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PREFACE OF THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


a 


Tue favor with which the volumes of the New-Testament division of Dr. Lanex’s “ Bible- 
work ” have been received by the American public, has encouraged the editor and publishers 
to undertake also the preparation of the Old-Testament division, on the same principles of 
enlargement and aflaptation to the wants of the English reader. A good theological and homi- 
‘Ietical commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures is even more needed than on the Greek Testament. 

Of the German work, the following parts of the Old Testament have so far appeared, and 
have been assigned to competent American scholars : 

Genesis; by Dr. Lance: 1864. 
DevTeronomy; by W.J.Sonndper. 1866. 
Jupexs and Ruts; by Prof. Pavius Casser. 1865. 
The Provrerss; by Dr. O. Zécxiez. 1867. 
Besides these, 
The Books of Krxnes; by Dr. BAgr, 
The Psatms; by Dr. Mott, 
JEREMIAH; by Dr. NAGELSBAOH, 
Ecorestastes and the Sone or Sotomon; by Dr. Zocx er, 
aro in the hands of the printer, and will soon be published. 

The Commentary on Genesis, which is now presented to the English reader, involves a vast 
amount of labor both on the part of the author and on the part of the translators, and will, no 
doubt, command, in no ordinary degree, the respectful attention of biblical scholars. No 
other book of the Bible stands more in need of an exhaustive commentary just at this time. 
No one is so much exposed to the attacks of modern science in its temporary conflict with 
revealed truth. We say, temporary conflict; for there can be no essential or ultimate discord 
between science and religion, philosophy and theology. The God of reason and the God of 
revelation is one and the same, and cannot contradict himself. The diffloulty lies only in our 
imperfect knowledge and comprehension of the book of nature, or of the Bible, or of both.* 

The mighty problems which the interpretation of Genesis involves, are here discussed in a 
manly and earnest spirit; and I venture to assert that no single commentary on this book pre- 
sents so much original thought and research as the combined labors of the author and the 
translators of this volume. 

Professor Tarter Lewis prepared the Special Introduction and the Commentary on Ch. 
i.-xi., and Oh. xxxvii.-l. Dr. Gosmaw translated the General Introduction and the Commentary 
on Ch. xii.-xxxvi. The original work numbers lxxxii and 460, in all 542 pages. Tho English 
edition has 665 pages, or fully one fourth more; the English pages being.a little larger than the 

¢ «The abnegation of reason is not the evidence of faith, but the confession uf despair. Reason and reverence are 


natural allies, though untoward circumstances may sometimes interpose and divorce them.”’—J. B. Liantroot, D. D., 
&. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 2d ed., London and Cambridge, 1866. Preface, p. xi. 
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German. Both translators have embodied the results of their independent study and extracts 
from works not noticed by Dr. Lance. 

Prof. Tayter Lewis, so long and well known as one of the ablest and most learned classical 
and biblical scholars of America, has scattered through this volume the fruits of long-continued 
study, with a freshness and vigor of thought and style that is truly surprising in one whose 
feeble health has made such a work peculiarly difficult and laborious. For the convenience of 
the reader I present a list of his principal additions, which touch upon the most interesting 
and most difficult questions in the interpretation of Gewesis : 


Special Introduction to the First Chapter, consisting of five parts: I. Essential Ideas of Creation. 
II. The Hexaémeron in its Order. III. Creation in the Psalms, Job, and the Prophets. IV. Bible Ideas 
of Nature and the Supernatural. V. How was the Creation-Account Revealed? pp. 125-159. 


1, Excursus on the Paradise Rivers, 217-222. ° 

2. Excursus on the Flood, its subjective truthfulness, its partial extent, 314-322. 

8. Excursus on the Hebrew Chronology. Condition of the Primitive Man. The Rapid Beginnings of 
History, 852-858. 

4. Excursus on the Confusion of Languages and the Dispersion—a true supernatural event, 873-380. 

5. The Relation of the First Verse in Genesis to the Rest. The Chasm-Theory, 167. 

6. The Creation-Sabbath, 196. 

%. The Jehovistic and the Elohistic Distinction, Int. 107. 

8. Astronomical Objection to the Bible, 1832. 

9. Scriptural Heavens and Earth, 1865. 

10. The Creation-Summary, or the Account of the Second Chapter, 201. 

11. Time-Successions of the Sixth Day, 210. 

12. Idea of Future Life in the Old Testament, 214. 

18. Abel’s Blood Crying, 257. 

14. Earliest Ideas of Death. Case of Enoch, 278. 

15. The Spirit and the Flesh, Ch. vi., 285 

16. Early Announcement of Human Depravity. Psychological Distinctions made in Ch. vi. 5, 287. 

17. The Divine Repentings, 288. 

18 The Bible Idea of Covenant, 300. 

19. The Week and the Seven-Day Observance in the Ark, 811. 

20. The Noachian Sacrifice, 324. 

21. The Noechian Blessings and Cursings, 335. 

22. The Law of Homicide, 832. 

28. Arabian and other Oriental Traditions on the Destruction of Sodom, 440-442. 

24. The Rainbow and its Appointment as a Sign, 828. 

25. Development of the Idea of Sheol. Jacob’s Language, Ch. xxxvi. 85, 584-587. 

26. The Interview between Jacob and Pharaoh. The Patriarchal assis The Idea of the Earthly 
Life as a Pilgrimage, Ch. xlvi., xlvii., 687-640. 

27. Jacob’s Blessings, Ch. xlix. 

28. Interpretation of the Words Goel, Malak-Haggoel, Redeemer, Angel-Redeemer, Oh. xlviii. 16, 646, 647. 

29. Jacob’s Dying Vision of the Tribes and the Messiah, Ch. xlix. 1-88, 651-654, 


Besides, the translators have added a large number of marginal notes, many of which might 
have been placed in the body of the pages, and copious text-notes on Hebrew words and 
phrases, with illustrations from a rich store of oriental and classical learning. 

I congratulate my esteemed co-laborers on the successfal completion of their difficult task, 
and commit this first volume of the Old-Testament division of the “ Biblework”’ to the blessing 
of God, and the use of His ministers in the study and application of this most ancient and 
wonderful book. 

PHILIP SOHAFF,. 

5 Brste-Hovsz, New Yorr, March 10, 1868. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Tae author has been much longer ocoupied in the preparation of Genesis for the 
“Biblework,” than he at first supposed would be necessary; and this, together with the 
detention in reference to two of the New-Testament books, has seemed to bring the whole 
work to a stand for a time. This delay, however, has only been apparent and transient, since, 
in the meantime, different well-approved co-workers have carried on the work in the Old- 
Testament divisions, and will now, right soon, it is hoped, present the public with the long- 
wished-for results of their labors, while, at the same time, several New-Testament books are 
sgain in course of preparation. * * * 

I was especially detained upon the Introduction, The want of scientific method in the 
culture of biblical theology which has prevailed until the present time, appeared to me to 
make it imperative that the questions necessarily belonging to the Introduction should be 
treated under the form of this branch of theological science,—presenting the points, however, 
for the most part, merely in outline, with a reference to the authorities, but treating more 
fally and thoroughly the great theological life-questions of the day. * * * In the preparatory 
introduction, I believed that a proper view and statement of the character of the people of 
Israel should occupy the very first place in archwology, since an archmology which leaves 
out of view the one vital, unifying, central point, the life of the people in question, must be a 
mere lifeless, conglomerate mass of knowledge. Thus, ¢.g., no one can have a true conception 
and estimate of the chronology of the people of Israel, who has not first rightly conceived 
and appreciated the characteristics of the people itself. I was especially anxious to open tho 
question of Old-Testament hermeneutics, since the great and destructive errors, as to the 
fundamental principles of biblical, and particularly Old-Testament hermeneutics, threaten to 
make a very Babel of our modern Exegesis. The Sacred Scriptures never leave a doubt as to 
the fact that they communicate to us only words of life, and thus facts and doctrines which find 
their expression in the light of their religious idea; but this key to all exposition of tho Scrip- 
tures is thrust aside by both theological extremes. The letter is not only put under pressure, 
but even strangled, lest it should say something more than it appeared to express according 
to the most restricted and limited interpretation. In this thought the two extremes rival 
each other in the effort to make a mere natural astronomical day of twenty-four hours out 
of the divine days of the creation (Gen. i.). The one side thus seeks to secure the most 
complete orthodox locus of the creation, the other to make the Bible begin with a fictitious 
legendary description of the creation, under the form of the Jewish sabbath-institution.” 


® Bishop Colenso represents this antithesis in one theological life; first serving the letter with an orthodox purpose, 
ad then using it for mere critical ends. 
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I 
If I have succeeded merely in giving an impulse towards a proper and satisfactory revision 


of hermeneutics, I shall hope for a special blessing from this part of my labor. 

In the preparation of my work I have consulted particularly the commentaries of Dr 
LitzscH, Ker, and Knosez, and, whenever it appeared necessary, those of Von BouLen and 
others. I have frequently allowed the authors to speak for themselves; whenever, indeed, 
the briefest explanation of important remarks, or the peculiar characteristic expression of the 
commentators made it proper and best. In this respect, also, the “ Biblework” must be 
many-sided. But in the exposition I have never spared myself the Jabor necessary to ac- 
quire and state my own personal views; and unprejudiced readers and critics will find that 
the work is not without its calling, nor without its influence as one among the independent 
laborers in this exegetical field. I have not permitted myself to be swayed by the singular 
and strong prejudice of the moment, which regards the sons of God (Gen. vi.) as angels, 
and the Maleach Jehovah as a mere creature-angel. In regard to both these questions I am 
brought into conflict with the interpretation of Kurtz. * * * 

In the practical division of the work, as in the theoretical, we have found it necessary 
to practise the utmost restraint in the use of helps. In this respect the work of J. Somméper 
upon Genesis (Berlin, 1846) has been of essential service, partly through its well-chosen 
extracts, and partly from the judicious remarks of the author; we have often, indeed, been 
embarrassed by the very richness of its coptente. 

May this ‘“Biblework,” in its Old-Testament division, meet with the same reception, 
and enter upon the same path of usefulness, which the New-Testament divisions have 
already found; may this work upon Genesis introduce a series of commentaries by ster- 
ling and valued co-laborers, and stimulate the progress and completion of the joint work, 
which is faithfully devoted to the service of the Church and: the glory of the Lord. 


Bonn, May 12, 1864, 


THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION. 


TO 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


THE RELATION OF THIS INTRODUCTION TO THE INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


We prefixed to the Commentary on Matthew a sketch of the General Introduc 
tion to the Holy Scripture, since for Christians the New Testament is the key to the 
Old (Lance’s Matthew, pp. 1-20, Am. ed.). But it is necessary, in preparing a Special 
Introduction to the Old Testament, that we should again proceed upon a survey 
of the whole field of Biblical Science and Biblical Theology. For the Introduction 
to the Old Testament, necessarily points back to the Introduction to the New. In 
the Introduction to the New Testament, moreover, particular points were simply 
alluded to, which must now be more thoroughly discussed. But to explain these 
points in their systematic order, we shall have to make a general statement of the 
questions of Introduction; only so far, however, that we shall merely refer to 
points already explained. The Introduction to the New Testament was modelled 
upon the definition of Exegetics. For our present purpose it seems better to fol- 
low the outline of a living Biblical Theology. We shall, however, overstep the 
ordinary limits of Biblical Theology, ‘and embrace the Sciences of Introduction 
which Biblical Theology viewed by itself presupposes. For the Literature, the 
following works may be consulted, in addition to those referred to in Matthew 
(Lance’s Matthew, Am. ed. p. 17). 


1. Introduction to the Bible.—Scnumann: 
Praktische Finleiiung in’s Alte und Neue Testament ; 
Srearicu : Bibelkunde, Leipzig (1858); Staupr: Fin- 
gerzeige in den Inhalt und Zusammenhang der Hei- 
ligen Schrift, Stuttgart (1854); Werrze, : Die Spra- 
che Luthers in seiner Bibelibersetzung, Stuttgart 
(1859); The Bible and its History, 11th edition, 
with a preface by F. W. Krummacuer, Elberfeld 
(1858); Watson: Apology for the Bible, Letters to 
Paine, New York; Kinonnorsr: Leitfaden zur Bi- 
belkwnde, 2d ed., Stuttgart (1860). Similar works 
by Hacgnpacn, Leipsig (1850); Hoxzznsere, Ber- 
lin (1854); Sonnerper, Bielefeld (1860); Lusco: 
Kinleitung in die Bibel, Berlin (1861); Bibelwegwet- 
ser, Binleitung in die Heilige Schrift, Calw (1861) ; 

1 


Burex: Finleitung in’s Alte und Neue Testament, 
Berlin (1860-'62); Nasr: Critical and Practical 
Commentary, Cincinnati (1860); [Havernicn’s Jn- 
troduction, Edinburgh Translation (1852); Hornx’s 
Introduction, New York (1860); Davipson’s Intro- 
duction ; Jaun’s Introduction, with References 

8. H. Turner.—A. G.] . 

2. Directions for Reading the Bible.—W. 
Hovruaxn: Ueber den rechten Gebrauch der Bibel, 
Berlin (1854); Osterrac: Ziige aus dem Werke der 
Bibelverbreitung, Stuttgart (1857); Sxx~pacu : Bebel- 
segen, Bielefeld (1851-55); Hotrensera: Hrmun- 

und Anleitung zum Bibellesen, Berlin (1862); 
[Fraxcxer’s Guide to the Study of the Scriptures ; 
Tatsor’s Bible; Locer’s Commonplace- Book ; 
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TownsEND’s Arrangement ; the Paragraph Bibles ; 
Cottrer: The Sacred Interpreter, Oxford (1831); 
Companion to the Bible, Phila. (1852).—A. G. ] 

3. General and Special Bibleworks.— ce 
Lance's Matthew, Am. Ed. pp. 19; Srarce: Allge- 
meines Itegister tiber die flinf Theile seines Bibel- 
werkes, pp. 1-46; Watcn: Bibliotheca Theol. iv. 
pp. 182,879. Danz: Universal-Worterbuch, pp. 126, 
184 ff; Wher, i. p. 83 sqq. 162, Appendix, 
p. 9. 

We call special attention to the well-known works 


_ of earlier dates, Potus: The Criticr Sacri; Die 


BrRLENBURGER Biset, new ed., Stuttgart (1856); 
Das Bibelwerk von L. Maistre pg Sacy; Sgiixr: 
Das grosse biblische Erbauungsbuch, Erlangen (1788- 
92), in 17 vols.; Die Wurtemberger Summarien, Niim- 
berg (1859). Die Prediger Bibel by Fiscner and 


Woutrauet, marks the transition to our time. The 
antagonistic works by Dinrer and Branpr. The 
Bibleworks of Ricutrer, Lisco, GerRtacH; CaLWER 
Hawpsucu; theunfinished Biblewerk by Buxsen ; The 
Historical and Theological Bibelwerk, by WEBER, 
Schaffhausen (1860); the newly published Worterbuch 
of OrTincER; Die Bibel, an article from Ersca’s and - 
Gruser’s Encyclopedia ; LutsEr’s Explanations of the 
Holy Scriptures, selected from his Expository Works, 
Berlin. [Besides the Commentaries of Henry and 
Seorr, we may refer to those of J. Gitt, Apam CLARKE, 
Patrick Lowrn and Wuirsy, Burper’s Scripture 
Exposition, Pootr’s Annotations, the Biblical Com- 
mentary, by Kei, and DEvitTzsca, now in course of 
publication and translation in Clarke’s foreign library. 
D’Oyrty and Mant: The Holy Bible, with Notes, crit- 
teal and explanatory, London (1856).—A. G.]} 


FIRST DIVISION. 


THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT UPON THE PLAN OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


8 1. 
Definition and Structure of Biblical Theology. 


Biblical Theology, embracing the doctrines and ethics of the Holy Scripture, in 
their unity as the biblical rule of life, is an historical science; the history, 7. ¢, of the 
actual and uniform development of Biblical doctrine from its earliest form to its 
canonical completion. 

Its sources are the canonical books of the Holy Scriptures ; with which we may 
connect the Old Testament Apocrypha, as a historical auxiliary, which farnishes us 
with the knowledge of biblical doctrine during its transition period, from its Old 
Testament form to its New Testament completion. But to assign it its true worth 
and position, we must compare the Bible with its surroundings; a. with the Apo- 
crypha, 5. with the Apostolical Fathers, c. with the Talmud, and the Old Testament 
text with the Septuagint. It occupies in Theology the transition ground between 
Exegesis and Church History. Its last antecedent is Biblical History, its nearest 
result the History of Dogmas. 

As to its origin and history, it springs out of the total development of The- 
ology. The way was opened for it through the whole Theology before the Ref- 
ormation, through the biblical character of the doctrines of the Reformers, through 
the dicta probantia which marked the Dogmatics of the 17th century, and through 
the effort of the Pietistic school to confine the Chrisvian dogmas to their Scriptural 
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basis. In the second half of the 18th century it became an independent science, 
formed at first upon the loci theologici, then regarded as purely historical, finally 
assumed the form of an historical science, conditioned upon the grand norm or prin- 
ciple of Christian doctrine and of the Scriptures. [Upon the idea of the God-Man 
—the Incarnation.—A. G.] 

Biblical Theology is the history of Biblical doctrine in its unity, and in 
its particular doctrines. It may be divided therefore into General and Special; 
but these are united again by the Christological principle, the Incarnation, which 
is the grand fundamental thought of Holy Scripture. We have the reflection 
of the God-Man, t.¢., the unity of the eternal divine being and its finite human 
manifestation, of the one and absolute Spirit and the manifold lifé, in Biblical doc- 
trine as in Biblical History. It follows, of course, that General Biblical Theology 
treats 1. of the divine unity of Holy Scripture, 2. of the human diversities of 
Holy Scripture, 8. of the divine-human, Christological theology of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and its course of development. Accordingly Special Biblical Theology 
embraces 1. the history of the Biblical doctrine of God, in its Christological form, 
2. the history of the Biblical doctrine of Man, 3. the history of the Biblical doctrine 
of the God-Man; and his redeeming work, 4. the history of the expansion of the life 
of Christ in his Kingdom; or Theocratology, the doctrine of the Kingdom of God, 
to its Eschatological completion. 

For the position of Biblical Theology in the system of Theological Sciences, see 
Lance’s Matthew, Am. ed., p.17. It must be observed here, however, that Biblical 
Theology, with its parallel science, Biblical History, is the result and crowning glory 
of Exegetical Theology ; and further, that Biblical Theology is no more to be con- 
founded with systematic biblical Dogmatics (7. ¢., the ground of Ecclesiastical Dog- 
matics), than Biblical History with the history of the Kingdom of God, which latter 
embraces the entire history of the Church and the world, to the end of time. We 
must, therefore, avoid confounding with each other the periods of the history of the 
Kingdom of God, of Biblical History, and of Biblical religion, which is still often 
the case. 

For the literature of Biblical History, see Danz: | Grube: Characterbilder der heiligen Schrift, Lei. 
Universal- Worterbuch, p. 133, Also the Biblical | zig (1853). 
Histories of Husnen, RavscHennusca, Kontravscn For the History and Literature of Biblical Theol- 


Zaus. Biblical History is often treated under the | ogy, see Hacenpaco: Theol. Encyclopedia, p. 
name of the History of the Kingdom of God. See | 101. 


_ FIRST SECTION. 


THE CANONICAL CHARACTER OR DIVINE ASPECT OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, ESPECIALLY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, OR THE 
UNITY OF BIBLICAL DOCTRINE. 


8 1. 


THE SACRED WRITINGS AS THE HOLY SORIPTURE. 


The records of Revelation, especially of the Old Testament Revelation, or the 
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sacred writings, notwithstanding their endless diversity, as to authors, time, form, 
language, constitute one Holy Scripture perfectly consistent with itself, and per- 
fectly distinct from all other writings; yet entering into such a relation and inter- 
ehange with them as to manifest as perfect a unity of spirit as if they had been 
written by one pen, sprung from one fandamental thought, in one year, in a single 
moment. This unity of the Holy Scripture rests upon the unity of its eternal Spirit, 
of its eternal norm or principle, its eternal contents, its eternal object. What- 
ever is eternal forms a living, concrete unity under the diversities of time ; and thus 
the eternal divine purpose of redemption in Christ—the soul of the Holy Scripture— 
forms its living unity under the diversities of the sacred writings. 


§ 2. 


THE ONE PERVADING SUBJECT OF THE HOLY SORIPTURE IN ITS OBJECTIVE ASPECT 


The Holy Scripture in its objective aspect is one only through its one pervading 
idea of God, or rather through the living revelation of the one personal God of 
revelation which runs through the Old and New Testaments. When, therefore, on 
the one hand the Gnostics make the God of the Old Testament a subordinate deity 
(Marcion : Jeds dixatos), or a God of a lower nature, a Demiurge, or even an Evil 
Spirit (the Ophites), and the Rationalists distinguish the Old Testament Jehovah, 
as a Jewish national Deity, from the New Testament God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and on the other hand the Jews in the God of the New Testament, 
the Ebionites in the God of Paul, could not recognize the Jehovah of the Old Tes- 
tament, they simply failed to perceive—owing to their spiritual blindness—the 
one grand common life, underneath the great objective antithesis between the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The God of the Old Testament as well as that of the New is the absolute Spirit, 
the Creator, Upholder and Ruler of the world, above the world and yet in it, the 
God of all nations, the God of love, grace, and redemption; although in a peculiar 
sense the God of Israel, and although omnipotence, holiness, and righteousness are 
the predominant features in his earlier revelation. 

The God of the New Testament, on the other hand, is a God viewed in his 
relations to man, the God of the Elect, primarily of the Zilect One, as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God of his own people, the Holy One, in his 
justice a consuming fire (Heb. xii. 29), while love, grace, and mercy predominate in 
his final and complete revelation. | 

The Jehovah of the Old Covenant is more illustriously revealed in the God 
Amen of the New Covenant (Rev. iii. 14). 

As the one biblical idea of God—imparting unity to the Scriptures—is thus en- 
tirely consistent with itself, so it is clearly distinguished from the heathen idea ot 
God, from all pure abstract Monotheism, post-Christian Judaism, and Mohammed- 
anism (see Melanchthon’s loci, the preface). 

Compare the mythological systems, the Talmud, the Cabbalah, and the Koran. 
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8 3. 


THE ONE PERVADING SUBJECT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE IN ITS SUBJECTIVE ASPECT. 


The Holy Scripture in its subjective aspect is animated by one pervading, pecu 
liar religious consciousness—Faith. Faith, as here used, is the knowledge of God 
awakened by the self-revelation of God, and corresponding to it, of God not as exist- 
ing merely, but as manifesting himself vividly afar off and near at hand ; and the con- 
fidence in him having its root in this knowledge and agreeing with it, a confidence not 
resting upon bim in his general character, but upon him in the promise of salvation 
in his word. In this confidence, as it leads to the yielding of the will to the will and 
Providence of God—not to any arbitrary human will—and thus to a living obe- 
dience to the commands of God, lies the root of love and of all virtue. In this sense 
the faith of Abraham and Paul arethe same. Indeed, Abraham is the father of be- 
lievers (Rom. iv. 1); although his faith both in its objective and subjective aspects 
was merely the living seed which, under the New Covenant, unfolded itself to the 
perfect fruit of saving faith. 

As the biblical idea of God is clearly distinguished from all untheocratic concep- 
tions of the Deity, so this religious consciousness or the faith of the theocratic people, 

is clearly distinguished from all heathen, Jewish, or Mohammedan forms of this 
consciousness, 


g 4. 


THE ONE PERVADING THEANTHROPIO SUBJECT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, CHRIST AND THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Both the personal aspect of the Kingdom of God, the expectation of the Mes- 
siah, until his appearance, and until the hope of his second coming, and the univer. 
sal aspect of the Messiah; the old promise of the Messianic Kingdom, confirmed in 
the covenant of God with Abraham and Israel, and the new promise of his appearing 
in glory—after bis appearance in the form of the crucified—confirmed in the cove- 
nant of God with believers, runs throughout the Scriptures as the grand constituent 
principle, and final aim of Revelation and the Holy Scripture. Still, there is an 
endless development which lies between the paradisaic destination of man in, Genesis 
(chap. i.), especially in the Protevangelium (chap. iii.) and the completed City of 
God of the Apocalypse (Rev. chap. xxi. xxii.) 

The Kingdom of God, as the Kingdom of Christ, as the synthesis of the glory of 
God and the blessedness of his children (since the glory of God shines in their bles- 
sedness, and their blessedness consists in the open vision of his glory), is distinct 
as possible from all the religious conceptions of the future of heathenism, Judaism 
and Mohammedanism. It rests upon the eternal covenant of God with humanity, 
which was prefigured in the old covenant, and fulfilled in the new. The Bible, 
therefore, is the record of this eternal covenant in its twofold form. 


§ 5. 


THE OPPOSITIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


The revealed religion of the Bible stands in the most direct and irreconcilable 
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opposition to the various unscriptural religions, considered in their darker aspect, 
t. é.,80 far as they are the false religions of false gods (Elilim) ; or dead, lifeless con 
ceptions of God; but in a relation of friendship, as to the divine elements or 
those truths, they may embrace. This will define its relation to the different my- 
thologies, to the Talmud, and the Koran. 

The recorded expression of this revelation in the Bible, stands in a specific op. 
position to all the derived forms, statements, and outgrowths of this revelation. 
This is the relation which the Old Testament sustains to the Septuagint, and the 
New Testament to the Apostolical Fathers, leaving out of view in one case the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, and in the other the New Testament Apocrypha and the tra- 
ditions of the Church. 

But by virtue of its inexhaustible riches of life, embracing the whole history of 
the world and eternity, the Holy Scripture itself is distinguished into the barmo- 
nious antithesis of the Old and New Testaments: the Old, which points on to the 
New, into which it passes and finds its fulfilment; the New, which is ever referring 
to the Old, and in a historical sense is grounded in it. 


§ 6. 


IMPORT OF THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE IN ITS DIVERSITY. 


The unity of the Holy Scripture according to its divine, theantbropic origin, 
rests upon its Inspiration. (Lanex’s Matthew, Am. ed. p. 11.) 

Recent writers upon Inspiration, ¢ g., Bunsen, Rothe, and others, have not 
sufficiently considered the Bible as to its full, harmonious, perfect teleology, through 
which all its individual utterances are conditioned, and which binds all into one. 
The perfect adaptation to its design points clearly to a perfect origin. The whole 
Bible teleologically considered culminates in the New Testament, emphatically in 
Christ: each particular book in its fundamental idea. To wrest any part out of its 
connection, for subordinate purposes, is a misconception of the Bible. In its per- 
fectly definite design and end, agreeably to its sacred origin and contents, it is the 
Holy Scripture. 

The unity of the Holy Scripture according to its divine, theanthropic contents, 
constitutes it the Canon. (See Lanan’s Matthew, Am. ed. p. 13.) 

The Bible is beyond question the canon, but not merely the canon, not a canon 
in the sense of a law-book. The canonical, as a rule and direction, always points to 
that which is above itself, the principle of life, and the life of the principle; to the 
source of free love, free life, and free blessedness from which it flows. 

Viewing the Holy Scripture as to its effects, its unity proves it to be the word 
of God. It exerts a power within and beyond itself; it sheds light upon itself; it 
radiates its light from its mighty living centre—the world-redeeming Christ—to 
every part, and reflects it from each part to every other, and back upon the central 
truth itself. Thus by virtue of the analogy of faith, and the analogy of Scripture, 
the Bible is the one indivisible word of God, in its total impression and operation, 
more fully the word of God, than in its particular words or utterances. 

Hence its eternal efficiency is pure and perfect. Asa body of records it points 
back from itself to its origin, the living revelation. Asa word of life it points 
beyond itself, to the living Christ. It is no idol which fetters the hearts of men to 
itself in a slavish manner. Neither is it a mere canon, a writing of genuine author. 
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ity, which simply as a law, fixes the rule what we are to believe, and how we should 
live. As the word of God, it is the book of life, in the authentic form of writing, 
which gives testimony to the book of life in the hand of God—the purpose of re- 
demption—to the book of life in the heart of the Church—Christ in us ; and awakens, 
strengthens and enriches the life from God through Christ. It is not only the ground 
upon which the Cultus of the Church rests, but the book through which it edifies 
itself, and fulfils its great mission to the world. 

The unity of the Holy Scripture in the harmony of its great opposition con- 
stitutes it the one book of the Covenant, or the Eternal Testament, in the opposition 
of the Old and New Testaments. 
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THE BIBLE AS THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


The Bible then, as the Book of Books, is as the sun in the centre of all other re- 
ligious records; the Kings of the Chinese, the Vedas of India, the Zendavesta of the 
Persians, the Eddas of the Germans, the Jewish Talmud, and the Mohammedan 
Koran; judging all that is hostile in them, reconciling and bringing into liberty 
whatever elements of truth they may contain. | 

It stands also, with a like repelling and attracting force in the centre of all 
literature, as well as of Theology. In the same power and dignity it exercises its 
critical authority upon all historical traditions. 

As the ideal Cosmos of the revelation of Salvation, it forms with the Cosmos of 
the general revelation of God an organic unity (Ps. viii. ; xix.; civ.). It is the key of 
the World-Cosmos, while this again is the living illustration of the Cosmos of the 
Scripture. 

But as that is subordinate to the living God, as an organ of his manifestation, so 
is the Bible to the living Christ. It holds the same relation to him as the copy to 
the original, and is coordinate with the eternal word of Christ in the total life of 
the Church—as a fully accordant testimony. But whoever will utter anything from 
that mystical writing in the heart of the church, must derive his credentials from 
the written word. 
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THE RICHES OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEIR ENDLESS DIVERSITY. 


The grand opposition of the Old and New Testaments, upon a closer view, 
branches itself into an endless number of oppositions, distinctions, and differences, . 
which meet us not only in the Old Testament generally, but in its particular ‘ 
divisions, and also in the New. 

In this human aspect the Bible appears as an historical growth, and is open to 
an historical examination and criticism. In this aspect is is connected with human 
imperfections. But in this aspect alone, the endless riches of its all-pervading 
divine fulness unfolds itself to our view. 

From the reciprocal influence of the divine unity of the Scriptures, and its human 
diversities, results the living force or movement in the development of Biblical 
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Theology; and thus it comes to be the authentic copy of the advent and life of 
Christ, flowing out of the connection between the God of revelation and believing 
humanity. 


SECOND SECTION. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, ISAGOGICS, OR THE 
DIVERSITIES AND HISTORICAL GROWTH OF BIBLICAL DOCTRINE. 


8 1. 


Biblical Introduction treats of the Scriptures in their historical aspect. If we 
distinguish between a preparatory (taking that word in its widest sense) and an 
historical and critical introduction (which regarded as general includes both parts, 
but as special only the latter), there is no room for the question which has been 
agitated (HacEnsacn’s Encyclopedia, p. 140), whether the literary history of 
the Scriptures as a whole and in their individual parts alone, or the scientific aids to 
Exegesis also, properly belong to such an introduction.* 


FIRST CHAPTER. 
Preparatory Introduction. 
8 2. 


ITS CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS. 


The direct auxiliaries to the Explanation of the Scriptures are biblical antiquities, 
and the sacred languages; and as regards the present form of the text, biblical 
criticism and hermeneutics. Exegesis presupposes all these sciences, and they in 
turn presuppose exegesis. The circle which is involved in this statement is not 
logical but real, 7. ¢., science must learn to know the particular through the uni- 
versal, and the universal through the particular. From the central point between 
the universal and the particular, it oscillates between the two extremes, which intui- 
tion harmonizes. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 
Preparatory Introduction : Its constituent parts so far as the text 1s concerned, 
I. Taz OLp Testament ARCH ZOLOGY. 
§ 3. 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT. 


It is defined mainly by the forming principle which constitutes its unity: here, 


* For a general survey of the development of the sciences of Old Testament Introduction, see BLEEK, Kinlettung, p. § 


§ 4. THE ISRAELITISH PEOPLE AND SURROUNDING NATIONS. $ 


the character of the Jewish people. Regarding this people in its local relations 
we have Biblical Geography (especially physical), and in its relations to time, 
Biblical Chronology; then in its relations to nature, the physical science of the Bible, 
and in its relation to the race, Biblical Ethnography ; then in its more vital relations, 
the Theocracy, embracing the history of the Biblical Cultus and Civilization; and 
lastly in its relations to History, biblical history and international relations. 

For the literature of the Old Testament Antiquttics :| 1842; Hacxznsacn’s Mneyclopedia, p. 186; and in 
De Werre: Lehrbuch der hebrdisch-jiidiachen Arch-|Kxu, p. 18. Lanaz’s Matthew, Am. ed. p. 17. 
dologie (1842).—Ewatp: Die Alterthizmer des Volkes| Archwology, [Preston: Student's Theological Man- 
Jeracl, 1848, 1854. [This is a very suggestive work.|/ ual, London, 1850, Jaun’s Biblical Archaology, 
—A.G.] Kut: Handbuch der biblischen Archdologie, | translated by Upham, New York, 18538.—A. G.] 
1858. Berarnrav: Zur Geschichte der Israeliten, 


- 
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THE ISRAELITISH PEOPLE AND SURROUNDING NATIONS, 


Heathen nations, in their pride and presumption, trace their origin back through 
various steps to the Gods, or demigods (Tuisko, Brahma, Deucalion, &c.); but the 
Israelitish people is satisfied to trace its origin from Abraham, the Friend of God. 
Because it enters into the history of the world as the people of faith, therefore, also 
as the people marked by humility in its claims. 

Heathen nations speak of ancient historical glory which is entirely fabulous; 
the people of Israel with a far truer historical sense, acknowledges the comparatively 
recent date of its origin. According to Jewish tradition and history Abraham 
lived about 2000 years B. C. China and Egypt were then thoroughly developed, 
well-known historical kingdoms, with the traditions of a thousand years in the past. 

In their historical name, as they are known in the language of other nations the 
Israelites are Hebrews (0™3%); according to Ewald, Lengerke and others, from 
the Patriarch Heber (Gen. x. 25; xi. 16); but according to Hengstenberg, Kurtz 
(Geschichte des Alten Bundes, p. 132), they were called by this name since they 
came from the other side, ¢. ¢., across the Euphrates ("39 the land upon the other 
side, here the other side of the Euphrates). It may be urged in favor of this 
derivation that they were so called by foreign nations, who would naturally be 
better acquainted with their geographical, than their genealogical origin. They 
always called themselves after the theocratic honored name of their ancestor 
Israel. They were a people who wrestled with God in faith and prayer. After 
the exile, the name Jews passed from the tribe of Jadah to the whole people, of 
whom that tribe was the central point, and they were usually so called by foreign 
nations. 

See Wixgr: Article Hebrews. Birrn: Hinleitung | Kirchen-lexikon von Wrtzrr und We ts. Article 
in’s Alte Testament, p. 72. An article protesting | Hebréer. 
egainst the prevailing view, may be found in the . 

The Israelites, as Hebrews, or immigrants into Canaan, may have exchanged 
their original Aramaic tongue for the Hebrew as their first historical language. 
(BueEK’s Hinletiung, p. 61.) 

This would be only in accordance with what actually occurred under the New 
Covenant, when the Hebrew Christians exchanged their own language for the 
classic language of the Greek and Roman world. In both cases, is the appropriated 
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language moulded into an entirely new language, through the power of the religious 
spirit. We leave it undetermined however how far this question must be regarded 
as already settled. 

{There is a very able article in the 2d vol. of the Biblical Repertory in which the author defends the 
antiquity of the Hebrew language.—A. G.] 

As to their genealogy, the descent of Israel from Abraham, and more remotely 
from Shem, forms the very kernel and soul of their authentic traditions; while the 
relation of other Semitic tribes to their ancestors is involved in uncertainty. 


See Genealogical table Gen. Ch.10. Kurtz: History of the Old Coenen The origin of the Covenant 
people, i. p. 129. 


The essential question here is this: what is the fundamental characteristic, the 
distinguishing feature of the Israelitish people. When God chose this people as bis 
own, although it was a stiffnecked people (Ex. xxxii. 9; xxxili. 3); although it 
possessed no art, science, political system, like that of the Greeks and Romans (see 
Introduction to Rohr’s Geography of Palestine) ; it does not follow that the choice 
was arbitrary, without a reason in the divine mind. Corresponding to the divine 
choice, there was a human disposition or quality, which God from eternity had 
designed, for the individual or people of his choice, and which he actually communi- 
cated in its origin. 

The striking peculiarity of Israel isthe great prominence of the religious (emitic) 
element in reference to God, which is found in its highest and most genial form in 
this people ; in contrast to the prominence of the Ethical (Japhetic) element in refer- 
ence to the world. Israel therefore is preéminently a people of religion, not of art 
and science like the Greeks, nor of politics and law like the Romans. We may say 
indeed that it is a people of dynamic, not of dead formal forces or principles. As 
the people of God, which ont of a profounder originality, introduces and unfolds 
among the hoary nations a new life, it places its living religion in opposition to the 
formal and lifeless Cultus of the heathen; its dynamic poetry, and its science of the 
one all pervading principle of the world, to the formal poetry and science of the 
Greeks; and its warfare and politics, animated and exalted by the great principles 
which actuate them, to the technical and unmeaning Roman politics and warfare. 
As it is itselfan element of regeneration to the nations, so are its gifts for the gifts 
and arts of the nations. Hence it follows that Israel must possess that comprehensive 
nationality, in which all the peculiarities of the different nations must be mixed. 
Thus it was destined and prepared to be the materna! breast for the Son of Man, the 
man from heaven, the head of all nations. Thus for the Father’s sake, whose pro- 
foundest peculiarities it represents, and for the Son of Jesse, who is the flower and 
glory of humanity, it is the beloved people, the Elect One, Jeshurun, the favorite of 
heaven, the Apple of God’s eye, the typical Son of God, the type of the true Son of 
God to come, who is the fulfilling of its deepest faith and desire. Hence too in its 
darker aspect, its falls and crimes, it must represent the darkest side of humanity, 
and its worst characters, just as in its peculiarly chosen ones, its patriarchs and 
prophets, it may claim the noblest and most heroic spirits of the race. (See Laner’s' 
Verfinsterung der Welt, p. 119.) 


The most distorted features of the Hebrew Nation- | Jewish State; in Fevrrpacn: Tactate upon the 
al Character are found in Hrrzia: Introduction to | Nature of Christianity. The old heathen utterances 
Isaiah; in Leo: Prelections on the History of the | of contempt for the Jews are recorded in Ravmern’s 


? 
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Palestine, p. 396. Hznprr, Heaet in his Prelections | Libanon, the family book of poetry, forms a collec 
upon the Philosophy of Religion, 2d part, pp. 42, 57. | tion of the poetical glories, and exalted estimate for 
Ewap, and others have contributed to a more | the Jewish people (1855). 

correct estimate of the Israclitish people. Faanxt’s 


The people of Israel must therefore from its very destination come into contact 
with the most diverse nations, with the astrological Chaldees from whom the family 
of Abraham sprang (Ur, Light in Chaldea. Abraham, in the starry night. Gen. 
xv. 5); with the Babylonians and Syrians, ever oscillating between pleasure and 
despair (devotees of lust and moloch); with the cultivated but depraved Canaanites 
(Kartz: History of the Old Covenant, i. p. 120) ; with the wisdom and lifeless Cultus 
of the Egyptians; with the excitable and prudent Midianites; with the kindred but 
still dangerously hostile Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites and Samaritans; with the 
haughty and contracted Philistines (for whose origin, see Kurtz, p. 185); with the 
skilful and ingenious Phenician; with the pride and haughtiness of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian monarchies; with the moral intuitions, and tolerant spirit of the Persian 
world-power; with the culture and reason-worship of the Greek; and at last with the 
fateful, mighty, and cruel power of Rome. Upon this, as its fatal rock, after it bad, 
under all these interchanges and influences, unfolded its whole character, in both 
good and evil, it broke to pieces as to its historical form or nationality, in an exter- 
minating contest between the Judaic religious, legal spirit, and the strong political, 
and legal spirit of the Roman power. 
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THE LAND OF CANAAN AND ITS POSITION ON THE EARTH. 


The land of Canaan, or the lowlands of Syria, in opposition to Aram or the high- 
lands (Gesenius, Lexicon, 3322), the promised land, the Holy land, designated by many 
names (Raumer’s Palestine, p. 82), was appropriated as the chosen home of the chosen 
people, as the land holding @ central geographical position, connected with the 
different countries of the civilized world by the Mediterranean sea, and yet insulated 
from them (C. Rrrrer: Der Jordan und die Beschiffung des Todten Meeres, Berlin, 
1850); central also as to climate, lying midway between the debilitating tropical 
heats, and those colder climates within which life is supported only by bard labor; and 
central further as to its physical qualities between paradisaic fruitfulness, and sterile 
wastes. But so much has been written upon this land, in so many respects different 
from Asia, Africa, Europe, and yet so closely connected with them all, that we need 
only refer to the literature here. 


Hacensacn: Encyclopedia, p. 185. Von Rav- 
urn: Palestine, p.2. The Bible Atlas of WeiLaxD 
and AckrRrmaN, 2d ed. (1845). Bernarz: Album 
des heiligen Landes (1856). Bible Adlas, by Kizrzrt 
(1858.) The plates, plans of Jerusalem, alluded to 
in Raumer’s Palestine. Also the Periodicals upon 
this subject. The Lands and States of Holy Scripture, 
in selected engravings with an explanatory text by 
Parp’x and Orro Srravss (1861). The description 
of the land in Kurrz’s History of the Old Covenant, 
Lp. 108 Zann: Das Reich Gottes, i. Thi. p. 105. 
Lance: Life of Christ, iii. p. 24. Bible Diction- 
aries by Wreer and ZELier. 


We would call special notice to the article upon 
Palestine in Herzoa’s Real-Encyclopedia. Krit: 
Handbuch der Biblischen Archdologie, p.15 ff. The 
Holy Land, by C. Tiscnenporr (1862). Laxar’s 
Biblework upon Joshua. [Ropinson: Researches, 
with the maps. The articles by the same in the 
Bibliotheca-Sacra. The articles upon Palestine by 
Tomson and Porter in the same periodical. Coie 
maN: Biblical Geography, Tezxt-book and Atlas. 
Wall-map by Coteman. Tomson: The Land and 
the Book, Article Geography in Axavs’ Hant-Book. 
Wirson: Lands of the Bible. Krrro: History of 
Palestine. Travels by Orr, Dursin, Bausmanw 
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Bartiett: Walks about Jerusalem. Aitom: The|éure. Roun’s Palestine, Edin, (1843). Srancer: 
Lands of the Messiah, London (1854). Boman: The | Sinai and Palestine.—A. G.] 
desert of Sinai. Hackett: Illustrations of Scrip- 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT, OR OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


See Garrerer’s, IpELrn’s, BrinkMErYeR’s Chrono- 
logie. Die Biographien der Bibel (1858). Horr- 
MANN: Aegyptische und Israclitische Zeitrechnung 
(1847). AncHrmaRp: A la Chronologie sacrée, basée 
suy leg découvertes de Champollion (1841). Bibii- 
sche Chronologie mit Fortsetzung bis auf unsere Zett, 
Tiibingen (1851). Brcxer: Chart of Chronology, 
Leipzig (1857). Bettrdge zur Geschichte des Alten 
Orients, by A. von Gutsceurw, Leipzig (1857). 
EwaLp: (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. p. 274. 


The Article Year in Winer’s Bible Lexicon. Bunsen: 
Pibelwerk, i. p. 201 ff. Bibliache Jahrbiicher oder 
Vergleichende Zeittafeln fiir die Altiestamentlichen 
Geschichten vom Auszug der Isracliten aus Aegypten 
bis auf Alexander den Grossen. Kuli: Archdologie, 
i. p. 845. [Browxg: Ordo Seclorum. Watton: 
Prolegomena. Beprorp: Scripture Chronology. 
The Chronologies of User, Hatzs, and Chrono- 
logy, as Introductory to his Church History, by 
Jagzvis.—A. G.] 


The Chronology of the Old Testament, as it lies in the records, was not intended for 
the purposes of Science, but determined throughout by the religious point of view, to 
which all geographical, astronomical, and scientific interests are held subservient. Hence 
it has been said by the author of the Biographies of the Bible, “that among the 
mistakes of those who would find everything in the Bible, no one is more dangerous 
and wide-spread, than the attempt to construct a chronology from its pages.” In his 
later investigations, however, he has seen reason to modify his judgment, and says 
‘““In the Bible, Genealogy has far greater importance, and occupies much more space 
than Chronology. The value which the Hebrews placed upon their genealogical 
tables harmonizes with the whole system of their religion and law, and with their 
expectation of the Messiah. They had their genealogists, from the time that they 
became a definitely formed state, and this remarkable feature in their customs has 
acquired such a prominence, that they sometimes used the same word to denote 
genealogy and history.” ; 

It is this very remarkable feature which imparts its distinguishing character, its 
specific religious worth, its perfection even, to Biblical Chronology. In regard to this 
character the New Testament also in its dates holds closely to the Chronological 
key-note of the Old Testament; although in the Evangelists and Acts it frequently 
connects the Biographical Chronology of primitive Christianity, with the Chronological 
dates of contemporary general history. 

We can thus speak of a scientific imperfection of Biblical Chronology, which is 
perfectly consistent with its religious perfection, and which on this very account is 
of great service to the chronology of general history. 

The first imperfection is the want of an unbroken series of dates by years, starting 
from some fixed point in the history. The second, is the absence ofa reference of the dates 
in the history of Israel, to the contemporary dates of general history. The particular 
enumeration of years of the Israelites are fragments, which are only joined together 
with difficulty. ‘The references of Israelitish dates to those of foreign nations, especi- 
ally of the Egyptians, sustain the most diverse combinations. Hence the results of 
the later determinations of Jewish Chronology differ so widely. It is only subse- 
quent to the exile that the Jews have placed their mode of computation in connection — 
with the chronology of general history by the adoption of the Era of the Seleucid. 
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But im this precisely, consists the religious superiority of the Jewish Chronology, 
that it is throughout genealogical, just as the whole biblical monotheism is grounded 
in the principle of personality. The Israelitish history proceeds upon the assumption 
that persons, (we might say even personal freedom), are the prime forming elements 
of history; that the persons determined the facts, and not the facts the persona. 
Every nation, as indeed every religion, has its characteristic computation of time, 
through which it manifests its peouliar nature. Hence the Greek computes his 
time after the Olympiads, the Roman ad urbe condita, the Mohammedan from the 
flight of the prophet, with which the success of his religion was insured. The Israelite 
computes time by the genealogy of the Fathers of the race (m7>im), by the ages 
of the Patriarchs, by the life of Moses, by the reigns of the kings. In addition to 
this there appear in the history general genealogies. But when all the Christian 
world reckons time from the birth of Christ, it only raises to its highest power the 
Old Testament principle of personality ; since the years of redemption are the years 
of the universal life of Christ; a continuous fulfilment of the word, “who shall 
declare his generation ? ” 

But in this peculiarity the Jewish chronology has been of essential service to 
the chronology of general history. Just as generally the Old Testament has 
given the death blow to heathen mythology, so the Old Testament chronology, by 
fixing the antiquity of the human race to about 4000 years B.C. (for the different 
computations see the Biblical chronology, Tabingen, 1851, Preface, p. 1), has forever 
refuted the fabulous chronology of various heathen nations, ¢. g., the Indian, Chinese, 
Egyptian. The general historical view of the periods of the development of the 
human race before Christ confirms the correctness of the biblical assumption as to 
the remoteness of its origin. 

In Ewald’s view, the determination of the yearly feasts, which was in the hands 
of the priests, is of great aid in perfecting the Jewish method of computation. 
To the determination of particular years, was added the regulation of the periods 
of years, the Sabbath year (7 years) ;,the year of Jubilee, which probably began 
with the fiftieth year (ses Note 3, Ewald, p. 276). Then the Exodus from Egypt 
became a starting point for a continuous era, and (1 Kings vi. 1) 480 years were 
counted from the Exodus to the founding of the temple in the fourth year of the 
reign of Solomon. So the residence in Egypt was fixed at 480 years (Ex. xii. 40). 
In establishing these points the Israelites could avail themselves of the guidance 
of the Egyptian method of computation. According to Ewald, these two periods, 
the residence in Egypt, and the interval between the Exodus and the building of 
the temple, form the axes about which all the other determinations revolve. But 
as to the relations of the ancient Israelitish history to the history of other nations, 
Ewald points to the Egyptian Era of Manethon. To this Egyptian parallel Bun- 
sen adds that of the Babylonian and Assyrian. After the exile the Jewish era runs 
in close connection with the Persian, through the reckoning of the reigns of the 
kings (Ezra iv. 24; vi. 15). Since the Syrian Empire the Jews fall more com- 
;pletely within the era of the Seleucidw (1 Mace. i. 10). 

It is not our purpose to form a new chronological system of the history of the 
Old Testament, but rather to vindicate the idea of Old Testament chronology. 
We throw out here however some brief remarks upon the method of ascertaining 
some of the general points just alluded to. 

1. It is decidedly insorrect for the author of “The Dates of the Bible,” ia 
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regard to the chronology of the Old Testament, to place the Samaritan text of the 
Old Testament, and the Septuagint, by the side of the Hebrew text, so that from 
their great diversities, he might infer that the biblical chronology was in the same 
degree unreliable. It is impossible that the Septuagint should rest upon traditions 
which will bear comparison with those of the Hebrew text. The same is true of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Hebrew text has throughout the priority, and 
must therefore have the preference in any case in which they may be com- 
pared. 

2. It is incorrect again to attempt to rectify Old Testament declarations by 
what are supposed to be different declarations of the New Testament, as has been 
done by Usher, Ludov. Capellus and others, more recently by Becker, in his Chart 
of biblical chronology. The declaration of Paul (Gal. iii. 17) agrees with that 
made (Ex. xii. 40), if we take into account that the promise was not only confirmed 
to Abraham, but to Isaac and Jacob. The 430 years would thus date from the 
origin of the Israelitish people, after the death of Jacob, to the Exodus, It is 
more difficult to explain the relation of the 450 years which the Apostle (Acts 
xiii, 20) defines as the period of the Judges, to the declaration (1 Kings vi. 1), 
that the period from the Exodus to the erection of the temple was about 480 years. 
A diversity exists here in the Jewish tradition, since even Josephus (Antiq. viii. 
8,1) reckons 592 years from the Exodus to the building of the temple: thus as- 
signing 443 years as the period of the Judges, while 1 Kings vi. 1 fixes 381 
years as the length of that period. Either the Apostle intimates in the ws, that he 
fell in with the traditional indefinite reckoning, or the declaration reaches back, and 
includes Moses and Joshua among the Judges, (as they in fact were,) as it reaches 
forwards, and includes Samuel. In the determination of the bondage in Egypt to 
400 years in the speech of Stephen, it is probable that, according to the promise, 
(Gen. xv. 18), the round number of: 30 years at the beginning of the residence in 
Egypt, was fixed as the period of the happy existence of the Israelites there, and 
must be subtracted from the entire period of their residence. 

8. It is not our province, nor are we in a position to criticise the assertions which 
Bunsen makes in regard to the Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian chronologies 
(compare the criticism by Gutschmid). In any case he has performed a great service 
in bringing the Jewish era in relation with these chronologies; which he has done at 
@ vast expense of learning and toil. We must, however, bring out more clearly the 
doubt which a more complete scientific combination has to remove. In the first 
place, it seems without any adequate foundation that a chronology beyond the influence 
of the Theocracy should be presented as an infallible measure for the biblical decla- 
rations, as much so indeed, as if generally an unquestioned right should be conceded 
to Josephus against the Old Testament, and Evangelic history. In the second place, 
the determination upon this ground of the dates of Jewish history seems ta.us, to a 
great extent, questionable. In the third place, it is a result which no one should 
hastily concede, when the 480 years (1 Kings vi. 1), from the Exodus to the founding 
of the temple are here reduced to less than 352 years. We must leave it to a special 
investigation, to ascertain these points more certainly. 

The most certain dates for the determination of Jewish Chronology, are those of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus. The conquest of Jerusalem by the former monarch, or 
the beginning of the Babylonian captivity, is assigned, not only by Bunsen, but by 
Scheuchzer and Brinkmeyer, to the year 586 (not 588) B.C. The return of the 
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Jews from Babylon, according to the ordinary computation, took place 536 B. C. 
according to Bunsen and Scheuchzer 538. 

From that time downwards, the Jewish computation is determined by the Era of 
the Seleucids, which follows the era from the beginning of the Captivity in Babylon, 
or the destruction of the first temple. It begins with the year 312 B.C. A follow. 
ing era, reckoning from the deliverance in 143 B. C., gives place again to the com- 
putation used under the Seleucidx, upon which follows the present computation of 
the Jews, the world era, beginning 3761 B. C., and divided into three great periods, 
the first reaching to the Babylonian Captivity, the second from that event to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the third from that time to the present. 

From the Babylonian Captivity, going backwards, we reach the first point in the 
Jewish computation, through the sum of the reigns of the Jewish Kings. It has usually 
been fixed at 387 years, and the beginning of the reign of Rehoboam placed at 975 
B.C. Bunsen places it in 968, and thus, if we follow his method of determinations, 
as it seems to be confirmed by the Egyptian dates of King Shishak (Sisak, who 
plundered Jerusalem in the third year of Rehoboam,) we bring out the round number 
of 382 years for the reigns of the Kings. Solomon reigned forty years, and laid the 
foundation of the temple in the fourth of his reign (1 Kings vi.) This would give 1004 
as the date of the founding of the temple. Connecting the 480 years, the interval 
mentioned between the Exodus and the founding of the temple, and the Exodus 
must have occurred about 1484 B.C. It is usually placed in round numbers at 1500, 
but more accurately at 1498. Bunsen, however, places the Exodus between the years 
1324-1328, more definitely 1326, (Lepsius 1814.) But the confidence with which 
this determination is fixed, is based principally upon the fabulous narrative by Man- 
etho, of the eventsin the reign of the Egyptian King Mendphthah, (Bunsen, p. ccxii.) 
It is not credible that the simple, sober narratives of the Old Testament, are to be 
corrected by such a fabulous record as this (sce Gutschmid, pp. 2, 10, 11, and 103, also, 
Knobel, Exodus, 112, 116 f£ ; upon the more extended argument of Bunsen, 215, see 
Gutschmid, p. 23). If we add the period of the residence in Egypt (Ex. xii. 40), 480 
years, to the number (1 Kings vi. 1), the entrance into Egypt, or the death of Jacob 
must have happened 1914 B.C. For the residence of the patriarchs in Canaan, 
according to Knobel’s computation, we may allow 190, or at the most 215 years. 
Abraham must therefore have entered Canaan about 2129. Knobel is inclined to 
reduce the 215 years, since in his view, the age of the patriarchs is placed too high, 
but, with Beer, Koppe, Ewald, and others, defends the 430 years, as the period of 
the residence in Egypt, against those chronologists, who follow the reckoning of the 
later Jews, and especially of Josephus, in whose view the residence in Egypt was 
only 215 years, with this remark, “that in these diverging computations too much 
stress has.been laid upon uncertain genealogies.” : 

The date of the entrance of Abraham into Canaan points to a period still more 
remote, which may be fixed with considerable accuracy, through the declarations in 
Genesis as to the lives of the Patriarchs, and which, beyond question, gives a vastly 
more probable age of the race than 20,000 years, assumed by Bunsen. 


For the lunar year of the Ancient Israelites, sce Wixen’s Real-Worterbuch, Article Year. For their 
months, the article Months. Also Brntxmerer, pp. 48, 44. 
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87. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE (PHYSICA SACRA). 


Upon this subject we refer to the works at hand. | son: Researches ; The Land and the Book, by Tuom: 
Vox Raumer’s Palestine, p. 69; Keir, p. 23, and | sox, a very interesting and instructive book; Dean 
ether Geographical works. For the literature, see | Stanley’s work. Upon this and all other kindred 
Hacenpacn’s Encyclopedia, p. 239. subjects, the valuable Bible Dictionary by Smith, $ 

Die Calwer Biblische Naturgeschichte may be rec- | vols.; Harris: Natural History of the Bible; O3- 
ommended for its lively and popular style. {Roxin-| BoRN: Plants of the Holy Land.—A. G.] 


§ 8. 
BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 
Bes above, § 4. Kurrz: History of the Old Covenant. ii. p. 444. Luisco: 0. T., p. 206, Volkershau. 


§ 9, 


THE THEOCRACY. 


We cannot comprehend the history of Israelitish civilization, without embracing 
the history of its worship, which lies at its foundation ; nor this again without a prior 
view of the common root, out of which spring both branches, the history both of 
the worship and civilization of Israel, ¢. ¢., the Theocracy. 

It is the faith of Abraham, that faith by which he left his home (Gen. xii. 1), nut 
knowing whither he went, which makes him an historical personage. Israel, also, from 
nameless, unhistorical, servile tribes, became the most glorious people of history through 
the reception of the legally developed Theocracy at the hands of Moses. The obe- 
dience of faith was the constituent principle of the people. Hence it is the type of the 
church, that one people which the gospel has gathered out of all nations. Josephus 
ascribes the founding of the Theocracy, or the reign of God over Israel, to Moses ( Con- 
tra Apionem ii. 1, 6, see de Wette’s Archaologie, p. 179). But Moses stands to the 
Theocracy, or the religious community of the Old Covenant under the immediate 
guidance and control of Jehovah, just as he does to the Old Covenant itself, ¢. ¢., 
he is not the starting-point or founder, but one who develops it under its legal form: 
the mediator for the people of the grand theocratic principles, in the form of the fun- 
damental laws of the Theocracy. The Old Covenant law or right, according to which 
the Charch of God, at its very beginning, recognized its conscious dependence upon 
the Divine Providence, antl entrusted itself with entire confidence to His marvellous 
care, while it walked in the obedience to His commands which faith prompts and 
works, began with Abraham, with whom the Old Covenant itself began. The symbols 
of this supernatural order of things, are the starry heavens over the house of Abra- 
ham, and circumcision, the religious and profoundly significant rite of his house. Abra- 
ham was justified by his faith in the word of promise, and in this begins the germ- 
like organic growth of the Kingdom of God, which hitherto only in sporadic portents, 
like individual stars in the night,—in the saints of the earlier times—had irradiated 
the nights of the old world. Hence the term TaEocracy, as Aristocracy, Democracy, 
and similar terms, designates the principle of the government, not its form ;* which is 


* Comp. CHarpiv’s De lancient Testa. Lausanne, 1838, p. 79. Lanor’s opening address at Zurich treats of the same 
distinction. 
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designated by the terms Monarchy, Hierarchy, Oligarchy. It is not the outward form 
of a political power or government. We cannot say, therefore, that the Theocracy 
ceased in Israel with the erection of the Kingdom. The division of Jewish history 
into the reign of God, the reigns of the Kings, and the reigns of the Priests, rests upon 
an error, which confounds the distinction between the immutable Old Testament prin- 
ciple of government, and the mutable political forms under which it appears. The 
reign of God does not exclude the reign of the Kings, as a form in which it appears 5 
on the contrary it blooms and flowers in its representation through the regal power of 
David and Solomon, as before in its representation through the prophetical and judi- 
cial power of Moses and Joshua, and in later times in its representation through the 
priestly dominion of the Maccabean Judas and Simon. The organic principle of the 
divine dominion branches itself into the three fundamental forms under which Israel 
was led ; the prophetic, kingly and priestly. Hence the Providential leading of Israel, 
we may say indeed, the consciousness of the dominion and leading of Jehovah, endured 
in Israel, under the Kings as under the Judges, in the Kingdom of the ten tribes as in 
Judah, by the rivers of Babylon as in Canaan, however much the prevailing unbelief 
and apostasy of the many could transiently obscure that consciousness; and it was 
only when Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, that despair filled the hearts of the 
people, in the consciousness that for some long, indefinite period, it had been rejected 
by Jehovah. But the typical form of the Old Testament theocracy, as it was estab- 
lished by Moses (Ex. xix. 6), has now passed into the real New Testament Kingdom 
of God, the Bacir«ia trav otpavov, which had been already predicted by the prophets, 
especially by Daniel (chap. ii. and vii). The typical appearance of a people formed 
by God to the obedience of faith through His revealed word, led and protected by 
Him, has reached its fulfilment in the people of God, founded by His saving virtue 
and power, a holy commonwealth; and in truth, by the word of God, united in a hu- 
man, spiritual life, and led to an eternal glorious Kingdom, which, in its introductory 
form, is begun here, and has its continuous, efficient organ in the Christian Church. 

Thus Abraham, in his righteousness of faith, stands as the living type of the King- 
dom of God, but the type of the whole theocratic culture is its altar, as the type of 
the whole theocratie civilization is the shepherd’s tent. 


8 10. 
RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF ISRAEL AND OF SURROUNDING NATIONS. 


Abraham appears as an historical personage only through his religion, and the Is 
raelitish people takes its origin from religion. Other nations have formed their own 
human religions in their own way, but here the divine religion, viewed in its relation. 
to general history, makes its own point of departure, the father of the faithful, and 
the organ of its growth—the people of Israel, As the Greek tribes were formed into - 
a people through their Hellenic culture, and the Roman tribes through the city of 
Rome and the Roman State, so in a more marked way has Israel grown to be a his- 
torical people through its religious calling. Even its natural origin was conditioned 
through faith (Gen. xv.). 

It is not our purpose here to dwell particularly upon the faith of Abraham and 
Tsaac ; we will only give those periods which are noticeable in an archzolosieal point 
of view. In tho first place faith itself. 

2 
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1. Monotheism and the Apostasy, or Eabe| 4, The Mosaic legal institutions, and their coun- 
and its heathen form, Mythology. terpart in the Heathen world. 

2. Calling of Abraham and the heathen, or 5. The development of the Mosaic law, and the 
Symbolical Typology, and Symbolical Mythology. | idolatrous service of the surrounding nations. 
Abraham separated from the people for their sal- 6. The Prophetic elevation of the national spirit 


vation. and the Apostasy. 
$. The Patriarchal faith in its development, and %. The rending of the common public religious 
heathenism in its ramifications. spirit, and its true concentration. 


Then follows the more direct solemn expression of faith, the Cultus : its pre-con- 
dition circumcision, its central point the sacrifice, its spiritual consecration prayer and 
instruction. | 

The different stages of the Cultus are marked by the temporary and constantly 
moving tents of the Patriarchs (simple sacrifice), the tabernacle of Moses (the legal 
sacrificial system), the temple of Solomon (the fully developed liturgy), the second 
temple (the martyr sorrows of the people pointing on to the real sacrifice). 


All these points will be more thoroughly treated in | and 197; for the literature of Biblical Theology, p. 
their proper places. For the literature of Biblical | 200. Also Ket: Archaology, p. 47. 
Wistory, eee Hacempacn: Encyclopedia, pp. 189, 194, 


811. 
SACRED ART. 


We have already designated the sacred art as dynamic. It is clear, therefore, that 
Poetry must here hold the first place, and after this the Song and Music: and then 
the Sacred Chorus or religious dances. Symbolical Architecture and Sculpture close 
the series, as painting seems to have been almost entirely neglected. 

For a correct estimate of Theocratic Art, the following points are of importance : 
1. The religious element always outweighs and controls the moral. It is framed for 
the purpose of worship, not civilization. 2, The dynamic principle, as in all the theo- 
oratic relations of life, is of far greater moment than the formal. 3. All Symbolic 
Art has a typical signification, ¢. ¢., it not only serves the purpose of an esthetic ritual, 
and of philosophic contemplation, but by virtue of a real efficient principle, of a seed 
of true spiritual life, ever strives to give the beautiful appearance or representation 
its complete corresponding reality in life. 

For the literature of Hebrew Art and Music, ses) Geschichte der bildenden Kinete, i. 241. [The ar 
Hacensacn: Encyclopedia, p.189. Kei: Archa- | ticles Music and Musical Instruments in Kitto: Zn- 
ology, 2d vol. p. 182, Compare the articles Music| cyclopedia. Suir: Bible Dictionary. Also the Bible 
and Musical Instruments in Wurer. Also the articles | dictionaries of the American Tract Society, Presby- 
‘upon the temple. terian Boards and Sunday School Union; Jann: Ar 

For the Hebrew Architecture, see the article upon | chaology.—A. G.] 
that subject in Hacensacn : Encyclopedia ; ScHNaasE 


g 12. 


THEOCRATIC LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The fundamental principle of theocratic law and jurisprudence, is that estimate 
of persoual life grounded in the vivid knowledge of a personal God, which leads first 
to a recognition of the fully developed personal life (personal rights), then to the pro- 
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tection and culture of the undeveloped, or as a matter of history, outraged (marriage 
rights), then to the awakening of the suppressed (rights of strangers), and lastly to 
the judgment upon those individuals and tribes who, through their unnatural sins and 
abominations, have subjected themselves as persons to the curse and destruction. 


See Hacensacs, p. 189, under the heading, Staate- | don (1814), Commentaries on the Laws of the An 
verfassung (Michaelis, Hilimann, Saalechutz); J. | cient Hebrews, by E. C. Wins, 2d edition, New 
Scungtt: Das israclitische Recht in seinen Grund- | York. The Biblical Encyclopedia and Dictionaries. 
tigen dargestellt, Basel (1853). Compare Kzit: Jann: Hebrew Commonwealth, translated by C. 
Archaologis, ii. p. 196. [Commentaries on the Laws | E. Stowe, Andover and London; Lown: The He- 
of Moses, J. D, Micuaz.is, English Translation, Lon- | brew Lawgiwer.—A. G.] 


818. 
ISRAELITISH WISDOM AND SCIENCE. 


In no region is it clearer that all the developments of life among the Israelites are 
preéminently dynamic, than in the intellectual, The wisdom of the Hebrews has 
upon its theocratic grounds failed to reach the true science, as Greek science, upon 
its merely human grounds, has failed to reach the last and highest principles of true 
wisdom. But the theocratic faith, working in its dynamic direction, has laid the 
ground for the new birth of the ante-Christian, heathen science, as it has thoroughly 
refuted the theory of two eternal principles, of the eternity of matter, or as it has estab- 
lished that one profound, all-pervading view of the world which rests upon the living 
synthesis of the ideal and real, upon the assumption of the absolute personality. Since 
science is the striving after the highest intellectual or ideal unity, it cannot dispense 
with the Old Testament, if it would attain to its perfect freedom under the New Tes 
tament. 


We must be careful not to confound the relation | science, with each other. For the Jewish science, see 
of Theocratic Judaism, and post-Christian Judaism to | Kut: Archeology, ii. p. 162; Hacrnsacs, p. 184. 
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THE HISTORY OF ISRAELITISH CIVILIZATION. 


Periods.—The Nomadic state—the Bondage—the Conquest—time of the settlement and agriculturo 
—commerce—the dispersion. 


I. Domestic Lirr. 


1. Marriage.—Its religious and moral signifi- 4. The work of the family.—Production. 
cance. The Law of Marriage. The Marriage cere-| Agriculture. Pastoral life. Hunting. Fishing. 
mony. The Marriage state in its moral influence 
and development. The family. Training of chil- 5. The festivals of the family.— Home 
dren. Domestics. Slaves. The house. pleasures and joys. Society. Sports. Hospitality. 
* 2 Phe house as a tent—The dwelling. The | Household sorrows. Sickness. Death. Burials, Usages 
Village. The market place. The city. of mourning. 

3. The care and ornaments of the family.— 6. Food of the family.—Laws relating to 
Clothing. Jewelry. Luxuries. food. Meal times. 


® We reserve the subject of Jealousy, and of the sexual offences, as indeed of the assumed difficulties in the Old 
Testament generally, for a separate Excursua, 
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I. Iszaxrn as A STATE. 


The principle—Tho Theocracy as above. 1. | establishment of law and jurisprudence. Lawa 
The organization of a community. a. The organic | Judgments. Punishments. The place of judgment. 
union of the tribes in the land. 6. The organic| The Sanhedrim, Law of the Zealots. [Nazarenes.— 
division of the land among the tribes. ec. The lawof|A.G.] The Prophetic Judgments. Judgment an 
inheritance or primogeniture. 2. Zhe establishment | act of worship. 
of government, The three states or conditions. Priest-} For the rere see Hacensace, p. 188; Ket, 
ly. Prophetic. Royal. Urim and Thummim. 8. The/ ii. p. 1. 


II. Soctat INTERCOURSE. 


1, Oommeroe.—Its conditions, weights, meas- 2. Personal interoourse.—In the gate, visits, 
ures, money. Its forms, Barter, caravans, traffic by | journeys, modes of travel. 
land, trade by sea. For the Israelitish measures, 8. Intellectual interoourse.— Writings and 
BrrTHEsv, Bunsen, i, vol. literature, theological schools, science, special 
sciences, cultus. 
4. Art.—ASee Cultus. 


g 15. 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


See Hacensace : Encyclopedia, p. 185. Lange : | ing paragraphs upon the theological and homilet- 
Matthew, Am, ed., the Introduction and the follow- | ical literature of the Old Testament. 


§ 16. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE ISRAELITES. 


The root of this international law lies in the first promise (Genesis ili. 15), in the 
blessings of Noah (Gen. ix. 25), especially in the promise to Abraham: “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed (Gen. xii. 3-7) ; and in its fuller explana- 
tion (Gen. xxii. 18), all the nations of the earth bless themselves.” The first declara- 
tion in what form this promise should fulfil itself, viz. through a holy Kingdon, is 
found in the blessing which Isaac gave to Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 27); the second and more 
definite declaration in the blessing which Jacob pronounces upon Judah (Gen. xlix. 
8). After establishing the pre-conditions (Ex. xix. a legal separation from the nations, 
and a legal association with them), Moses organized the tribes of Israel into a sacred 
camp, & warlike host, destined to carry on the sacred wars of the Lord. It enters at 
first upon the removing, or in a modified sense the uprooting, of a corrupt heathen 
people, for the purpose of founding a free Israelitish national life. The wider relations 
of Israel to the nations must be determined through its contact with them—in war 
and peace, according to the laws of war and treaties of peace. 

The victories of David awakened in him and in the people, for a time, the thought 
that he was called, with a theocratic political power, to found a sacred world-power, to 
which all nations should be in subjection. (2 Sam. xxiv.) But the thought met the 
severe punishment of Jehovah, who thus turned the mind of the Israelitish people, 
before the declining of its political glory, to a spiritual conquest of the nations. Sol- 
omon entered this path as a Prince of Peace, and reached great results, but he rashly 
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anticipated the New Testament future, the premature individual religious freedom, 
which produced similar destructive results in Israel, with the later idolatrous intoler- 
ance. Since then the Jewish public mind has ever oscillated in uncertainty between 
the two thoughts of a spiritual and political conquest of the world; ever falling more 
decidedly under the influence of the latter thought—which even prior to the extermi- 
nating Jewish wars had made them the od@ium generis humant ;—although the 
prophets with increasing distinctness and emphasis had made the external world- 
dominion dependent upon the inward spiritual conquest of the world, and therefore 
promised it only to the true seed of a spiritual Israel. 

The strict legal separation of Israel from the nations stands in contrast with its 
position between the nations, and its blessed intercourse with those who differed most 
widely from each other, in their whole spirit and tendency. 

Its Pharisaic and fanatical separation from the nations stands in contrast with its 
qutward geographical connection with them (See Lance: Geschichte des Apost. 
Zeitalters, i. p. 208 ff.) and its mingling with heathen nations of the most diverse tend- 
ency and spirit. 

It is by pushing its particularism to its utmost limits, that Israel has brought about 
its own dispersion among the nations. 

Concerning the Ieraelitish international law, its warfare, the celebration of its victories, and the treat- 


ies of peace, see Kit, ii. p. 289 ff. [The popular works on Biblical antiquities may be consulted, but the 
information which they give is—perhaps necessarily—imperfect and unsatisfactory.—A. G.] 


2. Tax LancuaGEs. 


§ 17. 
THE PROVINCE OF OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGES. 


In determining the province of Old Testament languages, it is essential that we 
should have a correct idea of the distinction between the genius of the Semitic 
languages, and that of other languages, especially the Indo-Germanic family. It 
appears from this, that the Semitic idiom, owing to its directness, heartiness, and so 
to speak inwardness, possesses in a high degree a fitness to express the religious and 
moral aspects of doing and suffering, the moral affections and distinctions; while it 
wants in an important sense, the opposite characteristic of indirectness and reflective- 
ness. In particular, the Hebrew language, with the Greek, thus the language of the 
Old Testament, with that of the New, forms the broad contrast of the most complete 
direct method of expression, with the most perfect vehicle for expressing the results 
of philosophic thought and reflection. Both peculiarities are however fused into one, 
in the language of the New Testament, as the higher and new-created form of speech. 


For the literature, see Hacexsacn, p. 122; Bieex: Hinleitung, pp. 87 and 108 [also HavERNICK: 
Introduction to the Old Testamen!.—A. G.] 


8 18. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGES.—LEXICONS. 


See the list of Hebrew Dictionaries and Con- | 2 vole, Leipzig, 1857. [Second ed., 1863. English 
cordances in the Commentary on Matthew, p. 17 | translation by Davinson, London and New York, 
(Amer. ed.). J. First: Hebrew and Chaldes Dic-| 1867. First does not supersede Gesenius. Comp. 
tionary of the Old Testament, with an appendix | also B. Davipson and Bagsrer’s Analytical ana 
eontaining a brief history of Hebrew Lexicography, | Chaldee Lexicon. London, 1848.—A. G.] 
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§ 19. ( 
THE OLD TESTAMENT FORMS OF SPEECH.—GRAMMARS. 


Orsnausen: Hebrew Grammar. Grammaire | Ewatp, Boss, Stuart, Nonpuximer, Conant, Tas 
Hobraique de J. M. Rassrwowicz. Paris, 1862. See | ceites, Gresn.—A, G.] 
Lanor’s Matthew. Am. ed. page 17. [Gxaenrus, 


§ 20. 
REMARKS. 


The development of the Old Testament forms of speech is pervaded throughout 
by a profound, earnest, moral and religious spirit. Even if the heathen nations of 
Canaan used this language, and notwithstanding all these moral treasures, have, 
through their awful corruption, grown ripe for judgment, this does not alter the 
fact. For these tribes may have put on the Semitic language as a strange garment, 
or they may have fallen even from the heights of its spirituality, and therefore have 
fallen so low. The Scripture itself testifies that their decline was gradual. We must 
distinguish also between the elementary ground forms of the language, and its reli- 
gious and moral development in Israel. We call attention here to a few striking exam- 
ples of the profound spiritual significance of the Hebrew forms of speech. wm) is in 
Kal, to groan, sigh, be moved by suffering, in Niphalis to have compassion, in Piel 
to comfort. The spirit of the language thus informs us, that the power to give com- 
fort depends upon our compassion, and this in turn grows out of our suffering; ont 
is in Kal to eat, to consume, in Niphal mutually to devour, ¢. ¢., to carry on war ; 
7373 is in Kal to bow, to bow the knee, to beg, to implore, in the intensive Piel to 
bless, to secure one’s happiness, The so-called different species have the peculiarity 
that they bring into view the moral act, in all the distinctions of doing and suffering, 
and of the reflecting self-determination of the man. And how rich moreover is the 
Hebrew language in its expressions, fitted to convey the more direct life of the soul 
and spirit. 

See Stizn: Neugeordnetes Lehrgebdude der Hebriischen Sprache. For the literature of the Philologia 
sacra, sec HaGensacn, p. 122 ff 
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§ 22. 


THE NECESSITY FOR A NEW CONSTRUCTION OF BIBLICAL, ESPECIALLY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT, HERMENEUTICS. 


- That there is some reform needed here is clear from the fact that modern criticism, 

as the assumed last sound result of the grammatical and historical explanation of the 
Scripture, rejects from the sacred records of the anti-heathen concrete monotheism, ¢.¢., 
from the Old and New Testaments, any heathenish idea or representation, or rather 
brings these same notions and representations into the whole sacred text. As heathen- 
ism springs directly from this, that the idolatrous mind lays undue stress upon the bare 
letter in the book of creation; that it separates and individualizes its objects as far 
as possible ; that it places the sense of the individual part, in opposition to the sense 
of the whole, to the analogia fides or spiritus which alone gives its unity to the book 
of nature, while it dilutes and renders as transitory as possible the sense of the 
universal or the whole; so precisely modern unbelief rests upon an exegesis which op- 
poses all analogy of faith, which presses and even strangles the letter until it is re- 
duced to the most limited sense possible, while it suffers the more universal and his- 
torical in a great measure to evaporate in empty, general, or ideal notions. 

As heathenism laid great stress upon the letter in the book of nature, it fell into 
polytheism. The particular symbol of the divine, or of the Godhead, became a myth 
of some special deity. A God of the day and the light was opposed to a God of the 
night ; a God of the blessings of life and of happiness, to a God of calamities and of 
evil; a God of the waters, to a God of the fire; and finally, the God of one idea to 
the God of another; the God of one thing to the God of other things; 4. ¢., one 
Fetisch to another. The final goal of Polytheism was Fetischism. 

On the other hand, the grand unities of the text of nature, and with these of his- 
tory, the revelations of mercy, truth, peace, and beauty were not embraced in one 
living concrete unity, in the idea of a personal revelation, but were diluted into the 
abstract unity of the one pantheistic one; the one everywhere appearing and then 
vanishing, formless, impersonal, divine being. Pantheism ends, when pushed to its 
legitimate consequences, in Atheism. 

The two fundamental laws of human thought, a true analysis and synthesis, were 
used in a false method, since they place in their room an abstract absolute analysis 
and synthesis, and then to escape from the intolerable opposition, they mingled all 
distinctions and combinations into a confused mass, and then separated the mass 
again in the same fantastical manner. This could only issue on the one hand in a 
pantheistic polytheism, and on the other in a pantheistic dualism. 

Modern criticism presses the letter of scripture in a direction opposed to Cocceian- 
ism. If Cocceius transforms all places in the scripture, from the seed to a tree, and 
forces into it an utterance of the whole developed truth of revelation (¢. g., the Prot- 
evangelium), this criticism inverts his whole method, since it circumscribes the letter 
within the narrowest signification possible, Thus, according to its method, Christ, 
according to the gospel by Matthew, must have ridden upon two asses at once; the 
Apostle Paul must have conceived of Christ as in his being, physical light ; John must 
have denied him the human soul and spirit, because he says: “the word was made 
flesh ;” Jehovah must have in heaven a literal palace ; and the speaking with tongues 
must have been a mere stammering or jargon. This is the mere logomachy into which 
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this modern Talmudism relapses, like the Jewish Talmud, seeking to interpret the 
scriptures in a heathen method. 

On the other hand, this same criticism evaporates the more general truths of sacred 
scripture, especially those which are at the same time historical, into mere abstract 
generalities. Thus, e. g., the birth of the Godman, is nothing more than the birth of 
the theanthropic consciousness ; the resurrection of Christ only the re-awakening of 
the idea of Christ; the whole eschatology nothing more than the symbolism of the 
immanent and progressing world-judgment. 

The Alpha and Omega of Christianity, as indeed of all revealed religion, is the 
living synthesis of spirit and nature, of idea and fact, of the divine and human, finally 
of the Deity and humanity ; and the central point, the key and measure of all the doc- 
trines of revelation, and of all true interpretations of scripture is the great watch- 
word: “The word was made flesh.” The modern pseudological criticism consiste in 
the disruption of this synthesis. The letter is taken as the mere word of man, and 
the historical fact as a purely human event, while, in trath, in the form of symbolical 
declarations, the universal religions ideas, the eternal facts of the spirit, are brought 
into light only through these ever varying human ideas and facts. There is no unity. 
For both the personality lying at the faundation, the alpha, and the glorified personality, 
the omega, are wanting ; and instead of this, there is only within the disturbing and 
blinding influence of the material world, the gradual progress from one ideal unknown 
to another, lying still further in the region of the unknown. The last result of all 
spiritual hopes and expectations is the absolute riddle. 

It must be granted that this exegetical method has its precursor in the poverty 
and shortcoming of the orthodox exegesis. Even here Wwe find to a great extent, an 
extreme literal exegesis in a perpetual interchange with a fabulous allegorizing of the 
scripture. What this literal exegesis makes comprehensible, and to some degree im- 
presses, is the sense of the infinite importance of the biblical word, in its definite and 
individual form. "What, on the other hand, the whole history of the allegoric inter- 
pretation of the scripture declares is, that conviction, living through all ages of the 
church, of the divine fulness and symbolical infinitude of the scripture word. The 
four-fold and seven-fold sense of the allegorizers of the middle ages, is the rainbow 
coloring, into which the pure white light of the symbolical and ideal sense of scripture 
is resolved, to the mediseval longing and faith. But when adherence to the letter 
becomes so rigid that it denies any room for poetry in the historical statement, 
because it mistakes the idea, whose clothing is this symbolical poetry ; when, ¢. g., it 
insists with stiffnecked obstinacy that the six creative days are six ordinary astro- 
nomical days ; when it sees in the stopping of the sun at the command of Joshua, a 
new astronomical event : when it makes Lot’s wife to become a real particular pillar 
of salt, and Balaam’s ass actually to speak in the forms of human speech ; then it is 
justly chargeable with being dead and spiritless, and places weapons in the hands of 
unbelief. It is only pushing this view to its consequences, when the literal inter- 
pretation involves itself in absurdity. Moving im its circuit, this same unspiritual 
criticism changes the allegorical interpretation of particular parts of the solid words | 
of the bible, into an allegorical interpretation of the entire word, and thus spreads 
over the firm monotheistic ground of the holy scripture, the variegated cloud covering 
of a pantheistic view of the world and theology. Although the text sounds through- 
out monotheistic, the idea must be taken in a pantheistic sense, since the text is nothing 
else than the polytheistic dismembered form of the one pantheistic spirit. Thespirit of 
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this criticism indeed so daringly inverts the true relation, that it transforms an entire 
historical apostolic letter, like that to Philemon, into an allegorical point of doctrine, 
while it inversely interprets an entirely allegorical and symbolical book, like the 
Apocalypse, as if we must understand it literally throughout. But the assumption of 
the mythical character of the sacred books is the grand means by which this fleeting 
misty spirit of modern pantheistic ideas is bound in with the rigid orass literal sense, 

In reference to the Old Testament, many theologians who are firm believers in 
revelation, have held that the theory of mythical portions could not be erroneous, if 
they would not be involved in the untenable results of the literal exegesis. The 
modern interpreter of the scriptures, in his explanation of large portions of the Old 
Testament, thinks it necessary, as the only solution of difficulties, to.choose between 
the mythical, or purely literal theory. This alternative is accepted, especially as to the 
creative days, paradise, the marriage of the sons of God with the daughters of men, 
and points like these. 

But even this alternative ts fundamentally erroneous. It mistakes the A BC for the 
fall understanding of the principle upon which the bible is written, the trath, viz, that 
the peculiar subject matter of the theanthropic revealed word must have a peculiar 
form. The bible contains dra Aeyopeva not only as to its subject matter, the miracles, 
and as to its form, peculiar forms of expression, but is itself, in whole and in part, an 
drat Xeyopevoy as to its contents, and therefore necessarily as to its form. We apply 
this to the Old Testament. 

The Old Testament, as containing the records of concrete monotheism, or rather 
of the concrete monotheistic revealed faith, cannot contain any myths. It can and 
must indeed contain historical statements, which so far and no farther, resemble 
myths as the melon resembles the gourd, or the parsley the hemlock. But no one 
need be deceived by the most striking resemblances. 

Is it not true, in the first place, that mythology is the peculiar living garment, the 
unalterable form of heathenism, especially of heathen polytheism ? 

Is it not true, secondly, that the Old Testament, with its monotheism, forms the 
great historical antagonistic contrast to the heathen polytheism ? 

Is it not true also, thirdly, as Hegel has said, that the true form can never be 
separated from the contents, but must be determined throughout by them ? 

Bat then it is inconceivable that the Old Testament should have carried out its 
antagonistic opposition to the subject matter ‘of heathenism, by using the specific 
form of heathenism, ¢. e., by the use of myths. 

It is inconceivable because the myth is a religious statement, in which the con- 
sciousness has lost the distinction between the symbol and the symbolized idea. In 
other words, the myth as such is never barely a form. In it the idea has lost itself 
m the image, and is bound there until the day of future redemption. On the other 
hand, the very nature of the Hebrew view and idiom consists in this, that it first . 
clearty grasps the distinction between God and the world, between his spirit and hie 
signs, and then establishes the distinction firmly. Hence even in all its individual 
parts as a revelation of faith, it has kept itself ever awake to the consciousness of the 
distinction between its images and the realities to which they correspond. To such 
an extent is this true, that to avoid being entangled in any one figure, even when it 
is purely rhetorical, the Hebrew in some way changes his poetical statements and 
expressions, a fact which appears strange to one accustomed to the constancy with 
whieh figures are used by classical writers, e. g., see the 18th and 21st Psalms 
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Mythology not only elaborates individual figures, but strings one to another until it 
forms a complete mythical circle. 

Finally, the myth as such has no historical efficiency or results. It is the form of 
a passive lifeless religion. Religion, having life and activity, must have a form suited 
to its inward nature. 

The Old Testament, as the record of the revealed faith, contains no merely literal 
historical statements, in the same sense in which profane history contains them, which 
records facts for the sake of the facta, and in its practical instruction goes no further 
back than to second causes, and oftentimes to those only which are most obvious and 
familiar. We must distinguish clearly between the religious history of the scriptures 
and common history. Not of course in the sense that it is less historical, or less a nar- 
rative of facts, but in the sense that it presents the fact in the light of its highest first 
cause, its idea, its symbolical import, and therefore in a somewhat poetically elevated 
style. The biblical fact wears a poetical dress in its presentation, from a threefold point 
of view; 1. through its relation to the fundamental religious thought or idea, in which 
the writer comprehends it in the light of divine illumination; 2. through its relation 
to the fundamental religious thought of the book, ¢. ¢., its special connection with 
revelation in which the writer states it ; 3. through its relation to the central thought 
of divine revelation itself, with which the Holy Spirit has connected it, whether the 
author was conscious of it or not. We take, ¢.g., the passage which speaks of the 
Cherubim, who after the expulsion of Adam and Eve, guarded the gate of Paradise, 
especially the way to the tree of life, with the flaming sword, The fact is this, that 
the first man as a sinner, was through the terror of God, driven forth from the original 
place of blessedness which he had polluted by sin. Viewed according to the religious 
thought or idea of the passage in and by itself, these terrors are angels of the Lord, 
personal manifestations of the personal and righteous God, who keeps man, guilty and 
subject to death, from any return to the tree of life (Ps. xviil. and civ.). Viewed in 
connection with the fundamental thought of Genesis, these Cherubim are destined to 
keep man from the heathen longings after the old Paradise, and to impel him onward 
to the new tree of life, the religion of the future as it came to be established in Abra 
ham (Gen. xii. 1, Go out of the land of thy fathers). Viewed, finally, in its relation 
to the general spirit of the scriptures, these Cherubim introduce not only the doctrine 
of angels generally, but also the doctrine of the fundamental form of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation through the angel of the Lord, and the angel of the divine judgments 
who is ever impelling humanity, through all history, from the threshold of the old 
paradise, to the open gate of the new and eternal paradise. As to the relation of a defi- 
nite fact to the special religious idea, e. g., the expression, Lot’s wife looked behind her 
and became a pillar of salt, not only records, that through her indecision and turning 
back she was overtaken by the storm of fire, but also contains the thought that inde- 
cision as to the way of escape, begins with the first look after the old, forsaken goods of 
this life ; and that every judgment of death upon those who thus turn back, is erected 
along the way of escape as a warning to others. As to the relation of the particalar 
expression to the individual book, ¢. ¢., the fandamental view or purpose of the author, 
modern criticism would save itself a hundred vexed questions, from an inadequate 
conception and treatment of the sacred text, if it would proceed from this funda- 
mental thought, and thus understand the arrangement of particular books, what they 
include and omit, their connections and transitions. These vexatious questions, ¢. 7., 
— Which of the three evangelists is the original ?— Which of them is correct ?— Which 
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preserves the true, connection and the original expression? would cease in a great 
measure, if we will only concede to the sacred writer, what we usually concede tc 
other writers and artists, viz.: that he has a fundamental thought—a prevailing 
principle upon which he constructs his work. That the history of Joseph, «. g., is 
more particularly related than that of Isaac or the patriarchs, is closely connected 
with the fundamental thought or principle of Genesis, that it should narrate the 
history of the origin of all things, down to the origin of the holy people in Egypt, as 
that was brought about through the history of Joseph; and not only the history of 
the origin of this people, but of its exodus from bondage, which was inwoven with the 
great crime of Joseph’s brethren, who sold him into bondage. As to its connection 
with the principle of scripture as a whole, this history is an expressive image of 
divine Providence, in its relation to human innocence and guilt, as it is destined to 
be the type of all the subsequent providential leadings of this nature, down to the 
history of Christ. 

In every particular fact, the religious idea of the absolute divine causality rises 
into prominence above all natural second causes, As the heathen is entangled and 
lost in second causes, so the theocratic believer must ever go back to the sovereignty 
and providence of God. He does not deny the second canse, since he rejects all one- 
sided supernaturalism, but clothes it in a new form in the splendor of Divine Provi- 
dence. The Cherubim with the flaming sword appear later as the symbolic forms of 
Divine Providence (Ps, civ.), as the Cherubim of the storm upon which Jehovah rides 
(Ps. xviii.), as the seraphim, the angels of fire, who should consume the temple of hard- 
ened and obdurate Israel (Isa. vi.). Even moral second causes, human freedom and 
human guilt, must be placed under the divine causality, and this not according to the 
assumption of a crushing fatalistic idea of Providence (Wegscheider), but according 
to the fundamental law of Divine Providence itself. When the Bible records that 
God hardened the heart of Pharaoh, it informs us also that Pharaoh was a despot 
and hardened his own heart; and further, that all his guilt was foreseen, and, under 
the righteous judgment of God, set for the glorifying of his name in the execution 
of the plan of his kingdom. That is a strong one-sided supernaturalism, which 
utterly denies not only natural but moral second causes, when they are not made 
prominent in the statement of Divine Providence, or, perhaps, notwithstanding they 
are made prominent. For the same reasons, the authors of the books of the Bible 
have not recorded all the facts of the sacred history remarkable to human view, with 
the same minuteness, but only the principal points in the development of the king- 
dom of God, through a given period of time. They devote themselves more to the 
pictures of personal life than to the description of their impersonal surroundings ; to 
the creative epochs, than to the lapse of time between; to the turning-points of a 
grand crisis, more than to the after progress and development ; rather to the great 
living picture of individuals illustrating all, than to an external massing together of 
particular things. The method of writing the sacred history of the Bible is like its 
chronology, its view of the world, throughout living, personal, dynamic. As to the 
connection of the particular books of the Bible, it is undeniable that the great pro- 
found, all-pervading formative element is the ideal fact of the saving self-revelation 
of God even to his incarnation, ¢. ¢., the soteriological messianic idea, As the 
direction of any given mountain range is determined by a certain concrete law of 
nature: so, much more is the formation of any individual part of the Canon, But ss 
to its relation to the other parts, its outward connection and articulation, it cannot be 
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denied that in the region of revelation, there must have been not only an inspiration of 
the records themselves, but of the records in their present form, and that it is just as 
one-sided to deny the traces of this inspired editing of the sacred records (Luke i. 
1), as to enfeeble their testimony, by the supposition of an uncanonical biblical book- 
making; of a painful and laborious compilation and ro of diverse elements or 
parts into one. 

Biblical hermeneutics cannot well deny that the saeanthents and theocratic tradi- 
tions are older than the oldest written records. Neither can it deny that even since 
the art of writing was known, the living discourse, the oral narrative, the revelation 
through facts, is older, and in some sense more original, than the written word. But 
it asserts and must assert, that the written word throughout belongs to the region of 
revelation—to the very acts through which the revelation is made—and forms indeed 
the acme and the limits of sacred revelation. And as to the sacred tradition, it is not 
to be confounded with the idea of tradition as it is usually associated with the idea of 
the myth. The sacred tradition, in its wealth of religious ideas, lies back of the myth ; the 
popular tradition, in the ordinary sense of the word, lies on this side of the myth, nearer to 
authentic history. The heathen myth is the heathen dogmatics, as they belong to the 
earlier age of any given heathen people. The popular traditions are the heathen 
ethics of the same people, an ethics exemplified in fabulous personages as they were 
concerned in the chief events of that people during the transition period, from its 
mythical to its historical age. We can trace this relation both through the Greek 
and the German traditionary period. In the blooming period of the ethical traditions 
the poetio, sceptical, trifling, even ironical transformation of the myth takes its origin. 

We can now distinguish by certain fixed characteristics the Old Testament sym- 
bolical statements from the mythical statements. 


The acute attempt of Scumizper to determine the | minary to the Biblical history, 1837, does not lead to 
relation between the religious method of writing his-! satisfactory results, See Lance: Positiv Dogmatik, 
tory, and the ordinary methods in his essay: Prelt- | p. 385. 


The general distinction :—it is all true but is not all actual,—leaves the relation both 
as to quantity and quality, between the ideal truth and the historical events, so un- 
determined, that it will not avail to fix firmly the characteristics of Scripture, in its 
distinction from all myths, as from all ordinary historical writings in which events are 
traced to their causes. We have treated hitherto only of the biblical method of 
writing history, but we must now treat of the biblical method of stating things 
generally, in order that we may place in contrast the idea of the myth, and the coun- 
ter idea of the scripture word, according as they stand connected with, or opposed 
to, each other. 

We may distinguish the historical and philosophical (or, more accurately, physical 
or philosophical) myths, and according to this distinction, we may view the Bible 
- word in contrast to them, as to its facts, and as to its doctrines. 

The affinity between all mythology and the whole scripture, according to which 
the scripture and especially the evangelical history, may be viewed as the fulfilling 
of all myths; is the union of the idea and the fact, or of actual signs, or of words, to 
a symbol of the eternal, in the Janguage of poetry. 

But even here the biblical fact is clearly distinguished from the historical myth. 
The latter has the minimum of reality only, perhaps the mere moral longing or wish, 
or it may be some facts of the popular or heroic natural life, brought by a noatical 
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symbolism into union with an idea, and made to be the beareg of that idea; while the 
biblical fact always bas an historical basis, whose greatness and importance is felt 
throughonat the history of the kingdom of God ; one particular event, which has reached 
its peculiar definite expression in the light of its universal significance. The biblical 
fact through its ideal transparency has been raised from an individual to a general 
fact, and thus become a biblical doctrine. Its unessential individual form may have 
disappeared in the splendor of its idea, but the total fact remains. On the contrary, 
the element of reality which lies at the foundation of the historical myth, is to such 
an extent transformed by the ideal poetry, and its historical actuality is so far un- 
susceptible of proof, that it becomes more or less a question whether there is such an 
element or not. 

But as the biblical facts have throughout the splendor of ideal truths, so the 
biblical doctrines have throughout the energy of facts. They are facts of the active 
religious consciousness, clothed with so decisive an energy and significance, that we 
may view them as the eternal deeds of the Spirit, presented in the clear distinct light 
of particular passages, e. g., the Psalms, Proverbs, the Sermon on the Mount. This 
historical character of the action is wanting in the philosophic myths. We under- 
stand them first, when we have rescued through Christianity the philosophical and 
moral doctrines which they contain. The myth itself waits for redemption from its 
bondage through the idolatrous sense, by the virtue of the scripture word. In its 
free form it appears as an ancient symbol. 

As to the chief distinction, we would prefer, for our own part, to distinguish in all 
myths physical, historical, and religious elements, and hence would class them as 
preéminently scientific, historical, or religious, as one or the other of these elements 
might come into prominence. 

To the style of the historical myth we would oppose the style of the Old Testa- 
ment histories, to the style of the scientific (philosophical) myth the Old Testament 
doctrinal writings, to the predominantly religious myth the Old Testament prophetic 
word. As the preéminently religious myth forms the synthesis of the physical and 
historical, so the prophetic word forms the higher unity of the historical and 
didactic word. The science of hermeneutics therefore, as the hermeneutics of the 
prophetic word, must bring out clearly, that in this region all the historical is in the 
highest measure ideal and symbolical (e. g., the temple of Ezekiel, the concubine of 
Hosea) and all the didactic is destined in its eternal actual energy and results to 
reach beyond the Old Testament limits. 

We trust that these suggestions for the wider culture of biblical, especially Old 
Testament hermeneutics, may find useful illustration in our Biblework. But this 
must be borne in mind: we hold that particular parts of the Old Testament must 
remain to us in a great measure dark and inexplicable, so long as the distinction 
between the ordinary style of history, and the higher religious style, is not more 
firmly established, and consistently carricd out. Zhis holds true in our opinion 
especially of the books of Chronicles and the book of Esther, and, among the prophet- 
ical books, of Daniel and Jonah. 

Finally, as to the well-known distinction between the Semitic and Japhetic modes 
of speech, there is not only at the foundation, that misconceived and misapplied 
difference, the opposition between oriental directness and occidental reflectiveness, 
and further the opposition between the religious and secular view of the world in a 
medieval sense, of the old and new time, #. ¢, of the spontaneous development of 
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Pagan culture, and the derivative culture of Christian civilization; but also the 
opposition between the religious method of presenting history and doctrine, and the 
more pragmatic view of history, and the dialectic mode of teaching doctrine. It is 
evident, however, that such a distinction does not destroy the unity of the Spirit, the 
communion of ideas and faith between the two spheres. By the faith, Abraham must 
have understood essentially the same truths which any enlightened Christian, 
whether a theologian or philosopher, understands to-day. 

(For the promotion of Old Testament Exegesis through more correct hermeneutical 
principles, see Appendix.) 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
8 23. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND ITS RELATED LITERATURE. 


Compare Hacrenpacn: Encyclopedia, pp. 145, 150, 151. 

Hagenbach makes the science of Introduction preliminary to that of Criticism. 
We hold that this order must be inverted, since Introduction is impossible without 
Criticism. Biblical Criticism is the seientific examination of the Bible as to ite 
historical and traditional form. It decides according to historical or outward, and 
according to real or inward, signs, as to the biblical origin of the sacred books, 
as one whole, and as individual parts, 4. ¢, as to their authenticity and integrity. 
In the course of its procedure it passes from the examination and purging of the 
text, to its construction, confirmation and its restoration to its original form. | 
It is thus, to follow Hagenbach, according to its sources of determination (or rules) 
outward and inward, according to its results (decisions) negative and positive, 
Criticism. We must observe, however, the manifold signification which has been 
attached to the contrasts between negative and positive Criticism (used now in a 
historical, and then in a dogmatic sense); between a lower and higher Criticism 
(now as a question upon the integrity and authenticity, now as a decision according 
to the existing witnesses, manuscripts, translations, or according to scientific com- 
bination, upon the spirit of various writings and passages). There can be no ques- 
tion that Criticism belongs to the most essential and vital functions of biblical 
theology. It is, 1. Necessary; 2, not merely a modern Criticism of recent date, but 
has existed from early time; and 3, like every theological function, it has been sub- 
jected to great errors, and requires therefore a criticism upon itself. 


[There is a large clase of English works here, among which those of Hawriron, Jones, Watton : Prolego- 
mena; Kxexxicott: Dissertations; Sroanr: Hrnesti; Davipson: Criticiom; Grrarp: Institutes of 
Biklical Oriticiem ; Honsixy: Biblical Criticiem, London, 1810, may be consulted.—A. G.] 


“ 


8 24. 
DESIRABLENESS OF AN ORGANON OF CRITICISM. 


It is remarkable that Theology, with an immense activity of the critical processes, 
is still without any well-formed theory of Criticism. "We have on several occasions 
suggested that such an organon is still wanting. It should aim to establish all the 
leading principles for the theological and critical process, and then to exclude all 
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amnecessary critical principles. The first fundamental position would be, that 
there must be an agreement as to the religious and philosophical criticism of 
Revelation and of Christianity itself Starting from the modern philosophical 
assumptions of Deism and Pantheism, some have criticised exegetically and historically 
the biblical records, ¢. ¢., they have mingled in an unscientific manner philosophical 
and purely infidel prejudices, with real critical principles, in an unfair procedure. 
And it has occurred that the results of this critical blundering have been set forth 
and commended as the results of a higher criticism of the historical view (see Lancs: 
Apostol Zeitalter, i. p. 9). It is most important therefore to determine first of all, in 
order to mect satisfactorily the religious and philosophical preliminary questions, 
whether one recognizes or not the idea and reality of a personal God, of his personal 
revelation, of his personal presence in the world, and his personal communion with 
the Elect, é. ¢., the souls of men awakened to the consciousness of their eternal per- 
sonality. The organon of criticism places this recognition, or rather knowledge, at 
the very summit of its system, and denies to those who reject the living idea of 
revelation, the right and the power to engage in any scientific exegetical and historical 

Then it would be the aim in this first division of the Organon of criticism, to fix 
firmly the ideas of the originality, especially of the authenticity and integrity of the 
Bible. The first fundamental characteristic of biblical originality is defined in the 
Evangelic word, “the Word was made flesh,” ¢.¢, by the supposition that in the 
whole region of revelation, we are dealing with an indissoluble synthesis of idea and 
fact, 3. ¢., with personal life; but never with ideas without historical facts, and never 
with historical facts without an ideal foundation and significance, This is the very 
AB C of a sound criticism, over against which the latest spiritualistic critical fraud, 
which has spread from Tiibingen through a part of the Evangelical church, must be 
viewed asa paganistic idealism, modified by its passage through Christianity ; and 
according to which also the ultra supernaturalistic interpretation of biblical history, 
as a mere narration of events in their order from cause to effect, without ideal contents 
or form, appears a lifeless and unspiritual tradition of a fundamentally worldly 
Empiricism. The succeeding question as to the authenticity, is determined accord- 
ingly by this, that in every biblical book we must take into view its peculiar inward 
form derived from the spirit of the book, as well as its historical declarations. Still 
farther, the different Genera ecribendi must be determined as they are ascertained 
from the actual appearance of the biblical books, and from the spirit of Revelation. 
It is accordingly critically incorrect to insist that the book Ecclesiastes, according to 
its declaration, must be regarded as the work of Solomon, since we are here dealing 
with a poetical book, which may put the experience of the vanity of the world in the 
mouth of the Son of David. But it is critically incorrect also to deny that the 
Apocalypee is the work of John, since we are here concerned with prophetic announce- 
ments, which rest expressly upon the authority of the Apostle. True poetry does 
not assume a fictitious name, when it puts its words in the mouth of a symbolical and 
fit personage, but prophecy would, should it resort to the same procedure. Then as 
to the integrity of the biblical books, criticism must determine, as is evident from the 
countless variations in the text of the New Testament, and from the free relation of 
the Septuagint to the Old Testament, that from the earliest time the records of 
revelation in the sanctuary of the church of God, were not regarded as literal and 
inviolable documents, but as the leaves and words of the Spirit, and that notwith- 
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standing this freedom the authentio word, as to all essential points, was held sacred, 
For with all the differences of the Septuagint, it is not possible to bring out of the 
Old Testament any essentially modified Old Covenant, and amid all the variations of 
the New Testament, we still discern the same gospel in all its essential features. 

In reference to both questions, however, it is evident from the relation of Genesis 
to the original traditions, of the Gospel of Luke to the records he had before him, of 
the second Epistle of Peter to the Epistle of Jude, from the resemblance as to 
thought and form in many passages between different authors (e. g., one between 
Isaiah and Micah), that we must explain not only the first origin and elements of the 
biblical records, but also the theocratic and apostolic form in which we now have 
them, as properly belonging to the region of canonical revelation. 

With regard to the rules or oriteria of biblical criticism, the idea of actual revela- 
tion, #. ¢, of the effecte of the living interchange between the personal God and the 
personal human spirit, forms the first rule. This mvolves, first, the recognition of 
historical facts belonging to true human freedom, as the Pantheist cannot regard 
them; secondly, the original religious facts, which are entirely foreign to Deism ; 
thirdly, the specific actual revelation as it rends asunder the supposition of Dualism. 
Without the recognition of the historical, the religious, the theocratic heroism, we 
have no rule for the critical examination of the contents of the sacred scripture. 

Then, in the second place, we must fix firmly the idea of human personality 
awakened and freed through the personality of God, as it involves a complete origin- 
ality both as to its own views and preductions. As the Bible throughout is an 
original work of the Spirit of God, so each individual book is an original work of the 
chosen human spirit who wrote it. Innumerable questions which criticism is inade- 
quate to solve, find their solution here. To ascribe, ¢.g., the production of the 
second part of Isaiah to the Scribe Baruch, or to Mark the authorship of the original 
Gospel, after which the other synoptics in a most extraordinary way have copied, or 
the Epistle to the Ephesians to an imperfect impression taken from that to the 
Colossians, or the Apocalypse to John Mark as its author, rests upon the failure 
to estimate properly the originality of the biblical writer, the originality of his 
works, and the connection between thetwo. It isclear that, with originality, we con- 
cede to the writers of the Bible that thorough consistency of Spirit which is peculiar 
to a living, spiritually free personality. 

From the originality of Revelation as a whole, in its connection with the original- 
ity of the writers of the particular books of Revelation, arises the originality of the 
collection of the biblical books. They are the closely connected products of one 
peculiar intellectual creative forming principle; and therefore form one complete 
Canon, as they are one complete Cosmos, ¢. ¢., the organon of criticism presupposes 
the analogy of faith. 

But as it presupposes this analogy, it has at the same time to ascertain its essential 
elements out of its fundamental thoughts, ¢. ¢., the peculiar fundamental truths of 
biblical theology. 

With the existence of the analogy of faith, which reveals itself further in the 
analogy of the Scriptures, is determined the human side of the Holy Scriptures, 
agreeably to the historical differences and manifold forms, ¢. ¢., the germ-like incipi 
ence, the historical gradual growth, the regular development, the indissoluble con- 
nection, finally the perfect completion of its facts and doctrines neonates to the 
idea of revelation. 
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8 25. 
THE PRINCIPAL CRITICAL QUESTIONS IN THE TREATMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In the introduction to the Old Testament the following important critical ques 
tions hold a prominent place: the unity of Genesis, the Mosaic authenticity of the 
“Pentateuch, the authentic historical character of the historical books following the 
Pentateuch, the age of Job (also as to its historical basis), the limits as to time of the 
collection of the Psalms, the authenticity of the writings of Solomon (and the import 
of the Song in particular), the relation between the first and second parts of Isaiah 
(ch. xl.-Ixvi.), between the Hebrew text of Jeremiah and the text of the Septuagint, 
between the book of Daniel and Daniel himself, the import of the book of Jonah, and 
finally the relation of the first part of Zechariah to the second (ch. ix.—xiv.). 

The ecclesiastical and theological interest in these questions will be essentially met 
and satisfied, if, in the first place, genuine historical records of revelation, flowing from 
the time at which the revelation was made, are recognized as the foundation, and to 
some extent essential component parts, of the writings in question ; and if, in the second 
place, it is firmly held that the bringing of these records into their present form took 
place on canonical ground, within the sphere of Old Testament revelation, under the 
direction and guarantee of the prophetic Spirit. Under the energetic influence of 
these two positions, the canonical faith in the Bible, and a free critical examination, 
have approximated each other, and under their more perfect influence they will cele- 
brate their full reconciliation. And if in the process some prejudgments of the 
ecclesiastical tradition must be conceded, so criticism in its turn must yield up a mass 
of thoughtless errors and exaggerations, Traditional theology will come into liberty 
through a proper estimate of the historical character of the biblical books; and 
criticism itself will be freed from the mistakes into which it has thoughtlessly fallen 
through a low estimate of the ideal contents of the sacred writings. 

Although there is much in Genesis in favor of the distinction of Elohistic and 
Jehovistic records, yet the fact made prominent by Hengstenberg and others cannot 
be denied, viz., that the names Elohim and Jehovah are throughout so distinguished, 
that the one prevails in those passages which speak of the general relation of God to 
the world, the other in those in which the theocratic relation of God to his people and 
kingdom rises into prominence. This contrast, embraced by the unity of the con- 
sciousness of faith in revelation, not only runs through the Pentateuch, but appears 
in a marked form in the opposition between the general doctrine of wisdom as viewed. 
by Solomon, and the Davidic theocratic doctrine of the Messiah. It pervades the: 
Old Testament Apocrypha, in the New Testament celebrates its transfiguration in the. 
contrast between the Gospel of John, his doctrine of the logos on the one side, and 
the synoptical and Petrino-Pauline view on the other; and finally, in the opposition 
between the Christian and ecclesiastical dogmatism, and the Christian and social human- , 
itarmnism, runs through the history of the church, manifesting itself in the Reformation 
through the twin forms, Luther and Melanchthon, Calvin and Zwingle. The fall 
influence of the increasingly perfect view of the great harmonious oppositions or oon- 
trasta in revelation, and the history of revelation, upon the minute analysis of the 
biblical test, is yet to be eaperienced. 


On the present state of the investigation, see Burrx: Kinleitung, p. 227 ff. - 
3 
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As to the Pentateuch, we recognize the following limiting positions of Bleek, while 
we differ from him in many particulars: 1. That there are in the Pentateuch very 
important sections which were written by Moses and in his time, in the very form in 
which we now read them. 2. That Moses did not compose the Pentateuch, as one 
complete historical work as it les before us. The clearest instance in favor of the 
last position is obviously the record of the death and burial of Moses (Deut. xxxiv.). As 
to the marks in Deuteronomy which point to a later origin, we must bear in mind 
that Moses was not only the Lawgiver, but the Prophet, and that at the close of his 
career in life, in the solemn review of his work, he would have a motive to prophetic- 
ally explain and glorify the particularism of that economy which he had founded un- 
der the divine direction, by bringing out into bolder relief its universal aspect, which 
he does in Deuteronomy. In the essential portions of Deuteronomy, which we ascribe 
to Moses, he obviates, as far as possible, that pharisaic particularism which might 
grow up from a barely legal and literal interpretation of the books of the law, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, and Numbers. Deuteronomy is the repetition of the law, under the 
illumination of the prophetic spirit, in the light of the future of prophecy. 


As to those older records quoted in the Old Tes- 
tament itself, as a basis for its statements, compare 
Buixex, p. 148 ff. We refer here to 1. The book of 
the wars of Jehovah (Numbers xxi. 14, 15, compare 
v. 17, 18 and 27-80); 2. The book of Jasnzr 
(Josh. x. 18; 2 Sam. i. 18); 8. The book of 
the history of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 41) ; 4. 1 Chron. 
xxix, 29, 30, for the history of David, a. The book of 
Samuel the seer, b. The book of Nathan the prophet, 
c. The book of Gad the seer; 5. For the history of 
Solomon, 2 Chron. ix. 29, a. The prophecy of Ahijah 
the Shilonite, b. the book of Iddo the seer against 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat; 6. For the history of 
Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xii. 15, the book of Shemaiah 
the prophet and Iddo the seer; 7. For the history 


of Abijah, 2 Chron. xiii, 22, the story (commentary) 
of the prophet Iddo; 8. There are constantly cited 
in the books of Kings: a. The book of the history 
of the Kings of Israel ; b. The book of the history of 
the Kings of Judah. The latter seems to be that re- 
ferred to in the books of Chronicles, as the book of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel: cited also 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 27; 9. 2 Chron. xx. 84. The historical book of 
the prophet Jehu, which is inserted in the book of 
the Kings of Israel ; 10. 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, a book of 
Isaiah, upon the Kings of Judah and Israel; 11. 
For the history of Manasseh, the histories or sayings 
of Hosai or seers; and in 1 Chron. xxvii. 24, a book 
of the Chronicles of David the King. 


If the post-Mosaic historical books of the Old Testament are rearrangements of 


original records, which belong to unknown authors, still the supposition of contra- 
dictions, of mythical portions, of the extremely late dates assigned as the time of 
their origin, is closely connected with a failure to estimate their more recondite histor. 
ical relations, and their ideal and symbolical aspect. This is especially true in regard 
to the judgments formed upon the two books of Chronicles, and the book of Esther. 

That in the military sections of the book of Joshua he alone is spoken of, while in 
those which record the geographical divisions of the land, Eleazer acts with him ; 
that in one place the official elders and judges codperate, and in another the natural 
heads of the tribes; that under the military point of view the tribes are otherwise 
described than under the geographical,—these are distinctions grounded in actual 
differences. ° 

In the long period which the book of Judges embraces, the orthodox criticism 
obviously injures its own cause, when it denies the basis of more historical sources ; 
since the supposition of such sources, so far from weakening, actually strengthens the 
trustworthiness of the book. That the point of view of the episode, ch. xvii.—xxi., 
is untheocratic, is entirely untenable. 

The two books of Samuel, which are plainly distinguished by the contrast between 
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Saul and David, the rejected King, and the man after God’s own heart, point back 
through their ingenious and throughout characteristic style, to rich original records 
lying at their source. The books of Kings and Chronicles refer in various ways to the 
records upon which their statements rest. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah bear these names especially (as the books of 
Samuel), only because they speak of these men. This is obvious, first, because they 
were originally bound in one whole, and secondly, because in their present form they 
contain portions which point to a later date. It is equally clear that the original part 
of these books must belong to the men whose names they bear. 

The book of Esther, in the regulations for the feast of Purim, refers back to a re- 
markable historical event. It contains too many historical indications to be regarded 
with Semler as fiction, and too much which appears literally improbable, to be re- 
garded as pure history. It is probably the fruit of a fact, represented allegorically for 
the illustration of the trath, that the true people of God, even in its dispersion, is 
wonderfully preserved, and made victorious over the most skilful assaults of its 
enemies.* In this respect the book of Esther forms a contrast with the book of Jo- 
nah, which also represents allegorically a wonderful event, in order to illustrate the 
mercy of God to the heathen, and in opposition to the narrow-minded exclusiveness 
of the Jews. Hence we are able to explain the fact that the name of God does not 
occur in Esther, as indeed it scarcely occurs in the Song. 

The connection of an allegorical and poetical explanation, with the basis of histor- 
ical fact on which it rests, is now generally admitted in reference to the book of Job. 
But here the character of a didactic poem comes into prominence. In the critical 
examination of this book, doubts in regard to the speech of Elihu will have to yield to 
any profound insight into its nature, since it obviously forms the transition from the 
preceding speeches, to the closing manifestation of God. From its universal charac- 
ter in connection with its theme, the innocent suffering of Job, it is well-nigh certain 
that its origin belongs to a time when the glory of Israel, culminating in Solomon, 
was on the decline: the time of the fading glory of the Kingdom. 

That the Psalter in its original portions belongs to David, as the Proverbs to Sol- 
omon, is conceded even by the modern criticism. But it is evident from the division 
into five books, that the collection grew gradually to its present form. The existence 
of Psalms originating during the Exile is beyond question (Ps. cii., cxxxvii.). But the 
attempt to place a large part of the Psalms in the time of the Maccabees, has been 
triumphantly refated by Ewarp and Bieex (BLE&Ex, p. 619). The supposition that 
the heroic uprising of a people for its faith, must always have as its consequence a 
corresponding movement of the poetic spirit, is groundless. The Camisards, e. 7., 
have sung the Old Testament Psalms of vengeance. But the Maccabees stand in a 
similar relation of dependence upon the Old Testament Canon, as the Camisards. 

Solomon stands beyond question as the original prince of proverbial poetry, as 
David is the first great master of lyric poetry. They shared in founding the highest 
glory of the sacred poetry and literature of Israel, just as they shared in the highest 


{* The internal character of any book must of course have great weight in deciding the question whether it is to be 
received as the word of God or not; but having so received it, the mare improbability to us of the events it narrates will 
not justify us in holding that to be an allegory which claims to be a history. This is certainly dangerous ground on 
which to stand. For if the mere fact that there is so much that is improbable here, authorises us to assume that the book 
is an allegorical representation of an important and precious truth, it will be easy to reduce large portions of the Biblical 
History to allegorical representations. Nor is the supposition in any sonse necessary here, since tho narrative, viewed as 
literal history, teaches the same truth with equal or greater force.—A. G.] 
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glory of the theocratic and political kingdom—in war and peace. They have indeed 
shrough their sacred poetry transferred the typical character of their political power 
into a prophecy of the true Messianic Kingdom, militant and peaceful. But just as the 
later Psalms have been grafted on to the original stock of the Davidic Psalms, so 
later proverbs have been added to the collection of Solomon. (1 Kings v. 12 f£) On 
this ground the didactic poem—the Preacher of Solomon—in the use of poetical license 
is represented to be the work of Solomon. That the book is of later origin is clear 
both from its language and its historical relations (BLEEK, p. 642). That the Song 
also is not correctly attributed to Solomon as ite author may be inferred from its 
fundamental thought.* The virgin of Israel—the theocracy—will not suffer herself 
to be included among the heathen wives, religions, as the favorite of Solomon, 
but ever turns to her true beloved, the Messiah who was yet to come. We hold, 
therefore, that this poem takes ita origin in that theocratic indignation which the 
religious freedom of Solomon—going in this before his time—and his numerous mar- 
riages through which he mingled with heathenism, occasioned. We may trace clearly 
the expression of a similar sentiment in the nuptial Psalm. (Ps. xlv. 11-13.) 

Modern criticism doubts less as to the originality and authenticity of the Prophetic 
Writings. But it exercises its analyzing activity especially upon the prince of all Messianic 
prophets, the Evangelist of the Old Testament, Isaiah. We pass over here the dif- 
ferent exceptions which have been made in the first part of the book which is re- 
cognized in the main as belonging to Isaiah (ch. i—xxxix.). Weremark in general that 
all critical grounds growing out of the prejudice against any prediction are unworthy 
of notice. The whole first part is throughout organically constructed upon that pro- 
foundly significant fundamental thought of the prophet, viz., that out of every judg- 
ment of God there springs to the same extent a corresponding redemption, so that 
we cannot easily assign the construction of this main part to a stranger. As to the 
second part of the book (ch. xl,-Ixvi.) we hold that the collected reasons urged against 
its genuineness will not stand the test. The first reason is this: the prophet would 
in these prophecies have placed himself upon that, to him, far distant standpoint of 
the Babylonish captivity as in his historical present, in order from that point to pre. 
dict events still more distant in the future. This is not the method of the prophets, 
but it is the method of the Apocalyptics. If we distinguish the definite, artistic form 
of the apocalyptic vision from the more general form of prophecy, the first distinctive 
feature, as to form, is clearly the all-prevailing artistic constraction, with which a 
poetical and symbolical expression corresponds. The second distinotive feature, as to 
form, appears in the regular progress from epoch to epoch in such a way that the seer 
ever makes the new point of departure in his vision, his ideal present. This latter 
formal distinction points to the first real, or material distinction between the two. 
Apocalyptic prophecy, more definitely than general prophecy, looks beyond the first 


{* In regard to the authorship of these books there is a wide difference. The name of Solomon appears in the title to 
the Song, it does not in that to the Preacher. There he comes into view as Koheleth, a term which, as Hengstenberg 
argues with great force, shows that he is viewed only in his representative character, as the highest Old Testament re- 
presentative of divine wiedom, in distinction from mere worldly wisdom. The real author of the book puts these words 
into his mouth, as one who was well known to hold this position. Those to whom the book came would understand this at 
once. There is more here than mere “ poetical license.”” Hangstenberg thinks that the book does not profess to be from 
Solomon. But the Song does. And the title here is confirmed, 1. By the general correctness of the titles; 2. By the his- 
torical references in the Song which point to the time of Solomon; 8. By the entire thought of the poem itself. Even 
Lange’s view as to its fandamental thought does not justify the inferences which he draws from it. For there is nothing 
unnatural in the assumption that Solomon himself should have felt “ the theocratic indignation ” against his own errors 
and sins, or that the Holy Spirit should have used his experiences in giving form and expression to the truths here 
taught.—A. G.} 
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restoration of Israel and the first coming of the Messiah, to the final restoration and 
completion. But with the more developed Christology, is closely connected a clearer 
and more definite statement of the great Antichristian power, which enters between 
the first and second coming of Christ. 

We regard then the second part of the book of Isaiah (ch. xl.-lxvi.) as the first 
Old Testament Apocalypse. That peculiar and easily distinguished part of the 
prophecy of Jeremiah (ch. xlv.-li.) is clearly an apocalypse representing especially 
the typical Antichristian power. The apocalypse of Ezekiel presents in contrast 
the deep valley of death (and indeed the valley of death of the people of God still 
lighted by hope, and that of Gog and Magog into which hope sheds no ray of 
light) and the high mountain of God with its mystical temple thereon (from ch, 
xxxvii. to the close of the book). The book of Daniel is one peculiar Apocalypse. 
Among the minor prophets, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, may be 
viewed as apocalyptic books, which portray in a peculiar style the judgment of 
God upon Antichrist, as whose type, the first regards the people of Edom, the second 
Nineveh, the third Babylon, while the last sees the day of wrath breaking out upon 
the whole Antichristian power of the Old world. Edom is viewed also as the type of 
Antichrist in Isaiah (lxiii. 1-6) and in Jeremiah (xlix. 7-22). The entirely apocalyptic 
nature of Gog and Magog in Ezekiel (xxxviii., xxxix.) is recognized and fixed in its place 
in the New Testament Apocalypse (ch. xx. 8), as indeed the stream issuing from the 
temple (Ez. ch. xlvii.) is then again taken upin its New Testament completion. As to 
the time which Isaiah in the second part of his book views as present, he has the pro- 
phecy of the Babylonian exile (ch. xxxix.) as a presupposition. He takes his departure 
from this. In a similar way we find the future viewed as present in the Apocalypse 
of John; indeed, in the form in which he introduces the vision, I saw, the whole 
eschatological future in ideal progress passes before him. The most serious difficulty 
which meets us, in the second part of Isaiah, is the prediction of Cyrus by name, un- 
lees Cyrus is a symbolical and collective name. As to the differences in style, it would 
be a matter of some moment if the first part was marked by a soft, flowing expression, 
while the second was more intense, fiery, violent. But as the reverse is the case, the 
style of the first part belongs evidently to a young man, that of the second to riper 
years. Now and then indeed the youthful, ingenious play upon words, which marks 
the first part, appears in the second, It has been objected, that, upon the supposition 
of the genuineness of the second part, it is impossible to explain why in the justification 
of the threatenings of Jeremiah (ch. xxvi. 17, 18), the elders did not refer to Isaiah 
as well as to Micah. But if according to tradition Isaiah suffered martyrdom in his 
old age under Manasseh, such a reference would have been out of place. That re- 
ference to the example of Micah seems to say, pious kings would never allow a bold, 
true prophet to be executed. The king of Jeremiah still claimed to be a pious king. 
The example of Manasseh therefore (we speak only of the possibility that the tradi- 
tion was true) could neither be a proper measure, nor a fitting reference in the case. 

In favor of its genuineness we present the following argument. Men of the in- 
tellectual heroism of the authors of the second part of Isaiah, and the New Tostament 
Apocalypse, cannot attribute their works to a name already renowned, if these works 
are presented as historical or prophetic testimonies, They must from their greatnese 
stand in their own time as acting persons, who could not conceal themselves if they 
would, and would not if they could. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. There iz 
the widest difference between the wretched apocryphal works, and such works of 
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the highest grade in their kind. It is entirely another case also, when a poet intro 
duces some historically renowned person as speaking. In his own time he was known 
generally as an author, and if a later time is not careful to preserve his name, but 
allows a poetical speaker to take his place, that is a peculiar literary event, from which 
no general principle can be drawn. As to the case of the poems of Ossian, McPherson 
owes his best thoughts to the old Celtic popular songs; his mystifying of his contem- 
poraries was connected with peculiarities of character, of which we find no trace in’ 
the canonical apocalyptics. 


For the difference between the Hebrew text of Jeremiah and the text of the Septuagint, compare 
BLEEK, p. 488. 


Our point of procedure in the decision of this question is the principal difference, 
viz., that the Septuagint inserts the peculiar Apocalyptic close of Jeremiah (ch. xlvi- 
li.) after (ch. xxv. 13). We regard this interpolation as a decided weakening of the 
peculiar significance and importance of that whole section; and we think that as with 
this chief point of difference, so all the others must be decided in favor of the Masoretic 
text. 
Since the prophecy of Daniel, as a whole, makes the impression of an apocalyptic 
work, retaining its unity throughout, this circumstance must not be left out of view 
in the critical examination of the book. It does not however enable us to decide 
between the original predictions of the prophet, and the casting of them into their 
present form. Three cases are possible. First, that a later prophet has attached his 
visions to the name of the historical Daniel. Against this supposition see the re- 
marks above upon the second part of Isaiah. Secondly, it may be held that some 
later person has wrought the original prophetic works coming down from Daniel, into 
a new apocalyptic form. The perfect unity between the contents and form of the 
book lies against this supposition. Then it remains that the book must be from 
Daniel himself. The difficulties which oppose this supposition are the following: 
1. Why does the book stand among the Kethubbim and not among the prophets? It 
seems probable, that at the time of the collection, the highly apocalyptic nature of the 
book, which connects it closely with sacred poetry, determined those who formed the 
collection to distinguish it from the prophets in a narrower sense, with their less 
highly colored apocalyptic works. It may be urged in favor of this, that it has been 
interpolated by portions,* —most probably at the time of the Maccabees—which in 
their style are plainly in contrast with the rest of the book. The entire paragraphs 
(ch. x. 1 to xi. 44, and xii. 5-13) are thus interpolated. Grave circumstances of 
the time have probably occasioned this interpolation, drawn from actual appearances 
in history, as also an interpolation in the second Epistle of Peter (ch. i., xx.—iii. 3) from 
the Epistle of Jude, was occasioned by similar circumstances. It grew out of this 
interpolation, that the book should have its place among the Kethubbim, if it had not 
always stood there. 2. Why has Jesus Sirach (ch. xlix.) not even named the book of 
Daniel ?—This would be decisive certainly, if there were not generally serious de- 
ficiencies in this author, and if in making his selection he had not in his eye those men 
who had gained renown, in respect to the external glory of Israel. In his view Daniel 
had by far a too free—unrestricted by Jewish notions—universal character and tend- 
ency. 38. Why do we not find some trace of the use of Daniel by the later prophets? 
In this connection it should be observed that the four horns (Zech, i. 18) and the 


* (Compare, however, upon this point Hunesrexsnre: Authentic des Dantel.—A. G.] 
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four opposers of Zion (Zech. vi. 1) appear certainly to presuppose the representatior 
of the four world-monarchies (Dan. ch. ii. and vii). And so also the more definite 
revelation of the idea of a suffering Messiah in the second part of Zechariah presup- 
poses the previous progress of that idea in prophecy (Isaiah liii.; Daniel ix. 26), 
4, The difficulties which some have raised from the historical particularity of ch. x. 
‘and xL, are met by the sapposition above—that these chapters are a part of the in- 
terpolation. The intimation of Antiochus Epiphanes, in the little horn (ch. viii.), con- 
tains certainly a striking prediction, although not a prediction of Antiochus Epiphanes 
himself, bat of that despotic Antichristian power which should arise out of one of the 
three world monarchies (not out of the last) which was fulfilled in that Antiochus. 
But it is certainly incorrect to identify the preliminary Antichrist Antiochus (ch. viii. 
8) with the Antichrist imaged in ch. vil. 7. This last springs out of the ten horns 
of the fourth beast. On the contrary the goat (ch. viii.), ¢ ¢, the Macedonian 
monarchy, has one horn, out of which come the four horns, the monarchies into which 
the kingdom of Alexander was divided. Since the number four is the number of the 
world, this can only mean that the one, third-world power should divide itself into 
its chief component parts. With this goat of four horns, whose form is clearly de- 
fined throughout, the fourth animal (ch. vii.), whose form is very indefinite (and in 
which, in the face of the modern exegesis, we recognize the Roman world power), has 
no resemblance, but the third animal (ch. vii.), the leopard with his four wings of a 
bird, and the four heads. The wings of the leopard correspond to the swiftness of 
the goat, and the number four of his wings and heads with the four horns of the goat ; 
while the fourth animal (ch. vil.) has ten horns. The image of the Antichrisé (in ch. 
vii.) and of his judgment is much more significant than the image of the typical An- 
tichrist (ch. viii.) and his judgment—which forms only an episode. 

Since at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes the Maccabeean family of the tribe of 
Levi gradually attained regal power, and therefore the announcement of the Messiah 
out of the tribe of Judah must have been thrown into the background (see the timid 
clause in favor of the future Messiah, 1 Mace. xiv. 41), it is very bold in the critics to 
refer a book so full of the Messiah, and in which all hope in any temporal Jewish 
dynasty disappears, to this very period of the Maccabees. 

In regard to the controversy as to the authenticity of the second part of Zechariah 
(ch. ix.—xiv.), it deserves to be considered, that the first suspicions against this section 
arose out of a purely theological misunderstanding. Since the quotation of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah by Matthew (ch. xxvii. 9, 10) is not found verbally in Jeremiah, but 
appears to be taken from Zechariah (ch. xi. 12, 13), Mede conceived that the section 
(Zech. ix.-xi.) was written by Jeremiah. But Matthew actually intended to refer to 
Jeremiah, since for his purpose the chief thing was the purchase of the potter's field, 
of which he found a type in the purchase of the field at Anathoth made by Jeremiah 
(ch, xxxii.). In this citation he now inserted the allusion to the passage in Zechariah 
which speaks of the thirty pieces of silver, without any express reference to it (see 
Lance: Leben Jesu, ii. Bd. 3. Thi. p. 1496). Out of this erroneous supposition that 
Zech, ix.-xi, must have been written by Jeremiah, has arisen the prevailing question 
as to the second part of this prophet. Later, it was not so much the New Testament 
citation, as a collection of internal marks, which occasioned the doubt of the critics. 
But the criticism is so unfortunate as to undertake to transfer the second part of 
Zechariah to a much earlier date, and hence comes into collision with an important 
principle of biblical hermeneutics. 
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The principle is this: The great biblical idea makes no retrograde movement in the 
course of its development, +. ¢. no movement from a more to a less developed, or 
from a more to a less definite, form. But as it would be a retrograde movement of the 
Messianic idea, if the Servant of the Lord (Isa. liii.) should be taken merely for a col- 
lective name for the prophets, while already a definite developed announcement of a 
personal Messiah existed in the first part of Isaiab, so it would be a much more strik- 
ing retrograde movement of the Messianic idea, if the second part of Zechariah were 
to be regarded as an earlier composition than the first. For here, in the second part, 
we have nearly a continuous biographical portraiture of the personal Messiah in typical 
images. In ch. ix. 9, the Messiah comes to his city Jerusalem as an humble king of 
peace, riding upon a peaceful animal, the foal of an ass; in x. 11, he goes before his 
returning people through the sea of sorrow, beating down the waves of the sea; in 
xi. 12 he is as the shepherd of his people valued at thirty pieces of silver, and the 
silver pieces were left in the potter’s chest (see Lana: Leben Jesvs, ii. 8, p. 1494); in 
ch. xii. 10 is the deed done, because one has pierced him, and they begin to mourn 
for him as one mourns for bis only son; in xiii. 6, 7, he complains: lo! I have been 
wounded in the house of my friends; the sword has awakened against the shepherd 
of God; the flock is scattered, and now he gathers his little ones; in xiv. he appears 
for judgment upon the Mount of Olives; it is light at the evening time ; a new holy 
time begins, in which the bells upon the horses bear the same title as that upon the 
mitre of the High Priest : “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

The critics propose to transfer this fully developed Christology back to the time 
of Uzziab, when the doctrine of a personal Messiah began to unfold itself. If some 
critics remove the section in question to a later date, or divide it into two parts and 
two periods, they do not change the case at all. They still deny the above-quoted 
fandamental principle of hermeneutics, If they turn us to the fact that the symbol- 
ism, which so clearly marks the first part, is less prominent in the second, we may 
remark the same receding of the symbolic text in Jeremiah and Hosea. But if ob. 
x. 6, 7, speaks of the kingdom of Judah and Israel as still in existence, ch. xii. 6 of 
Jerusalem ag still standing, it must be observed, that for the symbolical, not for the 
purely historical, view of the prophet, these forms are permanent in the kingdom of 
God. Wecan only refer briefly to the fact, that, with respect to the original mysteri- 
ous coloring, their obscurity and profoundness of statement, and other similar marks, 
the first and second parts of Zechariah have the same type and character. 


g 26. 


CRITICAL AIDS FOR ASCERTAINING AND CONFIRMING THE INTEGRITY OF THE BIBLICAL 
BOOKS. 


Here belong the records which form the internal | the Chaldee paraphrases, the Greek translations, the 
history of the text of the biblical books: the Hebrew | Vulgate, the Masoretic text, and the printed text. 
text, the Samaritan Pentateuch and the translations, | Compare Bex: Finleitung, p. 746 ff. 
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FOURTH CHAPTER. 


Tistorical and Critical Hivegetics in the narrower sense, or the human side of the 
Holy Scriptures: the Holy Scripture as Sacred Literature. 


8 27. 
LITERATURE OF THE HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SCIENCE OF INTRODUCTION. 


See Burs : Kinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. | (1856, p. 1); [ Havennicx : Jntroduction, of whioh 
5; Kz: Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 6; | thereis an English translation ; Horus: Introduction ; 
Hacexpaca : Encyclopedia, p. 189; Harrwia : Za | the recent edition. An Introduction by Prof. Stowe 
belle, cur Hinleitung in dis kanonischen und apo- | of Andover.—A. . 
nrypaiechen Bacher des Alten Testaments, Berlin 


8 28. 
ELEMENTS OF THE HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SCIENCE OF INTRODUCTION. 


The two essential elements of exegetics, both in reference to the Old Testament 
and the New, are general Introduction, or the history of the contents of the books 
in question, of the Old and New Testament Canon, and special Introduction, or the 
history of particular books. We now inquire in what order these parts should scien- 
tifically be placed. De Wette places general Introduction first, and this seems to be 
systematic. On the other hand it appears more scientific, according to the genesis 
of the Canon, to treat first of individual books and then of the whole. Hagenbach 
says the method of Reuss is preferable, but Reuss in his introdaction to the New 
Testament furnishes a general substructure for the literature of individual books, 
This is undoubtedly the correct method which Bleek and Keil have followed. First 
we have the fundamental Introduction, which treats of. the historical region, origin, 
character, limits, and means (langusge and writing) of sacred literature. Upon this, 
special Introduction proceeds in its work, as it treats of the history of particular books. 
Finally general Introduction embraces all the results attained, in the history of the form- 
ation of the Canon, in the history of the preservation of the Canon, in the history of the 
text, in the history of the spread of the Canon, of transéations, in the history of the 
explanation of the Canon, or of the exposition or interpretation of the scriptures, and 
in the history of the energy and results of the Canon, for which still the greater part 
remains to be done. 

In regard to these different elements we must here limit ourselves to a few sug- 
gestions. 

As to the introduction which is fundamental, in that it underlies both special and 
general, the first question is as to the sphere of revelation, as to the ground and limits 
within which the sacred literature has grown up; then as to the homogeneous rela- 
tion of the sacred word, as the word of the Spirit, to the scripture, as the language 
of the Spirit ; then as to the specific character of the sacred writings as such, of their 
limitations, or of their opposition to apocryphal writings; and then finally of the 
means used in its formation, of the language itself, and of the art of writing, in their 
reciprocal influence and development. 
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The history of the individual book must be introduced by a definition and distine- 
tion of the different modes of statement, the historical, poetic, didactic, and prophetio. 


For the critical part of this history, compare the | menés in den Jabrbiichern fiir Deutsche Theologie, 
paragraphs upon criticism above, For the or- | 1858 (iii. Heft, p. 419) &; Kem, p. 588 ; Buxsey, 
ganic part, sce the following paragraphs. For the | p. 51. [Larpnen’s Credibility, Jonxs, Worpeworrts, 
history of the Old Testament Canon, compare BLEEK: } ALEXaNnDER, Gavsssn, McCLELLanp, on the Canon. 
Finleitung, p. 662. A. Dintmann: Ueber die Bil- | —A. G.] 
dung der Sammlung heiliger Schriften Alien Teata- 


On the history of the text, see Birrx, p. 717; Kru, p. 567. 


This history for a long time runs parallel with the periods of Hebrew literature. We 
may distinguish a Jewish period of the history of the text, in the behalf of Christians, 
and a Christian period, in behalf of the Jews. The first period may be divided again 
into the period in which the canonical text assumed its present form, the period of the 
formation of the Synagogue manuscripts (Babylonian writings), of the Targuma, of the 
Talmud (division into Parasha and Haphtora), of the Masora (punctuation), of the 
Hebrew grammarians, and of the transition in the study of the Hebrew text to the 
Christians (division into chapters). The latter period falls into the history of tho trans- 
mission of the manuscripts and of the printed editions. 


For the history of the translations, see BLrxx, p. | or of the Biblein an ecclesiastical and practical point of 
750; Ker, p. 594; Bunsxn, p. 72. view, see the references under § 1, and also the para- 
For the history of the interpretation of the scrip- | graphs on the theological and homiletical literature 
ture, see paragraph hermeneutics; Kurt, p. 710; | to the Old Testament. The articles Bible and Bible 
Bunsen, p. 94; the full list Lanar’s Matthew, Am. ed. | text in Herzog: Realencyklopddie, by Danz and 
p. 18. Winee—[which is in course of translation. —A. G.}. 
For the history of the results of the Old Testament 


§ 29. 
THE DATES OF THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLICAL BOOKS. 


We must defer the discussion of these dates, to the works upon the particular 
books, but give here a table of the different dates accepted by De Wette, Keil, Bleek, 
and add a closing remark. 


Ds Werte. Kerr, BLEEx. 


Genesia. The Elohistic original 
Writings, which reach down to the 
possession of Canaan. Revised with 
Jehovistic interpolations. The first 


originated probably in the time of 

Saul. Bias eae and 
, : ent before the division of the 

The Elohiatic writing lying at the kin 
: om. 

foundation of the Penta dates he following books were a con- 
after eres Joshua and the tinuation of the ori Elohistic 

expulsion e Canaanites. 4s : riginal 

: : writings. Their revision probabl 

‘ Tho Jehovistio portions or te Mosaic composition. by the sane wriler whomiate the re- 
Sede vision of = Leviticus as in- 
| jal eed Exodus (80 far as the giving 
a eo pier hy after the exile of the law is concerned) contains 


touch that is originally Mosaic. 
Deuteronomy bel to the Jehov- 
istic revision. Distinction between 
Deuteronomy and the earlier books. 
The rearrangement belongs to a 
later time, but took place before 
the Babylonian exile. 
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er ee 
De Werre. Kgi. BLExk. 

Bn work 8 the eres 

The book of Joshua also comes vision in the time of Da Re 

down from the time of Ahab teri of Bat Proubiy edition by the author of Deuter- 

to the time of the origin of Deuter- { );, y onomy. Separated from the Pen: 


onomy. tateuch at a later period. Last 
redaction. 
The original essential portions be- of : 
fore Deuteronomy. hi the reign of David. 
The books of Samuel later than ; 
Judges. The last form after the sae the time of a : After the division of the two king. 
composition of Deuteronomy. — ong . 
The books of Kings during al In the last half of the Babylo-{ In the last half of the exile. Per- 
Babylonian exile. nian captivity. haps by Baruch. : 
Probably the same author, who 
The books of Chronicles low t ’ 
In Ezra’s time. made the latest revisionof the books 
down in the Persian period. { madea and Nehemiah. 
Book of Ruth a long time after Not before the last years of Centuries after the period of the 
David. David's reign. Judges. 
Ricip oe the work of t Ezra, Nehemiah. i The last revision quite late. 
Esther. Very latedate. Proba-) Esther. Probably immediately 
t immediately after the sub- : ° 
bly the times of the Ptolemys and . after the Persian period. Perhaps 
Scleucidae. jection of the Persian kingdom. |. uch later. 
Isaiah from 759-710, B. C. ae From the year of Uzziah’s death 
second part of Isaiah during te dom to the 15th year of Hezekiah 4 _, The second pert during the Bab- 
early times of Cyrus. (758 ylonian 
Jeremiah from the 18th year of The Alexandrian ref. 
Josiah to the subjection of the} The same. { rere Beoeneicn Pret: 
Ezekiel. From five years before 
the destruction of Jerasalem until} The same. { After the taking of Jerusalem. 
16 years after. 
Hosea presupposes the state of 790-725 eee in the last time of Je 
things under Jeroboam II. : roboam IL. 
Joel. Under Uzziah about the During oe Pi of Uzziah., 
year 800. t 867-838. i About 800 B 
ee nae t 810-788. | Nearly contemporary with Joel. 
Obadiah. After the captivity of a ed after the destruction 
the Jews. After 588. 7 t 889-884. 1 oes 
Commonly referred to the time 
Jonah. One of the later books. of Jeroboam II. The origin of the 
Uncertain whether before or after} 824—788. book falls at least in the Chaldaic 
the exile. oa Sian perhaps in the beginning- 
i 
Micah. The first years of Heze- "58-700 In the reign of Hezekiah. The 
kish (758). t : declarations in in the title not reliable. 
Nahum. After the 14th year of Before the year 600, or before 
Hezekiah. : t 710-699. { the conquest of N ineveh. 
Habakkuk. A younger contem- Probably during the reign o% 
porary of Jercmiah. ° t eae } Jehoiakim. 
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De Werte. Kern. BLEex. 
: bigs In the first years of t 640-625. i The time of Josiah, 642-611. 
Hi At the time of Zerab-( gy i The second year of Darius Hy» 
babe] and Joshua (536). : taspes, 
: The second half (ch. 9) proba- 
bly egal than es oldest 
of written prophecy? Time 
Zechariah. Some pecs ger Pf the king Ussiah {1 Ch.10. Time 
than . The second ~ From 519 on, of Ahaz. Ch. xi, 1, and 2, later 
Zechariah probably belongs to the than the foregoing and following. 
time after the exile. Ch. xi. 4, 17, same as ch. ix. and 
x. With a full misconception of 
symbolical representations. 
The collection at the time of 
Malachi. Probably in the ae 488-424, Nehemiah. A somewhat earlier 
of Nehemiah (444). origin. 
: Pye lon ea 
, erection 0 tar of burnt offer- 
Daniel At ee time cade | At the time of the exile. ing in the temple of Jerusalem for 
chus Epiphanes. the worship of Jupiter. The Mao 
cabeean age. 
The Pealms. Down to the exile) from David to the time after Againat the | the reception of Mao- 


and probably after. Not to the 
Maccal period. the exile, tet wot cbee Nek 


Lamentations by Jeremiah (588). t The same. 


The Song. The time of Solomon. } Solomon. 


of Solomon. Time of 
Last chapter probably ines years 
later. 


Ecclesiastes. Belongs to a la 
unhappy, but in religious and li 


Proverbs of apie The a ta 
rary culture, advanced, age. i 


The book of Job. The time of 
the decline of the kingdom of 
Judah, near to the Chaldaic 


Conoluding Remarks.—lIn the investigation 
of the dates of the biblical books, the history of 
the development of the biblical ideas has not been 
allowed sufficient weight. This is true emphatically 
of the idea of a personal Messiah. In its more de 
finite form it enters with the prophets Isaiah and 
Micah, é. e., about the middle of the eighth century, 
B. 0. It is perhaps credible that the idea of the 
Messiah should not appear in a later historical book. 
But it is incredible that the Messianic idea in a later 
book should recede again to the idea of a typical 
Messiah, which meets us in 2 Sam. vii. Indeed, since 
the idea of the typical Measiah first appears here, and 


From “a time of Solomon to 
The times of Ezra and Nehe- 


The time of Solomon. 


cabeean P; 


The same. 


acd time of Solomon. Not by 


The oldest collection. Man any 
genuine proverbs of Solomon. Sti 
the collection not by Solomon. 
Collection at the time of Hezekiah. 
The rest probably later. 


It falls perhaps in the last time 
of the Persian dominion ; but per- 
haps still later in the time of the 
Syrian dominion. 


Probably between the Assyrian 
and Babylenian captivity. The 


speech of Elihu a later interpole- 
tion. 


: 
= 
—E 


a whole period lies between the appearance of the 
typical Messianic image, and the ideal Messianic 
image, the origin of the 2d book of Samuel must be 
this whole period earlier than that of Isaiah and Micah. 
Generally the prophets form the strongest bulwarks 
against the excesses of the critics. Hengstenberg, 
Delitzch, and others, show how frequently they use 
the historical books, especially the Pentateuch, in- 
cluding Deuteronomy, and how therefore they pre- 
suppose the existence of these books. But what 
long periods must have elapsed between the founding 
of the legal theocracy, between its culminating point 
under David and Solomon ; and the prophetic doubts 
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end despondency as to its eternal and legal appear- | pentance in Deuteronomy? So likewise there is no 
ance |—Let us take the idea of personal repentance | similar statement of a personal experience of grace. 
asthe measure. If, on good grounds, we view the | Criticism rightly uses the citations of the prophets, 
61st Psalm as the penitential Pealm of David, is there | but it should use also with greater care the history 
any similar development of the idea of personal re- | of religious ideas. 


8 30. 
THE PERIODS WHICH THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS EMBRACE. 


1. Genesis. The time of primary history from the beginning of the human race, 
to the death of Jacob. 

2. Exodus to Deuteronomy. The interval between Jacob and Moses. (See above, 
§ 6, Chronology.) Then 40 years. (Numbers with a space of 37 years.) 

3. Joshua. A period of about 17 years. 

4, The books of Judges and Ruth. Various estimations, See the § 6. Chronolo- 
gy. Das Calwer Handbuch, 320 years. 

5. The two hooks of Samuel. About 100 years. 

6. The two books of Kings. About 380 years. 

7. The two books of Chronicles, From aa beginning of the world to the end 
of the Babylonian exile. 

8. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. Omitting cis period of the Babylonian captivity (70 
years, or deducting the 14 years of the removal before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
56 years), 8 period of about 130 years. 


8 31. 
THE ORGANIC STRUCTURE OF THE BIBLICAL BOOKS. 
See the IV. Division. 


THIRD SECTION. 


THE THEANTHROPIC CHARACTER OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE AS 
TO ITS FORM AND CONTENTS, OR THE BIBLICAL CHRISTOLOGI- 
CAL THEOLOGY, ESPECIALLY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENERAL Brsrticat THEOLOGY oF THB OLD TESTAMENT. 


8 32. 
CONTENTS. 


It treats: 1. Of the nature of the revealed salvation, its fundamental forms, and 
ita foundation ; 2. Its development, and the steps in that development ; 3. Of ita aim 
and tendency. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


A. The revealed Salvation, tts fundamental forms and its foundation. 


8 33. 
THE REVELATION OF GOD IN THE WIDEST SENSE. 


The revelation of God is both objective and subjective, ¢. ¢., the God of revela- 
tion, in revealing the knowledge of himself, stands over against the minds fitted to 
receive the revelation. God cannot reveal himself, without placing over against him- 
self the glass upon which the rays of light fall, viz., angels and men. No created mind 
can know God, unless he reveal himself to him. But in the mutual action and influence 
between the spiritual and human world, the revelation of God progresses through 


different stadia. 


1. The most general revelation of God; objec- 
tive: The creation. Rom. i. 

2. General revelation of God; objective: 
history of the world. Rom. ix.~xi. 

8. Special revelation of God, or the revelation 
of salvation in its progress; objective: The old 
covenant. - 

4. The most special revelation of God, or the 
revelation of salvation, in its introductory perfec- 


The 


1, The moet general revelation of God; subjec 
tive: The mind and conscience. Rom. ii. . 

2. General revelation of God; subjective: Lives 
of individuals. 

8. Special revelation of God, or the revelation of 
salvation in its progress; subjective: The faith in the 
promise. 

4. The most special revelation of God in its in- 
troductory or first consummation ; subjective: Jus- 


tion: God in Christ reconciling the world. 
5. The final, complete, introductory perfection of 


tifying and saving faith. 

5. The final, complete consummation of the 
the revelation of God in Christ ; objective: The great | subjective revelation of God in Christ. The in- 
epiphany. God all in all. The consummation and | tuition of God in Christ, and in the whole city of 
transfiguration of the general revelation through the | God. 
special. ° 

Through the sin of man the most general revelation of God is veiled and hidden 
(Isa, xxv. 7). Even the more definite, moral revelation of God in history, and his 
own destiny, becomes to man a further obscuration of the Deity (Ps. xviii. 26). This 
blindness or darkness appears in the views of man concerning the enigma in history, 
and in man’s evil destiny. 

Through the objective side of the special revelation this darkening of the minds 
through unbelief often completes itself in hardness. The world is hell, viewed from 
the stand-point of hellish spirits. On the contrary, all the subjective and objective 
circles of revelation meet in ever increasing splendor, in the special sphere of revela- 
tion, in faith. But the, special revelation, in its objective and subjective aspects, 
not only facilitates the knowledge of the general revelation, but carries on the gen- 
eral revelation to its consummation and glory. 


8 34. 
OPPOSITION AND DISTINCTION BETWEEN GENERAL AND SPECIAL REVELATION. 


General revelation is the foundation on which the special rests; the special i is the 
reproduction and realization of the general. 

Within the historical circle of the general revelation there arises, in consequence 
of the fall, the obscuration of the revelation of God, through nature and conscience, 
since the primeval religion of man was thus changed intoa mere capacity for religion. 
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Bat within the same circle are formed the sources of special revelation, since the 
primeval religion of the chosen becomes an active, practical exercise of their religious 
nature. 

General revelation as a natural revelation, looking to the past, is an unveiling of 
the foundations of the world and life; of the original divine institutions. Special 
revelation, looking to the future, is a revelation of salvation, and therefore always 
both an ideal revelation and an actual redemption. 

General revelation uses as its instruments symbolical signs and events, whose 
bloom and flower in the life of the spirit is the divine word. Special revelation 
makes use of the divine word, whose bloom and seal is the sacramental symbol and 
acts. There the symbol is prominent, here the word. 


8 35. 
THE SUBJECT OF REVELATION. 


In the most general sense, the subject of revelation is the relation of God to man, 
as a foundation for religion, which is the relation of man to God. God reveals him- 
self to man according to his living relations to him, according to his will in reference 
to him, hence in his purpose of salvation, the actual salvation, the promise of salvation ; 
but also according to his claims upon man, in his law and in his jadgment. He makes 
plain to man his peculiar destiny, his sinfal nature, his guilt, since he plainly reveals 
his own will to man in order to prepare him to receive his salvation. This salvation is 
thus the central theme of revelation, and indeed as a fact, as a personal life, as an 
eternal inheritance, is destined to extend from the chosen until it becomes the com- 
mon good of humanity. The subject of revelation is, therefore, redemption. 


§ 36. 
THE INTERCHANGE BETWEEN REVELATION AND REDEMPTION. 


As the eternal living spirit, God communicates himself, his life, when he com- 
municates the living knowledge of himself. Man, as a spiritual being allied to God, 
cannot rightly know God without receiving into himself the divine life. But as man 
is sinful, he is blinded as to his intelligence, to the same extent that he is perverted 
and enslaved in his will Hence there cannot be a revelation of salvation to him with- 
out redemption, nor redemption without revelation. It follows also that the intro- 
duction of this revelation must be very gradual. With the spiritual eye the heart 
must be purified, with the heart, the eye. Revelation is the ideal redemption, re- 
demption the actual revelation. 

In this interchange between revelation and redemption, in’ general, revelation 
precedes redemption, but at the same time it must, through its preliminary redemp- 
tion, prepare the way for every new stage in its development. And just as in the 
chosen spirits, the channels of the revelation of saving truth, revelation precedes re- 
demption, so with the great mass of those who are the subjects of redemption, the 
redemption precedes, as a preparatory discipline, the illumination through revelation, 
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§ 37. 
THE OBJECTIVE FORM OF THE REVELATION OF SALVATION. 


The objective form of this revelation is throughout the Zheophany, as it rises 
from the form of the ideal, dynamic theophanies, to the grand real Theophany of God 
in Christ. It manifests itself in the elements of haman faith, strengthened to open 
vision or sight. Its first form is the miraculous report, the divine voice, the word, 
whose dull echo—the Bath Kol—meets us only in the region of the Apocrypha. Its 
second more developed form is in the miraculous vision, in a narrower sense, angelic 
appearances, as an ideal dynamic Christophany, surrounded and even represented by 
wider encircling angelophanies and symbolical signs. Its third and perfect form is 
the incarnation of God in Christ. Its effect throughout is prophecy; the miracle 
of prophecy. But the Urim and Thummim is the theocratic, legal enlargement of 
prophecy ; in which it was made permanent, and accessible to the people whenever 
it might be needed. 


8 38. 
THE SUBJECTIVE FORM OF REVELATION. 


This is throughout the vision, whose basis or real aspect is ecstasy, the sudden 
transposition of the mind from the stand-point of faith to that of sight. The vision 
generally appears as a day-vision, during which the usual consciousness of sense is 
shadowed or suspended as in the night. But it appears in children, in common la- 
borers, or men sunken in fatigue, as a dream of the night, in whom, however, the 
moral consciousness shines as clear as inthe day. Its pre-condition is the higher in- 
tuition possessed by chosen religious minds, by the spirit of God made fruitfal in 
some great historical moment, which indeed contains the seeds of the future, which 
the seer filled by the Theophany prophetically explains. 

There is no conceivable theophany without a corresponding disposition for the re- 
ception of visions; no vision without the energy and effect of a theophany. But 
the one form may prevail at one time, the other at another. In general, revelation 
advances from the Old to the New Testament, from the prevailing objective form, or 
theophany, to the prevailing subjective form, or the vision. Hence the succession in 
the names of the prophets: Roeh, Nabi, Chozeh. 


§ 39. 
THE OBJECTIVE FORM OF REDEMPTION. 


The objective form of redemption appears in a series of saving judgments, intro- 
duced through revelation by means of theophanies, Its fundamental form is the 
miracle. : 3 


8 40. 
THE SUBJECTIVE FORM OF REDEMPTION. 


It manifests itself in a heroic, divine act of faith, whose symbol is the sacrifice, 
whoee result is conversion. 
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§ 41. 
THE HISTORICAL GRADUAL PROGRESS AND FORM OF REVELATION. 


The realfzation in history of the revelation of salvation is gradual, fundamentally 
the same with the gradual growth of history itself. This gradual progress is con- 
ditioned: 1. Through the fundamental law of all human growth, into which the 
divine revelation as a revelation of salvation necessarily enters. In this point of view 
revelation is the grandest nature, the crown and glory of nature; for the regular 
unfolding of the Old Testament advent of Christ, of the personal life of Christ, and 
of that kingdom of heaven founded by him, reaches from the beginning to the 
end of the world, and transcends all the limits of the events of natural history. 
2. This gradual growth is conditioned through the necessary interchange between a 
holy God and unholy men, in whom the grace of God first gradually forms according 
to the law of freedom for itself a point of union and a point of departure for its wider 
progress, 4. ¢., it is conditioned through the constant interchange between revelation 
in a narrower sense and redemption, we may say even between prophecy and miracle, 
between the vision and the sacrifice. 8. Then it is conditioned through the slow 
process of the interchange between the chosen as the starting-point of revelation, and 
the popular life, or the interchange between the’ apocalypse and the manifestation 
(phanerosis). Generally, however, its history is embraced in two periods. 1. From 
the beginning of the introductory revelation to its completion, é. ¢., to the completion 
of the personal life of Christ, 4. ¢., to the introductory or first end of the world. This 
is the special history of revelation in the narrower sense. 2. From the beginning of 
the final complete revelation, or the historically introduced revelation, #. e., from the 
beginning of the church to its completion, the second advent of Christ, ¢. ¢., the final 
end of the world. . 

We now speak only of the periods of revelation in the narrower sense. 

1. The period of that in one aspect symbolical, in the other mythical, primary reli- 
gion: from Adam to Abraham, 2000 years B.C. The lighter aspect of this period is 
the symbolical religion, the knowledge of God in the light of nature and history, with 
sporadic lights of revelation through the word. 

2. The period of the patriarchal religion of promise in its genealogical descent, 
introduced and established through the word of God and human faith: from Abra- 
ham to Moses, 1500 B. C. In the first period the symbol is prominent, the word 
subordinate ; in this the word holds the first place, the symbol the second. In the 
first period faith was sporadic ; in Abraham and his seed it becomes genealogical. 

3. The period of the Mosaic legal religion: from Moses to Elijah, or to the de- 
cline of the glory of the Israelitish kingdom. The symbol preponderates above the 
word. The internal character of the religion of promise at the beginning, is now 
surrounded by the external forms of the law, for the purpose of bringing a whole ' 
people to share in the Abrahamic faith, and at the same time secure ite wider develop- 
ment. Elijah turns himself to the past, as the last restorer of the law through the 
miraculous judgment by fire. 

4, The period of prophecy, or in which the law began to be viewed in its internal 
character, in which the word preponderates, not the symbol: from the miracles of 
Elisha, marked by their design to save, pointing to the future, and from the Messi- 
anic prophecies of Isaiah (Hosea, Joel, Amos) to Malachi. 
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5. The period of national piety, or of the national realization of the prophetic 
faith, introduced in a historical manner, under the disappearance of canonical inspira- 
tion, but also under the appearance of the idea of martyrdom: from Malachi to 
the time of Christ. 

6. The period of the concentration of the Messianic longing of Israel, or the seed- 
like formation of that state of mind which was fitted to receive the Messiah, whose 
very heart or central point is the Virgin, and around her the truly pious, especially 
the Baptist, enveloped, as in a shell, by Pharisaism, Sadduceeism, Essenism, Sama- 
ritanism, Alexandrianism, and Hellenism, which in a general sense may be viewed 
as springing from one another. The history previous to the New Testament. 

. 4. The period of the life of Christ to its completion in his ascension, and to the 
great seal of its completion in the founding of the Christian church, through the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 


8 42, 


THE CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE ANNOUNCEMENT AND THE FULFILMENT OF 
SALVATION. 


As nature found its goal in the first man, and the primeval time in Abraham and 
the Old Covenant, so the Old Covenant itself, as the preannouncement of the salvation 
in Christ, has found its goal in Christ. Christ is the end of the law, the preliminary 
goal or end of all things. But the introductory revelation of Christ in the time of 
the New Testament, must reach again its comprehensive final goal in the eternity of 
the New Testament, the eternal gospel, the second coming and epiphany of Christ 
with its eternal results, 

The Old Testament is the religion of the future. As to the word of promise, it 
finds its fulfilment in the word of the New Testament ; as to its types, the shadowy 
images of good things to come, in the facts of the New Testament salvation. 

Hence it follows that the Old Covenant, as to its national, legal, external value, 
is abrogated through the New Covenant, but that the Old Testament, as the word 
of God, is exalted through the New Testament, to be a constituent part of the eter- 
nal revelation, as it furnishes the foundation, introduction, and illustration of the New 
Testament. 

As the gospel itself is a provisional law for the unbeliever, so the Old Testament 
law was a provisional gospel for the believer. 


S 438. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL FORMS OF THE PREFIGURATION OF SALVATION, 


These forms, in words, are the original traditions, the promise, the law, prophecy, 
the testimony of martyrs. | 

These forms, in facts, are the allegories, symbols, types, 4. ¢., the dawn, the repre- 
sentations, and the germ-like preparations for the New Covenant. 

Typology commences with the personal types (Adam, Melchizedec, Abraham, 
&c.), passes on to the historical types (the sacrifice of Isaac, the exodus from Egypt), 
finds its central point in the types of the law (the Mosaic cultus), and completes 
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itself in the mental type, and types in disposition, the preannouncements in the in- 
ward state and feeling, of New Testament states (Ps. xxii.; Isa. vii., &c.). 

The types and the word stand in relations to each other, similar to those between 
redemption and revelation. 


S44. 
THE FULFILLING OF SALVATION. 


The fulfilling of salvation is the completion of the theanthropic life of Christ, in 
its world-atoning, world-redeeming, and world-glorifying power and result. It may 
be divided into the introductory fulfilling and the final completion, 4. ¢., into the time 
of the first and of the second advent of Christ. The first period embraces the history 
of the one peculiar completion of the life of Jesus, and its development in the four 
fundamental forms of the four gospels, and the varied doctrinal fundamental forms in 
the different apostolical types of doctrine, especially of James, Peter, Paul, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and of John, to which, however, we must add, in their 
historical significance, the doctrinal types of the other apostles. 

The wider and final completion of the life of Christ extends through the different 
periods of the New Testament kingdom of heaven. (See Lancte: Matthew, Am. ed., 
pages 3, 4, 5. 


B. Revelation of Salvation ; tts Development and its Goal. 


§ 45. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


Biblical theology develops itself in essentially the same way with biblical reli- 
gion. But it develops itself according to its nature after the cee fundamental 
principles : 

1. Biblical doctrine proceeds in its essential development, as in its ahronclogies 
divisions, from a fundamental Christological principle : Man destined to the image of 
God, or to the perfection of his life in the revelation of the God-man 

2. The essential development of biblical doctrines, e. g., the aecteines of the name 
of God, of his attributes, of man, of sin, &c., advances in the same measure with the 
chronological development of biblical doctnnes in different periods of time. 

8. Every biblical doctrine in its germ-form existed already in the earliest period 
of revelation, e. g., the doctrine of immortality. 

4. No biblical doctrine reaches its perfect form until the latest period of revela- 
tion, 7. e., the New Testament fulfilment ; and this fully developed form is reached 
in the apostolical period, e. g., the doctrine of the Trinity. 

5. Every biblical doctrine in its course of development presents a marked, distinct 
continuity ; although one doctrine may now rise into prominence, and then another. 
Hence a break and opposition between the Old and New Testament would be a 
monstrous supposition, if, e. g., the central part of the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament (the angel of the Lord), should be regarded as a created angel, and not 
as Christ himself in the preparatory stages of his incarnation, while the central figure 
in the New Testament revelation is the God-man. 
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6. Heterogeneous, not, strictly speaking, theocratic doctrines, may prepare the 
way for the development of revelation, and promote its progress. They have served 
this purpose from the beginning onwards (Chaldean, Syrian, Palestinian, Egyptian, 
Persian), but the grand forming principle of revelation would never allow any in- 
trusion of foreign elements. It is only in the apocrypha that we find any traces of 
such an intrusion. 

7. The development of biblical doctrine is ever in the direction of an onward 
progress, an unfolding, from the germ, of a growing spirituality, of a rejection of 
temporary forms, but never the form of a progress and growth through opposition. 
All the antitheses of sacred scripture, even that between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, are harmonious, not antagonistic or contradictory oppositions. 

8. Within the period of any individual biblical doctrine, there is an opposition 
and a progressive movement, and between the most diverse periods there exists every- 
where the unity of the spirit, and hence an indissoluble connection. 

9. The word of God, or the principle of revelation, rules and shapes the books of 
scripture, as a strong, active, moulding principle. But in the relations of that word 
to humanity, it is ever in its unfolding, breaking through the bonds of human error, 
and in its spirituality proceeds from one stage of revelation to another, to realize its 
divine fulness, in a more complete, transparent human perfection. 

10. The word of God in its development never destroys human nature, while it 
dissolves the shadows within which it lies. It rather sets free, in the measure of its 
development, the original powers of the human nature. Hence these marks of origi- 
nality, as they were already evident in the characters of the patriarchs, appear in 
their most striking forms in the lives of the prophets. It isan absurd and monstrous 
supposition, therefore, of which they are guilty who, denying the perfect originality 
of the four gospels, view the gospels of Matthew and Luke as copies from the original 
of Mark. 

11. The doctrine of Jesus passes through well-defined periods of development. 
We can distinguish : 1. The explanation of the law in its inward all-prevailing sig- 
nificance. 2. The explanation of the Old Testament idea of the kingdom of heaven. 
3. The explanation of the Old Testament types of circumcision, and the Passover. 
4. The explanation of the Old Testament cultus. 5. The explanation of the entire 
Old Testament symbolism, and of the whole symbolism of creation. These chronolo- 
gical stages of the development of the doctrine of Christ are made the essential 
fundamental forms of the doctrine of Christ, in the doctrinal types of the apostles, 
James, Peter, Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, John, These types of doctrine sup- 
plement and complete each other, but they are as far removed as possible, in their 
harmonious agreement, from correcting each other. 

12. In the book of Genesis biblical doctrine is a union of the word of God with 
the purest expression of human artlessness; in the Apocalypse, it is the union of the 
same word with a conscious, and, as to the Hebrew form, perfected, sacred art. 


Remark.—The fundamental laws of the develop- | the introduction of this revelation into humanity, in 
ment of the introductory revelation in the sacred | the course of the development of the Christian 
scriptures, are also the fundamental laws controlling | Church. 
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SPECIAL BIBLICAL THEOLOGY IN OUTLINE. 
g 46. 
BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF GOD, OR THEOLOGY IN THE NARROWER SENSE. 


Biblical theology in the narrower sense, or the doctrine of God, may be divided 
nto the doctrine of the knowledge of God founded upon his revelation of himself; of 
the name of God, which has its ground and reasons in his nature; of the demonstra- 
tion of the being of God, resting upon the evidence of his universal existence, perfec- 
tion, and power; * of the method of his providence, and of the attributes of God, or the 
fandamental form of his vital relations to the world and man, grounded ultimately in 


his peculiar personality, or the threefold personal distinction in his essence. 


Remarks.—1. The revelation of God is the ground 
upon which all our knowledge of God resta, 2. The 
name of God is not the nature of God, but designates 
objectively the entire revelation, and subjectively the 
whole of religion. 8. The nature of God is designated 
by the fundamental distinctions : The Lord, Love, Spir- 
it 4. The name of God, proceeding from the uni- 
versal to the particular, passes through the names 
Elohim, Eloha, El Eljon, El Schadai, Elohim Zeba- 
ah, to the name Father in heaven; and proceeding 
from the theocratic to the universal, it passes from the 
names Jehovah, Adonai, Jehovah Zebaoth, to the 
name God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
5. The Holy Scriptures recognize and distinguish defi- 
nite fundamental forms of the revelation of the di- 
vine Providence, which lay the foundation for the 
proofs of the divine existence. The general relation 
of God to the world may be divided into creation and 
providence. The creation may be viewed as the 
original creation and as the new formation of that 
which was originally created. Providence may be 
regarded as the supporting, ruling, co-working; and 


the co-working as judgment, redemption, and glori- 
fication. 6. With the unfolding of providence, the 
definition of the divine being according to his attri- 
butes comes clearly into view, in which, however, 
wo must carefully distinguish between the essential 
and merely nominal marks or designations. In every 
period there prevails a peculiar definition, determined 
according to the divine attributes, In the primitive 
period God is designated as the exalted one (El El- 
jon). In the period of the promise as the Almighty 
(E] Schadai). In that of the law as the Holy one. 
In the transition to the prophetic as the righteous, 
wise, good. In the period of the prophets as the 
most glorious, the Majesty. In the national period 
as the condescending ; and in the New Testament as 
the gracious and merciful. 7. The distinctions in the 
divine nature or essence pass through different stages : 
God and his Angel; the Angel of the Lord (Gen. 
xvi. 7 ff.) ; of his countenance (Exodus xxxiii. 14 ff.) ; 
of the covenant (Malachi); God and his own Son; God 
and his threefold name. 


8 47. 
BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF MAN, OR ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The world as the basis and birthplace of man comes first into view here, and the world 
as Creation, as Nature, as the Cosmos, as the Aeon, or as the natural world defined 
through the spiritual. Then man in his normal state, in his nature (Biblical Anthro- 
pology and Psychology), in his destination, his paradisaic origin and condition, and 
his fitness for trial. Then further, man in his sin, his fall, his sinfulness, and his original 
sin ; and corresponding to this, on the one hand, the guilt, judgment, death, condemna- 
bility, and on the other his inward discord and strife, his fitness as a subject of re- 
demption, his outlook into the spiritual world, both as one of wretchedness and bliss, 
his codperation with divine grace, or his preparation for the Advent of Christ. 

( * This is a very inadequate rendering of the expressive terms which Dr. Lange uses: Daseins, Soseins, Hierseins, in 


which he includes the whole field from which we draw the arguments for the being of God: not merely his existence, but 
‘is existence such as he is, the concrete idea of God given us in the Bible.—A. G.] 
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Remarks.—1. The creation is a, a single act, 5, 
acts, works, c. a continuous energy or work, d. it 
marks the world as conditioned in the highest sense. 
2. Nature is the relative independence of the world. 
Its first feature calling for notice is the principle of 
nature. Its second, the law of nature. Its third, the 
stages in the development of nature. Its fourth, the 
goal of nature: the sphere of freedom in which the 
grand nature of the kingdom of God is developed. 
8. The Cosmos is the beautiful harmony of the world. 
It holds its celebration in its ideal perfection. The 
sacred reflection of the Cosmos is the Sabbath—the 
sacred human festivals. 4. In the Aeon the living 
spiritual principles of the world are represented. We 
must distin§uish first the spiritual and human world, 
and then further the Ontology of the spiritual world 
from the experience of man in regard to it, as it first 
enters with the fall. 5. Biblical Anthropology is 
both dualistic and a system of trichotomy. As to 
its dualism man belongs in one aspect to the ma- 
terial, in the other to the spiritual, world. Accord- 
ing to the trichotomy man is, as to his divine quality 
or nature, spirit, as to his heavenly or superearthly 
form, soul, and as to bis earthly organism, body. 
6. In the destination of man to the image and like- 
ness of God, we must maintain, that man, as the 
image of God, is destined to his self-realization in 
communion with God ; and that particularly, as to his 
bodily nature, he is destined to a generic self-realiza- 
tion in the spread of humanity from one pair, and as to 
his spirituality, to his ideal self-realization in the God- 
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man, and as to his soul, to his social self-real-zation 
in the kingdom of God. 7. With the paradisaic state 
of man comes into consideration the pure beginning 
of his life, which is both potential and actual, i. ¢., 
in one aspect innocence, in another righteousness ; 
then his need of being tested, and finally his fitness 
for the test. 8. Jn the doctrine of sin we must dis 
tinguish the ideas of sin, of evil in the wide sense, 
and strict moral evil. Then the nature of sin, its 
genesis, and its development. 9. The consequences 
of sin may be viewed as natural and positive, or as 
death and as judgment in the following stages: 
Guilt and its imputation. This again branches it- 
self a. into the continuation of sin: 
1, Sinfulness, or the status corruptionis, and pun- 
ishment ; 
2. original sin, and the curse of sin; 
8. the hardening (stage of unbelief) and the re 
jection, fitness for condemnation ; 
4. The second death or condemnation. 
b, into the reaction against sin ; the natural reaction, 
or the consciousness of guilt on the part of man, the 
positive reaction, or the preparative grace of God : 
1, the desire after the lost Paradise and tho Cher- 
ubin ; 
2. the desire after a new and higher salvation and 
the Protevangelium ; 
8. faith and the promise ; 
4. the stages of faith and the stages of the advent 
of Christ. 


§ 48. 
BIBLICAL CHRISTOLOGY, AND SOTERIOLOGY. 


Christology may naturally be divided into the typical and prophetic Old Testament 
messianic Christology, the evangelical Christology, or the history of the conscious being 
and revelation of Christ in his life, and the apostolic Christology, or the biblically com- 


pleted doctrine of his person. 


Soteriology embraces the doctrine of the three Messianic offices of Christ, of the 
historical unity of the work of Christ, and of his eternal theanthropic work, in which 
he descends into the abyss of human judgments through his compassion, and raises 
believing humanity to the inheritance of his Sonship and blessedness. 


Remarks.—1. The Old Testament Christology 
flows from the fact, that from every judgment of God 
there springs a divine promise, and that thus the re- 
ligion of the past is transformed into a religion of 
the future. This religion of the future, under the 
providence of God, ever moves onward to the future 
in acts and in consciousness: in the one through the 
miracles, or in the allegorical, symbolic, and typical 
history of salvation; in the other through prophecy 
in its different stages. As to the allegory, the forms 


of the higher nature are in opposition to the forms 
of the lower nature, and thus represent the opposi- 
tion of the kingdom of God to the kingdom of dark- 
ness. In the symbolical acts and works, the human 
civilization becomes the image of the divine cultus, 
In the region of the types, 4. e., of the germlike pre- 
figuration of that which is to be completed in the fu- 
ture, we must distinguish the typology of the Covenant 
(Covenant or Testament), the typology of the kingdom, 
and the typology of the Messiah. Messianic prophecy 


§ 49. THE DOCTRINE OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


proceeds from the prophecy of the human conflict, the 
semitic reverence for God, the blessing upon Abraham, 
the warlike and peaceful sceptre of Judah, the typical 
Messiah in the genealogy of David, to the prophecy 
of the ideal personal Messiah ; and again from the 
one prevailing form of the Messiah, it advances to 
‘the distinction of the lowly and suffering, and the 
exalted glorious Messiah. But with the idea of a 
suffering Christ there appears the idea of Antichrist 
and his typical signs or marks. With the prophecy 
of the Meesiah there is unfolded also a prophecy 
of the redemption and transfiguration of the world 
through a series of saving judgments proceeding from 
those which are introductory, to those which are uni- 
versal and complete. 2. In the Evangelical Christo- 
logy, or the Christology of the life of Christ, we may 
view the Christology of the stages of his personal 
life (his miraculous birth, baptism, transfiguration, 
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resurrection, ascension), and of his self-consciousnese 
in his teachings, of his Christological acta, his miracles, 
and his redeeming work. 3. In the biblical Soteri. 
ology we must distinguish the unity of the work of 
Christ, from its division into his three offices. The - 
one entire work of Christ has been profoundly de- 
scribed by Luther and others as an exchange of re- 
lations, Christ has taken our sin, 4. ¢., the cunscious- 
ness of condemnation, upon himself, in order that 
he might make us sharers in his righteousness ; i. e., 
in his great compassion he bas entered into our con- 
sciousness of guilt, as a consciousness of judgment, 
that he might take us into the consciousness of his 
righteousness, As to the offices, we must distinguish 
his prophetic redemption or world-atopement, his 
priestly expiation, and his kingly redemption in a 
narrower sense. (See Laxae: Positiv Dogmatik, p. 
798 ff.) 


§ 49. 


BIBLICAL PNEUMATOLOGY AND THEOCRATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God, and his operations, treats of the Old Testament 
typical kingdom of God, based upon his universal and absolute kingdom over the 
world, in its friendly and hostile relations to the kingdoms of the world (Daniel, ch. 
i, vii.); of the New Testament kingdom of heaven established by Christ, in its 
opposition to the kingdom of Satan, and of the final appearance of the perfected king- 
dom of God, in the glorified world, and in its complete triumph over the kingdom of 
darkness. 

The doctrine of the Old Testament kingdom of God treats of the historical signifi- 
vance and importance of the opposition between Judaism and Heathenism. — 

The doctrine of the New Testament kingdom of God branches into the doctrine 
of the particular definite method of salvation, the definite founding and saving insti- 
tutions of the Church, and of the application and spread of this completed salvation 
to the utmost boundaries of the world. 

Its stages are the following: 


L. a, individual death ; b. intermediate state ; c. the individual progressive re- 
surrection ; 
2. a, social death, or the fall of 6. Anti-Christendom ; c. the appearance of Christ and 
Babel ; the millennial kingdom ; 
3. a. death of the old world. End | 0. the final completed resurrec- ce. the eternal energy and result 
of the world; tion, and the separation in of the city of God, and its 


the judgment ; glory to the honor of God. 


(Rev. xxii.) 


The doctrine of the completed kingdom of God rests upon the biblical disclosure 
of the Aeon of the blessed, and the Aeon of the condemned, over which rules, im- 
parting to them unity, the absolute fulfilment of the divine purposes, of the end of 
the world, and the glory of God. 
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Remarks.—1. Pneumatology is more widely de- 
veloped through the doctrine of the Spirit, for which 
theology has as yet done comparatively little (eee 
Lance: Theol. Dogmatik, p. 926), [see also Owgn: 
Work on the Spirit.—A.G.]. 2. The doctrines of 
the absolute dominion of God, of the kingdom of the 
grace of God, and the kingdom of glory, must be 
more accurately distinguished than has been done 
hitherto. 8. The interchange between the progress 
of the kingdom of God and the kingdom of darkness, 
how they serve to facilitate each other’s progress, 
how in critical moments they reject and exclude each 
other, how the apparent subjection of the first is al- 
ways the real subjection of the last, how the victory 
of the kingdom of God, through the cross of Christ, 
is as a preliminary victory decided, how the two 
kingdoms move on side by side to their widest com- 
pletion, and how the last apparent triumph of the 
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kingdom of darkness, in the revelation of Antichrist, 
introduces his final judgment under the triumph of 
the kingdom of God; all this needs a more adequate 
estimation, explanation, and statement. 4. The sig- 
nificance of the historical opposition between Juda- 
ism and Heathenism, Hebraism and Hellenism, re- 
quires a clearer and more detailed statement. Above 
the hostile opposition between Shem and Ham, there 
may be seen also the friendly opposition between 
Shem and Japhet, tending to supplement each other. 
5. For the organism of the individual method of sal- 
vation, which generally lies still in great confusion 
(see Lance: Positiv Dogmatk, p. 950). [This is 
less true perhaps in England and in this country, 
than in Germany.—A. G.] For the Christological 
structure of the church in its various stages—the 
same, p. 1107, and finally for its organism during 
its eschatological stages, p. 1225. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


PRACTICAL EXPLANATION, AND HOMILETICAL 
USH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


In the apostolic communities, and through the entire apostolic age, the reading 
of the Old Testament was confessedly an essential foundation for the public solemn 
edification of Christians. Hence we find, in the New Testament writings, the first 
fundamental outlines of the practical explanation of the Old Testament. We may go 
still further back, and say, that just as the New Testament gives a doctrinal and 
practical explanation of the Old, so the later writings in the Old Testament serve to 
explain the earlier and more fundamental portions. But as Christ enters, or is intro- 
duced, in the New Testament, as the absolute interpreter (Matt. v. 17), so his Apos- 
tles carry on his work as interpreters of the Old Testament. We call special atten- 
tion, in this view, to the Gospels by Matthew and John, the Acts, the Epistle to the 
Galatians and that to the Hebrews. 

The apostolic Fathers also have proved in a large measure interpreters of the 
Old Testament, Besides some allegorical fancies in the epistle of Barnabas, we re- 
cognize some very valuable and profound suggestions. Clement of Rome, in his first 
letter to the Corinthians, after he has exhorted the Corinthians to repentance, quotes 
testimonies and examples from the Old Testament, from ch. viii—xiii. and passing 
over other citations, even in reference to the life of Christ, ch. xvii—xix. and still 
further on, he constantly mingles quotations from the Old Testament with those from 
the New. This is true also in some measure of the second epistle bearing the same 
name. The Ignatian epistles are in this respect remarkably reserved, perhaps out of 
regard to the Judaizers. In Polycarp also the citations from the New Testament are 
very prominent. The anonymous letter to Diognetus represents still more strikingly 
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in this respect, an anti-judaistic stand-point, although there is no necessity for im- 
pating to its author a Gnostic antagonism to the Old Testament. In the Pastor of 
Hermas there are not wanting Old Testament allusions, still he is more closely related 
to the Old Testament, in his imitation of the prophetic forms, and in his legal view, 
than in that living appropriation of it which characterizes the New Testament. The book 
of Hermas points to the great Christian apocryphal literature, in which the Jewish 
Apocrypha perpetuates itself, and in which mdeed the most diverse imitations of the 
Old Testament writings are continued. (The Sybellines, the 4th book of Ezra, the 
book of Enoch, and others.) 

Among the Apologists, Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, 
appears as a Christian philosopher who was familiar with the Old Testament. This 
is clear from his dialogue with Trypho. But also in his Cohortatio ad Graecos he, 
as also others of the Fathers, not recognizing the better peculiarities of heathenism, 
traces back the monotheism and wisdom of Plato to Moses and the prophets. In his 
spologies, which were directed to heathens, he makes use of Old Testament prophe- 
cies. Tatian, notwithstanding his Gnosticism, refers to the Old Testament. Theophi- 
lus of Antioch (ad Autolycum) contrasts the Old Testament account of the creation, 
with that of Hesiod (ii. 13), in which, although an Antiochian, and before that school, 
he explains the historical facts symbolically, while retaining at the same time the 
historical sense. He continues the history of Genesis, and of the Mosaic system, with 
constant reference to heathenism. Generally speaking, his representation moves 
upon the line of the sacred scriptures from the Old to the New Testament. Besides 
the general free use of the Old Testament in the Fathers, which even becomes exces- 
sive, in so far as the Old Testament conception of the cultus, its hierarchical and 
sacrificial ideas, and certain legal precepts, have been adopted in a more or less ex- 
ternal way into the New Testament doctrine, order of worship, and constitution ; 
there are special portions made prominent, in which the Old Testament continues its 
life in the New Testament theology, and in the cultus of the church. The first of 
these is the manifold exposition and explanation of the work of creation, especially 
of the six days’ work, by which we oppose both the heathen dualistic view of the 
world and Polytheism. The second is the Christian development of the doctrine of 
the kingdom of God, especially of the Messianic prophecies. The third is the 
Christian, human, pastoral, and catechetical development of the decalogue. The 
fourth is the transmission of the Old Testament Psalmody in the New Testament 
Hymnology and Cultus of the Church. T'o these we must add that allegorical method 
of exposition, which culminated in the Alexandrian school, by means of which the 
Christian consciousness appropriates to itself and reproduaea 4 in a Christian way the 
whole contents of the Old Testament. Finally the culture of the biblical method 
and style of preaching, ander the influence of the Old Testament, in connection with 
the Greek and Roman rhetoric. As to the first point, Clemens of Alexandria had 
in view a commentary upon Genesis, There was a work of Tertullian, now lost, 
upon Paradise. About the year 196 Candidus wrote upon the hexemeron. Besides 
a work upon Genesis, Hippolytus published several works upon the Old Testament 
scriptures. Origen prepared a commentary upon Genesis, and also a series of mystical 
homilies upow the same book, as also upon a large number of other biblical books. 
Cyprian published a song upon Genesis. Victorinus, about 290, wrote a Zractatus de 
Fabrica mundi. Methodius, about the same time, Commentarit in Genesin. Hie 
racus (the heretic), in 302, Zucubrationes in Hexemeron. Eustathius, 325, Com 
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mentarius in Hexemeron. James of Edessa, about the same time, Hexwmeron ad 
Constantinum. Basil the Great, about 370, nine Homilies upon the six days. His 
brother Gregory of Nyssa also wrote upon the six days’ work. About 374, Ambrose 


wrote six books upon the same theme. Jerome, towards the end of the 4th century, 


prepared questions upon Genesis. Chrysostom wrote 67 Homilies upon Genesis. 
Augustine wrote upon Genesis in many of his works. These works show clearly how 
important Genesis, the doctrine of the creation, the statement of the six days’ work, 
appeared to the Fathers, in their controversies with heathenism. 

That the explanation of the ten commandments was in like manner, next to the 
gradually perfected apostles’ creed, one of the oldest branches of Christian catechet- 


_ical instruction, needs scarcely any proof. 


The idea of one prevailing view of the Old and New Testament kingdom of God 
appears already in the apology of Theophilus of Antioch. The Chronography of 
Julius Africanus, the Chronicon of Eusebius of Cesarea, as well as his arrangement 
and demonstration of the gospel, lay a wider foundation forthe same idea. The great 
work of Augustine, De Civitate Dei, belongs here, as also the sacred history by Sulpi- 
tius Severus, and generally the prevailing character of the historical statements or 
chronicles of the West, running down through the middle ages, since they all go 
back to the Old Testament and even to Adam. 


As to the importance of the Old Testament Psal- | pare Orro Srraus: Zhe Pealter as a Song ant 
ter, and its history in the Christian Church, com- | Prayer Book. A historical tractate. Berlin, 1859. 


Through the allegorical explanation of the scripture in the Alexandrian School, 
and still more in the middle ages, the entire Old Testament assumed a New Testa- 
ment form and meaning, as to the inner Christian life and spiritual experience, while 
at the same time, as to the organization of the church and the cultus, the New Testa- 
ment became simply a new publication of the old. | 


On the Medisval exposition of the scriptures, | the critical and theological exposition of the Old 


compare The Allegorical Explanation of the Bible, 
especially in Preaching, by Von Mocerin (1844). 
Euster: The Exegetical Theology of the Middle Ages 
(1855). THoruck: Zhe Old Testament in the New, 
4th edition (1864). J. G. Rosxnmitizr: History 
of Interpretation in the Christian Church (1795- 
1814). Meryrrr: Geschichte der Schrifterklérung, 
5 vol. 1802-1869. Scnurer: Geschichte der Ver- 
Gnderung des Geachmackes in Predigen, 1792. For 


Testament generally, consult M. Bauucarrzn: Com- 
mentary upon the Old Testament, the General Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. [Sce also upon the 
use of the Old Testament in the New. Farrparrn: 
Typology, 2d edition, and Hermeneutical Manual. 
ALEXANDER, W.L.: Connection and Harmony of the 
Old and New Testament. London (1858). Pri- 
DEAUX: Connection, new ed. London (1856).— 
A. G.] , 


The wedisval mystics especially gave the widest limits to the letter of the Old 


Testament, and brought out into the light the multiplicity of the ideas lying at its 
root, as they rightly conjectured, through the theory of the fourfold sense of scrip- 
ture. - 

Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 


The Song of Solomon was a favorite book for spiritual expositiom even in the 
time of the Fathers. It was still more so during the middle ages, and has retained 
its position in the field of homiletical and ascetic literature to this day. The cata- 
logue of the literature of this book alone would make a small volume. 
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There has lately been republished: Zhe words of St. Beanarp upon the Song; German, by Fern. 
bacher, 1862. 

The exposition of the Bible was generally, during the middle ages, to a great ex 
tent practical, or designed for edification, and this indeed for the most part in a mys 
tical way. This was true even with the expositions of the scholastics. This is in 
accordance with the practical direction of the middle ages, with the ignorance of the 
original languages, with the prevalence of dogmatics and church institutions and 
laws, and with that throughout, repressed respect for the Holy Scriptures. Gregory 
the Great, in this point of view, opens the middle ages, when, after the canon of Origen 
as to the threefold sense of scripture, he composed his Moralia in Jobum, after hav- 
ing provided in a collection of excerpts (Procopius of Gaza about 520; Primasius of 
Adrymettum about 550; Aurelius Cassiodorus after 562), the so-called Catenz for 
a necessary aid to the learned exposition of the scripture. Isidorus of Hispalis, the 
venerable Bede, and others, follow later. A certain peculiarity attaches itself to the 
British method of exposition, as it was founded by the Archbishop Theodore of 
Canterbury ; to the German exposition as it, ¢. g., is represented in the Saxon Evan- 
gelical poetry of Heliand ; and later to the French and German mystics, who take 
their origin from the mystical writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius. The clear reference 
of the Holy Scriptures to the inner life, especially as a contemplative life, may be re- 
garded as the great acquisition of the middle ages. 

This practical exposition of the Scriptures, it is true, as practised by Claudius of Turin, 
Alcuin, Paul Warnefried, Rabanus Maurus, Christian Druthmar, Peter Lombard, 
Cardinal Hugo, Abelard, John of Salisbury, Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, but 
especially by the mystics Bernard of Clairveaux and his followers, was used for the 
advantage of priestly and monkish classes, 

Meanwhile the reformation of the exposition of the Scriptures was prepared dur- 
ing the middle ages. It must first of all be brought back to the original languages 
and the grammatical sense. The learned Jews of the middle ages, with their lin- 
guistic studies and expositions of the Old Testament, provided for this return (Aben 
Esra, Jarchi, Kimchi, and others). As to the New Testament, whose learned expo- 
sition in the spirit of Chrysostom, C£cumenius, Theophylact, and Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, had prosecuted, that human learning, transplanted from Greece to the West, 
and awakened and cultivated in the West itself, served the same purpose which the 
labors of the Jews did for the Old Testament. Thus there was prepared, since 
Nicholas of Lyra (who died about 1340), Wicliffe, Huss, with Laurentius Valla, 
Reachlin, Erasmus, a scientific exposition of the Scriptures, which began at once by 
its critical process to free itself from medisval traditions. | 

But the exposition of the Scriptures must at the same time be made popular, and, 
in the form of Bible readings, sermons, catechisms, household instractions and training, 
be introduced among the people. Besides a few great popular preachers (Berthold, 
the Franciscan, 1272, John Tauler, 1361, Vincentius Ferreri, 1419, Leonard of Utino, 
1470, and others), the pious sects of the middle ages, especially the Waldenses, and 
the well-known forerunners of the Reformation, labored to secure this result. 

The last-mentioned class prepared that introductory, profound, and scientific 
exposition of Scripture in which the Reformation arose, and through which alone 
it could successfully assert that full, new unveiling and revelation of the Holy Scrip- 
ture as it lived in the heart, the word of justification by faith, and thus established 
its sole authority in matters of faith. 
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With the great reformers, that introductory exposition of the Bible, purified 
through its critical processes, brought back to the grammatical and historical sense, 
while at the same time mystical and inward, on one side learned, on the other popular, 
first entered into the popular life, however the fetters of ecclesiastical exegetical 
tradition may have restrained the freedom of individuals, This exposition in its 
scientific aspect led to a new construction of the entire theology, in its ecclesiastical 
aspect to the laying anew all the foundations of church institutions and order, in 
its popular aspect to the production of countless sermons and hymns. Flaccus Illyr- 
icus reduced these acquisitions to their rules in the first protestant Hermeneutics in 
his Clavis Scripture Sacre, 1567. 

From this time onward the history of the exposition of the Scriptures is so com- 
prehensive that we can only describe it after its periods. To the period of the Re- 
formation, in which the prevailing principle was the Analogia jidet, and during which 
the Lutheran Exegesis struck into a synthetical and critical direction, and the Re- 
formed into an analytical and practical, succeeded at first the period of interpreta- 
tion according to the Orthodox symbols, and in which the different confessions 
shaped and determined the exegesis. This period extends through the ultra-critical 
exegesis of the Unitarians, and partially also that of the Arminians, and through the 
allegorical exposition both of the Catholic and of the Protestant mystics (Madame 
Guion, Antoinette Bourignon, Jacob Boehme), which here again, as in the middle 
ages, forms the side-stream to the new scholastic main current. This last tendency 
passed over partially into the subjectively practical pietistic school, whose principle 
of interpretation was the word of God, the word of personal salvation, as the seed of 
personal regeneration. The Lutheran interpretation, as it was pre-eminently dog- 
matic, was ever seeking to find the New Testament dogmas in the Old Testament, 
#. ¢., it distinguished less accurately the times. The Reformed, with a more correct 
estimate of the historical, distinguished definitely times and economies, and found, 
therefore, in the Old Testament the typical prefigurations of the New, but fell also, 
in the Cocceian school, into a typology which knew no rules, or into allegorical fan- 
cies and excesses. This distinction was reversed in their views of the law. Luther 
made the opposition between Moses and Christ too great, while Calvin suffered him- 
self to be influenced by the Mosaic system even in questions of ecclesiastical law. For 
the orthodox the Bible was a mine of dicta probantia, for the mystics it was a record of 
@ Visionary, inspired, mysterious, all-pervading view of the world. Pietism strove 
to unite these in its method of interpretation. 

That Rationalism, in its period, has both corrupted and promoted criticism, has 
made exegesis more shallow and superficial, while it has made it more pure and 
simple, has both falsified and uprooted scripture doctrine in its reference to life, as it 
has developed it practically and morally, is now confessed, ¢. ¢., it is confessed that it 
forms in one total representation a revolution of unbelief, and a reform of the believ- 
ing consciousness. Bat if it advances from that grammatical historical principle, illy 
understood (since the biblical letter was not seen in its peculiar depth, the biblical 
facts or persons in their complete originality), to the last destructive results of the 
pseudo-criticism, so also it has in its interchange with supernaturalism from the same 
principle, correctly understood, wrought a more profound exposition of the scripture, 
according to the fundamental principle of scripture. It has introduced the Christolog- 
ical explanation of the scripture, which forms the living centre of the present exposi- 
tion of the Bible. However, it has not interrupted the flow of biblical investigation 
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and exposition, but urged it on more rapidly, since it was animated by the idea, that 
the doctrine of the Bible would prove the most efficient means of overthrowing the 
churchly dogmatics. A striking testimony for the extraordinary activity in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, from the Reformation until our own time, is found in the 
commentaries, the collections of sermons, concordances, systems of biblical theology, 


and especially the Bibleworks, which are now appearing so rapidly. 


Catalogues of collected Bibleworks, exegetical and 
homiletical, may be seen in WatcH: Bibliotheca theol. 
vol. iv. p. 181. Wixer: Handbuch der theologischen 
Lateratur, i. p. 186. The Supplement, p. 77. Daz, 
p. 184. In Starke: Biblework we find named as his 
predecessors the Bibleworks (Lutheran) of Binr- 
mann, Cramer, Dietrich Veit, Nicotaus Hastvs, 
Joacuim Laxcr, Horcn (Mystical Bible, Marburgh), 
Orranius, the two OsianpErs, ZeLtNxr (Reformed), 
CaSTELLIO, TrEMeLuivs, Piscator, Tossanvus (Cath- 
olic), WaLarrizep Srrazo, Lyra, Pavtus « Sancra 
Magia. Further, the Ernestine Bible, theWiirtemburg 
Sammarien, Die Tiibingische Bibel, under the direc- 
tion of Matthew Pfaff (Lutheran).—Reformed works: 
Die Berleburgische Bibel, the English, Belgic, Ge- 
nevan (with notes by Manresivs) Bibles. Das Deut- 
eche oder Herborn’sche Bibel werk.—Besides these, 
Hatt: Practical Applications, Freibergische Parallel- 
bibel, nti thesaurus. Also a series of special 
Bibleworks upon the New Testament. Hepinoer, 
Mascs, Miiier, Queswet, Zeisius. Of modern 


Bibleworks we name: Vow Herzex (10 Theile, 1780 
~-1791), with 2 Theile fiber die Apokryphen (von 
FUHRMANN in seinem Handbuch der theolog. Literatur 
ungunstig beurtheilt). Altenburger Bibel Commen- 
tar far Prediger, 1799 (von einem Verein von Pre- 
digern). Those of Orrret, Fiscner, and Woxt- 
yaHRt. Dinrrr and Branpr. Also the list in Lanaz: 
Biblework, Matthew, Am. ed. p. 19. For the great 
number of works, preparatory to the Holy Scriptures, 
Lexicons, Concordances, and similar aids, see Danz 
and Winer. Lance: Matthew, Am. ed. pp. 18, 19. 
English Bibleworks: Nxison: Antideistic Bible. 
Burnet: New Testament. Henry: Exposition [in 
England, the general commentaries, by Poouz, Grit, 
the two CLarxes, Samuel and Adam, Patrick Lowrs, 
and Wait ty, Scorr, Burper, and others of less note. 
In this country the literature is rich in special com- 
mentaries, while there are no general commentaries, 
unless we include in the term popular works, liko 
that published by the American Tract Society.—A. 
G.] 


The practical exposition of the Scriptures was limited, in the Lutheran church by 


the order in which they were read in the church service, in the Reformed by its stronger 
dogmatic tradition. But in the end the more profound view of the Analogia fidei 
there, and of the Analogia scripturae here, led to the great reform in biblical criticism, 
exposition, theology, preaching, and catechetical instruction, which places us to-day 
on the very threshold of a new epoch. (See Remarks, § 1.) 

Recently the study of the Old Testament centres again upon Genesis, the Mosaic 
records of the creation, the six days; since the conflict with modern unbelief, for the 
defence of these principles of the kingdom of God, which are here laid down in the 


beginning of the Scriptures, must be met and settled here. 


For the literature: see Lupwic: Ueber die prak- 
tische Auslegung der heiligen Schrift, Frankfart, 1859. 
Dickinson : Physica vetus et vera, sive tractatus de na- 
turali veritate Hexaemeri mosaici, London, 14702. 
(The works of Hircscocx, Hucu Miiyer, Dana, J. 
Prz &tarn. The Bridgewater treatises, Lorp, the 
articles in the Bibliotheca sacra, urging the view of 
Prof. Goror. The Commentary on Genesis, by Ja- 


Days of Oreation, and The Bible and Science. 
Murpur: Bible and Geology. Pattison: The Karth 
and the Word. Kurtz: Bible and Astronomy. 
Sumer: Zhe Records of the Creation. Brexs: On 
the Creation. Hancock: On the Deluge. The con- 
troversy, started by Colenso, has already been fruitful 
in its literary resulta. See Manan: the spiritual 
point of view. Green: The Pentateuch vindicatea 


copus. Wiseman: Lectures. Tarier Lewis: Siz | (against Colenso).—A. G.] 
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THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL LITERATURE 
UPON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


See Laxce: Matthew, Am. ed. pp. 17, 18. For the 
older literature consult the catalogue in Srarxr: 
Biblework, the appendix to the fifth part, entitled 
General register, &c., pp. 1-46. Also Hzrpggerr: En- 
chiridion, pp. 15,16. Watcu: Bibliotheca theolog. 
vol. iv. p. 205. Fourmann: Handbuch der theolog. 
Literatur, ii. p. 8. Danz: Worterbuch, p. 988, Supple- 
ment, p.10. Winer: i p. 67, Supplement, p. 81. 
Hacensacu: Encyclopddie, p. 176, to which is added 
the literature of biblical Philology, p. 122. Compare 
also a sketch of a history of Old Testament exegesis 
in Biegx: Kinlettung, p. 129. Kurtz: History of 
the Old Testament, p. 62. De Werte: Linleitung, 
p. 159. [See also the comparatively full lists of the 
older literature, given in Horne: Introduction, and 
the partial lists in Kirro: Cyclopedia, and Suitn: 
Bible Dictionary, Davipson: Hermeneutics, the his- 
torical part.—A. G.] ; 

1. Introduction.—Dze Werrr, Hakrvernick, 
Birk, STarHELIN (1862).—Special critical works. 
StaknELin: Krilische Untersuchungen iiber den Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings (1843). Kor- 
x1G: Alttestamentliche Studien, 1. Heft: Authentie 
des Buches Josua (1836); 2. Heft: Das Deuterono-. 
mium und der Prophet Jeremias (1839). Also G. A. 
Haorr, Rien, Caspari: Contributions to the tntro- 
duction to Isaiah. HenastenBerG: Beitrdge. GEIGER 
(Jew): Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, &c. 
(1857). [Davipson: Introduction. McDonatp: In- 
troduction to the Pentateuch. Tke Introduction to 
Bauma@arten: Commentary—in the Ist vol. Hamit- 
TON: The friend of Moses.—A. G.] 

2. General examination of the Old Testa- 
ment.—Cuappuis, Lausanne (1838). KoHLBRusgecs, 
Eiberfeld (1853). Boxuner, Ziirich (1859). Fgrep- 
nicH, GusmpacH, WeEsTERMEYER, S&chaffhausen 
(1860). 

38. More general Oommentaries. — Kurzge- 
fasstes exegetisches Handbuch, by Hirzia, Hrezet, 
O.sHavuseN, Tuenius, Kwyoset, Berrugav, &c. 
(Leipzig, 1841, ff., embraces also the Apocrypha). 
The Commentary now in progress by Keri and 
De.itzscu. For special commentaries: see Lance: 
Matthew, Am. ed. p. 19. [Besides those referred 
to, there may be consulted: On the Old Testament, 
on Genesis, and the Pentateuch: Bonar, Com- 
MINGS, Graves, HamILTon, Jacosus, JAMIESON, 
Mcrpay, Worpsworta.—Also AssoTt: On Jonah. 


Brrpcrs: On Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Rev. J. 
Burrovcus: On Hosea. Borrows: On the Song. Ca- 
RYL: On Job. Davipson: On Esther. Drake: On Jo- 
nah and Hosea. GREENHILL and GuTuRie: On Fze- 
Kiel, Horstty: On the Psalis. Moorz: On the Pro- 
phets of the Restoration, TrEGELLEs: On Daniel. 
Younc: On Ecclesiastes.—A. G.] 

4. Bibleworks.—Boruann: The jive books of 
Moses down to Esther (1738). Micnanuis: Transla- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, with explanations. 
Berarr and Auctsti: Praktische Einleit. in’s Alte 
Testament (1799). Brecxerr: Das Gesetz und die 
Verheissung (1852). Puiriipson : Die heilige Schrift 
in deutscher Uebersetzung, &c. 3d ed. (1862). Zhe- 
sauyus biblicus, 1 Dan., Suesskinp (1856). General 
Bibleworks, Laner: Jfatthew, Am. ed. p. 19. 

5. Works embracing the principal points in 
question.—a. The kingdom of God ; Jewish History : 
Jost (1859). Dxssaver (1852). Da Costa (1855). 
Cur. Hormanx. Kearrz: Sacred History of the Old 
Covenant. Hormann: Wetssagung und Erfillung. 
Bornrine (1862). [Epwarps: History of Redemp- 
tion, ALEXANDER: Listory of the Israelitish Nation. 
Biaxig: Bible History. Cox: Sacred History and 
Biography, London, 1850. Fierrwoop: History of 
the Bible, Kitro, Jonnston: Israel in the World. G. 
Suita: Hebrew People. Stantxy: History of the Jew 
ish Church.—A. G.] 

6. The History of the kingdom of God.— 
Waare ty: Kingdom of Christ. Histories of the king- 
dom of God, by Hess, Zaun, Braew, and others. 
Structure of General History, by WrirBrecut, Ex- 
RENFEUCHTER, Eytu, and others. Apg.: Die Xpochen 
der Geschichte der Menschheit. (The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, Leipzig.) Enruicu: Leitfaden fir Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Offenbarung Gottes (1860). L1sco 
(1880). Karxar (1838). Kircuer (1845). Apr. 
(1860). Carrpand Lutz (1858). ToevrgeR(1862).—b. 
Christology. Narcrispacn : Der Gottmensch, the fun- 
damental idea of Revelation in its unity and historical 
development (1853). Trips: Die Theophanien in the 
historical books of the Old Testament (1858). Bape: 
Christologie des Alten Testaments. Scuorz: Hand- 
buch der Theologie des Alten Bundes (1861). Theo- 
logie dogmatice Judeorum brevis Expositio, by 
Roetu. Bertuoipt: Christologia Judeworum. Ew-_ 
4LD, Henosrenserc, Hormann, Coqurret, Lurz, 
SrzcuprE,, Oxruter, Harvernicx. Marge: Die patri- 
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archalischen Verheissungen und Messianischen Peal- 
men, Hitzie: Die prophetiechen Bitcher des Alten 
Testaments (1854). Scuzac: Die kleinen Propheten 
(1854).—c. Bessianic types. Kanne: Christus im AL 
ten Testament. Hitter: Die Reihe der Vorbilder Jesu 
Christi im Alten Testament, new ed. by A. Knapp. 
Lisco: Das Ceremonialgesetz des Alten Testaments 
(1842). Bazar: Symbolik (1837). Baxur. Salo- 
monische Tempel,—also Kurtz, FrRiepRICH, SaRTO- 
rivs, Kert, Kuigzrorn, and others.—A more partic- 
ular reference will be made in the Biblework upon 
Leviticus. [FatrBarRN: Typology. Mans: Lectures, 
and works of less note and importance, Matruews, 
Kracu, J. TarLor, Gouup.—A. G.]—d. Messianic pro- 
phecies. Newton: Lecture on the Prophecies. Kasten, 
Kroper, Ewarp, Taotuce. Sraruxim: Die Messia- 
nachen Weissagungen, &. (1847). MeIngRTZHAGEN : 
Vorlesungen tiber die Christologie des Alten Testa- 
ments (1843). Reinxz: Die Messianischen Psalmen 
(185'7).— Die Weissagungen (1862).—HENGSTENBERG : 
Christology, 2d ed. Baur: History of the Old Tes- 
tament Prophecy (1861). (Suita: Scripture testimony 
to the Messiah ; Macrx: On the Atonement ; FaBEr : 
On the Prophecies ; WARBURTON: Divine Legation ; 
Herp: Introduction to the Study of the Prophets ; 
Joxes: Lectures; Graves: Lectures on. the Penta- 
teuch ; McEwsn: Essay ; Samuri Matuers: On the 
figures and types of the Old Testament ; Kipp: Chris- 
tophany; Stewarp: Mediatorial Sovereignty ; TuRN- 
BULL: Theophany.—A. G.] 

7. Principal writers of recent times.—J. D. 
Micuagris, RosEeNMULLER, Datur, Meurer, J. J. 
Hess: Of the kingdom of God (1774-1791). Hzrna- 
STEKBERG : Christology; Beitrige ; Authenticity of the 
Pentateuch ; of Daniel ; Books of Moses and Egypt ; 
History of Balaam and his prophecy ; on the Psalms ; 
work upon the sacrifices ; on Job; Ecclesiastes ; the 
Song of Solomon; and a work upon the Apocrypha. 
Ewatp: History of the people of Israel ; Poetical 
book ; Prophets ; Jahrbicher der biblischen Wissen- 
schaft, 11 vols. Umprert: Praktischer Commentar 
2u den Propheten. Hurretp: Die Genesis ; die Psal- 
men. Dexitzscu: Genesis; Psalms; Song of Solo- 
mon. BaumGarten: Commentary upon Pentateuch 
and Zachariah. [On Genesis: Busn, Hackert, Jaco- 
Bus,——-on Psalms: J. A. ALEXANDER, —on Job: 
Barnes, Conayt,—-on Proverbs: M. Stuakt, Bripers, 
—on the Song: Burrovens,—on Ecclesiastes: Youna, 
—on Isaiah: Bagnes, HenpErson, DrecusiEer, ALEX- 
aNDER,—on Ezekiel: Harvernick, Farrparan,—the 
minor Prophets: Hznprrsox, Percy, Moorr.—A. G. ] 

8. Sermons upon Old Testament Books.—S. 
Furruaxx: Handbuch, p.263. Honnsaum: Predig- 
ten, 2 vols. (1788-1789). Bryer: Die Geschichte der 
Urwelt in Predigzen, 2 vols. (1795). The History of 


Ierael in Sermons (1811). Predigten, von Srurm 
(1785). [Graves: Lectures on Pentateuch. Fut- 
LER: Discourses on Genesis. Lavson: Lectures on 
Ruth and Esther. Scorr: Lectures on Daniel. Mo 
Durr: On Elijah. Norton and Cuanpier: On David. 
Biunt: On Abraham; and avery wide literature of 
this kind in the works of the older English divines. 
—A. G.] 

9. Homiletical and practical writings on the 
Old Testament.—Bryer: Predigten, an attempt to 
guard the unlearned against the attacks of enemies 
and scoffers. Brenper: Old Testament examples in 
Sermons, 8 vols. (1857-1858). Gortmarp: Outlines 
of sermons upon the historical books of the Old Tee- 
tament (1854). W. Hormann: Predigten, vols. 4 and 
5. F. W. Krumeacner: Neue Predigten, book of 
the advent (1847). H. Arnot: Christus im Alten 
Bunde (1861). G. D. KrumMaoner: | Predigten. 
Eurt Krommacner: Gideon, der Richter Israels 
(1861). NatorP: Predigten aber das Buch Ruth (1808). 
Arnot: Der Mann nach dem Herzen Gottes (1836). 
DisseLHor (1859): Upon Saul and David. Bav»- 
GaRTEN: David der Kénig (1862); Introduction to the 


-| book of Kings, Halle (1861). Pavrivs CasseL: Ko 


nig Jeroboam (1857). F.W. Krumuacner: Homilies 
upon Elijah and Elisha [published by Tract Society, 
N. Y.—A. G.]. Digpricu: Das Buch Hiob (1858). 
Esrarp: The same. The Psalms, by J. D. Friscu, 
new ed. (1857). Burk: Gnomon Psalmorum (1760). 
Oxrincer: Die Psalmen Davids, newly revised (1860). 
VeEILLoptER: Predigten (1820). Iken: Trosthibel fiir 
Kranke, in einem passenden Auszug aus den Psalmen 
(1885). Psalmen von Toatuorer [Catholic] (1860). 
Tavusr and GuEXTHER: On the Psalms. Hamer: Die 
P'salmen des Alten Testaments ; The words of St. Ber- 
nard upon the Song (1862). F. W. Krummacngr, 
JaHN, Mayporn: Das Hohe Lied. W. Hormann: Die 
grossen Propheten, explained by the writings of the 
Reformers. ScurorpeRr: Die Propheten Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, iiberselzt und erldutert, Dirpricn: Daniel, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, briefly explained (1861). J. 
ScHurer: Upon the Minor Prophets. Lavater: Pre- 
digten iiber das Buch Jonas. Brigcer: The 53d Ch. 
of Isaiah(1858). Rincx: Der Prophet Haggai (1857). 
(CuanpiEr: Life of David; Hatt: Contemplations ; 
Fasrr: Horae Mosaicae; Ryrpurn: Family Bibl ; 
Buunt: Cotncidences of the Old and New Testament. 
The Royal Preacher. Hamitton. One of the volumes 
in Epwarps’ works contains suggestive notes upon 
various passages. GuTHRIE: Gospel in Ezekiel. 
Brown: Evenings with the Prophets, Burt: Redemp- 
tion’s Dawn. CaLpWELL: Lectures on the Psaims. 
CHaLMERS: Datly Readings. Comminas, Kitro, Hux- 
TER: Sacred Biography. Maurice: Prophets and 
Kings. Patriarchs and Lawgivers.—A. G.] 
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Remark.—The literature upon Genesis, and in a great measure for the Pentateuch, will be found in 
the special Introductions. 

10. Apoorypha.—Brcxuavs: Bemerkungen | came Hencsrexsrrc. Mitr Beibehaltung der Apo- 
uber den Gebrauch der apokryphischen Biicher.| kryphen (1858). Srier (1853). ScHEr.e (1855), 
Das Exegeische Handbuch von Frrrscue and | and others. [Jonrs: On the Canon, ALEXANDER: 
Griuur.—(Vo.xmar: Handbuch, 1. Theil.) Against | On the Canon. Worpewortu: On the Canon. 
the Apocrypha by Mann (1853). Kerri (1855). | Toornwxii: On the Apocrypha. Pripraux: Com 
Witp (1854). OscuwaLp, and others. For the | nection—A. G] 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


THE ORGANISM, OR THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
BIBLICAL BOOKS. 


a. Names or THE BIBLE. 


The Old Testament: the Law, Josh. i 8; Matt. | law, prophets, and other writings, the prologue of 
xxii. 86; Ps. cxix. 92; Matt. v. 18; Luke xvi. 17; | Jesus Sirach. The law, prophets, and the Psalms: 
John x. 34; xii. 34. The Scripture, or Holy Scrip- | Luke xxiv. 44. The book of the law: Jos. viii. 84, 
ture, John v. 89; Rom. xv. 4; Gal. iii. 22.—The | &c. The law in many cases designates the giving 
word of God.—The law and the prophets: Matt. v. | of the law in the narrower sense. 

17. Moses and the prophets: Luke xvi. 29, 31. The 


6. Toe Dirrerent BIsies. 


When we speak of the Bible it is presupposed that we are treating of one definite 
fixed object. But this is not the case. In reference to the Old Testament, we must 
distinguish the Bible of the Jews in Palestine, the Bible of the Alexandrine Hellenists, 
the Septuagint, and that Christian arrangement of the Bible already introduced by 
Josephus, 

We apprehend the Bible first preéminently as the book of the Religion of the 
future. Hence upon the basis of the Thorah, law (the five books of Moses), there is 
laid the great group of the prophets,Nebiim. The earlier or former prophets follow 
upon the earlier historical books, Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel, and the 
two books of Kings, not only because these books were written by the prophets, but 
much more because the Israelitish history was recognized as typical and prophetic. 
Then follow the later prophets—our minor and greater prophets—with the exception 
of Daniel. The third division includes the Kethubbim, ¢. ¢., the writings regarded 
purely as writings, not so named merely as the latest collection, writings in a general 
sense, but destined from the very beginning to work as writings in a higher rank. 
To the later historical books, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, are added the poetical. 
books : Psalms, Job, Proverbs, then the prophet Daniel, and the Megilloth (rolls), the 
Song, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Lamentations, Esther. The introduction of the theocratic 
life, the unfolding of that life to the New Covenant, the bloom and flower of the 
theocratic life, this is unquestionably the ideal ground and source of the arrangement. 
That the Alexandrine Bible rests upon a theory of inspiration, more free and wider 
than the canonical limits, is evident from its embracing the Old Testament Apocrypha 
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with the canonical books, which the Septuagint could never have done, had it held. 
fast the pure Hebrew idea of the Canon. From the circumstance that the Seventy 
have not made the canonicity of the apocryphal books of special importance, some 
have drawn the groundless inference that they held the same position as to the Canon 
with the Hebrew Jews. They were kept from asserting the canonicity of the Apoc- 
rypha by their ecclesiastical prudence, just as the Sadducees were prevented by the 
same prudence from denying the canonicity of the Old Testament books beyond the 
law. The Christian arrangement of the Old Testament into historical books (from 
Genesis to Esther), didactic books (from Job to the Song), and prophetic books (from 
Isaiah to Malachi), corresponds better with the Christian point of view, since a paral- 
lel is thereby secured to the arrangement of the New Testament. The term, didactic 
books, answers better to this parallel, than the expression poetical books. 

But even as to the Hebrew Jews, and their judgment upon the Hebrew Bible, 
the Pharisees had a different Bible from the Sadducees, and these again from the 
Essenes. The first enlarged and obscured the Old Testament through their tradi- 
tions. Their direction ended legitimately in the Talmud. The second emptied the 
law of its deeper living contents, since they expounded it as exclusively a moral, and 
in that sense only a religious, law-book. They were the forerunners of the modern 
deistic Judaism. The third allegorized the Old Testament and divided it, with 
thorough rationalistic arbitrariness, into canonical and uncanonical portions. In their 
dualistic theosophy, as the Alexandrine philosophy of religion, they were the fore- 
runners of the Cabbalah. i 

That the Bible of the post-Christian Jews, 4. ¢., the Old Testament obscured and 
enlarged by their traditions, is an entirely different Bible from the Old Testament 
which unfolds and glorifies itself in the New Testament, is as clear as day. 

The injurious effects of the Catholic tradition upon the Holy Scripture, which is 
obscured by the attempt to place the Apocrypha upon a level with the Old Testa- 
ment, is confessed. The Greek church at the synod at Jerusalem, 1672, emphatically 
adopted the same view of the Bible, as the way had been prepared for this, through 
its traditional development. 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that the evangelical Protestant Bible may be and has 
often been obscured, e. g., when it is explained in accordance with a one-sided view 
of the Lutheran doctrine of Justification, or the Reformed doctrine of Predestination. 

The manifold sufferings, obscurations, disfigurations, and crucifixions of Christ in 
his church, are reflected in the entirely homogeneous sufferings of the Bible. In the 
evangelic sects of the middle ages and the forerunners of the Reformation, the buried 
Bible was unearthed from its tomb. With the profound development, spiritual quick- 
ening, and culture of the church, will it first be recognized in all its glory. 


e. Tue OLp anp Naw TrsraMeExts. 


The one word of God, or Holy Scripture, falls into the records of the Old and 
New Covenants, into the Old and New Testaments. 

The unity of the two as the word of God is conditioned upon the nisus of the Old. 
Testament towards the New (the promise, the prophecy of the Messiah, Jer. xxxi. 31,. 
&c.) and upon the reference of the New Testament to the Old (Matt. i. 1; ii. 5, &e.; 
Isa, vi. 39, and similar places). 

In this way the absolute superiority of the New Testament to the Old is as.cer- 

5 
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tainly preannounced in the Old (Ps. li.; Jer. xxxi. 31; Isa. lxvi. 3 ff; Dan. vii.), as it 
is expressly declared in the New Testament (Matt. xi. 11; xii. 41, 42; John i. 17, 18; 
Acts xv. 10, 11; 2 Cor. fii. 6; the Epistles of James and the Hebrews). 

With this it is taught, on the one hand, that the value of the Old Testament as 
to its external aspect and for itself, in reference to the Jewish national and exclusive 
religion, is abolished. (Gal. ili. 19; iv. 5; Ephes. ii. 15; Col. ii. 44; Heb. viii. 13.) 

But it is taught also, on the other hand, and with the same distinctness, that the 
New Testament firmly establishes the Old in its eternal value, as the foundation, the 
preparation, the introductory revelation, on which it rests. (Matt. v.17 ff; John v. 
39; Rom. iii. 31.) 


d. Tue Orcanism ov tHe New Testament. 


See Lanar: Matthew, Am. ed. p. 24. 


e. Toe On@anNism oF THE Otp TESTAMENT. 


The book of the Old Covenant as the prefiguration of the New Covenant, or of 
the Advent of Christ. 
1) The Announcement of the New Covenant in the Old. The Thorah (the law). 

a. Genesis, or the universal foundation of the theocratic particularism, and of 
the particularism in its universal destination or aim and tendency. 

6. Exodus, or the prophetic and moral form of the law of the Old Covenant (the 
tabernacle in Exodus is regarded chiefly as the place for the law, and the 
law-givers. It is the place of the human cultus only in a secondary point of 
view. Hence the tabernacle appears here, and not first in Leviticus). 

ce. Leviticus, or the priestly and ritual form of the law of the Old Covenant. 

d. Numbers, or the kingly and political form of the law of the Old Covenant 
(the martial host of God and its march. Typical imperfection). 

e. Deuteronomy, as the reproduction of the law in the solemn light of the pro- 
phetic spirit. 

2) The actual typical development of the Old Covenant until the decline of its 
typical glory and the preparation for its ideal glory. Historical books. 
a. The book of Joshua. The introduction of the theocratic people into the 
typical inheritance of the people of God. The conquest. The division. 

b. The book of Judges. The independent expansion of the Israelitish tribes in 
the land of promise. The stages of apostasy, and the appearance of the 
theocratic heroes, judges, in the different tribes. The tribes after their dark 
side. As an appendix, a gleam of light, the little book of Rath. 

c. The books of Samuel, or the collection of the tribes and the introduction of 
the kingdom by Samuel, the last of the judges (the desecration of the priest- 
hood, the introduction of the kingdom, the preparation for the prophets in 
the stricter sense, through the schools of the prophets). The first book, Saul 
the rejected king. The second book, David the king called of God. 

@. The two books of Kings. The theocratic kingdom from its highest glory to 
its decay. The first of Solomon, the type of the Prince of Peace, and of the 
kingdom of peace, until Elijah, the type of the judgment by fire; the second 
from the ascension of Elijah, or the apotheosis of the law, to the decline of 
the kingdom, of the people of the law. 
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e. The two books of Chronicles. The Old Testament history of the kingdom 
of God, in a theocratic point of view, from Adam until the order for the re- 
turn of Israel from the Babylonian captivity. 

J: The book of Ezra. The priestly and ritual restoration of the holy people and 
the temple. 

g- Nehemiah. The theocratic and political restoration yet the people and the 
holy city. 

h. Esther. The wonderful salvation and change in the history of the people 
of God, during the exile, dispersion, and persecution. 

3) The preliminary New Testament bloom of Old Testament life in its course of 
development. 

1. The theocratic and Messianic Lyrics. The Psalms. 

2. The didactics of Solomon in their universal scope and tendency. 

a. Job. The inscrutableness and vindication of the divine wisdom and 
righteousness, especially in the trials of the pious, 

6. The trilogy of Solomon. 

a. The foundation and regulation of the natural and moral world in the 
wisdom of God. Proverbs of Solomon. 

B. The vanity of the world in the folly of human designs, which do not 
recognize the eternity, in the (every) divine moment. Ecclesiastes. 

y. The transfiguration of the world through love (as the Old Testament 
church was turned away from Solomon and his polygamy and mixed 
religion, to its New Testament friend). 

4) The prophetic images or representations of the New Téstament in the Old. 

a. The four great prophets, or the fundamental relations of the Messianic 
prophecy. 

1. Isaiah. The personal Christ as prophet, priest, and king. The Apocalypse 
of Isaiah (ch. xl.-Ixvi.). 

2. Jeremiah. The prophetic Messianic kingdom (ch. xxx.-xxxiii.). The 
prophetic Martyrdom. The Apocalypse of Jeremiah (ch. xlv.—li.). The 
Lamentations. 

., Ezekiel. The priestly Messianio kingdom. The Apocalypse of Ezekiel. 
The death-valley of Israel, and that of Gog. The glorious life of Israel. 
The new temple, and the living stream issuing from it for the heathen 
world. 

4 Daniel. Throughout Apocalyptic. The royal Messianic kingdom. The 
world-monarchies in the light side (ch. ii.), and in the dark side (ch. vii.), 
Christ and the typical and final Antichrist. The present and future age. 

b. Tie twelve minor prophets, or the special relations of the future of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. 

1. The portal of the prophetic period. The book of Jonah, or the raising of 
the universalism above the particularism. 

4. The oppositions of the old sins and the new salvation. 

a. Hosea, or the marriage covenant broken by the people, and the new 
marriage between Jehovah and his people. 

8. Joel. The locust-march as an image of the march of the hosts of the 
Lord for the destruction of all the glory of flesh. The new blossoming 
of the world through the outpouring of the Spirit of God. 
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y- Amos. The completed sins and the completed punishment upon the 
old world, even upon the glory of the old temple, and the redemption 
and collecting of all the remnants from the Heathen and Jews, into the 
plain tabernacle of David. 

5. Micah. The judgment of God upon the mountains, and all the high 
places and things of the earth, and the appearance of the new Saviour 
and salvation out of little Bethlehem, for the exaltation of the lowly. 

8. The visions of jadgments. 

a, Obadiah. The judgment upon Edom—as the type of Antichrist—filled 
with envious joy over his fallen brother. 

8. Nahum. The judgment upon Nineveh as the type of the fleshly Anti- 
christ, the apostate world-power. 

y. Habakkuk. The judgment upon Babylon, as the type of the demoniac, 
self-deifying Antichrist. 

6. Zephaniah. The day of anger upon the whole old world. The judg- 
ment of Judah, introducing the dawn of salvation. 

. The three prophets of the second temple, as the clearest revealers of the 
advent of the Messiah. 

a, Haggai. The glory of the second temple in contrast with that of the 
first. The coming of the Lord to histemple. The polluted people. 
The necessity for purification. 

B. Zechariah. The future of the Messiah in contrast with the duration | 
of the world-kingdoms. 1. The Messianic kingdom in opposition to 
the kingdom of the world (ch. i—viii. 2). The Messiah in his progress 
from his humiliation to his exaltation, ch. ix.-xiv. 

y. Malachi. The coming day of the Lord. The forerunner of the Mes- 
siah. The Messiah. His day a fiery oven for the godless, A sun of 
righteousness for the pious. The turning of Fathers to the Children, 
of Children to the Fathers; the connection between the Old and New 
Covenant. : 


Cod 


APPENDIX. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 


1) In relation to the canonical books of the Old Testament. 
Additions to the books of Chronicles: the book Judith, Tobiah, Baruch, the 
prayer of Manasseh. 
Additions to the book of Esther. 
Additions to the writings of Solomon: the wisdom of Solomon. 
Additions to Jeremiah : the book Baruch. 
Additions to Daniel: history of Susannah, of the Bel at Babylon, of the Dra- 
gon at Babylon, the prayer of Azariah, the song of the three men in the furnace. 
Viewed as original writings through the claims of the Septuagint : the books 
of Maccabees, the wisdom of Jesus Sirach. 
2) In the opposition of Hebraism and Alexandrianism. 
Hebraic: Judith. Hellenistic: The wisdom of Solomon. 
The book Tobiah. The 2d book of Maccabees 
Jesus Sirach. 
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The Ist book of Maccabees. 
Additions to Esther. 
Additions to Daniel. 
Additions to the prayer of Manasseh. 
3) In the division: historical books, didactic books, prophetic books. 
| a. Historical books: the books of Maccabees. 
| 5. Poetical or didactic books: the book Judith, wisdom of Solomon, Tobiah, 
! Jesus Sirach. Additions to Esther, to Daniel, the prayer of Manasseh. ° 
c. Prophetic books: elementary parts of Tobiab, the book Baruch. 
There was a complete disappearance of prophecy until its last point, John the 
Baptist. The repression of Messianic hopes was due to the eminence of the Macca- 
bean house of the tribe of Levi, in consequence of which the expectation of a Messiah 
out of the tribe of Judah was only a secret hope of the pious in the land. 


See the timid clause 1 Macc. xiv. 41. Compare the Jntroduction to the Old Testament, by Ricurer, 
Lisco, GerLace, in the Calwer Handbook. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


AN APPENDIX ON THE SO-CALLED DIFFICULT 
PLACES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, AS THE CEN. 
TRAL POINTS OF THE GLORY OF THE OLD TES. 
TAMENT RELIGION. 


To the paragraph Archeology (see § 14). 

The so-called difficulties in the Old Testament have been brought out with special 
distinctness in modern times by the Freethinkers and kindred opposers of the doctrine 
of revelation: these, namely, the acquisition of the Egyptian jewels, Balaam’s ass, and 
the arresting of the sun by Joshua. Although the most renowned attacks upon these 
and similar places bear upon their face the character, partly of careless malevolence, 
partly of childish absurdity, still it cannot be denied that these difficulties lie as 
hindrances in the way of faith, to many cultivated persons, and even to many honest 
and scientific thinkers of our day. But these honest sceptics find themselves in a 
truly critical position. For, while on one side they are driven over into unbelief by 
hypercritics and witlings, there is offered them from the other side the helping hand 
of an apologetic exegesis which has created in many cases the very misconceptions . 
from which it would free doubting spirits, Thus, on the one side, stand the sceptical 
investigator of nature, who brings the nebule of the heavens and the strata of the 
| earth as witnesses for the boundless antiquity of the world, in order that he may 
, charge the Bible, even in its first line, with error in its computation of time ; the pan- 

theistic worldling, who finds in the human-like tongue of the biblical God the 
characteristic mark of childish tradition; the deistic moralist, who, in the history of 
the marriages of the patriarchs, and in the supposed robbery of the Egyptian treasures 
at the command of God, detects with boasting the original conflict of the Bible with 


* Taken from the author’s article in the German Journal for Christian Science and Christian Life for 1867. 
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pure morals; the infidel, who from of old has always taken his most cheerful ride upor 
Balaam’s ass; the swaggering skirmisher, who uses the arresting of the sun by Joshua 
in order that he may put the host of the Lord to flight. But, on the other side, the 
apologetic exegesis seeks in nearly all cases to rescue the assaulted positions only by 
the most modest defensive, while it brings into view now the incorrect exegetical 
understanding of the word, then the figurative allegorical expressions of the writer, 
then the natural side of the extraordinary events, and lastly the wonderful power of 
_ God. It cannot be denied indeed that in this way very important aid has been gained 
to the clearing and justification of the Old Testament text. But neither can it be 
denied that these isolated processes leave the difficulties in their totality essentially un- 
removed, while in many ways they contribute to them, and confirm them. We are 
very far from demanding that the Apologetics in this field should make the darkest — 
secrets unobjectionable to the unbeliever, or plain and comprehensible to the sceptic. 
The offence of the cross of Christ will have its eternal significance for the ungodly world, 
even in these questionable places. But this isolated, disconnected method of defence 
‘ can never bring into clear view, that it is the divine understanding of revelation itself 
which brings forward these very facts, at which the human understanding in its 
worldly direction must take offence. The generic, that which is common in all these 
difficulties, and the divine reason and wisdom which appear distinctly in them—in a 
word, the positive glory of revelation is not sufficiently insisted upon. The studied 
way in which they (the apologists) only defend, but do not glorify them as the great 
proof of the work of God, the hurried joy with which they pass from them, the em- 
barrassment with which they gladly avoid the dark riddles, in that they rest in general 
upon the almighty miraculous strength of God, neither meets the necessities of inquir- 
ing spirits, nor the requirements of faith in the church, nor the necessities of knowledge 
in theology. It is only when the central point of the offence at the Old Testament 
in our day, has been proved to be the central part of the glory of revelation, that we 
can satisfy the honest doubt, or answer the very end of the Old Testament. 

A glance at the most considerable difficulties in the New Testament will illustrate 
what has been said. Here truly we meet, first of all, the miracles of Christ, his super- 
natural birth, his resurrection, in a word the chief facts of his life, and the doctrines 
connected with them of his deity, the trinity, the atonement, and his coming to judg- 
ment, 2. ¢., all the great mysteries which appear to the sceptic as pre-eminently an 
offence and foolishness. The old apologists have limited themselves here generally to 
a discursive defence; they have taken refuge even here on one side in evasions and 
mere attempts to invalidate objections, and on the other side in the direct support of 
God, and for the most part passed as rapidly as possible, and at any price, by the 
great riddles which they should have solved. But the modern churchly theology has 
long since risen above this miserable defensive. It brings out the mysteries and those 
things full of mystery, at which men stumble, as the very heart of the history and 
doctrine of Christ; it shows that the very glory of the New Testament reveals itself 
in them. 

The same must be altogether true of the difficulties of the Old Testament. By 
how much more remarkable the phenomenon, darker the riddle, stronger the objection, 
by so mach greater must be the significance of the fact in question, so much richer 
its revealed contents, so much more glorious its divine fulness of the spirit. 

The difficulties in the Old Testament are the central points of the glory of the 
Old Testament religion. Each difficulty marks a peculiar rejection of false heathen 
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views of the world, through the very point of the difficulty, in which the true revealec 
view of the world is disclosed. "We will endeavor, from this point of view, to sketch 
the chief stages in the development of the Old Testament religion. 


I. 


The Account of the Creation. The Records of the pure idea of the Creation, of the pure idea of God, of the 
ideas of Nature and the World in opposition to tae heathen view of the World, especially to the Theo- 
gonistic, Cosmogonistic, Deistic, Naturalistic, Pantheistic, and Dualistic Assumptions (Gen. i.). 


The Pantheist takes offence here, because the record speaks of an eternally present 
God, and, in opposition to his view, of a temporal world which the eternal God has 
called into being through his word ; the dualist stumbles at the assumption that even 
matter itself, the original substance of the world, has sprung from the creative 
power of God; the deist, on the contrary, finds in the assumption that God, after the 
days’ works were completed, had then rested, a childish dream, which ignores the 
idea of omnipotence ; the naturalist believes that with the co-working of omnipotence 
from moment to moment the idea of the natural orderly development of things is 
destroyed; philosophy generally thinks that it is here dealing with a myth, which is 
arranged partly through its orthodox positiveness, and partly through its sensuous 
pictures or images; the modern sceptical natural philosoper makes it a matter of 
ridicule that the sun, moon, and stars should first be formed in the fourth creative 

.day, and indeed that the whole universe is viewed as tendering a service to this little 

world; that the heavenly light should have existed before the heavenly lights, but 
especially that the original world should have arisen only 6000 years ago, and that 
its present form, for which millions of years are requisite, should have been attained 
in the brief period of six ordinary days, But the opponents who differ most widely 
agree in this, that it is fabulous, that the Bible should make an entirely new report 
of pre-historical things, with the most perfect assurance. 

We shall not enumerate the insufficient replies made from the stand-point of the 
earlier apologetics. It is worthy of remark, however, that the theology of the schools 
has here occasioned a circle of misconceptions, which the latest theology of the church 
has in great measure removed. 

The deciding word as to this first doctrinal portion of the Holy Scriptures has 
already been uttered long since in the epistle to the Hebrews. By faith we under. 
stand that the world was made (prepared) by the word of God, so that the things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear.* The record of creation 
is therefore a record of the very first act of faith, and then of the very first act of rev- 
elation, which, as such, lies at the foundation of all the following, and in its result 
reproduces itself in the region of faith, from the beginning on to the end of days, It 
is the monotheistic Christian creative word, the special watchword of the pure believ- 
ing view of the world. He ungue leonem. The first leaf of scripture goes at a 
single step across the great abyss of materialism into which the entire heathen view of 
he world had fallen, and which no philosophic system has known how to avoid, until 


* When Delitzech (Gen. p. 42) opposes to the view of Kurtz, that the account of the creation is the result of a circlo 
of visions, looking backwards, the assertion, that it is an historical tradition, flowing from divine instruction, the ques- 
tian still remains open, by what means that instruction was made available to man. We, with Delitzsch, are here 
opposed to the vision. For in the vision there is a voluntary ree state, wishing to see, when there should be 
wily a subjectivity or possibility of sight. 
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perfected by this. Pantheism here meets its refutation in the word of the eternal 
personal God of creation, who established the world by his almighty word; abstract 
éheism, in the production of the world out of the living word of God; dualism, in the 
doctrine that God has created matter itself; naturalism, in the clear evidence of the 
positive divine foundation of the world, in the origin of every new step in nature. 
With the pure idea of God, we win at the same time the pure idea of the world, and 
with the pure idea of creation, the pure idea of nature. Creation goes through all 
nature, in so far as God, from one step in nature to another, ever produces in a crea- 
tive way the new and higher; at last man, after his bodily organic manifestation. On 
the other hand also the idea of nature runs through the whole idea of creation, in 80 
far as God has endowed every creative principle which he has placed in the world 
with its own law of development, and with a conditioned independence; to plants, to 
animals, and to man. The creation reaches its perfection and glory in the human spir- 
ituality, since in this it is prepared for the revclation of the divine life; in his freedom 
nature is glorified, since its relative independence is here raised to the free blessed life 
of men in God. Just as the biblical idea of God is free from the heathen element of a 
passive deity, who suffers the world to flow out from himself, so the biblical idea of the 
world is free from the heathen assumption that the world is some magical transforma- 
tion of existing material, or even of a positive nonentity. And as the biblical idea 
will not tolerate the absolutist’s assumption of an abstract deified omnipotence, which 
neither limits nor communicates itself, so the biblical idea of nature cannot be recon- 
ciled with the naturalistic assumption, which derives all the forms in nature out of one 
general creative act, and holds that one step in nature produces another. 

We will not dwell upon the objections which the most illustrious and popular 
natural philosophers have raised against the work of the fourth creative day. That 
the light was before the light-bearers; that the appearance of the firmament to the 
earth was first manifested in the same day in which the earth was discovered to the 
firmament; that for man, from his stand-point, the earth formed an important contrast 
with the vastness of the heavens; this does not require many words. But the day- 
works and the age of the world? The Mosaic computation, it is said, allows about 
6000 years for the history of man. For the entire universe there is then the 
higher antiquity of—an added week—the six creative days. But these six days, the 
most recent scientific churchly exegesis * says, are symbolical days, ¢. ¢., six periods 
of the development of creation. The evenings, it is said further, mark the epochs 
of destruction, the revolutions of the world in its progress; on the other hand, the 
mornings mark the epochs of the new and higher structure of the world. The fact 
that, in the Hebrew designation, day often denotes a period of time, and that these 
days are here spoken of before the cosmical organization of the world into the planetary 
system, favors this view. To this we must add the prophetic biblical style of the nar- 
rative. Bearing this in mind, the defender of the pure sense of scripture can hear 
these natural philosophers speak of the thousands and millions of years of the earth’s 
development with a serene smile, as an investigator of the Bible, namely: but whether 
43 an investigator of nature is another question. For the recent natural philosophy ap- 


* Baumgarten indeed still holds to the ordinary days (Com. upon the Pentateuch 1, 14). “The word day (oi) 
is primarily day and not period, and here this word is used for the first time.” But we say that just for this very 
reason the word day must here designate a period. Tho ordinary day of the earth is not the original form of the day, 
but the day of God, the day of heaven. Thus even the light precedes the light-bearers. How endlessly diversified 
are the days in the universe! But the original form is the day of God. Compare also DeLitzscu, Genesis, p. 61.-- 

But also Kei, in his Commentary upon Genesis.—A. G.]) 
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pears extremely rash in surrounding itself with its millions of years, not in the spirit 
of nature, nor in accordance with its formation. The defender of the biblical text, as 
the friend of nature, may be allowed the word: We grant you willingly your thou- 
sands of years for the formation of the earth and the world. But bethink yourselves 
well. According to the laws of present nature, it develops itself very rapidly in all 
the first effusions and stages of its life; on the contrary, you require for the first glow- 
ing seeds of life and living structures an endlessly slow lapse of time. In nature we see 
all subordinate things arise and disappear quickly ; you require sons for the first rudest 
fundamental forms of creation. Ifthe spirit of scripture absolve you in this lavish use 
of millions of years for the cooling of the globes of gas, and the formation of primitive 
monsters, ask yourselves whether the spirit of nature will grant you absolution! 

Bat, from the records of creation, you can learn that nature rests upon the prin- 
ciples of creation, unfolds itself in living contrasts, completes itself in ascending lines, 
and is glorified in man and his divine destination, #. ¢., in other words, that nature 
springs out from the miracle, through miraculous stages (new principles of creation), 
ascends from step to step, and in the miracle of the perfect image of God reaches its 
new birth. 


‘ 
A 


I. 


Paradise, or the Records of the original ideal state of the Earth and the Human Race. (Gen. ii.) 


Paradise, it is said, is a beautiful myth, growing out of mythical ideas of the earth 
which the oldest geographers entertained. Thus also the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, the tree of life, and the serpent are regarded as mythical traditions. Thus 
the great theocratic element, which lies in the account of Paradise, is entirely lost. 
Of the first great historical type we have only left a fantastic philosophic hypothesis 
concerning the commencement of the race, and the origin of evil. The theology of 
the schools, which views the account of Paradise not only as throughout historical, 
bat as barely historical, in opposition to its symbolical import, has here pre-eminently 
prepared the way for misconceptions and misinterpretation. 

As the fourth stream of Paradise, the Euphrates and its source cannot be a myth, 
so neither can the four streams generally. And as the first man is not a myth, so 
neither is his first residence. But on the other side also the streams and trees of 
Paradise are just as little to be regarded as barely natural, or belonging to the nat- 
ural history of Paradise, or the mere individual forms, particularities, of the pre-histor- 
ical world. 

The significance of Paradise is this, that it declares the original ideal state of the 
earth and the human race, the unity of the particular and the general, the unity of 
spirit and nature, the unity of spiritual innocence and the physical harmony of nature, 
the unity of the fall and the distarbance of nature—lastly, the unity of facts and their 
symbolical meaning, which both the barely literal and mythical explanations of the 
record rend asunder. 

There was a paradise and it was local, but it was at the same time the symbol of 
the paradisiac earth. The same thing is true of the four streams. Whether the 
original source of the four streams is not marked by the stream in the midst of the 
garden may be left undecided; it is enough that it was actually one, and at the same 
time the symbol of all the fountains of blessing upon the earth. Whether the tree 
af life was one physical plant, or rather the glorification of nature, in the determinate 
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form of the manifestation of God in the garden, is a matter of question; as a symbol 
it designates the total healing and living strength of nature under the revelation of 
the Spirit. The tree of knowledge of good and evil existed in some one form, but 
with it all nature is in some measure designated as a test. But the serpent as the 
organ of that temptation is not only the type of temptation and of sin, but, as orig- 
ipally a worm, the type of its brutality, its degradation, and its subjection. 

As the account of the creation declares the opposition and harmony between God 
and the world, so the account of Paradise declares the opposition and the harmony 
between the spirit and nature. Here you have the connection between the actual 
primitive man and the ideal man, between man and the earth, between the fact and 
the idea: the consecrated bodily nature, the consecrated senses, the consecrated, 
indeed sacramental, pleasure, and on the other side human talent, freedom, and 
responsibility. 

Break this golden band between spirit and nature, between the actual fact and 
the symbol, and you fall back into that old accursed opposition between spiritualism 
and materialism, which burdened the heathen world and will run through all your 
moral ssthetic and philosophic ideas as a fatal cleft. 


Il, 


The First Human Pair: the Records of the ideal and actual Unity of the Human Race, and of the male 
and female Nature in the true Marriage (Gen. ii.). 


With a stroke or two of the pen, the hiblical view of the world places itself above 
the aboriginal doctrines of every heathen people, and all national pride and haughti- 
ness, with the barbarism and hatred which are connected with it. In a few lines it 
records the equality by birth of the male and female sexes, the mystical nature of 
true marriage, the sanctity of the married and domestic life, and condemns the hea- 
then degradation of woman, the sexual lawlessness or lust, as also the theosophic and 
monkish contempt of the sexual nature. Weighed in this balance, Aristotle, Gregory 
VII. and Jacob Boehm have been found wanting. 

Strauss asserts that the generic varieties of the human race, as the foundation of the 
old aboriginal traditions, has now become anew the common doctrine of the natural 
philosopher, and philosophy. Then it would follow that Blumenbach, Cuvier, Shubert, 
Kar] Von Raumer, John Muller (the anatomist), and Alexander Von Humboldt, who 
have taught the generic unity of the human race, are not natural philosophers, 


IV. 


The Fall and Judgment, or the Records of the historical character of the Sin of the Creature, opposed to 
both Idea and Nature; of the Holiness of the Divine Judgment, and of the connection and opposition 
between Sin and Evil (Gen. iii.). 


The record of the actual fall stands there as an eternal judgment upon the thie- 
oretical fall, the human view of moral evil, especially upon the errors of Dualism and 
Manicheism, Pelagianism and Pantheism. Hence arise the numerous and strong 
objections which the most diverse systems in old and modern times have raised 
against this record. The earthly origin of evil out of the abuse of freedom offends 
Dualism, which derives it from an evil deity, from dark matter, or from the suprem- 
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acy of sense. Although the serpent sustains the doctrine that, prior to the fall of 
man, sin had existed in a sphere on the other side, working through demoniac agency 
upon this (for the serpent was not created evil, Gen. i. 25, generally not even fitted 
for evil, and can only be regarded therefore as the organ of a far different evil power), 
yet the visible picture of the fall in this sphere, is a certain sign that the fall in that 
could only have risen through the abuse of the freedom of the creature. But, if we 
observe the progress of sin from the first sin of Eve to the fratricide of Cain; if we 
view the opposition between Cain and Abel, and the intimation of the moral freedom 
of Cain himself, so the Augustinian view, raising original sin to absolute original 
death, receives its illumination and its just limits. But how every Pelagian view of 
life falls before this record, as it brings into prominence the causal connection between 
the sin of the spirit world and that of man, between the sin of the woman and the 
man, between the sin of our first parents and their own sinfulness and the sinfulness 
of their posterity! If we take into view the stages of the development of evil in the 
genesis of the first sin, how limited and vapid appears the modern view, which re- 
gards the senses as the prime starting point of evil! But whon Pantheism asserts 
the necessity of sin, or rather of the fall, as the necessary transition of men from the 
state of pure innocence to that of conscious freedom, the simple remark, that the 
ingenuousness of Adam would have been carried directly on in the proper way, if 
he had stood the test, just as Christ through his sinlessness has reached the knowl- 
edge of the true distinction between good and evil, and has actually shown that sin, 
notwithstanding its inweaving with human nature, does not belong to its very being, 
clearly refutes the assertion. But how clear is the explanation of evil, of punish- 
ment and of judgment, as it meets us in this account! that the natural evil does 
not belong to the moral, but, notwithstanding its inward connection with it, is still 
the divine counteracting force against it; that punishment is to redeem and purify; 
that from the very acme of the judgment breaks forth the promise and salvation. 
These truths, which are far above every high anti-christian view of the world, make it 
apparent that the first judgment of God, as a type of the world-redeeming judgment 
of God, hgs found its completion in the death of Christ upon the cross. 


rd 


Vv. 


The Macrobioi, or the long-lived Fathers and Enoch, or the Refelation of the Difference between the ideal 
and historical Human Death. 


The long lives of the Fathers, the years of Methuselah, the translation of Enoch, 
are difficult riddles to the common view of the world, which recognizes no distinction 
between the ideal death (#. ¢, the original form, resembling a metamorphism, of the 
transition from the first to the second human life), and the historical death. But 
this difference is here clearly made known in these facts. Originally, there was grant- 
ed to man a form of transition from the first to the second life, which is closed 
through the historical death, until it appears again in the glorification of the risen 
Christ and the declaration of the Apostles (1 Cor. xv.; 2 Cor. v.). With sin the 
historical death makes its inroads upon humanity. But it can only, slowly creeping 
‘from within outward, break through the strong resistance of the original physical 
human nature; hence the long lives of the primitive fathers. Here the spiritual 
power of death has first gradually penetrated the physical nature; this is the sig- 
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nificance of the long lives of the antediluvians. The spiritual power of the life of Christ, 
as it runs parallel with the old death in its progress from within outward, will at the 
last. permeate the physical nature again; and then will the long lives appear again. 
But, as the last Macrobioi shall attain the original form of the ideal death, the trans- 
lation, 80 In an exceptive way Enoch through his piety obtained it of old. Therefore 
he stands also as the citadel of immortality, of the victory over death, and of the ideal 
form of translation, in the midst of the death periods of the primitive fathers; in him- 
self alone a sufficient voucher, that the Old Testament in its very first pages is 
stamped with this idea, 

In these leaves also we possess the records of that idea of death by which the 
faith of revelation strides victoriously away from all the ordinary ideas of death in 
ancient or modern times. 


VI. 


The Flood, and the Ark, or the Glorification of all the great Judgments ‘of God upon the World; and 
of all the counter-working forms of Salvation, as they begin with the Ark and are completed in the 
Church (Gen. vi.—viii.). 


The great water-flood is established, through the concurrent testimony of ancient 
people, as the great event of traditionary antiquity. But the deluge and the ark! 
Let it be observed here, however, that just as the idea of punishment explains the 
undeniably existing natural evil, so the light of the deluge illuminates the wild waves 
of the great water-flood. And just as out of the first curse sprang the blessing of 
the promise, so salvation, the saving ark, was borne upon the waves of the first final 
judgment. In this light the deluge is the great type of all the judgments of God 
upon the earth, and therefore especially of baptism, which introduces the Christian 
into the communion of the completed redeeming judgment of God, the death of 
Christ upon the cross. 

The first general world jadgment was introduced through the universal dominion, 
and the unshaken establishment, of human corruption. But this was broaght about 
through the ungodly marriages, the misalliances between the sons of God and the 
daughters of men, ¢. ¢., the posterity of Seth and of Cain. It is evident, indeed, that 
the Alexandrian Exegesis and that of the earliest Church Fathers have introduced 
the difficulty into the text, that the sons of God were angels. Kurtz still asserts 
that the Bni Elohim are elsewhere only used of angels. But if the vicegerents of God 
on the earth (Ps. lxxxii. 6) are called Elohim, and Bni Eljon, they may even much 
more be called Bni Elohim, in a position in which they should have defended the di- 
vine upon the earth, but rather betrayed it. The connection, according to which the 
fourth chapter treats of the descendants of Cain, and the fifth of those of Seth, author- 
izes us to expect that here both genealogies are united. After the history has shown 
how the curse of sin has spread itself with the human arts, in the line of Cain 
namely, even polygamy and murder glorified through the abuse of poetry, how 
on the contrary the blessing of the Lord advanced for a long time in the line 
of Seth, and with it the hope of redemption, it now shows how, through the 
misalliances referred to, the corruption became not only prevalent but giant-like and 
incurable. These false unions, based upon a principle of apostasy, and which made 
evident the profound connection between idolatry and whoredom, produced a race of 
spiritual bastards, who turned the very spirituality inherited from their fathers into 
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sin. To look away from the fabulous in the assumption of a marriage connection be- 
tween angels and men, it is inconceivable that the deception of the daughters of men 
through heavenly angelic forms, should be stated as a phenomenon of obduracy, and 
a cause of the flood. Here also the idea of apostasy, the yielding of the kingdom 
of God to the ungodly world, and the judgment springing therefrom, was intro- 
duced in the first great historical type; a significant portent, for the history of Israel as 
for the history of the Christian Church, to the end of the world. But that, in the very 
moment of the breaking forth of the judgment upon the world, an election from all 
creatures should enter into the ark, furnishes an example of the fact, that with the 
election of humanity a pure kernel of the creature world should be carried through 
the last final judgment, into a higher order of things. It should be observed by the 
way, that the three birds, the raven and two doves, must be regarded as the symbols 
of the three different exodes from the external church, so soon as tre view the ark 
itself as the symbol of the church of salvation. This significance is not far-fetched. 
In the Roman Catholic view only ravens flee from the Church, in the assurance of 
antichristian spirits only doves, or the children of the Spirit. 


VIL 


The Tower of Babel, the Confusion of Tongues, and the Tcleology of Heathenism (Gen. xi.). 


The monotonous Augustinian view of the hereditary relations of humanity finds 
already its correction in the opposition between Cain and Abel, and still more in 
that between the line of Seth and the line of Cain. We see, indeed, how death 
reigns through sin, in the line of Seth, and how at last corruption, working in the 
line of Cain, brought it to destruction. While, however, the typical saviour of the 
race and of the earth, Noah, came from the line of Seth, and out of its ruins, and 
while before him there was opposed only a line of blessing and of the curse (both 
moreover only in a relative degree), there is formed in the sons of Noah a threefold 
spiritual genealogy : the line of the curse, of which Ham or more definitely Canaan 
is the representative, stands opposed not only to a genealogy of divine blessing in 
Shem, but also of worldly blessings in Japheth. Still, both are girt around by the 
circle of sin and death. And as in the primitive race the earliest development appears 
in the line of Cain, so now in the new race in the line of Ham. Nimrod founds the 
old Babylonian kingdom. But the people assemble at Babel in order to found, in 
the tower reaching to heaven, the symbol of an all-embracing human world mon- 
archy.* 

Beauty, lust, anarchy, brought the first race to destruction; an enthusiastic civili- 
zation, lust of empire, glory, desire for display, and despotism threaten to destroy 
the second. And now Shem and Japheth are in danger of losing their blessing in the 
earliest development of the power of Ham, in the Hamitic phantom of human glory. 
Hence the dispersion of the people, which as truly springs out of the deep spiritual 
errors of the people, as it was positively sent from above. Now Shem and Japheth 
could each in their own direction cultivate the blessing of spiritual piety which was 


* Delitzsch says of Nimrod (p. 223), “ through his namo I") (from 32, to rise up, disturb), he representa the 
revolution, in his dominion the despotism. These two extremes, the monarchical state has never been able to 
remove, from its impure beginning onwards.” What ho says, however, availe only in its full sense of the great 
#arld monarchies. 


e 
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their inheritance. And even within the race of Ham the curse of impiety was inter- 
rupted through the mutual relations and influence in which it was placed with Shem 
and Japheth. Scattered around the tower, the people spread themselves into the 
world, according to their peculiarities, after the outline of the table (Gen. x.). The 
great value of this table has been recognized again in recent times. But this also 
must be kept in view, that in the dispersion of the people we have revealed the pecu- 
liar teleology of heathenism. It has a prevailingly admonitory, and yet preserving 
character. The people should not lose their peculiar character under the despotism 
‘of imperial uniformity. They should develop themselves according ‘to all their 
peculiarities, in their different languages. Above all, the way was prepared for the 
development of Shem. 


VO. e 
The Separation of Abraham, and of the Israelitish People in him ; the Teleology of Judaism (Gen. xii. ff ). 


The mere worldly culture, down to the most recent’ times, has found great 
difficulty with the biblical doctrine that God had chosen Abraham from among the 
people, and in him chosen the people of Israel to be an elect people, above all the 
most cultivated nations, Critics, who usually find no difficulties in the diversities of 
the nations, and praise beyond measure the peculiar prerogatives of the Greeks and 
Romans, will not see in these facts, that Israel was in Abraham the chosen people, in 
a religious point of view. But even here historical facts correspond to the divine 
purpose, and bear practical testimony to it. Israel has realized the blessing of its 
peculiar religious disposition in its revealed religion. But in this blessing the good 
pleasure of God to Abraham and his seed has been made known. 

The later Jews havé indeed preverted their election into the caricature of phar 
isaic particularism. And, in many cases, unbelief and doubt have been contending 
with this caricature, while they supposed that they were contending with the scripture 
doctrine itself. But the word of the scripture runs thus: “ In thee (Abraham) and 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” (Ch. xii. 6.) That this pas- 
sage does not say: “In thee shall all the nations of the earth bless themselves, or 
wish themselves blessed,” is evident from the preceding words: “TI will bless them, 
that bless thee” (Ch. xii. 3*). This then is the teleology of Judaism. As the heathen 
are scattered into all the world, in order, through their peculiar forms of culture, to 
prepare the vessels for the salvation of the Lord in Israel, so Israel is separated from 
among the nations, to be a peculiar people of faith, in order to become the organ of 
salvation for all nations. 


IX, 


The Offering of Isaac, or the Sanctification of the Israelitish Sacrifice, and the Rejection of the Abomina- 
tion of the Heathen. 


We have here the most striking instance, in which the orthodox school theology, 
through its insufficient, narrow, literal explanation, has brought into the Bible difficul- 
ties at which even the noblest spirits have stumbled. The actual history of the 
offering of Isaac forms the peculiar starting point of the Israelitish religion, the 
glorious portal of the theocracy, the division between the sanctified Jewish sacrifices 


* The here rejected explanation may certainly be recolved where the Hithpael of “713 is used. (Ch. xxli. 183 
xxvi. 4.) 
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in their nature Meesianic, and fulfilled in the atoning death of Christ, and the 
abomination of the human sacrificial worship of the heathen. What has the school 
theology made of this glorious history, the type of the whole Old Testament cultus? It 
has changed this in the highest sense isolated peculiar remarkable fact, into a dark 
and frightful riddle, which indeed appears like the heathen sacrifices, and through 
which already more than one has been betrayed into the path of fanatical sacri- 
fices. 

The author here refers to the exegetical treatise of Hengstenberg, who has the 
merit of establishing the correct interpretation of this passage in his explanation 
of Jephthah’s vow.* Hengstenberg has in our view proved clearly that Jephthah did 
not kill his daughter, when he sacrificed her to the Lord, but devoted her entirely, 
under the usual consecration of a sacrifice, to perpetual temple service as a virgin, 
and he illustrates his method of proof through a reference to the sacrifice of Isaac.} 
The special proof lies in a reference to the fact, that the Hebrew cultus distinguishee 
between the spiritual consecration of man as a sacrifice, and the visible slaughter of 
an animal, Thus, ¢.g., according to 1 Sam. i. 24, 25, the boy Samuel was brought 
by his parents to Eli the priest, and consecrated at the tabernacle, since the three 
bullocks were slain there as burnt offerings. The special grounds for the correct 
understanding of the sacrifice of Isaac are these: the root of the sacrifice, as to its 
nature, is the concession of the human will to the will of God (Ps. xl. 7-9) ; fallen man 
cannot make this pure concession, therefore he represents it in a symbolical and 
typical way in the outward sacrifice. He brings at first to the deity fruits and 
animals. But a vague feeling assures him that Jehovah has claims upon the life of 
man itself. Meanwhile, however, he has lost the spiritual idea of sacrifice. The no- 
tion of sacrifice, or consecration, has become one to him with that of to slay and burn. 
Hence he falls upon the literal human sacrifice which he must offer the deity as a 
personal substitute. But the Old Testament rejects this éteral human sacrifice 
throughout as an abomination. The Canaanites were punished especially for this 
abomination. This is not, as Ghillany thinks, that they themselves were offered to 
God as human sacrifices, as a punishment, because they had slain human sacrifices. 
The devotion of such idolaters to the curse and destruction, proves that the humar 
sacrifice was the greatest abomination. Thus also the law treats this heathen cor- 
ruption. But this corruption is thus unquestionably great, because it is the demoniac 
distortion of that thought of light, that God requires the sacrifice of the human 
heart, and in defaylt of this the spiritual sacrifice of the substituted life of the 
atoning priest, or of the first-born in Israel, at last the absolute atonement of the con- 
cession of a pure man for sinful humanity. Hence this thought of light must be 
rescued from its distortion, and through the sacred care for its fulfilment, be pre- 
served. The sacrifice of Isaac was destined to this end. God commanded Abraham: 
“ Sacrifice to me thy son.” Abrahan, as to the kernel of his faith, is the first Israel- 
ite, but, as to his inherited religious ideas, he is still a heathen Chaldee, who knows 
nothing else than that to offer, is to slay. But as he already, by his germ of faith, 
has distinguished the spiritual sacrifice from the abomination of the heathen, so in 
the critical moment he received the second revelation, which enlarges the first, since 


* Hexosressera : Betirdge, 3a vol. The moral and religious life of the period of the judges, especially on Jeph. 
thah’s vow, p. 127 ff. 

t Delitzech follows the traditionary view of the schools, and is not inclined to fall in with the modern churohly 
eorrecticn of that view (p. 800). The objection of Kurtz is answered in the places quoted below. 
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it prohibits the bodily killing of his son, with the declaration that he had already 
completed his spiritual sacrifice (Ch. xxii, 12). Nothing remains for him now, to 
meet his fullest religious necessities, than that he should enlarge and complete sym- 
bolically the spiritual sacrifice of his son through the corporeal sacrifice of the ram 
which the foresight of God had provided at hand (without commanding him to take 
its life). Now, the distinction and connection between the ideas of to sacrifice and 
to kil, which forms the peculiar consecration of the Israelitish sacrificial death, is 
made perfect. In this sense the human sacrifice of Abraham runs through the whole 
Israelitish economy, down to the New Testament (Luke ii. 23, 24). And the distinc. 
tion between the holy sacrifice of the people of God, and the sacrificial abominations 
of the heathen, is completed. In the crucifixion, these two sacrifices outwardly come 
together, while really and spiritually they are separated as widely as heaven and hell. 
Christ yields himself in perfect obedience to the will of the Father, in the judgment 
of the world. That is the fulfilling of the Israelitish sacrifice. Caiaphas will suffer 
the innocent to die for the good of the people (John xi. 50), and even Pilate yields 
him to the will of men (Luke xxiii. 25); this is the completion of the Moloch- 
sacrifice.* 


X. 


The Sexual Difficulties in the History of the Patriarchs, a3 they arise out of the Israelitish striving after the 
true ideal Marriage, and after the consecrated Theocratic Birth; in Revolt against the cruel service 
of Lust, and the unsanctified Sexual Unions and Conceptions in the Heathen World. 


In the review of the known sexual difficulties also, it is the Israelitish rejection 
again of the heathen nature, on which one sits in judgment, with the modern devel- 
oped view of intellectual heathenism. But here the Apologists believe that they 
have fully met the demands of the case, when they remark, that we must not measure 
the life of the ancient saints by the standard of Christian morals. But that the germina- 
ting seeds of the Christian ideal life and morals occasion these very difficulties, that we 
are thus here also dealing with the phenomena of Old Testament glory (which stands 
indeed far below the spiritual glory of the New Testament), this is evident from the 
very contrasts in which these facts are brought before us. 

The spirit of the Old Testament places the natural sexual desire in opposition to 
the unnatural ; the object of the sexual desire, procreation, in opposition to the pas- 
sion for its own sake; the true marriage—based upon the mind’s choice, to the com- 
mon or even barely external union of the sexes; the consecrated holy birth, in oppo- 
sition to the birth or conception “ after the will of the flesh.” In other words, it seeks 
the true sacred marriage, perfected indeed through its destination, the conception of 
the consecrated child of promise. It sanctifies the traditional marriage through the 
true sacred character of the higher union of soul, and the sexual desire through 
spiritual and conjugal consecration. 

Thus the espousal of Hagar into the life of Abraham, which indeed Sarah, the wife 
of Abraham, suggests, is explained by the unlimited desire for the heir promised by 
Jehovah. The fruitless marriage falls into an ideal error which is far above faithless- 
uess or lust, subordinated to the end of the union of the sexes, the attainment of the 
heir, In this cthical thought we must understand the error of Sarah and Abraham. 


* For the untenablonoss of the ordinary view I refer to Hunasransera: Beiirdge; Lanau: Positive Dogmatk, p 
$18, Compere also the legal Catholic Church, p. 60. 
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But then the Lord brings the true sacred marriage of Abraham with Sarah into op 
position with the transient sexual union of Abraham with Hagar, when he opposes the 
consecrated spiritual fruit of the first union, to the wild genial fruit of the last, Isaac 
to Ishmael. It is remarkable how Jacob under the dialectic form of the Israelitish 
principles obtains his four wives. He seeks the bride after the choice of his heart. 
‘Then was Leah put into the place of his beloved Rachel. Now he wins in Rachel his 
second wife, his first peculiar elected bride. The idea of the bridal marriage leads 
him to his second wife. But now enters the still stronger idea of obtaining children. 
Leah is fruitful, Rachel unfruitful, therefore she will establish her higher claims upon 
Jacob with the jewels of children. She imitates the example of Sarah and brings to 
him her own maid Bilhah. Then Leah appeals to the sense of justice in Jacob, and 
strengthens her side in that she enlarges it through Zilpah. The sin, the error, is 
here abundantly clear. But we must not overlook the fact that Jacob obtains his 
four wives under the impelling dialectic force of noble Israelitish motives misunder- 
stood. The first is the pure sacred marriage, the second the theocratic blessing of 
children. If now, we view the most serious difficulties, the incest of Lot with his 
daughters, of Judah with his daughter-in-law Tamar, we name as the first explana- 
tory principle element the overlooked facts, that in both cases the morally proscribed 
union of sexes stands opposed to the most unnatural and revolting crimes. The op- 
position to the sin of Lot was sodomy, which he shunned with holy horror ; in this 
respect he escaped the judgment, and is a saint. Thus also the act of Judah stands 
in opposition to the sin of his son Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 9). He was punished with 
death for his, even in a natural sense, abominable misdeed, just as in a similar way the 
people of Sodom were destroyed. But Judah and Lot live. And even in their error 
they defend the judgment of the Israelitish spirit over the sodomy and onanism and 
the like abominable lusts of the heathen world. Moreover, they were ignorant in both 
cases of the incest which they committed, although the one in drunkenness, and the 
other in the joyful exultation of the feast of shearing, fell into lewdness. But the fe- 
males, who in both cases knew of the incest and come into view as the chief figures, 
did not act from lust, but from fanatical error, under which lay the moral motive of 
the theocratic desire for children.. Lot’s daughters, after the destruction of their 
home, fell under the delusion that the world, at all events the theocratic race, was in 
danger of perishing. Tamar plainly fanatically seeks, under the noblest impulse, as 
a heatheness, the house of Judah, and the promises which were given to him. Hence 
the unwearied perseverance with which she repeatedly, at last in the boldest form, 
pushes herself into this family. Finally, we may notice here still the well-known writ- 
ing of divorcement of Moses. According to the way in which the Romish church, 
or even the latest legal spirit in the evangelic church, identifies the churchly or conse-. 
crated union of the sexes, with the perfect marriage, Moses, in the permission of 
divorce, comes very nearly into conflict with his own law, “Thou shalt not commit 
edultery.» They say this law, minus the writing of divorce, constitutes marriage. 
The Bible on the other hand teaches that the theocratic marriage institution rests. 
upon the seventh command, plus the ordinance for writings of divorce, under the 
permission of separation. That is, Moses knew a higher perfection of marriage than 
the barely legal and literal], and this he strove to attain, just as the whole Old Testament,. 
with the higher spiritual marriage, strove also after a higher spiritual procreation. 
Under this spirit and its moral motives, the patriarchal families in succession fell into 
fanatical errors; but in these errors, the ethical spirit of the whole sexual life is re- 
6 
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flected, which corrects the heathen disorderly sexual life, and its low view of the nature 
of conception. | 


XI. 


The Mosaic System, the Giving of the Law, the Threatening of the Curse, or the Glorification of all the Di 
vine Education of Men, through the Teaching and Leading Power of the Free Religion of the Covenant. 


A very wide-spread prejudice, since the days of Marcion, confounds the Old Testa- 
ment religion of faith with the Mosaic giving of the law, and then caricatures this 
law-giving itéelf, since it regards it as a despotic or dictatorial bending of an unwilling 
people under absolute statutes, which were strengthened by intolerable curses which 
should pass over to children and children’s children (see Hzae.: Philosophie der Re- 
ligion, ii. pp. 70 and 74). 

History and the scripture teach on the contrary: 1. that it is not the Mosaio giv- 
ing of the law, but the covenant of faith of Abraham with God, which is the founda- 
tion of the Old Testament religion (Gal. iii. 19); 2. the Mosaic law is not the first 
thing in the Mosaic system (viewing it as a stage of development of the Abrahamic 
religion, in its transition as a system of instruction and training to a neglected people), 
but the Mosaic typical redemption, the miraculous deliverance of Israel out of Egypt 
(Ex. xx. 2); 3. the Mosaic law-giving itself rests upon repeated free communications 
between Jehovah and his people (Exodus xix. 8; xxiv. 8); 4. the Mosaic commands 
are not immediate abstract and positive statutes, but are mediate, as religious funda- 
mental commands, through the religious spirit, as moral, through the conscience ; 
5. transgressions were not visited immediately with the curse, but so far as they were 
not bold and obstinate, were taken away through an atonement; 6. to the curse 
which was spoken against the obstinate persistence in sin, stands opposed the super- 
abundant blessings which were promised to the well-behaved Israelite; 7. the Mosaic 
system, with its own peculiar stages of development, proclaims its own goal, in the 
prophetic continuation and Messianic completion, and forms in its impelling strength 
the direct opposition to all laws of an absolute nature. ‘Moses wrote of Christ.” 
As to the addition to the second command, which visits the misdeeds of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me (Ex. xx. 
5), this threatening is opposed by the promise which extends the blessing of the pious 
to the thousandth of his successors. But in their violent passion over the threaten- 
ing, these ungracious humanists have overlooked that it is the same law of tragical 
connection between guilt and the curse, which the tragic poets of Greece, in a much 
more cruel form, have poetically glorified. Let them first come to an arrangement 
with the idea of the tragedists, they will then find, that even here the partially fatal- 
istic element of heathen tragedy, is laid aside, while its sad features are glorified. 

But the Mosaic system generally stands as the system of instruction and prepara- 
tion for the religion of promise, as it trains an uninstracted people to the culture of 
Christendom, and hence also as the glorification of all divine systems of preparatory 
instruction and training. 


XII. 


Ghe Egyptian Miracles and Plagues, or the Typical Revelation of the Fact, that all the Visitations of God 
upon the Nations are for the Good of the People and Kingdom of God. 


Hengstenberg has shown in his thorough and learned work (Egypt and the books 
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of Moses, pp. 93-129) that the Egyptian plagues and miracles are not to be regarded 
as absolute miraculous decrees of God, but as extraordinary divine leadings and judg. 
ments, conditioned and introduced through the nature of the land of Egypt. There 
was a natural foundation for the miracles, for the blood-red color of the Nile, the ap- 
pearance of the frogs, the plagues of flies, murrain, sores, the hail and thunderstorm, 
the locusts, the Egyptian darkness (the darkening of the air through the sandstorm), 
and the death of the first-born (the plague). 

This connection of natural events in an extraordinary succession, form, and extent, 
isnot obscured but strengthened through their reference to the providénce of Je- 
hovah, and the redemption of his people. Rather the dark events of the earth are 
explained and glorified in the idea of punishments, and the judicial punishment glori- 
fies itself in its purpose and goal to awaken and save, 

Bat in this form, the visitations of God upon Israel serve to bring out clearly the 
fnal end of all his judicial providence over the individual kingdoms of the world, in 
their opposition to his church. 


XIII. 


The Egyptian Treasures, or the Inheritance of the Goods of this World by the Kingdom of God, at the 
culminating Points of the Redemption of his People. 


In the first place, as to the text, it does not say that the Israelites borrowed the 
gold and silver jewels of the Egyptians, but that they demanded or by entreaties ob- 
tained them.* In favor of this may be urged first the expression Schaal (5x®), which 
retains the same sense throughout the passage in question (Ex. iii. 22; xi. 2; xii. 35). 
The signification: to ask, demand, entreat, is the prevailing sense of the word. The 
signification: to borrow, is scarcely ever used. In the usual acceptation, indeed, the 
Hiphil of the word (o%5ut™1), in the sense, they lend to them, would seem to require the 
corresponding meaning of the Kal: they borrowed the jewels. And Baumgarten in 
this view calls (i. p. 473) Hengstenberg’s explanation (Authentie, ii. p. 524) very arti- 
ficial} The word in question, in the mouth of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 28), cannot well 
mean: I lend him (the son prayed for) to the Lord for the whole of his life. The 
Hiphil, in its correspondence with the Kal, to entreat, must still mean to give richly 
or freely, to grant, especially to encourage the prayer. Moses, moreover, if he had 
been speaking of borrowing or of theft, would not have announced it so long before- 
hand, as a prominent event in the freeing of the people (ch. iii. 22); and the attain- 
ing of the desire would scarcely be explained by the fact that the people found or 
should find favor in the eyes of the Egyptians (ch. iii. 21; xi. 3; xii. 36). Thus it can 
only be an entirely extraordinary asking which is here spoken of, and the expres- 
sion which records the result can consequently hardly be to steal. The term (>¥3) 
points in its various forms rather to a strong and violent snatching than to a stealthy 
theft.{ And since in this case it cannot be violence which is spoken of, so the term 
must express the intellectual ascendency of those who gained the inheritance, a mighty 
appropriation to themselves. 

© Compare Henosrensenc : Authentictty of the Pentateuch, 2 vol. p. 507. 

t ‘The verb (SRW), to desire, can only be in Hiphil to cause another to demre, It designates then a freely of. 
fered gift, in opposition to one which is given only from outward constraint, or only from shameless begging. Who- 
ever freely gives thereby invites the other to ask; he cannot ask too much, not enough indced.” This is surely in 
perfect accordance with the spirit of the language, if the Hiphil is explained according to the Kal. Baumgarten and 


the traditional exposition explain the Kal after an hypothetical Hiphil, 
t Hengstenberg, p. 526. 
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The situation itself is not in favor of lending. The first demand of Moses fo 
Israel was only for a brief journey into the wilderness, for the purpose of holding a 
feast (Ex. ch. v. 1); but afterward the demand increased in the same measure in 
which Pharaoh was hardened (ch. viii. 1; ix. 1; x. 24). But after the judgment 
upon the first-born there is no need of any supposition that they would return, as 
indeed it had not been promised before. The Egyptians drove the Israelites out, 
because they, under the protection of their God, had become a terror tothem. The 
reservation which Pharaoh could perhaps have made, he abandons immediately after- 
wards, since he pursues the Israelites, makes war upon them, and perishes. 

We pass in review the different explanations of this passage. The older, ex- 
tremely positive and favorite explanation, proceeds from the assumption that God 
suspended in that case the prohibition of theft and deceit. The Apologists do not 
spend much labor here in the defensive. They have a greater work; they have the 
glory of this fearful moment to show, in which the despised slaves, the Jews, in the 
eyes of their proud oppressors, now humbled by God, pass into a people of God, 
or sons of God, who only need to ask, whether as a favor, or as a loan, or as a demand, 
for the gold and silver treasures, and they are cast before them as an acknowledg- 
ment of homage, a tribute of reverence and fear. Their sons and daughters are loaded 
and burdened with them. That Moses so long foresaw this moment marks the 
great prophet; that Israel uses it shows not only his human prudence, but even his 
sacred right; but that God brings about this result, reveals him as the protector 
of his people, who will provide for him, after his long sorrows and deprivations, the 
richest compensation, and at the very foundation of his kingdom appropriates with 
majesty the gold and silver of the world. ‘Thus before this time Abraham had been 
blessed among the heathen, thus Jacob by Laban, and thus since the church of 
Christ, at the time of Constantine, after its victory over the Roman empire; and 
in like manner the church of the middle ages, after the irruption of the barbarians. 
But at the end of days all the treasures of the world shall become serviceable to the 
kingdom of God, and civilization shall be absorbed in worship. 


XIV. 


Afoses the Prophet, and the Prophetic People of God in opposition to the Magicians of Egypt and Balaam, 
or the Spirit of Magic, and the Prophecy of Heathenism, as it involuntarily does homage to the Spirit 
of the Kingdom of God. Balaam’s speaking Ass. 


We believe there is good ground for placing the magicians of Egypt in relation 
with the Aramaic seer Balaam. Just as the history of the magicians (Ex. vii. 11 ff.) 
records the victory of the theocratic prophets over the antagonistic position of real- 
istic wisdom und magic, so the history of Balaam (Num. xxii.) proclaims the triumph 
of the theocratic people over the hostile position of that idealistic wisdom of the 
world, the worldly prophecy and poesy represented by Balaam. It would be dif.- 
ficult to distinguish accurately between the symbolic and the purely actual elements 
in the account of the contest of Moses with the Egyptian conjurers. Moses was 
endowed with miraculous power for this contest, whose sign, in any case, wore a 
symbolical coloring. Hengstenberg regards it as the central point in this endow- 
ment, that he could thus meet and defeat the Egyptian serpent-charmers upon their 
own field, in the region of their most cultivated magical art, and with higher means 
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at his command.* Moses, with his miraculous rod, or staff, works in the three re- 
gions of life miracles of punishment and salvation; in the region of elementary 
nature (changing water into blood, bitter water into sweet) ; in the region of organic 
nature (making the rod to become a serpent, and the serpent a rod); in the region 
of human life (calling forth the leprosy and healing it). He can do this truly only 
in the service of the Lord, and therefore only in decisive preordained moments. But 
then he can do this with an evidence which puts to shame all magical art and 
worldly culture. Thus gradually, and step by step, the Egyptian conjurers were 
put to naught before him. The first distinction is, that they could only imitate 
what Moses did before them; the second, that they could only do upon a small scale 
what Moses did upon a large; the third, that they could imitate in the destructive 
miracles, not in those which delivered and saved; the fourth, that they could not 
imitate the great destructive miracles; the last, that they themselves perished in the 
destructive miracles of Moses. At the very beginning, their rods were devoured by 
the terrible rod of Moses, and at the end they stand there without power, they 
themselves filled with sores, and their first-born given to death. 

Balaam undoubtedly represents the ideal character of the art and culture of the 
world ;¢ as it places and defines itself, in its common or ordinary life, as in the 
sphere of its conscious thought or purpose, it opposes the people of God and his 
kingdom, and especially, by the device of lustful and drinking banquets, it could work 
great injury to the church of God; and yet must ever, tn the sphere of its con- 
scious feeling, in the impetus of its inspiration through the Spirit of the Lord, be car- 
ried beyond itself, bless the people of the kingdom, and testify of its salvation and 
victory. This opposition between the purpose and the inspiration in the spheres 
of worldly genius and culture is world-historical, not less so than the fact that even 
the worldly genius in its philosophic systems, with its poetical and artistic culture, 
prophesies of Christ and blesses his kingdom. 

But Balaam’s ass is destined to portray the fact, that the ass itself must become 
a prophet, when the worldly prophet, who rides him, will become an ass. This 
grand irony, according to which Genius in its fallen state is more blind and dumb 
than the ass which it rides, according to which the prophet who rides the ass is 
changed into an ass who rides the prophet, docs not stand there as a perplexity to 
the believer and a sport to the unbeliever. And it is truly the guilt of the apologetic 
school theology if it falls into distress about the ass of Balaam, when the free-thinkers 
lustily ride upon it. 

That the species of the horse, to which the ass, especially the oriental ass, be- 
longs, is inclined to be timid, and through its fright can draw attention to hidden 
' dangerous circumstances—indeed, that it has an inexplicable power to recognize 
ghost-like appearances, or even in its way to see spirits, all this is confirmed through 
the strangest things. More than once has the stumbling of a horse been an evil 
omen to his rider, and Napoleon played the part of Balaam on the other side of the 
Niemen. 

That the voice of an act or event, thus even of the mighty utterance of the animal 
soul, may become, in the plastic forming impulse of a visionary genius, a miracle of 
vision, and most easily the Bath Kol, the voice, this needs no detailed explanation. 


* The books of Moses, p. 71. 
t Especially the wiedom of the Chaldees upon the Euphrates, see BavuGaRten, il. p. 849. 
% We may not here think of a barely inward event. The way, however, in which Bauucartsy, il. p. 359, defends 
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But that, finally, repeated terrors of-conscience may awaken the inward life of the 
apirit and preserve it watchful, for the reception of the higher and clearer manifest- 
ations of the Spirit, thus in the prophetic region, even for angelic appearances, this 
experience teaches. 

Balaam’s ass is no subject for ridicule; least of all in a time when the nobler 
animals have a sensorium more open to the signs of the invisible world than 
materialistic geniuses, whom the hostility to Christianity has raised to temporary 
honor. The Spirit of God has made this ass to be a standing irony upon the thought- 
lessness (to speak euphemistically) of the knights of free-thought, as they go upon 
the expedition to destroy Christianity.* 


XV. 
The Arresting of the Sun by Joshua (Joshua x.). 


We will not speak here of the great exegetical history of this place. The papal 
chair, which esteems fish not to be flesh, and once rejected the doctrine of the anti- 
podes (according to which all the Jesuit missions in America rested upon a flagrant 
heresy), compelled, it is well known, the philosopher Galileo to forswear the theory, 
that the earth rolls round the sun, Modern Catholic theologians hold a modifica- 
tion of the old view, that Joshua arrested the earth in its course. The spiritual 
primate of Ireland (Cullen), however, has returned to the orthodox view, and quite 
recently some Protestant voices are heard, which even in this point will recall “ the 
good old time.” + 

The presupposition of the established exegesis is the hermeneutical principle that 
the Bible throughout uses language in the same way only, in which it is used in 
ordinary records. In that case the symbolical contents of the record will be denied. 
It will be emptied of its true religious, indeed historical character. Thus here the 
peculiar triumphant feeling of Joshua will be entirely mistaken, since in that case 
they only find the thought that he, through an unheard-of astronomical and mechani- 
cal miracle, had arrested the rolling sun (or the rolling earth, as the case may be) 
for about a day (v.13). They thus gain perhaps what they cannot use, indeed 
wherewith they are in the deepest trouble; while on the contrary they lose the 
glorious typical event, which brings out into bold relief the fact, that all nature, 


the outward speaking of the ass againet Henasrensxne, appears to us without weight or importance. If it is allowed 
to the prophet to speak in his own dialect, then surely it may be to the asa, 

(* Hengstenberg holds that there is a real miracle, but that it is inward in the mind or vision of the prophet, not 
outward in the ass. He defends his view—which is connected with s general theory as tu the nature of propbecy or | 
the state of the prophete—with great ingonulty and ability. But there are serious and insuperable objestions to It. 
But even this view is preferable to that given above. Dr. Lange comes down here from the high vantage ground from 
which he has discussed so ably the previously stated difficultics, and stands very nearly upon a level with those who 
merely seek to explain the miracle. If there is nothing more here than the naturally timid disposition of the animal, 
and the working of a plastic fancy or genius upon the braying of the frightened and refractory ase, leading the pro- 
phet to imagino that he sees spirits or angels, and awakening his moral and spiritual powers, then the whole narrative 
is easily explained, but then the miracle is lost. It is vastly better to hold that the record narrates the fact literally, 
Nor is there anything improbable in such a miracle, that the ass should really use the words of men, if we regard the 
circumstances of the case, and the ends which were designed to be reached. It is a fitting way to rebuko this prophet, 
who had yiclded himself to the blindness and brutality of bis sin, that the ignorant brute should reprove him. And the 
event thus viewed, stands, as Lange shows, only with far greater significance and force than it can have upon his 
theory, as a perpetual rebuke to those who, with like hatred to the people of God, and with similar blindness, under 
the brutalizing power of sin, carry on their warfare against Christianity. Those who would sce this record vindicated, 
and its real significance brought out fully, may consult Bauuaartex : Commentary.—A. G.] 

t For the different explanations compare WingR, Article Joshua. 
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heaven, and earth, are in covenant with the people of God, and ever aid them to 
victory in the wars of his kingdom. 

Although we do not share the view of those interpreters who think that we are 
only dealing here with a poetical and symbolical style of expression (which the 
papal exegesis could not use), which, in the sun of Gibeon and the moon of Ajalon, 
-glorifies the sunniest and through midnight protracted, brightest day of victory, we 
would not deny the relation of the text to a song of victory. It has been overlooked 
perhaps, that in our history the storm of hail which terrifies and follows the hostile 
Amorites, is placed significantly over against the sun and moon of Joshua, which 
give light to the people of Israel. "When the theocratic hero and conqueror, in the 
view of such a terrible storm of hail, on the part of heaven, utters the prophecy : 
we shall have the clearest sunshine upon our line of battle, and at the evening the - 
light of the moon, that is a peculiar miracle, which is closely joined as to its stamp 
and character with the great Mosaic miracles of victory.* | 


XVI. 


The Old Testament Theocratie Miracles of Salvation, as parallel Miracles, or as extraordinary Phenomena 
of Nature, which the Spirit of Prophecy recognizes, announces and uses as Saving Ordinances of God, 
and in which it proclaims the Truth, that the miraculous points in the Earth’s Development, from the — 
Flood on to the Final Grand Catastrophe at the End of the World, runs parallel with the Development 
of the Kingdom of God in its Great Eventful Moments, and promotes its Salvation and Glorification. 


That I may not unduly enlarge this essay, I remark that the above paragraph, 
while it may be regarded as clearly intelligible in the outline given, finds its de- 
tailed explanation in the work of the author upon miracles (Leben Jesu, 2 Bd.). In 
some particular Old Testament miraculous deeds, the signs of the New Testament 
miracles appear, 7%. ¢., the signs of the absolute victory of the theanthropic spirit 
over the human, natural world. 


XVIL. 
The Destruction of the Canaanitish Poople. 


This must be viewed as the symbol of the continuous destruction of malefactors 
in the Christian state. They were destroyed so far as they, aa Canaanites, that is 
here as the servants of Moloch, claimed the holy land, and would live under the 
establishment, or in defiance of the establishment of Israel. Two ways of escape 
were opened to them: the way of flight from the land, or the way of conversion 
to the Faith of Israel. The cunning of the Gibeonites found a third way (Josh. 
ix.). 


{* The great Mosnic miracles were wrought indeed in connection with natural agencies or forces, but were none the 
less real miracles. The fact, that the storm was miraculous, does not meet the demands of the narrative of the arrest- 
ing of the sun and moon. There are great difficulties, unquestionably, involved in such a miracle as this, but difficul- 
ties are not a matter of great weight, to any one who admits the miracle at all, and when therefore the question is 
merely one of the power of God. Kell, who holds strongly that if the passage in question is to be taken as a part of 
the historical narrative, we are not to be troubled by the difficulties supposed, contends with great ability, and as a 
mere exegetical question, that the passage must be regarded as a quotation from the poetical book of Jasher, which 
is introduced {nto the narrative, not as a historical statement, but as a poetical description of the great victory. Ses 
Kzin: The book of Joshua. If, however, we may take the passage as historical, and then of course hold to the literal 
miracle, that the earth was stayed in its course by the hand of God, how grandly it brings out the fact, as Lange states 
it, “that heaven and earth are in connection with the people of God, and ever help them to victory in the wars of his 
kingdom.” —A. G.] 
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XVIII. 


The Ascension of Elijah in a Chariot of Fire, as the culminating Point of the consistent Development of 
the Mosaic Law. 


The consistent unfolding of the Mosaic law, in its judicial punitive righteous- 
ness, is completed in the form of the prophet Elijah. Hence the punitive miracle is | 
the prevailing type of his work. He punishes the people of Israel for its apostasy, 
with a three-years’ drought and famine, he slays the priests of Baal, announces to 
the house of Ahab its destruction, and calls down fire from heaven upon the two 
captains of Akaziah with their companies. In this consistent unfolding of the pro- 
phetic judicial procedure, he is on the way to the final calling of the fires of the 
judgment upon the corrupt of the world. The third captain of fifty, sent by the 
king of Israel to bring the prophet, weeps and clings to his knees praying for mercy, 
and Elijah feels that he must arrest the judgment. But therewith he has the prc- 
sentiment that he is about to leave the earth. He can no more endure the earth, 
nor the earth bear him, and the fiery spirit is borne to heaven in a storm of fire. 
The first persecution by Ahab drove him into the loneliness of the heathen world ; 
the second by Jezebel, when she threatened him with death, drove him to Horeb, 
the cradle of the law, where he would willingly have died. In bis fiery triumph 
over the officers of the third persecution, he appears already as a lofty Cherub with 
a flaming sword, who sends down from the mountain the fiery jadgments of heaven, 
And still this is only the consistent fulfilling of his true Mosaic office. He has a 
tolerant heart, otherwise he could not have dwelt with a heathen widow and among a 
people that had given to his land the corrupt princess Jezebel as queen; a loving heart, 
as is shown in his miraculous raising of the dead, a heart opened for the presentiments 
of the gospel, which appears in his trembling and awe at the still small voice, in the 
feeling that Jehovah was now to appear, which he had not experienced in the storm, 
and earthquake, and fire; a merciful heart, and therefore he pauses in the midst of 
his fiery judgments and takes his departure from the earth. But the Lord prepares 
for him a worthy end, when he permits him to vanish from the earth in a fiery 
sign from heaven. We cannot so paint this history for ourselves as that school 
which speaks even of the hoofs of these fiery horses. Had the friends of Elijah seen 
the hoofs of the horses, they would surely not have sent fifty men for three days to 
search for the vanished prophet. But just as little are we to understand the nar- 
rative as a mere description of a disappearance in some peculiar storm. If we see, 
in this grand moment, a kind of end of the world, we shall also recognize in this 
chariot of fire the mystery of a primitive original phenomenon.* 

The opposition between Elijah and Elisha marks the turning point in the history 
of Israel, with which the judicial office and rank of the law retires into the back 
ground, and the providence of mercy comes into relief, out of which the prophecy 
of salvation unfolds itself. Elisha inherits a double portion of the spirit of Elijah, 
and this appears clearly, since he with his miracles of healing and salvation (in oppo- 
sition to the punitive miracles of Elijah) forms the type of the coming gospel. The 
punitive miracle indeed still appears in his life, but the essential and determining char 
acter of his work, forms a circle of helping, healing, and delivering miracles. Elijah 
enters the history as a glorified Moses, Elisha as the type of the Christ to come. 


{* That is, perhaps, the mystery of the ideal death or of the mode of transition to the higher life. See pp. 75, 74. 
-A. G.) 
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XIX. 


The Types of the New Testament Miracles, and of the Victory of the New Testament Spirit. Book of 
Daniel. 


There appears very early in the Old Testament a definite kind of helping and 
saving miracles, which grows more distmct in the life of Elisha, and reaches its 
highest culture and perfection in the book of Daniel. Elisha appears as one who 
raises from the dead, in a greatly higher measure than Elijah; even his grave 
restores the corpse to life. He heals the fountains of bitter waters with salt, and 
the poisonous meal in the pot, makes the waters of Jordan a healing bath to 
Naaman the Syrian, raises the lost axe from the bottom of Jordan in a miraculous 
way, proves himself a spiritual reprover and saviour of Israel, triumphs over the 
hostile hosts who were besieging him, by the help of the hosts of the Lord, and 
sends away his enemies who fell into his hands, with mercy, to their homes. In 
the miracles of the book of Daniel, which bear more distinctly the character of the 
New Testament miracles, because they are the victorious miracles of suffering, the 
New Testament time, the victory of the kingdom of Christ over the monarchies of 
the world, is clearly announced. The three men in the fiery furnace, especially, pro- 
claim with the greatest clearness, and in the grandest symbolism, the victory of the 
Christian martyrdom. 
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GENESIS (rewezrs, mrvix73)5 


OR, 
THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


a 


$1. GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO GENESIS, 


Genesis is the record of the creation of the material world, of the founding of the spiritual 
world, or kingdom of God, and of general and special revelation; as such it stands at the head 
of all Scripture as the authentic basis of the whole Bible. It is consequently, in the first place, 
the basis for all the books of the Old and the New Testament in general, a root whose trunk 
extends through all Scripture, and whose crown appears in the Apocalypse, the now Genesia, 
or the prophetic record of the completed new, spiritual world and city of God. 

In the special sense, then, it is the basis of the whole Old Testament; in the most special 
sense it is the basis of the Pentateuch. The Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures in general, 
we have already given in the “‘Oommentary on Matthew.” The Introduction to the Old 
Testament precedes the present exposition. We have yet to treat of the Introduction to the 
Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses. 


OssERVATION.—Compare the beginning and the end of the Introduction of the ‘‘Commen- 
tary” of Detrrzson. The author has said many valuable things of the deep significance of 
Genesis. For example: “Genesis and Apocalypse, the Alpha and Omega of the canonical 
writings, correspond to each other. To the creation of the present heaven and the present 
earth corresponds the creation of the new heaven and the new earth on the last pages of the 
Apocalypse. To the first creation, which has as its object the first man Adam, corresponds 
the new creation which has its outgoing from the second Adam. Thus the Holy Scriptures 
form a rounded, completed whole; a proof that not merely this or that book, but also the 
Oanon, is a work of the Holy Spirit.” 

But Delitzsch confounds here and elsewhere (as also Kurtz) the significance of the biblical 
book of Genesis, with the significance of the living Divine Revelation that throughout precedes 
the biblical books themselves and their historical covenant institutions. It might be going too 
far to say: ‘The edifice of our salvation reaching into eternity, rests accordingly on the pillars 
of this book.” This edifice rests, indeed, on the living, personal Christ, although the faith in 
Him is effected and ruled by the Holy Writ. In a similar manner it must appear one-sided, 
when the Pentateuch, as a book, is made the basis of the Old Covenant, or even of the New; 
although it is, on the other hand, quite as wrong if we do not count the records of divine 
revelation within the sphere of revelation. ; 

Lrrggary SUPPLEMENTS TO THE BIBLE IN GENERAL.—<Seo Literary Catalogue in Hertwia’s 
Tabellen ; Kuntz: “History of the Old Covenant,” Introduction; Krecunorrr: Bibelkunde, 

.1, 2, 19 ff.; Wrover, i. p. 75. Works on this subject by Griesinger, Cellerier, Kleuker.— 

opren: “The Bible, a Book of Divine Wisdom.” Prideaux, Stockhouse, Lilienthal, eto. 
Brim: “Surveys of Universal History,” Strasburg, 188: Brerrscu: “History of the Old Cove- 
nant and its People,” Stuttgart, 1857. : 
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_A. THE PENTATEUCH. 


$2. THE PENTATEUCH, OR THE FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES—THE THORAH. ORGANIO UNITY AND 
ARRANGEMENT. 


The Hebrew Thorah (i. ¢., doctrine, especially doctrine of the law,—law), or the record of 
the covenant religion of the Old Testament (7 maAdaa 8:abnxn, 2 Cor. iii. 14 ; 8:abqxn = M973), 
has its real principle not so much in the Mosaic law as in the Abrahamic covenant of faith as 
effected by the first preparation of the kingdom of God in the creation of the world and of man 
(see Rom. iv. 1, ff. ; Gal. iii. 17). 

Genesis i is, therefore, not the introduction to the five books of Moses, especially to the law- 
giving portion, as Kurz supposes (‘‘Compendiam of sacred history,” p. 94; it is trae, with the 
restriction: ‘‘ For the Israelitish standpoint the first book has only the import of an historical 
introduction”), for this would correspond to a specific and Judaistic view of the Old Testament ; 
but it is the universal foundation for it ; t. ¢., for the temporary economic particularity of the 
patriarchal state and of the law-giving. Genesis is the special root of the Thorah, and the gen- 
eral root of the Holy Writ. 

Hence the Pentateuch, inclading this basis, is developed in five books; (Hebraice: 
moinn stain myvon, the five fifths of the law in rabbinical notation. Grece: 9 mevrarevyds 
8¢. ” BiBdos. Latin: liber Pentateuchus). The number five is the half number ten. Ten isthe 
number of the perfect moral or historical development; five is the number of the hand, of 
action, of freedom, and so then also of their legal standard. 

The founding of the law in Genesis unfolds itself in the triple form of legislation. Exodus 
(liber Exodi ; 4 €£o80s; Hebrew: micw) presents the prophetic side of the law throughout. 
Even the Tabernacle, whose construction is described from ch. xxxv.—xl., belongs not mainly 
on the side of the priestly service, but on that of the prophetic legislation of God, as the place 
of the living presence of the lawgiver, and of the law itself (in the ark of the Covenant; hence: 
Ohel moed, Ohel haeduth, tent of meeting, tent of testimony). 

Leviticus (Heb.: xspai; Gr.: Aevirixdy) embraces the priestly side of the law, the holy 
order of service for the Israelitish people, according to its symbolical and universal significance 
in its most comprehensive sense. 

The book of Numbers (Heb.: nataa, Gr.: dp:Spor) is ruled throughout by the idea of the 
princely or royal encampment of the people of Israel as an army of divine warriors, in which 
are presented its preconditionings and its typically significant characteristics, revealing, as they 
do, by manifold disorder, that this people is not the actual people of God, but only the type of 
that people. 

These three fundamental forms of the symbolical Messianic law, namely the prophetic, the 
priestly, and the royal, are embraced in Deuteronomy (Heb.: p1437, Gr.: Sevrepovopiov), or 
in the solemn free reproduction of the whole law again as a unity, in order to point from the 
sphere of the legal letter into the sphere of the inner prophetic force of the law (compare Deut, 
iv. 25; ch. v. 15, 21—the ordering of house and wife; ch. vi. 5; x. 18-19; xi. 1; xiv. 1; xviii. 
15 ; ch. xxviii. ff xxx. 6; xxx. 2-14; ch. xxxiii. 2-8). 

As in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, the historical period of Israel is opened, so Deuter- 
onomy points forward to the prophetic period. 

From the foregoing it appears that we can divide the Pentateuch into three main divisions, 
namely, into Genesis as the universal foundation of the law, next into the particular Jaw that 
shows, with its Messianic, significant, triple division, the symbolical background of its whole 
appearance (é. ¢., into the divisions Exodus, Levitious, Numbers), and finally into Deuteronomy, 
in which, along with the intrinsic character, the universal import of the law again prophet. 
ically appears. 


OxsseRvATION 1. For the more general category, Historical books of the Old Testament, ses 
the division in the general Introduction. In respect to the literature, see Literary Catalogue. 
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OBSERVATION 2. The present division into five books is considered by some (Berthold) as 
original and peculiar to the Hebrew collection of the Canon. According to others (Hiivernick, 
Lengerke) it proceeds from the Alexandrians. In favor of the first view is the fact that Josephus, 
who retained the Hebrew canon, was acquainted with this division (contra Apion. i. 8, also 
Philo). De Wette seems also to incline to this opinion. Michaelis considered this division 
older than the Septuagint, but not original. According to Vaihinger (sce the article Pentateuch 
in Herzoe’s Real-Lezicon), the division of the Pentateuch into five books was made before the 
captivity. But the same learned authority supposes it not to have been made until after the 
division of the Proverbs of Solomon into four parts, because the conscious influence of symbol- 
ical numbers had not favored the number five until after that period, as waith the division of the 
Psalms into five books, and the presentation of the five Megilloth. 

We do not consider this argument conclusive against the earlier division of Moses into five 
books. The Jew could distinguish a significant number four, and a significant number five, 
even according to this numerical symbolism. In the Pentateuch the number five seems to have 
been indicated from the beginning by the variety of the originals. That Genesis is actually in 
contrast with the following.books, and that Deuteronomy is quite as specific, is evident. The 
fundamental ideas of the three middle books, do not contrast less specifically with each other, 
as appears from our division. 

t serves even to a better appreciation of the import of the Tabernacle, when we consider 
that it is an annex of the Decalogue, and of the whole fundamental lawgiving connected there- 
with, and that, in accordance with this, it is represented in the second book as the place where- 
in Jehovah, as Jawgivor, is present to his people. The contents of the fourth, again, are in 
strong contrast with Leviticus (as the book of the tribes). The ethical prophetical book of 
_ Exodus is especially the book of God and his prophet. Leviticus, or the book of the divine 

office, refers especially to the priests. Numbers, or the book of the tribes, more especially con- 
cerns the people in a theocratic, political sense. 

OBsexvaTion 3. If we mark the number ten as the number of perfection, or completion, 
and consequently the number five as the number of half completion (Vaihinger), such classitica- 
tion seems mach too general and indefinite, since the numbers three, seven, and twelve, are also 
numbers of perfection, or completion, each in its kind. It will be our duty to treat of symbol- 
ical numbers in Exodus. Ilere we will simply anticipate that clearly “the ten words” * indicate 
moral cornpletion, or perfect development, and so also the ten virgins in the gospel parable. 
When, however, there appear five as foolish and five as prudent or wise, the number five may 
indeed mark the number of the freely chosen religious and moral development of life. Five 
books of Psalms indicate the moral and religious life-prime of. the Old Testament, just as the 
five Megilloth indicate five periods of the development of Israelitish life. The five fingers of 
the hand are the symbol of moral action, as the five senses symbolize the number of the moral 
reciprocity of man with nature.—Vaihinger rightly concludes from the significancy of the num- 
ber five, that the Decalogue should not be divided into three and seven, but into five and five. 

OxssERVATION 4. Our theological naming of the five books (Genesis, &o.) is the Alexandrian 
naming of the Septuagint, followed by the vulgate (only that the gender of Pentateuch and 
nity in Greek is feminine on account of BiBAos and odds, in Latin masculine on account of 

iber). 
The five books, which were comprised by the Jews under the above names: the five fifths 
of the law, were individually designated by them, according to the initial words: Breschith, &c., 
as this naming has passed into the Masoretic Bibles. But the Jews had also a designation for 
the five books, according to the contents, ¢. e., Genesis was called the book of the creation (sce 
VataiIneger in Herzoe's Encyclopedia, Art. Pentateuch, p. 293). 

OssERVATION 5. Vaihinger seeks for the five books of Moses a second half, and finds it in 
the prophets (law and the prophets, Matt. xxii. 40). This division is interfered with by the inter- 
vention of the Kethubim. Then he finds the second half in the additional idea of the law as 
promise in the New Testament. Without doubt, the New Testament is the converse of the Old; 
that, however, the number five, as such, requires a complement, becomes doubtful by the num- 
ber of the bo.ks of the Psalms, unless we are to consider the writings of Solomon as the comple- 
ment of these five books of Psalms. It is trne, a complement follows the five historical books, 
in the Apostolic writings of the New Testament. 

OssERVATION 6. It has been maintained by Ewald, Bleek, Knobel, and others, that the basis 
of the Pentateuch was originally connected with the book of Joshua, and that the work was in 
six parts (see VaAININGER, p. 293; Keir, Introduction, § 42, As 148). I+ is curious that the same 
criticism which on the one hand considers these books of Moses too large to have been original, 
on the other hand again thinks them dismembered out of larger, and comparatively modern, 
historical writings. 


* [The Hebrew phraso for the ten commandments, OUD MICY , Exodus xrziv. 28.—T. L.} 
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In the introdactory paragraphs on the Old Testament criticism, it has been said, that in 
treating the point in question, we neither feel dependent on tradition and the orthodox rule, 
that it is necessary for the belief of the canonical word of God to attribute to Moses all the five 
books of Moses in the present form (except the report of his death), nor on the critical con- 
jectures which in various ways, through their false suppositions, their want of intelligence of 
the more profound relations of the word, and their great divergence from each other, prove 
themselves unripe efforts. 

That one must adopt canonical recension of the originals of Moses (i. ¢., a recension falling 
within the prophetic sphere of the Old Covenant), appears from the manifold indications of 
criticism. To these indications belongs, above all, the account of the death of Moses ; the judg- 
ments on Moses, however, as of a third person, which is the object of the statement Ex. xi. 8; 
Num. xii. 8, seem to us to decide nothing. Then there is the great chasm of 88 years in the 
history of the wanderings of Israel through the desert (Num. xx.), as also other enigmatical 
obscurities (see Vaihinger). Farther, the manifold indications af the combination of various 
originals in initial and concluding formulas; the marks of a later period (Gen. xii. 6; xiii. 7; 
xiv. 14; xxiii. 2, at that time the Canaanites were in the land; Dan, Hebron, seem no conclusive 
characteristics) ; the presumption of a book of the wars of Jehovah (Num. rxi. 14); the great 
development of the genealogy of Edom carried even to the appearance of its kings (Gen. xxxv. 
11). The ambiguity of the expression “unto this day” (Gen. xix. 87; xxii. 14, ff.), is also 
noticed by Vaihinger. 

From many false presumptions of criticism on the other hand, it is clear that we cannot yield 
to its past views. Here place especially the rationalistic starting-point of most critics, and their 
dogmatic prejudices, This is 1. the prejudice against supernatural revelation in general; con- 
sequently 2. against miracles; and 8. against prophecies; through these many are impelled to 
deny to the Pentateuch not only authenticity, but also its historical character. On this point 
sce De.irzscu, p. 46. Here belongs also the ignoring of the great contrast between the names 
Elohim and Jehovah, which in its essential significance extends not only through the whole Old 
Testament (the Solomonic universalism, the Davidic theocratic Messianism), and through the 
whole New Testament (the Johannean doctrine of the Logos, the Petrine doctrine of the Messiah), 
but also through the whole Christian church to the contests in the immediate present (ecclesias- 
tical confession and Ohristian humanism). 

At a later period we may speak of some valuable references of Sack and Hengstenberg, to 
the contrast between Elohim and Jehovah. We also reckon here the supposition, that Moses, 
the lawgiver, on account of this his peculiar office, could not also, at the end of his career, and 
in his prophetic spirit, have given a deeper meaning to the law, as he looked out from the legal 
sphere and over into the prophetic, even as from the mountain Nebo he looked over into the 
promised land (see the quoted article of Varmmnakr, p. 815 ff.). The office of John the Baptist 
was to preach repentance in the name of the coming Messiah; before his death, however, he 
became the prophet of the atonement with reference to Christ: Behold the Lamb of God which 
bears the sins of the world. It is everywhere wrong to assume that a lawgiver has known 
nothing higher than what he finds within his calling to announce in form of law, according to 
the degree of culture to which his people have advanced. 

After these remarks we give a survey of the various views of the origin and the composition 
of the Pentateuch, with reference to Bieex (p. 161 ff). 

1. The older supposition among Jews and Christians, that Moses was the author of the entire 
Pentateuch. This is also the judgment of Philo and Josephus. Thus the Talmud: “ Moses 
wrote his book, the Pentateuch, with the exception of eight Pesukim, the last eight, which were 
indited by Joshua. Philo and Josephus even assume that Moses wrote the section concerning 
his death in the spirit of prophecy. 

2. The views of the Essenes, according to which the original theocratic revelation was falsi- 
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ed by later interpolations, passed naturally over to the gnostic writings of the Jews, and the 
Alexandrian gnoetics. From this we may explain a similar account of Bleek, relative to the 
gnostic Valentinus, the Nasorsans (as given by Epiphanius and Damascenus), the Clementines 
and Bogomiles. The source of these views is everywhere the same gentile, dualistic representa- 
tion. They also coincide with those judgments of the gnostics, which in their various grades 
are 80 inclined to throw away the Old Testament. 

3. Doubts of certain Jewish authorities of the middle ages about the authorship of the whole 
Pentateuch by Moses, Isaac, Ben Jasos, and Aben Esra. The commencement of a genuine crit- 
icism is seen with them. They accepted, however, only later additions in certain passages, 4. ¢. 
Gen. xxxvi. 81. 

4, The first critical doubts after the reformation, 16th century: Oaristapr: De canonicia 

sripturis, Moses non fuisee scriptorem quingue librorum. Awmnpreas Masivs: ‘The Pentateuch 
in its present form is the work of Ezra or another inspired man.”—17th century: Hosses in his 
Leviathan: “The Pentateuch a work about Moses, not by Moses, yet based on originals by the 
hand of Moses.” So also Isaac Pryzenrvs, at first a reformed divine, then Roman and Jesuit: 
Systema theologicum ex Praadimitorum hypothesi, 1655. Sprrvoza in his Tractatus theologico- 
politicus: ‘Ezra is the author of the Pentateuch and of the remaining historical books in their — 
present form.” Rionarp Suwon: “ Critical History of the Old Testament”’: ‘Moses wrote the 
laws; the history of his time he had written by annalista, from which followed the later com- 
position of the Pentateuch.” Oxzgtovs, in his Sentimens, went still farther, though in his ‘“‘Oom- 
mentary on Genesis” he took it mostly back, holding that only a few additions are Post Mosaic. 
Anton Van Dale, Menonite: “The Pentateuch was written by Ezra on the basis of the Mosaic 
book of the law, and other historical documents.”—18th century: At first a long-continued 
reaction in favor of genuineness: Oarpzov, Michaelis, Eichhorn (Introduction, 1-8). Then fol- 
lowed renewed attacks: Hass, Professor at Kénigsberg: ‘‘ Prospects of Future Solutions of the 
Old Testament,” 1785; at. the time of the exile the Pentateuch was composed from old reo- 
ords.” Later retractations (following the example of Clericus), according to which he accepted 
only additions to the documentary Pentateuch. Fulda, whose conjectures are like Bleek’s; 
Corrodi, Nachtigall (pseudonym, Otmar), whose sweeping assertions were modified by Ecker- 
man, Bauer, aud others.—19th century: To great lengths now went Severin the father, and De 
Wette; these then were variously opposed under the confession of addivions and interpolations 
by Kelle, Fritzsche, Jahn, Rosenmiller, Pustkuchen, Kanne, Hug, Sack, and others. Reconcil- 
ing or medium views were presented by Herbst, Bertholdt, Volney, and Eichhorn, 4th Edition. 
We then have the investigations of Bleek: “A few aphoristic supplements to the investigations 
of the Pentateuch” (in Rosznsiiiier’s Repertorium, 1822). Later: ‘Supplements to the 
investigations of the Pentateuch ” (Studies and Oriticisms, 1881). The proof that a great number 
of the laws, songs, and similar pieces, were originally Mosaic, was not recognized by Hartman, 
von Bohlen, Vatke, and George. Bleek wrote against von Bohlen: De libri Genescos Origine, 
&c., Bonn, 1836. The complete Mosaic composition of the Pentateuch was on the contrary 
again maintained by Ranke, Hengstenberg, Drechsler, Havernick, Wette, Keil, and Ludwig Konig. 
Movers and Bertheanu here follow with pecaliar investigations and views. Tuch, in bis com- 
mentary on Genesis, follows in all material respects the views of Bleek, who also designates the 
labors of Stihelin, De Wette, Ewald, and von Lengerke, as the latest investigations of the Pen- 
tateuch. The latter is eclectic, leaning on Bleek, Tuch, Stahelin, Ewald, and de Wette. 

Stahelin passes over the authorship of Moses himself, and makes as the basis of the Pen- 
tateuch and the following books an older writing, which extends from the creation to the occupa- 


i 


_ tion of the land of Oanaan. The recension of the day falls in the time of king Saul, and may 


have been by Samuel or one of his pupils. 

De Wette, in the edition of his Introduction, 5 and 6, supposes a threefold recension of the 
whole work, at the same time with the book of Joshua, 1. the Elohistio, 2. the Jehovistic, 
8. Deuteronomistic. The latter made at the time of Isaiah. The sources of tho first treatise 
could have been partly Mosaic, though it is questionable if in the present form. 

Ewald (History of the People of Israel): ‘‘ by Moses, originally, there was but littlh—merely 
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the tables of the law and a few other short utterances.” Bases of the present form of the Pen- 
tateuch: four or five books involved in each other. See below the treatises on Genesis. 

Kvrtz, in the “ History of the Old Covenant,” in the supplement to Delitzsch, has taken the 
view that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, but only the passages in the middle books where 
something is expressly given as written by him, and besides that, Deuteronomy, ch. i.-xxxii.; 
the Pentatcuch, however, was written partly under Moses, and partly under Joshua, or not long 
after Joshua.* 

BLEExk (pp. 183 ff.) has given very interesting and evident proof of genuine Mosaic originals, 
in Leviticus, Numbers, and Exodus. At first it is shown of the sacrificial law, Leviticus i—vii, 
that it comports in its literal acceptance only with the relations in the wilderness, as appears from 
the contrast expressed iu such phrases as “in camp and outside the camp,” “ Aaron and his 
sons,” “heads of their fathers’ houses” (Ex. vi. 14), &c. In Leviticus xvi, it is commanded that 
one of the goats shall be sent into the wilderness. Similar indications of originality are found 
Lev. xiii, xiv.,&c. Bleek judges in the same way concerning the relations of the camp in Num- 
bers, ch. i. ff. Here may be added single songs, viz., the three songs, Num. xxi.—Then are 
quoted, however, many signs as traces of the later composition of the whole: Gen. xii. 6: “ and 
the Oanaanite was then in the land” (comp. Gen. xiii. 7). Gen. xxxvi. 81: ‘‘and these are the 
kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel.” Gen. xl. 15, Joseph says: ‘“‘I was stolen away out of the Jand of the Hebrews.” In 
Gen. xiii. 18, the city of Hebron is mentioned. According to Joshua xiv. 15; xv. 18, the city 
was formerly called Kirjath Arba (comp. Gen. xxii. 2; xxxv. 7; see also the note on Hengsten- 
berg’s declaration, according to which it is possible that Hebron was the oldest name of the 
city). In Gen. xiv. 14, the city is called Dan, on the contrary we read Judges xviii. 29: ‘“‘ The 
Danites gave to the city of Laish the name Dan.” Ex. xvi. 85; Num. xv. 82, 36; Deut. i. 1; ii- 
12; iii. 2, &c. Bleek counts here also the law respecting the king, Deut. xvii. 14-20. Again, 
laws in Deuteronomy, which seem to anticipate the sojourn in Canaan: Deut. xix. 14; ch. 20. 
Besides these the repetitions: Ex. xxxiv. 17-26; comp. ch. 21-23; Ex. xvi. 12, comp. Num. xi. 
&c. Then there are apparent disagreements, such as Num. iv.: “ Period of service of the Levites 
from the 30th year to the 50th; —again, ch. viii. 28-26: ‘From the 25th to the 50th year.” 
Still farther: ‘‘ unnatural position of separate sections,” ¢. g., Ex. vi. 14-27. Also the chasm in 
the account from Num. xx. 1-20, where a space of 37-38 years is omitted. Finally, the im- 
probability that Moses would leave behind an historical work of such extent. We have already, 
in the General Introduction, given the results of Bleek’s investigations, which we cite as fruit 
of the untiring diligence of an honest, acute, and pious investigator, without considering them 
absolutely evident (namely, what concerns those parts where the force of the prophetic predic- 
tion seems ignored, or where the acceptance of repetitions and contradictions might be the 
result of a want of insight into the construction of the books). The article Pentateuch, by Va1r- 
ININGER, in Herzoa’s Real-Encyclopedia, appears to us very noteworthy in a critical point of view, 
With respect to the present condition of the discussions in question, we refer to the aforesaid 
iabors of Bleek in his Introduction, to the article by Vaihinger, to the supplements by Hengsten- 
berg, to the Introduction to the Old Testament by Keil, and to the Introduction to Genesis by 
Delitzsch. A carefully prepared tabular presentation of the various views, may be found in 
Hertwig’s “ Tables to the Introduction to the Old Testament,” p. 26 ff. 

After the above general remarks, we might, for the present, here come to a close, since we 
have again to treat of the separate books of the Pentateuch in the proper place. One consider- 
ation, however, which seems to us of special importance, and which might not receive its full 
attention, is the internal truth of the religious periods of development, as ecclesiastical theology 
has long shown it in the outlines. That the Jewish religion does not begin with the Mosaic 
legislation, but with the Abrahamitic promise, is presupposed in the New Testament, and is 
also based upon the nature of the case. The patriarchal religion is characterized as the original 


* We make cursory mention of the criticism of Sérensen, who, with his Commentary on Genesis, forms a parallel to 
the assertions of Bruno Baucr on the gospels of the New Testament. See Kurtz: History of the Old Covenant, pp. 48 
and 53. 
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of an inner life of revelation and faith, aecording to its beginnings in the sphere of life, as devel- 
oped in chosen heads of families. It is clear that this theocratic religion of promise must be 
distinguished again from the earlier universalistic religion, which it presupposes. It must also 
present itself objectively in a form of law, externally commanding for a whole nation grown up 
in slavish oppression and moral desolation. Since this rested, however, on the basis of an inner 
character in the chosen ones of the people, it was necessary that there be a transition period, 

y‘by means of the impulse of the inner life of faith), from the legal stage to the period of a new 
and more general internal feeling, 3. ¢., to the prophetic period. When finally the spiritual life 
of this prophetic period became more general, according to the popular measure among the 
pious of the nation, then it was necessary to make the records of it, in their entirety, effective 
for the canonical guidance of the national life. The course of the development of the Christian 
church forms throughout a parallel to this legal development of the Old Testament economy, 
and it lies in the slow manner of this development, that its separate stages must be indeed last- 
ing historical periods. But what follows from this, in reference to the literature of the individual 
periods f 

It is clear that Genesis, in its essential character, does not point, in the least, beyond the 
patriarchal standpoint. It consists of originals, which partly represent the universalistic view 
of the primitive religion, partly the theocratic view of the religion of promise. Though these 
originals may not have been conceived until] the age of Moses as fixed and lasting traditions in 
the house of Abraham, it appears settled that a Genesis could not have been invented in the 
prophetic period, nor even in the transition period (from Samuel to Elijah), nor, indeed, in the 
legal period. The intercourse of the Abrahamites with the Oanaanites, the relations of race, 
the religious forms, everything speaks against it. The book of Job, it is true, transfers its rep- 
resentations from a later period into an earlier one, or into what is still a universalistic relig- 
ious faith-view ; but with all the art of representation, how openly appears the more developed 
religious stage which points to the period after Solomon. In view of the sacredness of the 
originals of Genesis it is not probable that their compilation into one work should have fallen 
beyond the age of Samuel, or even that of Moses. 

As regards farther the three books of the law (Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers), they bear in 
their entire contents so decidedly the impress of the stern legal standpoint, that only the com- 
pilation of them (not, however, the collection of their material parts) could fall beyond the 
Mosaic age. 

Finally, as above shown, it is not all inconsistent with, but corresponding to, the spiritual 
life, if we suppose that towards the end of his days, and in his prophetic character, Moses may 
have prepared the way, through a series of original writings, for the mediation of his legislation 
with the future period of prophetio subjectiveness, and thus laid the foundation of the transi- 
tion period beginning with Samuel]. The moulding of these originals then belonged to a later 
period. Should, however, Deuteronomy have been made in the prophetic period, it must have 
unfailingly betrayed itself through Messianic traits, if not in reference to the persona! Messial, 
at least in reference to the Messianic kingdom, which is not in the least the case. 

The frequent quotation of Mosaic passages in the prophets (see Delitzsch, p. 11 ff.) may cer- 
tainly prove the existence of such written originals, not, however, the existence of the respective 
books in their present form (Vaihinger, p. 818). The falness of these quotations ever remains 
a proof that the written sources in question had such a degree of sacredness and respect, that we 
cannot easily assume that at a period, later as compared with the quotations, they had been dis- 
membered in the most various manner, and then again, as new material, been worked up into 
new books. That the service in High Places was not completely abolished until the time of 
Hezekiah, is no proof that Deuteronomy, with its prohibition of this service, did not appear until 
his time (Vaihinger). In the same manner the manifold apostasy of the people from Jehovah 
would speak against the authenticity of the legislation from Sinai itself.* It must be taken into 
consideration, that the legal nature of the Mosaic faith would urge, in the most decided manner, 


* The silence about Korah, Dent. xi. 6, is explained as forbearance towards the remaining children of Korah, the 
devout Korahites, who afterwards appear eo prominently as pealm-singers. 
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to the putting in writing and settlement of all definiticns and explanations of the law. But from 
this it does not follow, as Delitzsch maintains, p. 6, that the Post-Mosaic history shows no traces 
of developments of law. The sacerdotal regulations of David, and many other things, contra- 
dict this. Jt is perhaps also taken too little into consideration, that the contact of the Ieraclitish 
traditions with Egyptian refinement and the art of writing must hare exerted an immense 
tnfluence. The periods of Joseph and Moeee were certainly, therefore, more giten to writing than 
many a later one. According to the degree of its religious development, its marks of inward 
depth, and its indications of universality (as it appears, notwithstanding the great theocratio 
severity of the book), according too to its stately, poetic, and sententious style, has Deuteronomy, 
as it seems to us, an unmistakable affinity with the literature of Solomon in its wider sense, as 
it, together with the three works of Solomon, comprises also the book of Job (comp. also the 
Prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 22). 

We must, therefore, sappose that the recension of it belongs to the transition period from 
the legal to the prophetic era, which extends from Samuel to Elisha. The stern vindication of 
the unity of the place of worship, ch. 12, appears even to presuppose the founding of Solo- 
mon’s temple; as the regal law, ch. 17, certainly appears in its coloring to point to the errors 
of Solomon. The same is true of the strong and zealous words against those who mislead to 
apostasy. If we adhered to this point of view we might set Deuteronomy beside the Song of 
Solomon and the 45th Psalm (v.11). On the other hand, it is hardly credible that a Jewisk 
author, after the apostasy of the ten tribes, should have invented such a superabundant blessing 
on Joseph as we find pronounced in Deut. xxxiii. 18.* Moreover, it is also not easily credible 
that a theocratic spirit which, toward the end of the period of the Judges, compiled the originals 
of the lawgiver Moses, should not also have compiled the Deuteronomic originals of his later 
days. On the ancient character and Egyptian recollections of Deuteronomy, see Delitzach, 
pp. 28 ff. 

At the time of Jesus Sirach (180-180 B. 0.) the Old Testament was extant in its tripartite 
form as a closed canon (Preface, ch. 7). At the time of Nehemiah (444 B. co.) Deuteronomy 
was already compiled, also the constituent parts of the Pentateuch (Neh. xiii. 1; 2 Macc. ii. 18, 
speak only of a collection of holy books on the part of Nehemiah). At the time of Ezra (458 
B. 0.) there was developed a documentary learning, which extended to the law, #.¢., to the legal 
writings of Moses (Ezra vii. 6-10). For this reason tradition bas placed the closing of the canon 
in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

At the time of Josiah (639-609 B. o.) Deuteronomy was again found in the templo as a law- 
book of an older period (2 Kings xxii. 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14). It is not at all improbable that 
just this book, with its emphatic curses of idolatry, was the one that was forgotten or concealed 
in the depths of the temple at the time of the idolatrous king Manssseh (comp. ch. xxxiii. 7). 
The various conjectures which modern criticism has connected with this circumstance proceed 
from the mparoy yevdos that the Old Testament theoocrats were at that time hierarchs in 
the medieval sense, and might have permitted a pia frause. And so, according to Vatke, 
must the law have been made about this time. At the time of the king Hezekiah (725 
ff.) “his men” collected the addenda to the proverbs of Solomon (ch. xxv. 1); this, however, 
was not its beginning. Such a collection of the proverbs of Solomon presupposes far earlier 


* (This remark, and the thought with which it is pregnant, are abundantly sufficient to do away all the reasons pre- 
sented just above for assigning the book of Deuteronomy to the literature of the Solomonic period. What is said about 
.the connection of Deut. 12th with the founding of Solomon’s temple, and of Deut. 17th with the law respecting the 
royal office, and other things of a similar kind, would, if true, show something more than a mere recension with oc- 
casional scholia. The remark of Lange, that Moses towards the close of his life wrote and spoke in the prophetic spirit, 
which, whether real or imagined, is most evident from the style of the last part of Deuteronomy, fully accounts for all 
‘this to one who receives the Bible as containing the prophetic and supernatural. What is said, too (p. 97), of the absence 
of Messianic allusions in Deuteronomy, though intended to prove, as it does most conclusively, that the writing of it could 
not have been as late as the express prophetic period, would also exclude it from the Davidic or Solomonic. That the 
Messianic idea had then come in is evident from such passages as 2 Sam. vii. 18-16, the last words of David, 2 Sam. xxiii, 
.5, together with 1 Kings il. 4, 23. It was, at least, the idea of a Messianic kingdom and of a never-ending royal succes- 
dion. Ifthe book of Deuteronomy had been written, or even compiled and corrected, in the time of Solomon, or later, 
such an idea would never have been omitted, or left without any trace.—T. L.] 
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collections with respect to the Psalms and the books of the Jaw. Hence Isaiah can about this 
time go back with his prophecy to the predictions of Deuteronomy. With the wonderful dis- 
appearance of Elijah (896 B. 0.) is in reality the purely legal period closed. His shower of fire, 
prefiguring the end of the world, is followed by the prophetic period, which the vision of Elijah 
on Horeb, and much more the labors of Elisha in his healing miracles, had presignalled. Elijah 
looks backwards as the final landmark of the death-bringing and destroying influence of the 
law; Elisha looks forwards with evangelical omens which the evangelizing words of the Messi- 
anic prophets must soon follow. When David was departing this life (1015 s. o.), he could 
already lay to the heart of his son Solomon, the law of Moses as a written one (1 Kings ii. 8). 
The promise of the typical Messiah-king (2 Sam. vii.) presupposes already the promise of the typ- 
ical Messiah-prophet (Deut. xviii. 15), and the promise of the Messiah-priest (Deut. xxxiii. 8 ff.), 
t.¢., determinate originals of Deuteronomy; since the prophets and priests are present in Israel 
before the kings. © 


OxsErvaTIon. It is not with entire justice that Kurtz remarks (History of the Old Covenant, 
1, p..46): “It is an historical fact that stands more firmly than any other fact of antiquity that 
the Pentateuch is the living foundation, and the necessary presumption, of the whole Old Testa- 
ment history, not less than of the entire Old Testament literature. Both of these, and with them 
Christendom, as their fruit and completion, would resemble a tree without roots, if the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch were transferred to a later period of Israelitish history.” * Does the 
Old Testament theocracy rest then on the completed compilation of scriptural books, or, indeed, 
oo writings at all, or does it not rather rest on the living, actual revelation of God, which pre- 
ceded all writings? And now all Christendom! The church also rests, indeed, not on the 
authenticity of the New Testament books, but on the living revelation of God in Christ, although 
it is regulated by the canon of the New Testament. Moreover, it is well verified that the Pen- 
tateuch, as the earlier foundation, is attested by all the following scriptural books. The inter- 
nal testimony of the Pentateuch to the written compositions of Moses, to which Kurz, after 
Delitzsch, refers, is also of great import. He has also justly remarked that the canonical charac- 
ter of the scriptural books would stand firmly, even if Ezra were to be regarded as their com- 
piler. 

The whole of the present question is largely influenced by the distinction between the rec- 
ords of Elohim and Jehovah, to which we must return in the introduction to Genesis. : 
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It is a fact that the Samaritans (ee article in question in Herzog, Winer, &c.) distinguished 
themselves from the Jews by having a Pentatench different from theirs in many particulars, 


* (The importance of this remark cannot be overrated. The Old Testament is a unity of designed falsehood through- 
out, or it is a unity of historical truth. The patched-up legendary view of mingled traditions, subjective fancies, pure 
errors, and Jater compilations made from them, cannot account for it. The idea of an entire and continued forgery might 
theoretically explain its existence, were it not for one thing, namely, ite utter incredibility beyond any of the marvellous 
contained in it. It would require a superhuman power of inventive falsehood. The supposition of a forged Pentateuch, 
at whatever time made, demands a forged history following it, a forged representation of a consistent national life growing 
out of it, a forged poetry commemorative of it and deriving from it its most constant and vivid imagery, a forged ethics 
grounded upon it, a forged series of prophecy continually referring to it, and making it the basis of its most solemn warn- 
ings. There must have been a specific forgery of an incredible number of minute events, episodes, incidental occurrences, 
having every appearance of historical truth, of countless proper names of men and places, far too many to be carried down 
by any tradition,—a forgery of proverbs, national songs, memorials, apothegms, oath-forms, judicial and religious observ- 
ances, &c., &c., all made to suit. It is incredible. No human mind, or minds, were ever capable of this. There is no place for 
it to begin or end, unless we come square up to an admitted time of an existing, historical, well-known people, for whom 
all this is forged, and who are expected to receive it, and who do receive it, as their own true, veritable history, antiquity, 
and national life-development, although they had never before known or heard of it. 

The idea of compilations from the legendary and the mythical explains well those early fabulous, indefinite, and 
unchronological accounts of other nations, which are sometimes spoken of as parallel to what is called the mythical, of the 
Hebrews. Nothing, however, could show a greater overlooking of what is most peculiar in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
statistical and strictly chronological character of the Old Testament utterly forbids the parallel. It shuts us up to the 
conclusion of its entire forgery, or its entire truthfulness and authenticity. If the first is incredible, as even the Rational- 
ists are compelled to acknowledge, the second must be true. There may be points, here and there, where such a general 
view may be supposed to be assailable, but the mind that once fairly receives it in ite most general aspect, must find in it 
& power of conviction that cannot easily be disturbed. It compels us to receive what may be called the natural facta of 
the Bible history, and then the supernatural cannot be kept out. Such a people and such a book lying in the very heart 

of history, and regarded in ite pure human aspect, or simply in its natural and historical-marvellous, demands the super. 
natural as its most fitting, ond we may even say, its most natural, accompaniment and explanation.—T. L.] 
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and that they possessed, and still possess this, regarding it as the only Holy Writ (other separate 
writings, ¢. g., a Samaritan book of Joshua, different from the canonical, are of no special im- 
portance). This is to be mentioned here for the reason that the existence of this Pentateuch 
might, cn the one hand, support the authority of our canonical Pentateuch, and on the other 
hand might also create a prejudice against it. 

The earlier composition of the Pentateuch has been inferred from the circumstance that the 
Samaritans had a Pentateuch in common with the Jews. The Samaritans, it was supposed, 
received their Holy Writ as arelic of the Israelites of the ten tribes, whose remains mingled 
with theirs ; this explains why they possess only the Pentateuch. 

The Israelites, as separated from the kingdom of Judah, accepted from the Jews no other 
sacred writings, in consequence of their national hatred. Therefore the Pentateuch must have 
been extant before the separation of the two kingdoms (Jahn). If now Vaihinger is of opinion 
that this demonstration is contradicted by the proof of Hengstenberg that the Samaritans pro- 
ceeded solely from heathen colonists, and not from a mixture of Jews and heathen, the argument 
itself is not duly established ; for this matter compare the article “Samaritans” in Winer. Again, 
the circumstance that the Samaritan Pentateuch contains elements which are intended for the 
glorification of their mountain Garizim, does not oblige us, with Petermann (see article “ Sama- 
ria” in Herzoa’s Real-Encyclopedie), to transfer the whole present compilation of the Pentateuch 
to the time of the separation of the Samaritans from the Jews, that is, between Nehemiah and 
Alexander. 

If we presuppose among the Samaritans a far earlier existence of the Pentateuch, according 
to its present entirety, nevertheless the paganizing character of the people, which vacillated 
between overstrained judaistic institutions and a heathen fondness for fables, would prefer the 
interpolations which are peculiar to their versions. On the other hand, it is not easy to per- 
ceive why the ten tribes, on the separation from Judah, should have been in possession only of 
the Pentateuch. Moreover, the great harmony of the Samaritan Pentateuch with the Septuagint, 
permits the inference of earlier Jewish revisions, which would make the old text more pleasant 
to the pagan culture of the period, by avoiding anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms. 
Therefore Vaihinger assumes that the Samaritans first received their Pentateuch through Ma- 
nasseh, son of the high-priest, as Josephus calls him (Archwology xi. 7, 2; comp. xiii. 9, 1), who 
fled to them and drew many Jews with him to apostasy. Welte also assumes (see the article 
‘Samaritan Pentateuch” in the Church-Lezicon of Catholic Theology, by WrtzER and WELT:), 
that the Samaritans first received their Pentateuch through that Jewish priest, who (according 
to the account of Nehemiah), went over to them as the son of the high-priest Jehoiada, and be- 
came the first high-priest of their newly-erected worship on the mountain of Garizim. At the 
time of this priest, or later, a more acceptable, falsified compilation of the Pentateuch might easily 
have crowded out a purer and more ancient one; for it is neither historical that the Samaritans 
until then had been pagans, nor probable that they, as worshippers of Jehovah, had remained 
without a book of the law. The Israelitish priest, sent to instruct them in the religion of the 
land, might also have taken charge of the Hebrew service under the form of image and calf- 
worship. 8o,much, however, is certainly clear, that the careful perseverance of the Samaritans 
in the legal stage, even after the coming in of an imperfect hope of the Messiah, their want of 
a living development under the influence of a prophetic spiritual life and prophetic writings, 
with their careful reverence for the Pentateuch, is very significant testimony that the Pentateuch 
belongs essentially to a legal period that far preceded the prophetic one. 

That the deviations of the Samaritan Pentateuch cannot injure the authority of the Jewish 
masoretic one, appears from their manifold harmony with the Septuagint, from their moderniz 
ing character, as well as, finally, from the manifest falsifications, which have not spared even 
the Decalogue. For further particulars in reference to this subject, eee the articles in the Real- 
Encyclopedias of Hrnzoa, and of Werzzr and WELTE; also the article “‘ Samaritans” by Wrnzr, 
which latter refers especially to Geszentus: De Pentateuchi Samaritani origine, indole et aucto- 
ritate, Halle, 1845. | 
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$5. THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL LITERATURE ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


See Waroun, Diblioth. theol. iv. p. 444 ff. 

The Universal Worterbuch, by Danz, under the article ‘‘ Pentateuch,” p. 754; also the supple- 
ment, p. 81.—Winer, Theol. Literature i., p. 196 ff.; Supplement, p. 31 ff.—Kunz, History of 
the Old Covenant, pp. 22 and 58. <A survey of the writings on the Old Testament in Keil’s In- 
troduction (p. 61) to the Pentateuch, p. 64.—Separate works: Clerici Commentarius in Mosis 
Propheta libros o., Tibingen, 1738. Motpennaver, Zranalation and Explanations of the Books 
of Moses, Quedlinburg, 1774 to 1775. Jerusalem, ‘‘ Letters on the Mosaic writings and Philoso- 
phy,” 8d ed., Braunschweig, 1788. Hess, “ History of the Israelites, and Moses in particular,” 
see Danz, p. 675. Varser, “ Oommentary ” (1802-1805), 8 vola. Ranxs, “ Investigations of the 
Pentateuch,” 2 vols., 1834-1840. Hznasrensera, “ Authenticity of the Pentateuch,” 1886-1839. 
The same: “The most important and difficult sections of the Pentateuch explained,” 1 vol. 
“History of Balaam and his Prophecy,” Berlin, 1888. The same: “The Books off Moses and 
Egypt,” with supplement ; “ Manetho and the Hyksos,” Berlin, 1841.. E. Berruzav, “The seven 
Groaps of Mosaic Laws in the three middle books of the Pentateuch,” Gottingen, 1840 (the 
writings of George, Bruno Bauer, The Religion of the Old Testament, Vatke). Bauma@anrten, 
“Theolog. Commentary on the Old Testament,” 2 vois., Kiel, 1843. Kurz, “History of the 
Old Covenant,” 1 and 2 vols., 2d Ed., Berlin, 1853. Baur, ‘‘Symbdolik of the Mosaic worship,” 
Heidelberg, 1887. Also other works to be hereafter named, referring to the Mosaic worship. 
Kyoset, ‘Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus;” also ‘*‘ Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua;” “Con- 
cise Manual,” Leipzig, 1861. Derxrrzsom and Keir, “ Biblical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment,” Ist vol. ‘Genesis and Exodus,” Leipzig, 1861 ; 2d vol. “ Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy,” Mecklenburg. Scriptura ac Traditio, Commentarius perpetuus in Pentateuchum, Leip- 
zig, 1889. Schuschan Eduth, 4. ¢., “‘ Exposition of the five books of Moses,” Heb. and German, 
with notes by Arnnrm.—Herzheimer, 1858-1854. Thorath Emeth, “The five books of Moses,” 
by Herwemann, Berlin, 1858. The works on “ Church History,” by Natatis ALEXANDER, and 
many other older theologians, especially of the reformed church ; also Lutheran, Buddeus, &c. ; 
Catholic, Stollberg, &c.— Homiletical, see Woxer, ii. p. 115 ff. “Sermons,” by Honnsavm, Bat- 
Davy, SatLer, &o. ZINZENDORF, Extraets from his ‘“‘ Discourses on the five books of Moses and 
the four Evangelists.” Published by Olemens, 9 vols., 1768. Bryzn, “ History of the Israelites 
in Sermons,” 2 vols. Erfart, 1811. G. D. Krummaouer, “The Wanderings of Israel through 
the Wilderness,” Elberfeld, 1828. Muunesn, ‘“ Moses, the servant of God. Spiritual Discourses,” 
Leipzig, 18386. Appunn, “ Moses, the servant of God,” Magdeburg, 1845. OostTEeRzse, ‘‘ Moses, 
12 Sermons,” Bielefeld, 1860. Treatises on the Doctrine of Immortality of the Old Testament, 
especially that of Moses, and on the separate books, will be mentioned in their respective 
places. 


B. A SPECIAL VIEW OF GENESIS. 
$6. THE CHARACTER OF GENESIS. 


If we can regard as the conclusive mark of the genuine canonicity of the scriptural books, 
the fact that the spirit of divine revelation (which in the historical sphere has gradually entered 
into human nature until the perfect union of the Godhead and humanity) has appeared, and that 
this spirit, consistently progressing, has entered into human writing belonging to revelation. 
then it appears quite in accordance with nature that such a spirit of revelation has, in Genesis, 
united with the very earliest and most childlike form of human authorship, and that it does not 
manifest itself as a.completed sacred work of art of theocratic Ohristian suthorship, until the end 
of the whole biblical literature in the Apocalypse. The accounts of Genesis, taken in their 
human aspect, seem like loosely arranged and simple narratives of childlike speech, in con- 
trast with that perfect symbolical composition of the Apocalypse, whose deep significance 
surpasses the comprehension of the most celebrated judges. But though Genesis forms a self- 
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inclusive and connected whole, which sheds a bright, divine, infallible light over all beginnings 
of primitive time (see § 1), we nevertheless see therein the fact that here the living God has, in 
the most emphatic sense, prepared his praise “out of the mouth of babes and sucklings.” At 
the same time this fact gives us a satisfactory solution of the character of inspiration; how at 
every period it is perfect in the sense, that on the divine side it is continually the voice of the 
same divine spirit (and in truth of a spirit which completely commanded, in their respective 
tasks, those human minds that were apprehended and held by its influence), whilst, on the 
human side, it was to proceed from the imperfection of childlike, pious utterance and story 
through a series of degrees, until it had reached the full adult age in the new covenant; and all 
this the more so, as on the line of its chosen ones it had continually to break through the opposi 
tion of human sinfulness, which ever surrounded its nucleus of light with colored borders and 
shadows. With respect to what is centrally fundamental in the Old Testament books, it may 
be said, that one Godlike thought, or thought of God, ranges itself on the other, in proportion 
to the degree of divine revelation, or to that of human development. As regards the outer circle 
of these writings, we may find them burdened with all kinds of human imperfections, if we will 
judge them according to the New Testament, or draw them on the model of practical historical 
writing, or of natural science, &c. We must then, however, at the same time, well understand 
that those supposed imperfections are controlled by the principle of revelation in the books, and 
that, in our criticism of the style of revelation, we toil towards heterogeneous points of view. 
Such a process has a relative justification only in presence of an orthodoxy which emphasizes 
the said literal meanings in order to make from them abstract history, geography, natural science, 
&c., for the authoritative belief. 

Genesis corresponds now to its design, according to which it is the revelation of God con- 
cerning the origin of the world, of mankind, of the fall, of the judgment, and the redemption. 
Not only that it presents these origins purely in their ethical idea and physical development, in 
accordance with the monotheistic principle, but also that whilst on the one side it clearly brings 
out the periods in the economy of the preparatory redemption (Adam, Seth, Enoch, Noah, 
Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph), and connects these periods with persons, wholly in ac- 
cordance with the principle of personality in the kingdom of God (according to which each par- 
ticular form of religion is the form of a covenant between the personal God and the personal 
man); it also presents practically, on the other side, the great contrast between universalism, 
according to which God is Elohim for all the world and all mankind, and theocratic particular- 
ism, according to which He is Jehovah for His chosen ones, His covenant people, and His king- 
dom of salvation, in its full redemptory historical significance. Thus the history of Genesis 
passes through a series of contrasts, in which that particularism, which in the second book of 
Moses becomes legal, appears ever more defined, whilst, at the same time, there is seen more 
clearly the mutuality of this economic particularity and of the teleological universalism as it 
rests on principial universalism (Geresis, i.-iii.). Thus the promised seed of woman, ch. iii., 
confronts the fall of the human race. Then the line of Cain with its God-forsaken, worldly 
culture (ch. iv.) is confronted by the line of Seth with its sacred worship, elevating the duration 
of life (ch. v.). The line of Seth was to become a salvation to the line of Cain, but the former 
conduces to the perdition of the latter through its overhasty carnal and spiritual intercourse 
(ch. vi.). The house of Noah in the ark forms then a contrast to the mass of mankind sinking 
in the flood; but even to these the saving of the ideal humanity in Noah’s house was to be of 
advantage, according to 1 Peter, iii. 19, 20. A new and twofold contrast is then formed among 
the sons of Noah; to the contrast of piety, and pious culture, and barbarism (Shem and Japheth 
as opposed to Ham), is presented now the contrast of a one-sided worship (Shem) blest of God, 
and of a one-sided culture, also blest of God (Japheth). The culture of Japheth is no longer 
accursed, as that of Cain; after its propagation in the world, it is to return to the tents of Shem 
and be brought into unity with the perfected faith of revelation (ch. ix.). Thus is the forma- 
tion of the contrast between theocracy and heathendom introduced, as it is unfolded on the 
basis of the universal genealogical table (ch. x.). With the development of heathendom (ch. 
xi.) is contrasted the founding of theocracy (ch. xii.). That, however, the contrast thus opened 
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is no absolutely hostile one, appears not merely from the preventive thought of the dispersion 
of nations (Gen. xi. 6-7), but rather from the whole series of antitheses against heathendom, or 
heathenish characteristics, which now runs through the life of Abraham. The first antithesis 
is formed between Abraham and his father’s house, with its heathenish indecision in respect to 
the trae faith (ch. xii.). His father, Terah, was already on the way to Oanaan; but he let him- 
self be detained by the fertile Mesopotamia. The second antithesis of Abraham is Pharaoh in 
‘Egypt and heathen despotic caprice (ch. xii.). The third antithesis is Lot and heathen selfish- 
nees and worldliness (ch. xiii.). In the fourth, Abraham meets the heathenish, robber-like war- 
fare, with the liberating holy war of freedom, and, in consequence of this, is greeted by the 
prince of heathen piety, Melchisedek, as the prince of the theocratic faith (ch. xiv.). Then the 
antithesis enters into the very house of Abraham himself. Not the son of his faithful servant 
Eleazer shall be his heir (ch. xv.), not the son of his body begotten of Hagar the maid (ch. xvi.), 
not even his posterity itself in unconsecrated birth ; no,—circumcision must distinguish between 
the consecrated and the unconsecrated in his own life and race (ch. xvii.). So far the contrast be- 
tween Abraham and the heathen world is clearly softened through the light of peace, as he, in 
deed, has been separated from the heathen world, in order that in his seed all races of the earth may 
be blest (ch. xii.). Pharaoh and Lot, and the men allied to him in war, were no godless heathen ; 
Melchisedek could even surpass him in certain respects. But now the contrast opens between 
Abraham and a Sodom ripe for judgment. Abraham, the highly favored confidant and friend 
of God, pleads for Sodom in an extremely persistent manner. His intercession shows in what 
sense he is chosen, and at least profits Lot and his daughters (ch. xix. xx.). The position of 
Abraham in respect to Abimelech of Gerar is again no contrast between bright day and dark 
night; the weakness of Abraham in the duty of protecting his wife, is contrasted with the ar- 
bitrariness of Abimelech in matters of sex (ch. xx.). In what a mild light, however, appear 
Ishmael and Abimelech (ch. xxi.), and Hagar, to whom also the angel of the Lord as such ap- 
peared at an earlier period in her great necessity (ch. xvi.)! And later, Abraham must distinguish 
between the human sacrifice, as offered in the heathenish spirit, and the theocratic devotion of 
the soul (ch. xxii.), as he was previously obliged to distinguish between unconsecrated and con- 
secrated connection of sex, generation, and birth. The manner in which Abraham buries Sarah 
is not the heathen manner of interment; and so also his seeking a wife for his son has its the- 
ocratic traits (ch. xxiii. xxiv.). The aatipathy against heathendom, together with a friendly 
relation to the heathen themselves, runs throughout the life of Abraham, as this meets us finally 
in the children of his second marriage. Here follows now the great contrast between Isaac and 
Ishmael. Ishmael cannot be the theocratic heir; he has his inheritance, however, and also his 
blessing. The same may be said of the contrast between Jacob and Esau. The latter is only 
rejected under the point of view of the theocratic hereditary power ; he also has his blessing. 
Finally, a contrast is even formed between Joseph and his brethren. And then also between 
Joseph and Judah ; and Judah becomes inferior to Joseph the very moment he gives himself up 
as security for Benjamin (ch. xliv. 18 ff.). Thus in Genesis throughout there is presented the 
relation between theocratic particularism and heathendom. The heathen element is rejected, 
what is noble and pious in the heathen is acknowledged. The bond of humanity in relation to 
the heathen is retained in illustration of real sympathy, just reception, and kindly treatment. 
But where the economic particularism, ordered by God, tends to become a human or inhuman, 
pharasaical fanaticism (as in the crime of the brothers Simeon and Levi at Shechem), there the 
spirit of revelation pronounces through the mouth of the patriarch a verdict of decided con- 
demnation (ch. xxxiv. 80; xlix. 5-7): 

Already, therefore, does Genesis constitute an economic and conditional contrast between 
Judaism and Heathendom, and consequently also a religion which is at the same time theocratio 
in its particularism and human in its universalism, resting, as it does, on a self-revelation of 
God, according to which he is, on the one hand, the God of the whole world and all nations; 
on the other hand, the God of the chosen ones, the God of Israel, of his covenant people, of his 
kingdom. 

The simplicity with which Genesis presents the whole history of antiquity in biographical 
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forms, is, at the same time, its sublimity. Its God is a personal God, and its world and history 
do not consist of persons who are puppet imaces of impersonal things, but of personalities from 
whose reciprocal action with God are developed the real relations. Thus is unfolded that his- 
tory of the heroic acts of faith, with which the old heroes of the faith introduce the revelation, 
piece by piece, into the world, according to Heb. xi. The faith of Adam and of all primeval 
mankind in the creation, is followed by Abel’s faith in sacrifice, Enoch’s faith in immortality. 
Noah’s faith in judgment and deliverance, Abraham and Sarah’s faith in promise, the faith of 
Abraham in a resurrection, and the faith in hope and blessing of the patriarchs in general. 
Abraham, however, is especially the father of the faithful, because he not only believed for him- 
self, as Melchisedek did, but also for his race (Rom. iv.). He is, consequently, at the same time 
the man of active obediénce to the faith, the man of deed or doing. Isaac, on the contrary, is 
the type of all sufferers or waiters in faith. In the life of Jacob finally, acting and suffering in 
the faith alternate in the most manifold style, 4. ¢., he is preéminently the faith fighter, or one 
who fights the fight of faith; his name Israel implies this. In the wonderful story of providence 
which expresses itself in the history of Joseph, we meet, more decidedly than in the life of Jacob, 
the type of humiliation and exaltation, which hereafter continues to be the basis of the conduct 
of the faithfal, and which finds, therefore, its last and highest fulfilment in Obrist. 

The characters of the twelve sons of Jacob are individually presented to us in such firm and 
practical features, that we receive the decided impression that we have everywhere to do with 
persons, not with personifications. Those critics who will transfer the personifications of 
heathen mythology to patriarchal history (Nork, Redslob, &c.), overlook the great world-histor- 
ical contrast, according to which the heathen consciousness has lost itself in the impersonal, 
the material, the worldly; whilst the history of theocratic consciousness is the history of the 
religious spirit raising itself above nature, or of the self-comprehension of significant personalities 
in the communion of the personal God. For this consciousness, the remembrance of great per- 
sons was more indelible than that of great masses of people ; the remembrance of great personal 
experience of faith, and of deeds of faith, more important than that of great events. As the mono- 
theistic faith was peculiar, so also was the monotheistic memory. The faith of the patriarchs 
could not have become the religion of the fature, had it not struck correspondingly strong roots 
in the past. Their faith in the future went beyond the end of the world; their faith remindings 
were, therefore, obliged to go back beyond the beginning of the world. 

We must not forget that the illumination of God corresponded, throughout, to the inquiries 
and efforts of the religious spirit of man. Therefore visions were seen backwards as well as 
forwards, and the power of personal interest explains the gradually retroceding prophetio 
significance of many names. 

Supplement. The nomenclature of Genesis, see in the translation itself. 


§ 7. BOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF GENESIS. 


A. PatrrraRcHaL TRADITION. 


Genesis, which in its age surpasses all monuments of old religious literature, although fhe 
oldest manuscripts of it do not go back of the ninth century after Ohrist (eee Deirrzscxu, p. 5), 
comprises a space of more than 2,000 years (according to Dretirzson, p. 4, comp. p. 15, 2,806 
years). In its contents it touches only the beginnings of the art of writing; * its real basis can 
therefore be no other than tradition, or sacred legend, and even this is not sufficient, in so far 
it goes back beyond the origin of the human race to the beginning of the creation. 

Genesis has, therefore, in the first place a basis, which precedes all human tradition. This . 
basis rests without doubt on divine communication; the only question is through what human 
mediation. These communications of the earliest chapters of Genesis, which precede all prime- 


* For the art of writing among the Hebrews, compare Henostensera: “ Authenticity of the Pentateuch,” i. p. 415; 
Worse: “ Article: the Art of Writing ;’? Dz1i1rzscu, pp. 20, 21 (especially against Von Bohlen and Vatke’s The Egyp- 
tians had at that time already a priestly and secular literature. 
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val traditions, Kurz has referred to a prophecy looking backwards. Delitzsch does not contest 
the prophetic, but the vision conception (609). This contrast does not rest on a good prophetic 
psychology, for it appears from many passages of the scvipture that the human side of the facts 
of revelation is always the vision,—the vision, as in so fur the human mediation of all prophecy. 
Ses Introduction, § 88. 

Sacred legends are ranged beside the visions of the past; legends, not in the sense of the 
mythological system (in which legends follow myths, as a concrete heathen morality follows a 
concrete heathen dogmatics), but narratives of the patriarchs in a religious symbolical form. 
The process of this tradition would in the highest degree be placed in doubt, if we were to sup- 
pose a series of ordinary generations through 2,000 years. But we are here speaking of long- 
lioed men who continued through centuries (concerning the subsequent abbreviation of the line 
of generations, that communicated the ancient sacred legends, see Zann, ‘‘ the kingdom of God,” 
p. 88, and the precious words of Luther and Hamann, p. 24), of patriarchs, whose favorite think- 
ing was religious contemplation, hope, and recollection, of heire of the faith, whose most sacred 
inheritance was the religious legacy of their ancestors, of sober anti-mythological spirits, by 
whom, with the fable-matter of heathendom the fable-form also was hated in their very soul. 

It lies, however, in the nature of the case, that for the beginnings of the art of writing there 
could be known no more pressing use than the fixing of the sacred legends in sacred memora- 
bilis. 


B. Tre Drorrererce BETWEEN Tus SecTions OF ELONIM AXD THOSE OF JEHOVAH. 


The character of Genesis itself seems to refer to the difference of said memorabilia in con- — 
nection with the fact that in it the name Elohim (God) alternates in a very remarkable manner 
with the name Jehovah (to which neither the translation: the Lord, nor the Eternal, clearly 


corresponds). It is the same in Exodus to ch. xiv. 6. 

We have first concisely to present the fact, then the critical endeavors to explain it. 

With respect to the fact itself, Delitzsch distinguishes from three to four classes of sections, 
p. 638. Comp. also the supplement to his commentary. 


1. Sections in which the name Elobim either pre- 
dominates or is exclusively used. 


Ex.onistic Secrioxs. 


Ch, i.-ch. ii. 8. The world and man under the 
oniversal cosmo-genetic point of view. 


Ch. v. Tholedoth of Adam. The Sethites. The 
religious men of the universal religion of the first era. 
Verse 29. Glance at the judgments of Jehovah. 


Ch. vi. 9-22. Tholedoth of Noah. He with his three 
sous and their posterity are to be saved. Therefore 
universalistic. 

Ch. vii. 10-24. The beginning of the flood. The 
entrance of Noah with the pairs of all flesh is ordered 
by Elohim, but Jehovah, the deliverer of the theocracy, 
shuts him in, as God of the Covenant. Ver. 66. 


Ch. viii. 1-19. The egress of Noah from the ark as 
egress of mankind and of the beasts; universalistic. 


Chap. ix. 1-17. Blessing on Noah and the new race 
ofman. Universal right of man. Universal covenant 
of divine mercy with men. Universal sign of peace, 
the rainbow. Universalistic. 


2. Sections in which the name Jehovah either pre- 
dominates or is exclusively used. 


JgHovistic SEcrTIONs. 


Ch. ii. 4—ch. iii 24. Man, the Paradise world, the 
loss of Paradise, and the beginning of the economy of 
salvation. Theocratic point of view. 

Ch. iv. Eve’s theocratic hope. Abel’s theocratic 
sacrifice. Cain’s banishment and the Cainites under 
the ban of sin. At the conclusion (ver. 25) Eve thanks 
Elohim for her son Seth, because her theocratic hope 
seems darkened. The calling upon Jehovah revives 
with Enos, son of Seth, ver. 26. 

Ch. vi. 1-8. The destruction of the firat race of man. 
The Lord rejects the old race, but Noah finds favor with 
him. 
Ch. vii. 1-9. The deliverance of Noah, through en- 
trance into the ark, guaranteed on account of his up- 
rightnees. The special command, that the clean ani- 
mals shall enter the ark by seven pairs, with reference 
to the theocratic covenant of sacrifice. 

Ch. viii. 20-22. The thank-offering of Noah and 
the resolution of Jehovah to have mercy on mer. The 
order of nature now theocratic. 

Ch. x.-ch. xi. 81. The genealogical table. Jehovah 
only twice mentioned, ch. x.; with reference to Nim- 
rod, ch. x. 9; and twice, ch. xi., with reference to the 
confusion of languages at Babel. Theocratic. 
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Ch. xvii. 9-27. The order of circumcision on the 


Ch. xii. 1-ch. xvii. 8. Abraham’s call, ch. xii. 1-8 


part of Elohim. The founding of the covenant of cir- The protection of Sarah in Egypt, ver. 10-20. Abra- 
cumcision for all the posterity of Sarah (¢.g. Esau) and ham’s settlement in Bethel and separation from Lot, 


also for Ishmael. Universalistic. 


Ch. xix. 29-88. A glance at the destruction of Sod- 
om, with reference to the deliverance of Lot, and the 
incest with his daughters. Moab. Ammop. Univer- 
salistic. 

Ch. xxi. 1-21. Isbmael’s expulsion. 
Jehovah. Mostly universalistic. 


Only ver. 1, 


Ch. xxi. 22-24. Abrabam’s covenant with Abime- 
lech. Only ver. 88, Jehovah. 


Ch. xxv. 1-18. Sons of Keturah. Abraham’s death. 
Tholedoth of Ishmael. Ver. 11, Elohim blesses Isaac. 
- Also with reference to Esau. 

Therefore universalistic. 

Ch. xxvii. 46-xxviii. 9. Jacob’s wandering. Esau’s 
marriage. Once Elohim, once El Schadai. 

Ch. xxx. Rachel. See the mixed Sections. 

Ch. xxxi. Jacob’s departure from Laban. Only 
ver. 8 and 49, Jehovah. 

Ch. xxxiii. Jacob’s return. 

Ch. xxxv. 11. God blesses Isaac. Universalistic, 
with reference to Esau. 

Ch. xli-l. History of Joseph in Egypt. (Only ch. 
xlix. 18, Jehovab.) 

Exodus, i. and ii. Israel’s oppression if Egypt. 
Universalistic. ; 


‘With Elohim alternate in these sections El Scha- 
dai, and El in combinations, as El Elohe Israel, ch. 
xxxiii. 20 and El Beth-El, ch. xxxv. 7 (comp. Jehovah 
El Olam, ch. xxi. 88), or El by itself, ch. xxxv. 1, 8; 
only one single time Adonai, ch. xx. 4.” 


ch. xiii. The deliverance of Lot, ch. xiv. It does not 
alter the character of the section that Melchisedek 
calls on El Elion. Abraham praises Jehovah as El 
Schadai (a name which forms the transition to the 
name of Jehovah, according to Ex. vi. 8). The cov- 
enant of Jehovah with Abraham, its conditicn, the 
righteousness of faith, ch. xv. Sarah and Hagar, with 
reference to the heir of promise, ch. xvi. The Lord as 
the Almighty God, ch. xvii. 8. Throughout theo- 
cratic. 

Ch. xviii.-xix. 28. The appearance of Jehovah to 
Abraham in the plains of Mamre, Jehovah's judg- 
ment on Sodom. Theocratic. 


Ch. xxiv. Isaac’s marriage. 

Ch. xxv. 19-26. The twins. 

Ch. xxvi. 2, 12, 24,25. Theocratic testimonies and 
promises, : 

Ch. xxix. 31-85. Jehovah takes Leah into favor. 
The covenant God in reference to the covenant sons. 
See the mixed sections. 

Ch. xxx. 25-48. New treaty between Jacob and 
Laban. 

Ch. xxxviii. Jehovah punishes the sons of Judeh. 


Ch. xxxix. Jchovah with Joseph in Egypt. Once 
Elohim. Ses the mixed sections. 


Exodus iv. 15-81. Return of Moses to Egypt. Theo- 
cratic. 

Exodus v. Pharaoh’s scornful treatment of the 
messengers of Jehovah. Theocratic. 

‘“« Among these sections, Gen. ii. 4 till ch. iii, is dis- 
tinguished by the predominance of the name Jehovah 
Elohim, which in the whole Pentateuch only again oc- 
curs in Ex. ix. 830. The name of Elohim is found in 
that section only in the mouth of the serpent and of 
the women. There are very few exceptions to the pre- 
vailing use of Jehovah in the remaining sections, and 
these are partly necessary, or of easy explanation. 
Adonai alternates most frequently with Jehovah (al- 
ways in the address), ch. xviii. 8, 27; 80-88; ch. xix. 
18. Both combined, Adonai Jehovah, is Jehovistic 
Deuteronomic, Gen. xv. 2, 8; Deut. iii. 24; ix. 26, and 
nowhere else in the Pentateuch. The two sections are 
also distinguished by the alternation of the Elobistic 
with El as the Jehovistic with Adonai (comp. however, 
Adonai in the mouth of Abimelech, ch. xx. 4).”—De- 
LITZSCH. 


8. Mixed sections, in which there is the use of Jehovah and Elohim as equally divided. Ch. 


ix. 18-27. 
enlarge Japheth.” 


Important passage: ‘Blessed be Jehovah, the Elohim of Shem. May Elohim 
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Ch. xiv. Melchisedek is a priest of E] Elion, and blesses Abraham in this name. But Abra- 
ham speaks in the name of Jehovah El Elion. 

Ch. xx. Elohim punishes Abimelech. The latter addresses him as Adonai. 

Oh. xx. 1-19. Also Abraham speaks of the fear of God (Elohim). He prays to Elohim for 
Abimelech’s house; for Jehovah, the protecting God of Abraham, has closed up the wombs of 
the mothers. 

Ch. xxvii. The words of Isaac as reported by Rebecca: to bless before Jehovah. Jacob: 
Jehovah, thy God. Ver. 27 and 28 remarkable. Jacob is already theocratically bleesed by 
Jehovah, Isaac gives him universalistically the blessing of Elohim. 

Ch. xxviii. 10-22. The angels of God. Iam Jehovah, the Elohim of Abraham and the 
Elohim of Isaac. Jacob: Jehovah is in this place. Here is Elohim’s house. Further on: So 
God will be with me. 

Ch. xxix. 31-xxx. 24. Jehovah takes Leah into favor with reference to the theocratic sons. 
And thus she gives the honor to Jehovah. The blessing of fruitfulness in itself is the concern 
of Elohim. Oh. xxx. 3. Rachel speaks of the blessing of Elohim (comp. ch. xxxi. 34). Elohim 
gives ear to Leah in reference to the birth of the fifth and sixth son. Rachel thanks Elohim for 
Joseph, bat she pleads for another son from Jehovah. 

Ch. xxxii. Elohim of my father Abraham, Jehovah.—Thou hast wrestled with God and 
with man. He named the place Peniel, for I have seen Elohim face to face. 

Ch, xxxix. Jehovah is with Joseph in Egypt. Joseph says to the wife of Potiphar: How 
should I sin against Elohim {—Jehovah is also with Joseph in prison. Ver. 21. 

4, Latent sections, in which no name of God appears, 

Ch. xi. 10-82; xxii. 20-24; xxiii. (exception ver.6: Thou art a prince of God [Elohim] 
among us. Oh. xxv. 1-10: God blesses Isaac. Universalistic with respect to Isaac’s entire pos- 
terity), Wer. 12-20; 21-24; 27-34; ch. xxvii. 41-46; xxix. 1-30; xxxiv.; xxxvi.; xxxvii.; xl. ; 
Ex, ii. 1-22. 

‘‘The name of Elohim as characteristic of entire large sections disappears from Exodus vi. 2 
to ch. vii. 3 (the preparation of Moses and Aaron for their calling). Nevertheless a few allusions 
are still found, among which is prominent the small Elohistic section Ex. xiii. 17-20 (beginning 
of the wanderings of Israel).”,—Dxxrrzsou. 

According to the foregoing, the name of Jehovah appears so entirely in a theocratic relation, 
and the name of Elohim so entirely in an Elohistic one, that we might easily assume these 
various relations to be there intended where their Hebrew and canonical subtility escape the 
eye of the critic. | 

[This exegetical distinction in the divine name is quite old, but it is only of late that it has 
been made to assume much importance in interpretation. It has been favored in Germany by 
two widely different schools. Those who set the least value on the idea of inspiration find here 
a fancied support, not only of what is called the documentary theory of Genesis, but also of their 
favorite notion of earlier and later periods in the composition of the whole, and even of particular 
parts. The other school, denying this inference, at least in the extent to which it is carried, 
are still fond of the distinction as favoring the notion, or rather, we may say, the precious doctrine, 
of a twofold aspect in the divine relation to the world, or universe at large, in contrast with 
that which is borne to a divine people chosen out of the world from the very beginning, and 
continued in its subsequent history, as a means of the ultimate regeneration of the world, and 
of naiure regarded as disordered, or under the curse. Hence the terms universalistic and 
theocratic. Elohim has regard to the first aspect; Jehovah, or Jahveh, to the second. 

Admitting the distinction, we may still doubt whether it has not been carried, on both sides, 
to an unwarranted extent. The first view is already curing itself by its ultra rationalistic extrav- 
agance. It reduces the Old Scriptures not only to fragments, but to fragments of fragments 
in most ill-assorted and jumbled confusion. Its supporters find themselves at last in direct 
opposition to their favorite maxim that the Bible must be interpreted as though written like 
other books. For surely no other book was ever so composed or so compiled. In the samo 
portion, presenting every appearance of narrative unity, they find the strangest juxtapositions 
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of passazes from different authors, and written at different times, according as the one name or 
the other is found in it. There are the most sudden transitions even in small paragraphs having 
not only a logical but a grammatical connection. One verse, and even one clause of a verse, is 
written by the Elohist, and another immediately following by the Jehovist, with nothing besides 
this difference of names to mark any difference in purpose or in authorship. Calling it a com- 
pilation will not help the absurdity, for no other compilation was ever made in this way. To 
make the confusion worse, there is brought in, occasionally, a third or a fourth writer, an editor, 
or reviewer, and all this without any of those actual proofs or tests which are applied to other 
ancient writings, and in tho use of which this “higher criticism,” as it calls itself, is so much 
inclined to vaunt. 

The other school is more sober, but some of the places presented by them as evidence of such 
intended distinction will not stand the test of examination. What first called attention to this 
point was the difference between the first and second chapters of Genesis. In the first, Elohim 
is used throughout; in the second, there seems to be a sudden transition to the name Jehovah- 
Elohim, which is maintained for some distance. This is striking; but even here the matter has 
been overstated. In the first chapter, we are told, the name Elohim occurs thirty times, with- 
out a single interruption; but it should be borne in mind that it is each time so exactly in the 
same connection, that they all may be regarded as but a repetition of that one with which the 
account commences. We should have been surprised at any variation. In this view they hardly 
amount to more than one example, or one use of the name, carried through by the repetition of 
the conjunctive particle. Thus regarded, the transition in the second passage is not so very 
striking. It is not well to say that anything in the composition of the scriptures is accidental 
or capricious, yet, as far as “‘the Bible is written like other books,” we may suppose a great 
variety of causes that led to it as well as the ono assigned. It might have been for the sake of 
an euphonic variety, or to avoid a seeming tautology. It might have been some subjective fecl- 
ing which the writer would have found it difficult to explain, and that, whether there was one 
writer or two. Again, it might have been that the single name suggested itself in the first as 
more simple and sublime standing alone, and, in this way, more universalistic, as it is styled ; 
whilst in the second general résumé the thought of the national name comes in, and the writer, 
whether the same or another, takes a holy pride in saying that it was the national God, our God, 
our Jehovah-Elohim, that did all this, and not some great causa causarum, or power separate 
from him. There might be a feeling of nearness in respect to the one name that led to its use 
under such circumstances. 

So in the New Testament, Christ is a wider name than Jesus, less near, less tender and per- 
sonal ; and this difference may have led to the almost unconscious, yet still real though subjective, 
choice of the one rather than the other under varying circumstances. Something made Paul 
especially fond of the name Jesus, though he generally attaches it to Ohrist. So this name occurs 
alone more frequent]y in John than in the other Gospels. It is found more in some parts of one 
Gospel than in others, and yet this would be very poor evidence that such parts were by different 
authors. The cases may not be perfectly parallel, yet they present sufficient resemblance to 
show how insecure is any argument for or against authenticity that is based on such a distinction. 

In the parallelism of passages presented by Lange, some are quite striking, and it would seem 
rational to suppose that the more general or the more national feeling, as it predominated in one 
or the other, may have occasioned the difference in the suggestion and the use of the names. 

Again, there are other cases given, in which it is not easy to discover this, and even some 
where the reasons assigned would seem capable of a direct reversal. Thus, in Gen. x., the 
genealogical table of the nations has the name Jehovah and is pronounced theocratic. Of itself 

‘it would seem to be just the other way. So the mention of Nimrod becomes theocratic, and yet 
what name more remote from the idea of the people of God. Equally inconsistent would be 
that view, or that argument, which ranks the ordinance of circumcision in Abraham’s family as 
universalistic. Surely if there is any one thing preéminently theocratic, it is this, and yet the 
name here used is Elohim. Another example: the blessing of Isaac by Jacob is put in the uni- 
versalistic or Elohistic column. The inconsistency of this, with any rigid theory of the names, 
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is attempted to be explained by saying that it was with relation to Esau. This only shows, 
however, if it has any weight at all, that the same event may stand in relation to either aspect, 
scoording as it is viewed from this or that standpoint—a concession that would destroy the 
exegetical value of a large number of these references, although enough might remain to show 
that there was some good ground for the distinotion.—T. L.] 


C. Tas Oty Teetament Names or Gop. 


The diversities of the name of God presented in the preceding paragraphs, induce us to pref- 
aco the further discussion with a short treatise on the names of God in the Old Testament. We 
divide them into three classes. 

1. Universalistic: ELonm, Ex Eroan, Ex Exiox, Ex Scnapal, Eronm Zesaoru. 

In respect to neribx , sce below. dx, very old Semitic name of the Godhead. A name of 
Jehovah, Num. xii. 13" ff, &c. Also of the gods or idols of the heathen, Isa. xiv. 10, 15, &c, 
For Jehovah, usually Ha-el bem (Gen. xxxi. 18), or E] Elohim. Jehovah El Elohim. El Elim. 
Dan. xi. 86. Or El with epithets: yind9, “avi, cdbis, &., on account of the universality of the 
name itself. Thence also El Israel, Ei Jeshuran. Usual derivation from 53x to be strong. 
According to Farst 54x, a primitive. It occurs in many proper names. ride is predominantly 

poetical, instead of the plural Elohim; namely, in the Psalms, Job, Isaiah, Habakkuk, as also in 
later writings: Daniel, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Additional formation from 5x mainly occurs 
with secondary attributes: God of Jacob, God of strong-holds, strange God, &c. Most frequently 
inthe plural, ooridy, 1. It is used of the true God, especially with the articie. It is construed 
with the singular of the verb, though also with the plural, Gen. xx. 18. Afterwards this con- 
struction with the plural was avoided as sounding polytheistic. 2. As protecting God or 
covenant God, referring to Abraham, Israel, &o., with other epithets, indicating the absolutism 
and universality of God: God of the heavens and the earth, God Zebaoth, &c.—In such relations 
it was also used adjectively, in order to indicate the highest, ¢. 7., mountain of God. 8. Of 
hesthen gods, when more closely defined by the context. So also, 4, though only conditionally, 
of vicegerents of God ; kings, judges, angels; such examples very doubtful. In these cases there 
is, however, an adjective, symbolical signification. Concerning the derivation, Delitzsch says, 
p. 80: “ Elohim is plural from Eloah, customary only in the higher poetic style, and this is not 
from the verb sx, to be strong, formed from 55x, but is an infinitive noun from mx in the 
signification of the "Arabic aliha, to fear.” * 

We decidedly prefer the objective derivation to this subjective one (from the fear of God); 
since all other names of God have an objective derivation ; this is especially so with the prefix 


* (The subjective dorivation of ony, which connocts it with the ideas of fear, or terror, has an interest for some 
interpreters, becauso it reduces the old Hebrew feeling to the level of the heathenish 8eova:poria, or superstition, which 
is 90 different a thing from the PTI" MX", the loving reverence, or “fear of the Lord,” of the Old Testament. The 
connection with the Arabic alika is far-fetched. It is the same root, doubtless, but worship, or religious service, in alaka, 
and ferror in aleha, are later and secondary senses; just as that of swearing is a lator or dorived meaning both in the 
Hebrew and the Arabic usage. The idea of creative power is most fundamental in the word : a great being dwelling in the 
Heavens above, and who made and rules the world. With this are easily associated adoration and awe, but the idea of 
testor is foreign to every conception that Genesis gives us of the Sethitic and patriarchal life. Enoch’s “‘ walking with 
God,” the calm, holy communion of Abraham and Jaoob! nothing could be more opposed to the idea and the feeling of 
the Greek Serar8arpovla. 

Power, greatness, vastness, height, according as they are reprosented by the conceptions of the day, carried to the farthest 
extent allowed by the knowledge of the day ; this is the idoa of El and Elohim, as seen in the etymological congru-ty of the 

enithets joined to them in Genesis. Thero are three especially that Lange has mentioned and which thus denote power 
or greatness in its three conceivable dimensions of space, time, and sublimity (or rank): "TW 5X (El Shaddai), Deus 
omnipelent, or Deus sufiicions, D519 dx (El Olam), Deus eternitatis, "59 5% (El Elion), Dens altisstmus—wawroxpdrep 
—<périotos, aimvios, Gytoros. Our terms tnfnile, absolute, &c., add nothing to these in idea, though modern ecience 
tay be said (and yet evon that may be doubted) to have enlarged the attending conceptions of the sense or the 


For the derivations of Allah by Arabic writers and philologists, see Srrxxexr: ‘Leben und Lehro dos Mohammed,* 
vol. i. p. 286.—T. L.] 
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E].—E] Elion 7593, superior, supremus, tycoros; El Schadal, »425 potentissimus. Plur. Excell. 
& we, rad. 7. Septuaginta, mavroxparwp. Vulgate, omnipotens. Elohim Zebaoth, rmiasy 
Singular Nay. 1. The host of heaven, the angels, 1 Kings xxii. 19; 2. San, moon, and stars, 
Deut. iv. 19 f.; 8. generally all beings, Gen. ii. 1; Neh. ix. 2. God can make all things his 
hosts. Elohim Zebaoth is in so far the most aniversal designation of God. 

2. Theocratic: Jenovan, Jan, Ex Scuapar, Aponal (MALEAoH JEnovAn), MUM". 

a. The pronouncing the name: the very sacred name of God as the covenant God of 
Israel. Through superstitious fear, the Jews early began to avoid pronouncing this name, 
Such a motive seems to be the ground of the translation of the Septuagint (xvpeos for 
Jehovah). 

Subsequently a prohibition of the utterance of this name was, by false exposition, supposed 
to be found in the Commandments, Ex. xx. 7, and Lev. xxiv. 11 (Philo, Vitu Mosis, tom. iii.). 
Thence they designated this name as Tetragrammaton, as pd simply, or as tapsn oo, and read 
in place of it "34%, Hence also the Masorites punctuated the text-name nin with the vowels 
of Adonai, whereby the compounded Schewa became, according to the rules of Hebrew gram- 
mar, a simple Schewa. On the combination, however, of the word with prefixes, the A-sound 
again appeared. Instead of Jehovah the Samaritans said Schimah, that is Schem (name). But 
where Adonai Jehovah occurs in the text, there they read Adonai Elohim. In consequence of 
thus avoiding the utterance of this name, the original pronunciation of it has been called in 
question. On this point compare the lexicons (Diodorus on the word Jao; the Samaritans, ao- 
cording to Theodoret, Jade ; Jao in Clemens Alex. ; in Michaelis and Hélemann Jehovah, Reland 
Jaheve) and Delitzsch, p. 68. According to Caspari (on Micha the Morathite) one has the choice 
between M32 (MN") min? (MM). Delitzsch decides for Jahavah. 

b. Origin of the name. For its derivations from foreign religious names, compare Gesenius, 
Delitzsch, but especially Tholuck: ‘ Miscellaneous Writings,” 1 vol. p. 8377.—Here the deriva- 
tion of the name from foreign names of gods is distinctly denied. But the origin of the name, 
as the full development of its significance, coincides clearly with the origin of the theocratic 
consciousness. 8. Etymological signification of the name. The verb lying at the bottom of it 
is an ancient one, but subsequently became prominent again, min nn, Delitzsch asserts that 
his word does not signify fiva: but yiyveo3a, Jehovah, therefore, him “ whose Ego is an ever 
self-continuing one.” Is then this the signification of yiywecQa:? And might not a future of 
yiyveo3a contain the progressive idea of an ever becoming God? But the fature of nin cannot 
exactly indicate the existing one (Hengstenberg). It indicates one who is ever to be or to live; who 
is ever going to be or live. With the future, in effect, its present is at the same time fixed, as 
in Ehjeh ascher Ehjeh (Ex. iii. 14). And this then also refers back to a corresponding past. 
Hfence the true realistic interpretation of Revelation i. 4, 8: 6 dy nat 6 fy Kal 6 épydpevos (& cor- 
respondence with the inscription of the temple at Sais: éym elpse rd yeyovis xat by nai eodpevov). 
In earlier times some were disposed to find the three tenses in the form of the word itself; but 
this was an ignoring of the grammar. 4. Theocratic signification of the word. We have 
already observed above, that the name Jahavah expresses the theocratic relation of God (as the 
God of revelation and the covenant) to his people, in contrast with the universalistic designation 
ofthe name Elohim. For more on this head, see below.—ms abridged from mijn, or proceeding 
from an older, or abridged pronunciation of the word sm. It occurs especially in the poetic 
and solemn style, hence Hallelu-Jah. Besides, Jah, like El, is found in many proper names. 
sx Lord. In this form it is used only of God, whilo the human possessor or lord is called 
75s (from 51 allied to y-_). The form Adonai is explained by many as Pluralis majestatis, by 
others as a suffix of the plural: my lords = my lord, and farther lord absolutely, which explana- 
tion Gesenius prefers, for weighty reasons. The word especially occurs 1. in addresses of God, 
2. in self-presentations of God, 8. in treating of God generally, and, indeed, frequently with the 
addition of Jahavah or Elohim.—About the phrase 53" 5yo0 see the proper place. 

8. Thaocratic universalistic designations. Jenovau Eronm, JeEHovan ZEBAOTH, FaTuEr. 

Jehovah Elohim indicates the covenant God of Israel as God of aJ] the world (1 Kings xviii. 
21). From the signification of Jehovah it is plainly evident that Elohim is also Jehovah. Oomp. 
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Ex. vi. 3, Jehovah Zebaoth. When the God of the kingdom of salvation summons the hosts of 
heaven and of earth to realize his judgments and the aims of redemption, he is called Jehovah 
Zebaoth.—=» Isa. lxiii. 16; xiv. 7, &o., God as the source of the spiritual existence of Israel, 
especially of its spiritual life. 


D. Exonm axp JEHOVAR. 


The scholastics of the middle ages were mainly of opinion that the Trinity was indicated in 
the name of Elohim, 4. ¢., the idea of the God of revelation (Petrus Lombardus, especially). The 
Jewish author of the book “ Oosri Rabbi Jehuda Hallev,” of the twelfth century, taught, on the 
contrary, that the name Elohim had a relation antithetical to the heathen plurality of Gods 
(which had arisen because the heathen made a God of every appearance of godlike power in the 
world). The name Elohim was thus the most general name of the Godhead; Jehovah, on the 
contrary, the covenant God. This distinction has been brought back again in our time by 
K. H. Sack: De usu nominum det pinds ot mins in libro Geneseo, in his Commentationes ad 
theologicam historicam, Bonn, 1831.—To this may be added the treatise of Hengstenberg in his 
work : ‘‘ Contributions to the Introduction to the Old Testament,” vol. 2d, entitled : “The Names 
of God in the Pentateuch,” p. 181. Hengstenberg makes the word Jehovah, as future form, 
Jahve from the Hebrew mimn=mn, Bat that this future shall have only the signification “ the 
Being,” does not appear from the examples connected with it, Jacob, Israel, Jabin.* Rather do 
these examples give to the future here the significance of the being which is continually realiz- 
ing itself, consequently of the being who is going to be, and thus also the passage, Rev. 
i, 4, interprets the name. Jehovah is the God who becomes man in his covenant-faith- 
fulness, or that which is, and which was, and which is to bé. Accordingly then as the 
name Elohim (not as plural, but as denoting intense fulness) expresses the truth that is 
foond in heathendom, or the concrete primeval monotheism, whilst Jehovah, on the contrary, 
expreeses the peculiarity of the Jewish religion, whose God, in the power of his being ever re- 
maining the same with itself (that is his truthfulness) enters into the absolute future form in the 
becoming man, 80 again does the name Jehovah Elohim embrace in its higher unity both Judaism 
and heathenism, whilst it so far representa Christianity as already budding in the Old Testament 
(Lance: “ Positive Dogmatics,” p. 56). 

The plural t Elohim has been variously explained. 1. BacumeartEn (Richers): It is numerical 


* [The names to which Dr. Lange here refers are all Hebrew futures in form, 33°, 5X1", 4°35, but it is not easy 
to see how any inference could be drawn from them in respect to the divine name. The letter ° in some of them may be 
merely prosthetic—in others it may merely indicate something hopeful or prophetic in the naming.—T. L.) 

t [There may be a question whether it is strictly a plural at al), as thus frequently used, and not a very early euphonio 
abbreviation of the construct phrase D°M DNDN, as wo find it occurring in all its emphatic fulness, Ps. 1. MIM DAN dN 
God of Gods Jehovah (El-Elohim Jehovah) God of all superhuman powers, or of all that may be called Gods. The easy 
doubling of the 5, of which the Hebrew furnishes such plain examples, and its being, from its peculiar liquidity, pro- 
nounced as one, would be in favor of such an idea. It is thus in the word M°71557, which is pronounced hallelujah, if 
we give to the 5 its double sound, though it is written meanadbin, as though it were to be pronounced ha-lelu-jah. The 
regular piel-form would be Ibn hal-le-lu. An analogous case is farnished by the manver in which the divine name has 


come to be written and pronounced in the Arabic. It is in fall XS ¥f Al-clah or Al-alah, with the articte, and eo it is un- 
derstood etymologically, whilst it is not only pronounced, but written, xAJf aun. Bo BINDS by El-Elohim, by vowel 
changes easily explained, might come to be pronounced repidly O°752 El-llo-him, then El-lo-him, and finally Elohim, 
0 aa to become identical in appearance with the simple plural form of MN , We are reminded here of that unusually 


solemn invocation Josh. xxii. 32, twice repeated, M'M% pnb dx, El Elohim Jehovah—El Elohim Jehovah. The 
question is whether the two first are to be taken as separate, or to be read together as one name, Deus deorum. Raschi and 
Kimchi take the latter view, though Michaelis thinks it is forbidden by the accent pisik, which is very slightly disjunctive. 
We need not, however, pay much attention to it when it is thus disregarded by the best Jewish commentators. This was 
the solemn pronunciation, resortod to on very solemn occasions; but this does not forbid (it rather favors) the idea, that 
the ordinary pronunciation was but a rapid abridgment of the formula. The name 71959 5X El-Elion might have 
saffered the same abridgment, but for two reasons: it is much less common, and the more indelible guttural 9 stands in 
the way. There is something like it in the joining of M1" with M3" or MM, #0 as to make it Jah-jab-vah, as we find 
i in a few places of more solemn and emphatic import. 

The fact that plural verbs or plural adjectives, as in Josh. xxiv. 19, are in a few cases joined with DUMDN, where it 
andoubtedly denotes the One God, does not militate seriously against this view. The phrase by such abbreviation hav- 
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or collective, and denotes originally God, including the angels, or God in as far as he reveals 
himself and works through a plurality of spiritual beings. The first definition has a sense dif- 
ferent from the second and sounds almost polytheistic. 2. Hormay, partly opposed and partly 
agrecing: The plural is abstractive, neutral ; it is the Godhead including a spiritual plurality as 
the media of an immundane efficacy. 8. ABzN Ezra: An original designation of the angels, then 
Plur. majestaticus as a designation of God. 4. Original designations of the Gods, then designa- 
tion of God (Herpgr). 5. Dexrtzson: Ploral of intensity. God as he who in his one person 
unites all the fulness divided among the Gods of the heathen. Finally, Drxirzson again 
approaches Petrus Lombardus: One cannot say, without effacing the distinction of both Testa- 
ments, that ornbsy is Pluralis trinitatis ; but it may be said with perfect correctness, “the 7ri- 
nitas is the plurality of Elohim which becomes manifest in the New Testament” (see DeLitzscH: 
Genesis, p. 66 ff.). We assume, on the contrary, that Elohim relates to the circumferential rev- 
elation of God in the world and ita powers (Isa. x]. 28), as Jehovah relates to the central rev- 
elation of God in Christ.—Concerning the name Jehovah, Delitzsch declares: “I am, notwith 
standing Hengstenberg (Revelation, i. p. 86) and Hdlemann (Bible Stadies, vol. i. p. 59), still of 
the opinion, that mim indicates not so much the becoming as the being (this should read: not 
so much the being as the becoming), or naturally not him whose existence, but whose revelation 
of existence, is still in the process of becoming.” According to Baumgarten and Kurtz, Elohim 
designates the God of the beginning and the end, Jehovah the God of the middle, 4. ¢., of the 
development moving from the beginning to the end. Delitzsch coincides: ‘The creation is the 
beginning and the completion of everything created, according to its idea, isthe end. The 
kingdom of power is to become the kingdom of glory. In the midst lies the kingdom of grace, 
whose essential content is the redemption. mins is the God who mediates between middle and 
end in the course of this history, in one word, the Redeemer.” And yet the name moreover of 
the unfolded trinitas? How then could Jehovah, he who was, is, and is to be, be analogous to 
Jesus Christ, yesterday, to-day, and in eternity? Jehovah is also in the beginning of things and 
from eternity (see Ev. John, i. 1), as also at the end of days (Ehje ascher Ehje, Ex. 8); Elohim 
reigns also through the whole course of universal history. We repeat it: the pure and harmoni- 
ous contrast of Elohim and Jehovah will be recognized only in the contrast of the universalistic 
and the theocratic revelation of God and idea of religion,—only in the combination of Melchise- 
dek and Abraham, of human cultare and theocracy, civilization and churchdom (not civilization 
and Christianity, because Christianity embraces both, just as the religious consciousness of faith 
in the Old Covenant). 

Therefore it is worth the while to follow the change of the two names through the Old 
Testament beyond Exodus, vi. 8. We can only give hints for this. It is to be expected, accord- 
ing to our distinction, that tho universalistic books, Koheleth, Daniel, Jonah, have Elohim 
almost exclusively. And also that the strong theocratic historical books, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, have mainly Jehovah. In the Proverbs of Solomon the wisdom of God is represented 
as tending from the founding of the world to theocracy (see ch. ix.) and to the founding of a 
right theocratic deportment; hence we find Jehovah. Also the book of Job, in its prosaic 
introduction, proceeds from the basis of the Jehovah faith; it becomes, however, in its poetic 
element universslistic with the name El Eloah. The change in the Psalms is remarkable. De- 
litzsch remarks on this point, p. 83 (comp. also Gesenius, Thesaurus): “ We meet in the Psalter 
with a similar appearance as discussed in my Symbola ad Pealmos illustrandos (1846). The 
Psalter is divided into two halves, into Elohim-Psalms (Ps. 42-84), which mainly, and almost 
exclusively, use the name prnbsx, and besides are fund of compound names of God, and into Je- 
hovah-Psalms, whieh include these, and with few exeptions use the name Jehovah. To infer 


ing got the form and sound of a plural, grammatical euphony might, in a few casee, produce its syntactical connection 
with a plural verb or adjective. 

The idea of there being anything polytheistic in this common use of Elohim, even if we regard it as a plural, is not 
only at war with the whole spirit of Gonesis, but also with the inferance to be derived from all the Shemitio languages. 
Allah in the Arabio, Eloha in the Syriac, are singular, like the Hebrew Eloah, and there is to be found, neither in their 
earlier or their later usage, any trace ofa plural as thus used. Surely the religion of Abraham, as given through the 
Arabic by Mohammed, is not more monotheistic than as given through the Hebrew by the author of Genesis.—T. L.1 
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different authors from the use of Elohim or Jehovah, would here be an error; for though the 
Asapb-Psalms are all Elohim-Psalms, we have from David and the Korahites Psalms of Jeho- 
vah as well as of Elohim. One and the same author at one time (?) pleased himself in the 
use of the divine name Elohim and at another time in the use of the divine name Jehovah. This 
cannot be explained from any inner grounds lying in the contents of the Psalms. Hengsten- 
berg explains the use of Elohim in the Psalms from this, namely, that in the Davidical-Solo- 
wonian times, when the honoring of Jehovah was predominent in Israel, the absoluteness of 
dehovah was made prominent as against the heathen; whereas in a later time (when even in 
Israel itself the honoring of the heathen Elohim was pressing in), even the divine name Elohim 
became distasteful to the worshippers of Jehovah. Bat this does not explain how jast such and 
such psalms have the name Elohim.” The Elohistic Psalms extend from the beginning of the 
seoond book of Psalme (xiii.) till towards the end of the third book (Ps. lxxxiv.; the end is 
lxxxix.). If we examine the Elohistio Psalms more closely, the universalistic feature of them 
soon meets us in manifold ways. Longing for the living God, Ps. xlii.; xliii. The contrast 
of the people’s God with the heathen, Ps. xliv.; xlv.; xlvi. The oalling of the heathen, Ps, 
rlvii., and the victory over their resistance, Ps. ‘xiviil; xlix. A lesson for all nations in the 
fall of the godless, &c. 

That the love of both sacred names has induced the writers alternately to honor God under 
both, and to adorn themselves with both, as Delitzsch maintains, is not confirmed by the pas- 
eages quoted by him. For example: Gen. vii. 16: They went in (into the ark) as Elohim (the 
God of prominent natural events) had commanded him, and Jehovah (the God of the covenant 
faithfulness, or of the yet to be delivered kingdom of God) shut him in. Genesis, xxvii 27: 
“The smell of my son is as the smell of a field which Jehovah (the God of the theocratic 
inberitance) has blessed.” Therefore “Elohim” (the God of every universal blessing of heaven 
and the world) “give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of earth,” &c. ‘‘ Nations must 
eerve thee.” Ex. iii. 4: “Then Jehovah (the covenant God founding the holy awe in Israe}) 
saw that he turned aside to see, and Elohim (the God of the world-fire in the bush Israel) called 
unto him out of the midst of the bush.” Still more clear is the distinction between the protect- 
ing Jehovah and Elohim as ruling in the dispensations of nature. The temple is Jehovah's, the 
ark of the covenant Elohim’s (the moral law embracing all mankind). 1 Kings, iii. 5: The Lord 
appeared to Solomon; and God said, ‘““Ask what I shall give thee; ”’ because it is permitted him 
to ask for worldly things. The passage Ps. xlvii. 6 is explained by Ps. xlvii.7. We would 
observe as especially significant, that Eve in her enthusiastic hope on the birth of Cain names 
Jehovah, but in her depression at the birth of Seth, Elohim, the God of the universal human 
blessing. In this spirit also Rachel speaks, ch. xxx., of Elohim’s blessing the birth, while it is 
Jehovah, the God of the theocratic blessing, who gives Leah her first theocratic sons. At Bethel, 
however, Jacob exclaims: Jehovah is in this place, meaning he who appears as the covenant 
God; here is the house of God (Beth-El), and the gate of heaven. 


With the consciousness and significance of the distinction between the two names, is then 


also naturally connected the consciousness and significance of their combinations as they so 
frequently occur in the Psalms and the Prophets. 

Moreover it must be remarked that the distinction of a twofold record in Genesis favors the 
originality of the Mosaic tradition rather than the supposition of a direct composition of it, in 
which naturally, along with the other indices of later additions, the records lying at the base 
are also removed from their original sphere. But the question also arises on the distinction of 
the records, or in how far the same author at a later period of his life can have assumed modifica- 
tions of style which were not found in him at an earlier date. This transition of style to new 


éxaf Aeydueva in the process of composition, is mainly to be noticed in the letters of Paul. A. 


relation similar with that which exists between Isa. i. ff. and Isa. xl. ff. could obtain between 
the Mosaic records before and after those appearings of Jehovah which form a tusning-point in 
the life of Moses. 
In their respective places we will treat of the pind 23 (1 Mos. vi.) and. the qxda mine 
(ch. xvi. 7). 
8 
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EB. Tee Currica, TREaTIsEs ON THE ELOnTM AND JEHOVAE Sxecrions rx Gewests AND AT THB Bacinume or Exopvs. 
The Composition of Genesis. 


Various hypotheses: 1. The documentary hypothesis. Asrevo, physician of Louis XIV., 
published in Brussels, 1758, an article entitled: Conjectures sur les mémoires originaux dont il 
parait que Moise s'est servi pour composer le livre Génese. He sought to prove that Moses formed 
Genesis from an Elohim record and a Jehovah record, with the aid of ten smaller memoirs. 
Representatives of this view, under various modifications, were Eichhorn, Jigen, Gramberg, 
Stihelin (‘‘ Critical Investigations of Genesis,” Basle, 1880), Hupfeld, BOhmer. 

2. The fragmentary hypothesis. The basis of Genesis was nothing but single, small frag- 
mentary pieces. Michaelis, Jahn, Vater, Hartmann, Griinde. Various superscriptions, conclud- 
ing formulas, repetitions, and varieties of style. 

8. The complementary hypothesis. The author of the Pentateuch, the Jehovist, had before 
him an older document, extending from the creation of the world to the death of Joshua, that 
of the Elohist, and remodeled and extended it. Ewald, de Wette (later view), Bleek, von Boh- 
len, Stahelin (later view), Tach, &. 

4. Ewa p's developed hypothesis. Designated by Delitzsch, as the crystallization hypothosis. 
Four constituent parts form mainly the basis of the Pentateuch: 1. the book of the covenant, 
written at the time of Samson; 2. the book of the origins (Tholedoth), composed at the time 
of Solomon; 8. a prophetic narrator of the earliest histories, a citizen of the kingdom of Israel 
at the time of Elias or Joel; 4. a second prophetic narrator from the period between 800 and 
750. Ewald distinguishes two Elohists and two Jehovists. The fourth narrator divides him- 
self again into a fourth and fifth, and his compilation of the earlier books receives yet material 
additions at the time of the Jewish king Manasseh, and of the Jewish exile. It must be ob- 
served, that in comparison with these the critical hypotheses on the New Testament are always 
quite simple in their appearance, and that this has decidedly the character of a book-making 
hypothesis. 

5. The hypothesis of original unity of Genesis (and of the books of the Pentateuch in com. 
mon). The Rabbins and the older theologians (with exception of Vitringa, Olericus, Richard 
Simon). Ewarp: “The composition of Genesis,” Braunschweig, 1823. Retracted since 1831 
(see Bleek, p. 282). Sack, in the work previously quoted. Henesrensere: “The Authenticity 
of the Pentateuch,” 1886 to 1839. Havernick, Ranke, Drechsler, Baumgarten, Welte, Kurtz 
(at an earlier date), Keil. 

6. Modified complementary hypothesis. A middle standpoint between the older complementary 
hypothesis and the unity hypothesis has been taken by Delitzsch, and after him by Kurtz (Vol. ii. of 
the history of the Old Covenant, p. 1855). According to the view of Delitzsch, the author of the Elo- 
histic sections composed these first, and avoided, or at least seldom used, the name of Jehovah, until 
the passage Exodus vi. 2, where Jehovah declares that he was known to the fathers under the name 
of El Schadai, not under the name Jehovah. The name El Schadai formed in these sections a con- 
necting link between the name Elohim and Jehovah. The Elohistie parts are distinguished, 
however, from the later appearing Jehovistic ones, not merely by the diversity of their names 
of God, but also through a series of otherwise peculiar expressions (see Delitzsch, p. 87). Ac- 
cording to this there is formed the following presentation: The nucleus of the Pentateuch is the 
scroll of the covenant, Exodus, xix.-xxiv., written by Moses himself. The remaining laws of the 
wilderness Moses gave orally, but they were written down by priests in whose calling it lay 
(Deut. xvii. 11; xxiv. 8; xxxiii. 10; Lev. x. 11; xv. 81). These parts were codified soon after 
the possession of the Holy Land. A man like Eleazer, the son of Aaron, (Num. xxvi. 1; xxxi. 
91), wrote the great work beginning with x75 mews, in which he took up the scroll ‘of the 
covenant, and perhaps made but a short report of the last speeches of Moses, because Moses had. 
written them with his own hand. A second, as Joshua (Deut. xxxii. 44; Jos. xxiv. 26; comp. 
1 Sam. x. 25), or one of those Elders on whom rested the spirit of Moses, completed this work 
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and embodied in it the whole of Deuteronomy, which Moses had mainly written himself, and 
indeed a Jehovistic recension of the whole (p. 28), p. 88. 

The adherents of the complementary hypothesis lie under manifold imputations of having 
abandoned the presumption of Mosaic originals; the adherents of the unity hypothesis are 
chargeable with permitting the canonical authorship to commence at the beginning without the 
originals forming the basis. The hypothesis of Delitzsch is injured by the improbable assump. 
tioa that Deuteronomy is to be attributed to Moses in great part, and much more early and 
literally than the preceding books. , On the contrary, we can by no means set aside the supposi- 
tion of the representatives of ‘the unity hypothesis, that the names Elohim and Jehovah alter- 
nate with each other in consequence of their internal significance. . We believe rather that this 
significance will receive new importance when we more clearly appreciate the contrast between 
the univerealistic and the theocratic designation of the Old Testament covenant God, of the 
covenant and the spirit. Without this contrast, the significant names yet want their substruc- 
tion. Delitzsch distinguishes thus: “ This only is true, that the two narrators bring out diverse, 
yet equally authorized sides of the one truth of revelation. The Jehovist seizes with preference 
whatever brings out the world-historical position and destiny of Israel, its mediating calling in 
the midst of the nations of the world, and the universalistic (!) tendency of revelation. He 
notes just those patriarchal promises of God, which extend beyond the possession of Oanaan, 
and proncunce the blessing of all nations through the mediation of the patriarchs and their 
seed (ch. xii. 2, &c.), On the contrary all the promises of God, that kings will descend from 
the patriarchs, belong to the report of the Elohist (ch. xvii. 6, &c.). He has more to do with 
the priestly royal glory, which Israel has in itself, &c.” This appears to us to be just about the 
opposite of the real state of the case. The universalistic relation is the relation of God to the 
Logos in the whole world, to the Sophia, to the godlike in the foundation of humanity and the 
creation, the circumferential form of revelation. The theocratic relation is the central form 
of revelation, its relation to the covenants, the theocracy, the historical appearance of the 
kingdom of God. 

We leave it undecided, how far this contrast here also, separately taken, might give an 
insight into the difference between the Elohistic and the Jehovistic Psalms. 

If Moses, as a learned man, according to the Egyptian cultivation of his time, and familiar 
with the art of writing, could write down the basis of his legislation, or could cause it to be 
written down (according to Bleek), then we may confidently distinguish two periods in the 
writing of Moses, the composition of Elohistic memorabilia before the new period of revelation 
(Gen. vi. 8), and Jehovistic memorabilia and laws after it. By considering the effect of Egyptian 
culture, we can easily explain how (apart from its great significance in itself) the memorabilin 
of the life of Joseph, on whose life-history reposed the origin of the nation in Egypt, and all 
right and title of Isruel in Egypt, have received so wide an extension. The settlement of the 
Israelites in Egypt may have also been an inducement to gradually fixing the sacred legends of 
the people. We permit ourselves therefore to assume a fourfold group of memorabilia (not of 
complete books), as the foundation for the first four books of the Pentateuch. First, primitive 
legends reduced to writing; secondly, memorabilia of the life of Joseph; thirdly, Mosaic 
records from the Elohim or El Schadai period of Gen. vi. 8; fourthly, Mosaic records from the 
Jehovah period. The last group is continued in a fifth, namely, in the Deuteronomic prophesies 
of Moses. The recension of these parts in the form of the Pentateuch would fall, then, at the 
latest, into the time of the prophets of the school of Samuel, 4. ¢., into the last days of the era 
of the Judges; and the recension of Deuteronomy, perhaps, into the period of the development 
of the Solomonic mode of view. 
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See the General Commentaries preceding. Then, Warton: “Biblioth. Theol.” iv. p. 452 
Wixer: “Theol. Literature,” i. p. 199. Supplement, p. 81. Danz: “Dictionary,” p. 812, 
Supplement, p. 88. Breex: “ Introduction,” p. 110 ff. Kum: “ Introduction,” p. 64. Kurtz: 
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“ History of the Old Covenant.” “Introduction,” p. 87 ff. Especially Detitzscn: Genesis, 
p- 71 ff. The Patristic literaturc ; mainly Irenaeus, Origen, Eusebius, Cyrillus, Alexandrinus, 
Hieronymus, Augustinus, &., p. 73. The Rabbinic literature: Solomon Isaac (Raschi, under 
the erroneous name Jarchi), Aben Ezra, David Kimschi, &. P.57, more general view. The 
Patristic period and the middle ages. The era of the Reformation, &c.—Here Luthor and Cal- 
vin precede all (newly published by Hengstenberg, Berlin, 1831). We name Calvinus and Ger- 
hard of the Lutherans, and the Reformed, Mercerus, Grotius, Spencer, Olericus, &. We miss 
especially Zwingli, Cocoejus, Venema, Dissertationes ad Genesin, 1747. Specially quoted and 
justly blamed; Jacos Béume: Mysterium magnum (an accompaniment, SopwEDENBORG, Arcana 
calestia. Mainly what is found in Genesis. German by Tarr1, 1855).—Recently: Michaelis, 
Severin Father, von Bohlen, Rosenmiller's Comments, Schuman, and then the more weighty 
commentaries of Tuch and Knobel. With respect to the deeper investigation of Old Testament 
Exegesis are named: Herder (‘‘ The oldest Record of the Human Race,” Riga, 1774), Hamann, 
Dr. Leidemit by Moser, F. A. Krummacher’s “Paragraphs on Sacred History” (1818), the 
unfinished Commentary of Tiele (Erlangen, 1886), the Theol. Commentary on the Pentateuch by 
Michael Baumgarten (Kiel, 1848 and 1844), Hofmann, Prophecy and Fulfilment. Bible lessons 
on Genesis by Heim (Stuttgart, 1845). Exposition of Genesis by F. W. J. Schréder (Berlin, 
1846), ‘A collection in whioh all remarkable things ever said of Genesis are arranged on the 
thread of the author’s peculiar and fundamental understanding.” Less prominent names are 
numerons, viz., in respect to criticism and isolated articles; for instance, modern : Giesebrecht, 
Ridiger, gen, Larsow, Berlin, 1848. Pustkuchen, the Primal History of Mankind, Lemgo, 
1821. The same, Historical Critical Investigations, Halle, 1823.—Critical Investigations: Heng- 
stenberg, Supplements, Ranke, Drechsler, Kurtz, 1846. (Sdrenson, profane, eccentric.) Hup- 
feld, 1858.—Bodhmer, liber Genesis, Halle, 1860. The same, the first book of the Thorah, Halle, 
1862. Rahmer, Quaestiones in Genesin, Breslau, 18638. Also von Schrank, Commentarius in 
Genesin, 1885. Delitzsch, Commentary on Genesis, 8d ed. Leipzig, Franke, 1860. Delitzsch 
and Keil (see Pentateuch). Wright, the book of Genesis, London, Williams and Norgate, 1859. 
Leipzig, Hartmann. 


TMEORETICAL PRACTICAL LITERATURE. 


See Winer, Theological Literature, p. 115 ff.—Val. Herberger, Beyer, History of the Primal 
world in Sermons. Leop. Schmid, Explanations of the sacred writings, 8 numbers to Genesis 
xxv. 18, Manster, 1834. Heim, Bible lessons (Stuttgart, 1845; see above). Wansche, Bible 
.essons, Ist and 2d part (Ist part: Genesis, 2d part: Job), Berlin, 1858. Schwenke, Bible 
-essons on Genesis, 2 vols. Erfurt, 1860. (Dietrich, Old Testament Bible lessons.) Taube, 43 
sermons on running texts of Genesis, Breslau, Diilfer, 1858. See Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament and the Pentateuch. 

{To this list of special works on Genesis add the following: English; The Holy Bible, Genesis 
and Exodus, by Coartes Worpsworts, D.D., Canon of Westminster, London, 1864, A critical 
and exegetical commentary on the book of Genesis, by James Murruy, Professor of Hebrew, 
Belfast, Edinburg, 1868. American: Questions and notes on Genesis, by Gzoras Busn, 1882. 
Notes, critical and explanatory on the book of Genesis, from the creation to the covenant, by 
Mztanouton W. Jaoosus, New York, 1865. Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, by Samvuzn 
H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Learning, Columbia Ovllege, New York.—T. L.] 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


THE OREATION. THE SORIPTURAL VIEW OF THE WORLD, AND NATURAL SCIENCE. TNE SIX 
DAYS’ WORK. 


See the paragraphs of the Introduction on the practical Exposition of the Old Testament. 
Also “Matthew,” p. 11, Dantz, p. 818. Winer, i. p. 200. Joh. Philoponus, in caput 4. Genescoa, 
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edit. Corderius, Vienna, 1680. Eichhorn: Primeval History, 2 vols. Altorf, 1790. Hasse : Discover- 
ies in the Field of the Oldest History of Earth and Man, 2 pts. Halle and Leipzig, 1801. Wer. 
ner, Historical Comprehension of the first three chapters of Genesis; with a Supplement on the 
Genuineness of Deuteronomy, Tiibingen, 1829. Hua: De opere sex dierum, Freiburg, 1827. Beke: 
Origenes biblicac, or Researches in Primeval History, London, 1884. Buckland: Geology and 
Mineralogy, considered with reference to Natural Theology, London, 1886. Hitchcock: The 
Religion of Geology, &., Glasgow, 1857. Hugh Miller: The Testimony of the Rocks on Geology, 
Edinburgh, 1857. Reginald Stuart Poole: The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, &c., London, 
1860 (see the notice of Zdckler: Periodical of Theol. Literature, N. 5 and 6, 1861). Kalisch: 
Historical and Oritical Commentary of the Old Testament Genesis, London, 1858. Godefroy: 
La Cosmogonie de Révélation, Paris, 1861. Marcel de Senes: The Cosmogonie of Moses, in Ger- 
man, Tibingen, 1841. Waterkeyn: Kosmos hieros. Quoted by Delitzsch (p. 609): American 
writings of Hitchcock, Smith, Crofton; especially the Treatise by Means: The Narrative of the 
Creation in Genesis, in the American Bibliotheca Sacra, with special reference to Guyot’s Lec- 
tures on the Harmony of the Mossic account of the Oreation with modern Science, delivered in 
New York, 1852. Tholuck: What is the result of Science in reference to the primeval world? 
At the same time a catalogue of the most important writings on this subject. In his miscella- 
neous writings, 2d part, p. 148 ff Lange’s Miscellaneous Writings, vol. i. p. 49 ff.; p. 74 ff. 
Lange: The Land of Glory, with reference to Pfaff: Man and the Stars. Kurtz: The Bible and 
Astronomy. (Schaden: Theodicy, Karlsruhe, 1842.) Keil: Apologia Mosaicae Traditionis, &c., 
Dorpat, 1889. O. Heer: Harmony of the Oreation, Ztrich, 1847. Fred. de Rougemont (sea 
“Matthew,” p. v.): Fragmens dune Histoire de la terre, daprés la Bible, Neufchatel, 1811. The 
same: Du monde dans ses rapports avec Dieu, Neufchatel, 1841. Histotre de la terre, 1856, Ger- 
man, by Fabarius Mutzl: The Primeval History of the Earth, Landshut, 1848. Hugo Reinsch : 
The Oreation, 1856. Euen: The History of the Creation, according to the Researches of Mod- 
ern Science in its Connection with the Faith and the Church, Referat, Stettin, 1855. Filasbar: 
Whether the astronomical contradicts the Christian View of the World, Berlin, 1857. Ebrard: 
The Faith in the Holy Writ and the Result of Researches into Nature, Kénigsberg, 1861. (The 
writings on this subject by Richers. Wolf: Primeval History of Genesis, ch. i. ver. 6-8.) Jahn: 
Nature in the Light of Divine Revelation, and the Revelation of God in Nature, Berlin, Schulze. 
Nature and Revelation, organ for the mediation between natural researches and faith (a period- 
ical), Miinster, Aschendorf, 1855 ff. Bohner: 1. The Freely Inquiring Bible Theology and ita 
Opponents, Zirich, Orell, Fiissli. 2. Researches of Nature and Civilized Life. 8. Kosmos, Bible of 
Nature, Hanover, Rampler, 1862. Zdckler: Theologia naturalis, Plan of a systematic natural 
Theology, Frankfort on the Main and Erlangen, 1860. Modller: History of the Cosmology in 
the Grecian Church until Origen, with Special Investigations of the Gnostic Systems, Halle, 1860, 
Keerl: Man the Image of God. His relation to Ohrist and the world. An Essay on Primeval 
History, Basle, 1861. Wisemann: On the Connection between the Results of scientific Investiga- 
tion and Religion. Pianciani (of the Collegiam Romanum): Elucidations of the Mosaic History 
of the Creation. Von Schrank: Heraemeron, Augsburg, 1888. Gfrérer: The Primeval History 
of the Human Race, Schaffhausen, 1855. Reinke: The Creation of the World, 1859. Reusch: 
Lectures on the Mosaic History and its Relation to the Results of Investigations in Nature, Bonn, 
Freiburg, 1862. Works on the Creation from the scientific stand-point, by Andreas Wagner 
(Neptunism), and others. See Delitzsch, p.110. Schubert: The Structure of the World. Quen- 
stedt: Epochs of Nature, Tiibingen, 1860. Pfaff: History of the Oreation, Frankfort on the Main, 
1855. (Hudson Tuttle: History and Laws of the Process of Creation, German, Erlangen, 1860. 
A flood of kindred popular writings and periodical articles.) Treatises, see Kurtz, p. 55. Of 
great merit is the recension of the work of Buckland, Geology and Mineralogy, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology, by W. Hoffmann in Tholuck’s Literary Advertiser, 1888, Nr. 44 ff, 
Baer: Which comprehension of animated nature is the just one? Berlin, 1862. 
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WORKS CONCERNING MATERIALISM. 


Materialistic: Moleschott, Bachner, Vogt, Czolbe, &c. Mayer in Mentz, Materialism and 
Spiritualism, Giessen, 1861, Periodicals, Treatises, Articles. 

Counter-publications: R. Wagner: Creation of Man and Substance of the Soul. A. Wagner, 
Liebig, Fabri: Letters against Materialism. Schellwien: Criticism of Materialism. Woysch: 
Materialism and the Christian View of the World. Ewen, Berlin, 1856. Schaller, Weber: Ma- 
terialism and the People’s School, Stendal, 1856. Alb. von Gloss (especially against Bochner 
andVogt). Muichelis: Materialism and Implicit Faith. ‘ Circular to the Representatives of Mod- 
ern Materialism in Germany. Cotta, Burmeister, Rosmissler, Maller, Uhle, Czolbe.” Baltzer: 
The new Fatalists of Materialism. Froschamer: Walhalla of German Matcrialists, Monster. 
1861. Bona Meyer: Critical View of materialistic controversial Literature, Evangelical Church 
Gazette, 1856, June, &o. 

Homiletics: Harms: On the Creation, 9 sermons, Kiel, 1884. (Free discursive texts, The 
treatment of the subject occasionally extravagant.) Ses the more general collections to Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, and the General Introdaction. 


SECOND CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
PARADISE. 


See “Matthew.” The article Eden in Winer’s Reul-Lexicon. Monographs by Huetius, 
Hopkinson, Schulthess, &0. Bertheau: The Fundamental Geographical Conceptions in the 
Description of Paradise, Géttingen, 1848. 

Comp. Kurtz: History of the Old Covenant, p. 57 ff. K. von Raumer: Palestine. Maydorn : 
The Gospel of Paradise. Eight Lent-Sermons, Breslau, Ddlfer. 

Male and female sex, Anthropological Works. Works on marriage. 

Unity of the Human Race. See “Matthew.” Licken: Unity of the Human Race, Han- 
over, 1845. See A Catalogue of the Opponents and Defenders of the Unity of Descent, Kurtz, 
p- 61. Lange's Positive Dogmatics, p. 830. 

Anthropology and Psychology. UWug: The Mosaic History of Man, Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1793. Outlines of the Doctrine of the Soul from the Sacred Writ, by Roos. From the Latins 
Stuttgardt, 1857. Hausmann. Beck: Scriptural Doctrine of the Soul, 2d ed. Zeller: Concise 
Psychology, 8d ed., Calw, 1857. Delitzsch: Scriptural Psychology, 2d ed. Von Rudloff: The 
Doctrine of Man, founded on Divine Revelation. Anthropology of Steffens, by J. H. Fichte 
Leipzig, 1858. Schubert: History of the Soul. H. A. Hahn: Commentatio Veterts Testamenti 
de natura hominis exposita. 

Language. Fr. Schlegel: Philosophy of History, p. 44 ff. Schmitthenner: Primitive Gram- 
mar. Herder, Hamann, W. von Humboldt: On the Kavi-Language. Introduction. Jacob 
Grimm: The Origin of Language, Berlin, 1852. Stévesand: The Mystery of the Language of 
God in Man, Gotha, Perthes. 

Immortality. See Dantz: articles Immortality, Sleep of the Soul, Migration of Souls. Add 
Supplement, p. 108. Oehler: Veteris Testamenti sententia de rebus post mortem futuris, Stutt- 
gardt, 1846. A. Schumann: The Doctrine of Immortality of the Old and New Testament. 
Bottcher. Brecher: The Doctrine of Immortality as held by the Jewish People, Leipzig, 1857. 
Engelbert: The Negative Merit of the Old Testament in Relation to the Doctrine of Immortality, 
Berlin, 1857. A. Fichte: The Idea of Personality and continued Individual Existence, Elber- 
feld, 1884, Lange’s Philosophical Dogmatics, p. 248. Weisse: The Philosophical Mystery of 
Immortality, Dresden, Kori. H. Ritter: Immortality. First volume of Entertaining Instruction, 
Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1851. Gumposch: The Soul and its Future, St. Gallen, 1849. Schultz. 
Splittgerber: Death, Life after Death, and Resurrection. A biblical apologetical Essay, Halle, 
1862, 

Religion. See Winer: Theological Literature, i. p. 28. Supplement, p. 45, &c. 
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THIRD CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
THE FALL. LOST PARADISE. DEATH. 


Nysa: Philosophic-historical Treatise on Genesis 2d and 8d. Eleutheropolis, 1790. Schel- 
ling: Antiguissimi de prima malorum humanorum origine Philosophematis Gen. 8 explicatio, 
Tabingen, 1792. Writings on the Sin of Man, Krabbe, J. Moller. See also the catalogue in 
Kurtz: History of the Old Covenant, p. 61. Umbreit: Sin. Supplement to the Theology of the 
Old Testament, Hamburg, 1853. Brim: The Fall. Mlustration of the 8d chapter of Genesis, 

' Barmen, 1857. Graber: Sermons on the Lost Paradise. 


FOURTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
ON SACRIFICE. 


See Literature, Kurtz, p. 71. On the extension of the Human Race. 


FIFTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
On the Macrobians. See Kurtz, p. 78 ff. 


SIXTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


Fr. de Rougemont: Le Peuple primitif. Several volumes, Paris and Geneva. H. Kurtz: 
The Marriages of the Sons of God with the Daughters of Men, Berlin, 1857. The same: The 
Bons of God, in Genesis vi. 1, 4, and the Sinning Angels, in 3 Pet. ii. 4, 5, and Jude, ver. 6 and 
7. Polemic treatise against Hengstenberg, Mitan, 1858. See also Kurtz: History of the Old 
Covenant, pp. 76 and 77. 


SIXTH TO NINTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
’ ° THE FLOOD. 


Buttmann: On the Myth of the Flood, Berlin, 1812 (19). Stollberg: History of Religion 
end the Ohurch, 1 vol. Further literature: Kurtz, p. 80 ff Ordner: 18 Sermons from the 
History of the Flood, Erfurt, 1568, Gessner: Noah, Five Addresses to Ohristians, Basle, 1828. 


TENTH OHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
THE GENEALOGICAL TABLE, 


See Kurtz: History of the Old Oovenant, p. 88 ff. A. Feldhoff: The Line of Epochs of the 
Holy Writ, from Adam to the Pentecost, Frankfort on the Main, 1881. The Genealogical 
Table of Genesis in its Universal Historical Significance, Elberfeld, 1887. Kricke: Dlustrations 
of the Genealogical Table, Bonn, 1887, Knobel: The Genealogy of Genesis, Giessen, Ricker, 
1850. Breiteneicher: Nineveh and Nahum. With reference to the latest discoveries, Munich, 
1861. Layard: Popular Report on the Excavations at Nineveh, German by Meissner, Leip- 
sic, Dyk, 1852. 


ELEVENTH OHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
BUILDING OF THE TOWER OF BABEL, GENEALOGY. OONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


Kurtz, p. 86 ff. Kaulen: Confusion of Tongues at Babel, Mainz, 1861. Niebuhr: Babylon. 
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Heathendom. Dillinger: Heathendom. Stiefelhagen. Writings of Lasaulx, Nagelsbach, 
Wuttke, Mohler, and others. See, Kurtz, p. 91. Fabri: The Rise of Heathendom and the 
Problem of Heathen Missions, Barmen, 1859. Loabker: Lectures on Civilization and Christian- 
ity, Hamburg, 1863. : 


TWELFTH TO THIRTY-SIXTH OHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PATRIAROHS, 


See Kurtz, pp. 104 and 116, especially 119 and 129. Heidegger: De historia sacra Patriar- 
charum, Exercitationes selectae, Amsterdam, 1667. J.J. Hess: History of the Patriarchs, with 
maps, 2 vols, Zirich, 1776. Mel: The Life of the Patriarchs, 2 parts, Frankfort, 1714 (on the 
last Ohapters of Genesis). 


A. Abraham. 


See Danz: Abraham, p. 14. Winer: Scriptural Real-lezicon. Biblical Dictionary, by Zel- 
ler. Herzog: Theological Encyclopedia. So also the following names. Roos: Footsteps of the 
Faith of Abraham in the Descriptions of the Life of the Patriarcls and the Propheta. Newly 
published, Tabingen, 1837. Bachmann: Sermons on the History of Abraham. Passavant: 
Abraham and Abraham’s Children. By the author of Naeman, 2d ed. Basle, 1861. W. Heu- 
ser: Abraham’s Doings, in 12 sermons. A parting Gift, Barmen, 1861. Boswinkel: Fourteen 
Sermons on the Life of Abraham, Barmen, Bertelsman. Brim: Traits of the Domestic Life of 
Abraham, Neukirchen and Solingen, 1855.—On the angel of the Lord. Kurtz, p. 144, and the 
treatise in its respective place. Ishmael. See Kurtz, p. 208. 


B. Isaac. : 


Ses Kurtz, p. 203 ff. The Talmud accounts of him in Otho: Lezicon Talmud. Passages of 
the Koran in Hottinger’s Bidblioth. Ortent. 


QO. Jacob. The Blessing of Jacob. 


See Danz, p. 815. Jacob’s History, by Seeger (in Klaiber’s Studies i. iii. 60-81). G. D. 
Krummacher: Jacob’s Contest and Victory, 4th ed. Elberfeld, 1857. Alting Schilo, Franeker, 
1660. Chr. Schmidt, Giessen, 1793. Friedrich, Hoffmann (Andreas Wilhelm), St&helin, Wer- 
lin, Zirkel, Petersen (see Danz: Genesis, and Winer i. p. 199). Diestel: The Blessing of Jacob, 
Braunschweig, Schwetache, 1853. 


D. Joseph. 


See Danz, p. 815 and p. 4718. Winer: Biblical Dictionary. Zeller: Biblical Dictionary. 
Herzog. Felix Herder: The History of Joseph in Sermons, Ztrich, 1784. Teachings from the 
History of Joseph. First part, Frankfort on the Main, 1816. 


$9. THE FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT AND DIVISION OF GENESIS. 


Under the universo-cosmical point of view, Genesis is divided into two main divisions: the 
history of the primeval world before the flood (ch. i—viii.) and the history of the theocratic 
primeval period after the flood (ch. viii.-1.). 

Heidegger: Enchiridion; 1. Historia originis rerum omnium, ch.i. 11. 2. Historia munds 
prioris, ch. iii—viii. 8. Historia posterioris mundi, ch. ix.-l. Delitzsch: “If we divide all 
history into the two great halves of a history of primeval time and a history of the mid-world, 
separated by the beginning of sin and the plan of redemption going into effect (Cocceius), Genesis 
embraces the complete history of the early world (ch. i.-tii.). It also follows the history of the 
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after-world through three periods, whose first extends from the Fall to the Flood (ch. iv.—viii 
14), the second from the covenant with Noah to the dispersion of the human race in nations and 
languages (ch. viii. 15-ch. xi.), the third from the choosing of Abraham to the settlement of the 
family of Jacob in Egypt (ch. xii-l). These first three periods are the first three stages of the 
history of salvation, into which, through divine mercy, the world and the history of nations is 
shaped.” 

In the mean while the theocratic point of view predominates, and under it also Genesis 
appears to fall firstly into two halves: The history of primal religion, from ch. i.-xi., and the 
history of the patriarchs, ch. xii—l. 

Thus Kirchofer: Bibliology, p. 16: ‘“‘ Genes‘s is consequently divided into general and special 
history.” 

If we look however more closely, there are three main divisions in coutrast with each other. 
1. The history of the primeval world and earliest period of the human race, as the history of the 
primal religion (or the Tholedoth of heaven and earth (Gen. ii. 4), and the Tholedoth of Adam 
(ch. v. 1) until the development of heathendom (ch. xii.)). 2. The history of the patriarchal 
faith or the religion of promise, or the Tholedoth of Shem, &., to the Tholedoth of Jacob, from 
ch. xii.—ch. xxxvi. 48. 38. The history of the Genesis of the people of Israel in Egypt out of the 
twelve tribes of Israel: from the Tholedoth of Jacob, ch. xxxvii., to the death of Joseph in 
Egypt, under the prophetic prospect of the return of Israel to Canaan (ch. 1. 26). 

Schneider: Compendium of the Christian religion (Bielefeld, 1860): “We would divide Gen- 
eis most simply according to its five heroes: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, did it 
not contain in itself a decimal division (the ten Tholedoth). . 

If we keep in view their different relapses into sin and their turning again to redemption, it 
may be appropriate to distinguish : a. the foundation-laying in creation, ch. i. and ii.; b. the gen- 
eral fall of man, ch. iii.-v.; co. the fall of the first human race, ch. vi.—x.; d. the building 
of the tower of Babel (heathendom and the patriarchal state), ch. xii—xxxvi.; e. the sin of the 
brothers of Joseph and its event, ch. xxxvii.—l. (Isaac’s error and its event, an episode, ch. xxviii. 
-Ixxvi.) 

The name Genesis, referring to the initial word of the book (mmx 13) and to its foundation, 
may indicate in the first place the origin of the world and the human race, But we can also 
conclude from the frequent headings “ Tholedoth” (midi) which mark individual sections, 
that it is especially chosen in reference to the contents of the entire book, or the human origins 
in general (origin of sin, of judgment, salvation, final judgment, renewal of the world, heathen- 
dom, covenant religion, and the Israelitish nation). Hence Vaihinger (in Herzog’s Real-Lezicon) 
and Delitzsch in his Commentary have divided Genesis according to the separate Tholedoth. 
Delitzsch counts ten Tholedoth. 1. Tholedoth ef heaven and earth, ch. i. 1-ch. iv. 26; 2. Tho- 
ledoth of Adam, ch. v.—ch. vi. 8; 8. Tholedoth of Noah, ch. vi. 9-ch, ix. 29; 4. Tholedoth of 
the sons of Noah, ch. x. 1-ch. xi. 9; 5. Tholedoth of Shem, ch. xi. 10-26; 6. Tholedoth of 
Terab, ob. xi. 27-ch. xxv. 11; 7. Tholedoth of Ishmael, ch. xxv. 12-18; 8. Tholedoth of Isaac, 
ch. xxv. 19-ch. xxxv. 29; 9. Tholedoth of Esau, ch. xxxvi. 10; 10. Tholedoth of Jacob, ch. 
xxxvii.—l. 

Besides the headings Tholedoth, ch. ii. 3; v. 1; vi. 9, &o., the fact, that the Bible throughout 
has the point of view of the personal life, and that the Tholedoth as generations seem to cor- 
respond to it, would especially favor this division. But in that case we should not, at least, 
speak of the Tholedoth of heaven and earth before the Tholedoth of Adam, as Delitzsch does, 
And it is just this Genesis of heaven and earth, which cannot properly be designated by the 
word Tholedoth, that has, nevertheless, mainly given to the book its name. We ought also to 
distinguish between the documentary genealogical foundations of Genesis, its ideal unitary com- 
position, and the ideal construction which proceeds from it. Therefore we seek such a division 
of Genesis as results from the actual distinction of its principal periods, and the essential arrange- 
ments of these periods. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


History of the primeval world, of the earliest period of the human race as history of the 
earliest religion till the development of heathendom and its contrast in the budding patriarch- 
dom, ch. i.—xi. 


I. Division. The Genesis of the world, of the contrast between heaven and earth, and of the 
first man, ch. i. and ii. 
1st Section. Heaven, earth, and man. The physico-genetical creation and world development, 
ch. i.-ch. ii. 8. 
2d Section. Man, Paradise, the pair, and the institutions of Paradise. The reversed principial 
development, proceeding from man. The symbol of the Tree of Life, ch. ii. 4-25. 


Il. DIVISION. The Genesis of the world-history, of the temptation, of the sin of man, of the 
judgment, of death, of salvation, of the contrast between a divine and worldly direc- 
tion in humanity, of the common ruin. The anomism of antediluvian sin, ch. iii. 1-ch. 

vi. 7. 
1st Section. The Lost Paradise, ch. iii. 
2d Section. Cain and Abel. The Oasinites. The ungodly, secular first culture, ch. iv. 1-24. 
8d Section. Adam and Seth. The Sethites or Macrobians. The living worship and the bless- 
ing of renewed life in the line of the sons of God, ch. iv. 25—ch. v. 82. 
4th Section. The universal godless ruin in consequence of the mixture of both lines, ch. vi. 
1-7. 


II. Division. The Genesis of the judgment of the world and its renewing by means of the 

separating flood. The flood and the drowned race. The ark and the saved humanity. 
(The ark a type of the pious house, of the pious state, of the church.) The first typical 
covenant, ch. vi. 8-ch. xi. 19. 

1st Section, The calling of Noah and the ark, ch. vi. 8—ch. vii. 10. 

2d Section. The flood and the judgment of death, ch. vii. 7-24. 

8d Section. The ark, the saved and renewed humanity, ch. viii. 1-19. 

4th Section. The first typical covenant. The original moral law (commandments of Noah). 

The symbol of the rainbow, ch. viii. 20-ch. xi. 19. 


Iv. Division. Genesis of the new world-historical human race; of the contrast between the 
new sin and the new piety, as they respectively appear, between curse and blessing. The 
Genesis of the contrast between the blessing of Shem (worship, germinating theocracy) 
and the blessing of Japheth (culture, humanism), of the contrast between the dispersion 
of nations and the Babylonian union of nations, between the Babylonian dispersion of 
nations, or the mythical heathendom, and the united symbolical faith in God or patriarch- 
dom, ch. xi. 20-ch. xi. 82. 

lst Section. The revelation of sin and piety in Noah’s house. The curse and the blessing of 
Noah. The double blessing and the blessing in the curse itself, ch. xi. 24-29. 

9d Section. The genealogical table, ch. x. 1-22. 

8d Section. The building of the tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of 
nations, ch. xi. 1-9, ; 

4th Section. The history of Shem, and the wandering, commenced and interrupted, of Terah 
to Canaan. The Genesis of the contrast between heathendom and the budding patriarch- 
dom, ch. xi, 10-82. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


The Genesis of the patriarchal faith in promise, and the covenant religion; of the hostile 
ocntrast hetween faith in promise and heathendom; of the friendly contrast between the patri- 
archs and the humanity of the heathen world. Patriarchal religion and patriarchal custom, ch. 
xii. 1-ch. xxxvi. 43. 
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A. ABRAHAM THE Faranyp or Gop axp usw Acts ov Fatrn, Cu. xu. 1-08. xxv. 10. 


lst Section. Abraham’s journey to Oanaan. His call. The first promise of God. His fellow: 
ship with Lot. First appearance of God in Oanaan, and first homeless alienage in the 
promised land. Abraham in Egypt, Pharaoh, ch. xii. 

9d Section. Abraham as a testimony of God in Oanaan, and his self-denying separation from 
Lot. New promise of God. His altar in the plains of Mamre, ch. xiii. 

8d Section. Abraham and his war of deliverance for Lot against heathen robbery. The vic- 
torious warrior of the faith and his greeting to the prince of peace Melchisedek. His bear- 
ing towards the king of Sodom and his confederates, ch. xiv. 

4th Section. Abraham the tried warrior of the faith, and God his shield. His longing for an 
heir, and his thought of adoption. The great promise of God. Abraham's faith in view 
of the starry heaven. The symbol of tke starry heaven. The righteousness of faith, the 
covenant of the faith, and the repeated promise, ch. xv. 

6th Section. Abraham’s yielding to Sarah’s impatience. Abraham and Hagar. Hagar’s flight. 
The angel of the Lord. Hagar’s return and Ishmael’s birth, ch. xvi. 

6th Section. Abraham and the repeated promise of God. The name Abram changed to 
Abraham. The personal covenant of faith now a covenant institution for him, his house 
and his name, Oircumcision. The name Sarai changed to Sarah. Not Ishmael but 
Isaac the promised one, ch. xvii. 

7th Section. Abraham in the plains of Mamre and the three heavenly men. Hospitality of 
Abraham. The distinct announcement of the birth of a son. Sarah’s doubt. The an- 
nouncement of the judgment on Sodom connected with the promise of the heir of blessing. 
The angel of the Lord, or the friend of Abraham, and the two angels of deliverance for 
Sodom. Abraham's intercession for Sodom. Sodom’s fal}. Lot’s deliverance. Lot and his 
daughters. Moab and Ammon, ch. xviii. and xix. : 

6th Section. Abraham and Abimelech of Gerar. His and Sarah’s renewed exposure through 
his human calculating foresight, as in Egypt in the presence of Pharaoh. Divine preserva- 
tion. Abraham’s intercession for Abimelech, ch. xx. 

9t; Section. Isaac’s birth. Ishmael’s expulsion. The covenant of peace with Abimelech at 
Beer Sheba, ch. xxi. 

10th Section. Sacrifice of Isaac. The sealing of the faith of Abraham. The completion and 
sealing of the divine promise, ch. xxii. 1-19. 

11th Section. Abraham’s family joy and suffering. News of birth in the home land. Sarah’s 
death. Her burial at Hebron; the germ of the future acquisition of Canaan, ch. xxii. 20- 
ch. xxiii. 20. ; 

12th Section. Abraham’s care for the marriage of Isanc. Eleazer’s wooing of Rebecca for 
Isaac. Isaac’s marriage, ch. xxiv. 

13th Section. Abraham’s second marriage. Keturah and her sons. His death and burial, ch. 
xxv. 1-10. 


B. Isaac anp nis Fatrn-Ennvuranog, On. xxv. 11-On. xxvmi. 29. 


lst Section. Isaac and Ishmael, ch. xv. 11-18. 

2d Section. Jacob and Esau, ch. xxv. 19-84. 

3d Section. Isaac in the territory of Abimelech at Gerar. Appearance of God and confirmed 
promise. His constrained imitation of the maxims of his father. Exposure of Rebecca. 
His yielding to the injustice of the Philistines, ch. xxvi. 1-22. 

4th Section. Isaac in Beer Sheba. Treaty of peace with Abimelech, ch. xxvi. 23-88. 

5th Section. Isaac’s sorrow at Esau’s marriage with the daughters of Canaan, ch. xxvi. 84 
and 35. 

6th Section. Isaac’s prepossession in favor of the first-born, Esau. Rebecca and Jacob deprive 
him of the theocratic blessing. Esau’s blessing. Esau’s hostility to Jacob. Rebecca's pre- 
paration for the flight of Jacob and his journey with a view to a theocratic marriage, 
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Isaac’s commands for the journey of Jacob (counterpart to the dismissal of Ishmael). Esan’es 
pretended correction of his injudicious marriages, ch. xxvii.—ch. xxviii. 9. 


C. Jacop-IseakL, THE Gop-WRESTLER AXD HES Waxpentnes, Om. xxvirr. 10-On. xxxvr. 48. 


lst Section. Jacob’s journey to Mesopotamia and the ladder of heaven at Bethel, ch. xxviii. 
10-22. 

2d Section. Jacob and Rachel, Laban’s younger daughter. First and second treaty with La- 
ban. His involantary consummation of marriage with Leah. The double marriage. Leah’s 
sons. Rachel's dissatisfaction. The strife of the two women. The concubines. Jacob’s 
blessing of children, ch. xxix. 1-ch. xxx. 24. 

8d Section. Jacob’s thought of returning home. New treaty with Laban. His closely cal- 
culated proposition. (Prelude to the method of acquiring possession of the Egyptian vee- 
sels.) God’s command to return home, ch. xxx. 25-ch. xxzi. 8. 

Ath Section. Jacob’s flight. Laban’s persecution. The alliance between both on the mountain 
of Gilead. Departure, ch. xxxi. 4-55. 

5th Section. Jacob’s journey home. The appearance of the hosts of angels (as on his setting 
out). Fear of Esau. His wrestling in the night with God. The name Israel. Meeting 
and reconciliation with Esau, ch. xxxii. 1-ch. xxxiii. 16. 

6th Section. Jacob's settlement in Canaan. At Succoth. At Sichem. Dinah. Simeon and 
Levi. The first appearance of Jowish fanaticism. Jacob’s reproof, and departure for Bethel, 
ch, xxxiii. 17-ch, xxxv. 15. 

Tth Section. Journey from Bethel to beyond Bethlehem. Benjamin’s birth. Rachel’s death, 
ch, xxxv. 18-21. 

8th Section. Reuben’s transgression. Jacob’s sons. His return to Isaac at Hebron. (Rebecca 
no more among the living.) Isaac’s death. Burial of him by Esau and Jacob, ch. xxxv. 
22-29. 

9th Section. Esau's family record and the Horites, ch. xxxvi. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


The Genesis of the people of Israel in Egypt from the twelve tribes of Israel, or the history 
of Joseph and his brothers, Joseph, the patriarch of the faith-guidance, through humtliatton to 
exaltation, ch. xxxvii.-l. 


let Section. Jacob’s error in respect to Joseph. Joseph's dreams. The envy of the brothers. 
Joseph sold into Egypt, ch. xxxvii. 

3d Section. Judah’s transient separation from his brothers (probably in dissatisfaction at their 
deed). His sons. Tamar, ch. xxxviii. 

8d Section. Joseph in the house of Potiphar and in prison, ch. xxxix. 

4th Section. Joseph as interpreter of the dreams of his fellow-prisoners, ch. x]. 

Bih Section. Joseph as interpreter of the dreams of Pharaoh. He is advanced and cared for, 
ch. xii. 

6th Section. The famine, and the first journey of the sons of Jacob to Egypt, ch. xlii. 

7th Section. Second journey. With Benjamin. Joseph makes himself known to his brethren. 
Their return. Jacob’s joy, ch. xliiii.-xlv. 

8th Section. Israel goes with his house to Egypt. He settles in the land of Goshen. Jacob 
before Pharaoh. Joseph’s political economy. Jacob’s arrangement for his burial in Ca- 
naan, ch, xlvi. and xlvii. 

9th Section. Jacob's sickness, his blessing of his grandchildren, Joseph’s sons, ch. xiviii. 

10th Section. Jacob’s blessing on his sons. Jadah and his brethren. Jacob’s last charge. His 
burial in Canaan. His end, ch. xlix. 

11th Section. Joseph’s mourning. Jacob’s funeral in Canaan. The fear of Joseph's brethren 
and his word of peace and faith concerning them and his history. Joseph's last charge; 
provision for his return to Canaan in death, similar to the provision of his father, ch._]. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS 
By tae American Eprror. 


eB Dees 


As there is no chapter in the Bible more important than the First of Genesis, so also may 
it be said that there is no one whose interpretation is more likely to be affected by the prejudg- 
menta, popular, scientific, or philosophical, which the reader brings with him. Dr. Lange is 
remarkably fall and clear on this portion of Holy Writ, but as its great subject has given rise to 
much discussion in this country, the American Editor has deemed it no disparagement to the 
learned author of this commentary to present a few general and fundamental ideas by way of 
special introduction to the American reader. 

It has been found convenient to divide it into five parts. 


PART I. 


Fesential Ideas of Orestion. Oreation as the origin of matter. As the giving form to mat- 
ter. Relative importance of the two ideas. Question in relation to the principium mentioned 
in Genesis. Whether to be regarded as the absolute or a particular beginning. Opinions of 
Jewish interpreters. Is the creation mentioned in the first verse éntra sex dics? 


PART II. 


The Hexaémeron. Nature and duration of the days. The distinction of Augustine. The 
account self-interpreting. The Light, the Darkness. The word Day. The Morning and the 
Evening. Each Day an Appearing. Each Day a Beginning, but its work continuing in those 
that follow. Ps. cxxxix. 15, 16. 


PART IU. 


Helps in the interpretation of the First of Genesis to be derived from other portions of 
scripture. The Fourth Commandment. Proverbsviii. Micahv.1. Psalmciv. Job xxxviii., 
xxviii., &e. 


PART IV. 


The Ideas of Law, of Nature, and the Supernatural, as found in the Bible. Distinction 
between the Idea of a Law and its Science. Distinction between the Supernatural and the 
Miraculous. ‘The Finger of God.” The Great Natural. : 
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PART V. 


How was the creative account revealed? Its Grandeur and Simplicity. Other Cosmogonies 
copies. This an Original Picture. The Vision theory. Internal Evidence. Compared with 
the Apocalypse. Objective and Subjective Revelation. Vision of the Past analogous to Proph- 
ecy, or Vision of the Future, 


PART L 


ESSENTIAL IDEAS OF CREATION. 


He who made one world in space, made all worlds in space. He who made one world in 
time, made all worlds in time. He who gave matter its forms, gave it its origination, or that 
which is the ground of all its forms. : 

These truths are so inseparably linked together by the laws of our thinking, that the revela- 
tion of one is the revelation of the rest; since we cannot believe one speculatively without 
believing all the rest, or deny one logically without losing our faith in all the rest. Whatever 
view, then, a true exegesis may most favor,—whether the account in Genesis be found to have 
in view, mainly or solely, a universal or a partial creation, whether the principium there men- 
tioned be the particular beginning of the special work there described, or the principium prin- 
cipiorum, the beginning of all beginnings,—the Bible is, in either case, a protest againt the 
dogma of the eternity of the world, or of the eternity of matter. In the fact clearly revealed 
and believed that a personal divine power was concerned in the creation, even of a plant, we 
have the essential faith. As a dogma merely, the great truth might have been here expressed 
in a single sentence: “God made all things to be, and without him there was nothing made that 
is”—even as it is given to us in John i. 2. Why then this most graphic and detailed account 
of the creative work? It is the same design, we answer, that appears in the other historical rev- 
elations that are made to us in the Scripture. It is to impress us with the glory of the creator, 
to make the thought something more than a speculative belief, to give it strength and vividness 
so as to become a living power in our souls. Whatever exegesis has the greatest tendency to 
do this, is most likely to be true in itself, and is the most favorable to the absolute verity. 

The best Jewish commentators, such as Aben Ezra and Rabbi Schelonio, attach much im- 
portance to the fact that nvwas, Gen. i. 1, is grammatically in the construct state, and there- 
fore limited by something of which it is the beginning. It really is so in form here, and in 
actual regimen everywhere else, except in Deut. xxxiii. 21, which Lange cites. Even there, 
however, the construct form has its limiting meaning: %> mvzgs xm “and he provided the 
chief part for himself ’—that is, the chief part of the territory. It was no poverty of language 
that compelled the choice of r»wx i, A word used absolutely, and of the undoubted absolute 
form, such as mwAA or Mawes, might have been employed to denote an absolute principium, 
unlimited, ante omnes ree alias, unconditioned by any other things or times,—first, and first of 
all. The construct form (since there is nothing arbitrary in language) must denote, or would 
best denote, the beginning of a creation, or of some creation, or some assumed point of commence- 
ment in it, which is determined by the context. Thus these learned Jewish commentators here, 
although of all theists the most free from any tinge of pantheism, or belief in the eternity of mat- 
ter, interpret this account as setting forth simply the creation of our world and heaven, 
regarded too as commencing with them in 4 certain unformed condition. So that by these writers 
creation (the Mosaic creation) is regarded as formation rather than as primal origination of 
matter. 

In accordance with this view of nswx., Rabbi Schelomo (Raschi) interprets the whole pas- 
Rage: 1) PAN) BaD MAA Nw, ‘“‘In the beginning of the creation of the heavens and the 
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earth, when the earth was tohu and bohbnu, and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the 
spirit was brooding over the waters, then God said, Let there be light,” &. Or, “In the begin- 
ning when God created the heavens and the earth, and the earth was, &., God said;” that, 
acoording to them, was the beginning with which we here have to do. All before is descriptive 
and determinstive of it. Rabbi Schelomo compares it to Hosea i. 2, mins s27 ndbnn, “In the 
beginning of God’s speaking by Hosea,” or literally (for s25 is the preterit and not the infin- 
itive), “‘ The beginning God spake,” that is, which he spake, or when he spake.* So also Exodus 
vi. 28, mim a7 pis, “in the day when the Lord spake,” where the construct state of the noun 
may be regarded as in like manner put in regimen with the verb. Aben Ezra supports the same 
view of muwxn being grammatically in regimen with the verb nus, or rather with the whole 
following context, by the example of Isaiah xxix. 1, 414 msm mp, where the construct np 
seems to stand in precisely the same relation to the verb mon as Mm mx9 to RAD, 

But the word ‘3, it is maintained, denotes primal origination, and some would even con- 
tend, in defiance of etymology, that such is its primary and radical idea. It is certain, however, 
that everywhere else in this account it must mean something quite different. It is constantly 
afterwards used of divine acts or works which could only have been the giving form to matter 
that already is. In all the dividings, the gatherings, the evolutions of the plants and animals, 
the ordaining and disposing of the heavenly lights, the firmament, and even the making of the 
human body, there is no new matter. This is well represented by Aben Ezra in his comment 
on the word nna, ‘There are those,” he says, ‘“ who maintain that macs, creation, is (ety- 
mologically) the bringing out of nothing, and they refer to Numb. xvi. 80, min® asa. mes CR, 
‘if the Lord make a new thing’ (literally create a creation, &.), but they forget how it is said 
here that God created the great monsters (Ang. whales), and how it is said three times in one 
verse (27), God created man, and how also it is said, He creates the darkness (Isai xlv. 7, x3 
jon), though the darkness is only the negation of light, which is the real existing thing.” Com- 
mentary on (fen. 1. 

All these are constructions, formations, dispositions of matter; and this is certainly creation, 
whilst there is no evidence, except an assumption (not exegetical but rationalizing), of its mean- 
ing something else quite different in the first verse. It does indeed denote, as its most usual 
sense, a divine supernatural act, such as man, or any nature of itself, could not do,—although in ° 
the distinct piel form, and in its primary sense of cutting, it is sometimes applied to human 
works, as in Joshua xvii. 15. It is the divine supernatural making of something new, and which 
did not exist before. But new forms, especially as divinely established, are new things; and 
this, in fact, is the only proper sense in which they become things, res, realities, manifestations 
of something, vehicles of ideas, by which alone any material object becomes an object of thought, 
that is, a thing. The opposite notion is born of the prejudice which would make the forms of 
matter lower things than the formless matter itself,—if that can be called a thing instead of a 
substratum, power, or capacity for receiving forms, and thus becoming things. 

Besides, this idea of primal origination of matter could have been otherwise well expressed 
in Hebrew. Such language as we have, Psalms xxxiii. 9, “He commanded and it was” (though 
that also may be used of formal creation), would have been better adapted to such a purpose. 
By contrast, at least, with the decided structural or formative style that succeeds, it might have 
made it less doubtful whether the creation mentioned in the first verse was really and essentially 
different from that of the verses following. So also the language, Isaiah xlviii. 18, ‘I call to 
them, they stand up,” which probably was intended to express this very idea of primal origina- 
tion; though in the context it may be taken as simply a reference to these Mosaic formations : 
“They etand up together” (11m or at once, dua as the LXX. render it, Vulgate simut), or it may 
mean the whole creation, from first to last, as brought into being by the divine command, 
represented as one and instantaneous, though running through a vast chain of sequences. Just 


* In the same way the Judaico-Arabian translator, Arabs Erpenianus, as he ise commonly called, BAe Le Ja! 
a3, > Lut, “The beginning of God's creating the heavens and the earth’ —or the first creating of the heavens 
and the earth which God created. 
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before this, however, the prophet’s language is in the highest degree formative and structaral: 
‘“‘ My hand laid the foundations of the earth, my right hand spanned the heavens.” 

It may be admitted that the author of the account in Genesis probably regarded himself as 
describing the creation of the ali, since to his knowledge our immediate earth and heaven, with 
the phenomenal luminaries appearing as fixed in it, and belonging to it, were the all; but that 
he meant to tell us of the first matter, even of this, or of its coming out of nothing, cannot be 
certainly determined by any etymology of words, or by any infallible exegesis of the passage. 
There are certainly some things that look the other way. The implication, however, of the 
great fact is enough for us, even though the bare words of Moses might be thought to confine 
themselves to a more limited sphere. So Lange holds to the creation in the Bible being the 
absolute first origination, yet, from some things he has said, he seems to be content with the 
idea last mentioned as answering the theological inquiry, without enlarging the words in Genesis 
by any exegetical strain which they may not be able to bear. This is shown particularly in 
what he says, p. 165, about ‘‘ the earth-light, or the earth becoming light,” as being the analogue 
wherein is presented the primal origination of light, just as in the creation of man there is sym- 
bolized the creation of a spirit-world collectively. The argument or implication is: He who 
made light to be at one place or time, made it to be at all times, even at that time which was 
the absolute beginning of its existence; He who made the human spirit must have made all 
spirit, whether coeval with or immeasurably more ancient than man. 

Since then it is very difficult to make the fair verbal exegesis speak decidedly either way, 
may we not infer from this that we overrate the importance of one aspect of the question as 
compared with the other. Besides the clear implication aforesaid, which would make the 
recognition of a stractural creation at some particular time inseparable from the recognition of 
an absolute first origination of matter in its own time or times, there may be a question as to 
which is really the greater work, or more worthy of revelation, or which ought to have the 
greatest place in our minds,—this bare origination of the first matter, or the giving form to that 
matter. The first, many would say, unhesitatingly ; the second, they would regard as the lower, 
the less important, the less manifestive of the divine power and glory, or, in a word, as the easier 
work. Our philosophical thinking, in which we so much pride ourselves, and which we would 
* fain ascribe to God, whose “ ways are so far above our ways and his thoughts above our thoughts,” 
leads to this. It is favored by certain metaphysical notions which are not recognized, or but 
little recognized, in the usual style of the Scriptures. This first matter, hyle, foroe, heat, nebular 
fluid, world-dust, call it what we will, goes beyond all our sense conceptions, and, therefore, 
we think it must be something greater, more important, more difficult, requiring more of power 
and wisdom, and therefore higher in the divine estimation, than that informing, structural, 
architectural, idealizing, systematizing, developing work which builds up, and builds out, this 
first matter, force, &., into glorious forms for the contemplation, and magnificent worlds for 
the indwelling, of rational, spiritual beings. If we do not greatly mistake, both the style and 
the manifested interest of the Scriptures are the other way. The Bible does not talk to us, like 
Plato, of the hyle, the mother of matter, the substance that has none of the properties of mat- 
ter yet is capable of receiving them all, or of matter itself as something distinct from body ; it 
does not speak to us in the language of Aristotle about the first motion, the first mover, and the 
first moved, nor does it, after the more modern manner, have much to say of the first cause and 
the first causation, throwing all causality after it into the inferior place, or burying it in a godless 
nature. On the other hand, its high design is to impress us with the superior greatness of this latter 
outbuilding (cri{ew, Eph. iii. 9, xarnprioSas, Heb. xi. 8) as the peculiar work of the Logos, or Word, 
which gives form and life, and, in this sense, ita highcr or more real being, to this conceptionless 
first matter, or first force. This was the great work, if we may judge by the importance the Scripture 
attaches to it; this was pre-eminently the work of creation as carried on by the artistic Wisdom, 
Prov. viii. 22-82; and to this well corresponds what is said, John i. 3, 4, according to the old patris- 
tic division and interpretation of the passage, 8 ye-yover ev aire eo7 Gy, “that which was made (or 
originated) in Him was life ’—became life in Him. It is easy to see what is prominent in the 
Bible. It is not God the first motion, or the first force, or the first cause, or even as the origin- 
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ator of force and matter, but God the Great Architect; this is the idea which the Scripture 
language aims to impress so as to make it a living and controlling power in the soul, giving life 
and value to the other ideas, and preventing them from becoming mere scientific abstractions 
on the one hand, or dead naturalistic or pantheistic notions on the other. The abstract notion 
is ever assumed in the Bible as incladed in its creative representations, whilst it makes vivid the 
other and greater thought as the quickening power of all personal theistic conceptions. 

. The only notion we can form of matter in its lowest or primal entity is that of resistance i: 
space, or the furnishing bare sensation to a supposed sentiency, without anything beyond it, either 
as form for the intellect, or as qualifying variety for the sense. The manner of putting this 
forth, we may not know, but that does not give it the higher rank. Taken as o fact it is the 
lowest thing in the scale of the divine works, if we may be allowed to make any relative com- 
parisons among them. It is simply an exercise of the divine strength. On the other hand, the 
giving form to matter, which is so clearly and sublimely revealed as the true creative stage, is 
the work of the Divine Wisdom, and might be supposed worthy of God, as an exercise of his 
infinite intelligence, even if it had no other than an artistic end. The carrying these forms into 
the region of the moral, or the impressing moral designs upon them—in other words, building 
the world as the abode of life and the residence of moral and spiritual beings capable of witness- 
ing and declaring the glory of the Creator—is the work of the divine Love. In reversing this 
scale of dignities, the actually lower work comes to be regarded as the higher and the greater 
merely because it is the more remote from us. Nothing but some such feeling as this could 
have led to the strong desire, in modern times, of finding here a revelation of the metaphysical, 
es though this alone were creation proper, or as though the divine power and wisdom were not 
even more sublimely manifested in the creative evolution and formation of the physical. The 


_ painting is a much greater and higher creation than the canvas, even though the making of 


both were admitted as belonging to the same artist. 

In discussing these questions exegetically much also depends on the correct interpretation of 
the substantive verb mnon (and was) in the second verse. Does it denote a time cotemporaneous 
with the verb x2 in the first verse, or does it denote something succeeding, either as state on 
event,—namely, that the earth and heaven which had been created by a distinct and separate 
act there related, was afterwards (whether as having been left so, or as having become so by 
some cause or causes not mentioned) tohu and bohu? Or does it mean (as the Jewish authorities 
maintain) that this condition, whose time is denoted by nnn, was the beginning of the creation. 
described, or the chronological date when this creation (called the Mosaic) began? In other 
words, can the expression mm°n yaxm denote, grammatically, a succeeding instead of a 
cotemporaneous event? Certainly the far more usual form, if an after event, or an after state, had 
been intended, would have been “nmi, with 1 conversive, as in all the steps following, each 
distinctly marking succession, or one event coming out of and after another, as *n"1—di5"%— 
xIPN—NAIN—ws—ox, and so throughout. The usage in this very chapter is sufficient to. 
establish the rule, even if it were not so common everywhere else when a series of successive 
acts are thus laid down. 

Another question arises. Was all the creation that Moses intends-to describe intra sex dies, 
within six days, or was that part mentioned in the first verse extra dies, as it must be if the six 
daye chronologically began in the evening, that is, in the tohu and bohu, or when darkness was 
upon the face of the deep? But such exclusion would seem to be in the face of the express 
declaration in the fourth commandment: “in six days (within six days) God created the heavens 
and the earth.” If, then, there was anything ezira dies, or before the chronological beginning 
of the first day, which is so distinctly marked by its evening, it could not be intended here as 
part of this account ; for, from the time God began this creative work (whatever it might include) 
until he rested in the evening after the sixth, there were six days, be they Jong or short, and no 
more. The reasoning is plain. The six days began with the evening of the tohu, followed by 
the snx", or command for the shining of the light, which was the first act in the formation of 
the heaveng and the earth afterwards described. If, then, the first verse denotes a beginning 
before this, it must have been eztra sez dies. If we would bring it within, then it must bo: 
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regarded as caption to the whole account, or as a summary of the process afterwards in detail set 
forth. If it is without, then what is meant by the heavens and the earth (especially the earth) 
therein mentioned? Or it might be asked (and it would be very difficult to answer the question) 
what part of the first day, or how are we to get any part of the first day, or first night, between 
the nos of the first verse and the nnn of the second? 

Again—in the expression nnn Yun, it is to be noted that the subject stands before the 
verb, which makes it emphatic, or is designed to call attention to it as being the very same earth 
mentioned before, and whose creation is now going to be more particularly described: and as 
for the earth (or, dué as for the earth, as there is abundant authority for rendering the particle 
s), it was so and s0,—in such a condition, as though to separate it from the heavens (the earth 
heavens) which is not created, thet is, divided from the general mass, until the seoond day, when 
God first named it historically by calling the firmament heaven. 

But can we conclusively rest on such a grammatical exegesis? Certainly not. The usual 
law of the Hebrew tenses, though strongly favoring it (aided as it is by the other considerations - 
mentioned), is not sufficiently fixed and without exceptions, seeming or real, to warrant any inter- 
preter in speaking positively from such data alone; but certainly this applies with still greater 
force to those who would be dogmatically positive in maintaining the other view. Grammatical 
. exegesis, even when most thoroughly pursued, may fail of reaching the absolute truth, for that 
truth may be in itself ineffable. It is, however, the true way, and the only way, of getting at 
the order of the conceptions as they existed, or as they arose, in the mind of the writer; and 
this is of the utmost value, even though it may have to be determined by the bare collocation 
of a word ora particle. Still, the conception is itself but a species of language representing the 
idea even as it is itself represented by the words, It is the last thing in language to which we can 
reach, and we must take it as standing most immediately, if not most infallibly, for the truth 
that lies still behind it. | 

“ And darkness was upon the face of the deep,” the mimn, or formless waste. Darkness is 
nothing of itself, yet still it denotes something more than a mere negation, or a mere absence. 
It indicates rather the obstruction of something that already is. As its Hebrew name implies 
(with the slightest etymological variation sion for un), it is a holding back, like the Latin tene- 
bra from teneo (the m in umbre, embra, being phonetically lost in its kindred labial b, as in 
lambda, labda), and the Greek oxéros with the same ultimate radix (sk=usk). This darkness was 
chronologically the first or commencing night of the Hexaémeron, just as the light that /ollows 
is, beyond all question, the first. morning of the first day. It was even then the shadow of some- 
thing coming (its skadus, Gothic, or shade, same as Greek sk, oxdros). During all this night it was 
the obstruction of a power, or the sign of such obstruction, until the brooding spirit loosed its 
vetpas (opov, or “chains of darkness” (2 Pet. ii. 4), and the voice of the Word was heard com- 
manding that power to comeforth. Nothing is more certain than that in the Mosaic account 
the light there mentioned comes phenomenally, and historically, after the darkness, and even 
after the water of the tehom, whether we regard it as gas-form or liquid-form, that is, water 
proper, according to Lange’s distinction. What a most serious difficulty is this for those who 
say that the Mosaic account in its first mention of light has respect to its primal original, or first 
being,—whether it be the material or dynamical entity merely, or that glorious form of power 
which is called God’s garment (Ps. civ. 2), and in which he is said to dwell (1 Tim. vi. 16) as in an 
element most real yet unapproachable by human vision! Can we doubt that light was even 
then a latent power in the tehom before it was commanded “to shine out of darkness,” éx oxé- 
sous (2 Corinth. iv. 6), and upon the darkness, and that it had existed before this earthly morn- 
ing, and that, too, not as a formless hyle merely, or first matter, but in forms ineffably bright 
and glorious snot as a mere force or dynamical entity which never before had had visibility, but 
as recognized by the angels and sons of God who shouted for joy (Job xxxviii. 7) at this its new 
_Jorm, and that first appearance upon the earth which God called day? 
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PART IL 
THE HEXAEMERON, OR THE CREATIVE DAYS. 


What mean these days, says the great father Augustine, long before geology was born—these 
strange sunless days: quid volunt dies transacti sine luminaribus? An ista dierum enumeratio 
ad distinctionem talet inter illam naturam que non facta est, et eas que facta sunt, ut mane 
nominarentur propter speciem, vespera vero propter privationem : “ does the enumeration of days 
and nights avail for a distinction between the nature that is not yet made (not yet formed or 
brought into form) and those which are made, so that they should be called morning, propter 
speciem (4. €., in reference to manifestation, coming out, receiving form, or species) and evening 
propter privationem (i. ¢., their want of form, or formlessness, total or comparative).” De Genest 
ad Literam, Lib. ii. ch. 14. Hence he does not hesitate to call them nature, natures, births or 
growths, also mora, delays, or solemn pauses, in the divine work. They are dies ineffabiles ; 
their true nature cannot be told,—dies cujusmodi sunt, aut perdiffcile nobis aut etiam impossibile 
sat cogitare, quanto magis dicere. Hence they are called days as the best symbol by which the 
idea cagld be expressed. They are God-divided days and nights, inter qua divisit Deus, in 
distinction from the sun-divided, inter gua dixit ut dividant luminaria. Common solar days, 
he says, are mere vicissitudines cali, mere changes in the positions of the heavenly bodies, and 
not spatia morarum or evolutions in nature belonging to a higher chronology, and marking their 
epochs by a law of inward change instead of incidental outward measurements. As to how long 
or how short they were he gives no opinion, but contents himself with maintaining that day is not 
aname of duration; the evenings and the mornings are to be regarded not so much in respect 
to the passing of time (temporis preteritionem), as to their marking the boundaries of a period- 
ical work or evolution, per guendam terminum quo intelligitur quousque sit natura proprius 
modus, et unde sit natura alteriue exordium. This is not a metaphorical, but the real and proper 
sense of the word day—the most real and proper sense, the original sense, in fact, inasmuch as 
it contains the essential idea of cyclicity or rounded periodicity, or self-completed time, without 
any of the mere accidents that belong to the outwardly measured solar or planetary epochs, be 
they longer or shorter: ac sic unus est dies (one day, a day by itself) non istorum dicrum intel- 
ligendua quos videmus circuitu solis determinari atque numerari, sed alio guodam modo. 

It is sometimes said, if Moses did not intend the common solar day here, why did he not give 
ns some intimation to that effect? The devout, scripture-loving and scripture-revering Augustine 
saw such intimations in abundance, saw them on the very face of the account. There was no 
doubt-raising science then, nor anything in philosophy, that drove this most profound yet most 
humble and truth-seeking mind to such conclusions,” He could not read the first of Genesis and 
think of ordinary days. It was the wondrous style of the narrative that affected him, the 
wondrous nature of the events and times narrated; it was the impression of strangeness, of vast- 
hess, as coming directly from the account itself, but which so escapes the notice of unthinking, 
ordinary readers. Wonderful things are told out of the common use of language, and therefore 
common terms are to be taken in their widest compass, and in their essential instead of their 
accidental idea. It is the same feeling that affects us when we contemplate the language of 
prophecy, or that which is applied to the closing period, or great day of the world’s eschatology. 
No better term could be used for the creative mora, pauses, or successive natures, as Augustine 
styles them ; and so no better words than evening and morning could be used for the antithetical 
vicissitudes through which these successions were introduced. See Augustine wherever the 
subject comes up, in his books De Genesi ad Literam, Contra Manichaos, and De Civitate Dei. 

Carrying along with us these thoughts of the great father, we get a mode of exegesis which 
is most satisfactory in itself, and which need not fear the assaults of any science. It transcends 
science; it cannot possibly have any collision with it, and can, therefore, never have any need of 
what is called reconciliation. It treats of origins or beginnings in nature,—things to which science 
can never reach. It is a mode of exegesis most satisfactory as being most exclusive,—that is, 
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froin the very nature of the things related, based directly on the account itself as mainly and 
necessarily self-interpreting. Notions in science, notions m philosophy or in theology, that 
stand outside of it, and even etymologies or modes of naming that become fixed in language 
at later periods, nay suggest ideas, but they are not to control the interpretation of a document 
40 isolated from all other writings and of such exceeding antiquity. 

As with the account as a whole, so is it, in great measure, with each part. It interprets 
itself. Thos in the first day: each name is so connected with the others as to present little or 
no difficulty in determining their general meaning in such relation, though on a scale which, of 
itself, separates them from their ordinary use in other applications. Keep within the account 
and there is light; the obscurity and the difficulty increase when we resort to helps outside of 
it. If we scek for the meanings of yom, ereb, boger, day, evening, and morning, we find them 
in the very order, and mutually interpreting significance, of the facts presented. These are clear 
as facts, however ineffable in their comparative magnitude and evolving causalities. 

‘‘ And the earth was tohu and bohu.” What was that? It was the opposite of the form- 
assuming conditions and evolutions immediately afterwards described. smm occurs, besides this, 
eighteen times in the Old Testament, but the general idea, to which we are led by the context 
and contrasts here, furnishes the best exposition of their special applications elsewhere. It is a 
striking illustration of what may seem a paradox to some minds, but which is, nevertheless, a 
fundamental law of language, that the general precedes the particular in the naming of things. 
The word is applied to a desolate city, Isai. xxiv. 10; xxxiv. 11, to a desert in which the waters 
evaporate and disappear, Job vi. 18, to a wilderness in which there 1s no way, 495 Xd INN, Job 
xii. 24, Psalms cvii. 40, to the earth and heavens going back to ruin, as seen in the prophetic 
vision, Jerem. iv. 23: ‘I saw the mountains, and they were trembling, and all the hills were 
moving fast; I looked and behold there was no man, and all the birds of the heavens were gone ; 
I beheld the earth, it was tohu and bohu; J looked to the heavens, there was no light.” Hence its 
moral applications, Isaiah xli, 29; xxix. 21; and especially Isaiah xliv. 9; idolatry is moral con- 
fusion, ap obliteration of all moral forms and distinctions. These places, instead of being necessary 
to explain Gen. i. 2, get their meaning from it. The first is lexically the key passage. The words, 
however, that immediately follow are, to some extent, an exegesis of these names. And dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. It was formlessness in its two modes of invisibility and 
indivisibleness. It was an undistinguishablo wasteness. There was na light whereby to see, and 
there was a want of that division and separation into distinct objects, without which there is no 
true visibility, even if the light were present. Hence the LXX. well renders tmz 1m adpatos Kat 
dxaragxevaoros, invisible and unformed. Next,we have the first mention of the separating, form- 
giving power.—‘ The Ruah Elohim, the Spirit of God, was brooding upon the waters.” Then 
comes the Word, and morning breaks. Light is the first separation. It is divided from the darkness, 
which shows that it had before existed in the tohu, and in combination with it. And God calls it 
day whilst the former state he calls night. It is his own naming, and we must take it as our guide 
in the interpretation of the words. It is not any duration, but the phenomenon, the appearing 
itself, that is first called day. Then the term is used for a period, to denote the whole event, or 
the whole first cycle of events, with its two great antithetical parts. And there was an evening 
and there was a morning, one day. We look into the account to see what corresponds to this 
naming. What was the night? Certainly the darkness on the face of the waters. What was 
the morning? Oertainly the light that followed the brooding spirit and the commanding word. 
How long was the day? How long the night, or the darkness? The account tells us nothing 
about it. Thore is something on its face which seems to repel any such question. The whole 
spirit and style of the account are at war with the narrowness and arbitrariness of any such 
computation. Where are we to get twelve hours for this first night? Where is the point of 
commencement, when darkness began to be on the face of the waters? All is vast, sublime, 
immeasurable. The time is as formless as the material. It has indeed a chronology, but on 
another scale than that which was afterwards appointed (v. 14) to regulate the history of a 
completed world with its sky-gazing human inhabitant. One who thinks seriously on the diffi- 
culty of accommodating this first great day to twenty-four hours, as we now measure them, needs 
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po other argument. And yet the decision here settles the whole question. This first day is the 
model, in this respect, for all the rest. There is certainly no determined time here, unless we 
assume that a fixed duration, as now measured by the sun, is not merely an incident, but the 
essential and unchangeable idea of the word day, never departing from it, whatever may be the 
coadition and circumstances to which it is applied. And for this, neither the essential laws of 
language, nor the usages of language, give us any authority, whilst everything looks the other 
way. All is indefinite except the fact of the great separation accomplished, with its two con- 
tras:ed states and one completed period, to which the names ered, boger, yom, evening, morning, 
day, are respectively given. Our English translation of the closing formula is deficient. It fails 
to present the reason of its own introductién, and the relation it bears to what preceded: ‘“‘And 
the evening and the morning were,”—there is no article to justify this; there is no mention of 
evening and morning before to which it might be supposed to refer. The evening and the 
morning may indeed be said to have made the day quantitively, but that is not what is here 
expressed; otherwise the verb should have been plural, asin ch. ii. 24, smx pad on, “they 
shall be one flesh.” Neither is day the predicate after "m1, but stands by itself as the time 
when. The Hebrew, to correspond to the English as given in our version, would be 
Sex CT Ips sism wn, The trae rendering is: “and there was an evening, and there was 
a morning, the first day.” So the Syriac and the Septuagint: xat ¢yévero domépa kal éyévero mpwi. 
In like manner Maimonides: ‘and there was an evening and there was a morning of the first 
day.” But why is the assertion made here, and what is its force? It is not a mere tautology, 
such as our English version would seem to make it. It is exegetical; it is designed to give us 
an intimation of something strange and peculiar in the language, and to explain its application. 
This ante-solar day, marked by no sunrising or sunsetting, or any astronomical measurement, 
and without any computed duration, had still an evening and a morning of its own, and might, 
therefore, be justly called aday. What this evening and morning were, is left for the reader to 
discover in the account itself. As applied to a supposed ordinary day, the assertion, especially 
as it reads in our version, would have little or no discoverable force. On the other supposition, it 
has a most emphatic meaning, and this we may regard as the reason of its formal utterance, and 
its solemn repetition at the close of each similar period. In a similar manner they all had an 
evening and a morning, however strange it might seem, without a shining sun. Each is marked 
by the same great antithetical distinction; each has a new appearing; but as this is somewhat 
different in each creative stage, so is there a demand in each for the same easential announce- 
ment, And there was an evening, and there was a morning, second day,—third day,—fourth 
day, and so on. 

The clear apprehension of the first day opens up all the rest. The same exegesis would bear 
repetition in every one. ‘ And God said: ‘ Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and led it be a dividing between the waters and the waters, &c.;’ and it was so; and God called 
the firmament heaven ; and there was an evening, and there was a morning, day second.” Wo 
look back to find them. Where was the morning here? It was this second dividing and the 
appearing of this new glory as its result. It is the sky, the atmosphere, with its auroral light. 
It is the causality represented in this purely phenomenal language by which Moses describes it, 
according to the conceptions he had of it, and which no more guarantees any vulgar notion, than 
it does any science or philosophy, perfect or imperfect, that might be brought to explain it. 
The more clear determines that which is less so. The new appearing of the firmament being 
the morning, that from which it had been divided, or that preceding state in which the earth 
had been left after the separation of the light, and in which the fluid masses of air and water 
yet remained in their chaotic formations, is the night. And so, as the formula seems to imply, 
each time it is repeated ; in this way there was also an evening and there was a morning, second 
day,—in this way, or the only way that exegesis will allow; for there was no visible sunrising 
or sunsetting, no astronomical measurements to make a morning and an evening of any other 
kind. The appearing of the dry land as it rose out of the waters, and the quick growth of bloom- 
ing vegetation that covered it, was the third morning. And then that scene of glory, the first 
appearing of the sun, moon, and stars in the firmament, now prepared for their revelation, — this 
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was the fourth great morning to which the name is given, and not to any particular rising of the 
sun in the east as the beginning of acommon day. As there had been a commencement of light, 
of life, so now there is a commencement of astronomical time with its subordinate periods of 
gun-divided days, not to be confounded, as Augustine says, with the great God-divided days of 
which the fourth was one as well as the rest. Life moving in the waters, and soaring in the 
air, this was the fifth appearing; and so, according to the ever-preserved analogy, the fifth great 
morning of the world. 

Again a solemn pause, with nature left to its repose, how long or short is not revealed, and 
the sixth morning breaks. It is the latter portion of the sixth day. Now man appears, whether 
in its earlier or later stage. He is surrounded by the animal world, over which he is to exercise 
his more immediate dominion. The seventh is the morning of the divine rest. The evening 
that precedes is not named in the first chapter, but perhaps we may find it in the supplementary 
account of the second, where there are mentioned two remarkable evolutions that seem to have 
no other period to which they can be assigned. They are the naming of things, or the divine 
aiding the human in the development of language, and that mysterious sleep of humanity (was 
it long or short?) in which by a process most concisely symbolized, but utterly ineffable in 
respect to the manner, the female human is brought out as the closing work, and man awakes 
complete in the likeness of God. “In the image of God created he him ; male and female created 
he them.” 

It may be said that such a representation seems to make the days run into each other. This 
may be admitted without regarding it as any valid objection. The darkness still left is the 
remains, gradually diminishing, of the primeval chaos. Each night is a daughter of the ancicnt 
Nox, whilst each new morning is a rising into a higher light. In other words, the evening to 
each day, though still a disorder and a darkness, is a diminution of the darkness that went before, 
whilst the posisive light of each new morning continues on, adding its glory to the mornings 
that follow, and “shining more and more unto the pin 4159, the perfect day,” or perfection of 
the day (Prov. iv. 18), the finished and finishing day—the all-including day, mentioned Gen. ii. 
4, asthe day when God made the heavens and the earth. And so, as Lange observes (and it is 
& most important remark, both for the scientific and scriptural view), each is “a glory that ex- 
celleth,” but still a building on, and a carrying on, the energies that preceded. Each is a new 
swell of the mighty organ, combining all the former tones, and raising them to a higher and still 
higher chorus, until 


The diapason closes full on man. 


Each day is a new beginning, bringing out a new state of things to be blessed, or called good, 
but it is not necessarily a finishing of that work until the “heavens and earth are finished 
with all their hosts,” and there is pronounced that closing benediction ("xa a1, all good, ‘‘ very 
good’) which ushers in the sabbath. Each day, as a beginning by itself, contains the incipient 
powers and elements of its peculiar work, but does not exhaust those energies. The light is 
still evolving in the second day; the fluids are still parting in the third; the firmament, though 
having its auroral light before, is becoming still brighter in the fourth; vegetable and animal 
life are coming to still greater perfection in the fifth and sixth. 

May not the same be said of man? On the sixth day, his “ bringing into the kosmos” be- 
comes complete; the divine allooution, “Let us make man,” receives its accomplishment, and 
the process by which his material and physical structure is edaced from the earth is finished . 
but may we not suppose that the preparation for this last and crowning work, and so the work 
iteelf, runs through all the previous cycles? ‘“ Thine eyes did see my substance yet unfinished, and in 
thy book all my (members) were written, the days they were fashioned, when there was not one in 
them,” Ps. cxxxix. 16. This remarkable passage may apply primarily to the individual genera- 
tion ; it doubtless includes it; and yet there is something about it which seems to indicate a wider 
and a deeper application to the origin of our generic physical humanity, and to its first germ or 
material, as it lay in the formlessness of the chaos. 

The Septuagint has rendered "nb; (Ps. cxxxix. 16) by a word very similar to that by which it 
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describes the tohu, dxardpyacrcy pov, my unformed or unwrought—Vulgate: imperfeetum meum, 
my unmade. But the most striking resemblance is suggested by the pom, the days, which our 
translators have rendered ‘‘in continuance,” thereby greatly impairing the force and significance 
of the language. ‘Thine eyes saw it then unfinished,” during all the days in which it was receiv- 
ing formation, 1¥°9 5.0", when they were being formed, or written down in thy book, 
oma ms xd, These last words have puzzled all the commentators. If the passage may be 

“referred to the primal formation of humanity, then it would be, not only a fair view, but even 
the most legitimate one, grammatically, to refer sm, as also the pronoun in pms to pH. just 
preceding —‘' during the days they were formed, and even when there was no one (no first day) 
among them.” ‘Even before the day” (compare Isaiah xliii. 18) God was writing or preparing 
this book of the human record; it dates from the very foundation of the world—Eph. i. 4, Heb. 
iv. 8, Rev. xiii. 8. 

The fall formation of man in the sixth day does not oppose the idea that the powers and 
evolutions of matter that were finally sublimated into the imperishable germ of the human body, 
and the types from lower forms that finally went into the human physical constitution, were 
being prepared during all the days. This was his being formed out of the earth, that is, out of 
nature in its evolving series. Here, too, it may be said (though with the diffidence that becomes 
every exegetical attempt to penetrate these creative mysteries), we have some light upon that 
dark and puzzling language, ‘‘ when I was made in secret and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth,” Ps. oxxxix. 15—in inferioribus terra,—in profundtssimis natura. The 
common explanation that refers this language to the maternal womb does not satisfy, and it has 
no exegetical authority in any similar use of such a metaphor in the Bible Hebrew. It becomes 
more easy, if we regard it as the womb of nature, the earth out of which the Lord God formed 
man. In the language, too, of the thirteenth verse "29m (compare Ezek. xxviii. 14, 16—s1"5 
qz1on—émoxtace, Luke i. 85), “thou didst overshadow me in my mother’s womb,” there is a 
striking resemblance to the image of the spirit brooding or hovering over the formless tehom. 
It is not strange that the author of this most sublime Psalm should have had in view, either 
primarily or suggestively, this remoter generation. Man, generically, in his appointment to 
dominion, is clearly the subject of Psalm viii. 4, 5,6; why should his generic origination be 
thought too remote an idea for the profound and contemplative oxxxixth? 
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The most clear and direct is found in the Fourth Commandment, Exod. xx. 11: “Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work, for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth.” This 
language is held to be conclusive evidence of the latter having been ordinary days. They are 
of the same kind, it is said, or they would not have been put in such immediate connection. 
There could not be such a sudden change or rise in the meaning. This looks plausible, but a 
carefal study shows that there is something more than first strikes us. It might be replied that 
there is no difference of radical idea—which is essentially preserved, and without any metaphor 
in both uses—but a vast difference in the scale. There is, however, a more definite answer 
furnished specially by the text itself, and suggested immediately by the objectors’ own method 
of reasoning. God’s days of working, it is said, must be the same with man’s days of working, 
because they are mentioned in such close connection. Then God’s work and man’s work must 
also be the same, or on the same grade for a similar reason. The Hebrew word is the same for 
both: “In six days shalt thou labor and do (m-wz) all thy work ; for in six days the Lord made 
(nz>, made, wrought) heaven and earth.” Is there no transition here to a higher idea? And 
80 of the resting: ‘‘ The seventh shall be to thee a sabbath (maw, a rest), for the Lord thy God 
rested (m3™1) on the seventh day,”—words of the same general import, but the less solemn or 
more human term here applied to Deity. What a difference there must have been between God's 
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work and man’s work,—above all, between God’s ineffuble repose and the rest demanded for 
human weariness, Must we not carry the same difference into the ¢imes, and make a similar 
ineffable distinction between the divine working-days and the human working-days,—the God- 
divided days, as Augustine calls them, and “the sun-divided days,” afterwards appointed to us 
tor “signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years,” of our lower chronology? Such a pointe 
ing to a higher scale is also represented in the septennial sabbath, and in the great jubilee period 
of seven times seven. They expand upwards and outwards like a series of concentric circles, 
but the greatest of them is still a sign of something greater; and how would they all collapse, 
and lose their sublime import, if we regard their antitype as less than themselves, or, in fact, 
no greater than their least! The other analogy, instead of being forced, has in it the highest 
reason. It is the true and effective order of contemplation. The lower, or earthly, day is made 
a memorial of the higher. We are called to emember by it. In six (human) days do all thy 
work; for in six (divine) days the Lord made heaven and earth. The juxtaposition of the words, 
and the graduated correspondence which the mind is compelled to make, aid the reminiscence 
of the higher idea. An arc of a degree on the small eartlily circle represents a vastly wider 
urc as measured on the celestial sphere. <A sign of our swiftly passing times corresponds to one 
ineffably greater in the higher chronology of world-movements, where one day is a thousand 
years, and the years are reckoned from Olam to Olam (Ps. xc. 2), whilst the Olams themselves 
become units of measurement (aidves ray aiwvwyv) to the Malcuth col Olamim,* or ‘kingdom of 
all eternities,” Psalm cxlv. 18, and 1 Tim. i.17. There is a harmony in this which is not only 
sublimely rational, but truly Biblical. It is the manner of the Scriptures thus to make times 
and things on earth representatives, or under-types, of things in the heavens,—timoéeiypara ray 
€v rois cupavois, Heb. ix. 28. Viewed from such a standpoint these parallolisms in the language 
of the Fourth Commandment suggest of themselves a vast difference between the divine and the 
human days, even if it were the only argument the Bible furnished for that purpose. As the 
work to the work, as the rest to the rest, so are the times to the times. 

But what was the impression on the ancient Jewish mind? It is important to understand 
this, if we can. Had the Jews commonly conceived of these creative days as being of the ordinary 
kind, could the fact have been so utterly unnoticed in the frequent references we find to the 
account of creation, and the frequent use of its imagery, in the Hebrew poetry. Almost all the 
other wonders of the narrative are alluded to in Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Amos, and such 
passages in the historical books as Nehemiah ix. 6. Every other striking feature of the account 
is dwelt upon but this wondrous brevity, the greatest marvel of them all, as it would impress 
itself upon the mere human imagination picturing it on its sense-scale. All creation begun and 
finished in six solar days! The earth, the air and seas, with all their swarming spheres of life, 
the hosts of heaven, sun, moon, and stars, angels and men, all called from non-existence, from 
nothingness we may say, and their evolution completed in one week, such weeks as those that 
are now so rapidly passing away !—a week measured, as to extent, by our present time-scale, 
though tho index of that scale—and this adds still to the wonder—had not yet been set in its 
commencing stages. It is hard to believe this. Not the fact itself, we mean, of such a creation, 
—for there is nothing repugnant to reason either in its shortness or its instantaneousness, if God 
had so willed it—but the utter silence respecting such a wonder in every other part of the Bible. 
There must have been something in the most ancient conceptions of time, especially of monic or 
world-times, that led to this. It is shown by their use of the great Olamic plurals before 
referred to, and the transfer of the same usage to the sons of the New Testament. Our most 
modern thought of eternity is that of blank, undivided duration, ante-mundane and post-mundane, 
with only a short week (measured, too, on the scale of the thing yet uncreated), and the brief 
secular human history intervening like a narrow isthmus between two unmeastred and immeasur- 
able oceans. Without our saying which is the true view, it may with great confidence be main- 
tained that a mode of thinking anid conceiving, so blank in the one aspect, and so narrow in the 


*oxcdy 55 misdo, Ps. calv. 13. Our translators have rendered this, everlasting kingdom. It is a specimen of the 
manner in whick these mighty Hebrew pluralities are covered up, and their vast significance obscured, by vague and cone 
ceptionless terms. 
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other, would never have given rise to such an Olamic language (if we may call it so) as we 
sctually find in our Hebrew Bible, even in its most ancient parts. The very fact that our 
modern translation everywhere avoids expressing, or covers up these Olamic and sonic plurals, 
shows the change in the modern conception. Our authorized version is more defective here © 
than the old Wickliffe, which being made from the Vulgate, resembles more in this the old 
versions, 

The Jewish mind, prophetical, contemplative, and poetical, seems always to have conceived 
of creation as vast, indefinite, and most ancient. We see this especially in that sublime passage 
Prov. viii. 22: “The Lord possessed me,” says the eternal Logos, or Wisdom, yax %x pa “from 
the antiquities of the earth,”—as though that, instead of being about three thousand years and 
one week over, were the remotest conception to which the human mind could reach. I was 
with Him, ti-—o",—day-—day—day after day, even with “the Ancient of days,” before each 
of his “works of old.” Before the tehom, before the springing of the fountains, before the 
mountains were settled, before the hills arose, before the =m mony wn, or primeval dust of 
the world,—when he was preparing the heavens, when he was setting a compass upon the 
face of the.deep, when he made the rakia, or established the clouds to stand above, when he 
made strong the fountains of the deep, and put his law upon the sea; during all this time I was 
there, yom, yom; I was the Architect (the Mediator, 6 xaraprioryp, a8 4:0% should be rendered, 
xe Heb. xi. 8), rejoicing always before Him. But the greatest joy of the Logos was in the human 
ereation, ‘‘ My delight was in the Sons of Adam,”—he “loved us before the foundations of the 
world.” How it fills the mind to overflowing with its ever-ascending, ever-expanding climaxes, 
ita mighty preparations, and preparations for preparations! How it goes continually back to 
the more and more remote! How it seems to tax language to convey a conception of vast and 
ineffable antiquities! What a chain of sequences! If we would fix it still more impressively 
on the mind, in one all-embracing declaration, turn to Hebrews xi. 8: “ By faith we understand 
that the worlds were formed (xarnpricSas rovs alwvas) by the Word of God.” How has it escaped 
so many commentators here, that the word for worlds is not xécpovs, worlds of space, and never 
used thas in the plural, but aié»as, corresponding to the Hebrew p75», and presenting an idea 
unknown to its classical usage, or worlds in time? “By faith we understand that the ages, 
the eternities, the swcula, or great world-times, were mediated (xarmpricSa), or put in order, by 
the Word of God.” 

There is an allusion to the creative days in Micah v. 1, although it is unnecessarily obscured 
in our Eng’ish version: ‘‘ And thou Bethlehem Ephratah,—out of thee shall He come forth 
whose goings forth have been of old, from the days of eternity "—or “from the days of the 
world”: gdix snD, dn’ dpyns é& nuepav aldvos, Vulg.: egressus ejus ab initio, a diebus eternitatis. 
Both of these expressions, pwpn and pdiy "n°, may denote an ancient time generally in the 
history of the earth, or of the chosen people, as in Isaiah Ixiii. 9, 11, Micah vii. 20; but here, if 
the passage refers to the Logos, as it is understood by all Christian commentators, the reference 
to the still greater antiquity of the creative times, or the creative days, is unmistakable. It is 
the contrast between the humble going forth at Bethlehem, and those ancient outgoings of the 
Word, which are recorded each day in the First of Genesis, from the first emphatic sax" of 
ver. 8, until the crowning one, ver. 26, where the plural is used in the solemn allocution 
DIN mms. OMdx sox, “and God said, Let us make man.” Thus regarded, the parallelism 
between it and Prov. viii. and Hebrews xi. 8, seems very clear. We need. only revert to the 
well-known fact, that the ancient Targumists or paraphrasts explain these declarations by the 
xsavo (Mimra), or Verbum Dei, which is doubtless the same with what is intended by the Logos 
in John i. 1,2. The language of Prov. viii. 22 ff. and the dx’ dpyjs of the LXX. in Micah v. 1, 
are sufficient to explain the origin of the phraseology in John i. 1, Heb. xi. 8, and Colossians i. 16, 
without the aid of any Platonic or Philonic suggestion. So Rabbi Schelomo (Rashi) interprets 
Micah v. 2, of the Messiah, and explains pipn, and pbiy sn, by a reference to Psalm Ixxii. 
17, 3B 493" Day 72nd, which the Chaldaic interpreter renders, “before the sun his name was 
preordained.” biz xa%m “from the days of eternity; from everlasting was I anointed (*n302 
see the same word Ps. ii. 6), from the beginning, or ever the earth was.” 
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The manner in which the creative days appear in the civ. Psalm has drawn the attention of 
commentators ancient and modern. It is noticed by Steir, Hengstenberg, and Ewald. It is 
dwelt upon by Geier and Kimchi. It is expressly admitted by Hupfeld, one of the most rational- 
izing of German interpreters. The author of the Psalm seems to have had it in mind throughout, 
though he does not present the days in the formal methodical order, but gives much more prom- 
inence to some parts than to others. It colors his conceptions, and give much of its sublimity 
to his pictorial language. Here are the creative days in all the greatness of their evolutions, but 
no mention of the brevity, no hint of any such impression on the mind of the writer, nothing to 
suggest anything of the kind to the mind of the reader. There is the feeling of vastness, 
power, immensity. We recognize great works and great processes, but without any signs of 
measurement or computation, such as could hardly have been kept out by one who carried with 
him all along the limited time-conception of one ordinary week, or of six ordinary solar days. 
There is no wonder expressed, no sense of the difficulties that we experience in the attempt to 
reduce the first great movements to such a soale,—t. ¢., to think of measurement without a 
measure, or of solar days without a sun. From the Psalm iteelf, certainly, if we carried nothing 
else into the interpretation, no such impression of brevity would be obtained. All is the other 
way. There is the formless abyss, the light taking the place of darkness upon the face of the 
waters, the building of the upper chambers, the separation of the air, the spreading out of the 
aky, the establishment of the firmament* with the olouds therein, the calling into ministerial 
agency of the new forees of nature, the making the winds his messengers, his servant the flam- 
ing fire. There is the going forth again of the mighty Word, ‘‘the thunder of his power,” in 
the dividing and gathering of the waters that before had stood above the mountains, or the places 
where they afterwards appeared. The abyss had covered them as a garment, but now the hills 
emerge, the valleys sink, the process goes on until they reach the “places formed for them.” t 
Then comes the era of life, and it should be remembered that they are not Promethean plastic 
formations hore ce!ebrated, but life in its long-settled habits and locations; the beasts of the 
fields aro drinking of the waters that ran in the valleys, the wild asses are roaming the desert, 
tho birds are flying in the air and singing between the branches. It is a most vivid picture of 
the luxuriant growth of the early species, both animal and vegetable, with the rich provisions 
for its support, ver. 18-18, Again, there is the appointment of the moon for seasons, the giving 
to the sun his law for rising and setting (ver. 19), and at last man going forth to the work and 
labor of humanity. Throughout it all there is the one animating life, the Rush Elohim, from 
whose quickening power proceed all these lower orders of vitality, and at whose withdrawal 
they gasp (j;9995), and return again to their dust, ver. 29. The creative doxology too is not 
omitted: ‘‘ How great are thy works, O Lord! in Wisdom (or by Wisdom mesma, through the 
eternal Logos) hast thou made them all.” (See John i. 2, Cologs. i. 17, ra wavta év aire cundornee.) 
It is but the repetition of the sx0 a1 mam, the “good, lo, very good,” of Gen. i. 81: “The 
glory of the Lord is forever, the Lord rejoices in his works.” ¢ 

There is no mistaking here the outline of the creative picture, and of the creative times, yet 


* All this, it is true, is expressed in optical language in respect to space, but there is no conceptual limit in regard to 
time. The reason of this may be inferred from the very position of the ancient mind. Their want of outward science 
limited their space conceptions, but time belonging mainly to the inner sense, there was not only no conceptual hindrance, 
buf an actual freedom of thought leading on to those vast Olamic ideas which are a characteristic of the Hebrew language. 
And thus it is that the space conceptions of the Bible fall greatly behind those of solence, whilst its time ideas went so far 
beyond them. This was the case, at least until quite lately, or since certain discoveries of the world’s antiquities have 
given us a new impression of the Olams and ons, the ages and ages of ages, or the aisves tiv aldver, of the Scriptures. 

t Nothitle can moro clearly denote a process extending far beyond a solar day than this kind of language: M10 My 
nnd, the very places they now occupy, and which were of old appointed for them. There is the same significance in the 
‘‘aettling of the mountains,” Prov. viil. 25, 132033 BYAM BDA. Ascondunt monies, descendunt campt. Our version, 
which is the opposite of all the ancient, and directly opposed to the Hebrew (misps S399 B23 4 *), could only 
have come from an erroneous prejudgment that this language referred to the flood. Even in that case it would have been 
false to the optical conception. 

t It might not do to rely upon it alone, but after such a clear reference to creation and the creative days in other 
parts of the Pealm, it does not seem forced if we regard ver. 83, 34 as suggested by the thought of the creation-sabbath, and 
filled with the emotion it would naturally inspire: ‘I will sing unto the Lord ; I will rejoios in the Lord; and my medita- 
tion shall be sweet,”—=°3%, it shall be like the evening time, the hour of calm yet joyous feeling. 
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the impression is not one of brevity. There is order here, succession and evolution on a vast 
wale; but no intimation of a crowding into times out of harmony with the conception of the 
works, or the scale of duration which the conceptual truthfulness of the picture demands. If 
we had nothing bat this passage, no one would think of solar days in connection with its great 
transitions. Now, what we want to get at is the thought of the writer, the subjective state out 
of which arose such langnage and such a mode of conceiving. We study him as a very old 
interpreter of Gen. j., who is the best witness to us of the ancient feeling. Rationalizing com- 
mentaiors recognize here the creative days, but they somehow fail to see that the writer’s con- 
ception of the work, and his manner of setting forth the vastness and sublimity of its successions, 
are not easily reconciled with the notion of common solar days,—a meaning these commentators 
are determined to fasten on Gen. i, for the obvious reason that it discredits the account, and 
seems to give them some ground for calling it amyth. It was a similar blindness that led Rosen- 
miller to derive the Bible cosmogony from the Persians, whilst at the same time contending 
for the interpretation of short 24-hour days. According to his own showing the Persians (Zen- 
devesta) held that the world was generated in six periods (sex temporibus), or times, left altogether 
indefinite. If the Mosaic account must be traced to a Persian paternity, let it at least have the 
Persian width. 

There is the same grandeur of power and causality in the creation-pictures we find in the 
latter part of Job; and if we had nothing ad extra to give us a different thought there would be 
the same impression of vastness in the times. How utterly different this early style from the 
later Talmudic and Mohammedan trifling about the times and imagined incidente of creation! 
The o!d impression had been lost, and there took ita place the petty wonder which grows out of 
the narrow conception; just as in modern times every kind of fanciful hypothesis has been 
resorted to to acoount for the first three days, and their morning and evening phenomena, so 
puzzling, so inexplicable, it may be said, on the supposition of their being ordinary solar days. 
There is nothing of this trifling in Job. Ina style of highest poetry it gives us ideas and sug- 
gestions that yet transcend any discoveries in science: ‘“‘ Where wast thou when I Jaid the 
foundations of the earth? Who appointed its measures, and stretched the line upon it? Upon 
what are its pillars settled, and who laid the corner-stone thereof? when the stars of the morn- 
ing sang together, and ali the sons of God shouted for joy. Or who shut up the sea with doors 
in its gushing forth, when it issued from the womb? when I made the darkness its robe, and 
thick darkness its swaddling-band; when I brake* upon it my law, and set bars and doors, and 
said, Here shalt thou come, and no farther, and here shalt thou stop in the swelling of thy waves. 
Hast thou given command to the morning? hast thou caused the dawn to know its place? 
Knowest thou the way where light dwelleth? Understandest thou the path to its house? Hast 
thou entered into the treasures of the snow or the hail? Hath the rain a father? and who hath 
begotten the drops of the dew?” Job xxxviii, Ancient as these challenges are, science has not 
yet answered them, probably never will fally answer them. COongelation is not yet understood 
in its essential mystery; there is a store of unrevealed science in the snow-drop, and as for light, 
though it has been shining on us for 6000 years, we do not yet “know the path to its house.” 

We stand in awe of such language; we recognize it as superhuman speaking. There are no 
harrow computations here, no petty fancies, or ingenious hypotheses. Neither is there any 
filling up of what is left blank in the great outline given by Moses, except that we have occa- 
sionally the intimation of a law or process when the other gives us only the bare fact expressed 
in the plainest phenomenal language which was adapted to be the vehicle of its conception. Thus 
also in another passage, Job xxviii. 25, 26, God is represented as determining the quantity and 


* Same would give “ZW here the sense of appointment or decision merely, as that idea, in most languages, is 
setondary to that of cutting. But "AW is never so used in Hebrew, although such general idea suits the passage. The 
strength of the word, and the vividness of the imagery, are lost in what is after all but a smooth tautology. There is in- 
dicated a conflict of forces. There was a terrible disturbance in the old nature of the tehom before the sea became obedient, 
ead the waters quistly settled to their established bound. “There is something hard about it,”” says Umbreit, “ if we give 
it the usual Hebrew sense ;”’ but this is the very reason for preferring the literal image. The word is emphatic, and ther 
is an importance in its choice as showing the real conception in the mind of the writer. 
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force of the elemental powers, and appointing the method of their physical action. It is another 
of the Scriptural allusions to the Creative Wisdom: “God knew the place thereof when he made 
for the winds their weight, and fixed for the waters their measure, when he made a law for the 
rain, and a way for the thunder flames: ” Vulgate: viam procellis sonantibus, a passage for the 
sounding storms. 

In this connection no portion of Scripture is more worthy of attention than Psalm xc. It is 
especially important as being, on the best authority, ascribed to that same Moses who gives us, 
whether through direct authorship or tradition, the account of creation: “O Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place in all generations.”” The words 475 “13 here evidently refer to old his- 
torical times upon the earth, but it is equally clear that what follows carries us back to the 
creative or ante-creative periods. He was “his people’s dwelling-place,” they were “chosen in 
Him before the foundations of the world.” ‘Before the mountains were born, before the earth 
and the tebel were brought forth bx Mnx pdiy S91 Dd19n, from Olam to Olam, from world * to 
world, thou art God,” or “thou art, O God.” 55:nn here is wrongly rendered by the second per- 
son. * It is the third feminine, and has for its collective subject bam, px, earth and the world, 
or earth and the orbdis terrarum. Both 975" and 55y1m denote a generative process —both 
words, as remarked in another place, presenting the same radical etymological conceptions of 
birth, growth, parturition, with the Latin natus, natura, and the Greek gue, pias, yervaw, yivo- 
pat, yéveors.$ For this parturitive sense of 559mm see such passages as Isaiah li. 2, Job xv. 7, 
Prov. viii. 25, Ps. li. 7, Isaiah Ixvi. 8, where this word (in Hophal) and 4%" come together, 
AMY Sey 1 4549 ON IAN OS px dmv, numguid parturiet terra, the Vulgate renders it; 
but it is passive, “shall earth be brought forth in a day, shall a nation be born at one time?” 
It is used of one of the common generative processes of nature, as Prov. xxv. 28, “the north- 
wind generates (>d1nm) rain” (verb in the active conjugation). It is applied to Deity, Deut. 
xxxii. 18, and in connection again with 15; “ Wilt thou forget, q45» "1x, the Rock that begat 
thee” (Deum qui te genuit. Vulg.) ~5b:na 5x, who bore thee, literally who travailed with thee 
in birth. The expression may seem a harsh one, but it denotes the tender love and care mani- 
fested in the formation and culture of the divine people. So when applied, in ite more literal 
sense to natural or creative movements, it denotes a travailing in nature, strong processes, indic- 
ative of convulsions, violence, and opposition, in passing from one form of matter, or from one 
stage of life, to another. We dwell upon this, because the power and significance of such words 
have been so slighted in our translation, and are, therefore, so overlooked by the reader. It 
amounts to nothing to say that they are figures, even if this were true. They are certainly not 
fancy figures or rhetorical figures merely, but used because no other language could so well 
convey their vast and tremendous import. When the Scriptures use poetry it is not for the sake 
of ornament, but from necessity; it is because all other language fails. But it may be said that 
the poetry here is in the style and in the collocation of ideas. The words themselves meet us 
in their most literal etymological conceptions; just as such words, and such primitive concep- 
tions have formed the roots of all philosophical and scientific language, as it has been developed 
in other tongues. 


* Tho senso world, given to this word 5519, it is said, belongs to the later Hebrew, but there are quite a number of 
passages in the Old Testament, besides Eccles. iii. 11, where this sense is the most apposite (see Ps. cxlv. 15, cvi. 48), and the 
later usage (if it may be so called, for it is undoubtedly most ancient in the Syriac sas) grows directly out of the 
primitive conception. The Rabbinical usage differs in this, that it is employed for space-worlds (xécpuos) and thus per- 
verted from that original idea of a time-world which it has given to the New Testament aidv. 

t Hence, from 35" the noun MI754M , used in Gen. il. 4, of “the generations (yeverns, naturaec) of the heavens and 
the earth.” The idea of the earth as @ growth, birth, or generation, did not shock either the Jewish or Patristic feeling 
as is shown by the reception of the LXX. word Genesis as a namo for the first book of Moses. Gen. i. abounds in this 
kind of generation language. The carth brings forth (MX°M), the waters breed (1X7) (swarm with life), the grass 
germénates (NIM), and the trees and plants seminate (59512), each after its genus or species (}"2), which is the result 
of the generative law or process. Nature is everywhere, but over all, the Logos in all, commencing a new nature, 
changing, modifying, or elevating an old one. The Hebrew writers employ such terms without scruple, and without any 
dread of naturalism. The natural and supernatural were not so sharply drawn as in modern times. Nature had its super- 
natural, and the supernatural showed itself in nature. These are the Hieral meanings; but they would have been the 
germs of a philosophical and scientific language had the Hebrew been ever so developed. 
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‘‘ Before the mountains were born, and the earth brought forth,”’—before creation was fin- 
ished, and brought to its full birth,—odis 431 pdos0 “from Olam to Olam, from world to world, 
awd rou aidvos Kai €ws rou aidvos (a sa@culo et usque in seculum), thou art, O Mighty El.” a5 
in the first verse is the name of administration; 5x is the older name of power and causality 
“From everlasting unto everlasting,” says our translation, as though both expressions made merely 
a general phrase for eternal duration, regarded as blank continuity, to the entire neglect of the 
plarality and the transition. Some might fancy it the idea of a past and a future eternity, but 
this past had its divisions. It was before the creation, or before the completion of the 
creation, that El existed thus from Olam to Olam, from son to mon, a seculo in saculum, from 
world to world; just as our word world is used as a time-word in the oldest English. See 
Wickliffe’s translation of 1 Tim. i. 17 “‘ kynge of worldis, BaowWets rov aldver.” It is intended 
here to nark most emphatically the contrast between God’s times and our times, the brevity of 
which is so affectingly set forth in verses 9 and 10 below: “The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten.” We live from year to year; God lives from Olam to Olam.* The times 
of our history are reckoned as annual, centennial, millennial ; God’s times are Olamic or sonian, 
—aiénos being an adjective whose unit of measurement is aldy (4. ¢., time measured by mons), 
just as annual is time measured by years. Theo divine life-time (not in iteelf, but as given to 
our conceptions) is reckoned by worlds, and worlds of worlds, until, through their mighty 
reduplications, rather than by any conceptionless abstract or negative terms, we approach, as near 
as the human imaging faculty can approach, to the thought of an absolute eternity. All this is 
confirmed, as sober and rational exegesis, by that remarkable declaration in this Psalm (ver. 4), 
which farnishes the key of interpretation for all passages that speak of the greater chronology, 
whether it be the immense past as intimated in the pluralities of the Old Testament, or the 
unknown periods of the Olamic eschatology as referred to in the New (sce 2 Pet. iii. 8, 2 Thess. 
i 2, Heb. x. 87): “For a thousand years in thine eyes are as a day (pin), as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night.”t How slow to us, and yet how sublimely the faith of 
this o*ndx wrx, or man of God, waits and watches for the day (ver. 14): ‘‘O satisfy us (~p3=) 
in the morning with thy mercy.” “ps here may very easily mean an ordinary morning, if one 
is contented with it, or chooses to render it adverbially (as our translation does: “O satisfy us 
early”) but certainly there is much in this wonderful Psalm, and in the general scale of its 
language, that points to the higher idea and to the higher day. The most careless reader can 
hardly fail to see that it abounds in great contrasts: ‘“ We spend our years asa sigh,” ¢ but thon 
art from Olam to Olam.” ‘Our life is as a watch in the night compared with thy millennial day.” 
“We are as a sleep.” “O satisfy us in the morning with thy meroy;” then “make us glad 
according to the days wherein thon hast afflicted us, the years wherein we have scen evil.” §So 
in another place, Ps. xxx. 6: “‘ Weeping may tarry for the night, but joy (m35 a shout of jubilee) 
cometh in the morning.” ‘I shall bebold thy face in righteousness, I shall be satisfied when 
l awake, with thy likeness,” Ps, xvii. 15. The rationalist may interpret all these on the lower 
scale and give consistent reasons for his philology. Let him be content with it, but there is 


* Whether such language is used of munddne, ante-mundane, or post-mundane azes, or of all together, must be deter- 
mined by the context ; the word obs being in itself wholly indefinite. It is distinguished simply from ordinary astro- 
Ronically computed time. Here, in Ps. xc. 2, it can have no other than a creative or anto-creative reference. In Ps. ciii. 
lj, however, the primary thought would be Olams of this present Olam, or what would be called mundane ages: 
pasasi obisa mains “SOM, ‘the mercy of Jehovah is from Olam to Olam upon thom that fear him.” Though 
even here it will be according to the reader’s faith. This precious promiso may tako in the atwvas ray aidvwr, tho ages of 
the ages, the cternities of the etcrnities, to come. There is the same contrast in Ps. ciii. 17, as in Ps. xc. 2—our floc 
dsys and the duration of Him who liveth from Olam to Olam. See the verses above. 

t The idea is found in the Koran, and is applied to creation. See Surat xxxii. 4, ‘‘the day whose length is a thousand 
years such as ye reckon.”? Compare also Surat Ixx. 3, 4, ‘‘the degrees by which the angels and the Spirit ascend to Him, 
each a day in which there is 50,000 years. They are the intervals between the going forth of the word (the ruah or spirit, 
a2 it is called) in creation.”» There is no reason for supposing that Mohammed got this notion from the Scriptures. It 
belonged to the ancient oricntal thinking, and seems to have come down, in its own way, from the earliest ages, when men 
had little acienco or knowledge of worlds in space, but vast conceptions of times. 

737 105, Iake a low murmuring sound,—like a long-drawn sigh, commencing with tho first inhalation and end- 


ing with the last gasp of the departing breath. So tho Syriac, Tyoty ys] as tt should be pointed atk gu-wo-go, Uke 
8 groan, like a murmur. 
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nothing to prevent, there is much to favor, that higher and wider view which the ever-ascend- 
ing style of Scripture (even when it seems to speak of temporal things) and the ever-expanding 
power of Hebrew words, offer to the spiritual mind. Again, there is “the morning (Pa. xlix. 
15) in which the righteous shall have the dominion.” How frigid is the comment of the rational- 
ist here! and how far it falls ahort of all the ideas saggested by the context! ““pnb, mox sudito,” 
says Rosenmfiller; and then he refers to Ps. xlvi. 6 (God shall help her, the Ohurch, the cteitas 
Dei, spa mind, at the turning of the morning), which he has in like manner to diminish from 
the higher scale before it will answer his purpose. So Hupfeld: ‘“ Superstites sunt.” Accord- 
ing to him, all this striking imagery, and this strong word "79", mean no more than that good 
men shall survive the wicked ; they shall visit their graves the morning after they have been 
buried. 

The morning, in Ps. xlix. 15, when “the righteous shall reign,” is the great dies retributtonis, 
so prominent in Scripture, and acknowledged too (like the conception of great times) in the 
earliest language and thinking of the race.* Such an interpretation may seem forced to one 
who looks at it from the lowest stand-point, and feels the need of nothing higher. It was other- 
wise with the early, musing, meditative mind. The more dim and indefinite their faith in another 
world, the more vast their conception of ita times and its parallelisms (in these respects) with 
the present vicissitudes of our being. To such minds, even without revelation, the idea rose 
naturally out of the most obviously suggested contrasts. The brevities of our present state gave 
birth to the idea of the eternities. From this there grew a corresponding language which in modern 
times we have failed justly to interpret. The shortness of the human life was more thought of 
in the earliest days than it is now, although men then lived longer. Henoe that wailing language 
respecting it, we find in Job and in the Psalms. Away back in the patriarchal times, when, as 
some say, this world was all they knew, men confessed more readily and more feelingly than 
they do now, that they were pilgrims and sojourners on earth. Nothing, therefore, was more 
natural for such souls than the attempt to transfer these brevities and the language that 
represented them, to the higher scale. Their very despondency in respect to their having any 
share themselves in this higher chronology, would the more strongly suggest to the mind its 
vast durations. Hence the psaby mit, “the years of the eternities,” Psalm Ixxvii. 6, the 
se pros mow, “the years of the right hand of the most High,” Psalm Ixxvii.11. Hence 
the thought of the son, or higher world-time, of a greater day, of a more glorious morning. 


* The use of the word morning for the great day of light and retribution is very marked in the early Arabian pocts, 
before the time of Mohammed and the Koran. It has no appearance of having been invented by them, but carries the 
evidence of long-cstablished usage,—a mode of speech which no one thought of explaining because of any obscurity or 
novelty in it. There is no reason why we may not suppose it as ancient as any phrase in the language, and to have gone 
back to the days of Job, as well as many other Arabic expressions, which the Neologists always find in abundanoco for that 
time when it suits other purposes they may have in view. Thus Lokman, as quoted in the Kitab ul-agany: ‘‘O my aon, 
despise not small things; for they shall be great in the morning.’ So also the old poet and orator Koss, as given by 
Sharastani 487 (Cureton's Ed.) (hE LS} al, curt, olel dal, all aL «cod is one; He 
began (life); He causes it to come back (from death); to Him is the returning in the morning.” See also Sprenger’s 
‘6 Leben des Mohammed,”’ vol. i. p. 97. 

For examples in the Koran, ses Surat lix. 18: “0 believers, fear God, and let every soul see to it what it sends before 
it for the morning” (or the morrow, in posterum diem). It is used as an ancient and settled phrase for ‘‘the day of judg- 
ment,” according to that frequent Koranic idea that a man’s sins are sent on before him, and that they will be all there to 
meet him in the morning of retribution, or the dies ire. See alao the commentary of Al-samakhshari on the passage : “It 
is the day of the resurrection,’’ he says, “called the morning, to impress us with a sense of its nearncss.”’ 

Hariri uses the same ancient form of speech, not merely as a chance poctical phrase, but as having place among the 
vettled idioms of the language. The vagrant Abu Zeid is represented as saying of the man who will give him a robe to 
sover his nakedness, that in return for it he shall be well clad {n the morning,—that is, both in this world and in the 


day of retribution that is to come. , 
s*9 gs pol gto 
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‘* He shall be covered to-day (that is, in this world) with my grateful praise, and in the morning (or the morrow) shall he 


be enrobed with the silk of paradise.” Hariri Séance, xxv. p. 800, ed. of De Sacy. 
The idiom, traced in this way from the earliest Arabian poets, shows the antiquity of the language and of the idea, 
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Messiah’s throne is to be ne “07, “like the days of Heaven,” Psalm Ixxxirx. 80, “ his kingdom,” 
ovnbs b> riche, “a kingdom of all Olams.” Hence, too, the ancient cyclical ideas of great 
times when all things should come round again, and that belief in a future renovation of the 
earth and heavens that Pareau has shown to have belonged to the early Arabians and Egyp- 
tiana,* and which, though in another form, is not obscurely alluded to and sanctioned in the 
Scriptures themselves. 

This latter idea is plainly enough presented by the Prophet: “ Behold, I create new heavens,” 
or rather “I create the heavens new, p:wiIn o15y x3, and the earth anew;” wim denoting 
rather the idea of renewal t than that of an origination de novo. We find it elsewhere, all the 
strooger because it comes in incidentally, as a thing firmly believed. Thus Ps. cii. 26, which 
Paul, it should be noted, applies to the creative Logos, Heb. i. 10: “Of old didst thou lay the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens (the atmosphere, the rakia, the sky,) are the work of 
thy hands. They perish (it is not a prediction, but a description in the present),” they slow or 
change ; there is no stability in nature, whatever science may say; it is necessarily finite in time 
es well as in space. “But thou standest (1nsm, permanes, abidest through); yea, all of them 
wax old as doth a garment, and as a garment thou shalt renew them, and they shall be renewed,” 
prbrin; it is ever in such connection the change of renewal, of regermination, of revivisoence. 
Passing, or succession, is the radical idea of the root in all the Shemitic tongues; it is one thing, 
or one state, taking the place of another, but it is ever a passing from death to life, from logs to 
gain, from deeay to vigor, from torpor to activity. See such passages as Psalm xo. 5: spss 
porn xno, “in the morning like grass t¢ groweth up,” Jobxiv, poms si nos* ox, “if it be 
cut down it shall sprout again,” and Job xiv. 14, where the noun from the same verb, just before 
applied to the regerminating plant, is used by Job to denote his own renewal: ‘‘O that thou 
wouldst lay me up in Hades; ” “all the days of my set time would I wait until my halipah come.” 
Compare also Isaiah ix. 9, and the places where it is used of the renewal or change of raiment, 
Gea. x]i. 14, xxxv. 2, and others,—also of moral or spiritual renovation, as Isai. x]. 31-xli, 1. 

There is no mistaking these Scriptural analogies of the past aud the future. Earth shall be 
rehabilitated ; nature shall put on her new robe; there shall be a new creative day, a new light, 
8 new atmosphere, a new firmament, a new glory in the sun and stars, a new Adam, Prince of 
a new life. a new human kind over whom death shall reign no more, a new Eden-world, 
“wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 


PART IV. 


THE IDEAS OF NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL AS PRESENTED IN THE 
SORIPTURES. 


Taw idea of law in nature is given in the Bible in its own peculiar language, but it is as 
distinctly to be found there as in Newton’s “Principia.”” The details were unknown, as they 
are yet in their vast extent unknown to our best science, but both the idea and the fact were 
none the less firmly held. ‘For ever, O Lord, thy Word is settled in the heavens” (Psalm cxix. 
89), that is, in the remotest or highest space ; ‘‘from age to age is thy truth” (thy truthfulness), 
i. ¢, throughout all time. That the language has reference to natural things may be seen by 
comparing it with Psalm xxxiii. 6, “ By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
their host by the breath of his mouth” (1p mv), the utterance of his month, that is, the origin- 
ating Word, and its going forth or prolonged sounding in the nature originated, the Adyos mpo- 
dopuss of Ooloss. i. 17, év ¢ ra ravra curtornxe, “in whom all things consist,” or stand together. 
So here, Psalms cxix. 89, 45% is the word of God, giving law, as it gave origin, to nature; mcx 


* Johannis Henrici Pareau, theol. Doct. et Ling. Orient. in Acad. Harderv. Commentatio de Fmmortalitatis ac Vita 
Suture notitiis ab antiqutssimo Jobt Scriptore. Daventrie MDCCCVII. A most rare yet valuable work. 

t This is the piel sense almost exclusively (the word not occurring in Kal). Hence it furnishes a name for the moon 
and the month, the renewal. It is almost wholly in this sense that it is used by the Rabbinical writers. Creation is 
renewal, though, when the necessities of the reasoning require, it is used for absolute origination. 
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is the divine faithfulness in the preservation of that law, and the constant exccution of that 
word. The numerical ratios of this hok olam, or cosmical ordinance, were undetermined by the 
early mind; it was not known whether its energizings were according to the squares or the 
cubes of the distances, but of such a harmony existing in the heavens there was no doubt. 
“Their line had gone out into all the world;” the author of the 19th Psalm was as sure of this 
as Kepler, who derived his scientific inspiration from it. A mighty law, a universal law, was 
there. That was known to David as well as to Newton. Tho same idea appears in what fol- 
lows: ‘Thou also hast founded the earth,” man15 sfatuisti ; thou hast given it an order, a genesis, 


an establishment. Hence, from this same root, the Syriac Liss (ke-yo-no) natura, conditio na- 


turalis. Again, in the verse following (Psalm cxix. 91), “they stand (that is, things stand) accord- 
ing to thine ordinances; for are they not all thy servants?” This is not a mere figure to denote 
a mere mechanical forcing; there is a real law, and a real natural obedience. “He constituteth 
the wind his minister, the flaming fire (the lightning) his servants,” Ps. civ. 4. ‘Thou sendest 
them forth ; they go and return to thee, saying, Behold us, here we are.” Job xxxviii. 85. Poetical 
as the language may be, there is something more than a fact represented, or a phenomenon. There 
is an abiding nature, an obedicnce to law, a command and a response,—not a capricious move- 
ment, but an invariable doing. ‘He appointeth the moon for seasons, the sun knoweth his 
going down.” : 

Our modern science has discovered much in respect to the manner, but has revealed nothing 
new in respect to the essence of the idea. We have similar language, Job xxviii. 25: ““ He made 
a weight for the winds” (fecit centis pondus),—he determined the gravity of the most seemingly 
imponderable substances,—“‘he established (jsm, regulated) the waters in their measure,” their 
proportions, their relations, their quality, as well as their quantity. ‘‘ When he made a law for 
the rain, s20d pm (quando ponebat pluviis legem) and a way (4% 2 constant course, an immutable 
rule) for the lightning and its voice.” It is the same idea in that most sublime declaration, Job 
Xxv. 2, ss21503 oN Mwy, “He maketh peace in his high places,” concordiam in sublimibus suis, 
he hath established a harmony in the heavens. Compare Pa. xix. 5; Hos. ii. 22, 28. 

It was this style of thought and language that led to nature’s being called a covenant, whether 
such covenant or law was regarded as inade with nature, or with man, and for man’s sake. See 
Jeremiah xxxili. 20. It is God’s “ covenant of the day and night;’’ they are expressly called 
y2x) DY2D mipn, the statutes, “the laws of the heaven and earth,” in their relations to each 
other, as compared with the higher covenant of the Messiah. One of the most invariable things 
in the physical world is the rainbow, ever appearing when the sun shines forth after a storm; 
ond it is this beautiful phenomenon that is made the symbol of nature’s constancy,—not as a new 
thing, when pvinted out to Noah, but chosen, from the very fact of its invariableness, as the best 
representative of the great idea thus grounded on the eternal promise. 

There is a twofold idea in creation which the mind cannot separate, and which the Bible 
does not separate. It is the giving form by the immediate operation of the Word, and then the 
infixing that form asa permanent principle working on until the whole is finished, and afterward 
remaining as an unchanging Jaw. The radimentary expression for this we find in that repeated 
formula of Gen. i. ja-"m, rendered, “and it was so.” That would simply denote the fact; but 
it is more than this. The particle ;5 (or the adjective rather) never loses the primary idea of 
fixedness, establishment, order, that is everywhere prominent in the verb 7:3, from which, as 
before remarked, comes the earliest Shemitic word for nature, unless we may regard it as rep- 
resented by the Hebrew winbin. “And it was so,’—rather, “and it became firm, fixed, 
established.” 

Another germ of the same thought we find in the mbwnun of Gen. i. 16, the rule or law of 
the heavenly bodies in the regulation of the seasons, and their general influence upon the earth. 
It appears still more clearly in Job xxxvili. 83: ‘“‘ Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven; canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth.” Here we have again the n»nw mipn, the statates 
or laws of the heavens (Vulgate, ordinem cali, LXX. rporas ovpavod, the turnings or tropics of the 
heavens). “2a is a still more significant word than mnbyxy, It denotes a canon, a rule, a marked 
series or ordo. Taken in connection with what is said above of the influence (or bands) of Plei- 
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ades, it might seem to refer to the old belief in astrology; but this had in it nothing of the 
magical. Whatever scientific errors it involved, it was precious as containing the idea of the 
wiity of the Kosmos, or of a whole, ip which each part had an influence upon the whole and 
upon every other part. 

This faith in nature which the old Shemitic mind possessed, was all the stronger, it may be 
said, in proportion to the want of exact knowledge. David, and Isaiah, and Moses, had a belief 
‘{n the constancy of nature, founded on better grounds than that of the sceptical naturalist. It 
was, too, more truly a recognition of daw than that generalization of mere inductive science 
which can only regard nature as simply that which is, or appears, and law as nothing more than 
s state of present facts, or relative sequences, that might have been any other state of facts, or 
any other order of sequences, and which would still have been nature, still have been law, from 
the mere fact of its being so. The natural law of the Bible, on the other hand, was a real 
causative power, a real ruling or dominion in itself, though inseparable from the will and wis- 
dom of a lawgiver. 

The true notion of the natural cannot be held without the complementary idea of the super- 
natural, since nature can have no heginning in iteelf (the thought involving a contradiction), 
and, therefore, demands a power older than itself, beyond and above itself. It is thus that the 
Scripture not only gives, but necessit.ates, the idea of the supernatural, although there is no parade 
of philosophical language in setting it forth. There are also to be found therein the specific © 
diversities of the idea. The supernatural, as origin, is described as the Word going forth. It is 
thus all through creation acting pari paseu with the natures it originates. When it is referred 
to among post-creative acts it is characterized as “making something new upon the earth” 
(manasa); sce Numb. xvi. 80; Jerem. xxxi. 22; though this, as before remarked, denotes a new 
event, a new form of things, rather than new matter. As a change, interruption, or metamor- 
phosis in nature, in distinction from a permanent new power introduced into it, it becomes 
simply the idea of the miraculous. For this there is a peculiar expression. It is called “the 
finger of God,” intimating that the merest touch of Deity can cause a deflection in nature, though 
nothing in nature is really broken or destroyed. See Exodus, viii. 15, the language of the baffled 
magicians, who thereby confessed that their art, whatever it might be, was not the finger of 
God,—that is, had nothing of the supernatural about it. See also Exod. xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10. 
Sometimes the figure contained in the expression is applied to some great natural event of the 
more sudden and stupendous kind, as to the volcano, Psalms, civ. 82: ‘“‘He touches the moun- 
tains and they smoke,”—the lightness of the effort implying the mightiness of the power. 

The single term, however, for the miraculous, or wonderfal, is NEP, whose primary idea is 
that of a thing, or an act, separate and standing by itself, out of the chain of causation, though 
the term is sometimes applied rhetorically to a stupendous natural event.* And this leads us 
to the main thing we wish here to remark, that though, in idea, the Scriptural distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is clear, there is not, in practical speech, that sharp 
line drawn between them that distinguishes our modern thinking. In celebrating the praises 
of God xbp mos, “who doeth wonders” (Ex. xv. 11), the Bible writers are as apt to take one 
class of acts as another, though one or the other may predominate in certain books in conse- 
quence of the peculiar connections. In the Law, and in the Prophets, the supernatural is more 
dwelt upon; it is the passage of the Red Sea, the fire and voice from Sinai, the smiting of the 
rock in the Wilderness, &c.; in Job, it is the great natural as exhibited in the elements, the storm, 
the thunder, and the marvellous productions of the animal world. So also often in the Psalms— 
see especially Ps. xxix. One class of events is regarded as much the work of God as the other. 
In both representations, moreover, is there a mingling of the two ideas. In the supernatural 


* There is another Hebrew term, of a very peculiar kind, used to denote the bringing about an event, special and 
temarkable, by a series of causes strictly natural or moral, or mainly such, yet continually deflected, or turned rownd, to 
the production of a certain result. There has been nothing startling, or sudden, but the finger of God has been upon the: 
series all the way. It is called MOO (Sibbah), the etymology itself being its clearest definition. It is a bringing about or 
zewd (from I=D) « causality, yet with # constant deviation produced by other causes, physical and moral, For 
ezamples, see the story of Rchoboam, 1 King, xii. 25, also 2 Chron. x. 15, and other passages. In Arabio the primary sense 
of 330 is lost, and the secondary iden of causation, thus derived, becomes predominant. 
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displays, such as that of the flood, the crossing of the Red Sea, the Egyptian plagues, the pro- 
viding food in the Wilderness, there is more or less of natural intervention linked in and dis- 
tinctly mentioned as forming a part, at least, of the process. And then again the great natural 
is so described in Job and the Psalms, that the awe of the supernatural is upon us, and we 
receive the impression of a divine presence as distinctly as though it had been all miracle. 

But it is in the creative account that this blending becomes most remarkable. The young 
nature, though strictly a nature, seems as near to God as the supernatural. Still are they clearly 
distinguishable. Two false notions have warped our thinking here. It may be said, too, that 
they are as anti-biblical as they are false. All in creation we have been accustomed to regard 
as supernatural; all since creation as the uninterrupted natural, with the exception, here and 
there, of a few interspersed miraculous events. An excessive naturalism on the one hand has 
been the counterpart to an excessive supermaturalism on the other. Now the more thoroughly 
we study Gen. i. the more it will be found that the strictly supernatural is in the beginnings, or 
rather in the mornings, of each day, whilst the carrying on, or the completion of each proceas, 
is strictly nature, the mora, as St. Augustine calls it, the pause, quiescence, or evening in creation. 
There is in each of these days, or these mornings, whether we regard them as following or 
preceding the repose, & word going forth, and then a process of obedience to a new law. Thus 
each word is a new power dropped into the stream of a previous nature which had, in like man- 
her, a word for its beginning. Hence creation is a succession of growths, generations, nindn. 
This word is derived from 5», to give birth, just as natura from nascor, dvors from gue, or 
genesis (yéveots) from yiyvopar. Had the old Hebrew become a philosophical language this 
would have been the order of development. Lange intimates that toledoth, as applied to the 
generations of the earth and heavens, was taken retroactively from the human genealogies after 
mentioned. We cannot think so. It would seem to be a starting or model name for all generative 
successions. First the genesis of the heavens and earth, then of the human race, as involving 
ever in their reproductions the same mingling of the natural and the supernatural. 

We find a nature in the very beginnings of life. It is all prepared and waiting for the word, 
but it is nature when it moves. ‘Let the earth bring forth”—“let the waters bring forth.” 
The first plants grow, whether slowly or suddenly. They are a production from the earth. 
They are brought forth according to their species, with their order or law in them. As mudin 
corresponds to duos and natura, so does the Hebrew yn to the Greek e«idos, idea, and the Latin 
species. This is etymologically clear in the derivative moan, It is the outward form, as 
representative of and produced by the inward form which is the real idea, or species. Thus it is 
law from the start, producing organization, and not law as a mere name for, and life as a mere 
result of, an outward mechanically formed organic structure. That would be sheer materialism. 
The process presented in the Scriptures, however difficult to be understood conceptually, is the 
opposite of the idea of mechanical formation. As Oudworth forcibly though quaintly expresses 
it in his distinction between human and divine art, God does not stand on the outside like a 
human artist, and moliminously, by means of shaping tools and processes, introduce his idea inte 
the work. It is the word and the idea working from within. The outward material organiza- 
tion is its product instead of its cause. 

It matters not that this is in another place spoken of as a making. That is merely a summary 
ot the manner of making as here set forth in the more detailed account. God’s making a thing 
intends every step in its production. Thus the whole creation of the heavens and earth is set 
forth as a making (Gen. ii. 4), and a making in one day; yet the whole of the first chapter is 
occupied with the six great daya, or successions, that intervene between the darkness and the 
shaos on the one side, and man and paradise on the other. 

Again, there are cases which might seem the reverse of this, where God is represented as mak- 
-ng, forming, &c., in processes which are not only natural—so supposed to be—but ordinary. 
Thus not only the generic production of humanity, but the individual generation is ascribed to 
him, just as though it were a creative process; and in fact fve do not see how tho idea of their 
being the creative or the supernatural somewhere in each individual human generation can be 
denied by those who condenin traducianism. “ Before I formed thee in the womb,” Jer. i. 5; 
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it is that same word “x" which has been regarded as peculiarly employed of direct outward or 
mechanical formation, as the artist forms a statue or a picture. It is so only when applied to 
human works, where the artist, as Oudworth says, stands on the outside, but as used of God it 
is ever the inward formation, the el8os, or idea, of which the outward shape is but the image or 
eSeAor, the mere representative of the unseen. See also Isaiah xliv. 2, 34; Isaiah xliii. 1, where it 
is used as synonymous with x»5, See especially Ps. oxxxix. 16: nx" p10», “the days they were 
formed when there was not one in them,” which carries the same idea, whether it refers to the 
generic or the individual formation. Had there been no other place in the Bible where the 
human generation is spoken of than the one cited from Jerem. i. 5, it might have been thought 
(if we follow the mode of interpretation which some will insist upon applying to Genesis) that 
the prophet was directly and mechanically created. Hence the idea as well as the interpretation 
is capable of reversal. If it means a process, as it undoubtedly does when thus used of the 
individual gestation, it may denote, and probably does denote, an analogous proceas in the creative 
secount, where it is used of man, just as mms and x 15, with no more of the outward or mechan- 
ical in the one case than in the other. 

Only let us keep to the old Hebrew modes of thinking and speaking, and wo need not be 
afraid of naturalism. It is God’s nature that we read of in Genesis. If life is said to come from 
the waters, let us remember that it was upon these same waters the Spirit brooded in the first 
mysterious night of creation. If it is naturalism, it is the naturalism of the Bible; and the 
wonder is that such plain declarations of birth, growth, succession, law, generation—one thing 
coming out of another—should have been so much overlooked. It is because the Soripture 
doctrine of the Word, or Logos, in nature, has so fallen out of our theology, that we dread so 
much the appearance of naturalism. In proportion as we have lost that true Scriptural idea of 
supernaturalism, which sees no inconsistency in such blendings, are we driven to the dogmatic 
or arbitrary supernaturalism to defend our religious ideas from the equally dogmatic and arbitrary 
naturalism of modern science. We have endeavored to be brief, but the reader is requested to 
compare the hints here given, with the unmistakable language of the Soripture. Instantaneous 
creations there might have been, for anything our reason could say to the contrary; but the 
actoal creation in the Bible is set forth as a succession. It is a series of misdn, or generations, 
each one revealing those unseen things of God from which are made the things that do appear. 
The other mode would have been to us the revelation of s fact or facts alone. As we have it 
given unto us, it is a revelation of something more and higher,—of law, of process,—of artistic 
beauty,—of architectural wisdom. It is not the power alone, but the very mind of God, that is 
shown to us. The one would have been a creation simply in space; God has seen fit to reveal 
to us a creation in time, as well as in space, and this is inseparable from the ideas of successian, 
series, causation—in a word, of nature, beginning in the supernatural, yet having its law given 
to it, and capable of yielding obedience to that law. 
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Horrzss, sublimity, trathfulness,—theso are the impressions left upon the mind of the 
thoughtful reader of the First of Genesis, There is meant by this its subjective truthfulness, 
It is no invention. The one who first wrote it down, or first spoke it to human ears, had a per- 
fect conscious conviction of the presence to his mind of the seenes so vividly described, —whether 
given to him in vision or otherwise,—and a firm belief in a great objective reality represented 
by them. It is equally evident, too, that it is the offspring of one conceiving mind. It never 
grew like a myth or legend. It is one total conception, perfect and consistent in all its parts. 
It bears no evidence of being a story artificially made to represent an idea, or a system of ideas, 
There is, in truth, nothing ideal about it. It presents on its very face the serious impression of 

“act believed, and given forth as thus believed, however the original representation may have 
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been made to the first human soul that received it. Myths and legends are the products of 
time; they have a growth; we can, in general, tell how and whence they came, and after what 
manner they have received their mythical form. Thus, other ancient cosmogonies, though bear- 
ing evidence of derivation from the one in Genesis, have had their successive accretions and 
deposits of physical, legendary, and mythological strata. This stands alone in the world, like 
the primeval granite of the Himalaya among the later geological formations. It has nothing 
national about it. It is no more Jewish than it is Assyrian, Ohaldsan, Indian, Persian, or 
Egyptian. It is found among the preserved Jewish writings, but there is nothing, except its 
pure monotheistio aspect, which would assign it to that people rather than to any other. Ifthe 
Jews derived it from others, as is often affirmed, then is it something very wonderful, something 
utterly the reverse of the usual process, that they should have so stripped it of all national or 
sect features, and given it such a sublime aspect of universalism, so transcending, apparently, 
all local or partial history. 

It is no imitation. Copies may have been made from it, more or leas deformed, but this is an 
original painting. The evidence is found in its simplicity, unity, and perfect consistency ; whilst 
in all others the marks of the traditional derivation are to be detected. Overloaded additions, 
incongruous mixtures, inharmonious touches, all prove that the execution and the original 
design, the outline and the deformed or crowded filling up, are from different and very dissimilar 
sources, Take the Scriptural representation of the original formlessness, the primeval darkness, 
the brooding spirit, the going forth of the light, or the first mcrning, the uprising of thé 
firmament, the emerging of the land from the waters, and compare it with the Greek fables 
derived from the Egyptian, and which Hesiod has given as the traditional cosmogony. How is 
all this sublime imagery transformed and deformed in the mythical genealogy that tells us how 
from Chaos (the yawning abyss) were born Night and Erebus, and how from them arose the 
Agther and the Day, and how afterwards Earth was born, from whom, and “like to itself on 
al] sides surrounding,” came “starry Ouranos!” There is enough to show that the Greek or 
Egyptian cosmogony had its origin in this ante-historical, ante-mythical account, but no less 
clear is it that the pure, the holy, the consistent, the sublimely monotheistic narrative was the 
most ancient, and that these deformities grew out of the nature-worship, whether pantheistic 
or polytheistic, which, in the course of human depravity, succeeded the earlier, more grandly 
simple, and less assumingly philosophic idea of the world and its one creator. 

It is greatly in favor of the Bible account that it has no philosophy, and no appearance of 
any philosophy, either in the abstract form, or in that earlier poetical form which the first 
philosophy assumed. Its statements of grand facts have no appearance of bias in favor of any 
class of ideas. Its great antiquity is beyond dispute; it is older, certainly, than history or 
philosophy. It was before the dawning of anything called science, as is shown by the fact that 
everything is denoted by its simplest phenomenal or optical name. There is no assigning of non- 
apparent causations, except the continual going forth of the mighty Word. It is impossible to 
discover any connection between it and any mythical poetry. The holy sublimity that per- 
vades it is at war with the idea of direot and conscious forgery, designed to impose on others, 
and the thought of it as a mere work of genius, having its interest in a display of inventive and 
descriptive talent, is inconsistent with every notion we can form of the thinking and aims of that 
early youth of the human race. It was not the age then, nor till long after, of literary forgeries 
or fancy-tales. We are shut up to the conclusion of its subjective truthfulness, and its subjective 
authenticity. Ata very early day, to which no profane history or chronology reaches, some 
man who was not a philosopher, not a poet, not a fable-maker, but one who “ walked with God,” 
and was possessed of a most devout and reverent spirit—some such man, having s power of 
conception surpassing the ordinary human, or else inspired from above, had present to his sou! 
in some way, and first wrote down, or uttered in words, this most wonderful and sublime account 
of the origin of the world and man. He believed, too, what he wrote or uttered. He wes 
conscious of some source, whether by words or vision, whence he had received it, and he had 
no doubt of its relation to an outward objective truth which it purported to set forth. 

Even as 8 mere subjective reality, such picture, in- such a soul, and at such an early day 
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presents a question of deepest interest. But whence came it? Not simply, who first wrote it? 
but who or what first put into the human mind the wondrous ideas contained in that early writing 

ARt BoE MY ode xia mews, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth?” To ascribe it to tradition amounts to nothing. It is only going back upon our steps, to 
come at last to one who first gave it as a whole; for, as before remarked, there is no appearance 
of growth about it. No knowledge of it could have come from tradition. Other parts of 
Scripture either fall within historical times, or they narrate events whose story might have come 
down from eye-witnesses. This could have had no witnesses, and could appeal to none. It 
relates to things transcending all human experience, all possible haman knowledge. The very 


| assuming to narrate is a claim to inspiration, or of knowledge believed to have been obtained in 


some divine or preternatural way. As something thought out by the human soul alone, even 
in the highest exercise of its highest genius, it could have commanded no respect. It would 
immediately have been met by the challenge, Job xxxviii. 4: “Where wast thou when God laid 
the foundations of the earth? Knowest thou it because thou wast then born, or because the 
namber of thy days is great?” 

We are driven then to the same supposition that is indulged in respect to prophecy. If that 
is vision in the fature, this is vision in the past. It was an impression made upon the soul, 
whether regarded as wholly subjective, or as connected with some outward vocal causality. 
Viewing it as a revelation, there comes strongly to us the conviction that it must have been 
something more than a message in bare words. Without the vision conceptions which they call 
up, words are powerless, and, though necessary in the ordinary transmission to other minds, 
would have been an inferior medium for the first conveyance of the ideas or images to the first 
conceiving human soul. We are always to remember, too, that the image or conception is itself 
a language representing the remoter fact, or the remoter idea, even as it is itself represented to 
others by understood words. In ordinary historical revelation, words, articulated or suggested, 
may be first, since the conceptions linked with them are familiar and easily follow; though in 
this case it would still be revelation, still entitled to the name inspiration, even if the higher 
divine author employed merely the truthfal memory of holy truthfal men. In considering, how- 
ever, the case of the original presentation of facts utterly unknown, and of which the human 
mind had previously no types or conceptions, the question assumes a new aspect. It comes to us 
in this form: Will revealing words, merely, call up the most vivid picture (for in either method 
it is only a picture that the mind has), or will revealing pictures, on the other hand, necessarily 
suggest the best words as the only medium of transmission to other minds? Will word-painting 
give the most distinct conceptions of this terra incognita, or will vision-painting call out the best 
language wherewith to describe it? Ifthe latter view seems the most rational, as well as more 
in analogy with the style of the prophetio Scriptures, then may we believe that creation was 
thus presented to this prophet of the past, this seer of the unknown, or rather of the utterly 
unknowable, ante-creative history. We may go farther than this. It may well be doubted 
whether, without vision in the first place, or as dependent solely on naked words, it would not 
have given the dimmest images to the first imaging mind, if it had not, rather, failed to impart 
any conception. 

Behind this picture, or this vision representation, lay the ineffable ideas; and, therefore, the 
bare facts in their grand outline, or the bare succession, are thus vividly limned, as best repre- 
senting what words, without such successive scenes, would have much less adequately conveyed. 
Or we may suppose it presented subjectively to both senses. There were vision voices as well 
as vision sights. Oertain awfal words were heard, and the callings and the namings, about 
which there has been so much speculation, and which, when regarded as actual parts of creation, 
have given rise to so much difficulty, were as subjectively real (that is, real parts of the vision), 
as the gatherings and the dicidings. They were heard as John “heard a great voice out of 
heaven,” or as Daniel heard “‘the speaking between the banks of Ulai,” or as Ezekiel heard 
“the noise of the cherubic wings, like the noise of great waters, as the voice of speech, the voice 
of the Almighty.” So Balaam “heard the words of God and saw the visions of El Shaddai;” 
be “beheld that which was not nigh, and saw that which was not now.” Remote time and 
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remote space were brought together upon the canvas. May we not believe this of the greater 
and holier prophet of creation, in his vision of the ineffable past ? 

If the theory may be indulged, then may we also reverently endeavor to imagine something 
of the process in this creative representation, as we may gather it from the language in which 
it has been described. The vision opens with what the szze can only paint in words as a thohu 
wabhohn, a void and formless earth. The terms themselves, though well translated, show the 
imperfection of language, and yet they are, doubtless, the best that could have been employed. 
They are inspired language, too, because most directly suggested by the inspired vision. The 
SEER was in that state of initial contemplation to which the prophet Jeremiah is carried back in 
the reversed picture, where he sees the earth returning again to the primeval desolation: ‘1 
beheld the earth, and lo, it was without form and void, ins Imm; and I looked to the heavens, 
and they had no light,” Jerem. iv. 28. This is the beginning. It is a vision of darkness resting on 
a formless abyss. Thero is something, whether sound or vision, or both combined, that gives 
the impression of a Spirit hovering over the waters, or breathing upon their wast surface, or 
commencing the pulsations of life in their deep interior. It is the beginning of natwre. And 
now he hears a mighty voice saying: ‘‘ Let there be light.” Obedient to the Word the light 
comes forth (¢x oxdrovs, says the Apostle in his interpretation of this pictorial language, 2 Cor. 
iv. 6) out of the darkness. The first elemental division is seen taking place. It is a dividing of 
the light from the darkness, 

Again, a voice that calls it good, and is heard giving the names p15, m>1d, yom, la-y-la, Day, 
Night, to this first creative contrast. A solemn pause succeeds. One creative period, one great 
time succession, is past, and again goes forth the Word. And now a sky, a heaven, presents 
itself, though all is fluid still. It is a phenomenon as strange as it is beautiful and sublime, 
There is an appearance of waters above and waters below, with an optical firmament, like the 
Revelation sea of glasa, seeming to divide them from each other. We may regard it as a phe- 
nomenal, or optical, representation of the atmosphere with the clouds sailing in it, and the rain 
mysteriously suspended in the upper spaces,—a matter which even now science finds it difficult 
to understand.* Or, with Lange and others, we may interpret it as denoting the separation 
between the lower waters proper and the upper ethereal fluid. In either case, that which is 
beheld is the actual appearance, or the optical word representing the fact, or state in natare, 
lying back of it, conceived according to the science, real or supposed, of the sxxR, and expressed 
in articulate or written words according to such conception. Thus we may take “waters above 
and waters below ” as simply the expression of such conception, the grand fact revealed being the 
production, on the second day, or period, of that natural state of things which is actually repre- 
sented by the sky and atmosphere. Or we may take it without such explanation as denoting a 
nature or state of things long gone, and which has little or nothing corresponding to it in any 
present aspect of the world. The “ waters above and waters below” may have been an actual 
condition, an actual stage in the creative process thus revealed in vision, as no science could ever 
have revealed it—an “old heavens,” in fact, that passed away at or before the introduction of 
the “new heavens” and new firmament of the fourth day. For it seems clear that in the sEER's 
view, and according to the very consistency of the account itself, this vision of “ waters above” 
would not be in harmony with the firmamental phenomena of that later period. Should any 
one, in the name of science, declare this to be impossible, or deny that there could ever have 
been any reality in nature, or in the history of our planet, represented by such a conception, let 
him take one of the largest telescopes and turn it to the rings of Saturn. Why might not such 
a phenomenon have been exhibited by our “ earth and heavens” in that early semi-chaotic state 
to which Saturn, according to our best science, now bears so close a resemblance? How are 
these rings supported, whether liquid or aérial? If liquid, the state of things would correspond 


* «Understandest thou the balancings of the clouds!” Job xxxvii. 16,—tho law of gravity in the clouds, 39 "S>pD, 
librationes nubium, the weighings or suspensions of the clouds,— how they are supported in the air, and how their contents 
are condensed and poured upon the earth! See Umbreit; also ch. xxxvi. 27: ‘‘ When he maketh small the drope of 
water, ond for vapor they distil rain.”” There is something yet to be learned before this ancient challenge is fally 
answered. 
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exactly to the language of the text, and, if so, the possibility of our garth having once presented 
s similar appearance would not be unworthy the attention either of the Biblical student or the 
man of science. 

But to return to the creative scene; at this etage again there comes in the imago vocis.— 
“ And God called the firmament heaven” (mn.nw, heights). There is another naming, another 
voice of benediction, another solemn pause; the second vision closes, and thus “there is an 
evening and a morning, day second.” 

And now a third command is heard, like the voices that attest the opening of the Revelation 
seala, and a new earth appears emerging from the waters. It should be remarked that there is 
no time here,—time, we mean, as estimated or measured doration ; for there is nothing whereby 
to measure it outside of the events themselves. There is no fixed index of movement, whether 
constant or changing, or of any constant or varying rate of change. It is time only as succession, 
or rather the successions are themselves the times,—the great dividings, the solemn pauses, the 
new appearings, making the evenings and the mornings of the numbered days. It is “from 
Olam to Olam” (Ps. xo. 2), from age to age. The unit of measurement is the change in nature 
produced by the Word, and the number and order of these changes and successions is the great 
matter of revelation. ‘Not how long,” as Delitzsoh well says, “but how many times God 
created,” is the essential idea intended to be set forth. There is no absolute standard either of 
time or space. An hour, regarded as blank duration, has no more reality than an unrelated 
inch or foot. Since, then, an outside measured time is one of the oe created, it cannot be the 
measure of creation itself. 

Bat again the vision changes, and lo, a new heavens and a new earth. The old rakia has 
passed away, and a new firmament appears, with ite sun, moon, and stars. They are lights in 
the heavens (mivix3). So the szEr calls them,—lights of greater and of lesser splendor. He 
does not speak of them as globes, or solid bodies, according to the ideas derived from our modern 
astronomy, of which he had no knowledge, no conception, and, if we may trust the simplicity 
and silence of the account, no revelation. They were to him simply déghte in the firmament, 
and nothing more; even as to us, with all our science, they are still but images in our near 
heavens,—optical appearances comparatively cloee by us, though made by a far-off causality. 
Such a statement may not seem easy or natural to some minds affected by certain scientific pre- 
judgments; but that does not prevent its being literal fact. The sun we see is simply an appear- 
ance. These heavenly lights, as they are reflected and refracted in our near atmospherical sky, 
or rakia, are just as much images as the spectrum that is artifically cast in the astronomer’s observ- 
atory. Their ruling or dominion, as mentioned Gen. i. 16, is not, primarily, a physical or dy- 
namical power (though this may be included in the language when science discovers it), but a 
time-regulating, and, in this way, a life-regulating dominion. As lighte to this earth, the only 
point of view in which they are earliest regarded, the wonic date of their appearance is all that 
is given in this creative vision, whilst their antecedent materiality in time, as well as their remote 
causality in space, are left to the inference of human reason, and the discoveries of human science. 
The one of these ideas, namely, that the material origin of the sun and stars dates from the 
earliest creative period, antecedent, remotely antecedent, perhaps, to their appearance in our 
terrene firmament, is commonly received without difficulty, and seems to be demanded by the 
literal consistency of the account itself. It bas never been maintained that the matter of the 
sun was created, or even organized, on the fourth day. This being so held in respect to the 
remote time origin of this firmamental light, there is really no more difficulty in regarding in a 
similar manner that distant power, or entity, in space with which the phenomenon is connected. 
Both are extra visionem ; both lay equally on the outside in this account of the fourth day hav- 
ing relation only to the phenomenal changes which took place in our earth or its near surround- 
ing atmospherical heavens. The connection between this light in the celestial mirror, and a vast 
body 95,000,000 miles distant, was left to the progress in knowledge to be made by the human 
faculties which God meant should be exercised in such discoveries. We seo in this a reason, it 
may be reverently said, why the time element, especially as order of succession, enters so much: 
more into the creative account than any revelation in space. The relative distances and magni- 
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tudes of the worlds lie more within the range of human knowledge; the ages or periods of the 
kosmos, involving as they do the supernatural, are almost wholly beyond it. “By faith we under. 
stand that the worlds (the aio»es or time worlds) were framed (put in order, xarnpric3a:) by the 
Word of God,” Heb. xi. 8. Science can never get out of the natural as a fixed course of things 
once established and now continuing, of which it may be said 45 sms, “ and it was so,” or became 
firm. She can never attain to the supernatural, and therefore it is that she has ever had more 
to do with the space than with the time process, with things as they are, than as they came to 
be. The ten times repeated way-yomer (and God said), the mighty utterances of ‘Him whose 
outgoings are of old, from the days of eternity” (Mio. v. 1), the six great evolutions in the 
earth’s genesis, no science could ever determine, or hope to determine; although, “from the 
things that are yet seen,” or from footprints that are left of those “ outgoings,” she might infer, 
in general, that the earth had a vast antiquity, immeasurable by any computations drawn from 
present astronomical arrangements. 

And so we might proceed through all the subsequent pictorial stages in the supposed vision 
process, but reverence would require us to stop with what is sufficient to give an intimation of 
the probable method of revealing. It closes with the appearance of man, the divine presence 
in the contemplation of the completed work, and the solemn benediction, as it is now heard ris- 
ing to the superlative in the utterance: “all good,” Sxv aiw, “exceeding good.” Thus “the 
Heavens and the Earth are finished, with all their hosts,” as these appeared in the optical firm- 
ament that bounded the szEzr’s view, as it does, in strictness, all human vision. Science claims 
to have pierced beyond it,—to have thrown back the fammantia menia mundi, and to have 
brought the far-off nigh. All that she has yet discovered, however, is relative distanoe, 
Magnitude, motions, dynamical laws, and mathematical ratios. She has constructed a splendid 
orrery in the heavens; but in all that relates to life, and rationality, and spiritual being, the 
skies are as silent as of old. They still shut us in—our earth and near surrounding optical 
heavens. Of their real hosts we know no more than Got has seen fit to reveal to us in other 
ways. Of anything above man, or beyond man, we have, from science, no greater facilities of 
conception than belonged to David, or Daniel, or Pythagoras. Number, motion, space relations, 
optical changes, serving as diagrams for the exposition of mathematical ideas,—these are all we 
see in the heavens, all we know. It is indeed mach, scientifically, but it adds little or nothing 
to our knowledge of substantial being. For this, in all beyond our earth, we are as much 
dependent on revelation, or on the imagination, as the first recipients of the creative vision. 

It is generally admitted thatthe language used in reference to the fourth day is phenomenal, 
but a carefal study, we think, will discover that this feature exists, more or less, throughout, 
making it all the more easy to receive the vision theory of its inspiration. It is ‘‘ by faith in the 
things unseen,” as defined in a later Scripture (Heb. xi. 1, 8), or faith in the voovpera, as distin- 
guished from the da:vdpeva, “that we understand (vootpev, perceive intellectually) that the worlds 
(the aiaves) were put in order by the Word of God, so that the things that are seen (phenomena) 
were made from things that do not appear” (ex invisidilibus vistbilia ferent). But the earlier 
revelation in Genesis is made through the sense, and to the sense, primarily, leaving to the later 
faith, and to science as employed by it, to divine @ priori, or to discover by induction, the more 
interior causalities, or the more remotely distant powers which these primary universal phen- 
omena represent. 

With the science, however, of this old narrator we have little to do. For the purposes of 
interpretation all that is necessary to be maintained is the subjective truthfulness and consistency 
of the picture. It was not a theory, not a fancy, or a guess,—much less a designed forgery. 
Such sights were seen, such voices were heard, by some one in the early time, and he has most 
faithfully and graphically narrated them to us. The style bears the strongest testimony to this. 
It carries the internal evidence that it is a telling from the eye, whether the outward or the 
inward eye, rather than from the ear. Calling it a dream, or a vision, does not detract from its 
significance or its glory. But we are not concerned with that here. The view taken of the 
probable subjective process is simply in aid of interpretation, which is nothing more nor lese 
than getting at the true conception of the writer from the language employed, whether that 
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language was the effect or the cause of such conception. The absolute truthfulness of the 
account, or of that which it represents, presents another question. This is connected with the 
abeolute verity of the Holy Scripture in general, as grounded upon its whole external and 
mternal evidence. 

We have already alluded to the analogy of prophecy. If the vision theory is in harmony 
with the best view of prophetical inspiration, as sanctioned by so many passages of Scripture, it 
is still more demanded in the present case ; since the future is not so sharply divided from the 
present, as the present and the future both from the ante-creative past. In both the prophetic 
and the creative representation words may form a part of the vision, as res geste, whilst the 
general narrating language is that which is prompted by the vision. In such case, though called 
the writer’s own language, it is none the less the language of revelation, and none the less may 
the Scripture that records it be said to be verbally inspired. The sights seen, the voices heard, 
the emotions aroused, are just those adapted to bring out the very words the szzER actually uses, 
and, in both cases, the very best words that could have been used for such a purpose. Hence 
we may truly say it is the language of the divine inspirer as well as that of the human narrator. 
The description being given from the bare optical, rather than from any reflexive scientific stand- 
point more or less advanced, becomes, on this very account, the more vivid as well as the more 
universal. It is a language read and understood by all. What lies behind it will be conceived 
according to the state of knowledge, true or false. We may confess the inadequacy of such 
language, not because better could have been employed, or other words could have done as well, 
but because the best words which the inspired mind can use, or the uninspired mind receive, 
necessarily fall short even of the vividness of the vision reality, and still farther short of the 
ineffable trath which that vision represents. Any use of scientific language, whether the Ptol- 
emaio, or the Newtonian, or that of a thousand years hence, would be still remote from this 
ineffable truth, whilst it would be a seeming endorsement of its absolute accuracy. Indeed, the 
language may be rightly said to be inspired, though no words at all are used, or even when the 
inspiration itself may be pure vision, or even pure emotion elevating the thoughts and concep- 
tions. In either case, the words which are the result are God’s words, the last best product of 
the inspiring power, all the more vivid and emotional in the reader from the very fact of their 
having come through such:a process of spiritual chemistry (as we may call it) in the real hnman 
life and human emotion of the inspired medium. In this way all the words of the Holy Scripture 
are inspired words,—“ pure words, as silver tried, purified seven times,” Ps. xii. 7. 

Whatever be the human faculty employed as the medium, whether it be the understanding 
elevated and purified by a divine emotion, or a vivid imaging power supernaturally aroused in 
a state of trance or ecstasis, or simply a holy and truthful human memory, the words resulting 
have passed through a refining process in which they carry with them the divine truth, not as a 
mere mechanical massage, but in all the vividness and fulness of the human conception. Thus 
they are divine words, although at the same time, most human. Wo may therefore study them 
with confidence. They are not arbitrary, and open to disparaging criticism, except as to their 
textual accuracy. Human as the language of the Bible is, it is still God’s medium, and we can 
never exhaust its meaning. The process of learning from it, therefore, must be the reverse of 
that by which it is communicated. It is a going back, up the stream, and towards the fountain- 
head. Through the words of the inspired writer we get at his images, from these we ascend to 
his thoughts and their inspiring emotions, and in these, again, the soul draws nigh to that higher 
life and verity of which the inspired conception is the best human representative. 

Words suggesting images, or images suggesting words: the first would be called the 
objective method (whether such words were miraculously articulated to the ear, or whispered 
to the mind), and yet it is not easy to see why it would not be, to a certain extent, as subjec- 
tive as the other,—since in both cases, the imperfect human conception, whether of words or 
things, or of words or images, must make a necessary part of the revealing process. In this 
objective view there remains, in all its force, the great difficulty arising from those passages in 
which God is represented as speaking, calling, naming, &c. We are compelled to take it as an 
internal articulate speaking, in the Ilebrew, or in some other language, or else to hold that there 
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is in the account a mixture of the figurative and the literal style. In the subjective, or vision 
view, the difficulty vanishes; and this is a great argument in its favor. In vision, one part is as 
real, that is, as much seen and heard by the sgze, as the other. A great power dividing, a great 
voice speaking, a great presence surveying the effects produced and pronouncing it good, are sll 
represented to his ecstatic consciousness, and he relates it just as it was beheld and heard. Thus, 
too, there vanishes all that difficulty which so much perplexes Delitasch (sce p. 86) in respect to 
the particular language employed. It was the sxzR’s own language, whether the Hebrew, or 
any older tongue. 

If it be said that speech or Word, as thus used, denotes something more than mere articulate 
language, it may readily be admitted. This is, in fact, the substance of the distinction made by 
Pareus (Comment. Gen. p. 91) and many others, ancient and modern, between the verbum essen- 
tiale, and the sonus evanidus ex ore Det non procedens. It is, however, something more real than 
a comparison. Nature as a motion, a pulsation, a continued throbbing energy in time and space, 
may well be called an utterance, and the primal power by which it is commenced and prolonged, 
a Word going forth. Without any figure, it is an articulating voice in the great cosmical medium, 
even as our human voice sounds through the prolonged undulations of the terrestrial atmosphere. 
It may be conceived as spoken, and at the same time as continually responding to the primal 
_ utterer, thus constituting the verbum essentiale of which the vision voice (imago vocis, Heb. 
bp ms), as uttered in human language,* may be regarded as the representative. It is like 
the essential day, or cycle, of which the phenomenal solar cycle is the type. If such a mode of 
interpretation is good for the one case, what right has any one to deny its fitness in the other? 
Whatever be the smaller scale of representation, there must be harmony and analogy in the 
things represented. There must not be a transcending vastness in the one direction, and a 
narrowness out of all proportion in the other. The ineffable voice, the ineffable toork, the ineffable 
rest, demand as their fitting accompaniment the ineffable evening and morning, making the 
ineffable day. 

Thus regarded, Gen. i. is an apocalypse of the great past, even as the revelation to John in 
Patmos is an apocalypse of the great future. Had the latter not used the first person in stating 
what he saw and heard, we should none the less have regarded it as a vision. It has the vision 


* Metaphors in other writings are for ornaments or for rhetorical impression. Such language in Scripture hasa higher 
use. It is to express ineffable truths (or vivid emotions in view of such truths), for which other modes of speech are inade- 
quate. ‘‘ Their line hath gone out to the ends of the world," Ps. xix. 5. Cip—the LEX. have rendered it (heir voice, 
(G6dyyos) their sound, whether reading pbip » or regarding ‘Ip here as equivalent to it in the expression of prolonged utter- 
ance. Symmachus, §xos; Vulgate, sonus. It suggests the old idea set forth in the Orphic or Pythagorean myths of the 
music of the spheres, and which appears in the Hieronomian or Vulgate Version of Job xxxvili. 87, concenism cali (the 
song or harmony of heaven), where 555 is taken in its other and more usual sense of cithara or harp. ‘p, in Ps. xix. 6, 

_ may be also rendered a measuring line, or even a writing (Linien = Schrifistige), according to Calvin and Oooceius (see 
Hupfeld). This would correspond to the opening language of the Psalm, B""POD HDD , “ the heavens are lelléng,”’ which 
may also be rendered picturing, describing ("BO, primary sense, scalpsit, scripsit), “and the Armament declareth (“I73%) 
his handy work,” literally the work of his fingers. What follows is in exquisite harmony with the same idea: “‘ Day naio 
Day (we think of the great days) utlereth speech ( poureth tt oul), and night unto night showeth knowledge,”— marys » primary 
sense, effavit—whence the sense pronuntiavit, fortasse propric, as Gesenins says, de rebue arcanis—that is, breathes forth 
knowledge, whispers knowledge, (compare “33 you , Job xxvi. 14), and hence the sense of the cognate Arabic 


to reveal mystertes. It isa tranecending or ineffable voice: “* Vo speech—no voice (that is, no audible voioc)—and yet their 
line has gone out to the ends of the world.”” It vibrates through all space. 

Compare also Hosea il. 22, where there are the same thoughts and images. Nature, through all her departments, is 
represented as listening for the divine voice, and responding to it, whilst God is represented as listening to its petitions : 
“‘T will hear, saith the Lord, I will hear the heavens (the skies or clouds), and the heavens shall hoar the earth, and the 
earth shall hear the corn, and the wine, and the oil, and they shall hear Jezreel.”? It describes the ordinary course of his 
providence as one continuous chain of utterances and responses. God listens to the heavens petitioning for the rain, that 
they may send it down upon the petitioning earth, that the earth may transmit its influence to tho petitioning corn and 
oil, that they, in turn, may supply the wants of Jezreel. So the Chaldee Targum, with Rashi and the Jewish commentators 
generally: ‘I will hear and command the heavens,”’ &o. It is not a breach of nature, like the miracle used as a sign or 
attestation, but the divine proceeding in the general providence made up of all particular providenoes. It is the constant 
living Word, °O Adyos Cty xai évepyys, “ the quick and powerful word,’’ penetrating all the recesses of nature, yet breaking 
no law, passing over no link. I¢ is all law, all nature still, through all the length of the mighty chain, and yet the Word 
of God, as distinct and sovereign as when it first went forth in creation. Science is atheistical until she acknowledges this 
doctrine of the Logos in nature, not as a metaphor merely, but as the most vital and most important of ali physica) 
truths. 
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style in its mystio numbers, its solemn repetitions, its regular successions of voices, seals, and 
vials, Thore is not so much of this in Genesis, but there is a great deal that reminds us of it in 
the regular dividings and namings, in the sublime enunciations, in the parallelism of day and 
night successions 80 constantly given in the same language, in that rhythmical movement which 
ever seems more or less an acoompaniment of the ecstatic dondition,* in the heraldic announce: 
ment of an established order (j3-"%n"5), like a responsive amen succeeding each new going 
forth of the Word, and in the solemn benediction at each close, until the great finale, where it 
is all declared good,—‘‘ very good.” Another resemblance is in the time aspect. In Genesis as 
in Revelation there is the same impression of a strange chronology that cannot be measured by 
any historical or scientific scale out of its own movement. It is like distance in a picture. It 
is there, but we cannot bring it either into miles or inches. It has succession; height appears 
beyond height, but there is no estimating the valleys, the immense valleys, it may be, that lie 
between. In view of all this, it might be said, on the other hand, that had the author of Gen. i. 
used, like John, the first person directly, it would have made little or no difference in the style 
of the narrative, or in the pictorial effect produced by it. 

This analogy between the opening and closing portions of Scripture may be carried through- 
ow. As the scenic or vision view in the prophetic picture does not warrant us in regarding it 
as scene merely, or do away with the idea of a great reality lying behind, so neither does such 
a vision theory of the creative account detract, in the least, from a like reality in the great past, 
and of which such vision was the most fitting representative to our limited powers of conception 
as well as to our ever imperfect science regarded as ever falling short of the ultimate facts of 
origin, whether called creative or purely physical. We may suppose it, therefore, chosen on this 
very account, as not merely the best, but the only way in which the ineffable facts.might be 
made shadowly conceptual to the human soul. Still, the fact, whether we rightly conceive it 
or not, is én the representation, and he who takes the two as in all respects identical, or reduces 
them to the same measurement, has the essential faith, only he should not condemn as heretical 
or anscriptural the one who preserves the same ultimate facts but interprets the representation 
of them on the vaster and remoter scale. 

In most cases, however, it is not difficult to separate between what we have called the mode 
of representation and the ineffable truth (believed, though in a great degree unknown,) that lies 
back of it. We read, for example, in Genesis, that God ‘‘ formed man in his own image.” Now, 
none but the grossest gnosticizing heretics have regarded this as a plastic formation of clay into 
an outward molded likeness. So also when we are told that ‘God breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life,” the representation is most clear and perfect; we have a distinct image of a 
divine mouth breathing into the as yet inanimate human nostril; there is something very tender 
in it, denoting, as Lange poetically says, the Father of Spirits awaking man to existence with a 
kiss of love; but, after all, the mind goes back of the representation in both these cases. Tho 
mere language is transcended even by the mystery of the human physical lifo as expressed in the 
one instance, much more so by that of the rational or spiritual life as set forth in the other. 
Now there is nothing to forbid—in fact, there is everything to require—a similar mode of inter- 
pretation when it is said “‘God formed man from the earth,” or out of the dust of the earth. 
The image is similar to that employed in the other cases, and we may suppose that the srzr 
beheld, even as the reader conceives, a plastic formation, a mold, shaped but inanimate, beginning 
to move under a pneumatic inspiration; but the thoughtful mind, again, goes back to something 
beyond it. It is helped by this picture, but it does not rest in it. It finds little or no difficulty 
in taking this coming “from the earth,” or this being “formed from the earth,” as denoting a 
divine process in nature, resembling the other processes similarly represented in this wonderful 
account (sce Remarks, p. 185 on Ps, cxxxix. 15), It is a mode of setting forth the contrast between 
soul and body, between the physical and the rational, the animal and the pneumatical,—one from 
the divine life and the divine spirit, the other from nature,—“ trom the earth earthy ” (ex ys 


* Se this exemplified in the Visions of Balaam, Numb. xrrxiii., xxiv., and in the prophetical Scriptures generally. It 
may not be easy to explain, but it is a fact of deop significance, that, in all high or ecstatic states of soul, there is this tend- 
eacy to rhythmical motion and utterance. : 
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xoixds, 1 Cor. xv. 47), even as the plants and the animals came originally from the earth and 
the waters. Time is not given us here, whether long or short. All that we have is the fact 
that by some process (necessarily involving some idea of causality, suecession, and duration,) the 
human body was brought from the earth,—or that thus the human physical, coming from the 
lower physical (from the lowest parts of the earth, Ps. oxxxix. 15), and through the connecting 
links, types, or molds, as carried upwards by the divine formations, was at last brought into the 
state in which it was prepared to receive that divine inspiration which alone constitutes the 
especies, and makes it man. Thus the true creation of man, as man, was an inspiration. The 
primus homo was the first man thus inspired, and who became the progenitor of the species. 
The first Adam was made by the divine life raising the physical or animal into the rational. 
The second Adam represents a higher inspiration, elevating the rational human to a closer 
union with the divine. Such is the analogy of the Apostle. Christ elevates the human, even 
as the first human, ‘‘ by the inspiration of the Almighty,” is the uplifting of the merely animal 
or physical that lay below. . The second mystery is the greatest, and our belief in it should take 
away any wonder or difficulty that may attend the first. 

Again, in that mysterious account, Gen. ii. 21, had it been said: ‘And I saw the man cast 
into a deep sleep, and lo, the Lord God took from him a rib,” &e., we would have recognized 
the vision style, and separated immediately between the representation and the ineffable fact 
involving the ineffable process through which the female nature was originally divided from the 
one generic humanity. All this is intimated in that mysterious language of the first chapter 
(ver. 27) of which this may be regarded as the scenic representation, or filling out of the picture: 
““So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him, male and female 
created he them.” The him and the them, the ink and the enk, are one generic being, one 
creation. This is given to us in the first language. There is, however, necessarily a derivation 
in the process, not mentioned in the first, but represented to us in the second and more graphio 
picture. Here, too, if any one is inclined, or feels himself compelled to take the fact and the 
scenic representation of it as identical, he has the essential faith, and the essential dogma, woman 
derived from man; but why should we find difficulty in adopting, in this case, a mode of inter- 
pretation which we not only find easy but even regard as demanded in the two first-mentioned 
cases of the image and the inbreathing? 

Again—let us take Gen. ii. 19: “And out of the ground God formed every beast of the field, 
&c., and brought them unto Adam to see what he would call them, &c.; and Adam gave names 
to all cattle, and to every fowl], and to every beast of the field.” This has nothing of the myth- 
ical in its style. As literal narration it has a difficulty, but this consists chiefly in its strangeness, 
which is wholly a matter of sense conception, whilst there is nothing in it, even as thus taken, 
to offend the reason or a rational faith. That God should thus teach the first man by bringing 
suggestive objects before him, even as a father teaches his child the letters of the alphabet, is in 
perfect harmony with the best view we can form of the providential and the supernatural, if 
these ideas are to be admitted at all. When the account, however, is regarded as a vision, or a 
picture, all difficulties vanish, whether in regard to the style or the matter. As an objective 
narration, it would seem to represent a second creation of animals for this special purpose ; as 
something given in vision, it sets itself wholly free from the necessity of any such inference. It 
becomes similar to the trance vision of the animals as seen by Peter, Acts, xi. 5, 6. It 
is the method of revealing to us that there is an ineffable mystery in language, that man was 
led into it by the divine guidance, or that the superhuman is demanded to account for its origin 
as the significant naming of things and ideas in distinction from those mere animal cries of the 
sense from which some would derive it. Language is required for the invention of language, if 
regarded as merely human, and that involves a paradox. Some divine or supernatural power, 
therefore, must have helped man in his first namings and classifyings. Such is the conclusion 
of the profoundest philological science, and such is the teaching of the Scriptures. 

How far this is to be carried must be determined by intrinsic evidence. We are not to resort 
to it merely to escape difficulties. The sober question is, whether the scenic representation, or 
the vision theory, is in harmony with the style of Scripture as employed in other cases where 
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transcendent facts are set forth, and whether there is that in the very thought and aspect of the 
paseage which favors the idea. We know that the great future transition from the present 
world, ais» or Olam, to the aia» or world to come, is thus set forth, and it may be deemed in 
accordance with the analogy of Soripture, that the origines or great beginnings of the present 
Olam, as it proceeds from those that are past (dd rey alwvwr, Eph. iii. 9; Col. i, 26; 1 Cor. ii. 7), 
should be given to us in a similar apocalyptic form. 


GENESIS, 


OR THE 


FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


Taz Genesis of the World and of the Primitive Time of the Human Race, as the 
Genesis of the Primitive Religion until the Development of Heathendom, and 
of its Antithesis in the Germinating Patriarchalism, Ca. L-XI. 


FIRST PART. 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD, OF THE ANTITHESIS OF HEAVEN AND EARTH, AND 
OF THE PRIMITIVE MEN. Cu. L amp II. 


FIRST SECTION. 


The Heaven, the Earth, and Man. The Creation and the World in an Upward Series of Physical and 
Generic Development. Univerealistic. e 


a 


Cuapter 1.-IL 3. 
A.—The Antithesis of Heaven and Earth, the Symbol of all Religion. 
1 In the beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth. 


B.—The Three First Creative Days. The Great Divisions (by means of Light, Heat, and Chemical Affinity), 
or the Three Living Contrasts: Light and Darkness (or the Dark Spherical Material); the Ztherial 
Waters (or the Vapor-Form) and the Earthly Waters (or the Fluid Precipitate); the Water Proper and 
the Land. The nearest Limit of these Divisions: the Vegetable World as a Symbolic of Commencing 
Life analogous to the Result of the Three Last Creative Days in the Appearing of Man. 


2 And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
3 And the Spirit of God moved [hovered, brooded|’ upon the face of the waters. And God 
4 said: Let there be light, and there was light. And God saw the light [the beauty of the — 
light] that it was good [10, good and fair; as the Greek caddy, fair and good]; and God divided 
5 the light from the darkness [made a division between the luminous and the dark element], And God 
called the light Day and the darkness he called Night [sonree of day, source of night]... Av? 
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the evening and the morning were the first day [i. c., by this division is moasured one divine day, 
6 or day of God—one day here is for frst day]. And God said: Let there be a firmament [extension, 
expansion] in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
7 And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under the firmament 
8 from the waters which were above the firmament; and it was so.* And God called 
the firmament Heaven. And the evening and the morning were the second day. 
9 And God said: Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together into one place, 
10 and let the dry land appear; and it was so. And God called the dry land Earth, and 
the gathering together [combining] of the waters [as water proper] called he Seas; 
11 and God saw that it was good [second pause of contemplation], And said: Let the 
earth bring forth grass [grow gras], the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
12 fruit after its kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth; and it was so. And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit whose seed was in itself after his kind. And God saw that it was good [thira 

13 pause of contemplation]. And the evening and the morning were the third day. 


C.—The Three Last Creative Days. The Three Great Combinings: 1. The Heavenly Luminaries and the 
Earth generally; 2. the Heavenly Luminaries and Water and Air; 8. the Heavenly Luminaries and 
the Earth-Soil as a Pre-Conditioning of Individual Formations. Or the Three Parallelisms of the 
Three Firat Creative Days. 


Ist day, The Light; 4th day, The Luminaries ; 
2d day, The Waters under and above the Firma- 65th day, The Fishes in the Seas and the Birds of the 
ment; Heavens; 


8d day, The Liberated Earth-Soil, and the Plants 6th day, The Land-Animals, and over them Man. 
upon it; 


14 And God said: Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide the 
day from the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for 
15 years. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon 
16 the earth. And it was so. And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule 
17 the day, and the lesser light to rule the night; he made the stars mls. And God set 
18 them in the firmament of the heaven, to give light yen the earth; And to rule over 
the day, and over the night, and to divide the hght from the darkness. And God saw 
19 that it was good [fourth pause of contemplation]. And the evening and the morning were 
20 the fourth day. And God said: Let the waters bring forth abundantly [Lenge: 
Let the waters swarm] the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly 
oo and English marg. rendering: Let fowl fy| above the earth in the open firmament of 
21 heaven. And God created great whales, and every living creature that moveth, which 
the waters brought forth abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his 
22 kind. And God saw that it was good [fifth peuse of contemplation], And God blessed 
them, saying: Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the scas; and let fowl 
23 multiply in the earth. And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 
24 And God said: Let the earth bring forth the living creature afar his kind, cattle, and 
25 creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind. And it wasso. And God made 
the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind. And God saw that it was good [sixth pause of 
contemplation |. 


D.—The Limit, Aim, of all the Creative Days (especially of the three last), the Antitype of the Vegetable 
Creation at the End of the Third Day: which Antitype is Man, the Likeness of God, and the Sabbath, 
ia which God rests from His Work. 


26 And God said: Let us make man in our image after® our likeness; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over the 
cattle and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 

27 earth. So God created man in his own image; in the image of God created he him; 

28 male and female created he them. And God blessed them, and God said unto them, 
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Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
29 moveth upon the earth. And God said: Behold, I have given you every herb bearing 
seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit 
30 of a tree yielding seed; to you shall it be for meat; And to every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
31 there ts life, I have given every green herb for meat. And it was so. And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good [seventh pause of contemplation | 
~And the evening and the morning were the sixth day. 
Cu. II. 1, 2 Thus the heavens and the earth were finished and all the host of them. And 
on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made, and he rested on the 
3 seventh day from all his work which he had made: And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it; because that in it he had rested [had begun to rest] from all his work 
which [he as] God created and made [Zeange: um es su machen; English marg.: created to 
make.‘ 


(' Ver. 3.—Brooded MEMS). Lango has here in brackets belebend, vivi/ying, though he afterwards rejects the meta- 
phor of incubation.—T. L.] . 

{? Ver. 7.—And tt was so. Lange: Und es ward also, rather better than our translation, since also differs from our se 
as denoting more of reason and consequence. Both, however, fail of the full force of the Hebrew j2- This, to be sure, is 
most commonly a particle, t/a, obrws, etc., but it never loses the other or adjective sense of Armness, rightness, soundness 
Gnteger), as more allied to the primary sense of the verb 15 which becomes the Arabic verb for being. And i was frm; 
the word was accomplished ; the firmament stood just as commanded. It was the beginning of a nature. Com Ps. 
rxrxiii. 9: ‘‘ He commanded and it was, he spake and it sipod.”” So Maimonides on the passage: ‘And why does he add: 
yorwIs! It is equivalent to saying that it was to be so continually all the days of the world as cohering with that which 
comes after it.” It takes its Axed placo in the system. So also the verb 715 itself, in the Pilel form, is used asa word 
ofcreation. See Deut. xxxii. 6: 433551 72D NIM, He made thee and established thee.—T. L.} 

(? Ver. 26.—Lange renders here, als unser Gleichniss, as our likeness, and in a sentence in brackets denies the correct- 
ness of the other rendering, after our likeness. The Hebrew 3 in 33F9%D may give either shade of meaning. The dif- 


ference may seem slight; and yet it may be a question of some theological ical im oe, whether man ts the image of God, 
i y, or made after that image— e word image per se being reserved for Him who is called, Heb. i. 8, the express 
Xopaxrhp THs UmocTagews, the image of the substance; Col. i. 15, the eikon, or tmage of the invisible God, eixisy Tov 


Geoy tov aopdrov (compare 1 Cor. xi. 7; 2 Cor. iv. o: and who is styled, John i. 9, the light that lighteth everyman. If we 

regard Him as a iri ed the image, or eikon, in this high and ect sense, as carrying with it the very substance or 

of that was imaged, then it would be more reverent as well as more in accordance with the text, we think, to 

say (with our lish Maire at corsets made q/ler that image; his light is a reflection from that eternal mirror, or the 
éxavyecua TH 4s, the “ Brightness of Glory,” the “Outbeaming of Glory,” as it is called, Heb. i. 3.—T. L. 

‘Ch. ti. 3.—The farther words: these are the genealogies ( -» generations) of the heavens and the earth, are not the 


conclusion of the first piece (as held by Delitssch, Bunsen, etc.), but the commencement of the one that follows, as is also 


thown by the use of the name Jehovah Elohim. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. See on the Introduction to Genesis, and under 
the head of Literature, the catalogue of cosmological 
works that belong here. Compare, especially, the 
Literature Catalogue given by Knobel and Delitzach. 

2. The passages of Scripture that have a special 
connection: Job; Pa. viii., xix., and civ.; Prov. 
vii; Is. xl; John i. 1; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2; xi. 
3; Rev. xxi. 1. 

8. This account of the world’s creation evidently 
forms an ascending line, a series of generations 
whose highest point and utmost limit is reached in 
map. The six days’ works arrange themselves in 
orderly contrast; and in correspondence to this are 
the sections as they have been distinguished by us: 
a. The creation of heaven and earth in general, and 
which may also be regarded as the first constituting 
of the symbolical opposition of the two; b. the three 
first creative days, or the three great divisions which 
constitute the great elementary oppositions or polari- 
ties of the world, and which are the conditioning of 
all creature-life: 1. The element of light and the 
dark shadow-casting masses, or the concrete dark- 
ness, and which we must not confound with the eve- 
ning and the morning; 2. the gaseous form of the 
wther, especially of the atmosphere, and the fluid 
form of the earth-sphere; 8. the opposition between 


1] 


the water and the firm land. In respect to this ir 
must be observed that the waters, of ver. 2, are a 
different thing from the waters of vers. 6 and 9, 
since it still encloses the light and the matter of the 
earth. Moreover, “the waters” of ver. 6 is not yet 
properly water; since it encloses stil] the earth ma- 
terial. The first mention of elementary water in the 
proper sense, is at ver. 9. c. The three last creative 
days, wherein the above parallel is to be observed ; 
d. the limit or aim of creation—man—the sabbath 
of God. 

4. Vers. 1 and 2, the ground-laying for the crea- 
tion of the heaven and the earth. Considered cos- 
mologically and geologically. —In the beginning. — 
The construction maintained by Bunsen and others 
(Raschi, Ewald, Aben Ezra) is as follows: In the 
beginning when God created heaven and earth, and 


when the earth was waste and desolate, and darkness. 


was over the primeval flood, and the breath of God 
moved upon the waters, then God said, Let there be 
light, and there was t. This construction is, in 
the first place, op throughout to the language 
of Genesis, as in its brief yet grand declarations it 
proceeds from one concluded sentence to another. 
Secondly, it contradicts the context, in which the 
creation of light is a significant, yet still an isolated, 
moment. If we were to follow Bunsen, it would be 
the introduction of the Persian lighttreligion rather 
than the religion of the Qld Testament. And, final 
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ly, in the third place, it obliterates that distinguish- 
ing ground-idea of the theocratic monotheism with 
which, in the very start, the word of revelation con- 
fronts all pagan dualism,—in other words, the truth, 
that in regard to the manner of creation, God is the 
sole causality of heaven and earth in an absolute 
sense. The view of Aben Ezra that M°UN72 is ever 
in the construct state, and that it means here, ‘in 
the beginning of the creation of the heavens and the 
earth,” etc., is contradicted by the occurrence of the 
word in the absolute state, Deut. xxxiii. 21.— 
M"WRID (from OXI = cx»). The substantive 
without the article. It is true, this cannot be ren- 
dered in the beginning, taken absolutely, so that the 
beginning should have a significance, or an existence 
for itself. It would be, moreover, a tautology to say 
in the beginning of things when God created them, 
etc., that is, when there was the beginning of things ; 
or else we must take bereshith cysticaliy: in prin- 
cipio, that is, in filio, as Basil, Ambrose, and others 
(see Leop. Schmid, Explanation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, p. 4), which is not allowable, although it is 
true that the New Testament doctrine advances at 
once to the determination that God created all things 
through the Son (Johni. 3,11; Heb. i. 2; comp. 
Ps. xxxiii. 6). It is not easy to take the word ad- 
verbially: originally, or in the firat place (Knobel) ; 
for the immediately following enumeration of the 
creative days shows that the author would have time 

in with the creation of the world. According to 
Delitzsch the author does not mean ‘‘to express the 


doctrinal proposition that the world had its beginning | ¢), 


in time, and is not eternal, but only that the creation 
of the heavens and the earth was the beginning of 
all history.” This interpretation scems arbitrary. 
‘Bereshith relates especially to time, or to the old, the 
first time (Is. xlvi. 10; Job xiii, 12). It may be 
further said that 2 can mean with or through. It is, 
therefore, the most obvious way to interpret it: in a 
beginning, and that, too, the first, or the beginning 
of time, God created the heavens and the earth (with 
the time the space; the latter denoted through the 
antitheses of heaven and earth). From that first 
beginning must be distinguished the six new begin- 
nings of the six days’ works; for the creating goes 
on through the six days. In a beginning of time, 
therefore, that lies back of the six days’ works, must 
that first foundation-plan of the world have been 
made, along with the creation of the heaven and the 
earth in their opposition. The first verse is there- 
fore not a superscription for the representation that 
follows, but the completed ouranology despatched in 
pne general declaration, although the cosmical gene- 
ration, which is described ver. 3 and ver. 14, is again 
denoted along with it. That the sun, moon, and 
stars are perfected for the earth on the fourth day, 
is an indication that God’s creating still goes on in the 
heavens, even as the creating of the periods of devel- 
opment in the 
and desolate, when it went forth from the hand of 
God as a spherical form without any distinct inward 
configuration. —N"2, in Piel to cut, hew, form; but 
-‘in Kal it is usually employed of divine productions 
new, or not previously existing in the “sphere of 
nature or history (Ex, xxxiv. 10; Num. xvi. 30, and 
frequently in the Prophets), or of spirit (Ps. li. 12, and 
the frequent rri{e» in the N. T.); but never denoting 
human age ya: and wever used with the accusa- 
tive of the ial.” Delitzsch. And thus the 
conception of creating je akin to that of the miracu- 


after its first condition as waste vivida 


lous, in so far that the former would mean a creating 
in respect to initial form, the latter in respect to nov- 
elty of production. (On the kindred expressions in 
the Zendavesta, see Delitzsch.) It is to be noted how 
R52 differs from MDP and "%" (ch. fi. 2 and ver. 7), 
That in this creating there is not meant, at all, any 
demiurgical forming out of pre-existing material, 
appears from the fact that the kind of material, as 
something then or just created, is strongly signified 
in the first condition of the earth, ver. 2, and in the 
creation of light. This shows itself, in like manner, 
in the general unconditioned declaration that God is 
the creative author, or original, of heaven and earth.— 
Elohim, see the Divine Names in the Intreduction.— 
m'ttm. According to the Arabic it would denote 
the antithesis of the High (or the height) to the 
Lower—that is, the earth. The plural form is signi 

cant, denoting the abundance and the variety of the 
upper spaces.* This appears still more in the ex- 


* (There must have been something more definite in the 
early conception that gave rise to this form of the word. It 
looks like a dual, and this would suggest that the thought 
of the heavens, out of which it arose, may have been that of 
a hemi-sphere, and of the whole mundus as ha a spheri- 
cal form. The pheno pove-fal alae rt Mga give the 
idea of a counterpart. The roundness of the mundus, 
as a necessary inicrence, the roundness, or two-sidedness 
the earth, must have been a conception much more ancient 
than we ga clopay It must have occurred to a thoughtful 
mind every time there was witnessed the phenomena of the 
sun setting (the sun going under) and the sun rising Cits 
coming up from the world or sky below the earth). Comp. 
Ps. xix. 5; Eccles. i.4; Job xxvi.7. Such a notion, how- 


consistent 


The word, however, is more probably a plural. This 
tts connections, and from a compari- 


son of its form in all the other Shemitic languages. The * 


is in the place of the f’ as it appears in the root nos, 


lo be high. Since there is nothing arbitrary in language, 
especially in carly language, this plural form must represent 
the notion that would very early arise, of something above 
the 5"p"1, or that the rakia itsclf was merely an optical] 
appearance in which were shown the forms of things that 
were really at vast and vastly ing distances beyond it. 
Such a thought was earlicr in the Hebrew mind than in the 
Greek, though the latter, as usua), when they came to enter- 
tain it, made rear of teoating tt wittie of definite- 
ness, number, an ity,— it with less reverence, 
and giving it ‘up more to ite licenae of the imagination. 80 
was it with the idea of a spirit-world. It was older in the 
ee ee rod pane pemigal but pepbal bry ve it 
more of topograp scen: whilst upon the Hebrew 
thought there ecm to have teen ever thrown a holy re- 
servo, or rather, a providential restraint _— the imagina- 
tion, until the coming of Him who was the on and 
the Life. Im both cases the latter were content with the 


eral thought, namely, another life, y for the 
Pearle of God who wis not the God of nor Reed Cut of the 


pearing or 
above, came the thought of a heaven over that, and of & 
‘sheaven of heavens’ from which God looks 
down to “‘tehold the things that are in heaven (the ocar 
heavens) and the earth.’”? Ps. cxriii. 5: Who dwelleth so 


high (M302 "I3°Z22), who stoopeth so low (">°att), 
even to look down into these lower earth hesvecs (rexns 
crown), as though immenseiy remote es secr from so 
superlative a height. The very anthropopet)im: adds to 
the ¢ grandeur of tne 00: on. He be stoopetE down te 
look,’”? as though not only the carth and m«n, but the 
heavens that surround them, were so far off, or eo far 
below, as to be hardly visible to the divine cye. 

From such a germ the concoption grew in the Hebrew 
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sears the heaven of heavens (Deut. x. 14, and Ps. 
ii, 94), 


5. Vers. 2-5. Preparation of the geologico- 
cosmological description of the days’ works. /“irsf 


mind, until a came out of it a numbor of other words 
Still gr tata : : a 
lgallim, or seven heavens (regarded as 
and to which they give 


MIS, j"IMpy Vilon, Rakia, Shehakim, Zebul, Maon, 
Makon, Ardboth. The first of these is the only one not 
found in the Bible. lt is a Rabbinical word from the Latin 
velum. It is used for the very lowest heavens, or the sup- 
sere ere Latah ent'’b . is the Naas or ltd ae 
whi tercepts the li uu i e heat pass 
through, and in this senne Jarohi aliades to it in his intor- 
pretation of Ps. xix. 7: ‘there is ing hid from the heat 
thereof.’? So also Rabbi Jehoshuah says, 58,1: “the 
jou is that space or sphere through which, when broken 
and rolled away, there appears the light of the open expanse.’’ 
All the rest these names bel to the old Hebrew, and 
are found in the Old Testament Scriptures in such connec- 
tions as to justify the Rabbins in regarding them as denoting 
different regions, to say the least, in the u spaces or 
heavens. See Pa. lvii. 1]; xxxvi.6; Job .37; xxxvii. 
18; Ps. Ixxxix.7; Hab. iii, 11; Ps. xxxiii. 13, 14; Isaiah 
lwiti, 15; Pa. lxvili.6; Deut. xxvi.15; 2 Chron. xxx. 27; 
Ps. xc. 1; Isaiah lxiii. 15. The word May , Ps. Lxviii. 5, 


is rendered heavens in our version: To Him who ridcth 
draboth in his name Jah, Jehovah; rideth upon the highost 
or cuter heaven, according to the Jewish scale. Almost all 
the modern commentators give it a different sense here, and 
with apparently fair reasons. lish translation, 
however, is countenanced by the old versions, besides be 
fally sustained by the traditional rendcring of all the Jowis 
commentators and translators, ancient and modern. Accord- 
ing a it is the highest sphere corresponding to the 
noes of the Greeks, or the fixed sphere, where all is 
mmovable, whilst everything below is undergoing change. 
It is where God specially dwells, 13 530, inhabiting eer- 
nity, sedens in perpeluum, Is. lvii. 15. Hence they render 
it, not riding, though that would give a most sublime im 
if we this great sphere as rolling, but sitting, like 
one throned, and that corresponds well to the primary sonse 
of [3% in all the Shemitic tongues, which is not motion, a 
ing which it never has, unlees demanded by somethin 
else in the context, but super-posifion. Comp. with Is. xl. 


72K IMSS BOG, “He that sitteth upon the orb of 


the earth,” though so high that ‘the inhabitants thereof 
are as oppers.”” The other words are also uscd to 
cenote divine throne or the divine dwelling. This Rab- 


rarely? spoon ee ee 
i ough its expansion and arrangement arc to 
pook poor the i It was the natural out- 


ter pe tera 
growth of that mode of thinking and conceiving that first 
gave rise to the plural D705 , Comp. also the word M112, 


2 Kings xxiii. 5, as used for the heavenly spheres or houses 
(from 513 with its Arabio sense of dwelling), and PMID , 


Massaroth (which is the same word etymologically), Job 
w«xviii. 32. See also the Arnbian tradition of the sevon 
heavens ae given in the Koran, Surat xvii. 46; more fully, 
Surat xii. 11; also xxiii. 17, with Alzwmakshari's comment 
on the upper stories or gradations of the heavens. These 
Arabian traditions have every appearance of being ancicnt, 
end of having aided the Rabbinical eoheme, rather than of 
Laring been derived from it. ‘The Shomitic lanmiaces are 
certainly peculiar in these plural words for heaven. The 
New Testament ovparci is a pure Hebrwism. The Shemitic 
word excels aleo in its radical signifleance. Ovparns (ipo¢ 
eiges) has simply the ides of limit. It is the vertical bori- 
em, or the horizon above. The Latin crlum is simply con- 
exeily (76 avcAor); eo is the Saxon Acaren (heave orch). In 


are 


the Hebrew, the nataral image is beicht, and this reduplicated 
and carried upward by the plural form. In this respect the 
Hebrew words for the erent spaces ore like the creat time 
se ery to which wo have referred in the Introduction to 
he First Chapter of Genesis. The heavens and heavens of 


heavens, the DYNW and C°DD "DW, are like the G>15 


snd the 9059 , the olam, and olam of olams, so frequent 
in the Old Testament, yet 20 obscured in the translations. 
There is ancther Shemitic plural equally suggestive, and 


Creative Day.—iI7i33 wir. The earth was. This 
is spoken of its unarranged original or fundamental 
state, or of heaven and earth in general. Thobu 
Vabohu, alliteratives and at the same time rhymes, 
or like sounding ; similar alliteratives occurring thus 
in all the Pentateuch as signs of very old and popu- 
lar forms of expression (Gen. iv. 12; Exod. xxiii. 1 
5; Numb. v. 18; Deut. ii. 15). We find them alsc 
in Isaiah and elsewhere as characteristic features of a 
poetical, artistic, keen, and soaring spirit. They 
are at the same time pictorial and significant of the 
earth’s condition. For, according to Hupfeld and 
Delitzsch, 4M passes over from the primitive sense 
of roaring to that of desolateness and confusion. 
The last the common sense, or that which 
characterizes the natural waste (Deut. xxxii. 10) as 
& positive desolation, as, for example, of a city (Is. 
xxxiv. 11). It is through the conception of voidness, 
nothingness, that Thohu and Bohbu are connected. 
Delitezsch regards the latter word as related to ON=, 
which means to be brutal. Both seem doubtful, but 
the more usual reference to Mz in the sense of void 
or emptiness is to be preferred. We have aimed at 
giving the rhyming or similarity of the sounds in our 
translation (German: déden-wiist and wiisten-dd). 
The desert is waste, that is, a confused mass without 
order; the waste is desert, that is, void, without dis- 
tinction of object. The first word denotes rather the 
lack of form, the second the lack of content in the 
earliest condition of the earth. It might, therefore, 
be translated form-less, matter-less, ‘ Rudis indi- 
gestaque moles, in a word, a chaos,” says Delitzsch. 
t would be odd if in this the biblical view should so 
cleanly coincide with the mythological. Chaos de- 
notes the void space (as in a similar manner the old 
Northern Ginnun-gagap, gaping of yawnings, the 
gaping abyss, which also implies present existing 
material), and in the wext place the rude unorganized 
mass of the world-material. There is, however, al- 
ready here the world-form, heaven and earth, and 
along with this a universal Aeaven-and-earth-form is 
presupposed. It is not said that in the beginning 
the condition of the heavens was thohu and bohu,— 
at least of the heavens of the earth-world, as De- 
litzsch maintains; at all events, the earth goes neither 
out of chaos, nor out of “the sume chaos” as the 
heavens. It is clean against the text to say that the 
chaos, as something that is primarily the earth, em- 
braces, at the same time, the heaven that exists with 
and for the earth. For it is very clear that the lan- 
guage relates to the original condition of the earth, 
although the genesis of the earth may scrve, by way 
of analogy, for the genesis of the universe. “uJm}, 
the first condition of the earth was O15M (from G1n, 
to roar, be in commotion), wave, storm-flood, ocean, 
abyss. The first state of the earth was itself tho 
Thehom, and over this roaring-flood lay the darkness 
spread abroad. It is wholly anticipatory when wo 
say that “this undulating mass of waters was not 
the earth itself in the condition of thohu and bohu, 
but that it enclosed it; for on the third day the firm 


which is not found in other families of languages. It is tle 
word for life (°F , lives), denoting a plurality in this idea 


as well as in the words for heaven and eternity. Instead 
of being despatched as a mere usus loquendi, this, and other 
oliarities of the carliest tongues are well worthy our 
attention. The plurality of life, of the great spaces, 
the ¢ times, seom all to have come from a way o 
i works of God which has no parallel in the rep« 
resentations of other human languages.—T. L.) 
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‘and (7%) goes forth from the waters.” Delitzach. 
Further on, Ps. civ. 6 is cited to show that, original- 
ly, water proper surrounded the firm earth-kernel, 
and Job xxxviii. 8, according to which the sea breaks 
forth out of the mother’s womb (the earth)— cal 
representations that are true enough, if one does not 
take them according to the letter; in which case 
they are in direct contradiction to each other. The 
waters, of ver. 2, is quite another thing than the 
water proper of the third creative day; it is the fluid 
(or gaseous) form of the earth itself in its first condi- 
tion. 2 Pet. iii. 5 is not opposed to this; for as the 
water takes form, the earth breaks out of the water, 
just as the water comes forth from the earth in con- 
sequence of the creative division. The darkness is 
just the absence of the phenomenal, or the absence 
of light (for the vision view) in the condition of the 
earth itself,—in other words, night.—ran", Bat 
the spirit of God hovered over (Ang., moved 
upon). The breath of man, the wind of the earth, 
and the spirit, especially the spirit of God, are sym- 
bolical analogics. The breath is the life-unity and 
life-motion of the physical creature, the wind is the 
unity and life-motion of the carth, the spirit is the 
unity and life-motion of the life proper to which it 
belongs; the spirit of God is the unity and life-mo- 
tion of the creative divine activity. It is not a wind 
of God to which the language here primarily relates 
(Theodoret, Saadia, Herder, and others), but the 
spirit of God truly (wherefore the word Mm", De- 


litzsch ; comp. Ps. xxxiii. 6). From this place on- 
ward, and throughout the whole Scripture, the spirit 
of God is the single formative principle evermore 
presenting itself with personal attributes in all the 
divine creative constitutions, whether of the earth, 
of nature, of the theocracy, of the Tabernacle, of the 
church, of the new life, or of the new man. The 
Grecian analogue is that of Eros (or Love) in its 
reciprocal action with the Chaos, and to this purpose 
have the later Targums explained it: the spirit of 
love. It was MEMO (hovering) over the waters. 
The conception of brooding cannot be obtained out 
of Deut. xxxii. 11 (Delitzsch), for the eagle does not 
brood over the living young, but wakes them, draws 
them out (educates), makes them lively.* The mytho- 
logical world-egg of the Persians has no place here. 
Should we adopt any view of this formative energy 
of the spirit of God (which may have worked upon 


* (Still the conception of brooding, cherishing (fovens), is 
fondamental in the word 5)". Its primary sense is a vi- 
vrebinee throbbing motion, most emblematic of the ea 
Bont ant life inlly as traced in the cgg-form—the 

ing of heat and pulsation. Its significance 
is onomatopical—rahap, to flutter (regular pulsatile mo- 
tion). Hence it becomes early one of the verbs of lov- 
ing, being closely allied, both in sound and sense, to the 
Nebrew SM". In Syriac it is the common word for loving, 
warming, cherishing. In the Arabic the middle guttural 


B 
has softened down to aleph, and we hare at denoting 


intense and cherishing love. No word could have been bet- 
ter adapted to the idea, intended in this place, ofan re 
lifo-giving power, rather than a mcre mechanical out 

mo such as is given by the translation “blew” or 
‘‘moved upon.”?” Nowhere else in all the usage of the He- 


brew or Syriac is $F" ever employed in the sense of blow- 


tng. The Piel form here makes the inward sense of throb- 
ving the more intensive. We sec no harm to the Scriptures 
from the supposition that this idea of the cherishing spirit 
wae the origin of the fable of Eros, or of the mythological 
world-ezg, whether regarded as Persian or Greek. See 
Aristophanes, Aves, 694.—T. L.] 


the unorganized mass through the medium of a great 
wind of God) it would consist in this, that by its 
inflowing it differentiated this mass, that is, con- 
formably to its being, called out points of unity, and 
divisions which fashioned the mass to multiplicity in 
the contrasts that follow. It separated the hetero- 
genous, and bound together the homogenous, and so 
prepared the way for the dividing the light from the 
darkness. It cannot be said, however, that “all tho 
co-energizing powers in the formation of the world 
were the emanations or determinations of this spirit 
of God.” For we must distinguish the creative words 


with 893 from "$7, or the forming by the spirit of 
God.* The object, however, of this forming is not 


* (The word “}’ is more formative than NJ, but not 
leas creative. The latter is used more of the divi- 


sions, if not of the primary matter itself. former de- 
notes generally the more artistic or architectural work, the 
handy work, "3" MUPo, Ps. xix. 3, or MOPD 
WP MISISN , Ps. viii. 4, “the work of thy fingers.” It is, 
according to one view we may take of creation (sce Introd. to 
Gen. i. p. 128), the higher work, the greater work of tho divine 
artistic wisdom as distinguished from the mero divine power, 
In its most outward primary applications, “%" denotes the 
elaborate shaping formations, such as that of a statue, or 
idol, Hab. ii. 18; Is. xliv. 9, 10. Hence it becomes the 
Sppropete word to express inward formation—/form in the 
more interior sense—law, structure, constituting state—in a 
word, dea in distinction from idolon. Asa word of physical 
creative constitution, it is variedly and impressively used to 
denote the appointed arrangements in the seasons, as Ps. 
Lxxiv. 17, tras" DEN HIM psp, “summer and win- 
ter thou hast formed them —Is. xlv. 7, SUI=9 VIN AL 
TEM, “who formed the light and creatod darkness” (the 
light the more ideal or artistic creation). ‘‘He made the 
sea, Mes, and his hands formed, AS) » the dry land,” — 
gave it ite greater varicty and beauty of form. So Amos iv. 
13, ‘who created the wind, or air (N"25), who formed the 
mountains’? ("X11"). It is used to denote the formation of 
a people by law and providential guidance: Is. xliii. 21, 
nb “FINS AT-CS, “this people that I have formed for 
myself.” Is, xlv. 18, N"2 is used of the heavens, and VS" 


of the carth. This might seem to the distinction 
we have made, but the context that follows shows why the 
more ideal or formative word is thus used of tho 


smAw-Nd m3315—“who formed the earth and made it, 
who established it (gave it a nature, Syr. N373) that it might 


not be a tohu (a formless waste), who made it to be inhab- 
ited.” I¢ is used of the human body, or rather of the whole 
human physical constitution. Gen. ii.7: ‘‘ And the Lord 
God formed man,’’ (ver. 8) ‘“‘and he put the man whom he 
had formed.” It is, in like manner, most impressively 
applied to the most exquisite and divine processes in tho 
human structure. Ps. xciv.9: O°D NOM PIAAON, 
‘He that formed the eye, shall he not see?”? Hence, ina 
more interior sense still, it is used of the very constitution 
of the soul: Zach. xii. 1, ““who stretcheth out the heavens, 
and foundeth the earth, and /formeth the spirit of man 


within him,” ja9P2, tn interioribus gus. Deeper still, it 
is used of the heart, or the moral constitution : Ps. xxxiii. 15, 
Dad SM] AX, “thet forms their hoart alike.” It 
carries the snme idea as a noun, and this gives rise to its 
use as denoting the forming or imaging faculty of the soul, 
as in the striking passage, Gen. vi. 5: MISWMA Al~>39 
(n>, “and every imaging of the thoughts of his heart.” 
"35 is the form of the thought, as the thought is the form 
of the emotion, or of the deep heart that lies below all. 

One of the most noteworthy uses of the verb VX" is its 
sblarved how this is ascrited directis to God, as though, in 
every case of the individual gestation in the womb, there 
was of a creative power and process: see Jer. i. 5, 
yeaa 7 eet BNO2, “ before I formed thee in the womb.” 


Kecles. xi. §, where this formati is 
Compare Rosles, oi ¢, where this Sursastive proooes te sre- 
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the primitive matter, but the flowing earth-sphere. 
Just as little can one say that the six days’ works 
have their beginning in ver. 8; for the result of the 
first day is not the light merely, but also the dark- 
ness (see Is. xlv. 7). Concerning the theosophic 
interpretation of thohu vabohu as a world in ruins 
which had come from God’s judgment on the Fall of 
the Angels (see ver. 3).—Ver. 3. Let there be 
light.—Here begin the geologico-cosmical creative 
periods. This new beginning, therefore, must be 

inguished from that first creation of the heavens 
and the earth which is to be ed as having no 
creative beginning before it. Henceforth the treat- 
ment is that of a sacred geology, yet regarded in its 
biblical sense as geologico-cosmological. Hence, in 
ver. 3, the creatiun of the light-heaven ; ver. 8, the 
creation of the air-heaven; ver. 14, the creation of 
the star-heaven; ver. 26, the creation of the heaven- 
ly core of the earth itself.*—And God said.—“ Ten 


times is this word, "@X1, repeated in the history 


of the seven days.” The omnipotence of the creative 
vord, Ps. xxxiii. 9: He and tt was done, he 
commanded and tt stood (Rom. iv. 17). The creative- 


word in its deeper significance: Ps. xxxiii.6; Is. 
xl. 26; John i. 1-3; Heb.i.2; xi. 8; Col. i. 16. 
The light, the first distinct creative formation, and, 
therefore, the formation-principle, or the pre-condi- 
tioning for all further formations. Of this formative 
dividing power of light, physical science teaches us. 
It is now tolerably well understood, that the light is 
not conditioned by perfected luminous bodies, bat, 
on the contrary, that light bodies are conditioned by 
a preceding luminous element. Thus there is set 
aside the objection taken by Celsus, by the Mani- 
chzans, and by rationalism generally, namely, the 
supposed inversion of order in having first the light 
and afterwards the luminous body. And yet the 
light without any substratum is just as little con- 
ceivable as the darkness. The question arises, how 
the author conceived the going forth of the light, 
whether out of the dark bosom of the earth-flood, or 
out of the dark bosom of the forming heaven? As 
the view of the heavenly lights (light bodies) ver. 14, 
is geocentric, so may the same view prevail here of 
the heaven-light itself. By this is meant that in the 
fact of the first illumination of the earth the author 
presents the fact of the birth of light generally in the 
world, without declaring thereby that the date of the 
genesis of the earth’s light is also the date of the 
genesis of light universally, But we may well take 
the birth of light in the earth (or the earth becoming 
light) as the analogue whereon is presented the birth 
of light in the heaven, just as in the creation of man 
there is symbolized the creation of the spirit-world 
collectively. We let alone here the question whether 
the light is an emanation (an outflowing) of a lumi- 


God, and especially Ps. cxxxix. 13-16, whether the language 
there denotes the qadividual or gencric formation, or both— 
“when I was curiously wrought,” etc.; “and in thy book 
all my members were written, me" O75", the days they 
were being formed” (sce remarks in Introd. to Genesis, p. 


135 

Yr the I¥ebrew had develo itself into a philosophical 
language, from this root would havo come their name for 
formal cnuse, causa formalis, that which gives idoa to any- 


is, OF causa liens. I 
that such a term been formed 


pose the kindred "IX, which connects the idoa of formation 
With that of binding or inward unity.—T. L.) 

* {Man is thus called by Fange as the causa finalis of all 
the other earth formations.—T. L.) 


nous element, or an undulation from a luminous 
body; only it may be remarked that sound goes on 
all sides, and may, therefore, be supposed to undu- 
late in sonorous waves, whilst the ray of light, on the 
other hand, goes directly, for which reason the appli- 
cation to it of such an undulation of sonorous waver 
would seem unsuitable. The idea of an etheria. 
vibration may make a medium between emanation 
and undulation. Without doubt, however, the mean- 
ing here is not merely a light-appearing which goes 
forth out of the heaven-ground,* and breaks through 
the dark vapor of the earth, or from heavenly clouds 
of sy (such as the primary form of the creation 
may have appeared to be), but an immediate lighting 
up of the luminous element in the earth itself, some- 
thing like what the Polar night gives rise to in the 
northern aurora; enough that it is said of the 
contrast presented between the illuminating and 
the gra eA element. The light goes, how- 
ever, in the first place, out of the dark world-forms 
ae the mere world material) after that the spirit of 
od, as formative principle, has energized in them. 
The spirit of God is the spiritual light that goes out 
from God; therefore its working goes before the 
creation of the outer light; and therefore, too, it is 
that this light is the symbol, and its operation simi- 
lar to the operation, of the spirit—that is, the forma- 
tion and the revelation of beauty—And there was 
light.—The famed sublimity of this expression as 
given by Longinus (in a somewhat doubtful text 
and others, is predicated on the pure simplicity an 
confidence with which it sets forth the omnipotence 
of the creative word.—And God saw the light 
that it was good.—The first beauty is the light 
itself. For the Hebrew 31% denotes the beautiful 
along with the good, even as the Greck xaddy de- 
notes the good along with the beautiful. The sense: 
that it was good, does not seem easy; and therefore 
Tertullian (and more lately Neumann) have accepted 
the quia of the Itala. On the other hand, Delitzsch 
remarks: ‘‘The conclusion is that to God each sin- 
gle work of creation appears good.” The conclusion 
lies, perhaps, in the pause of solemn contemplation, 
out of which, at the end, goes forth the perfect sal- 
bath. It is because the religious human soul recog- 
nizes the fair and the good in the event of the ap- 
pearing, that there is therein reflected to it the foun- 
tain of this spiritual ethical satisfaction, namely the 
contemplation of God Himself. Still the contempla- 
tion of God does not regard the object as though 
captivated by it because it is fair, but it rejoices 
therein that it is fair; or we may say that, in a cer- 
tain manner, it is the very efficacy of this contempla- 
tion that it becomes fair—And God di 
between the light and the darkness.— Although 
it is farther said that God named the light day and 
the darkness night, still it must not be supposed 
that here there is meant only the interchange between 
day and night as the ordaining of the points of divi- 
sion between both, namely morning and evening. 
Although light and darkness, day and night, are 
called after their appearing, yet are they still, all the 
more, very day and night, in other words, the very 
causalities themselves, The light denotes all that is 
simply illuminating in its efficacy, all the luminous 
element; the darkness denotes all that is untrans- 


* (Himmelsgrunde. We fail in this to get 
dae bette word to represent tho frequent German Grund 
(in composition) than our word nd. Foundation pre- 
sents an incongruity of figure which is less in the more gene 
eral term ground. Plane would be too indefinite.—T. L.] 
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parent, dark, shadow-casting; both together denote 
the polarity of the created world, as it exists between 
the light-formations and the night-formations—the 
constitution of the day and night. ‘One sees,” says 
Delitzscl, “how false is the current and purely pri- 
vative conception of darkness; as when, for exam- 
ple, a medisval interpreter (Maxima Bibl. L vi. 
p. 868) says: stcut silentium nihil est, sed udi vor 
non est silentium dicitur, sic tenebra nihil sunt, sed 
ubi lux non est tenebra dicuntur.”” It is true, there 
must be presupposed for the daylight an illuminating 
source or fountain of light, and so for the darkness a 
shadow-casting causality (Jas. i 16); but it would 
be quite wrong to say that light and darkness are 
two principles (according to the course of the earlier 
theosophists: Jacob Béhm, and a later school: 
Baumgarten and others). If it is farther said that 
the darkness has not the witness 312 (good), it may 
be replied that it certainly has it mediately, ch. i 81. 
It is indced said still earlier: ‘‘ We do not read that 
the tohu and bohu, that the tehom with the darkness 
lying over it originated in the divine call into being 
(fiat), therefore they had their origin in some other 
way.” This is a very unwarranted conclusion; so 
also, then, must the heavens have originated in some 
other way. The heaven, however, has its origin in 
the word of the Lord (Ps. xxxiii.), and so also the night 
and the darkness (Is, xlv. 7) as well as the abyss 
(Ps. civ. 8). It is, therefore, a hard inconsequence 
when Delitzsch, seals the mythological views, 
regards the thohu wabhohu as the chaos enclosing 
even the heaven in its birth (p. 98), and still farther 
regards it theosophically as the ruined habitation of 
condemned demons. In the historical derivation of 
the last opinion (p. 105) Delitzsch appears to have 
confounded two distinct views: the scholastic, that 
God had formed the human world for the purpose of 
filling up the void that arose in heaven after the fall 
of the angels, and the theosophic, that the terrestrial 
region of the world was, in the earlier time, the abode 
of Lucifer and his companions, which afterwards, 
through their guilt, became a thohu vabhohu out of 
which God laid the foundation of a new world. In 
this view the thohu vabhohu is ‘‘the glowing mate- 
rial mass into which the power of God’s wrath had 
melted the original world after it had become cor- 
rupted by the fall of the spirits (pp. 105 and 114 
below),—or it was the rudis indig moles into 
which God had compressed and precipitated that 
epiritual but now ungodly world condemned to the 
flames in consequence of its materializing, and this 
for the purpose of making it the substratum of a new 
creation which had its beginning in the fact that God 
had placed the chaos of this old fire-invaded world 
wholly under water.” One might well ask: shall 
Ae fire-brand itself (the old burnt-up earth) be the 
chaos, or the divine reaction through the quenching 
in water? Was the fire-brand the work of the 
, demons, or did it come through God’s judgment and 
counteraction? All such resolutions of the difficulty 
ate in a state of mutual confusion. And this is no 
wonder, for a certain theosopbic hankering after 
dualism with its two principles can only veil itself in 
dark and fantastic phrases. In opposition to these 
gnosticising representations of matter, the demands 
of a pure monotheism require of us an acquiescence 
in the idea that matter too is good, because it is from 
God,—in so far, indeed, as we can speak of pure 
matter in general terms. The more particular foun- 
tain of this view—after certain older preludes and 
popular representations (Delitzsch, p. 106) derived 


from Gnostic traditions—ia Jacob Bihm (Myst 
Magn. p. 67) and the Gnostic teachers that arose 
after him, Friedrich von Meyer, Baumgarten (Gene- 
sis), and others. With peculiar zeal hath Kurtz also 
taken part in these theosophic phantasies, as also ir 
those other of the miscegenations or sexual confu- 
sions between the angels of heaven and the daugh- 
ters of earth (Gen. vi.). The grounds presented by 
Delitzsch, in opposition to his earlier contrary view 
(as given in the first two editions of his ee 
are the following: 1. In the interpretation aforesaid | 
one would, to be sure, expect "IF! instead of Mm", 
but the conscious connection need not lie p y 
in the consciousness of the writer; he relates simply 
a matter of fact. And yet he must have been more 
enlightened in respect to the nature of things than 
our scientific man. A blind narration of facts would 
here be as inconsistent as a pure indication of a 
theosophic sense in thohu vabhohu. 32. Thohu has, 
indeed, a predominating privative character; it 
arises, however (Is. xxxiv. 11; xxiv. 10; Jer. iv. 28), 
from a positive destruction. But how natural was it 
to apply the pictorial thohu vabhobu to such a condi- 
tion. What more purely privative than the word 
nothing? and yet we say it of positive states of de- 
struction, According to Delitzsch, in the methods 
of its construction (world-brand, quenching-water) 
must Plutonism and Neptunism have reached their 
deepest grounding. The grounds that follow are in 
no respects better (p. 104). What have rendered 
the hypothesis ao from its ear hitherto 
are its apocryphal or popular origin (Delitzsch, p. 
105), its Gnostic se a and ite affinity to that 
other scholastic phantasma that God had created 
men to fill up the vacuum in the fallen angel-world. 
It must, however, become very evident that the 
representation of an ‘‘ overcoming of the darkness,” 
in the physical sense in which it here presents itself, 
is utterly foreign to the holy text; it is like the 
mingling of conceptions, namely of a physical and 
an ethical darkness. The representation, then, of 
ver. 2 will be clearly a picturing of the primitive 
condition of the earth, as it became in consequence 
of the first general creation, ver. 1. Besides, this 
hypothesis obliterates that line which everywhere 
else appears between the angelic and human regions 
and natures. Finally, ver. 2, as a representation of 
the flowing, form-receptive condition of the earth- 
mass gives the bases for all farther ascending forma- 
tions. Add to this that, in such case, the region of 
Lucifer would have been visited by the fire-judgment 
earlier than Lucifer himself—a representation which 
runs counter to the usual order of things—not to 
say, that, on such a supposition, Lucifer himself 
should have been rightly banished from the whole 
extent of the earth-region. Or, can it be that God 
has built the new house of humanity upon the foul 
beams of a demoniac power? But it is not worth 
our while to dwell more fully upon a representation 
which is so characterized by its own sharp contradic- 
tions.— Anti there was evening and there was 
morning.—Here, in the first place, we must not 
suppose that the evening and the morning were 
merely the sequence of the p ing darkness and 
of the light that followed it, notwithstanding that the 
first evening and morning so fittingly append them- 
selves to such a contrast. Still less are we to think 
of the usual evening and morning, since the earth 
had not yet been astronomically arranged. Evening 
and morning denote rather the interval of a creative 
day, and this is evidently after the Hebrew mode of 
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reckoning ; the day is reckoned from sunset. The 
morning that follows stands for the second half of 
the day proper. In the same manner was the day 
reckoned by the Arabians, the Athenians (»vx34- 
p.yer), the and the Gauls. It is against 
the text for Delitzsch to put as the ground here the 
Babylonish reckoning of the day, namely from the 


dawning of the morning. The earlier theological 


representation, that by the creative periods were to 
be understood the usual astronomical days, is now 
only held by individuals (Baumgarten, Calwer Hand- 
buch, Keil’s Genesis). It is opposed to this, in the 
first place, that the creative days are already num- 
bered before the determination of the astronomical 
relation of the earth to the sun, although on other 
grounds must we hold that the days from the fourth 
onward were not astronomical ; there are in the way, 
secondly, the idea of the first day whose evening had 
its beginning in that dark thohu vabhohu which had 
no evening before it, as well as the idea of the sev- 
enth day, the day of God’s rest, which is not defined 
by an evening and a morning, but runs on through 
the ordained course of the world; there is, thirdly, 
the idea of the day of God as it is given to us in the 
90th Psalm, which is traditionally ascribed to Moses 
(ver. 4). That this time-determination of a thousand 
years does not denote an exactly measured chrono- 
logical period, but still a period defined by essential 
marks of time, appears from the converse of Ps, xc. 
in 2 Pet. iii. 8 (a thousand years as one day, and one 
day as a thousand years), and also from the thousand 
years of the judgment-time as the transition period 
from the present state of the world to that which lies 
beyond (Rev. xx.). This comprehensive significance 
has the divine day (God's day) or the judgment-day 
pre-eminently in the Old Testament (Is. ii. 12; Joel 


i115; Ezek. xiii. 5). Delitzsch, who also holds that | h 


the creative days are periods, reckons, as another 
argument, that in Gen. ii. 4 the six days are denoted 
as one day. Add to this the very usual mode of 
speech, according to which, day in the Old Testa- 
ment often denotes a longer duration of time, for 
example, in the formula even to this day. We are 
not, however, to conceive of the evening and morn- 
ing of the single creative daye as merely symbolic 
intervals of the day of God. According to the 
analogy of the first day, the evening is the time of a 
peculiar chaotic fermentation of things, whilst the 
morning is the time of that new, fair, solemn world- 
building that corresponds to it. With each evening 
there is also indicated a new birth-travail of things, 
a new earth-revolution which elevates the old forma- 
tion that went before it—a seeming darkening, a 
seeming sunset or going down of the world; and so 
later with this same appearance came on the flood; 
and go, too, in Zach. xiv. 7, the day of the com- 
mencing judgment is, with the highest significance, 
denoted an evening. No less significant is it in the 
eschatological words of our Lord: and the sun shall 
withdraw its light, Matt. xxiv. 29. With each morn- 
ing, on the contrary, there is a new, a higher, a fairer, 
and a richer state of the world. In this way do the 
evening and morning in the creative periods have 
the highest significance for an agreement of the 
sacred geology with the results of the scientific geol- 
ogy. The meaning would seem to be incorrectly 
taken by Delitzsch when he says: “ With each effort 
of the divine creating is it morning, with each remis- 
sion it is evening” (p. 106). The most peculiar 
work of God, we may rather say, would appear to be 
each of those stormy revolutions, in which the spirit 


of God hovers like an eagle over the chaotic fermen 
tations ; in the creative mornings, on the contrary, 
come in the holy rests when God surveys the new 
work ard sees how good it is, (Comp. Von Rovucz 
mont, History of the Earth, p. 7: “Evening: a darg 
return of chaos.” Doubtless the designation lacke 
a in all respects, and yet it may lead to the 
right. 

er Ror ON THE RELATION OF THE First Verse 
or Gen. I. to THe Rest or tHE CHaprer.—Among 
all the interpretations of Gen. i., the most difficult as 
well as the most unsatisfactory is that which regards 
the first verse as referring to a period indefinitely 
remote, and all that follows as comprised in six solar 
days. It is barely hinted at by some of the patris- 
tic writers, but has become a favorite with certain 
modern commentators, as furnishing them with a 
method of keeping the ordinary days, and yet avoid- 
ing the geological difficulty, or seeming to avoid it, 
by throwing all ite signs of the earth’s antiquity into 
this chasm that intervenes between the first and sec- 
ond verses, The objections to it may be thus 
stated : 

(1) Besides the peculiar difficulties that attend any 
view of ordinary solar days, such as a morning and 
evening without a sun, or the language of succession, 
of growth, and of a seeming nature, without any con- 
sistent corresponding reality, there is another and 
greater incongruity in connecting this with a former 
and very different state of things, or mode of pro- 
ceeding, with which, after all, it has no real connec- 
ren either in the realm of nature or of divine provi- 

ence. 

(2) It is a building of this world on the ruins of a 
former, without any natural or moral reasons there- 
for. The states preceding, as understood by this 
ypothesis, were in no sense preparatory. The 
catastrophe which makes way for it seems entirely 
arbitrary, and in no sense resembles the pauses 
described in Gencsis, each one of which is in the 
upward order, and anticipatory of the work that 
follows. 


(3) It is evidently brought in as a ible escape 
from the difficulties of geology, and would never 
have been seriously maintained had it not been for 
them. 


(4) It has to make the heavens of the first verse a 
different heavens from that of the eighth, without 
any exegetical warrant therefor. This is a rational- 
izing interpretation, carrying with it a conception of 
our modern astronomy, and almost wholly unknown 
to the Scriptures, which everywhere speaks of the 
heavens and the earth therein mentioned as one 
tem. It is the heavens of our earth, built upon it as 
described in Gen. i. 6, 8; Ps. civ.; 1 Sam. ii. 8, etc., 
and always taken in connection with it; not a far-off 
astronomical heavens, though the rudiments of such 
an idea come afterwards into the Hebrew. Thus in 
predictions, whether of destruction or of renovation, 
the heavens and the earth go together. ‘‘I create 
new heavens and a new earth,” Is, Ixvi. 22; Pe. cii. 
27, and other passages. The is exactly 
parallel to that of Gen. i. 1, and yet we cannot sup- 
pe that there is included here the astronomical 

eaven of stars and planeta, at least according to the 
conceptions of our modern astronomy. It is a re- 
newal of the earth, in some way, together with those 
celestial or sky phenomena that are in connection 
with it, as parts, in fact, of the tellurian system. It 
is the same language, the same mode of conceiving, 
as late down in Scripture as the 2d Epistle of Peter 
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ui, 5-7—the “carth and heavens” that were of old 
before the flood are put in contrast with “the earth 
and heavens that are now,’ and which are to be 
changed for ‘‘a new earth and heavens” “ according 
to the promise (ver. 13) to which we look.” It is 
the same language that occurs repeatedly in the 
Revelations (xxi. 1), and which, whatever we may 
think of its prophetic meaning, shows the fixedness 
of the conception down to the latest times of the 
scriptural canon. 
(5) It violates the principles of a rational and 
matical exegesis, in making a separation between 
e first and secund verses, of which there is no trace 
or reason in the language itself. If used in the same 
way in narrating historical events, in any other part 
of the Bible, no one would have thought of the verb 
3, in the first, and Mmsn, in the second verse, 
otherwise than as cotemporaneous or, in direct con- 
tinuation at least, with no chasm of time between 
them long or short. It would have been interpreted 
like the precisely similar sentence, Job i. 1: ‘There 
teas a man in the land of Uz, and the man zazs, etc., 
Tx On) ps pwss Sw nn, Who would 
think of separating the second mm here from the 


first, or sundering the evident continuity? If it be 
said that the context in Job controls, and the very 
nature of the subject, so should it also in Genesis, 
unless we make a new context after our own imagi- 
nations, especially as there are clear ways in Hebrew 
of expressing such a parting of the terms, had it been 
designed to do so. 

Besides this, it is opposed to the usual force of 
the conjunction 1. Taken even as a mere copulative, 
it would not allow of such a sharp and remote sever- 
ance. But ‘ is much more than this in Hebrew. 
It is seldom without a time sense, or an inferential 
sense, showing a connection, not only of mere event, 
but also of reason and causality. So here it shows 
the reason for the use of N"3 in the preceding verse. 


“In the beginning God created,” formed, fashioned, 
the earth; for it was formless and void, or when it 
was formless and void, ete. Let one take Noldius’ 
Concordance of the Hebrew Particles, and see how 
often (in the great majority of cases, we may say) the 
conjunction waw has this close-joining inferential 
sense. It is much more usual than its bare copula- 
tive force, but even this is out of harmony with the 
hypothesis of severance as commonly presented. 
See also Introd. to Gen. i. pp. 129, 180.—T. L.] 

6. Vers. 6—8. Second Creative Day.—Let 


there be a firmament.—Aakia (from 5p", to 
stretch, spread out, beat out) an extension or cx- 
pansion, rendered in the LXX and by others, crepé- 
wua, and in the Vulgate firmamentum,—names which 
are more material than 3°p". Kyoset: “ The 


heaven was to the Hebrews a material substance 
(Exod. xxiv. 10), a fixed vault established upon the 
waters that surrounded the circle of the earth (Prov. 
vili. 27), firm as a molten mirror (Job xxxvii. 18), 
and borne up by the highest hills, which are there- 
fore called the pillars and foundations of the heaven 
(2 Sam. xxii. 8; Job xxvi. 11); openings or doors 
are ascribed to it (ch. vii. 11; xxviii. 17; Ps. Ixxviii. 
23). There are the same representations elsewhere.” 
But we must not forget that Hebrew modes of ex- 
pression for objects that have a religious bearing, do 
ever contain a symbolical element which disdains the 
literal pressure, Therefore the stars which in Gen. 


i, 17 are fixed in the heaven, can nevertheless, accord- 
ing to Isaiah xl. 26, set themselves in motion as a 
host of God; and hence it is that the-one heaven ex- 
pands itself into a heaven of heavens. And thus the 
heavens bends down to the carth (Ps. xviii. 10), or is 
spread out like tapestry (Ps. civ. 2), or its beams are 
waters (ver. 3), whilst the same beaven again is called 
the footstool of God.—In the midst of the waters. 
—We must beware here of thinking of a mass of 
elementary water; quite as little could a fluid masa 
which is yet identified with the light be elementary, 
and just as little can it be a flood, or collection of | 
water, which consists of the three factors air, earth, 
and water. At this point then is completed the 
second division. The true standpoint of contempla- 
tion would seem to be the view, that in the azure 
welkin of the sky the clouds appear to give out their 
evaporation, and to withdraw themselves behind the 
blue expanse like a supercelestial gathering of water 
(Ps. civ. 8, 13). It follows from this, however, that the 
visible clouds and the rain may be assigned to the 
lower collection of waters, and that there is meant 
here the gaseous water as it forms a unity with the 
air, and so makes an ethereal atmosphere (not ‘ the 
water-masses that hover over the air-strata of the 
atmosphere”’), Delitzsch here mistakes the symbol- 
ical element. ‘‘ It must be admitted,” he says, ‘‘ that 
in this the Old Testament is chargeable with a defect, 
for a physical connection between the descending 
rain-waters and the heavenly waters, which is also 
indicated in the New Testament (Rev. iv. 6) cannot be 
maintained.” Indeed, it is with the actual physical 
connection between the invisible collection of water 
(the gas-formed) and the visible, that the contrast is 
established ; it is the polaric tension which even the 
phenomenological extension brings to view. Bui 
why should the Septuagint correct the text here with 
the addition, ver. 8: And God saw, whilst the Hebrew 
text has it not? Had the prophetic author some 
anticipation that the blue vault of heaven was merely 
an appearance, whilst the savans of the Septuagint 
had no such anticipation, and, therefore, proceeded 
to doctor the passage? There may, indeed, be an 
exaggeration of this conception of the upper waters, 
since Philoponus and the other church fathers under- 
stand by the same the ether that is beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere ; nevertheless, their view would seem to 
be more correct than that which refers the expression 
to a proper cloud-formed atmospheric water.—And 
God named the firmament heaven, D"c0). See 
ver. 1. Delitzsch: Here is meant the heaven of the 
earth-world; ver. 1, on the rama refers to the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens. But if the firma- 
ment is “ the immeasurable far-reaching height,”’ there 
is a failure, or falling short, in the limiting of the 
conception. A main point appears to be, that the 
rakia is presented to view as the symbolic dividing 
of the super-earthly heaven, a phenomenal appear- 
ance of that house of God to which all who pray to 
God look up. For the later cosmological interpreta- 
tions of the upper waters, see Delitzsch, p. 108. 


7. Vers. 9-18. Third Creative Day.—Ver. 9. Le 
the waters be gathered together.— Zhe bringi: 
the earth into form and the creation of the vegetable 
world.—That the physical dividing of the earth-mass 
and of the water-mass is here presented, is clear. 
There would appear, however, to be signified a pre- 
ceding chemical separation of both elements, which 
had withdrawn themselves from the inner or under 


core of the earth. The expression O°B73 Aps 
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d¢.otes properly not merely an outward assembling, 
bat an intensive close combining (see Gesenius, M1). 
Upon the formation of the water proper, as it is now 
introduced, is conditioned the firm underlying of the 
earth. The completing of this division, however, has 
for its consequence that flowing together of the water 
into its peculiar place, with which immediately the 
self-forming earth-soil now comes into visibility. 
It is thereby implied that the elevations and depres- 
sions of the earth's surface—the hills and vales, the 
highlands and the ocean-depths—are here formed, 
jest as it is so tpi’ Ags forth, Ps. civ. 6-8 (with 
which compare Prov. viii. 24). And 80, too, the crea- 
tion of the hills is here only indicated, or rather pre- 
sented, as a consequence of the creation of the sea 
see Ps. xc. 2; Deut. xxxiii. 15; Habak. iii. 8). 
Thus much is clear: as long as the water and the 
earth-mass are not divided, there can be no mention 
of any origination of the hills, With the sea-life, 
however, must begin also the earth-life, that is, the 
working of the inner earth-fire that causes the up- 
heavings. It is a wrong apprehension of the waters 
of ver. 2 and ver. 6, when one takes the story of cre- 
tion as favoring « one-sided Neptanism (Wagner). 
The volcanic action of the earth in the formation of 
the earth, is not expreased, indeed, but it is through- 
out freely implied; it would appear to be indicated, 
Ps. civ. 8. There is truly no difficulty in supposing 
that the formation se the hills kept on through the 
succeeding creative days. In respect to this, De- 
litzsch expresses himself better than Hofmann: 
“Generally,” says he, ‘‘ the works of the single crea- 
tive days consist only in laying foundations; the 
birth- that is introduced in each, extends its 
efficacy beyond it, and, in this sense we say with 
Hofmann (i. p. 278): ‘Not how long, but how many 
times, God created is the thing intended to be set 
forth.’”» Much more have we to disti h between 
the distinct creative acts and the creative evolutions, 
Even after the creative division of the first day the 
evolving of light may still go on, and the same 
thought hoids good of the efficacy of the succeeding 
acta of each of the other days. The act itself means 
the introduction of a new principle out of the word 


of God, which, as such, has the form of an epoch- | thin 


creating event.—Ver. 10. And God named the 
dry earth land, that is, earth-soil in the narrower 
sense, and, therefore, it is that y"y has no article. — 
And the water named he sea.—Properly seas, 
“or rather ocean; for it is more intensive than a 
pumerical plural, and is therefore (as in Ps. xlvi. 4) 
construed in the singular.” Delitzsch. On the other 
hand, Knobel would make prominent the singleness 
of the seas in the rendering Weltmeer, or world-sea, 
Iain sea, or ocean.—And saw.—Now has the 


earth-formation come into visibility, though only in | ¥® 
to the idea of the | tna: 


its first outlines, or, acco 
naturalist, as an insular appea of the land-region 
as it unfolds itself to view.—Let the earth 

forth (sprout, germinate).—It is agreeable to the 
nature of the earth as well as of the plant that both 
are together as soon as possible. The earth has an 
inclination to germinate, the plant to appear. In 
truth, its origination is a new creative act. In the 
proper place is this creation narrated; for the plant 
denotes the transformation of the elementary mate- 
rials, earth, air, water, which are now present in 
organic life through the inward working of the light. 
It forms the preconditioning, as the sign or prognos- 
tic, of the awaiting animal creation, And though it 


has need of the light too in some measure, it does 
not yet want the sunshine in its first subordinate 
kinds. The question now arises, whether we must 
distinguish three kinds of plants: NW%, tender green ; 
303, herbs and shrubs, vegetables and grain (or 
the smaller growths generally), and "92 3, fruit- 
tree, according to the view of Knobel, embracing all 
trees inasmuch as they all bear seed. Delitzsch, as 
well as Knobel, assumes this threefold division. 
Farther on, however, we see that the more general 
kinds precede (lights, water-swarmings), in order 
that they may become more or less specific. And 
here Nt may present the universal conception of 
all vegetable life in its first germination (although 
including along with it the more particular kinds of 
cryptogamic and the ), Whilst in this way the 
contrast between the herbaceous planta and the trees 
becomes more prominent (Umbreit, Ewald). Th 
too, it appears that the sign of seed-formation, o 
propagation, and of particular specification, is ascrib- 
ed to all plants. Closer Sark on Le i ia Bh 
e particulars ma ound in Kno e 
a protest ‘the sition of Delitzsch: 
“Its origination follows in that way which is un- 
avoidable to a creative beginning, and which is to It 
essentially what is called a generatto equivoca; that 
is, it does this in measure as the earth, through 
the word of the divine power, reccives strength to 
generate the vegetable germ.” The sentence con- 
tains a contradiction in so far as the question still 
relates to the divine word of power; but this divine 
word of power creates not merely a strength, or 
force, in general; * each new and distinct creative 


* [The argument from exegesis here would depend very 
much upon the view taken of the words S73 SO. They 
are rendered by the LXX. oweipor 
St and our translation, ing seed, are 
since the Hiphil form seems to d a causative or pro- 
ducing sense. The rendering of the LXX. would do for the 
other form 3"3 3°11, which occurs ver. 29, representing 
the plant, after it was made, as casting its seed upon the 
ear: ih os ke lt kn the tacuative.ce pamainative’ escae, 


would seem to demand the article, 9°"11722°7 , the plant that 
stands, however, the whole 


are contemplated, though as a mere 
¢ seem at first the aang It may 
e 


the prapapeny as 


residence, 
be called. Every plant that now grows sp m an 
immaterial er (and that not a blank force, bu condition- 
od by an idea) brought in certain relations to the earth. 
This power is not the seed as soed-vessel, for that dies (dis- 
solves) in the proceas (see John xii. 24), and by such disso- 
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word introduces a new and distinct principle into 
the already existing sphere of nature—a principle 
which hitherto had not been present in it. Along 


lution sets free the immaterial life to work again, as at first, 
in gathering from the flowing ontward conditions the mate~ 
rial for ite new manif ion, and ing such flowing 
material in the fixed order commanded demanded by its 
unchanging /°%3 , species, el8os, law, or idea. In the begin- 
ning the command of the Logos places it in immediate con- 
nection with such outward conditions. There is no nced of 
any protoplast whether in the form of plant or seed. The 
tree, regarded materially, or as ¢a:wdpueroy, is as much a 
flowing thing asa river, although it flows much morc slow- 
ly. It is, therefore, alike irrational to think of God's mak- 
tng either of thcm outwardly, or immediately, instead of the 
causation from which they respectively proceed. In the 
case of things that are intended to reproduce themselves, this 
primitive seminal power is afterwards d ted in a seed- 
vessel from whence to come forth for all future manifesta- 
tions; but it is the same power—the same that was first 
created—the same species (unwen in muliis) in the myriad 
manifestations poerdy ot at the same time, and in 
all ne spp renal pecs Lor power or is able to 
find the conditions under w it appears. It may be re- 
with all reverence, as the same process, except 
tat each intermediate beginning it starts with its Hbera- 
tion from the holding seed-vessel to work anew in building 
itself a new house, but in the same manner, after such lib- 
eration, as when it first issued from the divine fiat. Fora 


thus making latter a real organism produced, a 

by a force and a law from within, and building 
around itself, instead of an artificial semblance having its 
idea outwardly or mechanically introduced into the matter 
after the way of human art. Wo may say, therefore, that it 
is the same original life, the going forth of the same t 
energy, the prolonged utterance of the same Word soundi 
on in nature, and obeyed now, each time, with the same 
alacrity as when it first felt the pulsations of the voice that 


d it is this which 80 
uite different from the to : of some natural- 
ste, and to which Delitzsch rtunately com it. 

The very term implies a blank, blind, and 

that might produce one thing as well as another. But here 


there is a conditioning power bringing out the plant 313"> 
according to its species. It is God’s word (speak- 
ing) through the earth; it is “the Lord Neste theta ven 
and tho heavens he oateey and the earth hearing 
the corn, the wine, and the oil,’’ Hosea ii. 22, 28. Hence 
the exceeding significance as well as beauty of one of the 
Hebrew names for plants. They called them MINN , lights, 
manifestations, sce Is. xxvi. 19, PININ 5W, the “dew of 


herbe,” to which is competed the resurrection- (or 
‘* resurrection-rain”’ as Jewish Rabbins call it), which 
shall revive the bodics “sown” in the earth 


starting out of the earth independent of any nexus of al 
cal causation. We must alae if that cam ive up ths dea 
of the species d the constraction instead of th 

construction the But the argument for 
the commentator is that the exogeais not bear it. In 
such an outward mechanical view the words NOTIN, 5°43 
lose all their causative force, and thus become’ merely re- 
dundant cyphers in the account. The of causation 
where there is in reality no causative process is simply 
magical and unmeaning. Had 3°72 here meant nothing 
more than casting or sowing seed, as the LXX. in i 

there would only have been need of the present Kat parti. 
ciple S"'t , as in ver. 20, where the plant is spoken of after 
its creation, and as 


g on its processes of reproduction. 
Had “yiclding seed” the sense intended, there are 
other words t would have better expremed it. This 


with the various species and seeds, along with the 
determinate propagation of plants, each after its 
kind, there clearly and distinctly comes in that con- 
ception of nature which is already announced in 
the great contrasta. The words: upon the earth, 
VINM->D (ver. 11), are interpreted by Knobel of 
the high growth of the trees (over the earth) in con- 
trast with the plants which cleave closer to the 
ground, and which are regarded by Delitzsch as a 
present clothing of the earth, With respect to ver. 
20, we may assume that Knobel is right. In the 
contemplation of the young world, this majestic rising 
above the earth in the case of the tall trees, as in that 
of the birds, has a peculiar excitement for the imagi- 
nation. With the plants there appears the firat 
thing that is distinctly symbolic of life as well as of 


their individual ag 

8. Vers. 14-19. Fourth Oreative Day. Begin- 
ning of the second triad.—The preconditions of the 
how expectant animal and human life, are the lights 
of heaven, the stars, or heavenly bodies, partly as 
physical quickening powers, and partly as signs of 
the division of time for the human culture-world. It 
is theirs, in the firat place, to make the distinction 
between day and night, between light and darkness, 
and to rule over the day and night—to make that 
great contrast upon which the human developments, 
as well as the animal nature-life, are essentially con- 
ditioned, such as sleep, waking, generation, diversi- 
ties in the animal world—animals of the day and 
animals of the night, etc. It agrees well with the 
text, that again, whilst it makes a more special men- 
tion of the ordinance of the heavenly bodies, it gives 
the chief prominence to their spiritual or humane 
appointment: let them be for signs and for festivals, 
and for days, and for years. The question arises 
here, whether these appointments are to be taken as 
four (Luther, Calvin, Delitzsch, Knobel); or that 


Y\three are meant: namely, for signs of times, for 


days, and for years (Rosenmiiller, Eichhorn, De 
Wette, Ba ); or only two: for signs, for 
times, including in the latter both days and years 
(Schumann, Maurer). For the first view, indeed, 
there speaks the aimple series of the appointments, 
but there is, too, the consideration that the spiritual 
(or aie appointments of the heavenly 
bodies are not usted in the chronological. The 
sign MN has oftentimes in the Old Testament a relig- 
ious significance. Thus the rainbow is established 
for the sign (M8) of the covenant between Jehovah 
and Noah, together with his sons (Gen. ix. 12). 
Later, Abraham receives in the starry heaven a sign 
of the divine promise. But when it is said (Jer. x 
2): Ye must not be afraid of the signs of heaven, 
there is not reprobated therein the meaning of the 
signs of heaven in their right significance, but only 
the heathenish misconception of them. The primi- 
tive religion was throughout symbolic; it was a con- 
templation of the invisible deity through symbolic 
signs, and the most universal of them were sun, 
moon, and stars. It was thus that the primitive 
symbolic religion became heathenish; the religious 
symbolic degenerated into an irreligious mythical; 
e glory of God was suffered to pass away in the 
Hae tare form occurs only in one other place in the Hebrew 
ptures, namely Lev. xii. 2, where it evidently bears 
exclusively the conceptive or seminating sense. Ita choice 
here, therefore, shows that the writer had ing else in. 
view than an out construction, cither of the plant as 


a whole, or of the seed-vessel whether as seperate 
from, or as contained in, the plant.—T. L. 
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form of transitory signs; it became identified with 
them, whilst men utterly lost the consciousness of the 
difference. The true representatives of the primitive 
religion on its light-side held fast this ousness, 
es in the example of Melohizedek; but they reve- 
renced vod as such under the name El Elion (God 
Most High). It is an improper inference when 
Knobel here would refer thie to the unusual phenom- 
ena of the heaven, such as the darkening or eclipse 
of the sun and moon, the red aspect of the latter (in 
an eclipse), the comets, the fiery ap ete. 
Moreover, we cannot find indicated here, as Delitzsch 
does, an astrological im ce of the heavenly 
bodies, on which he remarks: “This ancient univer- 
sally accepted influence is undeniable, a thing not to 
be called in question in itself considered, but only in 
its extent.” The question refers to the signs of the 
theocratic belief, such as are celebrated Ps. viii. and 
Pa. xix., from which the culture-signs of agriculture, 
pavigation, and travel, must not be excluded. 
Thence, by right consequence, must be added the 
festival signs, 0°50. Moed, it is true, denotes, in 
general, an 7 aia time, but it comes in close 
connection with the word Jehovah before the festival 
seasons. The significant time-sections of the Israel- 
ites were, moreover, religious sabbaths, new moons 
(Pa. civ. 19), and yearly festivals which were likewise 

y the moon. Upon the two religious 
appointments of the heavenly bodies (signs of belief, 
signs of worship) follow the two ethical and humane: 
the determination of the days and therewith of the 
days-works—the determination of the years and 
therewith the regulation of life and its duration. 
Hereupon follows the more common determination 
of the heavenly lights for the animal life in general. 
—To give light upon the earth.—With the light 
ef the sun there is also determined its vital warmth. 
chus the text speaks first of the appointment of the 
‘eavenly bodies for the earth-world (vers. 14, 15), 
and then of the creation of the luminaries in their 
variety and distinct appointments, in which the stars 
form a special class, ver. 16. After this there is 
mention of their location and their efficacy; their 
place is the firmament; their primary operation is to 
give light; next follows their government, that is, 
that peculiar determination of the day and night that 
is necessary for the preservation of life. The third 
thing is the division between light and darkness, the 
instituting of the vicissitude of day and night. For 
here must the dividing of light from darkness denote 
something quite different from that of ver. 4; it is 
not the division of the luminous and the shadowy, 
but of the day-light and the night-shadow them- 
selves. But now arises the question: How comes it 
that the first mention of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies is on the fourth day? It follows from the 
fundamental cosmical laws that the earth, before the 
sun, was not prepared for bringing forth the plants. 
It is saying too little to affirm that this place must 
only be understood phenomenally, or that the earlier 
created heavenly bodies make their first appearance 
on the fourth day along with the clearing-up of the 
atmosphere. But, on the other hand, surely, it is 
eaying too much, whien we assume that the formation 
of the starry world, or even of our own solar and 
planetary system, had its beginning in the fourth 
creative period. This representation is inorganic, 
abnormal. It is just as little supported by any sound 
cosinogony as demanded by the scriptural text. As 
little as the text requires that in general the first 


light of the universe should have its originatior 
co eous with the light out of the thohu 
vabhohu of the earth, just as little does the place 
before us demand that we should date the absolutel 
first formation of the heavenly bodies from the fourth 
creative day. This, however, agrees well with our 
text, that both the appearing of the starry world, 
and the development and operation of the solar sys- 
tem, were first made ready for the earth on that 
same day in which the earth became ready for the 
sun. On the fourth creative day, therefore, there is 
completed the cosmical tion of the world for 
the earth, and of the earth for the world. See more 
under the Theological and Ethical. 

9. Vers. 20-23. Fifth Creative Day.—Corre- 
sponding then to the second day (of the first triad 
we have here (on the second day of the second rind} 
the animation of the water and the air in the marine 
and w creatures. The creation of the marine 
animals first. It is not only because they are 
the most imperfect creatures, but because the water 
is a more qui ing and a more primitive condition- 
ing of life than the earth. The like holds true of the 
air. It is clear, moreover, that the land-animals in 
their organization stand nearer to men than the birds; 
nevertheless they are not, in all respects, more per- 
fect than the birds; and of these latter; as of the 
trees, it is emphatically said that they hover high 
over the earth. Indeed, as birds of the heaven, they 
are assigned to the heaven, as the fish to the water, 
as the land-animals to the earth, and so far correctly, 
since they not merely soar above the earth, and have 
their proper life in the air, but also because they are 
in part water-fowl and not merely Jand-birds. This = 

phic nature-limning is, moreover, to be noticed 

ere in the formation of the fishes and the birds, as 
at an earlier stage in the formation of the plants. 
The first animals are now more carefully denoted as 
living soula, M°F2 TH2 (soul of life). On this De- 
litzsch remarks: ‘The animal does not merely have 
soul, it és soul; since the soul is its proper being, 
and the body is only its appearing.” That ht 
hold in respect to men, but it could hardly be said 
of the animal (see Pa. civ. 29, 80). It is true, the 
beast is animated ; it has an animal principle of sen- 
sation and of motion which ie the ground of its 
appearing, but as soul it is inseparably connected 
with all animal soul-life,* that is, the life of nature. 
Knobel translates: Let the waters swarm a swarm. 
This conception is still more lively and pictorial than 
that of our translation (¢s sollen wimmeln die Wasser 
vom 1 , let the water swarm with or from a 
swarm); nevertheless we hold the latter to be more 
correct, since the causality of the swarm cannot lie 
in the water itself,+ but in the creative word.— And 


* (Thierseclenleben. Lange evidently forms this Ger- 
man word with reference to the peculiar Hebrew phrase 
M°rl WH, nephesh hayya, or soul of life, rendered in our 
English Version living soul. We use the word animal, in 
translating, from an aversion to the ay eH a ate 
ster.— i. 


earth , ver. 11. The causality here, as there, is dou- 
ble, but there is certainly a secondary causality in tho 


re » reptilia, the lowest and most prolific kind of animals. 
"the Jowish-Arabio translator renders it by a similar 
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let birds fly and fly (fly about).—The strong sense 
of the Hebrew conjugation Pilel (=B15") cannot be 
expressed by the simple words let fly. The element 
of the formation, the air, is not here given; for it is 
clear that they are not referred to the water in their 
origin.® One might think here in some way of the 
upper waters; but the birds are under the firma- 
ment. Their element is the very firmament of hea- 
ven, just where the two waters are divided. On its 
underside, or that which is turned towards the earth 
("287>3), must the birds fly. They belong just as 
much to the earth as to the water and the air; there- 
fore are they assigned to no special district, ver. 21. 
The great water-animals (j"3h, long-extended), a 
word which is elsewhere used of the serpent, the 
crocodile, the marine monsters, but not specially of 
fishes. ‘These, with the insects that live in the 
water, worms, etc., are all here to be understood 
under M3i3 WH (soul of life)’ Knobel. That the 
animal creation had its beginning mainly with the 
water-animals we learn from natural science; but 
whether with the vertebrated animals? (Delitzsch. 

All birds of wing, translates Knobel. We woul 

rather take 52D as a more general designation: 
winged, which would also include the insects. De- 
litzach correctly rejects the old view, which is re- 
stored by Knobel, namely that the author meant to 
represent God as having always created each species 
of animals in one pair; for one pair cannot swarm, 
and with a swarm the animal creation begine. With 
tae ground, however, does Delitzsch maintain that 
or the animals there were determined central points 
of creation, p. 117. None the more, however, can 
we approve what he says of the generatio @guivoca 
of the water and air-animals out of water and earth; 


G « : 
denominative verb mado from Xa.d, a lizard, Neptcrbnd 


uve.) cL St, Let the water bring forth lisards, or 
swarm with lisards.—T. L.] 

* (This is not so clear as Dr. Lange may think, although 
he has on his side most of the modern commentators. ) 
Hebrow words BIS" ah , as they stand connected, can- 
not, we think, be properly rendered in any other way than 
as we find it in our English Version: and birds that fly, and 
guia: producant aque remit of vlatdey the Syriac ia exact 

4 uca e ; the Cc 
Fr like the Hebrew in its construction, ana con have but 
one ible se birds that fly. So Luther: es errege sich 
das Wasser mit Thieren und mit Gevdgel das fliege. The 


valuable translation, Arabs Erpenianus, has it 1 2b, 
A 2» which can only be rendered, in the connection, 


birds that fly. The idiom of the Hebrew seems fixed, 
ing us in such a case to regard the future as descriptive, like 
participle or an adjective. In the Arabic the co d- 
sas ep it negh vet cel adele at Redpoe tion 
out of the question. It oocurs frequently in the Koran with 
the same pabiens ane in just such a connection as we have 
it here. The other rendering, and let birds Ay, would re- 


quire a different order of the words, F131 FB, as just 
before B°7FT ASC let the waters swarm. The more mod- 


erp renderin has’ come from the fear of what would seem 


gross natura samme ey eduction of the birds from the 


in the birds, all o 
which may have been originally water-fow]l, and this would 
@eem to be in harmony with the declaration of the text, 
strange as it may sound to us. Dr. Conant, we find, trans- 
jates as Lange does; but with all our respect for that excel- 
lent Hebrew scholar, we are ome to think him wrong. 
So Bush, Jacobus, and others.—T. L.] 


since we must throughout acquiesce in the opinion 
that the creative word establishes something new— 
new life-principles, and here also the respective ani- 
mal-principles, in water and air.—Ver. 22. And 
God blessed them, and said.—We must hold as 
scholastic the question started and debated by Cha- 
teaubriand and others, whether God blessed also the 
animals that were buried in the hills. The i 
consecration to fertility, in the case of the fishes and 
birds, carries back a fact of the nature-life to the 
divine causality; we refer to their infinitely abundant 
multiplication. Besides, it suits well the fifth day, 
or the number five, that the symbols of mightiest 
life-motion, the fishes and the birds, are created on 
this day. The animals of lesser physical motion, but 
of more intensive individual sensation, come after 
them. 

10. Vers. 24, 25. Sizth Creative Day. First 
half.—The creation of the land-animals stands in 
perallelism with the creation of the firm land on the 
third day. On the third day, remarks Delitzsch, 
"axes (and he said) is repeated only twice, but on 
the sixth day four times. “Truly is this day there- 
by denoted as the crown of the others (the crown of 
all is the sabbath). The sixth day's work has its eye 
on man. In advancing nearness to him are the ani- 
mals created.” The general creation of M* DH 
(soul of life, or living soul) divides itself here, 1. into 
cattle (M23 from 013), the tame land-animals (not 
utterly dull or stupid; for the horse is less dull than 
the sloth) to whom in their intercourse with men 
speech appears wanting; 2. into the reptile that 
crawls upon the soil (whether it be the footless or 
the thousand-footed) and the other animals that 
move about upon the earth as the birds fly about in 
the heaven; 3. beasts of the earth, or the wild beaste 
that roam everywhere through the earth—Let the 
earth bring forth: That is, in the formative mate- 
rial of the earth, in the awakened life of the earth, 
the creative word of God brings forth the land-ani- 
mals. According to the older opinions (see Knobel) 
it was the greater power of the sun that woke up 
this new animal life; according to Ebrard it was the 
volcanic revolutions of the Delitzsch disputes 
this, p. 119. We must distinguish, however, be- 
tween a volcanic commotion of the earth’s crust and 
its partial eruptions. At all events, the land-animals 
presuppose a warm birth-place. And yet the Vulcan- 
ism, or volcanic power, must have been already 
active at a far earlier period, on the third day at 
least, and as long as the water was not water (proper) 
must the creative power of fire have been in the 
water itself. 

11. Vers. 26-31. Sizth Creative Day. Second 
half. The Creation of Man.—Wherefore does the 
creation of man and of the land-animals fall on one 
and the same creative day? It is because man, as 
to his bodily appearance, has his being from the 
earth in common with the animals, and because the 
formations of the sixth day correspond to that forma- 
tion of the earth which took place on the third day 
From this it follows that on the third day the forma- 
tion of the earth was the main thing rather than that 
of the sea. At all events, there comes here between 
the two creative acts a solemn pause resembling a 
creative evening. God, as it were, stays his hand, 
and holds a special counsel before he goes on with 
the work; whereas he had always, until now, imme- 
diately uttered the creative word. The idea of man 
becomes the clear decree for b.s -reation.— We 
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would (or, We will) make man.—It must not be 
read as thongh it were a ro of Himself: Le us 
make nan. But why the plural? There are various 
explanations: 1. The plural is without meaning 
(Bosenmiiller, and others); 2. It is a self-chall 
ov 8. the three persons of the Trinity (church- 
thers, Paschasius, and others in the middle ages; 
Calvin, Gerhard, etc.). That the Old Testament 
knows nothing of a divine tri-unity, as Knobel will 
bave it, is not true; yet the trinitarian idea only un- 
folds itself germinally in the Old Testament, and here 
it had not yet come to its development. 4. God’s 
taking counsel with the angels (Targum of Jonathan, 
the Jewish interpreters; * Delitzsch, with reference to 
the Babylonian and Persian myths; yet the passage 
must not be so understood that the angels take part 
in the creation except by way of communication; 
God communicates to them his resolution). Of an- 
gels, however, the text has no trace, and the places 
cited by Delitzach, Pa. viii.; Heb. ii. 7; Luke xx. 36, 
prove nothing. Although the angels are called 
spirits and sons of God, yet the Scriptures accurately 
distinguish between the angelic and the human 
nature, and there seems to be an impropriety in the 
mingling of the divine and the angelic image. More- 
over, from this human creation it is that we have the 
first disclosure of the existence of any spirit-world in 
general. 65. Pluralis majestaticus, or pluralis inten- 
sivus (Grotius, Gesenius, Neumann, Knobel). It 
must be noted that the plural is carried into the word 


des is peculiar and noteworthy, though it may at first strike 

mas and inteveront.” It is God, bet i 

to the or rather, to the nature already brought into 

being by the ious utterances of the word, and w in 

the comman , had been addressed in . - 
third be the earth bring forth,” etc. Now, 


diviner life and image. regard to the lower animal 
and vegetable life,” says this great critic, philosopher, and 
theclgian, “the language ("NUIT , the word) was NXIM 
Sl igi mala forth ; but in respoct to man it 

changed to FTG/$9, ‘let us make man,’ that is to my, ‘I 


earthly elemen : 

ee oe ee ae For this is the meaning of that 
ich is wri (ch. ii. 7): ‘Jehovah Elohim formed man 

Ag", see note, p. 164) from the dust of the earth, but he 

gave him a spirit from the mouth of the Most High ;” as it is 

written, ‘He breathed in ’ eto., and 

to our likeness,’ mean! 

should be like to both, that is, in the composition of his 

body a likeness of earth (or nature) from which ho was 


taken, and in his spirit like to the higher order of being in 
thst it is incorporeal and immortal d so in what follo 


he says, in the tmage of God (alone or unaseociated) crea 
he him, to set forth the wonderful distinction (Ndp, the 


>; ad 
found given by Babbi Joseph Kimchi.” Maimon. Comm. 
2 given by osep 


Of all these views the pluralis majesiaticus has the least 
support. It is fo to th se Vagusudt 


pa 
of idea in the Deity, the 
es. In fact, if we 

nature expression of the diviue Word from which it 
derives its power and life, the on of the Jewish Doctor 


tristio, or the n, a9 near as it could 
ewish stand-point.—T. L.) 


190525 (in our image), ete. This appears to go be 
yond the pluralis majestaticus, and to point to the 

inal view of a distinction in the divine personali- 
ty, directly in favor of which is the distinction of 
Elohim and Ruab Elohim, or that of God and his 
Wisdom, as this distinction is made, Prov. viii., with 
reference to the creation. Although O>¥ and mio", 
as well as the particles 2 and 3, are used promiscu- 
ously (Knobel, Delitzsch), yet still the double designa- 
tion does not serve merely to give a stronger emphasis 
to the thought (Knobel). In that case the stronger 
expression t5x ought to come last. ©dz is the 
shadow of the figure, the shadow-outline, the copy, 
and therefore also the idol. mio" is the resem- 


blance, the comparison, the example, the appearance. 
And whilst 3 denotes the near presence of an object, 
as tn, or within, close to or in it, info, whether in a 
friendly or a hostile sense, near by, etc., D expresses 
the relation of similarity or likeness, as as, in some 
degree, like as, instead of, etc. The former preposi- 
tion denotes the norm, the form, mass, number, and 
kind of a thing; the latter its relation, similarity, 
equality, proportion, in reference to some other thing. 
According to this, in our tmage means, after the 
principle, or the norm of our image; but as our like- 
ness means, 80 that it be our likeness. The image 
denotes the ideal, and therefore also the disposition, 
the being, the definition; the likeness denotes the 
actuality, the ap As the likeness of God, 
man is set (placed, a ted); but the image of God 
he is made to become (fet, factus est) through his most 
interior assimilation, his ideal formative impulse (or 
that tendency that forms him to the idea).* For 


e 
eo 


* (We have found it difficult to express the thonght of 
Lange here, and a poet to give the force intended in the 
e ‘ 6 


specific form, M"3"OM MAS, the species determining 
JSorm, or that which makes a thing inwardly what it Is, in 
distinction from PM YDIRM MANLN, the architectural 
form. The manner in which the two words are used would 
warrant the interpretation that nox (image) is to man what 
1A is to the vegetable and species, or rather, that 
in man, as created after this higher idea, the tb 3 (image) 
ts the {"% (species). This ie most important in respect to 
the question: in what consists the unity of the human 
race? Oneness of physical origin and physical life (2) un- 
doubtedly belongs to the idea of spocies, but in a much 
higher sense is this unity conserved by the 09%, the higher 
species, the one tual humanity in all men. It is on 
roofs of this, and not on facial angles or lenzth of heels 
t the t should be built. Of tho animals it is 
said, F199}, each one according to his kind. This is 
never said of man, but instead of it, it is 935522, in our 
image. In the next verse it is said God created man 
Yod¥3, “in his image”—that is, God's image, though 
some of the Jewish interpreters, as referrcd to by Aben 
Esra, would make the pronoun in br: relate to man (Ats 
n’s i but still that w. specifi- 
calle. piven es hb divinely distinguishing Wee So also 
in the 40x » our image, they interpret it, the image that 
we have given, as in Gen. vi. 3, "MAN, my spirit, ty the 
spirit or life that I have given. So in Ps. civ. 29, 30: 
“Thou gatherest in, CMI, their spirit”—again: ‘Thou 
sendest forth, *{F49", thy spirit,” the life that thea hast 
given. It is the same spirit in both versos. 
There is in {"%, also, the radical sense of image, as we 
see in the derivative MISH » Ps. xvii. 15, joined, too, with 
& pronoun referring to God, IISFi, “thy image.” “] 
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the dogmatic treatment of this, see farther below. 
Knobel and Delitzach, following the Syriac Version, 
are of opinion that M° (beast) has fallen out before 
Y2NrI (the earth); but wherefore should the domin- 
fon of man be limited merely to the animal-world ? 
Through his lordship can man domesticate the wild 
beast; he may also rule over the plant-world, and 
over the earth absolutely. This, in its widest accep- 
tation, is set forth, ver. 28. In this divine viceroy- 
ship must his possession of the image first reveal 
itself; it must be the likeness of hia higher and more 
intense conformity.—Ver. 27. Very explicitly is 
this divine-imaged nature of man presented in a two- 
fold mannef along with his creation —As man and 
woman.—Properly, as male and female created he 
them. Rightly does Umbreit remark: “The lan- 
guage here soars to a most concise song of tri- 
umph, and we meet, for the first time, with the 
parallelism of members.” In three parallel men- 
bers, and therefore in the highest poetical form, does 
the narrative celebrate the creation of man. Con- 
cerning the derivation of men from one pair, see be- 


shall be satisfied when I awake, thy Hkeness.” 80 in a 
fearfal passage directly the reverse of this, =>% seems to be 
used for the bad or the stamp of the Evil One in 
wicked men, as in Ps. iii. 20: ‘As a dream when one 
awakcth, so, O Lord, in the awaking (not Hit ing,” 
for which there is no pronoun and no warrant whatever), fn 
the greut awaking CUS D), in the arousing (the dies retri- 


and specifi 
called ‘‘ the image of God,’’ most Maree fet tome Gen. 
ix. 6, where it is made the ground in vine denounce- 
ment of the atrocity of murder. 

The reasons are strong for interpreting ‘“‘man from the 
earth,” as we interpret, the fish and the reptile from the 
waters. If the formative word “X% is used in the one case, 
so is ND, which some regard as the more directly creative, 
employod in the other: ‘‘ And God created the great whales, 
ant the moving thing which the waters swarmed,’’ that is, 
all the marine from the greatest to the least. The 
one language is no more inconsistent with the idea of a pro- 
cess than the other. Thore is nothing then to shock us as 
anti-scriptural in the thought that man, too, as to his phys- 
ical and material, is a product of nature. As such physical 
being he has his {"% (physical species), and may be said to 
be 4713909 , as well as the other animals. But he is aleoa 
metaphysical, a supernatural, a spiritual being, and here it 
may be questioned whether he can be said to be ang" ; 
To describe him in this respect there is used the higher. word 
DX , tho image, the image of God, in distinction from his 
. male and female conformations which belong wholly to the 
ht that this latter does not 


ure iritual beings. Th 
have no sex, and it may Ke ipa wheth a cai 


hysloal, 
p 
Ps. 


euch may be . 
xvii. 21: “This kind (1d yévos) goeth not out but by prayer 


of man: Hold 


pri h the inspiration (the 
inbreathing) and the image of God lifting him out of nature, 


and making him and all his descendants a peculiar ]"0 , 
species, by the possession of the O>%, or image of the 
supernatural.—T. L.] 


low.—Ver. 28. And God blessefl them (Un 
them, not IMiX, Aim, according to the Septuagint) 
and said to them.—“ God blesses, too, the new 
created man but with two blessings. For besides 
the power of propagation which they have in com- 
mon with the beasts (ver. 22), they hold moreover 
the dominion over them. The same is after 
the flood.” Knobel. ‘The striving after the rhyth- 
mical-poetical parallelism presents itself in these 
words : 


and Flohim blessed them, 
and Elohim said unto them.” Delttzsch. 


Yet the blessing sounds hardly “like a summons to the 
subjection of hostile powers.” The relation of the soul 
to the outer world, especially “‘ the feature of self-hood 
in all creature-life,” was not originally adverse, as is 
held by Bellarmin, or even by Zwingli. And thus 
is man first pictured to us, and then his calling, to 
which it belongs that he must rule his own proper 
sensual nature, as he rules all living, or all that is 
animal in the earth—the word being taken here in its 
most universal sense. The laborer is worthy of his 
reward. The ruler of the earth is himself condition- 
ed. He needs nourishment, and, therefore (ver. 29 
there is pointed out to him his sustenance.—Beho. 

I have given you (Lange's translation: I have 
appointed for you).—Together with the nourishment 
of man (ver. 29) there is appointed the nourishment 
of the beasta (ver. 30). is common to both 
is the appointment of the use of vegetable food; the 
distinction is that man shall have the use of the herb 
with its seed, that is in itself, and of the fruit-tree, 
whilst the beast, on the other hand, has the green 
of the herb. The meaning of this is, that for man 
there is the corn (or core) of nature, for the beast 
the shell or husk. ‘‘ According to the Hebrew view, 
therefore, men, at first, lived only upon vegetables, 
and ata later time there first came in the use of 
flesh (ch. ix. 3). The rest of antiquity with 
this.” Knobel. For the citations from Plato, Plu- 
tarch, etc., that belong here, see p. 20. According 
to Delitzsch, this is not a mere view of antiquity, 
but farther, he says, “ God did not originally will the 
violent breaking up of the life of one living thing by 
another for the purpose of enjoying ite flesh, since 
that would be utterly against his clearly expressed 
will in their creation.” Oecrstedt (in his “Spirit in 
Nature”) avers ‘that we have clear proofs that cor- 
poreal evil, ruin, sickness, and death, were older than 
the fall.” Delitzsch characterizes this ‘‘as a shout 
of triumph which ever becomes clearer in favoring 
the grossest materializing atheism.” And so also he 
says, with A. Wagner (in his “Primitive World”), 
that as the body of man after his fall underwent an 
essential alteration in its material ground, so like- 
wise there must have gone before an 


change and transformation in the animal-world. 


281 We see not how a naturalist can think of sach a 


transformation of organic nature; still less how we 
can call in question the fact of a death that had 
come upon all species of animals before the fall of 
Adam, without taking along with it the theosophic 
interpretation of the thohu vabhohu as a Golgotha of 
the Devil’s kingdom. On this supposition, too, it ia 
not easy to explain the difference of the cattle and 
the wild creature in our chapter—just as little, too, 
the fact that immediately after the fall the skins of 
animals are at hand for the clothing of man; or that 
it is the pious Abel who brings the animal sacrifice 
to the altar, and not Cain. Again, it will help us 
very little to call in aid, as Delitzach does, the Brah 
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manic and the Buddistic laws, and the Pythagorean 
doctrines (p. 125). In truth, there is still a great 
chasm between the tenable suppoeition that the 
digaical man put to death no animal, or could do s0, 
and the arbitrary inference that even within the ani- 
mal-world itself eve was so disposed that no 
beast even ate another. Moreover, in this view, the 
representation of death itself is not wholly freed 
from the fear of death. The consequence of this 
same theory would be, that even an insect that had 
once lived could never die. But shall a natural 
death, so called, as when an old hind expires from 
want of air, or from hunger, be regarded as any 
more natural than the death which takes place under 
the jaws of the lion? In this all too gentle repre- 
sentation there lacks the heroic power—the spirit 
of sacrifice. May one suppose that the first speci- 
mens of the beasts had not been disorganized like 
the later animal, and that they did not experience 
any important ere ns, ne literal 

of a grass-eating into a fi ting lion must be re- 
garded as a radical transformation. As for the reat, 
our text denotes only the basis of the law of nourish- 
ment for the animal existence, and this basis is for 
man the fruit, the herb, the grain, for the cattle the 
pasturage and the fodder. In indulging our idealiz- 
ing view of the primitive world, that it was wholly 
without death, we should not overlook the fact that 
it was an ill habit of the old heathenian, in its view 
of the world, to confound sin with death, or even 
with the natural unfolding of life. Thus the poems 
that Knobel too makes mention of, and according to 
which even the ravenous beasts originally lived upon 
vegetable food.—Ver. 81. And, behold, it was 
very good.—At the seventh time it is said not 
merely , but very good, because in man the key- 
stone of creation is reached. The possibilities of the 
ruif of man and of the world are for the pure para- 
disaical state cur@ poseriores, just as the destinies 
of manhood are for the thinking of the child. For 
the theosophic view, the undivine lay only bound 
under the new order of things. That in general the 
demoniac evil was already in the world is not denied, 
but the six days’ work, taken as the world in gen- 
eral, or as God had made it, was very good, that is, 
perfect ; adopos, xdAArorow (Thales).* 


bd (3xo 310 : “Good exceedingly.” It would secm to 


ests a declaration 8 


some should have regarded ft as a traditional echo of this 
old aecount. At com cosmical (aor, 
the animated universe, mite fea ert hs ne 
both of which Plato yey Bho pda ) 
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1%. Ch. ii. 1-8. The Diwine Sabbath. Ver. L 
Thus the heavens and the earth were finished. 
—A solemn ret introducing the sabbath of 
—And all host.—A concrete par 

of the universe from the predominant te 
stand-point. The host has reference to the heaven, 
so far, at all events, as the stars are meant. As the 
host of the earth, however, denotes its inhabitants 
(Is, xxxiv. 2 3), so the thought, moreover, gives an 
intimation of the inhabitants of the heaven. “The 
passage in the book of Nehemiah (ch. ix. 6) that 
treats of the creation supposes correctly that in the 
host of heaven (N3%) the angels are included.” 
Delitzsch. When he says farther: ‘‘ The stars, ao- 
cording to the more ancient representation (Babylo- 
nian, Assyrian, Persian) are set forth as a host for 
ba or that together with the lg they are as- 
a portion in the conflict of light with darkness 
whose theatre is the earth created within the sur- 
rounding sphere of the luminous heavenly bodies,”— 
all such remarks may be taken as Parsic rather than 
purely Biblical.¢—Ver. 2. And on the seventh 
day God ended His work.—The difficulty that 
arises from the mention here of a completion of 
God’s work on the seventh day, as before it seemed 
to have been on the sixth, has given occasion to the 
Septuagint, the Syriac, and many exegetes to put 
the sixth day in place of the seventh. Others (Cal- 
vin, Drusius, etc.) have read > 22"% as pluperfect (had 
finished) contrary to the grammar. Knobel explains 
the word with Tuch and others: God let it come to 
an end on that day. Delitzsch in a similar manner. 
Richers wrongly places a completion of the creation 
on the seventh day. Kurtz spcaks of a hcptemeron. 


the Bible language: ‘‘ And God behold everyting that ae 
had made, and, lo, it was good, exceeding With all 
the splendor of Plato’s ianeaane in the ‘imerns, there is 
still lurking about it his besetting inconsistency—the 
thought of mpaae tnd el ing etornal in itself, and inseparable 
from matter and 

It may Somes "that this great problem of evil seems 
to haut 6 some of our best commentators in their exogesis of 


this passage. They find here an implied reference to future 
evil. All is would Have it to mean, and #0 
they it as a Verwahrsu 


, or defence of God > arr 
the authorship of evil. See tesch, p. 126. Bu 
nar aby emma carr TOA ping It is sim neg a 
Toying Hs works. The anthropopathism is ite 
veying wor e an or us its power 
Sareripe urine Arena nF pagar a by any such supposed 
hint or prot —T. L.) 
* [We get the best order of senses in the root NQX and 
its cognate MX, by regarding, as the primary, the idea 
of splendor, or ‘ glory, as it remains in the noun "3%. See 


its use, Is. iv. 2, where it seems synonymous with ‘ing > 
Is. xiii. 19, and a number of other places. The e secondary 
sense of host, orderly military array (comp. Canticles 

10), comes very easily and naturally from it. Or we may 
say that along with ‘ihe idea of hosis, as in the frequent 
mixaz mins, Jehovah of hosts, it never loses the primary 
concep 4rhus the earth and the heavens were finiah- 
ed and all their glory,” or their glorious array. Compare 


the Syriac PLO, decus, ornamentum, where the servile 


seus tiai haosalk se dical, The LXX. and Vuigate transla- 
tors scem to have had somet of this idea: was 6 xéopos 
avrae—omnis ornatus corum. isa = spend Senior 
in the Greek eéopos and Latin mundus as thus used for the 
world or the array (artistic unity) of the worlds. Nik 
is the Hebrew for xécpos, and teas Gone een eatin 
parallelism presented by its two expressions: MINSY Mi" 
and D'0>3 9 ee _tand of the worlds in space, King of the 


worlds in time Tey aimvey, Ps. cxlv. 13; Is. xxvi. 
43 1 Tim. 117. The Hebrew far transcends the Greek.— 
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It seems to us, however, that the rest of God does 
not denote a remaining inactive merely, or a doi 
nothing. The perfecting of the work on the sevent 
is likewise something positive: namely, that God 
celebrated His work (kept a holy day of solemn tri- 
umph over it) and blessed the sabbath. To cele- 
brate, to bless, to consecrate, is the finishing sabbath- 
work—a living, active, priestly doing, and not merely 
a laying aside of action. “The Father worketh 
hitherto,” says Christ in relation to His healings on 
the sabbath (John v. 17). The doing of God in 
respect to the completed creation is of a festive kind 
(solemn, stately, holy), a directing of motion and of 
an unfolding of things now governed by law, in con- 
trast with that work of God which was reflected in 
the pressure of a stormy development, and in the 
great revolutions and epochs of the earth’s formation. 
“His M2x>0 (His work) was the completion of a 
task which He had proposed.” Delitzsch. God 
rests * now and triumphs in that last finish of His 


* (‘The Scriptures,” says Delitasch in his comment on 
mao » p. 128, ‘*do not hesitate to speak anthropopathi- 
cally of God’s entrance into rest.” As far as the word M30) 
is concerned, there is no anthropathism here except as all 

uman and all human conception, in respect to 
Neity, is necessarily such—that is, necessarily ay reeen tng 
him in space and time. The primary sense Ww 
MQW is simply to cease, cease doing—as the LXX. render it, 
xaréwavoe—not dyéwavoe which carries the idea of recrea- 
tion or refreshment after fatigue, like avapvxe, or the He- 


beew Niphal 33". When joined with this latter verb, as 


in Exod. xxxi. 17, the whole language may be called anthro- 
pathic, but the added word shows that the idea expressed 
Ey it is not in the first. If oneing fore creation, wholly or 
partially, implies mutability, it is no less implied in the 
emanp non tecry: — we suppose = emanation, eg 
necessary creation, of cas ng, everyw 
always, and of the ‘highest dogree—in other words, an 
unceasing and unval of infinite space and infi- 
nite time with infinite perfect of manifestation. But 
waiving all such inconceivable subtleties, it may be truly 
said that res/, of itself, is a higher and more perfect state 
than outward action—if we anything as 


tent e yet still a dispersing or a of 
that static energy which was in the quicacence. Absolute 
rest in the kosmos (the bringing it into, or k it in, 
that state) would be the highest exercise of divine 
anieht; tue . it oe preclude sensation, and all Bie 
tiency, both of which are inseparable from change or motion 
of noite kind, it would be an absence of all outward mani- 
festation ; rs yi pe as Foe A Serena mp - 
appear:ng. 80 18 power ) 0 

mind or spirit, and thus its highest state. This is Aristatlore 
dictum, Ethic. Nichomach. x. 8, 7: 4 reAeia evdapovia 
Oewpyriy ts éotiv évépyea, “the perfect blessedness is a 
contomp.ative energy ;”’ *‘so that (soc. 8) that en of God 
which excols all in blessedness must be contemplative (or 
theoretical), and, of human things, that which is most akin 
to this must be most blessed” (ev8atnonewrdm). In this 
way, too, may we strive to obtain a conception of the sab- 
bath or ‘*rest of the saints.”” Tho Scripture thought of this 
would seem to be as much 0 to torpor or on 
the one hand, as it is, on the other, to that busy doing 
which enters so much into some modern se ea ba of the 
fature life. They that believe have en into rest. 
There can be no doubt, too, that the idea of holy contem- 
plation, or sabbath-keeping in tho festal sense of the word, 


using to behold the divine ideas in their outward a 
Ing—n this took 


the sun ever shini 


calmly above the clouds, yet now and 
then revealing i 


through them as they away over 


work, the paradisaical man; God's great festival is 
reflected in Adam’s holy-day. In accordance with 
his supposition that the creative days were not num- 
bered from evening to morning, but in the co: 
order (which is opposed to the text), Delitzsch holds 
that not the evening of the sixth day, but the morn- 
ing of the seventh, was the real beginning of the 
sabbath (p. 127). But the evening of the sixth day 
lies back before the sixth day, whilst of an evening 
and a morning of the seventh day there is no men- 
tion at all. Had we taken the creative days as peri- 
ods generally, or the evenings as merely remissions 
of the creative activity, the question about the even- 
ing and the morning of the seventh day would have 
had no right sense. If we truly take the evenin 
as denoting creative crises, then may it be asked: 
did not a crisis follow upon the creation of Adam? 
and this may we find intimated (ch. ii. 21) in the 
deep sleep of Adam. Still must we suppose that the 
completion of Adam’s creation took place towards 
the evening or decline of the sixth day.—Ver. 8. 
And God blessed the seventh day.—The bless- 
ing of the seventh day may of itself denote primarily 
that it was appointed for rest and re-creation, “‘ which 
is a blessing for the laboring man and beast (Exod. 
xx. 10; Deut. v. 14).”” But the earlier bleasings 
say: Be ye fruitful and multiply, and fo dlcss means 
to wish for, and to promise one infinite multiplica- 
tions in the course of life, as to curse means to wish 
for one an infinite multiplication of evil—that is, to 
imprecate, or pray against him. The blessing of the 
sabbath must consist in this, that it gives birth to all 
the festivals (or rests) of God, and all the festivals 
of men—that it endlessly propagates itself as a 
heavenly nature above the self-propagating earthly 
nature, until it has become an everlasting sabbath. 
Ita most distinct birth is the New Testament Sunday. 
But this Sunday must mediate the heavenly Sunday. 
“Tt makes it to be an inexhaustible fountain of 
re-creation” (or new life), Delitzsch—And hal- 
lowed it.—To hallow is to take an object out of its 
worldly relation, and to devote it to God. There is, 
indeed, nothing before us here of a worldly relation 
in a profane sense, and so far can the negative force 
here have no place in the hallowing. Without 
doubt, however, the contrast is this: he withdraws 
it from labor for the sake of the world, and estab- 
lishes it as the festival for God. In six days’ work 
had God condescended and given Himself up to live 
for the world; on the sabbath, He ordains that the 
world must live for God. He blessed and hallowed 
tt, because He rested therein—that is, He appointed 
His own rest, as a ground and rule for the rest of 
man, and of the creatures, on the seventh day (se 
Exod. xx. 11; xxxi.17). ‘According to the author 
God made this appointment at the creation, but He 
leaves its execution to a time after Moses, when, 10 
the desert of Sin, He practically Icads Israel to the 
festival of the seventh day, and thereupon makes 
publication of the law of the sabbath on Sinai (Exod. 
xxxi. 12; xxxv. 1). There is nothing known of any 
observation of the sabbath before the time of Moses.’ 


our changing world of nature and of time. It is such a time- 
less sabbath that is intended by Rabbi Simeon, as quoted by 
Raschi in his comment. on the words seventh day, Gen. i. 
2: ‘* Flesh and blood has need to add the common to the 
noly time (to reckon them by passing intervals) but to the 
Holy One, blessed be He, it is as the thread that binds the 
hair, and all days appear as one.” Compare it with the 
OMT “ANY, “the bundle of life,” or lives, 1 Sam. xxv. 
29, and wn is so often referred to by the Rabbinical wri 
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17% 


Knobel. This holds good only of the legal establish- 
mest of the sabbeth, for the custom of keeping a 
day of rest was not confined to the Jews only. Oon- 


cerning the name M3U , which the creative account 
does not contain, see Dexirzscu, p. 180. Deriva- 
tions: 1. From "mag, an old name of Saturn; 2. 
from MSS (MP3W), the seventh day (Lactantius); 


‘% contracted from maw, the time of holy rest, 


which is the most likely —Which He had created 
and made (marginal reading in English Bible: 
created to make). Grammatically the infinitive 
constract Miws> is rendered by the Latin faciendo. 
Still the explanation: which God being active (that is, 
by doing, or by an effort) had created, would be quite 
idle, were it not that one would find in the language 
the recognition of an antithesis to the doctrines of 
emanation, or generally, to the supposed heathenish 
pathological and fatalistic modes of creation. De- 
ltzsch thus modifies the faciendo (or mi¥s>): the 
creating is fundamental, whilst the ing, or the 
forming, is consequential. Then there would be de- 
noted thereby the continuing of the divine activity 
beyond the time of the creative wu-k.* In respect 
to the four verses that follow, which Delitzsch, too, 
as well as Ewald and others, would make the sub- 
seription of the previous section, not the superscrip- 
tion of the one that follows (as Tuch, De Wette, and 
others), compare Drxirzscu, p. 133. Knobel says 
(p. 7): ‘The Elohist has a superscription before 
every principal section in Genesis, and so much the 
more must he have bad such a superscription placed 
before his first narration.” IIlgen, Pott, and Schu- 
mann have rightly found the same (ch. ii. 4) in the 
words: “these are the ortgines of the heaven and 
the earth,” etc. The word tholedoth, then, must 
have suffered a misplacement. According to De- 
litzsch it is a closing formula. We hold it to be the 
superscription to what follows, because the word 
tholedoth must otherwise have ly preceded, 
and because our text regards the tholedoth, or gen- 
erations of the heavens and the earth, as conditioned 
in its principles through the creation of the earth 
and the heavens—that is, the earth, and y 
Adam as the principial+ point of view for the 
whole. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL.$ 


1. The contrast which is at once drawn between 
keaven and earth, and whose symbolical significance 
cannot be ignored, proves, in the first place, that the 
whole period before us, from ch. i.—xii, is to be con- 


* simplest rendering of the Hebrew here would 
sive the ensioet and the plainest sense. It is that presented 
in our marginal reading, taking nivs>, not as a gerund 
eee , as an infinitive of purpose; which 

had created to It nearly the distinction 

By Deliseeon Dereon we and et en 

- finishing, the material- 

gathering and the architectural arrangement of the etruoc- 

tare. So the Vulgate: Quod Deus creavit ut facere, and 
Onkelos: Ta9m5 8 NAW 4 .—T. L.) 

+ [This word is not to be found ney Soe ene 
Rae re are compeee to Latinise here, form a 

; principia, to correspond to Lange’s 


: Our “‘ principal ” is too and used in too 

many senses, to answer the —T. 
3 With respect to d literature on the account 
: ETSCHNEIDER: ‘‘Systematical 


Creation, examine Ba 
Development of Dogmatic Ideas,’’ p. 450, 
12 


sidered under the point of view of the history of pri: 
meval religion. Secondly, the constitution of man in 
the image of God, the history of Adam, of Abel, of 
the Sethites, etc.; and, further, the contrast openly 
appearing at the close of this section between the 
uniting and separating of the peoples on the one hand, 
and the budding theocracy on the other. Thirdly, 
all periods lying in the middle between these two 
extreme points. Within this section, which presents 
the contrast between the primeval religion and the 
patriarchal religion of Abraham, now appear individ- 
ual contrasts: 1. The contrast between the para- 
dise-world and the sin-world; 2. the contrast between 
the anomism of the human race before the flood, and 
the heathenism of man after the flood. And to these 
add the more special contrasts which are to be 
brought out by the separate sections. 

e primitive religion is to be distinguished from 
the religion of Ab by the following points: 
1. In the primitive religion, the symbolical sign is 
first, and the word seoond ; in the patriarchal religion, 
the word of God is first, and the symbolical sign is 
second. (See Gen. xii. 1, 7.) 2. In the primitive 
religion the continuance of the living faith in God is 
sporadic. This, it is true, is in connection with 
genealogical relations (Seth, Noah, Shem), as the 
a ce of Melchisedek especially proves (comp. 

eb. vii. 8); and, as a gradually fading twilight, it 
goce on through the times until the days of Abra- 
am, forming continually, as natural religion, the 
und of all the heathenism of humanity. The 

faith of Abraham, on the contrary, forms with the 
patriarchal religion a genealogical and historical se- 
quence. The aurora of the morning in Abraham 
contrasts with the twilight of the evening in Melchis- 
edek. Melchisedek looks, with the faithful of the 
heathen world, back to the lost Paradise; Abraham 
looks forward to the future city of God—his religion 
is the religion of the future. 8. Thesymbolical prim- 
itive religion is yet, in its exterior, overgrown with 
mythological heathendom. While it forms the bright 
side of the primal religious world, its dark side 
arises from the mythologizing of the symbols (Rom. 
i. 19-28). With the patriarchal religion, however, 
the contrast between the theocratic faith and hea- 
thendom has become fixed. 4. With the historic 
form of this contrast, it is at the same time conclu- 
sive that heathendom maintains its relative light side 


in the history of humanism, and the theocratic popv- . 
lar history its relative dark side, which increases to. 
the rejection of the Messiah and the death on the. 


cross. The material development of salvation among 
the Jews, and the formal develo 
form of salvation among the heathen 
Romans), are for each other, just as the e 


Greeks and 


the crucifying of Christ. 

2. Within our division appears the beautiful eea- 
trast that the creation of the world is once represent 
ed in the genetic order as an ascending development 


of life, so that man seems the aim (réAes) of all 


things; then, from chs. ii., iii, onward, in principial 
order, acco to which man, as a divine idea, is 
the principle with which, and for which, the world, 


and especially Paradise, was created. The first viow. 


is universalistic, and hence Hohistic; the latter is the- 
ocratic, and hence Jehovistic. 


8. The form of the account of the creation: re-. 
ligious symbolical chronicle; ita souree :. a revealed. 
word or image effected by the vision of a prophecy. 
looking backwards (see Introduction). The objections. 


ent of the human. 


tendencies . 
of heathendom and Judaism unite with each other in. 
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of Delitzsch against the mediation of the knowledge 
of creation to men through divine revelation in hu- 
man vision (see 79 sqq.), rest on a want of apprecia- 
tion of the scriptural idea of vision, as already indi- 
cated. Delitzsch, with the more ancient catholic 
supernaturalism, explains our account from a divine 
teaching, which is defined as the interposing voice of 
the Spirit of God, and the guidance, through it, of 
man’s own spirit. To this ultra-supernaturalistic 
view of Delitzsch and Keil is op the rationalistic 
one of Hofmann, namely, that the account of the cre- 
ation is the impression in history which the 
world made on the first-created man reflecting on its 
origin. To the purely historical comception of a 
wonderfully preserved or regenerated (Delitzsach) tra- 
dition of revelation or legend, is contrasted the myth- 
ical conception in various forms, effected through 
the allegorical interpretation of Philo; which is fol- 
lowed by many church Fathers, and by Herder in his 
adoption of a parabolic hieroglyphic. a. Moral myth 
as a ground for the commandment of the sabbath 
(Paulus). 6. Philosophical myth, especially the nat- 
ural philosophical (Eichhorn and others). We have 
already shown in the Introduction why we cannot 
join in either the purely historical or the mythical 
view, but must insist on the specific of a religious 
symbolical history. The vision might be designated 
as intuition, in so far as we carry back the respective 
knowledge to the unfallen man. 

4. In our section the world is represented accord- 
ing to its four different relations: 1. As creation; 2. 
as nature; 3. as cosmos; 4. as son (see Lanar’s 
“ Dogmatics,” p. 222 sqq.). The tdea of creation is ex- 
pressed by the word N53, as well as by the going 
forth ten times of the Omnific Word of God. God 
said, ‘‘Let there be, and there was.” The ac- 
count of nature, 1. through the great contrasts, 
separations, and combinations: heaven and earth, 
darkness and light, atmospheric waters and terres- 
trial waters, firmament and terra firma, land and 
water, sky and earth. 2. Through the designation 
of plants, that they should bear seed, each according 
to its kind. 8. Through the blessing on animals: 
be fruitful and multiply, and the distinction of vari- 
ous kinds of as also finally the blessing on 
men. 4. Through the relation of the various crea- 
tures to the sphere of birth or life corresponding to 
them (especially water and earth), through their 
coming forth from these spheres at the creating 
word. Especially belong here the picturesque ex- 
pressions: Thohu, Vabhohu—NOl YIN NOM 
37} S92 Bee nS IB yey 3t 
BIg AXIO —Hpisy Himn—sa p—boon 
Wo. 5. The six days’ work itself.—The idea of 
the cosmos. It appears distinctly in all the solemn 
“pauses of the creative work, as they are marked with 
the sevenfold repetition of the words: and God saw 
that it was good. The celebration of the sabbath 
also belongs here, as it points back to the beautiful 
completion of the universe.—But the idea of the son 
appears with the fact that man is made the end and 
aim of all days of creation, by which it is clearly pro- 
nounced that he is the real principle in which the 
world and its origin is comprehended. The history 
of the earth is thus made the lifetime of humanity. 
Its profoundest principle of development and meas- 
ure of time is the support of man. 


5. The Creation.—On the d 
‘the creation, see Hase, Hutter, 


atic doctrine of 
: “Doctrine 


of Faith,” and Lanar’s “ Positive ics.” Here 
comes ially into consideration 1. the relation of the 
doctrine of the creation to the Jobn i. 1-8, 


The first verse of Genesis clearly forms the ground 


iether Pete e; through His 
word He created the world, says Genesis; His word 
is a personal divine life, says John, and the New 
Testament in general, especially Col. i. 15-19; ch. 
ii. 8-9. According to Genesis everything is created 
through the idea of man in the image of God 
with a view to this man; ing to the New 
Testament it is through the idea of Christ, who ls 
the principal of humanity, with a view to Christ. Ag 
Adam was the principle of the creation, so is Christ 
the principle of humanity. Therefore it reads: 
‘“‘God bath chosen us in him before the foundation 
of the world” (Eph. i. 4; ane John xvii. 5). The 
creation is, in its most essential point, the production 
of the eternal God-Man in the eternal to-day. In 
man nature has passed beyond itself, from the relative, 
symbolical independence, to the perfected and real, to 
freedom ; it has in him the mediator of its redemp- 
tion, of ita glorification. The beautiful cosmos, this 
unity of all varieties, which combines in it an endless 
complex of unities, to the production of external 
harmony and beauty, has, in Christ, the most beau- 
tiful of the children of men, its middle point, the 
centre of its ideal beauty. Finally, the first won, 
which is fixed by the life of Adam, has for its core, 
its root, and its aim, the second son fixed by Christ. 
2. The relation to the Holy Ghost. The spirit 
is the living, self-impelling unity of spiritual life, the 
breath of the soul, as the wind forms the spirit of the 
earth, the vital, ever-active unity of its varietiea. The 
Spirit of God hovering over the waters, is the divine, 
creative, living unity, which rules over the ferment- 
ing process of the Thohu Vabhohu; hence, as the 
peripheral principle of formation (at one with the 
central principle of formation, the Logos), it effectu- 
ates the separations and the combinations by which 
the formation of the earth is determined. In the 
New Testament, however, it appears in its personal 
strength, as the unity of all works of revelation of 
the Father and the Son, and as the absolute, spiritual 
principle of formation which effects the glorification 
of the world through the seperation of the ungodly 
and the godly, and through the combination of every- 
ing godly in the church and the kingdom of God. 
8. The relation of the creation to the Divine Be- 
ing. In the creation, God appears as the creator, 
who calls forth things as out of nothing. But from 
the genesis out of the pure nothing, are distinguished 
the creative thi as proceeding from the life or 
breath of the creator’s word, with which they come 
forth into existence (Ps. civ. 830); and finally man 
stands complete with the features of divine affinity, 
proceeding from the thought of His heart, from His 
counsel, as created in His image, and intended to be 
His visible administrator on earth. In the New 
Testament, however, the paternal feature of the 
Divine Being has unvailed itself as a paternity, from 
which all paternity in heaven and on earth proceeds, 
but which, in the most special sense, refers to Christ, 
the image of the Divine Being. By the relation of 
the work of creation to the coming Christ, the whole 
creation becomes an advance representation, a sym- 
bol of Christ in a series of symbolical ye of 
which each represents in advance the next follo 
one. Through the relation of Christ to the Father, 
the whole creation receives the mark of the human, 
especially of revelation, or of the wonderful (as de 
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noted by the lion), of ion, or of sacrifice 
(ss denoted by the ox), and of the reflection of light, 
that ae —— al denoted by the eagle).* But the 
life of the revelation of the 
is reflected as creative wis- 
all creative movements of the world, and, 
indeed, in the fundamental forms of separation 
and combination, of centrifugal and centripetal 
force, of repelling and attracting operations.—The 
secount of the creation, Gen. ch. 1, is not a dogma 
of the trinity of God; the completed creation, how- 
ever, a3 a work of God and revelation, is a mirror 
of the trinity, and a prophecy of the revelation of 
its future (see Laner’s “ Positive Dogmatics,” p. 206 
ff. 4. The relation of the creation to revelation. 
The most general sphere of the revelation of God, 
that which forms the basis of all future revelations, 
is the creation of heaven and earth as the objec- 
tive revelation of God, which corresponds with the 
jective revelation of God in his man. 
e relation of the doctrine of the creation to 
the heathen and post-heathen view of the world. 
It denies polytheism, for the creator of all things 
appears as the only one, and if his name stands in the 
plural (Elohim), the element of truth in polytheism 
(in contrast to Judaism) is therewith recogniz 
namely, the variety of the revelation of the one God 
in the variety of his strength, works, and signs, and 
poe of the famebae which he thereby pro- 


It denies pantheism, for God dis es himself 
by his creation of the world; he creates the world 
his conscious word, consequently freely, and 

stands in personal completion before his work and 
over it, so that the world is neither to be regarded 
as an emanation of his divine being, nor especially 
as a metamorphosis of the divine being, (the second 
form of it,) or, vice versa, God as the emanation of 
the world. But it emphasizes also the true in pan- 
theism (in contrast to deism): the animating omni- 
presence and revelation of God in the world, with his 
creating word, with his spirit hovering over the form- 
ation of the world, with his image in the dispositions 
and destination of man. It denies dualism, for God 
appears as the creator of all thin directly. He is also 
the originator of the Thohu Vab halve of fermenting ele- 
ments; he finds in the creation no blame, and, at 
the end of the sixth day, everything is ve good. 
The true in dualism is, however, also retained (against 
fatalism), namely, the contrast between the materials 
and the formative power, between the natural degrees 


Weal erin pcnent rca pg Vol pnt Si me ene 

pore fancy, there is an etymological groand the'He. 
teow be angasee. The. vou or tee and for the motions 
of light, have a close affini ose for flying, compare 
9 , volare, FDS, oriaaed Mp"D rendered tenebre, but 
which strictly means the earliest twilight or twinkling of the 
morning, and that beautiful word, SM "BSED sd palpebras 

eurore, Job ar a ue 10—ypdpag Brdapor, Soph. Antig. 

168, “the eye-lids, pr ‘Sof the morning”? 
Compare also NX¥35, as ae xlviii. 9, and Y*3 » aplen- 
a micavil, shone, glisiened, glimmered, 7? »& flower, etc. 
more than a mere poetical ‘image when we 
re of t as havi w pbc empecialy a as the conception 
is applied to the faint gl & 8 By fluttering, we 
cites waving up out of Ale dnrkace darkn spl How natural 
the images: to fly, nee da eae vibrate, 


rea 
cap the eagle that represents 
rein ey the best philologizal grounds. 


and the natural principles, between nature and spirit. 
But the doctrine of creation denies much more the 
antichristian polytheism, that is, afomtsm, even to 
ita most modern form of materialism, as such mate- 
rialism rejects not only the truth of the spirit, of 
personal life, of the Godhead, of the immortality of 
the soul, and of liberty, consequently all ethical prin- 
ciples, but also the physical principia of crystal form- 
ation, of the formation of plants and animals. It 
does this by making matter regarded as devoid of all 
visibility, and in so far thoroughly bypothetical and 
abstract, or rather the infinity of feigned abstract 
substances (with which the Zhohu Vabhohu, as a 
living fermentation of appearing elements, is not to 
be confounded), the sole God-resembling factor of all 
phenomena of ife, such ag consisting of two 
classes, of which the physical and abstract spiritual 
is to be in accordance with the play of matter, the 
ethical, on the contrary, a bare appearance, having 
no conceivable or comprehensible reality. The livin 
God here stands in contrast with the multitude o 
these dark idols of a feigned deity, and he places 
opposite the subordinate elements of life the super- 

te vital principles, which give the elements 
their cosmical fogm, whilst over all he places the 
ruler man, with his godlike, spiritual nature. 

The only thing that endures as an element of 
truth in materialism is the infinite and subtle ree 
formity to law that is found in material pais: Uae nal 
which spiritualism nowadays far too mu 

The doctrine of creation also denies with 
increased emphasis the intensified pantheism, i. e., 
the most modern pantheism as opposed to personal- 
ity—the pantheism which makes everything proceed 
from an impersonal thought, in order to let every- 
thing a disappear through continual metamor- 
phoses (morphologism) in impersonal thoughts ; for 
the scriptural doctrine makes all thoughts of crea- 
tion proceed from an unconditioned personality, pass 
through fixed forms, and culminate in a conditioned 
personality. The truth that lies in such self-deifica- 
tion is recognized in this, that all works of the abso- 
lute thinking are themselves thoughts. He has 
spoken thoughts which have become works of crea- 
tion. Finally, it denies the dynamical dualism (or 
the dualism of power), i. e., that hierarchical abso- 
lutism which holds a8-evil not only the material 
world, but still more the entire realm of spirit and 
spiritual life regarded as something to be controlled 
with infinite care, and with the infinite art and power 
of an abstract authority ; for it testifies for the word 
of God as immanent in the world, and thereby holds 
fast the element of truth in that hierarchism, accord- 
ing to which the spirit of God hovers over the waters, 
and man as the administrator of God is commanded, 
with reference to all animal life in the world: Rule 
over them, and make them subject to you. 

At the very first verse and word of Genesis, it 
clearly steps over that impure sink of dualism beyond 
‘which the entire heathen and philosophical view of 
the world could never go. It does this, by contrast- 
ing God in his eternal self-perfection to the creation 
which arose with time. The doctrine of the creation 
is the first act of revelation and of faith in the history 
of the kingdom of God. It would lead too far, should 
we attempt to show how the three heathen errors of 
religion are ever present with each other, although at 
one time polytheism, at one time pantheism, and at 
another time dualism, prevails. We make this obscrv- 
ation, however, to indicate thereby that we do not 
ignore the pantheistic basis of Gnosticiam, even wher 
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it plays with polytheism, since we present it accord- 
ing to its prevailing characteristic as dualism. But 
not only are the coarse ground-forms of the ancient 
and modern darkening of the doctrine of the creation 
to be judged by the first chapter of Genesis, but also 
the more subtle, Christianly modified forms, as, on 
the one hand, they present themselves in Gnosticism, 
(with which we also reckon Manichsism and its later 
shoots, extending to our time: Priscillianism, Paul- 
icianism, Bogomiles, Albigenses, dualistic theosophs 
of Jacob Bihm), and, on the other hand, in ‘Ebion- 
itism, as it has found its continuation in the later 
Monarchianism, and still more modern deism. The 
Gnostics ground their opposition to the Old Testament 
on a paganistic misinterpretation of the New, and 
thus they may be ranged according to their more or 
less hostile attitude to the Old Testament, and as 
representing various heathenish views of the world 
which, after the manner of old Palimpsests, placed one 
upon the other, appear through the overlying Chris- 
tianity. Among such Palimpsests, on which a form 
of Christianity has been overwritten, may be reckoned 
the Samaritan (Simon M ' Syrian (Saturninus, 
ats Alexandrian (Basilides}, 0 d-Egyptian (Ophiten), 
Hellenic (Karpocrates), Ponto-Asiatic (Marcion), and 
Persian Gnostics (Manes). Finally, in Mohammed, 
the Arabian Gnosticism and Ebionitism ran together, 
as the again broken forms of Subordinatianism and 
Monarchianism ran togetherin Arianism. Through 


_ the manifold modifications which Christian dualism 


experienced immediately, and especially in the course 
of time, one must not be led astray in respect to the 
unity of the genus. Just so, pure Ebionitism, whose 
naked image is Jewish Talmudism (as it is to be rec- 
ognized throughout by its oblique position to the New 
Testament and the New Testament elements in the 
Old), has passed through various mutations whose 
ground-thought remains the same: namely, a fatal- 
istic, eternali ontological divorcement between 
God and the world, through the law of religion or 
nature, whether the form of the change be called 
deism, naturalism, or rationalism. And, finally, the 
mixed form of gnostic Ebionitism, which was p 
through the Alexandrian system of Philo, and whose 
naked image is the Jewish Kabbala, has remained 
unchanged, through all mutations, in its ground- 
thoughts, whether they appear as Montanism, Donat- 
ism, or pseudo-Dionysian, medieval and modern ultra- 
supernaturalism, as inflexible baptismism, or yielding 
spiritualism. Together with the true difference be- 
tween God and the world, the doctrine of creation 
expresses also the true combination between both, 
and finds the living mediation of this contrast in the 
man created in the image of God; whereas, dualism 
makes the difference a separation, while pantheism 
makes the combination a mixture, and the still ob- 
servable, polytheistic reminiscence in Christendom 
vacillates, in its love of fables, between creature 
deification and creature demonizing. ; 
6. The relation of the temporal creation to the 
eternity of God. It is quite as wrong to transfer 
gnostically the origin of the real world to the eternity 
of God, to fix the existence of God according to 
theogony by ser ee of a becoming of God, or of an 
obscure basis in God (Bohm), or of an origin of the 
material contemporary with the self-affirmation of 
God (Rothe), as it is to declare, with scholastic super- 
naturalism, that God indeed might have left the 
world uncreated. Against the first view, there is the 
declaration that the world had a beginning, which, 
a little farther on, is fixed as the beginning of time. 


Against the latter, there is the declaration that God 
chose believing humanity from eternity in Christ, as 
it is also indicated in our text, by the decree of God 
at the creation of man, and by the image of God. 
The world resis therefore, as an actual and temporal 
world, on an eernal ideal * Ita ideal prepa- 
ration is eternal, but its genesis is temporal, for it is 
conditioned by the gradual growing, and the beauti- 
ful rhythm of growth is time. 

7. In the significant number ten, the number of 
actual historical completion, the account is repeated . 
God said, Let there be, and there was. The speak- 
ing of God now certainly indicates the thinking of 

and it thence follows that all works of creation 
are thoughts of God (idealism). But it indicates also 
a will, making himself externally known, an active 
operation of God, and thence it follows that all the 
works of creation are deeds of God (realism). Both, 
however, thinking and operating, are one in the di- 
vine speaking, the primal source of all lan his 
personally making himself known, although we can- 
not bring up the thought of this speaking to the con- 
seption (gersonalian): Through creating, speaking, 
making, forming, the world is ever again and again 
denoted as the free deed of God. 

8. Theological definitions of the creation. The 
creatio is distinguished as a single act and as a per- 
manent fact. A third period is, however, at the 
same time pointed out, namely, the continuance of 
the doing in the deed, so that the world would not 
only fall to pieces, but would pass away, if God with- 
drew himself from it. The thought that he cannot 
withdraw from it in his love, should not be confound- 
ed with the untenable thought that he might not be 
able to withdraw from it in his omnipotence. The 
absolute dependence of the world on God is at all 
times the same (see Ps. civ. 30; Col. i. 17; Heb. 
i. 3). On the relation of the creation to the trinity, 
compare Huse, Hutter, p. 149, and Lanas’s “ Pos- 
itive Dogmatics,” p. 206 ff—The expression, crea- 
tion from nothing, is borrowed from the apocryphical 
word, 2 Mace. vii. 28: df ovx« Syrwy; comp. Heb. xi. 
8. It denies that an eternal material, or indeed that 
anything, was present as a (material) substratum of 
the creation. One can, however, misin the 
expression by making the act of creation one of ab- 
stract will, absolved from any divine breath of life 
Senesgl erry On determining the creatio ex ni- 

Uo we distinguish the nihil negakvum, by denying 
the eternity of matter as substratum of the creation, 
and the nthil privativum, by assuming that God at 
first created matter as nihil privativum, then the 
forms in the hezaémeron. This the modus creattonis: 
first, matter; then, the form. This idea of a matter 
as something before form, does not correspond, how- 
ever, to the idea of a quickening or life-giving ac- 
tivity in creation, With the inning of crea- 
tion there is immediately established the contrast of 
heaven and earth, i. e., different spheres, which as 
such are not mere matter; and with the Thohu Va- 
bhohu of the first earth-form there is immediately 
established the constructive activity of the spirit of 


eg aere Decee this sentence in italics as contain‘ng 
& tru Of vast ror tenons eee ing all science on the 
one hand, and all ogy tans piece in antagonism 
to science on the other. If it contains truth 


is the cause, or “the tual core of the world,” as 
Pag gst pi les him. There is an eternal gr 
for world; much more is there an eternal ground for 
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God. The demiurgic conception presupposes an eter- 
nal world-matter, whether regarded according to the 
Persian idea as evil, or according to the eae 
blind, heterogeneous, and antagonistic, or according to 
the Indian idea as magically mutable, which eternal 
world-matter must, in all cases, make the demiurgic 
formation a thing of mere arbitrary sport. The true 
idea of the work of creation lies between this and the 
theurgo-magical, according to which God had made 
the universe, in abstract positiveness, a pure mate- 
rial contrast of His divine being. This is a concep- 
tion in which the creating word, the spirit of God 
hovering over the waters, the image of God, or even 
the omnipresence of God in the world, do not receive 
their just due. As the aim of the creation finally 
(fnis creationis), there have been distinguished the 
highest or last aim, God’s glorification, and the inter- 
mediate aim, the welfare of his creatures and the 
happiness of man. But it must be observed that 
God i himself in the happiness of men, and 
that the latter should find their happiness in contem- 


plsting the glory of God. 
Oo The Malesen the Mosaie Account of the 


Creation to the Myt ical Legends of the Creation. 
—The coamogonies of the heathen are confounded 
with their nies, as their gods with primeval 
man, See Litcxen: “The Traditions of the Human 
Race, or the Primitive Revelation of God among the 
Heathen,” Miinster, 1856. “These cosm ies are 
all very similar to each other. At first chaos is 
placed at the head as a disordered mass (chaos 
alone?). This chaos develops or forms itself into 
the world-egg. This egg, which plays a certain part 
in the cosmogonies, is only a conception called forth 
by the apparent form of the earth,* so that the sk 

presents itself as the shell and the earth as the yo 

of this great egg. With this shaping of chaos into a 
world-egg, or earth-sphere, arises then, according to 
the representation of these cosmogonies, the first 
being, the Piengarird ha the first man. This first 
man originating with (out of) the world-egg, the 
father and founder of all life ie now, according to 
the popular conception, a giant-like being. As the 


* (This conception seems to be sanctioned by 
there is no proof of it. Instead of 
the mundus (which is not like an 


but 
the 
or the earth 


in Genesis by the REMIND MII", the throbbing, pulsating, 
moving spirit—from 5)F1" , primary sense in Piel, palptare, 
secondary v ancient in the 8 to love 
warmly, or with the tr affection. ence in the 
Greek Soemoneny the fist thing born of this 

the primitive love, which shows that the egg 


was épws, 
sho not to 
do with the figure of the earth, either real oy supe cent 


"EE ob wepireAAopdvars Gpass éBracrev "Epws 8 roGeuwds, 
From which sprang Love the all desired,— _ 


the Greeks, as usual, inverted the primitive idea, and 

rag ting cause itself the effect. Eros then 

duced the etc. In other the heathen 

rly given here by Licken ; but what 
ties present to the 


gross mind, say) have taken it in this im- 
pare and monstro confused state, and refined it to 
chaste and sub 


crepe yt Miah anes the Bible narra- 
tive, whatever may be thought of its absolute truth, may so 
sustly claim.—T. L.] 


present man, according to primitive conception, is a 
microcosm, so is that first being, in heathen conce 
tion, the macrocosm itself, originating all life 
nature by developing from himself the various parta 
of the world-organism, heaven and earth, sun and 
moon, mountains and rivers. Now by dividing or 
killing this macrocosmic being, or by mingling its 
generating parta with earthly things (especially fer. 
tilizing water, as in the story of Chronos), the lower 
life of nature begins, and things can multiply in sex- 
ual division separation. This is the whole 
nucleus of all cosmogonies. And we would here 
observe, how frequent it is in heathen conceptions 
that all primitive generating being is imagined under 
the form of a great world-animal (as an immense ox 
or goat, for example), and as such worshipped. 
Thus the first being of the Persians is the ox Abu- 
dad, and the Egyptians worship it as a goat 
under the name of Mendes.” Here, however, the 
following is to be observed: 1. Bebind, beside, or 
over the chaos, or the disordered matter, usually 
stands a mysterious form of the highest divinity: 
Brahma among the Indians, Fimbultyr among the 
Teutons, Ormuzd among the Persians. 2. With the 
Hesiodic Gaia, which proceeds from chaos (i. e, 
from boundless empty space), there is also Eros; so in 
the Chinese legend the first macrocosmic man or 
giant (Panku) is formed with the earth. In like 
manner Brahma with the Indians, and Ymer with 
the Teutons, become, by the division of their limbs, 
the foundation of the world. 8. Matter is always 
fixed with the divinity, or the divinity with matter. 
But matter is coherent with God in the predominant- 
ly pantheistic systems of emanation. According to 

e Indo-Brahmic, Platonic, and Alexandrian system 
of emanation, matter emanates with the world from 
divinity; according to the Egyptian and mythologi- 
co-Grecian system, divinity emanates from the world, 
from chaos, or the ocean. According to the pre- 
dominantly dualistic systems, the world arises from a 
mixture in the conflict between the emanations of 
the predominantly spiritual, light, good God, and the 
emanations of the predominantly material, dark, 
wicked God—sometimes in a decidedly hostile posi- 
tion of the two powers, as in the Persian mythology, 
sometimes in a more peaceful parallelism, as in tho 
Slavonian. For the various cosmologies, compare 
the snes work Placa p. 83; Dxxitzscn, pp. 
81, 83, and 609; N: Compendtum, p. 874, with 
reference to Wurtxe: “The Cosmogonies of the 
Heathen Nations before the Time of Jesus and the 
Apostles,” Hague, 1850. The Chaldean myth of the 
creation, as given by Berosus, is found in Evsesits: 
“ Chronicles,” i. p. 22; Syncetitus, i. p. 25; the 
Phenician myth as given by Sanchoniaton in Evsr- 
Bius: Preparatio Evangelica, i. p.10; the Egyptian 
myth in Droporvs Sicuxvus, i. 7 and 10; a Grecian 
myth in Hesrop’s ony, ver. 116 sqq.; the In- 
dian myths in P. von Bonien: “ Ancient India,” i. 
p. 158; Lassen: “Indian Antiquities,” iii. p. 887 
(at the beginning of the code of Manu); the Zend 
myth in Avesta, the Etrurian myth in Surpas under 
Tyrrhenia (see the “‘Commentary” of Kerri and 
Dxitzscu, p. 8); the Scandinavian myth in the 
Edda, etc. 

According to the older conceptions of the days 
of creation as combined with biblical chronology, 
one could speak of a date of the creation. Starke is 
satisfied with the correctness of the date: 28d of 
October, 4004 before Christ. Schréder makes the 
date the Ist or 17th of September, 4201, but adds- 
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“The Son of Man knew not the day nor the hour when 
beaven and earth should pass away, but the child of 
man would know the year and the day when heaven 
and earth arose.” The autumn seems to have been 
chosen on account of the ripe fruits, without reflecting 
that on the entire earth it must ever be autumn 
somewhere. 

10. The World as Nature. a. The Ancient View 
of the World, that of the Bible and of Modern Times. 
—The world-view of the ancients was based on 
appearance, according to which the earth formed a 
centre reposing under the moving, rolling starry 
world; this tric view received a scientific 
expression in the well-known Ptolemaic system. 
This system was abandoned in the time of the Refor- 
mation for the helio-centric system of Copernicus. 
But because the Bible, with to astronomical 
matters, speaks the language of common life, which 
is yet authorized in accordance with appearances (the 
sun rises, sets, etc.), it was supposed that the a 
nican system contradicted the teaching of Holy Writ, 
and not only the papal council imagined that in ita 
treatment of Galileo, but even M on was of 
the same opinion, and to the present day such pro- 
tests, even on the Protestant side, have not entirely 
died away (see the attacks on Dr. Franz in 
hausen in Dizstzrrwea’s “ Astronomy,” p. 104; also 
p. 20, especially p. 825). These prove how often a 
contracted Bible belief can injure more than profit 
the faith. The Copernican theory was especially 
supposed to be in contradiction with the prep in 
Jos. x. 12, 18. While men were torturing them- 
selves with this difficulty springing from a blind 
adherence to the literal rendering, a much greater 
one was ually stepping forth out of the back- 
ground. The consequences of the Copernican system 
were developed, according to the discoveries of Her- 
schel, in this wise: the sun among its planets is only 
a single star of heaven, and the earth is one of its 
smallest planets. Since now the fixed stars of hea- 
ee ee 
according to the analogy of ours, surrounded by 
planetary groups, there appear to be countless num- 
bers of planets, of which very many are larger than 
our earth. How shall we now retain the thought, 
that the earth is the sole scene of the revelation of 
God, as Holy Writ declares: the scene of the incar- 
nation of and the centre of a reconciliation, 
dissolution, and glorification of the world, embracing 
heaven and earth. 

The Hegelian philosophy sought at first to meet 
this difficulty in its own interest. In order to make 
the earth the sole arena of the evolutions of mind, 
which was to reach the full glory of its self-con- 
sciousness in the Hegelian system, the whole starry 
world was declared to be destitute of spirits and in 
he main spiritless—mere films of light, ete. (see 
Lange's “Positive Dogmatics,” p. 279). The effort 
wads made to render this barren view agreeable to 
theology with the pretence that it was in accordance 
with the Bible, and favored the faith (‘Land of 
Glory,” p. 12 ff). Against this insinuation the 
author wrote the articles which are collected in the 
work: “The Land of Glory” (Meurs), Bielefeld, 
1838, with reference to the work of Prarr: “Man 
and the Stars.” The results of modern astronomy 
(according to Struve, Madler, Schubert, etc.), viz., 
that the other planets of our solar system have not, 
in the first place, the same plastic consistency nor 
the same planetary relations as our earth, and sec- 
ondly, that the stellar world is divided into a solar 
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planetary region like our solar system, and a solar 
astral region (the world of double stars, of eternal 
sunshine), were applied to the biblical Christian view 
of the world as (in its conception of 
various places of discipline and punishment) a place 
beneath the world on the one hand, and a place 
above it so other Mis pg rvanes the contrast of 
a on of gro a region of perfected li 
of ae church nara and the church croupbast 
of the earthly and the heavenly, of the earthly-human 
and the angelic life, Above all, it was observed that 
with the doctrine of the ascension of Christ the exist- 
ence of a land of glory, in contradistinction to the 
earthly sphere of day and night, birth and death, or 
the ops of the creative, was settled. This work 
was followed by the work of Kurrz: “Bible and 
y,” gree 1842. In the meanwhile there 

sprung up a third representation of coemo 
which was again to fix the geocentric pbs meron b 
a spiritual This was mainly induced by A, 
von Schaden, but diligently prosecuted by Dr. 
recently in his work: “The Results of Natural Sci- 
ence,” Kénigsberg, 1861. With respect to our plan- 
etary system, the said work endeavors to prove that 
the earth is its teleological centre, and to that end, 
farther, that the other planets could be either not at 
all or only partly inhabiteble; that they are only ac- 
cretions to the planetary nature, having their places 
there simply on account of the earth; and that con- 
ee under any other a . sa lee they could 

ya as caricatures ¢ planetary nature. 

Delitzsch (p. 614 is in general inclined to this 
view. He permits, however, a natural philosopher 
by profeesion (Prof. Franz Pfaff), to speak for him, 
who nevertheless acknowledges (after @ severe criti- 
cism of the plant-family) that there may be imagined 
elsewhere such beings as are organized in correspon- 
dence to the prevailing relations on other heavenly 
bodies. But one cannot see how the conceptions in 
question can be called “‘ creatures of se 

We oonsider the view of the pure ty of the 
extra-earthly planetary world as neither coemologi- 
cally nased, nor of wholesome tendency in aid of 
a biblical view of the world. As respects the first 
point, one must clearly di ish between an in- 
habitability of the planets of our solar system for 
beings of our earthly organization, and a similar in- 
habitability for spiritual beings in If the 
earthly organization of man is to fix the measure for 
the habitableness of supra-terrene bodies, then must 
we also apply the analogy to the most beautiful and 
brilliant stellar-world. And what must become of 
the departed human souls, separated from their 
bodies? How shall there be found a native region 
for angelic spirits? But it would redound little to 
the glorification of the living God of Holy Writ to 
consider the whole planetary group of our sun, the 
earth alone excepted, as spiritless wastes. What- 
ever in this respect is true of the Hegelian system in 
general, in its relation to the stellar-world, is true of 
the said view in special reference to our planetary 
8 


(Norz on THE ASTRONOMICAL OBJECTION TO 
REvELATION.—The question of ~ ‘erred inhabita- 
bility, especially in its religious and bi bearings, 
ae tee very ably and scientifically discussed in a 
work entitled “‘The Plurality of Worlds” by Prof. 
Wuewr of Oxford. The adthor maintains a view 
similar to that of Dr. Ebrard, that the earth is the 
advanced planet of the system, and that the most 
scientific evidence goes to show that the others 
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especially the largest, or those of least density) are 
a ea state. The san eek 


be true of all the visible bodies of the stellar spaces. 
The only reasoning against it is simply the question, 
why not, pourquot non, as Montaigne employs it, 
without any inductive evidence. This author employs 
also the modern view in geology with perti- 
nence and force: Immense mes without life or with 
only the lowest forms of life! If this is not incon- 
sistent with the divine wisdom and then 
immense spaces without life, or with only the lowest 
forms of life, for a certain time, is no more incon- 
sistent. 

So far, however, as this presents a difficulty to 
revelation and Christianity, it is not due to modern 
science alone, or even mainly. The inhabitability 
of the planeta, and the “ plurality of worlds,” are as 
much a priori thoughts, that is, rising of themselves 
to the musing meditative mind, as they are the 
results of any scientific or inductive reasoning. In 
both cases, imagination is the chief power of the 
mind employed, though modern science has furnished 
it with its stronger stimulanta, As such a priori or 
independent thought, the notion of a plurality, or 
even an infinity, of worlds, was very ancient. It 
was, however, larger than the modern notion, bei 
rather a plurality of xoopol, or mundi (that is, to 
visible universes) than of worlds used, as the name 
is now used, of planetary or stellar bodies. It was 
the old question of the soul demanding a sufficient 
reason for the non-existence, the absence of which 
reason seemed to be itself a proof of the actual exist- 
ence. Why not? If one world, why not two— 
three—more-—numberless? See Piurarca: De 
Placitis Philoeophorum, vol. v. p. 289, Leip. ed., 
where among other statements and arguments he 
quotes the saying of Metrodorus: &roxoy elva: dy 
peydry wedi Eva ordyuy yerndiva, nal éva ndécpoy 
éy rg dwelpy, “it is absurd (incredibly strange) that 
there should be but one head of wheat in a great 
plain, and no less so, that there should be but one 
cosmos in infinite space.” The other idea of the 
planeta’ inhabitability appears also in the Greek 
prey: See especially the fragment given by Pro- 


BAAny yaiay amelparoy fivre ceAhyny 
&ddvaro: KAz(ovew, exixSdnot 3é Te whyny 
4 dar’ obipe Exe:, wOAN’ Boren TOAAG péAadpa. 


Another land of vas® extent, 
Immortals call Selene, men, the moon, 
A land of mountains, cities, palaces. 


The Bible is charged with narrowness in its space 

j but how narrow is that science, or that 
philosophy, which while vaunting itself, perhaps, on 
its superior range of view, has no idea of any higher 
being than man, and sometimes would seem to reject 
any other conception of deity than that of a devel- 
oped humanity, slowly becoming a god, an étre su- 
to the nature still below. How glorious the 

i doctrine appears in the contrast, as start- 
ing with an all-perfect personal being: Jehovah 
Tzebaoth, Jehovah of Hosts, with cherubim and 
seraphim, dpyxai, xupidryres, living principles, ruling 
energies, angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers. If not in space concep- 
ions, yet how sublimely in the higher idea of ascend- 
ing ranks of being do the Scriptures ass the low 
and narrow views of Herbert, Comte, and Darwin. 
After a past eternity of progress, nature and the 


cosmos have just led up to man! This is the 
highest limit yet reached after a movement 60 im- 
measurably long, yea, endless in one direction; and 
that, too, not man as the Scripture representa him, 
a primus homo, an exalted being, so constituted by 
the inspiration that gave him birth, and signed him 
with the image of the eternal God, but man just 
rising above the ape, just emerging from that last 
growth of nature that preceded him in this intermina- 
ble series of chance selections at last falling into 
some ing order, and of random developments 
that never came from any preceding idea. Man as 
he now appears on earth, and whom Scripture Pe 
nounces a fallen being, the highest product of an 
endless time! Such is “the positive philosophy,” 
80 boastful of its discoveries in width and space, but 
so exceedingly low and narrow in respect to the 
other and aantes dimension! It discards theology 
and metaphysics as belonging to a still lower stage 
of this late-born child of nature, but alas for man if 
all the glory of his being, all his higher thinking, has 
already thus passed away! We may thank the Liv- 
ing God for giving to us an tdeal world, as in itself a 
proof of something above nature, and of a higher 
actual even vow in nature than our sense and our 
science ever have drawn, or may ever expect to 
draw, from it. 

The objection to revelation to which Lange here 
alludes as drawn from the modern astronomy is 
itself simply anthropopathic. They who make it 
ae a Deity to be just such a one as themselves. 
If He has two worlds to take care of, it is incredible 
that His providence should be as particular, and His 
interest as near, as though He had but one to govern. 
Such « mode of thinking makes worth, too, and rank, 
wholly quantitative and numerical, banishing, in fact, 
all intrinsic quality, and intrinsic value, from the 
world of things and ideas. The bigger the universe 
in space, the less the worth in each part, as a part, 
and this without any distinction between the purely 
physical or material to which such a quantitative 
rule of inverse proportion might apply, and the 
moral and spiritual, which can never be measured 
by it. 

The force of this objection comes from the fact 
of the i nation overpowering the reason. The 
lower though more vivid faculty impedes or silences 
for a time the higher. Reason teaches intuitively, 
or a8 derived from the very idea of God, that His 
care and providence wars any one rational and 
moral agent cannot be diminished by the number of 
other rational and moral agents, or be any less than 
it would be if such agent had been alone with Deity 
in the universe. The light and heat of the sun are 
the same whether the recipients are few or many. 
The case, therefore, may be thus stated: If a certain 
manifestation of the divine care for, and interest in, 
our world and race (namely, such as is revealed in 
the grey ects not be incredible on the supposition 
of their being but one such world or race, then such 
credibility is not at all diminished by the discovery 
that there are others, few or many, to any extent 
a We must ae firmly to this as a ne 
rational judgment against the swaying imagination 
invadin Tihse reasons and even assuming to take its 
place. Se the interest revealed by Christianity could 
be pronounced credible before the discoveries of 
astronomy (and this is assumed as the ground of the 
argunient) then such measure is equally credible 
now, or we are convicted of tenis anthropo- 
pathically, however we may ify the feeling 
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with the name of an enlarged and liberal philos- | ment of the earthly solar parallel with the 
ephy. development of the earth (ch. i. 14). That heaven 


Besides, there is no end to the argument until it 
banishes all providence, all government, all divine 
interest conceivable in the cosmos—everything, in 
short, which distinguishes the divine idea from that 
of a wholly impersonal nature. On a certain scale 
of the universe the Old Testament becomes incredible. 
On a wider sweep Christianity, the old Christianity 
of the Church, can no longer be believed. The in- 
carnation and the atonement must be thrown out; 
God could not have cared to that extent for this 
petty world. Turn the telescope, so as to enlarge 
the field, or, through its inverted lenses, behold the 
objects still farther off, and “liberal Christianity ” 
disappears. Even that has too much of divine inter- 
est for the new view. Draw out the slide still 
farther, and the very latest and faintest ‘phase of 
faith’ departs. Everything resembling a providence 
or care of any kind for the individual becomes incre- 
dible in this time and space ratio. Prayer is gone, 
and hope, and all remains of any fear or love of God. 
Farther on, and races are thrown out of the scale as 
well as individuals; even a general providence of 
any kind becomes an obsolete idea. Not only the 
earth but solar and stellar become infinitesi- 
mals, or quantities that may be neglected in the cal- 
culus that sums the series. There is no end to this. 
We have no right to limit it by the present size or 
power of our telescopes. The present visible worlds 
of astronomy may be no more—they probably are no 
more—to the whole, than a single leaf to the forests 
of the Orinoco. The false idea must be carried on 
until every conception of every relation of a personal 
deity to finite beings, of any rank, utterly disappears, 
and a view no better than blank atheism—yea, worse 
than atheism, for that does not mock us with any 
pretense of theism—takes the place of all moral fear 
as well as of all religion. 

And this raises the farther question: If such be 
the diminishing effect on the religion, what must it 
be on the science and the philosophy? If human 
sins and human salvation become such small things 
when seen through this inverted glass, what becomes 
of all human Tae hs human genius, and human 
boasting of it? We do not find that the men who 
make these objections, as drawn from the magnitude 
of the universe, are more humble than others; but 
surely they ought to be so, after having thus shown 
their own moral and physical nothingness, and, 
along with it, the utter insignificance of their 
la his hysical 

‘one aspect, mere physi ect, man is 
indeed insignificant. The Scripture ies aot hesitate 
to call him a worm. It pronounces all nations 
“vanity” —‘the small dust of the balance,” unap- 
preciable physically in the great cosmical scales— 
“less than nothing and emptiness.” Such is its 
view of man in one direction, whilst in the other his 
value is to be estimated by the incarnation of Christ, 
and the very fact that the Infinite One condescends 
a rh a revelation of Himself to such a being.— 

The cosmology of the Bible is geocosmic in its 
practical point of view. After it has presented to us 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, it lets us 
conclude from the development of the earth the 
development of the heavens, namely in respect to 
the creation of light and of man. From the spirit- 
world of earth we are to conclude a spirit-world of 
heuven. But it supcrabundantly indicates a develop- 


is an inhabited region, appears from many passages, 
e. g., Gen. xxviii. 12; and also that this region is 
divided into a rich multitude of various departments. 
And the question is not only of heaven, but also of 
the heaven of heavens (1 Kings viii. 27). Chriet 
teaches us too: In My father’s house are many man- 
sions (John xiv. 2). But finally the Holy Writ in- 
forms us clearly, that notwithstanding the changea- 
bilty, and necessity for rejuvenation, of the entire 
universe (Ps. cii. 27; Is. li. 6), there is yet a contrast 
between the regions of growth on this side, and of 
perfection on the other (Ezek. i. 21; 1 Pewi4; 2 
Pet. iii. 18, etc.). In this respect the newest and 
purest astronomical view of the world corresponds 
entirely to this biblical distinction between the 
regions of growth here, and of perfection beyond. 
But the Bible also promises for the form of the 
world, even on this side, a new structure and perfee- 
tion. Once all was night; but in the present order 
of things day and night alternate; in the future the 
new world shall be raised beyond the contrast of 
day and night (Rev. xxi.). Formerly all was sea; 
the present order consists in the contrast of land and 
sea; in the new world the sea shall be no more. 

b. The Idea of Nature in the Bible. The Bible 
and the Investigation of Nature——We have shown in 
passing that the Scriptures fully recognize the idea 
of nature, i. e., of the conditioned going forth of the 
fixed life of nature from a fundamental principle 
peculiarly belonging to it. Every creative word be- 
comes the ideal dynamical basis of a real principle. 
At first appear the principles of the separation. The 
separation of heaven and earth has the more general 
signification of universe on the one side, and of a 
special world-sphere on the other as represented by 
the earth, of which we now speak. At the second 
separation (light and darkness) the co-operation of 
the spirit of is brought out, i. e., of the creative 
formative activity of God; at the third separation 
(water and land) the co-operation of light is presup- 
posed. The natural law set up by Harvey (seo 
Lanar’s “ Positive Dogmatics,” p. 259): omne virum 
ex ovo, has been again brilliantly restored in modern 
times by the exact investigation of nature in opposi- 
tion to the theory of generatto tvoca, which nat- 
ural philosophy had taught (see Sopernnermu: ‘ Ele- 
ments of General Physiology,” Berlin, 1844). In 
Delitzsch also the conception of the generatio b 
voca plays a part in the account of the creation (p. 
111), because he has not sufficiently considered that 
the creative words, in the ideal they carry, form the 
foundation of the actual principles of nature. 

From the last-quoted principle it appears as fol- 
lows: 

1, Every grade of nature is fixed by a correspond- 
ing principle of nature, the natural principle of the 
plant, etc. 

2. By its unfolding, this principle brings to light 
the standard of its development as the natural law 


of its e. The natural principle is the first, the 
natural law is the second. 


8. By the new principle of the higher grade of 
nature, the natural law of the piagorre. F Liber is 
modified in accordance with the new and hi life. 
The plant modifies the natural law of gravity, the 
animal modifies the local attachment of the plant; 
in man the animal instinct is effaced. 

4, With each new life-principle God creates a 
new thing. The creation of the new is however the 
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most general idea of the miracle, as the announce- | ural law and new combinations of substances ap- 


ment of what is new ia the most general idea of 
. Consequently, each new natural principle 

to the of nature as a 
miracle. ‘‘The animal is a miracle for the vegetable 


world” (Hegel). From this relation of the new nat- | And 


ural principles, as they form the new d of 
nature, it follows that all nature is a symbolical sup- 
port and prophecy of the ethical miracle of the king- 
dom of God. For as the first man, Adam, miracu- 
lously changes the natural law of the animal world, 
that is, changes instinct into human freedom, thus 
does Christ, as the new man from heaven, as the 
completed life-principle and miracle, change the 
Adamic laws of life into fundamental laws of the 
kingdom of God. It is in accordance with his nature 
pa sati miracles within the Adamic sphere (1 

. Xv. 

5. Be seca toecisrGP a esol waire to ties 
true of the matter of nature. Principle is the first 
thing in nature, law is the second, matter, as we 
know it, is the third. For h the intervention 


elements of the Adamic world the matter for a new 
world. The materialists of our day have ridiculed 
the idea of a life-power which should be different 
from the supposed fundamental matter of the world. 
Instead of the life-power, there should have been 
opposed to them something more real: the life-prin- 
The life-principle is fundamentally distin- 
in the contrast of plastic formative power 
and material substratum. They are both mutually 
established each with the other, but above them 


stands the principle. The materialist, therefore, as. 


he explains everything from a force of matter, which 
po man has ever yet seen (see Laner’s “ Miscel- 
laneous Writings,” Ist vol. p. 54), does not only 
deny the existence of the human soul and its ethical 
nature and hig i 
also the antagonist of the genuine zoo 
lieves in the reality of the animal principle, as he is 
of the uine botanist who does not consider the 
seeetable formations a shadowy play of matter on 
the wall, and of the crystallographer who connects 
imponderable forces and polarity—yea, of the genuine 
chemist too, who has perceived that the relations of 
elective affinity in substances extend beyond the 
atomistic conceptions. May it not possibly be explain- 
ed, that as the material side of the catural principle is 
formed by the creating word, so is the reference of the 
origin of matter to a pure thought of God something 
else than the reference to the difficult enigma of a crea- 
tive matter ; and experience proves that the coarser 
matter everywhere, as outside or precipitate, pro- 
ceeds from finer formations. It is a radical contra- 
diction that matter should generate spirit, and, never- 
theless, be everywhere subjected to spirit, even to 
the disappearance of its original nature, 

6. The ascending line of natural principles is an 
weending line of acts of creation, with which the 
principles always the more strengthen, deepen, gen- 
eralize, and individualize themselves, and with 
which, at the same time, new forms of the nat- 


47, The finished lower sphere of nature does not 
produce the newly appearing principle of the higher 
sphere, but it is, however, its maternal birth-place. 
because the lower sphere prepares for the 
higher, in order to serve as its basis, it is full of indi- 
cations of it, and becomes throughout a symbol 
— represents in advance the coming new worlc- 
orm. 

8. With respect to the development of the nature- 
principles into the realization of the conditioned self- 

eneration of nature, we must distinguish the follow- 
kinds of development: a. The development of 
the world-creation in general; 6. the development 
of our solar system; c. the spherical development of 
the earth; d. the gradual development of the indi- 
vidual life on earth; e. the natural development of 
the individuals themselves; f. the development of 
nature in the narrower and the broader sense, or 1. 
apart from human life, and 2. in connection with it. 

a. The D of the Creation of the World 
in general,—Through the analogy of the development 
of the earth, the Scripture permits us to infer also a 
development of heaven. The heavens are created 
(Gen. i 1; 1 Chron. xvii. 26; Neb. ix. 6; Ps, xxxiii. 
6; oxxxvi. 5; Prov. iii. 19); the heavens grow old 
and pass away (Ps. cil. 27; Is. li.6); the heavens 
are renewed (2 Pet. iii. 18; Rev. xxi.5). Astronomy 
also teaches a continuous growth, and in the same — 
way recognizes indications of passing away in the 
stellar world. But there is a difference between the 
various celestial regions. The old Jewish and Ma- 
hommedan tradition, and the Christian Apocryphas 
know seven heavens (the Koran, the Kabbala, the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs). But the He- 
brews admitted in Lively three heavens as in accord- , 
ance with the Scripture Bee also 2 Cor. xii. 2—4; 
the third heaven the ise): 1. The heaven of the 
air (the clouds, birds, changes of the atmosphere); 
2. the heaven of the stellar world, the firmament; 
8. the heaven in which God dwells with His an 
paradise. Of the latter heaven it must be observ 
that it is a symbolico-religious idea, and by no means 
excludes the stellar world (see Lancer’s work: “The 
Land of Glory”). The Scripture recognizes also the 
distinction between an earlier heavenly stellar world 
and the system to which this earth belongs, as we 
find it indicated in the fourth day’s work. When 
the earth was founded the morning-stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy (Job 
xxxviii. 7). Consequently before the foundations of 
the earth those morning-stars were there. Also the 
“Heaven of heavens,” as well as the ascension of 
Christ, point to a heavenly region which lies beyond 
the cosmical sphere of the world, to a region “of 
eternal sunshine.” See the above quotations. 

b. The D of our Solar System.—Al- 
though on the fourth day of the creation the whole 
stellar world is introduced into the circle of vision of 
the earth, nevertheless the cosmical completion of 
the system belonging to the earth is especially indi- 
cated. Special allusion is made to this system whet 
the New Testament biblical eschatology treats of th 
end of the heavens and the earth, and their renewa, 
(Joel iii. 4; Matt. xxiv. 29; 2 Pet. iii. 10). 

Nore ox THe Scriprurat Heavens aNp EaRrH. 
—We think Dr. Lange carries too far what may be 
called the cosmological view of the Mosaic account. 
It either gives the writer too much acience, or, in. 
order to get a ground of interpretation independent 
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of his conceptions, makes him to be a mere automa- 
tic medium—thus taking away the human, or that 
subjective truthfulness which is so precious in any 
view we may take of this narrative. Hence the ten- 
dency to regard the Bible heavens as the astronomi- 
sal heavens of modern science, instead of the heavens 
of the earth, nearly connected with the earth, and in 
which the sun, moon, and stars appear as fights, 
whatever may be the near or remote causes of those 
appearances. See remarks in note on the Hebrew 
plural 0°00, pp. 162, 168. The symbolic contrast of 
the heavens and the earth, with which Dr. Lange starts 
in the interpretation, has all the value he attaches to 
it; but it is not at all lost in what he might regard 
as the narrower view. The optical heavens, with 
the appearances in it, was all the writer knew, or was 
inspired to know, or describe. It was to him the 
cosmos. As this by science, or otherwise, 
the conception of the heavens enlarges with it, but 
only as a conception, The tdea remains as in the 
beginning. In keeping up this contrast, however, 
we are not to regard the scientific bodies discovered 
in the remoter spaces, as the heavens in distinction 
from our own home, as though the heavens were 
simply all that is off, and away from, the earth. 
The planet Mars is no more a heaven, or heavens, to 
us a3 we are a heavens - it As ae lifts 
up the everlasti e conception of the mun- 
dus enlarges oe ng other earth-like bodies in 
ace; but the old idea travels forth unc 
he great symbolic contrast yet remains. The hea- 
vens, too, enlarge their scale, and the peculiar divine 
residence, once thought to be in the near sky just 
above us, is carried farther off, beyond the sky of 
clouds, beyond the sphcre of the moon, the sun, the 
planets, the solar system. Science adds the stellar 
bodies; the heavens, the t symbolic, or rather 
symbolized, heavens, are still beyond, high over all, 
embracing all. “Who hast set Thy glory above the 
heavens,” BIEN 59 (compare 59 as used Gen. i, 
20; xix. 28, yuxn->y Bow); “Who stoopeth 
down to behold the things that are in the heavens 
the lower heavens) and the earth,” Ps. cxiii. 6. 
on’s language, “The heaven and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain Thee,” may, or may not, be 
in its local conception, but no science, it 
may be repeated, will ever transcend it in ¢dea. 
Whatever the number of spheres, real or imaginary, 
the D°0w "ct, the heaven of heavens, is still the 
great ar oe all.—T. L.] the Earth, 

C. spherical Development o or 
the Siz Days’ Work.—As was ee indicated, the 
six days’ work have been represented in the sequence 
of a twofold ternary, in which is mirrored the signifi- 
cance of the number three. We construct these 


ternaries in the following manner: 1. Light and the | 4 too 


lights; 2. water and air, and the animals of water 
and air; 3. the solid land and over it the vegetable 
world; the land-animals and over them man. As to 
the strict consistency of these days’ works, the 
moet celebrated naturalists, as Cuvier, have expressly 
acknowled it. Now we find these days’ works 
construed in the most manifold way; in part purely 
according to the Scriptures, in part purely according 
to natural science, and partly in distinct com 
whereby the harmony between the Bible and na 
ecience is contested or maintained.—Scriptural repre- 
sentations of the six days’ work. Here the 104th 
Psalm exceeds all. First day, vers, 1,2; second day, 
vers. 8,4; third day, vers. 5-18; fourth day, vers. 


19, 20. The fifth day and the first half of the sixth 
are freely inlaid into the picture from the fourteenth 
verse. The sixth day also from ver. 14; but in ver. 
28 man appears more distinctly in his rule. Here 
follows an accurate picture of the whole creation 
from ver. 24. The creation of the new world, which 
is the aim of the Apocalypse, passes a 
sevenfold stage. Here an accord in the order of the 
six days’ work is not to be misunderstood. 1, The 
seven congregations as the seven candlesticks of the 
earth, Christ in a figure of light in their midst, with 
seven stars in His hands—an allusion to the creation 
of light of the first day (ch. i.-iii), 2. The seven 
seals. The council in heaven and the seven seals or 
decrees of sorrow on earth—an allusion to the crea- 
tion of the firmament between the waters above (ch. 
iv. 6, the “sea of glass”; comp. vii. 17) and the 
waters beneath (the blood of the lamb,® ch. vii. 14), 
ch. iv.-vii. The seven trumpets. Decrees of judg- 
ment on the earth p repentance (ch. viii. 7) 
and on the sea (ver. 8 usion to the separation 
of land and sea (see also ch. x. 2), ch. vili—x. 2 
The seven thunders (voices of awaking whose speech 
had been sealed). The angel who had awakened 
the seven thunders, raises his hand to heaven and 
swears that hereafter time shall be no more.} Epi- 
sodes from the stage of the seven thunders: the 
swallowed scroll, the measuring of the temple of God, 
the two olive trees, the woman in heaven clothed 
with the sun, the moon under her feet, and a crown 
of twelve stars on her head—an allusion to the 
ae created to mark the seasons (ch. x. 3 to ch. 

2). 5. The seven heads of the dragon. The 
(flying) n in heaven, the woman with eagles’ 
wi and the beast out of the sea with seven heads, 
the earthly anti-Christ representative of the seven 
heads of the dragon—allusion to the birds of the 
heavens and the beasts of the sea (ch. xii. 8—xiii. 10). 
6. The seven last plagues or vials of wrath. Intro- 
duction: the animal out of the earth, the number 
666 (with reference to the significance of the number 
6; perhape also the sixth day); the lamb on Mount 
Sion, the image of God with the 144,000 virgins who 
bear on their foreheads the name of the lamb and 
the name of the father, i. e., are images of God; the 
announcement of the judgment, of the seven last 
plagues ; the judgment on the earth; the whore, her 
counterpart the bride and her bridegroom, heroes 
and deliverers, judges of spirits and associates in the 
apostasy—aellusion to the animals of the earth and 
to man created in the image of God, with the com- 
mand: Rule over them and make them subject to 
you, ch. xiii. 11—xix. 21). 


* (Dr. Lange’s here seems altogether too exuberant. 
The sareticlioan with Mosaic account in the 104th Psalm 
ing to be mistaken. It was doubtless, too, in the 

ag, toon apoB gy ent ge a sear gb 
the of the Gospel of John, but many of the 
resemb “ Pye ee eee 


t (Dr. Lange’s rendering here is that of Luther, and is 
the same with our English translation. But there can be 
hardly a doubt of its being erroneous. It should be, “ that 
there shall be no more delay ’’—that is, in what is to follow. 
See Bloomfield.—T. L.) 

that Dr. a while la so 
much stress on these remoter, if not altogether cafal, 
elisms with the creative account which he finds in the 


on the eens the j 
poral Hear um there is the same with that in Genesis, 
‘clinm, and the mention of ligat and life immediately fol. 
6 6 mention 

lo makes it unmistakable. Itisa as ge light, sndeed: 
for * darkness overtakes it not,’’ as it should be ren- 
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. The great Sabbath of God (ch. xx. and xxi.) 
that so & crea- 
could not be an allegorical 


copy 

nabas (among tings of the Patres apostolici) 
we find ch. xv. the incorrect literal interpretation of 
the 
which a 


patations. Ob of the first patristic representations 
of the hexaémeron with polemical references to the 
beathen view of the world, we find in the apology of 
THEOPHILUS OF Antiocn: Ad Atdolyeum, lib. ii. cap. 
12 sqq. Many others have followed these (see Intro- 
duction). Among the modern biblio-theological 
tations of the six days’ work, that of Hxrpze 
(“Oldest Record of the Human Race”) occupies a 
prominent place. It rejects all combinations of the 
scriptural text with natural science. It traces back 
, the account to the teaching of God; but it arose by 
means of human observation of the rising sun, as in 
this the picture of creation is ever unrolled to the 
eyes of the observer. The representation itself he 
calls a hierog! ar alah data ction of man in the 
great pictures of creation, as presented to his con- 
templation in the order of life, first work, then rest 
the sabbaeth-law), and in the numbering of days 
with reference to the week) as given to him in lan- 
guage, etc. He finds in the account the symbols of 
the first religion, natural science, morality, politics, 
chronology, writing, and la In his poetic 
diction there is much that ia beautiful; but the pio- 
ture he gives us of the terror of the Orientals in 
respect to darkness and labor is very partial and 
exaggerated. The same may be said of many other 
in his book. The ignoring of the reality of 
the six days’ work is ratio c. The construction 
is as follows: 
IL Light. 


Il. Firmament. III. Terra firma. 
IV. Lights, 
Vv Water of h 
* Air eaven. VI. Creatures of earth. 
VII. Sabbath. . 


In the spirit of Herder, but independent in ita 
view, and ia Big e the individual is the 
reprecentation in F. A. Kromwacuer’s “ Paragraphs 
on Sacred History” (p. 22 ff.). The six days, as 
such, and in themselves understood, are to him divine 
days. ZauHw also falls back on Herder in animated 
representation (“ History of the Kingdom of God,” p. 
1 ff). Gnupe’s delineation of the six days’ work is 
very comprehensive and full of meaning (‘‘ Features 
from Sacred History,” p. 11 ff—Acientifie r 


Cuvier, Boué, Brogniart, Elie de Beaumont, De 
la Beche, and Von Leonhard). Meriexsr: 3 


dey, and so there are no mornings an ev to succeed. 
It is a new creation, and a new chronology, ¢ this idea 
enly makes more cl to the old Mosaic crea- 


ear ce 
tion and ‘he Moenio daya.—T. L.) 


hy,” Leipzig, 1848, p. 8. There is also the his- 
to part of Lygiu’s “ Principles of Geology,” and 
Voer’s “Compendium of: Geology” (Braunschweig, 
1854, 2 vols.); Revscu: “ Bible and Nature,” p. 71. 
—Here belong Quznsrept: “Then and Now.” A 
popular treatise : Hantina: “The Antemundane Crea- 
tions compared with the Present.” Frum the Dutch, 
Leipzig, Engelmann, 1859. See, moreover, the prelim- 
inary literature. We must distinguish those treatises 
which the Hexaémeron of Moses, and those 
which do not. And further, we must distinguish the 

which assume the formation of the earth by 
radical revolutions in a steady sequence of new crea- 
tions (Cuvier), and those which assume a gradual 
transformation with partial revolutions. Harting be- 
longs to the latter. We must, however, certainly 
maintain that a seed or germ of creation (for the 
transformation) must have the ca- 
tastrophes out of the earlier stage into the later, 
analogous to the process at the flood, but transform- 
ed in a creative way during the metamorphosis of 
the earth. But the doctrine of the great catastrophes 
is not therewith excluded. In respect to those who 
deny the existence of any harmony between the Bible 
and natural science, it may be said, that a few the- 
ologians in Germany, with shallow scientific acquire- 
menta, have undertaken the work; such as BaLLen- 
SHEDT (in the notorious book: ‘‘ The Primitive 
World”), Bretschneider, and Strauss. In 
recently Goopwin (in the Essays and Reviews). 
SCHLEIERMACHER has also in this respect expressed 
anxieties which prove that he was not well posted 
on the point (‘‘ Studies and Criticisms,” 1829, p. 
489). Most recently has this assumed opposition 
become a special d of the Hegelian school of 
Tiibingen, which has its main altar in Eastern Swit- 
zerland. On the side of natural science the harmony 
has been mainly contested by French authors; in 
Germany, by Vogt and Burmeister. On the side of 
the naturalists, who at the same time were scientific- 
ally learned and pa tctele is Sat stand Coperni- 
cus, Kepler, Newton, Pascal, er, and Euler; at 
a later period the Frenchmen Cuvier, Brogniart, De- 


ville, the Belgian 
ishmen and North Americans (REUSCH, p. 67 ; 

see especially also Detirzsca, p. 609). A significant 
position is taken by the already quoted work of 
Bucxianp: “Geology and Mineralogy,” etc., as given 
by Werner, in the Gosia edition of the well-known 
‘* Bri r Treatises,” vol. v., with which com- 
pare the valuable criticism of it by W. Horrmann, in 
“‘ Tholuck’s Literary Advertiser,” 1838, Number 44. 
“The conditions on which the great geologist treats 
with his timid brothers in the theological world are 
( ing to W. Hoffmam) the following: 1. Ge 
ology has evidently proved that the surface of our 
planet has not been from eternity in its present con- 
dition, but has passed through a series of creative 
operations, which followed each other in long, fixed 
periods of time. 2. There is an exposition of natural 
enomena which stands so little in contrast with the 
osaic history that it even throws light on dark 
parts of it, and thereby confirms it. 3. The authen- 
ticity of the Scriptural text must remain unscathed, 
but the exposition demands concessions from the 
literal expositor; the reader must make this, and 
indemnify himself therefor by the accession which 
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logy supplies to natural theology. 4. The Bible 
dies not aim to give solutions of geological and other 
questions of natural science. Else, God would have 
found it necessary to endow man with omniscience, 
because he was obliged, at the same time, to impart 
to him all degrees and kinds of human knowledge, if 
the revelation were not to remain an insufficient one.” 
In several points Hoffmann has corrected the author 
with a free and large survey, namely, in the endeavor 
of Buckland to transfer all the periods of the geolog- 
ically determined earth-formation into the undefinable 
beginning before the first day of the creation, although 
to those geological periods the long biblical day-peri- 
ods are still to be added. Hoffmann, on the contrary, 
alleges that then the eyes of the trilobites, for exam- 
le, must have existed before the creation of light. 
e same is true of the first vegetable and animal 
world throughout, The same untenable view, how- 
ever, that will transfer the geological periods, with 
their relation to each other, into the time of the 
Thohu Vabhohu, meets us also now in various forms. 
It is represented by Andreas Wagner and Kurtz (see, 
on the contrary, De.irzscH, p. 112). The more de- 
fined combination of geological results and the bib- 
lical account appears in a form sometimes mainly 


scientific, and again mainly theol ; but the two 
series cannot be strictly separated from each other. 
Reusch places here Marcel de Serres, Waterkeyn, An- 


dreas Wagner, Wiseman, Nicotas: “Philosophical 
Studies of Christendom,” Soricner (Za peg hag 
de la Bible devant les sciences perfectionées, Paris, 
ica Pianciani, Kurtz: “Bible and Astronomy,” 
Keerl and Westermeyer, whose work, in his view, is 
without scientific value. So also Mutzl, Michelis, 
Ebrard, and a series of Essays in the Periodicals: 
“Nature and Revelation” (Miinster, 1855 ff.), and 
“The Catholic” (Mentz, 1858 saa). We also enu- 
merate here, La is de la Révélation, par 
Godefoy, Paris, 1841, the previously quoted works 
of 0. Reinsch, Fr. von Rougement, and Bohner (with 
respect to the cosmogonal theory of Kant and La 
Place). The newest commentary on Genesis, by 
Keil; shows no p Keil insists on i 
the account of creation as an historical record in the 
atrictest sense ; he opposes the division of the six 
days’ work according to ternaries, he sets the act of 
creation in cmge contrast with the idea of the 
natural process, boldly questions the evidence of the 
various periods of the creation, and contends that the 
days of the creation are simple earth-days. With this 
continued darkening of the present view of the state 
of the case, it is a small merit that the theosophic 
1 of the Thohu Vabhohwu seems sets aside (p. 
The six days’ works are above all things to be 
eee as six consecutive acts of creation, in 
which, every time, a new creation is placed as a new 
appearance of the cosmos. For the world is to be 
regarded pea eee as being, in respect to its founda- 
tion, the act of God, orcreation (in the stricter sense); 
according to its development, nature, whilst, accord- 
ing to its appearance, cosmos, and, according to the 
plastic life-principle lying at its base (the future of 
man and the God-Man), it is eon. The creation is, 
in the first place, and in general, represented as cre- 
ation of heaven and earth ; then the history of the 
earth is specially brought out with reference to its 
relation to heaven, and also to give an idea of the 
cosmicul creation beyond the in our planetary 
system. ‘The characteristic traits are the following: 
The First Day.—The separation of darkness and 


light, i. e., of dark and light matter. We must here 
preserve the text from the terrifying pictures of dark- 
ness in Herder, and the conceptions of darkness, 
approaching dualism, of certain theologians of the 
present day. The Scripture speaks also of a ‘‘ smiting 
of the sun” (Ps. cxxi. 6; Jonah iv. 8), and of a sa- 
cred obecurity, also of a beneficent shade, as Chris- 
tendom izes a holy night; it knows alsoa 
higher unity of day and night (Revelation xx. 21; 
see “The Land of Glory,” p. 150; Novazis: ‘‘ Hymns 
to the Night”). Nothing is more dangerous to life 
than the commingling of physical and ethical dark- 
ness (see Isaiah xlv.). God did not make physical 
darkness in so far only as it is privative, mere ab- 
sence of light, but he made it in so far as he made 
the earth, the darkness in general, and the order of 
life: day and nigbt. With respect to light and its 
effects, comp. ScuubEgt: ‘Mirror of Nature,” p. 457 
ff.; aloo F. A. Krummacner’s poem: “The Light,” 
and Mitron’s “Salutation to Light.” The light is 
in the Scripture as an image of the Godhead, or of 
its indwelling (1 Tim. vi. 16). It is God’s garment 
(Ps. civ. 2), an image of the being and life of Christ 
and of its efficacy. Not without reason have some 
designated light as the first creature of God, and dis- 
ished between latent light — material darkness, 
free light-matter. Comp. what Hoffmann has ob- 
served, in his quoted criticism, about the visible cre- 
ation proceeding from the invisible sphere of the 
creative powers, the imponderable substances dynam- 
ically regarded. (Comp. Heb. xi. 38.) The unity of 
the contrast of centripetal and centrifugal power 
(sympathy and antipathy), attraction (gravity) and 
repulsion (motion), warmth and light, appears to lie 
in something beyond the relative contrast of elec- 
tricity, where warmth predominates, and that of 
magnetism, where light predominates (although in 
both one is set with the other); which remoter prin- 
ciple we may designate as a breath of life, whose mate- 
rial product is an inconceivably minute, fundamental 
form of the luminous world-body which is to spring 
from it, es the cell or the fundamental form of organic 
life, in an element of growing light, that is, which 
becomes light, or an ether, which as earth-matter has 
attractive power, and, as a medium of light, repul- 
sive power. With respect to the evenings and the 
mornings, it is to be observed that Kurtz has also 
effhced their optical reality. By the evenings is 
meant the going out or departure of the separate 
visions. The permanent reproduction of the word, 
“‘ Let there be light,” is not so much the rising of 
the sun, according to Herder, as rather the electric 
spark, the lightuing proceeding from the dark thun- 
der-cloud, the northern light of the long polar night, 
just as every meteoric revelation of the light-nature 
of the earth. For this is clearly intimated, that the 
earth, until its arrangement into cosmical dependence 
on the sun, found itself in a condition of self-illumi- 
nation, like that towards which it ever strives to rise 
in the polar night. Physical darkness is undoubtedly 
made by the Scriptures an image of ethical darknesa, 
for it is the comparatively imperfect. But we again 
i the black night, which may be in measure 
illuminated by every spark; the gray night of mist, 
which is in positive opposition to the light, and the 
white night, or blinding light, by which the light is 
corrupted into the worst darkness, or the most evil 
t. 
me Second Day.—About the upper waters, see the 
Exegesis, The allusion they contain to the matter 
of the distant world-space, the space of heaven, is 
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fond also in mythology (see Detitzscn, p. 614). | effect asa law of necessity, is abolished in the destina- 


Bat it is questionable whether, along with the upper 
waters, there is also presupposed here a world-mat- 
ter out of which the lights are formed on the fourth 
day of creation (A. Guyot, with the addition of the 
mist theory of La Place; Fr. de Rougement, trans- 
lated from Fabarius, p. 61, with distinct reference to 
our planetary system ; Bohner, p. 158, a clear and 
instructive But it is to be observed 
that the lights of the fourth day clearly refer to the 
light of the first day, consequently not to the upper 
waters of the second. The as ent, 
indicates the boundary line behind which water, air, 
and sther, flow together. Consequently, this firma- 
ment indicates, at the same time, the boundary line 
between the centripetal and centrifugal force of mat- 
ter, between its impulse to become earth, and its 
impulse to become light. But this is just what 
makes the rakia a symbol of the real heaven: it is 
the equator which spirits pass in their passage to the 
home in light. The second day is therefore the sep- 
aration of the atmosphere and the element of liquid 
earth (dividing the substance of light and the sub- 
stance of darkness), and probably still glowing hot. 
With the firmament, between the coldness of the 
ether and the warmth of the earth, as between light 
and gravity, are built the first formations of the 
earth as the vessel of its liquid nucleus; neither 
Platonic nor Neptunian, because fire and water are 
not yet separated. For the contest between Pluto- 
nism and Neptunism, see De.rrzscH, p. 600. The con- 
trast of both systems does not till the third 
day of the creation, with the separation of water and 
land. The beginning of the third day of creation 
(the evening) ah Sema the period of the ac- 

water-formation the precipitates of the 
recent atmosphere, with which the entire new sur- 
face of the earth is overflowed. In the transition 
from light days, and rain-storms, and hurricanes, is 
mirrored the creation of the second day. The crys- 
tals and precious stones children of night. ‘On the 
second day God made nothing,” says Rougemont, “he 
only caused a separation.” But such a separation 
was a creation. 

Third Day.—Separation between land and water. 
In accordance with this, the development of fire, which 

i forth the earth, and combines with water, to 
continue the formation of the earth. The first ap- 
pearance of plants on points of earth in insular dis- 
persion. Remains of the general flood: deserts, 
sandbanks. (Question, whether the plants through- 
out were created before coal, or whether coal is not 
mainly to be considered as pre-existing as a formative 
substance of the plants.) 

Fourth Day.—The cosmical combination of the 
lights of heaven and the earth. Cosmico-atmospheric 
and chemical completion of the earth for the condi- 
ons of a higher life. Ecliptic. Beginning of the 
relations of the zones. Continued operation : 
vi agi seasons, the periods. The metals children 
0 e 

ifth Day.—Animals of the water—birds. The 

conclusion of this period and the first half of the 

ee the main pend of the strata-formation 
e petrifactio th this period begi 

with the end of the third a - ee 

Sizth Day.—The catastrophe introducing this 
closes, with its completion not manifest before the 
appearance of man, or the cycle of the great general 
revolutions,and introduces the world which is intended 
to be Adam’s home. The natural law, in its central 


tion and freedom of man. 

Seventh Day.—God and rests in man. 
Man reposes and rests in God. God’s sabbath is 
reflected in the sabbath of the world. Just as the 

of the first day represents the cosmogony 

the universality of light, so the firmament 
of the second day represents the heaven above and 
the earth beneath. Then the fourth day, in contrast 
i Aapheae ts up again to the cosmos. On the 
fifth day of creation the birds of heaven must at 
least indicate the cosmical relation; on the sixth 
my me the special representative of the spirit- 
wo 

d. The Gradual of the Individual 
Life on Earth.—The idea of the natural life is the 
idea of a relative independence communicated by God 
to the world, which passes through the stages of 
ohare cary independence to actual independence, or 
a pe aa of man in which nature is aig peat 

e distinguish, accordingly, the follo egrees 
of independence in an apsenaiig ete The ele- 
ment: or dependent self-existence to be annulled 
(through chemistry); 2. the chemical combination: 
or the mutual relation of the one element to the 
other, i. e., to its related opposite; 3. crystals: self- 
formation in forms and colors; 4. plants: self- 
production, reproduction ; 5. animals: self-motion 
inwardly (self-perception), outwardly (motion in the 
narrower sense); 6. man: self-consciousness and 
power of self-control; 7. the power denoted points to 
the man from heaven, the God-man: or complete 
self-control in complete self-comprehension in the 
unity with God, nature, and humanity (see Laner’s 
‘Positive Dogmatica,’’ p. 247). 

In respect to the ification, we remark, 1. 
That every lower grade reappears in all higher 
grades in a continually modified form; 2. that it is 
the co e as a symbol and actual prophecy ; 
and 8. that it takes the lower place of a serving and 
supporting substance for the higher grade. In man 
all es are combined and subordinated to spirit. 
As he is an image of God, 80 also is he an image of 
the earth; so also of the universe. Microcosm. 
The idea of the lower e is not so to be understood 
as if the stamp of divine authority were wanting to 
it. 6. Every grade comprises lower and higher 
formations ; with the lowest it reverts to the pre- 
ceding grade, but with the highest it presents, in its 
solemn pauses of formation, a preliminary or provi- 
sional completion which becomes the rt of the 
completion of life in general. Through those relape- 
ing or tke formations arise the poisons, 
according to H. von Schubert and K. Snell (see Lax- 
cr’s “ Dogmatics,” p. 266), which are an al of 
moral discord and relapse into sin. com 
types of a fixed grade of nature are, on the contrary, 
he 3 ious stone, the the rose, the sagle 
the dove, the lamb, etc., becoming with their tran- 
sient completion symbols of the highest life. The 
period which is peculiar to each grade, appears with 
it in fall power; cae ee the yroeaty 
enigmatical, apparently ce; in chemis- 
pe bars whole irresistible power of physical elective 

ties; in the crystal, the stately play of the sternest 
forms and the most beautiful colors; in the plant, 
the whole power of reproduction (through root, seed, 
and branch), and of growth high into space, and far 
inte time; in the animal, the motion in all kinds and 
in all ; in man, finally, the self-consciousness 
in that perfected intensity which makes it the most 
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characteristic of his cone = The individual 
ormation appears in every gra greater power. 
Hence the elements have mostly lost Cheanmelves in 
chemical combinations, and these again submit to 


mostly altered, arrested, or distorted through disturb- 
ing influences or checks, and seldom appear pure. 
Hence plants are capable of greater degeneracy in 
their kinds than animals, and the metamorphoses of 
the subordinate animals greater than those of the 

igher. This disposition to degeneracy and to 
variety has lately become an inducement to dispute 
the idea of fixed species, as we see it in the work of 
the English naturalist Darwin, on the 
in the animal and vegetable world by natural genera- 
tion, translated into German by Bronn, Stuttgart, 
1860. This work, doubtleas, will only be able to 
induce more exact formulas as to the grade of the 
individuality of the species and the susceptibility of 
modification in their pure ground-types through 
antagonistic or favoring influences. 

e. The Natural Development of the Individuals 
themselves.—It through a series of 
stages or metamorphoees in which the metamorphoses 
of growth to maturity, of the transition from one 
ground-form into another (analogous in the insect- 
world to the passing through various natural grades) 
are to be Cletingutshed from © highet state of parias- 
tion. It has indeed been doubted whether from the 
beginning our nobler grains have not been distin- 
guished from the wild species, and also the tame 
domestic animals from the wild. The Scripture 
seems pleas in this tone the maaan ene 
ing in the very beginning between e and wi 
animals, and farther on in the distinction of certain 
plants of Paradise (see Dexirzscu, p. 622 and ch. ii,). 

f. The Development of Nature at large—\. Apart 
Srom man. That nature waits patiently for man 
appears from the fact that left to itself it grows wild, 
and in boundless luxuriance threatens to overwhelm 
and smother itself, as is proved by the primitive for- 
ests, the marshes, and the miasmas. 2. Jn reference 
to man. Nature is intended to develop itself in 
accord with man. It therefore sympathizes in his 
fall (Gen. iii. 17 ff; xix. 28; Deut. xxviii. 15 ff.; 
Is, xiii. 6 ff.; Rom. viii. 19 ff), and in his resurree- 
tion (Deut. xxviii. 8; Ps, Ixxii.; Is. xxxv.; lxv. 66; 
Rom. viii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 45 &; 2 Pet. iii. 18; 
Rev. xx. 21). See De Rougemont, pp. 2 and 8. 

Therefore also has man in his individual form, 
and man in his totality, his natural side; and there- 
fore it is that the most sublime idea of nature (for 
the idea of nature, see the quotation from Aristotle 
in Lanasr’s ‘ Dogmatics,” p. 258), or the idea of an 
inceptive founding, of a gradual development, and a 
final completion of animal life, does, for that very 
reason, present itself to us in the history of the king- 
dom of God, as the miraculous tree, which continues 
to grow from the beginning to the end of the world, 
with its crown reaching into eternity. And especially 
in the history of the God-Man, does it thus ap 
as a tree whose roots go back into the foundation of 
creation, and whose boughs, branches, blossoms, and 
fruits spread throughout the new humanity. The 
natural sciences have not yet attained to the great- 
ness of the scriptural idea of nature. 


Of the Relation of the Account of the Creation 
and of the Holy Writ in general to the Natural 
Seiences.—In this relation a fourfold collision may 
be conceived: 1. An incorrect exegesis of the Scrip- 
ture may clash with an incorrect exegesis of nature 


ural OXegesis 
are | life of nature. 8. A falee exegesis of 


origin of species | incongruiti 


pear | observed, it is the first example of 
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(the investigation of nature is indeed only exegesia, 
and its teachings are to be distinguished from 
objective facts themselves). 2. An incorrect 
tural is can contradict the ground-text 


come in conflict with the text of the Scripture. The 
fourth case, that the sense of the Scripture itself, or 
the text of nature iteelf, might be in contradiction 
with each other, could only be imagined on the 

und that Scripture and nature were not, both of 

em, books of revelation of the same God. The 
thorough, scientific, and theological investigation 
confirms more and more their harmony.—Pretended 
i ies in the account of creation itself are: 1. 


waters 


tion with the spirit and the laws of nature itself. It 
is a law of nature that the subordinate formations 
arise more rapidly than the higher ones. And far- 
ther, that life in the glowing, warm moments of its 
origin, moves more rapidly than in its development. 
If man continued to grow in the same proportion as 
in the maternal womb, he would increase beyond the 
highest trees. 5. The relation between the heliocen- 
tric and the geocentric view, see above.—Pretended 
collisions between the scriptural miracles and nature. 
See “Bible-Work,” Matthew; “Life of Jesus,” 
ii, p. 258; ‘* Philosophical Dogmatics,” p. 467. On 
the prophetic-symbolical lel-miracles, see more 
particularly in the “ Bible-Work,” Exodus. 

11. Zhe World as Cosmos.—The idea of the 
cosmos, i. e., of the regulated, unitary, beautifal 
appearance of the world, makes itself known, at first, 
through the sevenfold verdict: “God saw that it 
was good.” In this we must bear in mind that, with 
the good, the adjective 210 means also the appro- 
priate, the ble, the beautiful. But when it is 
said for the seventh time, after the creation of man, 
and with enhanced emphasis: Behold everything was 
very good, there lies therein a reference to the fact 
that the great world, the macrocosmos, has 
in man, as the microcosmos, its living point of unity. 
A variety, however, which with its ap ce rises 
into an ideal unity, forms the very idea of the beau- 
tiful. But here this idea is, at the same time, in its 
completeness, the idea of the good; for in man the 
finite world has reached its unending eternal aim. 
And then there is what may be called the poetical 
account of man affirming his appearance in that 
parallelism of phrases, ver. 27, of which it has been 
religious poetry, 
as the song of Lamech, ch. iv. 28, is the first exam- 
ple of ea, eae ramp of the cosmical ap- 
pearance of the world is then again specially expressed 
in the delineation of the rest of God on the seventh 
day. The sabbath of God is the primitive picture of 
the human days of rest and festivity, in which the 
adorning of the world appears in the reflection of 
human glee and human worship endeavors to 
unite in itself all forms of the beautiful, of art, as it 
also unites with the most beautiful periods of the 
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life of nature in the course df the year. The Holy 
Writ retains also this view of the world especially 
in the appreciation of the beautiful, even of female 


beauty, and in the reverence of the sublime and | j 


beautiful nature (Ps. viii. 19 and civ. ; prea teed 4 
in the glorifying of the beautiful service of Jeho 
(who Himself is adorned with light, Ps. civ.), and in 
its own festal robes of beauty. It may be observed, 
in passing, that the Jewish Rabbinism has disoov- 
ered strange reasons why, in the account of the’ sec- 
oad day, there does not also stand the expression: 
“He saw that it was good;” it was because, say 
they, on that day the apostate angels fell, because on 
it God created hell, or because the waters brought 
the flood ower the world. It is generally assumed 
that the sentence of approbation of the firmament 
on the second day is com with that pronounced 
on the formation of the land on the third day, and 
on the firmament on the fourth. This is pursued 
farther in the preceding exegetical illustration. —It is 
known that the Grecian idea of beauty and of the 
cosmos is elevated far above that of the 
satisfied as it is only with the delicately formed, the 
and the cheerful, and whilst it detests 
the shadows in the picture. Certain representations 
respecting the darkness and night in the treatment 
of the six days’ work remind us of the Chinese or 
Persian views; for instance, in Herder, Delitzsch, 
he Kier (P. 11), and gr heap (“ Gospel of 
ingdom,” p. 5 one again, is 
there ted a ainiilag difference between the 
Grecian and the scriptural idea of the coamical. 
The former throws the obscure into the bac 
because it cannot resolve it into higher unities. For 
the Hebrew, that which is the ugly in a smaller unity 
is only the picturesque shadow in a , Snide higher 
unity (see Ps. civ. 20; cxlviii. 7, 8). e obscurity 
of the cosmos, originating with sin, is quite as well 
to be regarded subjectively, according to which the 
world meets the sinner in an uneasy threatening 
form (Ecclesiastes i. 8), as objectively, according to 
which the creature, as suffering, must, in reality, 
1) fallen man, sigh for redemption (Rom. viii. 
19 
12. The World as 4on.—That the world also in 
its truest and most inward principle of life and devel- 
opment is comprised in man, ap already from 
the strong emphasis with which man is introduced 
in the first chapter of Genesis as end or aim of the 
creation, but still more from his principial position 
at the head of things, which is given to him in the 
second chapter. The idea of the son is a develop- 
ment and a developing period of life placed with the 
power of life in the principle of life. The world as 
won has also the principle of its life-power, its dura- 
tion, form, and development in man, And thus is it 
explained that with the distinction of universal his- 
tory into the history of the first and second man, or 
Adam and the Messiah, there is also distinguished a 
twofold won. But it is in accordance with the idea 
‘of the won, that the new won of Christ can have 
principially begun with His appearance and redemp- 
tory act, whilst the old son still externally continues. 
The life-development of the won starts from the be- 


ginning and appears, at first, gradually, but not per- 
ectly, until the close. Just so it is explained that 


the world in the course of its development depends 
on the bearing of man, and that the history of man 
is the history of the earthly cosmos. The sinless man 
and Paradise, Adam and the field burdened with the 
eurse, the rzin of the first race and the flood, Noah’s 


generation and the rainbow, the people of promise 
and the promised land, the renewal of humanity, 
through Christ, and the renewal of the earth, the 
udgment, and the end of the world, these are only 
the principal epochs of a chain of events which are 
expressed in the most manifold separate pictures and 
traits (see Lanar’s “ Life of Jeaus:" the Baptism of 
Jesus, the natural events at His death and ascen- 


sion 

te. That the Scriptures neither know nor will 
know of pre-Adamites (see Hann: “Compendium of 
Faith,” ii. p. 24), nor of various primitive aboriginal 
races, appears not only from Genesis i. and ii., but 
also from the consistent presumption and assertion 
of the entire Holy Writ; for example, Matt. xix. 4; 
Acts xvii. 26; 1 Cor. xv. 47. Here we can bring 
out only the following points: 1. The original unity 
of the human race coincides with the doctrine of the 
unity of the fall of man in Adam, and the unity of 
the redemption in Christ. It also accords with the 
biblical and Christian idea of the unitary destination 
of the earth. 2, The autochthonic doctrine of the 
ancients stands in intimate connection with their 
polytheism; the special race of any certain land cor- 
responds with the of said land, as the 
speech of Paul in Athens clearly shows (Acts xvii. 
25, 26). 8. The greatest naturalists have mostly de- 
clared themselves against the originality of different 
human races, see Lanas’s “ Dogmatics,” p. 330; the 
greater part of the earlier defenders of said view 
belonged to the department of natural philosophy. 
With the distinction of the various ground-types, 
which are formed from the one human species, the 
most serious difficulties are banished, though not 
solely by reference to climatic relations; and so in 
regard to the alleged fruitfulness of sexual combina- 
tions am the various races, the proof of such 
fruitfulness is justly pronounced one of the stro 
proofs of unity. 5. The autochthonic theory has 
never been able to harmonize itself in relation to the 
ground-forms to be presented; and it can also, 6. not 
deny the fact that the origin of the various types of 
men points back to a common home in Asia, 

14. As to the doctrine of the original image, 
compare the dogmatic works. The following dis- 
tinctions need special attention: 1. p>¥ and nant, 
image and likeness. The Greek expositors referred 
the first to the dispositions of man, and the latter to 
his normal development; thus also the scholastics 
referred the former to the sum-total of the natural 
powers of man (reason, liberty), and the latter to his 
pious and moral nature. This distinction appears 
again in another form in the older Protestant dogma- 
tics, when it distinguishes between an i that 
man has not lost by sin (Gen. ix. 6; James iii. 9), 
and such a one as he, in fact, has lost, although 
Protestant distinction does not refer itself back to those 
words tmage and likeness. Image has already been 
made to refer to the similitude to God in man (the 
so-called pixpddeos), likeness to man as microcosm in 
so far as he unites the whole world in himself and 

resents it in a reduced scale, because the world is a 
ikeness of God on a grand scale (A. FeLpHorr: 
‘Our Immortality,”” Kempten, 1836). We maintain 
rather that the image designates the principle in 
accordance with, and with a view to mbich, man has 
been created—consequently, the dynamic-plastic idea 
of the God-Man (which view is supported by the fact 
that man, acco to Gen. iii, wished arbitrarily 
to realize this idea). We maintain, therefore, that 
the image denotes the primitive image, as in 
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alone is it plainly so called,* and comes in Him to 
its realized appearance. Therefore is it said tn the 
image, that is, the determinable similitude of man in 
proportion to the image of Christ. The likeness, on 
the contrary, is the real appearance of the copied 
similitude, as it was peculiar to the first man in the 
condition of innocence from the . The 
older Protestant d distinguished, as said 
(without reference to the words image and likeness), 
the substantial human affinity, to God, especially in 
spiritual powers, reason, etc., and the in the 

wer sense, the justiti iginalis, the status 
integritatis with its separate attributes (especially 
impassibility, immortality). They laid the emphasis 
on the fact that the in this stricter sense 
was lost. Thereby has 


is opinion, for its part, 
represented the glory of the first man in various 
ways as too much developed, whilst the Socinians, 
contrary to the nature of the spirit, would consider it 
as a mere abstract power (see Laxer’s “ Positive Dog- 
matics,” p. 304). 2. To say nothing now of the 
Encratites and Severians, who denied to the female 
sex a share in the similitude, there may be farther 
noted the strange contrast between such as would 
find the image merely in the bodily appearance of 
man (The Audians, and lately Hofmann), or merely in 
his spiritual nature (Alexandrians, Augustine, Zwin- 
gli), since here the simple observation suffices, that 
the body of man is above all an image of his pecu- 
liar spiritual nature. In accordance with this the 
similitude can naturally be understood only of man 
in his totality. Its root is the spiritual nature or 
the divine affinity, its appearance is the bodily form 
in which man effects his dominion over nature, and 
although this does not fulfil the idea of his simili- 
tude, it certainly appears as the first and most com- 
mon realization of it. Man is the administrator of 
God on earth. The similitude, i. e., the disposition 
and designation of man to the i , has remained 
to him; the image in its integrity (3dfa) he has lost. 
Still, an obscure outline of it, especially of the like- 
nees, has remained to him, as is proved by the re- 
mains of the manifoldly evil administration of men 
on earth. The distorted image of the divine assumes 
various forms in sinful man, even to the image of 
evil spirits. One must make the distinction between 
the primitive image, Christ, and the copy, human 
nature, but not so as if the primitive image were the 
exclusive Godhead, or the copy pure creature. See 
also the article “ Image in Herzog’s Real-Lezicon. 
15. Man (0'IN) indicates here collectively human- 
ity according to its origin in the first human pair, or 
in the one man in general, who was certainly the 
universal primitive man and the mdividual Adam in 
one person. Adam, referring to Adamah; the red 
one, from the red earth taken. Or is it, in fact, as 
Starke maictains, the beautiful, the brilliant? It is 
true, ON in Arabic may also mean to be beautiful, 
to shine, and Gesenius remarks: solent Arabes duplex 
genus hominum distinguere, alterum rubrum, 
nos album appellamus, alterum ni : 
earth had the name of Adam, Adamah, as might be 
inferred from the first appearance of the word in ch. 
ii. 7, the conception of Adam had a good sense, as 
brilliant, beautiful, analogous to the commendatory 
appellations of man in other nations, But it is clear 


* (Com Heb. i. 8, where Christ is called “‘ the express 
image,” whi a6 oe ae of the Greek xapacrhp 
Tes Usoctdacews, the impression, stamp, or 
substance. Compare, also, Coloes. i. 15: eixér ro 
éopdrov—“ image of the invisible God.”—T. L.] 
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that Adam is named according to Adamah, ch. ii. 1%, 
and so Paul has comprehended him as the xoixés (1 
Cor. xv. 47), On the word Adam, comp. DxLrrzsou, 
pp. 141 and 619. The Scripture indicates by this 
name that it is in unity with the wonderful fact, that 
man was created by God, though he went forth from 
the earth in the form of a natural growth under an 
“inspiration of the earth,” as Steffens expresses him- 
self. 


16. The Sabbath. The view set up by Schrdder 
and Gerlach of the late origin of the sabbath in the 
giving of the law, finds a contrast in the 
importance of the significance of the word sabbath 
in Dexirzscu (p. 181 ff.), where he says, “Sunday has 
a cburchly solemnization, but the sabbath remains 
the bleesed and hallowed day of days,” etc. The 
sense of these and similar words is not entirely clear, 
especially when one considers that under the days 
of creation Delitzsch does not understand real days 
but periods, Also the beautifully expressed parallel, 
in Delitzsch, of the creative Friday when everything 
was finished, and the Friday of the redemption, when 
Christ died with the words: “it is finished ;” that 
is, the sabbath of creation and the day of rest of 
Christ in the grave, as bringing up with the resurrec- 
tion of Christ the now prominent and deep signifi- 
cance of that first Sunday, when God said: “ Leé 
there be light.” For historical particulars, see Winer, 
article “Sabbath;” Henostenpere: “The Day of 
the Lord.” See especially the article ‘‘Sabbath” 
by Oznirr in Heesoc’s “ Real-Encyclopedia,” where 
the existence of a clearly marked pre-Mosaic solem- 
nization of the sabbath among the Jews, and the 
analogous existence of a heathen, that is, an Egyp- 
tian weekly festival, is decidedly questioned. That 
the heathen nevertheless, from time immemorial, 
have known certain festive periods, appears from 
their mythological systems. 

17. As significant figures, as signs of a future 
sacred symbol of numbers already appearing in our 
section, are to be obeerved the number two, appear- 
ing in the various contrasts (heaven and earth, etc.) 
as the number of nature or of life; the number three 
in the contrast of the two ternaries; the number 
four as number of the world in so far, as on the 
fourth day the cosmos in the whole was completed ; 
the number six as the number of labor, and seven 
as the sacred number of the divine labor concluded 
and perfected in the solemn rest of God. The num- 
ber seven appears besides in the sevenfold, solemn 
expression: God saw that it was good) But the 
number ten also is seen in the tenfold introduction 
of the creative word: ‘‘God spake: Let there be.” 


18. The so-called anthropomorphisms of the 
present chapter: God , God saw, God made, 
God rested, form the foundation of the whole anthro- 

morphic and anthropopathic style of delineation in 
Bacred Writ. We must here observe that the anthro 
popathic expression may not be understood as literal- 
dogmatic (anthropopathists) neither as mythical 
spiritualists), but as religio-symbolical, representing 
the divine ideal-doing under the figure of human 
action, not, however, in the sense as if human life, 
action, and image were the original that shadow:, 
iteelf in the similarities of divine action, but in the 
sense that the divine speaking, working, and resting 
form the foundation for the analogous, comparative 
doings of man (see “ Bible-Work,” John); just as 
God's day is the original image for the day of man, 
but not vice-versa. 

19. The first chapter of Genesis clearly contains 
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of all fundamental doctrines of theology 
sense, as well as of anthropology ; 
is, it is the basis for the doctrine of God (the 
article of the apostolic Confession of Faith), of 
attributes and His personality, of the world, of 


Laxae’s ‘‘ Dogmatica,” p. 211). The possibility of 
am is, moreover, alluded to in the words: e 
over them and make them subjeot to thee. It ap- 
peara, however, more clearly in the second chapter. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


(Kuewr: “ Hymn to God;” Geiger: “God is 
my Song ;” KLopstocs’s ‘‘Odes to Creation;” Fr. 
Ap. Krummacugr: ‘“‘The Days of Creation”).— 
Homily on the six days’ work from ch. i.-ii. 38. 
Point of view: The creation as a revelation of God: 
1. His omnipotence (Let there be!); 2. His wisdom 
(means and end, the grades of nature and the image 
of God); 8. His goodness (the living beings and 
their movement and nourishment); His love (man). 
—The creation as a future of man (the preparation 
of the house of God for man and man for the house 


tion of the second creation or the redemption.—The 
week of God: 1. God’s work in nature; 2. God’s rest 
in man.—The sabbath of God a prophecy of the di- 
vine Sunday.—The week of God in the history of 
the world.—The appointment of the whole course of 
the world as a work of God: 1. The Chiliastic error 


What is different, and what is common to both: a. 
The order; 5. the constancy; ¢. the rogres- 
sion; d. the aim.—The acoount of the creation con- 
wasted with ancient and modern errors (see Doctrinal 
and Ethical).—The account of the creation in its 
truth and sublimity.—The basis of all the days’ works: 
Heaven and earth.—The contrast of heaven and 
earth running through the entire Holy Writ as a 
symbol of religion.—Heaven as the home of man 
whilst on the earth: 1. The sign of his origin; 2. the 
direction of his prayer; 8. the goal of his hope.— 
The first three days’ work as the preparation of the 
last three.—The word of God as the word of power 
in the creation.—The spirit of God as the formative 

of all God’s works.—Creation as a mirror of 
the Trinity. —The creation a revelation of life from 
God: 1. The foundations of life in the elementary 
world; 2. the symbolical phenomena of life in the 
animal world; 8. the reality and truth of life in the 
human world.—The glory of the Lord in the work 
af creation: 1. The co-operation of all His qualities 
omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, etc.); 2. 
the unity of all His attributes.— ate Sections 
and Verses, Ver. 1: In the beginning. The birth 
af the world also the birth of time. 1. The fact 
that the world and time are inseparable; 2. the 

ion: a, the operations in the world are 

13 


bound to the order of time, 6. time is given for 
labor. To-day, to-day!|—The relation of worldly 
time 2 a Sore of God (Ps. a 1).—The begin- 
e Scriptures goes back to the beginning 
ot thie world, as the end of the Scriptures extends to 
the end of the world.—The outline of creation: Hea- 
ven and earth: 1. Heaven and earth in union; 2. 
earth for heaven; 8. heaven for earth.—The primary 
form of the earth and the creation of light a picture 
of the redemption: 1. The redemption of mankind in 
general, 2. of the individual man.—Waste and void 
the first form of the world.—Laying the foundations 
of the world (Eph. i. 4, and other passages).—The 
spirit of God the sculptor of all forms of life.—The 
word of God: Let there be: 1. How the growth of 
the world points back to the eternal existence of the 
word; 2. how the eternal word is the foundation for 
the growth of the world—The word—let there bo— 
in its echo through time as the word of the creation, 
of the redemption and glorification.—The first clear- 
ly defined creation: the light—The significance of 
light; ita physical and religious significance.—God’s 
survey of light.—Light a source of life: 1. Its good 
as existing in ita ground; 2. its beauty as disclosed 
in its appearing.—The creation of light at the same 
time the creation of physical darkness (see Is, xlv.). 
—How carefully we must guard against the commin- 
gling of natural and spiritual darkness.—The natural 
knegs as it were a picture of the spiritual.—But 
also a picture of the “shadow of His wings.”—Even- 
ing and morning, or the great daily phenomenon of 
the alternation of time.—The creation of light a 
day’s work of God: 1. The first day’s work; 2.a 
whole day’s work; 38. a continuous day’s work; 4. a 
day’s work rich in its consequences.—The first day. 
Vers. 6-8: The second day’s work, or the firmament 
of heaven.—The firmament in its changing phenome- 
na a visible image of the invisible heaven.—Vers. 9 
and 10: Land and sea. The beauty of the land, the 
sublimity of the sea. The symbolical significance of 
the land: the firm institutions of God; of the sea: 
the wave-like life of nations —The second day of 
God. Vers. 9-18: The earth and the vegetable 
world. The earth a child of hope.—tThe plant 
the prelude and symbol of all life (of animal, human, 
and spiritual).—The providence of God in the crea- 
tion of the vegetable world before the creation of 
animals and man.—This providence a picture of the 
same providence with which he thought and com- 
manded our salvation from eternity.—The store- 
houses of the earth eee before the appearanoe 
of man, according to Scriptures and natural sci- 
ence (coal, minerals, salts, etc.).—The third day. 
Vers. 14-19: The creation of the heavenly lights for 
the earth.—The sun. The moon. Sun and moon. 
(Ps. viii. 19). The stellar world.—A glance of. faith 
into the stellar world.—The office of the stars. for 
the earth: 1. God’s sign for faith; 2. sacred signs 
for the festive periods of the solemnization of the 
ith; 8. spiritual watchers and guides for the spirit- 
life of man; 4. homes of life for creature-life.— 
The fourth day. Vers. 20-23: The life of the fishes. 
in the sea and the birds under the heaven a sign of 
the possibility of an endlessly diversified existence of 
spiritual beings.—The blessing of God on the animal. 
world (in every climate and sea).—The fifth day. 
Vers, 24 and 25: The animals of the earth as the 
forerunners of man: 1. The firat signs and pictures 
of human life; 2. its most intimate assistants; 3. ita 
first conditions.—Vers, 26-81: The creation of man: 
1. A decree of God; 2, an announcement of the 
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image of God; 8. the last work of God.—The office 
of man: 1. God’s a in his power and perfection ; 
2. God’s likeness in his appearance.—The perfect 
fulfilment of this destiny.—The one divine similitude 


God: Very i sarap baie 24-81. The sixth day.— 
The completion of the world, the sabbath of God.— 
The significance of the rest of God on the seventh 
day.—The sabbath of God, the sabbath of man: 1. 
Man a sabbath of God; 2. God the sabbath of man. 
. —The contrast between straggling creation and joy- 
ful labor, also in the life of man.—The blessing of 
God on the sabbath.—The sabbath in its significance : 
1. Its source in the heart of God, like the life of man 
(the bliss of God); 2. its signs: the solemn pauses 
(God saw that it was good), like the ev 
preludes of the Sunday; 3. its fruitfulness: the festi- 
vals of the Old Covenant, the Sunday of the New 
Covenant, the eternal sabbath-rest, and celebration 
of the Sunday in eternity—The festal demeanor 


according to the pattern of God: J. Seponne 2. 
blessing ; 3. hallowing.—The first completion of the 


world a presage of its final completion. 

Starke, ver. 1: The question what God did be- 
fore the creation. He chose us (Eph. i. 4), He pre- 
pared for us the kingdom (Matt. xxv. 34), He gave 
us grace in Christ (2 Tim. i. 9), He made the decree 
of the creation.—Some understand by the 
the Son of God (Col. i. 16; Rev. i. 8), at which also 
the Chaldaic translation aims by rendering it: in 
wisdom (comp. Wisdom of Solomon ix. 4; Pz. civ. 
ei bir se rere the Son of God is 
nowhere * absolutely called the beginning (see, how- 
ever, Col. i, apxf), and Moses, besides. intends to 
describe the origin of the world, the first explanation 
is reasonably preferred to the second (namely, from 
the beginning of the creation).—Moses, with these 
words: tn the bee overthrows all the reasons 
of the heathen philosophers and atheists with which 
they maintain the eternity of the world, or that it 
perchance has arisen from numberless atoms (see 
Posi i. 19 ai aa the world is not eternal 
may be seen from the following passages: Ps. xo. 2; 
Prov. viii. 22, 24, 25; Is. xy. 1, 12; comp. ver. 
18; Matt. xiii. 85; xxiv. 21; xxv. 34; Mark x. 6; 
2 Tim, i. 9; 2 Pet, fii. 4; John xvii. 24; Eph. i. 4; 
1 Pet. i, 20.—The spirit of God (Ps, xxxiii. 6).— 
Ver. 3: Of the g of God. Although God did 
not speak as we do, nevertheless the ing of God 
was a real genuine speech, in a higher but more 
. appropriate. sense than speaking is said of man. 
For as God really and properly, although not in a 
natural manner, generates like man, so also is it 
with divine speech.—Ver. 5: God created light on a 
Sunday, and on that day the children of Israel 
through the Red Sea, etc.—God is a father of lights 


* [Unless it be Prov. viii. 23, {293 MUNI "2p Nin", 
which can only be rendered ‘“‘Jchovah me, or 
begat me, the beginning of his way.” robably was 

‘ the ground of the translation in the Jerusalem and 
there would seem to be something in it, if we wo in an 
Dar connect — Be the rei with ue —_ 

nning, as Lange respect e creation of the 
ehurch—chosen in Him, created in Him. The expressions 

. seem perallel.—7.L.} 


(James {. 17), of the external light, of the internal, 
natural light of reason, of the spiritual light of grace, 
and the eternal light in yonder world of glory. —Ver. 
11: The herbs not only a house of supply, but 
a store for healing.—To this third day belong 
the subterranean treasures, a3 precious stones, metals, 
and other minerals.—Ver. 29: We cannot say that 
they had not the liberty of eating flesh, Whether 
they really used this or preferred to eat fruits and 
h we can reasonably refer to its proper place.— 
(Ver. 81: Since God could have created everything 
in a moment, no reasonable cause can be given why 
He preferred six days, unless we reflect that it had 
perhaps a reference to the six great changes in the 
church, to which will finally succeed the sabbath of 
the saints. Thus the first day is a p ion of 
the time from Adam to Noah, etc.)}—A tian can 
use the creatures, but he must not misuse them (1 
Cor. vii. 81) that they groan not against him (Rom. 
viii. 19). . li. 8: Discussion whether the first men 
were bound to respect the sabbath. On the conira- 
ry: 1, Every service of God connected with certain 
times and places had a view to man after the fall; 2. 
man in a state of innocence has served God at all 
times and in all places; the sabbath was first insti- 
tuted in the wilderness: God gave the sabbath only 
to the Jews. Reasons for it: Appeal to the contents 
aa passage, etc.—The sabbath-day a favor of 
ScuRopER to ver. 8: Then spake God, says Chry- 
sostom, “‘let there be light,” and there was light, 
but now He has not spoken it, but Himself has be- 
come our light—From Valerius Herberger: But it 
is much more that the Lord Jesus will finally trans- 
port us, after this temporal light, into the eternal 
light of heaven, where we shall see God in His light 
face to face, and praise Him in the everlasting hea- 
venly light and glory.—From Luther: He utters not 
ical words, but real and material things, 

us sun, moon, heaven, earth, Peter, Paul, I and 
thou are scarcely to be reckoned words of God, yea, 
hardly a syllable and letter (?) in comperison to the 
entire creation.—From Michaelis: Moses endeavors 
in the whole history of the creation to present God 
not merely as almighty, but at the same time as per- 
fect, wise, and good, Who considers all His works 
and has created the best world.—Vers. 6-8: The 
conclusion of the first day’s work was an actual 
rophecy of the work of the second day of creation. 
t was on the basis of the light shining into and sep- 
arating the moist chaos of the world, that God made 
the division.—From Calvin: We well know that tor- 
rents of rain arise in a natural manner, but the flood 
sufficiently proves how soon we can be overwhelmed 
by the violence of the clouds, if the cataracts of hea- 
ven are not stayed by the hand of God.—God named. 
The subsequent naming on the part of man is only 
the prophetic fulfilment of the naming of God here 
and elsewhere.—Vers. 9-18: The first (rather the 
<ereat division (vers. 6-8) is followed by a second, 
both closely and intimately clinging to and antithet- 
ically conditioning each other, for which reason 
some would even reckon vers. 9 and 10 to the pre 
se day.—VaLENTIN Herpercrk: Is it not s 
iracle? We take a handful of seed and strew 
them on one earth and soil, where they have the 
same food, sap, and care, nevertheless they do not 
commingle, but each produces its kind: the one white, 
the other yellow, the fruit sweet and sour, brown 
and black, red and t and offensive, 
high and low. Thus we, though, like the seeds, buried 
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m one consecrated (Sirach xl. 1), will never- 
theless at the day of judgment not be confounded 
with each other, but each will go forth in his flesh, 
yet incorruptible (1 Cor. xv. 88).—Vers. 14-19. 
From Luruzr: He s the same order as in 
the three preceding days, in that He frst adorns the 
heavens with lights and stars, and afterwards the 
earth, Even the heathen philosopher Plato says, 
that eyes are especially given to men that, by the 
observation of the heavenly bodies and their move- 
menta, they may be to them as guides to the know- 
of God. It is by the heavenly bodies that men 

j of the weather; by their help they find their 
way on the water and on the land. 80, too, a star 
led the wise men to the manger, etc.— MICHAELIS: 
They (the stars) are the great and almost infallible 
clock of the world, ever moving at the same rate.— 
From Luraer: Hereby is developed and shown to us 
the immortality of the soul, from the fact that, with 
the exception of man, no creature can understand the 
movement of the heavens, nor measure the heavenly 
bodies. The hog, the cow, and the dog cannot mea- 
gure the water that they drink, but man measures 
the heavens and all their hosts. Therefore there 
shows itself here a spark of eternal life—From Car- 
vin: “Moses paid more attention to us than to the 
stars, precisely as became a theologian.”—The true 
morning-star is Christ (Rev. xxii. 16), the sun of 
righteousness iv. 2).—The animale of the water 
are in marked contrast with the animals of the air. 
Water and air. The latter is as it were the embodied 
quid light, the former embodied darkness; in its 
here is neither summer nor winter, it is the 

heavy melancholy element, whilst the air, light and 
cheerful, gives life and breath everywhere. The in- 
habitants of the former are opposed to those of the 


‘latter, the fish to the birds, as water and air, dark- 


ness and light. The fish is cold, stiff, mute; the 
bird warm, free, and full of melody. Yet not with- 
out reason were both created on one and the same 
day. They have many things in common, and are 
in structure and movement closely and intimately 
allied; the variegated scaly raail of the fish pointe to 
the colored feathery coat of the bird, and what the 
wings are to the latter, the fins are to the former. 
Water and air once lived together, and do so now; 
as the air descends into sea and earth, and vivifying- 
ly penetrates the water, the latter, for its part, rises 
into the air, and mingles with the atmosphere to its 
remotest border.—That God blesses the animals, ex- 
presses the thought, that God creatively endows ani- 
mals with the power of propagating their kind, and 
also points to the work of preserving the world. 
“Here we see what a blessing really means, namely, 
& powerful increase. When we bless we do nothing 
more than to wish good; but in God’s blessing there 
isa sound of increase, and it is immediately efficacious; 
so again, His curse is a withering, and its effect in 
like manner immediately consuming.” Luther.— 
Only the est wateranimals are introduced, be- 
cause from them the greatness, omnipotence, and 
pory of the creator most clearly shine forth. The 

i a product of the earth—with heads 
bent downwards.—Various views as to the time of 
the creation of the angels (p. 20).—The Redeemer 
rests also through the seventh day in the grave.— 
In divinely solemn stillness lay the young world, a 
mirror of the Godhead, before the eyes of the still 
anfallen first human pair, as with Him they mie 
1oly day, representing in their divine similitude the 
sabbath of in the creation, and the sabbath of 


the creation in God, harmoniously joined in one. 
—Of a sabbath-law, there is nothing said in the text 
Israel’s later sabbaths (as the whole law was tc 
awaken a sense of sin) were reminding copies of this 
sabbath of God after the creation, and unfulfilled 
prophecies not only of the completion of the theocra- 
cy of the Old in the Christocracy of the New Cove- 
nant, but also of the final consummation of the pres- 
ent order of things, especially on the last great 
sabbath, etc.—The ancient a ogorins of the days 
of creation according to the periods of the kingdom 
of God (p. 23).—“Six days,” says Calvin, “the 
Lord occupied im the structure of the world, not as 
if He neoled these periods, before whom a moment 
is a thousand years, but because He will bind us to 
the observing of each one of His works. He had 
the same object in His repose on the seventh day.” 
(Augustine had already expressed himself in the 
same way. There lies at the base of this an abstract 
comprehension of the divine omnipotence, and a 
great ignoring of the idea of nature. Luther's con- 
jecture: The fall occurred on the first day of crea- 
aa Tote noon.) 

1800: Death is nothing in the creation. Every- 
thing lives, but in very manifold modification.—Man 
is created in the image of God, i. e., so that all divine 

ory shines forth in him in a reduced scale. He 
@ nature allied to God, and therein lies pan 
sibility and capability of becoming ever more like 
God.—The whole human race is one great family. 
All are blood-relations.—The dominion of man over 
nature obtains, in progressive development and ex- 
tension, by the arts and sciences, by investigation of 
nature’s laws, and by using its powers AN course, 
under the conditioning of life in the spirit through 
community with oy 
GrgLacH: The whole subsequent history is writ- 
ten only for men (i. e., according to the human 
stand-point); therefore sun, moon, and stars, the 
host of heaven (ch. ii, 1), appear merely as lights in 
the firmament of heaven, and nothing is told us of 
the inhabitants of heaven, although even in this book 
the angels frequently appear, and the fall of some is 
already in ch. iii. presupposed, etc.—All things have 
had a beginning.—The world was to develop itself in 
the contrast of heaven and earth, which repeats itsalf 
on a small scale—on earth, in spirit and nature, and 
in man, in spirit and flesh.—It, is self-evident, there- 
fore, that God’s speaking is not the production of an 
audible sound, but the realization of His thoughts 
through an act of His will.—The “naming” is equi- 
valent to determining something in accordance with 
ita nature or its appearance. There is thereby indi- 
cated the power of God as and thinking all 
things. (The naming here is not meant as a creative 
calling, but as an expression of the divine adaptation. 
—The upper firmament from which descend light an 
warmth and fertilizing moisture, casting blessings on 
the earth, attracting with its wonderful moving and 
fixed lights the observation of the rudest man, and 
drawing forth the anticipation of, and longing for, 
a higher home than this earthly one, is the visible 
pledge, yes, perbaps the distant gleam, of a heavenly 
world of light. It bears with it, therefore, a name 
which is the same with the kingdom, where in un- 
dimmed light “our Father in heaven” reveals Him- 
self.—As originally everything was sea, thus in the 
glorified earth there will be no more sea.—It is ab- 
surd to suppose, because fruit-trees only are here 
spoken of, that the others, as thorns and thistles, did 
not appear until after the fall of man. (Only the fac: 
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that they at a later period burdened the field, is al- 
luded to by Augustine as a punishment) A very 
fitting distinction of a similitude of man, which can- 
not be lost, and of such a one as has been lost.—The 
reader must carefully guard against the Jewish fables 
which have also found their way among Christians, 
namely, that man was at first created as man and 
woman in one person, and afterwards both sexes 
were separated from it—God rested, etc. Perfect 
rest and the greatest activity are one in Him (see 
John v. 17).—Whether a fixed observance of the 
seventh day was ordered with the revelation of the 
history of creation, or whether this was first given to 
the people of the law with the other laws, presents 
an obscure question, but the latter view is the more 
probable; in Genesis, at least, there is found no trace 
of the observance of the sabbath, and still leas am 
heathen nations; the division of weeks, as foun 


among some, might have been made according to 
the quarters of the moon. (The knowledge of the 
week, and the religious consecration of know- 


ledge, forms, indeed, the patriarchal religious basis 
of the sabbath-law, which no more came into the 
world abruptly than any other religious institution.) 

Calwer Bible Exposition: The number seven, 
important through the whole Old Testament, reminds 
one of the year of jubilee and the rest of the sabbath 
which is allotted to the people of God above, whither 
Jesus has gone before to prepare a place for His 
own.—Bounsenx: The days of creation go from light 
to light, from one (outstreaming) of light to another. 
Man as the real creature of light is the last progres- 
sive step.—Fruits of trees “above the earth ”’ in con- 
trast with bulbous plants, which are included in the 
herbs (*).— Signs. Sun, moon, and stars; especially 
sun and moon are to be signs for three important 

ints: for festive periods ald moons and sabbaths), 
or days of the month, and for the new year (begin- 
ning of the solar and lunar year).—The week has ita 
natural basis in the approximate duration of the four 
phases or appearances of the moon’s disk, whose 
unity forms the first measure of time, or the month, 
according to the general view of all Shemites. 
Astronomically the number seven has in the ancient 
world, and especially among the Shemites, its repre- 
sentation in the seven planeta, or wandering stars, 
according to the view of the senses (?): the moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Thence comes also the series of our week-days.— 
Arnpt (Christ in the Old Covenant): As long as 
there is a world there is an advent.—The birth of 
the world is the t moment of which it is declar- 
ed: God said: Let there be light, and there was 
ight. 

Norte ON THE CREATION-SaABBATH.—The question 
of the sabbath in all its aspects stands wholly clear 
from any difficulty as to the length of the creative 
days. We have already shown that there is not only 


a bare consistency but a beautiful scriptural harmony | 8° 


in the less being made a memorial of the greater. 
See Introd. to Gen. i. pp. 185, 186. God’s great rest, 
or ceasing from His work of creation, commences 
with the first human consciousness following the 
inspiration that makes the primus homo. Then the 
heavens and the earth are finished. Nature and the 
world are complete in this crowning work, and the 
divine sabbath begins. This is blessed and hallowed. 
Time, as a part of nature, is now proceeding in its 
regular sun-divided order, and from this time a sev- 
enth returning part is also blessed and hallowed for 
man, as & season in which he is to rest from bis 


works, and contemplate that now unceasing sabbath 
of God, which, from the very nature of the case, can 
have no such shorter ing intervals. Hence the 
foree of our Saviour’s words that the sabbath, the 
weekly solar sabbath, was made for man. They who 
contend that the divine sabbath is simply the first 
twenty-four hours after creation is finished, make it 
unmeaning, as predicated of God and His works. In 
this sense God no more rested on that solar day than 
on every one that follows until a new creative eon, 
or a new creative day, arises in the eternal counsels, 
Such a view destroys the beautiful analogy i 
the Scripture, by which the less is made the type 
the , the earthly of the mesa liege 
of the eternal. It makes the earthly sabbath 
® memorial of something just like itself, of one long. 
past solar day, of one single transient event, instead 
of being the constantly recurring witness of an sonian 
state, an eternal rest, ever present to God, and re- 
served for man in the unchanging timeless heavens. 
But the question with which we are most con- 
cerned is in regard to the sabbath as established for 
man, Does this seventh day, or this seventh portion 
of time, which God blessed and hallowed, have thus 
an eternal and universal ground as a memorial of the 
creative Work with ita sevenfold division, or doea it 
derive its sanction from s particular law made long 
after for a particular and peculiar people? The 
question must be determined by exegesis, and for 
this we have clear and decisive, if not extensive, 
grounds. It demands the close consideration of two 
short. , and of a word or two in each. ‘“ And 
God Breased 1 the seventh day,” Gen. ii. 8. Which 
seventh day? one might ask, the greater or the less, 
the divine or the human, the sonian or the astro- 
nomical? Both, is the easy answer; both, as com- 
mencing at the same time, so far as the one connects 
with astronomical time; boch, as the greater includ- 
ing the less; both, as being (the one as represented, 
the other as typically representing) the same in 
essence and idea. The attempt to make them one in 
scale, or in measure, as well as in idea, does in fact 
destroy that universality of aspect which comes from 
the recurring, moving type as representing the sfand- 
ing antitype. Take away this, and all we can 
make out of the words, as they stand in Gen. ii. 3, is 
that God blessed that one seventh day (be it long or 
short), or, on the narrower hypothesis, that one da, 
of twenty-four hours which first followed His ceasing 
to create, and left it standing, sacred and alone, away 
back in the flow of time. But reriice: a da 


y 
means blessing it for some purpose: it is sae 
sion of God’s hide to it = a holy and cent 
thing among the things of time, as ever 
with it something of God, some idea Brith ha 
and of the love and reverence due to Him as the 
fountain of all bleasedness and of all blessed 
So the blessing upon man looks down through all 
erations of man. No narrower idea of the bless- 
ing of the sabbath can be held without taking from 
the word all meaning. “ And hallowed tt, INN BAP, 
and made tt holy. This also is a very plain Hebrew 
word, especially in its Piel form, as any one may see 
by examining it with a concordance. We have given 
to the word unholy (the etymological opposite) too 
much the vague sense of wickedness in general, tc 
allow of its fairly representing the opposite in idea. 
The Aoly throughout the Old Testament is opposed 
to the common, however lawful in itself it may be. 
To hallow is to make uncommon. To hallow a time 
is to make it a time when things which are common. 
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things at all times are not 
included, or excluded, in such distinction. Neither 
will it hold of days or times that mere human author- 
ity thus devotes to any separate uses. Such devotion 
may be as partial, or as indefinite, as the authority 
chooses to make it. But when God hallows a time 
it is for Himself. Not simply whatever man does, 
but whatever he does for Kimeelf, or for his indi- 
vidual worldly interest, at other times, that must he 
not do on the times that God has hallowed for His 


to hallow or make 


an unmeaning utterance. eee i 
which the Creator of time keeps for Himself, out of 
the time He has given to man. It is elevating a por- 
tion of the human time to the standard, or in the 
direction at least, of God’s own eternal sabbath. 
There can be no hallowed time to God alone; 
there can be no hallowed time in itself irrespective 
of any agents in time. Therefore, the expression, 
He hallowed tt, must be for men, for all men who 
were to be on the earth, or it is a mere blank. It is 
God's day in which men should live specially for 
Him. It is sometimes said, we should live every day 
for God. If it be meant that there should be no 
special times in which we live to God as we do not, 
and cannot, at all times (when God permits us, in 
living for Him, to live also for ourselves), then is it a 
hyper-piety which becomes profanity in claiming to 
be above the need of a provision instituted by the 
divine wisdom and grace. Like to this is the plea, 
that, if there be a sabbath at all, it should be spent, 
not in religious acts, so called, but in the study an 
the contemplation of nature. This cavil has a high 
sound, but it would soon be abandoned, perhaps, by 
many that use it, if the contemplation of nature 
spoken of were what it ought to be, a contemplation 
of the very sabbath of God—nature itself being that 
holy pause in which God rests from His creative 
energies, that ineffable re in which, though 
ee preserving, He ides for man 

law that he can comprehend, and an execut- 
ing Word that he can devoutly study. 

If we had no other passage than this of Gen. ii. 3, 
there would be no difficulty in deducing from it a 
precept for the universal obeervance of a sabbath, or 
seventh day, to be devoted to God, as holy time, by 
all of that race for whom the earth and its — 
were specially prepared. The first men must have 
known it. The words “He hallowed it,” can have 
no otherwise. They would be a blank 
unless in reference to some who were required to 
keep it holy. After the fall, the evil race of Cain, 
doubtless, soon TT the knowledge. In the 
line of Seth it may have become greatly dimmed. 
Enoch, we cannot hesitate to believe, kept holy sab- 
bath, or holy seventh day (whether the exact chrono- 

ical seventh or not), until God took him to the 

rest above. It lingered with Noah and his fam- 
ily, if we may judge from the seven-day periods ob- 
served in the ark. Of the other patriarchs, in this 
respect, nothing is directly told us. They were 
devout men, unworldly men, confessing themselves 


pilgrims on earth, seeking a rest. Nothing is more 


probable, prima facie, than that such men, as we 
read of them in Genesis, and as the Apostle has 
described them to us, should have cherished an idea 
so in harmony with their unearthly pilgrim-life, even 
though coming to them from the faintest tradition. 
To object that the Bible, in its few brief memoranda 
of their lives, says nothing about their sabbath- 
keeping, any more than it tells us of their forms of 
prayer and modes of worship, is a worthless 

ment. The Holy Scripture never anticipates saela: 
it never shows distrust of its own truthfulness by 
providing against objections—objections we may say 
that it could have avoided, and most certainly would 
have avoided, had it been an untruthful book made 
either by earlier or later compilers. The patriarchs 
may have lost the tradition of the sabbath; it may 
not have come to them over the great catastrophe of 
the flood; or they may have lost the chronological 
reckoning of it; but, in either case, it would not 
affect the verity of the great facts and announcements 
in Gen. i. and ii., however, or by whatever species of 
inspiration, the first author of that account obtained 
his knowledge. For all who believe the Old Scrip- 
tures, as sanctioned by Christ and supported by the 
general biblical evidence, there it stands unimpaired 
by anything given or omitted in the subsequent 

tory. 


But there is another passage which shows con- 
clusively that, through whatever channel it may have 
come, such a knowledge of the sabbath was in the 
world after the time of the patriarchs. The 
of the fourth commandment (Exod. xx. 8), to say 
nothing of Exod. xvi. 22-27, cannot be interpreted 
in any other way. Remember the sabbath-day, 
maw it my a5}. The force of the article is 
there, though omitted, in the Hebrew syntax, because 
of the specifying word that follows. It is just as 
though we should say in English: Remember sab- 
bath-day. Take the precisely similar language, Mal. 
iii, 22, majo maim 51: Remember the law of 
Moses, or, Remember Moses’ law. As well might 
one contend that this was the first promulgation of 
the Pentateuch, as that Exod. xx. 8 was the first 
setting forth of the sabbatical institution. There 
was no call for such la had that been the case. 
It would have been in the style of the other com- 
mands: ‘Thou shalt have no other gods; Thou shalt 
not take the name, etc.; Thou shalt keep a sabbath, 
or rest,’ etc. We dwell not upon the distinct refer- 
ence that follows to the creation-sabbath, and the 
perfect similarity of reason and of e. The 
artless introduction is enough to show that those to 
whom it was addressed are supposed to have known 
something of the ancient institution, however much 
its observance may have been i Tan or its reck- 
oning, perhaps, been forgotten. The use of the word 
“31 (remember) would seem to point to some such 
danger of misreckoning, as though the Lawgiver 
meant to connect it back chronologically, by septen- 
nial successions, with the first sabbath, or the first 
day of the conscious human existence. Or he may 
have had in view future reckonings. The old law of 
a@ seventh day, or a seventh of time, being preserved 
as an immutable principle, there might have been e 
peculiar memorial reckoning for the Jewish people, 
as there afterwards was for the Christian churck 
when the resurrection of Christ was taken for the 
initial day of reckoning, as being, in a most solemn 
sense, to the church, what the creative finishing bad 
been to the world. So that, in this respect, the 
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Christian seventh day may have been no more a sub- 
stitution than the Jewish. 

A seventh part of time is holy for man. God 
blessed it and hallowed it. Such is the deduction 
from the language of Gen. ii. 8. There are other 

estions relating to the sabbath, its adaptation to 
the human physical constitution, and the change of 
reckoning as between the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations, but they would come more in place in 
commenting on some other parts of the sacred vol- 
ume, to which they may be, therefore, referred. 
The religious as appears more in the universal 
hallowing in Genesis than in the more national estab- 
lishment among the Jews, where mere rest from 
labor seems more prominent than religious worship, 
or that holy contemplation of the divine which is the 
living thought in the creative account, and which 
comes out again so emphatically in the Christian 
institution as more suggestive, than the Jewish, of 
the eternal rest. It is a great, though very common, 
taistake, that the Jewish aspect of the sabbath is the 
more severely religious, as compared with the Chrie- 
tian, which is sometimes claimed to be more free in 
thia respect. Strict as the Jewish institution was, in 
its prohibitions of labor, it was in fact the less reli- 
gious; it had less of holy contemplation; it had no 
worship prescribed to it; it was, in a word, more 
secular than the primitive or the Christian, as being 
enjoined more for secular ends, namely bodily rest 


and restoration for man and beast, ard even for the 
land. These, indeed, are important ends still remain- 
ing. The connections between the sabbath and the 
physical constitution of man form a most valuable 
part of the general argument, but as they bear upon 
the biblical view as collateral confirmation rather 
than as connected with its direct sanctions, we would 
simply refer the reader to some of the more instruc 
tive works that have been written on this branch of 
the subject. 

James Ava. Hessry: “Sunday, its Origin, His 
tory, and Present Obligation” (Bampton Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford), London. 
1860; Jaws Gitrittan: “The Sabbath viewed in 
the Light of Reason, Revelation, and History, with 
Sketches of its Literature,” Edinburgh, 1862, repub- 
lished by the N. Y. Sabbath Committee and the 
American Tract Society, New York, 1862; Pair 
Scuarr: “The Anglo-American Sabbath (an Essay 
read before the National Sabbath Convention, Sara- 
toga, Aug. 11, 1863), New York, 1868 (republished 
in English and in German by the American Tract 
Society); Marg Hopxixs: “The Sabbath and Free 
Institutions” (read before the same Convention), 
New York, 1868; Roperr Cox: ‘The Literature on 
the Sabbath-Question,” Edinburgh, 1865, 2 vols. 
On the practical aspects of the sabbath-question, 
comp. the Documents prepared and published by the 
N. Y. Sabbath Committee from 1857 to 1867.—T. L.] 
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SECOND SECTION. 
Man—Paradise—the Paradisaical Pair and the Paradisaical Institutions, — Theocratic—Jchovistic. 
Cuapter II, 4-25, 
A.—The Earth waiting for Man. 


These are the generations [genealogies]' of the heavens and of the earth when they 
were created, in the day [here the six days are one day| that the Lord God [not God Jehovah, muck 
loes God the Eternal. Israel’s God as God of all tho world] made the earth and the heavens [the theo- 
cratic heavons are completed from the earth], And every plant of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field before it grew; for the Lord God had not caused it 
to rain upon the earth, and there was not a man [Adam] to till the ground [adamah]. 


B.—The Creation of the Paradisaical Man. 


But there went up a mist from the earth [including the sea] and watered the whole face 
of the earth [the adamah orthe land]. And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became* a living soul 


C.—The Creation of Paradise. 


And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden [and of delight], and there he 
put the man whom he had formed: And out of the ground made the Lord God te 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food; the tree of life also in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. And a river 
went out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was parted and became into 
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11 four heads. The name of the first is Pison [spreading]; that is it which compasseth 

12 egtetiee the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. And the gold of that 

13 land is good [fine]; there is bdellium and the onyx stone. And the name of the second 
river is Gihon [gushing], the same is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia [Cush]. 

14 And the name of the third river is Hiddekel [swift-flowing]; that is it which goeth toward 
the East of Assyria. And the fourth river is Euphrates. 


D.—The Paradise Life. 


15 And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it 

16 and to keep it. And the Lord God commanded the man saying, Of every tree of the 

17 garden thou mayest freely eat [S=xm d=x]. But of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die [pion mia}. 


E.—Paradisaical Development and Institutions. 


18 And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should be alone; I will make 
19 him a help meet for him [17335, his contrast, reflected image, his other I]. And out of the ground 
the Lord God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam to see*® what he would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
20 living creature, that was the name thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and 
to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field; but for Adam there was not 
21 found a help meet for him. And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
22 and he slept; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof. And 
the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman and brought her 
23 unto the man. And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; 
she shall be called woman, because she was taken out of man [teckah, man-ees, because taken 
24 from tach, =), Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
25 unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh. And they were both naked, the man and 
his wife, and were not ashamed. 


(? Ver. 4.—mvibn. Rendered by Lange genealogies. More properly generations in the primary sense, and without 
any reference to time, like I, or yeved. Births, Greek : yeréoess, whence the name of the book in the Septuagint. It is 
directly applied to births, or successions (one » or event, proceeding from another), in nature, and this may be 
regarded as primary. For example, see Ps. xo. 2, W710" Bt , defore the mountains were born, generated.—T. L.] 

(? Ver. 7.—Lange renders: ‘‘und so ward der Mensch eine lebendige Seelo.”” Luther has alfo. The Hebrew has 
timply "335 , which we render: and man became, like the Vulgate and LXX.; but the verb seems to have an emphasis, 
which Lange rightly aims to give, and 20 man became, etc.: in this epecial manner, namely by the divine inspiration 
directly ; since the animals also are called M°M WH), living soul, though their life comes mediately through the general 
life of nature or the O°FIDN M19, as mentioned ch. i. 2. See Ps. civ. 29.—T. L.] 


(® Ver. 19.—minid » fo see. Lange: “um su sehen.” Some of the Jewish commentators raise the question whether 


this has for its subject God or Adam. If the latter, then MINS has the sense of judging, determining, which it will well 
bear.-T. L.] 


sections: a. Of the primitive condition of man in 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, The present section, ch. ii. 4-25, is connected 
with the one that follows to the end of ch. iii, by 
the peculiar divine designation of Jehovah Elohim. 
It has also a still closer connection with ch. iv., inas- 
much as the next toledoth, or generations, begin 
with oh. v. 1. That, however, ch. ii. 25 is really a 
separate portion, appears from the strong contrast in 
which the history of the fall, ch. iii, stands to the 
history of Paradise, ch. ii. Keil denotes the whole 
division, even to the next toledoth (ch. v. 1), as the 
history of the heavens and the earth. Upon the 
completing of the creative work, ch. i, there follows 
the commencing historical development of the world, 
with the history of the heavens and the earth in three 


Paradise (ch. ii. 5-25); 5. of the fall (ch. iii.); ¢. of 
the breaking up of the one human race into two dis- 
tinct and separately disposed races (ch. iv.). It 
must be remarked, however, in the first place, that 
in ch. ii. there is not yet any proper beginning of 
historical development in the strict sense, and, sec- 
ondly, that chs. iv.—vi. 1-7 do evidently cohere in a 
definite unity presenting, as consequence of the his- 
tory of the fall, 1. the unfolding of the line of Cain, 
2. the unfolding of the line of Seth, and 8. the inter. 
folding of both lines to their mutual corruption. So 
far, therefore, does the history of the first world pro- 
ceed under the religious point of view. But the 
generations of the heavens and the earth go on from 
the beginning of our present section to ch. v. In 
respect to this, Keil rightly maintains that the phrase 
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oleh tholedoth (these the fa) must be the 
superscription to what follows (ver. 33). The ques- 
tion arises: in what sense? On good ground does 
Keil insist that toledoth (a noun derived from the 
Hiphil 3°5'r , in the construct plural, and denoting 
properly the generations, or the posterity of any oue) 
means not the historical origin of the one named in 
the genitive, but ever the history of the generations 
and the life that proceeds from him—or his series of 
descendants (we may add) as his own genesis sti 

on in his race. This word, therefore, in its 
relation to heaven and earth, cannot denote the origi- 
nal beginning of the heaven and the earth (Delitzsch 
thinks otherwise), but only the historical development 
of heaven and earth after they are finished. For the 
toledoth or “generations of Noah,” for example, do 
not denote his own birth and begetting, but his his- 
tory and the begetting of his sons. From what has 
been said it follows, therefore, that the human history, 
from ch. ii. to the end of ch. iv., is not to be regarded 
as a history of the earth only, but also of the hea- 
vens, And in a mystical sense, truly, Paradise is 
neaven and earth together. Let us now keep special- 
y in view the section of Jehovah Elohim, chs. ii. and 
iii, When we bear in mind that the name Jehovah 
Elohim occurs twenty times in this section in place 
of Elohim that had been used hitherto (the excep- 
tions, ch. fii. 1, 8, 5, are very characteristic), and 
that, besides this, it is found only once in the Penta- 
teuch (Exod. ix. 30), the cance of this connec- 
tion becomes very clear. hen once, however, the 
documentary unity of the Elohim and Jehovah sec- 
tions is clearly entertained, this section becomes im- 
mediately a declaration that the Covenant-God of 
Israel, originally the Covenant-God of Adam in Para- 
dise, is one with Elohim the God of all the world. 
Immediately, too, is there established the central 
stand-point of the theocratic spirit, according to 
which Jehovah is the God of all the world, and 
Adam, with his Paradise, is the microcosmic centre 
of all the world (in respect to the names Jehovah and 
Elohim, see Kei, p. 85). As faras specially con- 
cerns our section, ch. fi. Knobel gives it the super- 
scription: ‘‘The Creation, Narration Second.” It 
must be remarked, however, that here the genesis of 
the earth, in contrast with the generative series that 
follows, is presented according to the principle that 
determines the ordering of things; so that Adam, as 
such principle, stands at the head. (It is according 
to Aristotle’s proposition: the posterior in appear- 
ance, the prior in idea.) The representation must, 
indeed, give him a basis in an already existing earth ; 
yet still for the paradisaical earth is it true that the 
earth is first through man. The paradisaical earth 
with its institutions, uniting as they do the contrast 
of heaven and earth, or rather of earth and heaven, 
is the fundamental idea of the second chapter. For 
an apprehension of this contrast, in part akin to and 
partly variant, see Dexirzscy, p. 138. From the 
very supposition of the earth as existing, it appears 
that the author presupposes still another representa- 
tion of the creation, and that the present is only 
meant to give a supplement from another side. It is 
incorrect to say here, as Knobel does, that the origin 
of plants in general goes before the origin of 
man. 


2. Ver. 4. The construction of De Wette is to 
this effect: “At the time when God Jehovah made 
earth and heaven, there was no shrub of the field,” 
eto. Still harsher and more difficult is the construc- 


tion of Bunsen: “‘ At the time when God the Ever. 
lasting made heaven and earth, and there was not 
et any shrub of the field upon the earth, and ne 
erb of the field had yet sprouted (for Jehovah God 
had not yet made it to rain upon the earth, ete. 
then did God the Everlasting form man,” etc. 
of these are untenable and opposed to the simple ex- 
pression of the text. (See also Delitzsch and Keil.) 
Ver. 4 is indeed not altogether easy. On the day in 
which the Lord made the earth and the heavens, that 
is, on the one great day, in which here the hexaéme- 
ron is included (with special reference, indeed, to its 
closing period), there commenced the history of the 
heavens and the earth in their becoming created— 
that is, in the same period in which they became 
created. Out of the paradisaical history? Earth and 
heaven, arose the converse history: Heaven and 
earth, in a religious sense, just as in a genetic sense 
there was the same order from the beginning. 

8. Vers. 5 and 6. And every plant of the 
field.—The word 5> with the negative particle is 
equivalent to the German gar nichis, not at all. The 
Hebrew conjunction ' leaves it at first view unde- 
cided, whether the superscription goes on so as to 
take in the words, and every herb, etc. And yet, on 
that view, there would be a failure of any concluding 
sense. The most probable view, therefore, is that 
which regards the conjunction as merely a transition 
particle, and passes it over in the translation. Ac- 
cording to Knobel and others this narraticn is actual- 
ly at variance with that of ch. i., as, for example, in 
its view of the dryness of the earth before the intro- 
duction of the plants, etc. (see ver. 22), and, there- 
fore, we must conclude that it belongs to another 
narrator. In regard to this assumption of different 
documents, we may refer to the Introduction (for the 
modes of representation in the Jehovistic portions, 
see KnoskL, p. 28; likewise the head Literature, p. 
24). The designed unity of both representations 
appears from the manner and way in which, even 
according to Knobel, the second of these narrations, 
in many of its references, presupposes the first. The 
full explanation of this unity becomes obvious from 
the harmonic contrast which arises when the univer- 
gal creation of the world is regarded from the ideal 
stand-point of the Jehovah belief (see John xvii. 5; 
Eph. i, 4). The author carries us back to the time 
of the hexaémeron, when no herb of the field had 
yet grown. Nevertheless there is not meant by this 
the beginning of the third creative day, but the time 
of the sixth. The apparent contradiction, however, 
disappears, when we lay the emphasis upon the ex- 
pression ‘‘ of the field,” and by the herbs and plants 
of the field that are here meant, understand the nobler 
species of herbs that are the growth of culture. In 
opposition to Delitzsch, Keil correctly distinguishes 
between MY and yp NX. Delitzsch has not suffi- 
ciently removed the difficulty that arises when we 
carry back the date of this to the time before vegeta- 
tion existed. There would be (apparent) contradic- 
tion (he admits) between the two narratives, but not 
an inexplicable one—then it is no contradiction at 
all. It is the paradisaical planta, therefore; these 
did not yet exist; for they presuppose man. Bee 
other interpretations in Lanazr’s “ Positive Dogmat- 
ic,” p. 242. Keil connects our interpretation with 
that of Baumgarten: “By the being of the plant is 
denoted its growth and germination.” This is ever 
wont to follow very soon after the planting of the 
germ. By assuming, indeed, a certain em is on 
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the verbs "I" and MOX", we may get the sense: 
the herbs of the field were not yet rightly grown, the 
was not yet come to its perfection of form or 

re, because the conditions of culture were as yet 

i But this t connects itself more or 

leas with that of plants produced by cultivation, 
which, as such, presuppose the existence of man.— 
Had not caused it to rain.—To the human culti- 
vation of the world belong two distinct things: first 
the rain from heaven together with sunshine, and 
secondly the labor and care of man. Both condi- 
tions fail as yet, but now, for the first time, comes in 
the first mode of nurture. The fog-vapor that arose 
from the earth (ha-aretz, including the sea) waters 
the earth-soil (the adamah). It is rightly inferred 
from ver. 6 that the vapor which arose from the 
earth indicates the first rain. If it means that the 
mist then first arose from the earth, there would 


the rainbow wae first rapa of the covenant 
for Noah, it does not at all follow that it had not 
existed before; just as little as it follows 
from the sign 


the Epistle of Barnabas has well distinguished, al- 
critics have partially failed in understand- 
i of Barnabas ix.). A similar view 
taken of the previous natural history of the 
lamb, of the dove, and of the eucharistic 
they were ever earlier than the sacramental 
In fact, there is in this place no ex- 
preas mention made of rain proper, and it may well 

t here one of those heavy falls of dew that 


phenomenon, but that it belon 
ordered economy of human cultivation in its inter- 

with the labor of man. The most we can 
say is, that the watering of the soil was a precondi- 
tion to the creation of man himself. Just as cultiva- 
tion after this, so must also, primarily, the cultiva- 
tor of the soil come into existence under the dew of 
heaven. Moreover, the earthly organization of man 
consista, in good part, of water. The words Adam 
and adamah are used here, as we may well believe, 
to denote a close relationship of kin. As Adam, how- 
ever, is not simply from the earth (ha-aretz), so the 

is not simply the theocratic earth-soil pre- 
pared by the God who created man. Adam is the 
man in hie relation to the earth, and so is adamah 
the earth in its relation to man. 

[Nore on tae Sommany or tHE Finst Cagatrve 
Account In rae Secoxp.—Knobel has to admit the 
internal evidence showing that this second account 
recognizes the first and is grounded upon it, thereby 
fisproving the probability of a contrariety either in- 
tended or unseen. The attempt, however, of Lange, 
and of others cited, to reconcile the seeming difficul- 
tiea, can hardly be ed as giving full satisfac- 
tiom. Another method, therefore, may be proposed, 
which we think is the one that would most obvious- 
.y commend itself to the ordinary reader who believed 


in the absolute truthfulness of the account, and knew 
nothing of any documentary theory. The two narre 
tives are a continuation of the same story. The seo 
ond is by the same author as the first, or by one in 
perfect harmony with him, and evidently referring to 
all that had been previously said as the ground-work 
of what is now to be more particularly added respect- 
ing man, and which may be called the special sub- 
ject of this second part. Hence the preparatory 
recapitulation, just as Xenophon in each book of the 
Anabasis b iapior a brief summary of the one pre- 
ceding is reference to the previous account thus 
commences: “ These are the generations of the hea- 
vens and the earth”—that is, as has been already 
told. That mit>m refers to the creative growths, 
births, evolutions, or whatever else we might call 
them, would be the first and most obvious thought. 
When told that they mean the generations of Adam, 
as subsequently given, and this because “‘ Paradise is 
heaven and earth together,” or “Adam with his 
Paradise is the microcosmic centre of the world,” we 
admit the justness and beauty of the thoughts, but 
find it difficult to be satisfied with the exposition. 
Again, whoever will examine the uses of mbx (these) 
in Noxp1us’ “ Concordance,” will find that it refers 
as often, and perhaps oftener, to what precedes than 
to what follows, e context alone determines, and 
here it decidedly points to the first chapter. There 
is, however, no difficulty in taking it both ways, as a 
subscription to the first passage, or as a superscrip- 
tion to the second, at the same time. That “the 
generations of the heavens and the earth” means 
the previous creative account, and not that which 
comes after, would seem to be decided by the words 
immediately added, EX"272, “in their being creat- 
ed ”"—‘‘in the day (that is, the time or period taken 
as a whole) of the Lord God’s making the earth and 
heavens.” To seek for mysteries here in the trans- 
position of the words ‘“ and heavens,” would be 
like a similar search by the Jewish Masorites of 
something occult in the little Mm (x“°91 ‘M) of the 


tary | word Om"2I73. Kither the whole previous time is 


referred to, or, as is more probable, the earliest part 
of it, before not only man but v tion also. Or, 
in the day, may mean, as some have ht, the 
first day, when the material of the earth and heavens 
had been created, but all was yet unformed. Now 
this seems to be very much what is meant by what 
follows in vers, 5 and 6. In the day when God made 
the earth and heavens; here the writer might have 
sto so far as his main d was concerned, 
gone on immediately to give the intended more 
raptor acoount of man; but he is led to enlarge 
dear gers | summary by an addition that may 

be regarded either as parenthetical or exegetical— 
‘the earth and heavens, and every shrub of the field 
before it was in the earth, and every herb before it 
w,” etc. He puts the greatest and the smallest 
things together to denote totality. All was made 
before man, And then, to make she more 
a ieee in the assertion of ita being a divine work, 
and that it was before man, who is excluded from all 
agency in its production, it is further declared that 
this first appearance of the vegetable world was not, 
in ita origin, an ordinary production of nature (such 
as aia by rain), and was wholly inde- 
pendent of human cultivation. It had not yet rained 
in the ordinary way, that is, the production 
and reproduction of the seasons had not yet taken 
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place, and there was no man to till the ground. It 
was after this first supernatural vegetation that the 
irrigating processes commenced, when God made “a 
law for the rain (nWZ>d FM, legem pluviis, Job 
xxviii. 26), and caused the mist to go up (the evapora- 
tion and condensation) that watered the whole face 
of the ma tN, the earth’s soil, This assertion of 
supernatural growths being premised as antecedent 
summary, the writer immediately proceeds to the 
main and direct subject of this second section: "¥"",, 
and after this (as is demanded by the ' conversive 
denoting sequence of event) the Lord God formed 
man.”’ 

The language is irregular and parenthetical, but 
artless and clear, at least in its general d The 
terms employed are those that a writer with those 
eer conceptions would use in impressing the 
dea of the supernatural. The first plants were made 


to grow without that help of rain and of human cul- 


tivation which they now require. A differ- 
ence between this and the first account is it is 


wholly unchronological, just as would be expected in 
@ summary or a recapitulation. It is an introduction 
to man, as showing briefly what was done for him 
before he is brought into the world, and then what 
follows is wholly confined to him. Thus viewed, 
there is the strongest internal evidence that the two 
accounts are from one and the same author, who has 
neither desire nor motive to enlarge upon what he 
had previously said. It is the style of one who 
understands himself, and who has no fear of being 
misunderstood, or taken for another, by his reader. 

Perhaps the best view of the whole case would be 
gained by making a fair phrase, which is only 
putting it into a more modern style of languege and 
conception: ‘Such were the generations of the hea- 
vens and the earth in that early day when God made 
not only the great earth and heavens, but even the 
lowly shrub and plant—made them by His own divine 
word—made them when they yet were not (as Raschi 
gives the sense of B"D , without preceding causality) 
without the aid of rain—before the rain and before 
any human cultivation. For it was after this early 
day (1 in 3X5 being grammatically both illative and 
denoting sequence) that the mists began to go up 
(mb9", the unconnected future form here denoting 
series, habit, or continuance, see Job i. 5; Judg. xiv. 
10; Ps. xxxii. 4), from which come the descendin 
rains that now water the earth. And it was after 
this that the Lord God made man, his body from the 
earth (from nature), his spirit from His own divine 
inspiration; and thus it was that man became a liv- 
ing soul.’ 

The “N or mist here that went up can mean 
nothing but the rain itself. It is the same process, 
and that the word is to be so ed is evident 
from ita use, Job xxxvi, 27: ‘“‘For He maketh small 
the drops of water, when they pour down the rain of 
its vapor,” SIND 30 Spr. It may be a question 
whether m° 52> (ver. 4) is to be taken as the object 
of miws, ver. 8, as it commonly is, or is to be re- 
garded as connected with what follows, so as to be 
the subject of the verbal force that isin O"0. This 
word is not well rendered before, as though a thing 
could be before it was, bas lavan ideal extae 
which we cannot suppose to be the writer’s meaning 
here. The being én the earth was essential to its 


being a plant; otherwise it is but the tdolon or image 


of a plant, to the crude and untenable view 
that would represent God as outwardly or mechani- 
cally i and then putting it in the earth to be 


brought forth (see Introduction to the First Chapter, 
p.-——). The word 659, says Raschi, is equivalent 
to xd 9, until not, or, not yet, and contains a ver- 
bal assertive force. So the Targum of Onkelos renders 
it, and the Syriac by a similar idiom, }J Nae gs. 
It would then read: And as for the shrub, it (was} 
not yet in the earth, the herb had not yet begun to 
grow; thus giving to 00 the force of a negative 
verb, like 79N, only with the idea of time. And 
then, with this negative force in B50, the >>, ac 
ee to the Hebrew idiom, makes a universal nega- 
tive of the strongest kind, being equivalent to ger 
nichts, as Lange says—nothing at all. Thus the ex- 
pression: every shrub was not, eto., which with us 
would be a particular or partial negative equivalent 
to not every, is the widest universal in the Hebrew: 
In the day of God’s making the earth and the hea- 
vens, when (as | may well be rendered) there was not 
the least sign of shrub or plant growing in the earth. 
See Lup. pg Diru: Critica Sacra, in loc. 

This is, in the main, the view of Delitzsch, ign 
he still seems to have some lexities about 
time. We get clear, however, of the difficulties of 
Lange and others. There is no need of bringing this 
vegetation down to the sixth day, and ref it to 
the growth of cultivated plants from the ah. 
The language will not bear it. In like manner there 
is disposed of the explanation of some of the Jewish 
Rabbis, that the plants barely came to the surface on 
the third day, but for the want of rain did not come 
forth and reach their perfection until the sixth. 
Maimonides says justly, that this is against the poei- 
tive declaration that the ‘‘ earth did bring them forth” 
(ch. i. 12). In refuting it, however, he lays the em- 
phasis on MW, the field, in distinction from the 
earth generally, and so regards it as spoken of culti- 
vated plants. But this seems forced, and there 
stands in the way of it the word M°w, which is espe- 
cially used of uncultivated growths, as of the desert, 
Job xxx. 4, 7, or of the wild bushes in the wilderness 
of Beer-Sheba, Gen. xxi. 15. 

See the attempts to reconcile the two accounts in 
heh bea gd oo and Pape ti he a pit 
springs from the assuming of a chronology, and en- 
deavoring to find it, when the chief feature of this 
second narrative, or of the summary that precedes it, 
is its wholly unchronological character. There is no 
time in it. The near and the remote are brougk 
together: In the day when God made the heavens 
and the earth, from the firmament down to the shrub 
—or, when there was not a sign of a plant in the 
earth—made them by His divine word, before there 
was any rain (compare Prov. viii. 24, M'3°J@ FNS 
B"O 353, when there were no fountains full of 
water), though afterwards ‘He made a law for the 
rain,” and the mists went up and descended to fer 
tilize the earth, etc. This absence of rain was 
somewhere in this summed-up day of creation; its 
place, however, is not fixed in the series, and it is 
alluded to not for its own sake, but in connection 
with ee plants as originating from a higher causality. 
—T. L. 

4. Ver.7. The Lord God formed man.— 
Knobel: “ As the principal creation of the earth th: 
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author has him created before all his fellow-crea- 
tares.” This is incorrect, inasmuch as the represen- 
tation evidently has in view no genealogical or chro- 
nological order. It only presents him as the chief 
divine thought, at the head of the Paradise-creation. 
“In respect to the mode of origin of the divine-form- 
ed man the first chapter says nothing; it only indi- 
eates that man is of a higher, and, at the same time, 
of an earthly nature, without being a product of the 
earth. But now, on the threshold of a history rising 
and revealing its purposes, there is need to know 
something more particular in respect to his mode of 
origin, so that, along with the fact of his existence, 
we may understand his established relation to God, 
to the surrounding vegetable and animal world, and 
to the earth in general.” Delitzsch. The spirit of 
the Old Testament, with all correctness, represents 
the nature of man, in respect to his bodily su ce, 
as earthly; and just so does physiology determine. 
In the matter of his body man consists of earthly 
elements ; in a wider sense he is out of the carth 
(ch. xviii. 27; Ps. ciii. 14), and at his death he goes 
back to his mother-earth (ch. iii. 19, 28; Job x. 9; 
xxxiv. 15; Ps. cxlvi. 4; Ecclesiastes iii. 20; xii. 7). 
“ According to the classical myth Prometheus formed 
the first man of earthy and watery material (Apollo- 
dorus, Ovid, Juvenal), and in the same manner Vul- 
can made the first woman (Pandora) out of earth 
(Hesiod). In other places the ancients represent 
man as generated out of the earth (Piato in the KAri- 
&as, and others, Virgil) as well as the beasts.” 
Knobel. The name Adam does not denote precisely 
one taken from the earth (Y"%, yyevts), but one 
formed from the adamah, the soil of cultivation in its 
paradisaical state; just as the Latin homo from 

and the Greek xoi«dés from xods, do not refer 
back to the earth-matter generally, but to the earth- 
soil as adapted to cultivation. This derivation from 
adamah is adopted by most (Kimchi, Rosenmiiller, 
and others). On the contrary, others, after Josephus, 
derive the word from the verb 578, to be red, with 
reference to the ruddy color of man, or the reddish 
soil of Palestine. Knobel, again, explains it, with 
Ladolf, from the Athiopian O°, to be pleasant, 
agreeable, according to which it would denote some- 
thing of comely form.* One Jeowish Doctor, and 


* (Why should we go i the remote gitar here, and 
take a secondary sense of a secondary, when if hemo 
derivation secms to lie right before us in the Hebrew: 


B38 from MON, man from the earth, whether homo be 


from Aumes or not. The reasoning of Gesenius will not 
bear close examination. ‘‘There must have been a name 
for man,” he says, “much earlier (mullo antiquior) than 
the tradition of the Mosaic cosmogony.” As far, however, 
as we can learn masa pe of the first history of the race, 
from whatever source derived (biblical, heathen, or mytho- 
logical), cos nies, or notions about cosmogonies, belonged 
to the earliest human thinking, and might as well have 

nished the ground of the popular names as anything 
else. The question, however, is not about ‘a name” for 
man (any name), but fais name Adam which seems the 
established one in the Hebrew books. What more natural 
origin than the traditional could there have been, even with- 
out deriving it from a cosmogony! Names ever have a 
reason for t the Gee ee et 
lost or undiscoverable. They are given from tha or 
guality which most impresses us in the thing named. Man 
is ever returning to the earth, and this might easily suggest 
the name, and the idea, too, that in some way he also came 
out of the earth: “ Who am but dust and ashes,” “DQ 
"DRI, Gen. xviii. 37; Job xxx. 19; Ps. cil. 14. Homo 


and humus certainly su each other, and the etymology 
is not wholly im by the n in the itive. Those 
names are most impressive and likely to most ancient 
that are taken from the sorrowful aspect of humanity. Such 


after him Eichhorn and Richers, would make the 
word 6% (Ezek. xix. 10 = M10") the etymological 
und, and would, therefore, give it pre-eminently 

e meaning of image or likeness. The two first 
explanations are in so far one as the primitive con- 
templation saw the reflection of the reddish earth in 
the glow of the ruddy cheek or in the color of the 
blood. In this it must be maintained that the earth- 
ly lowliness of man, as thereby expressed, becomes 
modified by the superior excellence of the primitive 
paradisaical earth. First after the fall does it thus 
properly become the lowliness of this lower earth. 
As, therefore, in respect to one half, the lower des- 
cent of the outward human nature is expressed by 
the name Adam, so also, on the other side, there is 
the hidden nobleness of the adamah, and the destiny 
of man to draw the adamah along with it in its 
development to a higher life. In respect to the 
Greek word for man, &vSpwxos (= 6 Evyw d3par, the 


is the case with that other Hebrew appellation for man, 
SON, weak, sick, afficted. Compare it with Homor’s 
(mortales), which he seems so fond of using, and in 
similar connections of thought. “N, although having the 
more exalting sense when in contrast with ON (see Ps. 


xlix. 8; Is. it. 9; v. 15), is clearly allied to @3N (the n lost 
or compensated by the long vowel). The plural O°W3N, 
the nin the Arabio | ,, 5f, and in the Arabic name for 


woman ye} = rw, show this beyond a doubt. Tho 


first namo for man, or the more common one, would not be 
from strength, or from a ruddy color. These do not distin- 
guish him, at least, to the emotions. They are not such as 
would affect the soul, like his sorrowful return to the carth. 
Afterwards, when he forgot himself in his pride, and began 
to boast, he might call himself “33 (5D}), vir, avip—hero, 

one—but these names are not the primitive ones. 

of all would he think of calling himself anmuthig 
according to Knobel’s notion, that is, pleasant, agreeable, 
handsome one. Certainly not, if his itive condition 
were that which the “ higher criticism,’ = spite of eet 


beastly companions, would be the last one to be called, or 
ink of calling himeelf, the agreeable one, accord- 
ing to ae derivation for which the rationalists go to the 
ZEthiop 
The same thought of depression, Labora and d d- 
ence, may be traced, if we mistake not, the ek 
Evfororoe as contrasted with the later avjp. The etymology 
favored by Lange, 6 d»w a0pay, is untenable. So we may 
eny of the kindred one sometimes given, avw rpérwy dupa, 


ological, but also too artificial for a common name, tho 
it might do for s poetical epithet. It would rather seem 
come directly from rpdde, to feed, sh, bring up. The 


comic ts, to a feeble, worthlces man. this way we 
vt trorwiee 


in all departments, as well as the more impressive, do we 
find iainea derived from this sense of human frailty. It i: 


but dust and ashes!” Piel cea what Gevenius 
would maintain in respect to its improbability, this style of 
naming belongs to tho earliest patriarchal speech. Whethei 
it was before or after any cosmogonical traditions (a quee- 
tion on which ius and Knobel would seem to lay #0 
much streas), it oe to an older idea as its or ; 
and what more likely to have been such than the rR ure 
favored derivation on which we have been dwelling !—T. L' 
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upward looking), compare Derrzscu, p. 141, and 
gone. p. ry isin for the Indo-Germanic Menach, 
in the Sanscrit manu (from mna, to think, related to 
manas, spirit), see the notes in Dexirzscn, p. 619. 
The translations of "BD, dust, also clay, soil (Lev. 
xiv. 42, 45; lish Version, mortar), are exegeti- 
cal ; Vhleaie: Be limo ere Z sid : Out ue 
earth-clod » Symmachus and Theodolion: yovr awd 
Tis &3aua, God formed him out of the dust of the 
earth. The verb "X" must certainly have its em- 
phatic distinction here from N"°3 and mod. It de- 
notes the curious structure of man according to his 
idea, as an act of the divine conscious wisdom (Ps. 
exxxix. 18; Prov. viii. 31)—And breathed into 
his nostrils.—“ The inbreathing takes place through 
the nostrils; for this is the organ of the breath, but 
the breath itself is the expression and sign of the 
inward existing life. From the breath of God comes 
the life of man (Job xxxiii. 4; Is. xlii. 5), and the 
breath in the nostrils of man is the divine breathi 
(ob xxvii. 3). Ina similar manner does the 

ic myth make the creature to be formed of earthy 
matter and the divine blood; the blood is taken for 
the seat of life (see ch. ix. 4).” Knobel. The ex- 
preasion evidently presents the formative agency of 
God in an anthropomorphic form. There is the 
mouth of God and the nostrils of the man as he 
comes into existence; it is as though He had waked 
him into life with a kiss (compare 1 Kings xvii. 21 
It evidently means the impartation of the divine life, 
on which depends the divine kinsmanship of man 
(Acts xvii. 28, 29). mows (from ows), breath, spirit, 
breath of the spirit, breath of man, life of the spirit, 
is more specific than Mi", more universal than wp, 
but may be interchanged with both, as something 
that stands between them; yet only in relation to 
man. Here it evidently denotes something which is 
common both to God and som which 
goes forth from God and enters into man—God’s 
‘ breath of life,” that is, the spirit of God in its active 
self-motion, as in man it calls out the spiritual prin- 
ciple, the spirit of his life, bat none the less as the 
spirit in its actual personality. The MOwW3, or breath 
of God, has the predicate 6M (life or lives) from 
the adjective M*f" (ch. i), in order to distinguish 
primarily the living subject, and, in the next place, 


the life itself. The life, in its most intensive sense, is | ¢red) 


the unity of the life in all living persons, and in any 
living thing ;—it is the personality. wp) (from SE3, 


to breathe), the life’s breath, the soul of life, anima, | (FP: 


¥vx4, the principle of the animal vitality, and, in 
this respect, the life itself; in a wider sense it is 
animus, the personal spiritual soul, the psychical 
affection, the man himself. In our text it denotes 
the man in his totality as living soul. In consequence 
of the formation of the human re out of dust 
from the earth-soil, and the animation of this 
through the impartation of the life from God, does 
man become a living soul. For the psychology of 
the passage, see the Fundamental Ideas. 

5. Ver. 8. Planted a garden in Hden.—As 
Jehovah-God (farther on, vers. 15 and 16) is named 
as the establisher of the order of life, of natural 
science, or of the human knowledge of it (ver. 19 
of marriage and the law of the family (vers. 21, 24 
as the judge and founder of the religion of the prom- 
ise and of the moral conflict on the earth, of the 
earthly state of sorrow and discipline (ch. iii 7), 
and, finally, as the immediate director of human 


)- | and the earth 


chastity and the author of the human clothing (ver. 
21), 80 also here, in the beginning, is He represented 
as the first Planter, the Founder of human culture, 
which is as yet identical with the human cultus or 
worship. Delitzsch transfers this planting to the 
time of the first vegetable creation (p. 146); but 
this is not to the sense of the text, which 
does not relate things chronologically, and presup- 
poses the creation of man. In consequence of the 
previous preparation for the future of man in the 
bedewing of the earth, an Eden is already originated. 
The name Eden (enjoyment, pleasure, delight), as the 
region of Paradise, would denote, according to De- 
litzsch, a land determinate but no longer ascertaina- 
ble by us; since the Assyrian Eden, he thinks, 
which is vocalized by the doubled segol and men- 
tioned Is. xxxvii. 12, and the Coelo-Syriac Eden men- 
tioned Amos xv., are altogether different. But if the 

arden tn Hden had its name from a determinate 
boandary and enclosure, and if the paradisaical 
streams went forth in all the world, then it becomes 
a very serious question whether the author had in 
view any distinct boundary of Hiden itself, as any 
determinate land. It appears, at all events, to have 
been his intention to represent the whole paradisaical 


erally. 
ch. iv. 16, which seems to presuppose a limitation of 
Eden to one determinate region; still it must be 
noticed, in the mean time, that the soil becomes 
cursed for man’s sake. According to the represen- 
tation, it is a view that takes the form of three 
spheres: the earth, the Paradise, the garden. At all 
events, the best supposition in to man is that 
he was created in Eden, although by a new act of 
God he is early transferred to the centre of Eden, 
that is, of the Paradise. Besides this place, the name 
Eden occurs vers. 10 and 15; ch. iii, 28; iv. 16; 
xiii, 10; Joel ii. 3; Ezek. xxxi. 16, 18.—<A garden, 
43. The Septuagint translates it wapdde:cos; the 
Vulgate: Paradisus. “Spiegel explains this word 
(Avesta, i. p. 298) according to the Zend: Patri 
daéza, is a hecsiag round, an enclosing, with which 
the Hebrew 33 (properly, something covered or shel- 
well agrees, It is carried out of the Indo- 
Germanic into the Shemitic, and is found in the 
Hebrew, where it has the pronunciation O73"p 
ar-dhes), Cantic. iv. 18; Neh. ii. 8; Ecclesiastes ii. 
5.” Kno An explanation, now set aside, is that 
which derives it from the Sanscrit paradiga (alien, 
foreign, wondrous land). The conceptions—Garden 
of Eden, Eden Garden, Garden of God—by reason 
of the symbolical significance of these expressions, 
play into each other. By the garden, according to 
Knobel, is to be understood “a garden of trees.” 
Thus much is clear, that the garden of the paradisai- 
cal nature was disti ed for its trees. The gar 
den lay in the eastern district of the Eden region 
(mH Ip); there is probably indicated along with this 
the stand-point of the reporter. The Eastern land is 
the home-land of humanity.—There He put the 
man.—<As the creation of Eve is transferred to Para- 
dise, it is as well not to lay stress upon the fact of 
Adam’s having been created outside of Paradise; 
the fundamental idea consists in this, that Adam was 
immediately transferred from his state of nature (or 
his universal relation to the adamahb) into the state 
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or his particular relation to Paradise. 
“Both facts are announced before in a 
way, but are unfolded in what follows; just as the 
facts summarily announced in the first verse of ch. 
i. receive afterwards a wider explanation.” De- 


6. Vere. 9-14. And out of the ground made 


tion of the ity of the human enjoyment, that 

trees is named then the 
good that is given along with it—that is, agreeable 
and healthsome food—-but this spiritual side of the 
human enjoyment comes out, in its perfection, with 
the mention of the two trees that form a contrast in 


the midst of the ; for, according to ch. iii. 8, 
the tree of know stands likewise in the midst 
of the garden. The significance and efficacy of the 


ie Se ee eee 
could have procured for Adam the power of living on 
forever. ee as 
something purely physical ap 


from the contrast 
tree 


y 

of knowledge of good and evil, whose 

efficacy, again, on its own side, is not to be 
spiritual (see ch. iii. 22). The spiritual 
life harap Sense Rev. ii. 7; 
It is, therefore, just a false contrast when 
tells us that “the narrator supposes in Para- 
edad gh litlagie Irstalhar ppeprarsl rave bea ary 
power of life and sustain the life itself, 
whilst that of the other arouses and advances the 
spiritual power, and thereby induces a higher know- 
ledge.” (!) Truly, the en appears a “region of 
wonder, on account of this tree not only, but as the 
place of God’s personal presence, the place of the 
vocal utterance of a spiritual voice by the serpent, 
and dn account of the cherubim. The wonderful 
consists, in the first place, in this, that here is the 
region of innocence, of the integrity both of the 
human spirit and of the surrounding nature, and that, 
consequently, here the spiritual and the natural are 
embraced in perfect union; whilst therefore it is, 
that outward things become of typical and sym- 
ical significance in their potential measure. It 


From the reading of the 
text: a stream went out, instead of, a stream goes 
out, Delitzsch finds proof that the author speaks of 
Paradise as of a thing purely past. Much rather, 
however, does he 5 of Paradise after the fall, as 
of a place at least still existing, but closely shut up 
by means of the cherubim. That is, the representa- 
tion is not now purely hical ; it is also, at 
the same time, throughout symbolic. According to 
our representation, the stream ori not in 
Paradise itself, but outside of it, in the land of Eden; 
and so here, too, as in the case of Adam, must we 
inguish between the origin in na and the 
destiny that was to have its development in culture. 
In Paradise i therefore, does this one stream, 
on its going out of the garden, divide itself into four 
(O"HR7) flood-heads (not ‘‘rain-streams,” nor 
“brooks ”’), which as four rivers part themselves in 
all the world, the stream-heads become head-streams. 


—The name of the first is Pishon: The free 


summary | flo (First); the full-flowing (Gesenius). By the 
ating, Silt been understood 1. the’ Phaste 2. 


the Phasis-Araxes of Xenophon, 8. the Bisynga or 
Fradatti (Buttmann), 4. the Indus (Schulthess), 5. 
the Ganges (Josephus, Eusebius, Bertheau), 6. the 
Hyphasis (Haneberg), 7. the Nile (the Midrash), 8. 
the Goschah (C. Ritter). See the Doctrinal and 
EthicalL—That is it which encompasses the 
whole land of Havilah.— According to First, it is 
the same with circuit, region. (This is what Havilah 
probably signifies; according to Delitzsch it means 
sandy land.) The word 330 (primarily, to surround) 
may be interpreted of a circuitous flowing round, 
though it also oocurs in the sense of surrounding on 
one side. The verb may also denote a winding pas- 
sage through (Is. xxiii. 16, 999 "30, “Go round 
about through the city’’), and here it may be better 
conceived of as a winding through than as an encom- 

We chooee an expression that at the same 
time calls to mind a region of streams.— Where 
there is gold.—That is, especially or abundantly— 
the mother-country of gold, not only in respect to 
quantity, but also in to quality.—The gold 
of that land is good.—Beaides its fine gold, Havi- 


eq | ish is also famous for its spices, such as Bdolach 


(Num. xi. 7), similar to manna, or according to Jose- 
phus Bdellion, and, similarly named (see Knobel), 
‘*an odoriferous and very costly gum, which is in- 
digenous in India and Arabia, in Babylonia and 
Media, and i in Bactriana. It must have 
been well known to the Hebrews.” To this is added, 
in the third place, the precious stone OM, schoham. 
According to most interpreters it is an onyx stone, 
sardonyx, or sardius, which belong together to the 
species chalcedon. The T ists and others 
would understand by schoham the sea-green beryl. 
The onyx, on the contrary, has the color of the 
human finger-nails, and that is denoted by the name. 
With this agrees O90 as “signifying something chin, 
delicate, pale” (Knobel). In respect to the hy, 
see further on.—The aa of the second river is 
Githon.—“ According to Josephus, Ant. i. 1, 8, 
Kimchi, and others, as might be inferred from 
the int translation of Jer. ii. 18, Ben Lira 
24, 27, there was understood by it the Nile, which 
flows through all the south-lands (w'5) that fell 
within the circuit of the narrator's view” (First). 
Under the Gihon, moreover, according to the Shem- 
itic use of the word, there have been understood the 
Oxus, the Pyramus, and the Ganges. wis, the 
dark-colored (?), is a proper name for the oldest son 
of Ham, the ancestor of the Athiopians. Thence 
it is given to the south-land, especially Meroe, and, 
thereupon, to thiopia and the south-region general- 


-ly. And yet under the like name may be understood 


a dark-colored people that dwelt in southern India, 
in Upper Egypt, and in South Arabia (Ktesias and 
Arrian). In like manner are there different geogra- 
phical districts under this name (see Furst: ne 
con).—The name of the third river is Hiddekel. 
—The Tigria, the rushing, so named from its violent 
flowing. Dan. x. 4, it is called the great river—so 
also the Euphrates. The Zend form is igre, an 
tigira, swift, ragin ."—Toward the east 
syria (Lange: fore or in front of Assyria). The 
* (There would seem, at first view, but a faint resem- 


plance betwoen hiddekel ‘and Tigris. There can be but Ht- 
tle doubt, however, of their etymological connection. The 
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word MO%P before Assyria can also mean to the | Paradise. Knobel refers the care with which Adam 


east, but as a preposition it has the more common 
sense before, frontward. The latter sense, taken 
freely, is here to be preferred; since the Tigris, in 
fact, forms the western boundary of Ac- 
cording to some, Assyria is to be taken here in a 
wider sense.—The fourth river is Huphrates.— 
The outbreaking, the violent. It is the greatest river 
of Western Asia, and, therefore, called the 

river, or the river, without anything more. The 
origin of the Greek form Evopdrns is explained either 
from AADX = MW, or from the Persian Jfrat, Ufrat. 
For the different derivations, see Fiirst. 

4. Vers. 15-17. ‘Took the man and put him in 
the garden.—The author takes up again what is 
said in the 8th verse about the transfer of Adam to 
Paradise, but adds to it, at the same time, the pur- 
pose for which it was done, namely, to dress tt and 
to keep tt, According to Delitzech man was created 
outside of Paradise; since he must first see the extra- 
paradisaical earth, in order that he might have a 
worthy estimation of the glory of Paradise, and of 
his own vocation as extending thence over the whole 
World. Such an assignment of a is altogether 
soo didactic. The garden is the place of the human 
vocation, and of the human enjoyment in its undivid- 
ed unity. This enjoyment has two sides, to eat and 


to refrain. In like manner the vocation has two 
sides, to dress and to keep. The first thing is to 
dress it; for nature, which grows wild or with- 


out the care of man, becomes ennobled under the 
human hand (Delitzsch). Says the eame writer, this 
work was as widely different from agriculture pro- 
per, a3 Paradise itself differed from the later culti- 
vated land, but it was still work ; “and work was so 
far from being unparadisaical, that, according to ch. 
ii, 1-8, even the creation is regarded asa work of 
God.” We must distinguish, however, work in its 
narrower sense, as it stands under the burden of 
vanity (made subject to vanity, Rom. vili. 20) from 
the paradisaical work, or activity. Even of the later 
Israel is it said: There is no toil in Zion.* Accord- 
ing to Delitzsch, the whole earth, from Paradise out, 
was to become a Paradise: “The en is the most 
holy (or the holy of holies), Eden is the holy place, 
whilst the whole earth around is ita porch and court.” 
The comparison is not wholly applicable; since 
where there are no spiritual orders, there could be 
no proper mention of court and sanctuary.—And to 
keep The garden, ag such, is uninclosed and 
unwalled; still must Adam watch and protect it. 
This is, in fact, a very significant addition, and seems 
to give a strong indication of danger as i 

man and Paradise from the side of an already exist- 
ing power of evil (Delitzsch and others), although, 
even in that case, the guarding of the garden belong- 
ed to man’s vocation; since against the misuse of his 
freedom, he had only to take care of his own free 
will, and, with it, the possession and the integrity of 


Min 5p Mm may be the article hardened, or it may be part 
of the syllable “5 (sharp, swift) in composition. The re- 
mainder 5p") and Zigris have cognate letters—DKL, TGR. 
The intermediate or transition form is seen in the Aramaic 


Dong Arabic, Ky} Diglath, DGL. The Zend TGR 


is the same word.—T. L.] 

Aone reference here would seem to be to Num. xriii. 
21, which the German Version gives: ‘‘ Keine Mithe in Jacob, 
und keine Arbett in Israel; no toil in Jacob, no labor in 
Israel,’’ instead of our more correct Version: “no iniquity 
in Jacob, no perverseness in Isracl.”—T. L.) 


garden.—Seys Knobel: 
“The author clearly assumes that in the early period 
men lived alone from the fruit of trees, and at a la 
period first advanced to the use of herbe and grain 
(ch. iii. 17), whilst the Elohist, in the very beginning, 
assigns both to men (ch. i. 29) A ing to the 
EET writers, oe as Plato (Poltt. 272), Strabo, 
and others, men in the beginning ate herbs, berries, 
bark, and fruit of trees, especially acorns; the raising 
of grain came in later.” That the isaical 
did not eat herbs is nowhere said; but the fruit of 
the trees is prominently presented because of its 
symbolic relation to the two mysterious trees in the 
midst of the garden. The free enjoyment of all 
trees is strongly expressed by the intensive idiom, 
dam 55%. So much the more precise, therefore, 
is the limitation of the freedom.—But of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil.— According to 
Hoffmann and Richers, 3"1 S'S means good and 
bad simply. Delitzsch denies this, and rightly. 
“The ” says he, “is obedience with its good, 
the bad is disobedience with its evil consequences. 
Here it must be remarked, that the conception of 
physical evil can be, at the most, only as a conse- 
quence of moral evil, and that, therefore, the ethical 
contrast is the main thing, though not to the exclv- 
sion of the physical side. Zhe tree, in any case, 
was a tree that might produce this knowledge; that 
is, it was the tree of probation, through which Adam 
might come toa conscious distinction of good and 
evil, and, thereby, to a moral transition from the 
state of innocent simplicity into a state of conscious, 
rcligious virtue. Did he not sin, then he learned, in 
a normal way, to know the distinction between 
and evil—the good as the actuality of believing obe- 
dience towards God, which was, at the same time, 
the maintaining of his own life in its sclf-command 
and freedom—the evil, as the possibility of an unbe- 
lieving and disobedient behavior towards 
which must have for its consequent, slavish desire 
and death. The opinion of Hilarius cannot be sus- 
tained (Spicilegium Solesmense, i. 162): Arbor futurt 
de s¢ mendactt nomen accepit. For, ‘not to know 
good and evil,’ is the sign of the infantile childish- 
ness (Deut. i. 89) or of senile obtuseness (2 Sam. xix. 
86); the conscious free choice of the one or the 
other indicates the most mature period of life (or 
that of the so-named anni discretionis, Is. vii. 15; 
Heb. v. 14). So to know good and evil, and to dis- 
tinguish between them, is called the charisma or gift 
of a king (1 Kings iii. 9), the wisdom of the (2 
Sam. xiv. 17), and, in its higher exercise, of God 
Himself (Gen. iii. 5, 22). By the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil man is to attain to a consciousness 
and to a confirmation of his freedom of choice, and, 
in fact (according to God’s purpose in his determina- 
tion for good), to a freedom of power—that is, to a 
true freedom available = ae choice we good or its 
Opposite. It was designed to bring out the necessary 
self-determination of a creature choosing freely, either 
for or against God, either for the God-willed good or 
the possible evil—and so to make perfect its inde 
pendence. The very idea of a free personal bei 
carries with it the necessity that its relation to G 
be a relation of free love” (Delitzsch). It is an en- 
tire perversion of the meaning of this probation-tree 
to teach, as the Gnostic Ophites did, that, only 
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shrougk the eating of this tree, is man enabled to 
his self-conscious free development, or, as 
school have taught in modern times, 
a necessarf transition-point to good. The 
Christ in the temptation shows us how it 
to come to the knowledge of good and 
evil in a normal, and not in an abnormal, way. The 
of the ap aga tiene Adam samen 
y, was in from the beginning, though 
and confused. Along with his freedom of 
choice, heretofore undeveloped, there was established, 
not only his capability of probation, but also his need 
of such probation. This probation does, indeed, 
suppose the previous existence of a divine réyos, or 
rail eerie p. 154); but we err when we con- 
found this paradisaical »duos with the law of Moses 
it was given to sinners. Moreover, the Mosaic 
commands are not mere positive instructions; they 
are, to the extent of the ten commandments, moral 
laws of nature precisely adapted to the human state, 
but because of their having become foreign and ob- 
jective to the consciousness of the sinner, they are, 
therefore, placed before him in the way of positive 
revelation, In the »duo:, or institutions of Paradise, 
however, must the abiding laws of life constitute the 
ground of that revelation-form which is adapted to 
the commands. That is, in relation to the tree of 
probation, God could not have made it to be a tree 
of probation in the exercise merely of an arbitrary 
positiveness ; there must lie in the tree itself an in- 
nate efficacy; and a natural speech, that may serve 
as a warning to man against its use. The sign-word 
of the tree (or the designating name) would, through 
the divine interpretation, become to man a positive 
paradisaical prohibition. Even granting, moreover, 
that the tree was not properly a poison-tree, still the 
explanation that belongs to it has been too lightly 
treated, since it might have led us upon the proper 
track ; but that its tendency must have been to pro- 
duce a in the human spiritual frame, is a doo- 
trine to be y held (see Lanax’s “ Dogmatica,” p. 
409). It becomes important as an elucidation of this 
mysterious fact, when we are told that the sin of 
Noah, the second head of our race, became manifest 
through the enjoyment of wine. To say nothing of 
the coarse conceptions of Béhme and others as lately 
taken in a mythical sense by Sdrenesen, we must 
decidedly protest the theosophical dualistic 
representation of the probation-tree as we find it in 
Baumgarten (p. 43), and still later in Delitzsch. 
“When we remember,” says Delitzsch, “that the 
paradisaical vocation and destiny of man had for its 
aim the overcoming of evil that had intruded into 
the creation, we cannot wonder at there being a tree 
in Paradise itself, created indeed by God, but whose 
mysterious background was a dark d of death 
and evil placed by God in ward; which tree, in order 
that man might not fall into the participation of evil, 
and thereby of death, is hedged around by the divine 
prohibition, not as by an arbitrary sentence, but as 
by a warning rather of holy love” (p. 155). We 
Inay not resort to the myths of the Thi Hin- 
dus, etc. (p. 155), in support of an assertion of such 
a natare that, according to it, we cannot think of 
an determinate or ordained, without setting 
forth under it, in opposition both to the Scriptures 
and to the eistic consciousness, a material 
evil (or an evil inherent in matter). According to 
Delitzsch, the tree actually carried in it “the power 
of death.” The question arises: What is meant by 
the threatening: “In the day that thou edtest there- 


of thou shalt surely die.” Knobel holds the sense to 
be, that he should die immediately; because the in- 
finitive absolute before the finite verb, he says, ex- 
presses the undoubted, the certain, the actual. But 
notwithstanding this, Adam must have lived quite a 
long time after the fall. In vain is it attempted to 
set aside this difficulty either by the rendering to 
become mortal (Targum, Symmachus, Hieronymus, 
and others), or by making it that introduction of 
pain and sorrow into life which goes before death in 
our conception of it (Calvin, Gerhard, and others). 
Still lesa, indeed, can we think of a death-penalty te 
be positively inflicted csc Tuch, Ewald, and oth 
ers). The nearest solution is overlooked, namely. 
that the expression must have, even here, an ideal 
symbolical force; in other words, that death here, 
corresponding to the biblical conception of death, 
must be taken primarily to mean a moral death 
which goes oud of the soul, or heart, and through the 
soul-life, ually fastens itself, in every part, upon 
the physical organism (Lanar’s ‘ Dogmatics,” p. 
471). The sign of becoming suddenly dead does not 
necessarily belong to the conception of death. It 
allows too of a long dying in the physical depart- 
ment. Hoffmann has not thought of this in that Meat 
strange exposition of his, which it is hardly wo 
while to cite. Knobel lays much stress upon it, that 
man, according to ch. iii. 19, 22 (as he insists), was 
not created immortal. It is true, that after the fall 
the tree of life is named as the condition of perma- 
nent duration; but the possibility of falling into 
death, under the supposition of ion and 
se ion from the tree of life, is something quite 
different from what we embrace under the conception 
of mortality. Knobel, with Clericus and others, 
would refer the threatening, in the first place, to the 
hurtful, life-endangering power of the fruit, and sup- 
poses, therefore, that the strong expression: thou 
shalt immediately die, is to be understood in a peda- 

ical sense (or as a warning is given to children); 
aod yet it would be righly an announcement of death, 
since man, through his sin, throws from him the en- 
joyment of the tree of life. Let it be then a repre- 
sentation of the Hebrew mode of thinking; but the 
connection of the promise of long life to the observ- 
ance of the divine commands throughout the Old 
Testament (Kwong, p. 83) is not a mere Hebraic 
representation; it is carried still farther in the 
New Testament in the words: Whosoever believ- 
eth on the Son hath everlasting life. And yet 
it must be perceived that already in the Old Tes- 
tament, and so certainly here, the conception of 
life, as also the conception of death, hath its ethical 
and ideal ground; on account of which the tree 
of life is not to be thought of as having a 
sari physical efficacy. Rightly, too, has Keil, 
who is here in special opposition to Delitzsch, de- 
fended the spiritual propriety of the ethical concep- 
tion. 

8. To vers. 18-25. It is not good that the 
man should be alone.—Keil: “As the creation of 
man is introduced by a divine decree, so the creation 
of woman is preceded by God’s declaration: It is not 
good, eto.” On the supposition that the second 
chapter, like the first, presents the genesis of man in 
a generic chronological series, as we find it in De- 
litzsch, there arises a difficulty in respect to the sec- 
ond. Then must man have existed so long a time 
before the creation of the trees of Paradise that he 
must have died of hunger; since he woald have had 
around him only a plant-producing district, and 
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would have existed then for himself alone as the one 
only completed being ; just as the body, too, of this 
man would have been something first completed, and 
then the soul imparted to this body from without. 
Without doubt, however, this genetic chronological 
conception of the second chapter is a misapprehen- 
sion of its antithetical and complementary relation to 
the first. J¢ is not good that man, etc. What can 
this mean after it had been so often said in the first 
chapter, He saw that it was good? The expression 
does not denote a condition positively bad, but rather 
an incompleteness of being, whose continuance would 
eventually pass over from the negative not good, or 
a manifest want, into the rereiphieaadls ree or a 
hurtful impropriety. It must be o that this 
point of time lies between the last p ing declara- 
tion respecting God on the fifth day: He saw 
that it was good, and the final judgment good, 
at the cloee of the sixth. According to Knobel the 
sense would be this: Jehovah shows that a solitary 
existence is not good for man; He determines upon 
the creation of some being that may correspond to 
him, and forms first the beasts for the purpose of 
ip ghee’ they would satisfy the human want. (!) 
To conception the text is throughout opposed, 
and especially in the words: I will make a help for 
him (15333) as his opposite (his converse), not mere- 
ly his like (Delitzsch). The exposition of Delitzach : 
He needed such a one that when he had it before 
him he might recognize himself, obliterates the pecu- 
liar point of the expression. It allows, too, of its 
application to the relation of one man to another. 
The opposite (or converse) here spoken of, depends 
not upon any if, or casual condition. What is meant 
by this obliteration becomes evident farther on. 
The primary thing (he seems to think) is to provide 
a help for man in his vocation-destiny ; but then there 
comes also into view the possibility that he may 
transgress the command of God, and die the death, 
in which case the aim of the creation would be ren- 
dered vain. How suspicious this! the making the 
motive for the creation of the woman to be fu- 
ture possible eventuality—especially since Eve herself 
it is who realizes that possibility. Moreover, De- 
litzsch means that Adam would then, as the second 
seduced, have been rather the object of the divine 
compassion ae Eve, the first seduced, what of her!), 
and finally leaves us to conclude that it does not 
mean: I will make one like to him that he may 
propagate his race. But see ch. i. 28, where the 
theosophic deriving of the propagation of the race 
from the eventuality of the fall is clear, and without 
reserve, and forever cut off. When there is given to 
“t22 the sense to be conformable, or correspondent 
(see Knobel), it does not bring out the emphasis of 
the word, in this place, according to the original im- 
port of the root 729; although, on the other side, 
the sensual meaning, anteriora, ¢. e., pudenda (Schul- 
tens, and others), can only be as @ coarse 
pre papain of the expression.—Ver. 19. And out 
of the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field.—QObviously does the representa- 
tion that follows serve as an introduction to the 
representation of the creation of the woman ; that is, 
the order observed in mentioning the creating of the 
beasts is determined by a motive not at all chrono- 
logical, but looking only to the fact itself. But in 
what could this motive lie? In bringing the beasts 
before him, was there something of a purpose in the 
Creator to awaken in man a consciousness of the 


need of some help of kindred birth to himself? This 
is the supposition of Michaelis and Rosenmtiller, 
Delitzach and Keil have something of the same 
thought (p. 48). On the oth@ hand, it is the sup- 
tion of Jacob Béhme and other theosophists that 
at the beasts in pairs, there was awak- 
ened as desire in the as yet androgynic Adam. 
These wild phantasies (Myst. Mag. p. 116) have yet 
been able to influence the latest representations of 
the paradisaical relations. Bohme’s views of the sex- 
ual relations are perfectly abominable. It has been 
maintained that in the first chapter the creation of 
the stars is laid on the fourth creative day for the 
purpose of counteracting the heathen star-worship ; 
since the stars, or heavenly bodies, are brought in as 
conditioned by the preceding creations, especially 
that of light. In analogy with this view, and in 
opposition to the animal-worship of the heathen 
world, would the passage before us the 
beasts as creations subordinate to man: im the first 
place, because man had to give them names, and, 
secondly, because among them all he found nothing 
of like birth with himself, to say nothing of any 
superiority. At all even der epi apr, se 
passage presents a very significant elevation 
woman, as human, over the lower animal-world, and 
her equality of birth with the man. It is no real 
difference, as Knobel holds it is, that here the Crea- 
tor forms the beasts out of the ground, whilst in the 
first chapter they come forth (and yet in consequence 
of the creative word) from the carth. ing and 
forming are just different points of view of the same 
conception. The apparent difference proceeds partly 
from this, that here we have the more definite, namely 
the forming of the beasts out of the earth. The 
beasts of the field; taken here in the comprehensive 
sense—the wild and the tame.—And every fowl 
of the air (the heavens).—The fish of the sea and 
the reptiles are passed over. Keil finds the ground 
of it in this, that both classes, the beasts of the field 
and the birds of heaven, are like men in formed 
out of the earth, and, therefore, stand to him in nearer 
relation than the water-animals and the reptiles. 
But the earthy matter is found also in the two last, 
although it may not be without meaning that both 
the classes here preferred were formed out of the 
adamabh. More to the purpose is the second 
mentioned by Keil, that “God brought the beasts to 
Adam to show him the creatures that had been or- 
dained to his service.” At all events, the domestic 
animals are of these two classes. It is specially to 
be considered, moreover, that in these beasts there 
is already a more mee ria which is a symbol 
of human 8; lly is this the case with 
the birds. Still the main purpose set forth is: to 
see how he would name them. With the intuitive 
knowledge of the beasts there follows the naming of 
them ; for speech is the th t outwardly realized * 
(on the apna: piper pati oe and speaking, 
sec Kei, p. 47); an e naming commences 
the dcmnlakon, Consequently the first science to 
which God introduces man is the science of nature ; 
his first to which he is led for the mention of 
zoological properties, is the of the animals. 
That this his naming was an out, and 
that the domestic animals followed his call, 
lies included, as matter of fact, in the very represen- 
tation itself. From this centre spreads cut the know- 
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ledge of man over all nature.—Ver. 20. And the 
man gave names.—Here the cattle have the first 

in the selection, because their place, in the 
aay? next to man.—But for Adam.—We do not 
translate for man, since the principal thing here is 
the care for the individual man, for Adam. The new 
knowledge satisfied his need but not his heart.—Ver. 
21. A deep sleep to fall.—_mo7"M, a deep sleep, 
in which the consciousness of the outer world, and 
of his own inward life, is wholly gone. ‘Sleep, in 
and of itself, is ordamed for the divinely created 
human nature, and is pr tape Ale era aA 
creature of earth, as the change of day and night for 
the universal earthly nature. SBut this deep sleep is 
different from natural sleep, and God causes it to fall 
upon man in the day-time, in order that out of him 
he might create the woman.” Keil. Thereto the 
remark of Ziegler: “Everything out of which some 
new thing is to come, sinks down before the event 
into such a deep sleep.” In fact, this preparation 
for a new being suggests to our minds the preceding 
creative evening. In Job iv. 13, MO 35M denotes a 
deep sleep in which a dream-vision (a clairvoyant or 
seeing dream) unfolds itself. On this account, prob- 
ably, have some interpreters thought that here also 
there was intended an ecstasy or vision.—And took 
one of his ribs.—According to Béhme, man had 
lost the magical propagation (of which he was capa- 
ble by means of his an ic nature), through his 
fooging in sleep (the forty-days’ sleep of the tempte- 
tion) for the sexual contrast, and that the woman 
proceeded from him not in consequence of a creative 
act, but by means of the divine fiat remaining in 
Adam; because God saw that now he must have the 
object of his desire, since he could no more propa- 
gate himself magically. The confident theosophist 
here becomes Moses’ tutor (p. 111). According to 
Hoffmann, God must have made the woman not out 
of parta of man’s breast, but out of his abdomen, 
where there might be found a portion of the body 
capable of being lost. Keil strives in a manner 
worthy of acknowledgment to express himself fairly 
in respect to these fantasies (p. 49). As in them- 
selves they wrong not only the scriptural text, her- 
meneutica, and reason, but also the moral feeling, so 
are they still more strange through their com»ination 
with the consequences of the fall. On the other 
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question must still arise, Whence could such flesh 
have been taken? But it is just this filling from 
without, by which that vacuity, or that want, which 
was ordained to is removed. Delitzsch lays 
stress upon this, that Adam must have been already 
complete as man before Eve was taken from him. 
But thereby the symbolical side of the representation 
is marred. So far as the fact is concerned, it is sat- 
isfied by izing that the sexual contrast is first 
called into being in the way of the unfolding of the 
first human form. This fact, on its physical side, is 
ever reflected in the child-world. Delitzsch pre- 
sents the view that the outward form of Adam was 
not double-sexed. “To speak generally, it was 
without sex. In its most refined nature Adam had 
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the sexual contrast in himself. With its going forth 
from the unity of his personality, there necessarily 
connected itself that configuration which was de- 
manded for the then commencing sexual life.” The 
expression : he built (33), indicates the farther ma- 
ternal appointment of the woman (from M35, to build, 
comes j3, ben,a son). In respect to the wide-spread 
view of antiquity concerning the sexual unity of man, 
see Knopxr, p. 35.—Ver. 22. And brought her 
unto the man.—‘“In the passage above we recog~ 
nize God as the first teacher of language ; here he 
appears as the first bridesman; speech is, in some 
respects, emblematical of the divine, and so, too, is 
iage.” Delitzsch.—Ver. 23. This is now.— 
Literally: this once, or this time. In contrast with 
the long missing of his help, he finds a¢ lust his de- 
sire foalised: Ene it ig—or this is it. The demon 
strative pronoun MX? not only expresses, by ite 
threefold tition, the joyful appropriation of 
Adam, but serves as a specific feminine indica- 
tion. He immediately recognizes the fact that she 
is formed out of his being, out of his solidity (his 
bone), out of his sensibility (his flesh), and yet his 
counte ; therefore, in correspondence with the 
fact of her derivation from him, and her belonging to 
him, does he give her the name maness (woman, as 
the old Latin has it, vira from vir). It is not exact 
ly certain that the woman was taken from the heart- 
side: nevertheless it is a probable interpretation of 
this symbolically significant narration. At all events 
is she taken out of his breast, and not out of the 
lower part of his body. According to Knobel it is, 
because she stands by his side (Ps. xlv. 10) and is 
his attendant, his companion, and his helper. The 
Hebrew readily expresses the conception of attend- 
ance through such phrases as at hand, by the side 
(Job xv. 28; xviil. 12), 359 "xw, to be a compan- 
ion, & friend (Jer. xx. 10).—Ver. 24. Therefore 
shall a man.—The question arises whether this is 
something farther said, and to be understood as 
Adam’s speech, or whether it is the remark of the 
narrator. In Matt. xix. 5, Christ cites this 
as the word of God. That, however, makes no dif- 
ference; since Adam may utter the word of God de- 
rived from the divine fact, as well as the narrator. 
It seems to favor the idea of the narrator’s speaking, 
that he so often inserts his remarks with an jD7>3 
(wherefore; ch. x. 9; see Delitzsch). On this ag- 
count Keil decides that it is the language of the nar- 
rator, especially since it is spoken of father and 
mother. Delitzsch, however, insists that the words 
must be taken as a prophetic or divining expression 
of Adam himself. The word must evidently have 
the significance of a moral life-ordering for all 
humanity—a meaning which results from this expres- 
sion maness, Or woman. Itis, therefore, most closely 
connected with what precedes, and suits better here 
the mouth of Adam than that of the narrator. 
With the latter it would have been merely a histori- 
cal remark, with which, moreover, the future tense 
would not have been consistent. In the mouth of 
Adam it is a law of life for all human time, and, in- 
deed, of such a nature that it expresses, at the same 
time, a feeling of self-denial in that he gives to his 
children, in the conclusion of marriage, a free depar 
ture from the ancestral home. It is evident that 
here all the fundamental laws of the marriageife are 
indicated. 1. The foundation.of the same, the sex- 
ual affinity; 2. the freedom of choice (as this availe 
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also for the wife in relation to the recognition of the 
man, and the free departure from father and mother) ; 
3. the monogamic form of marriage and its original 
indissolubility. They become one flesh—an expres- 
sion which does indeed include the sexual connection, 
but, as 0 ing lying beyond all that, it expresses 
the easent.al unity an higher wholeness of man in 
man and wife. 4. The ivity of the departure 
from father and mother; the first relation is not 
taken away by the gecond, but only made subordi- 
nate to it; it sapposes the relations to be normal.— 
Ver. 25. And they were both naked.—“ In this 
view, that the first men went naked, all other anti- 
quity agrees with the Hebrews, e. g., Paro: Politt- 
cus, 272; Diop. Sic. i. 8.” Kno itions of 
this condition of nakedness entirely opposed to each 
other are found in Knobel and Delitzsch. “They 
had, therefore, in pai ern. no feeling of shame, 
and none of that m insight to the beginning of 
which such feeling of shame belongs. After the 
entrance of the latter they made themselves aprons 
to cover their shame (ch. iii. 7), and at a later period 
they were furnished with clothing from the skins of 
beasta. People wholly uncultivated go perfectly 
naked, those that are somewhat cultivated have 
tial coverings, whilst those who have a complete 
civilization go wholly clothed.” Knobel. On the 
other hand, Delitzsch: ‘‘ Their bodies were the cloth- 
ing of their inner glory, and this glory (rightly under- 
stood) was the clothing of their nakedness.” And, 
finally, Keil, with a more apt conception of the case: 
“Their bodies were made holy through the spirit that 
animated them. Shame first came in with sin, which 
took away the normal relation of the spirit to the 
body, begat an inclination and a desire in conflict 
with the soul, and turned the holy order of God into 
sinful enticement and the lust of the flesh.” In the 
view of Knobel, Grecian art must be accounted a 
coarser thing than many a crude myth repre- 
sentation. But as the first men must be disti - 
ed from mere naked savages, 80 also are they not 
to be regarded, according to a Jewish Midrash cited 
by Delitzsch, as something transparent or luminous 
“which the clouds of glory must have overshadow- 
ed.” Nakedness is here the expression of perfect 
innocence, which, in its ingenuousness, elevates the 
body into the spiritual personality as ruled by it, 
whilst, on the contrary, the fe of shame enters 
with the consciousness of opposition between spirit 
and sensual corporeity, whilst shame itself comes 
aa the presentiment and the actual feeling of 

‘It. 

{Nore on tHE Trax-Svocessions oF THE SIxTH 
pa a or THE Enrx-Lirx.—This second account, 

its latter part, appears to be an enlargement, or 
magnified picture, of the sixth day. Taking it in ita 
intrinsic character, or apart from any outside diffi- 
culties of science, it strongly suggests two thoughts: 
First, its pictorial aspect, on which we have already 
4welt (Introd. to Gen. i. p. 153), and, secondly, that 
the events here or painted, could not have 
been regarded by the narrator himself as all taki 
place, in their consequential nexus, within the time 
of a few solar hours, or the latter half of one solar 
lay. He could not so have told the story had such 
a view been constantly present to his own mind. 
The consistency of impression would be utterly de- 
gtroyed by the rapi Here is a consecution of 
events growing y out of each other, each one 
sprepering the way for what follows. Here are forma- 
‘tions, growths, seeming natures, conditions of life, 


wants growing out of such conditions, adaptations te 
gach wants, preperations for such adaptations, a 
course of discipline for man, a development of know- 
ledge and of out of such discipline, the 
means for such geting Satins a strange state of hu 
manity called a trance or deep sleep, a wondrocs 

in the previous human nature arisi 
i most sige Henge but all there, in cohe- 
rent continuity. ides this, there is the prepare 
tion of a part of the earth for the new inhabitants, a 
state of conscious innocence without shame, imply- 
ing some course of life, longer or shorter, to give the 
representation any moral significance—the ordaining 
a law indicating some course of life according to it, a 
divine intercourse and teaching, a probation, a tempt- 
ation, and a fall into sin. All of this, at least down 
to the making of Paradise, was on the sixth day, and 
the rest in consecutive series with it. Now did this 
chain of events, or the greater part of them, take 
place in the afternoon of one solar day? It is nota 
sufficient answer to say that God’s almighty power 
might have caused such a rapid shifting of scene. 
It is a question of style, of consistency, of descriptive 
impression. It might have been 80; but then the 
aspect given of causation, of series, of adaptation, 
would be but a show, a seeming. It would be an 
appearance of a causation without that consistent 
nexus that makes it easily conceivable; it would be 
a succession without that rtion of ante 
cedent and consequent which we find it difficult to 
separate from it; events, great events, growing out 
of each other—so treated—and yet without any real 
growth, or that proportional gradualness without 
which growth has no true meaning. There would 
seem to be a new formation, or a re-formation of the 
animal races brought into the picture—or if it refers 
to the old, a modification of them for the instructon 
and discipline of man. They are to be the means of 
developing his powers of knowl and of speech. 
Through their unlikeness to and their unfit- 
ness for rational human intercourse, there is awaken- 
ed in him the desire for higher society. And then 
that most m ous trance-state of being, in which 
there is vailed from him, as now from all science, 
that ineffable transformation out of which comes the 
duality of our human nature. The fact is told w 
according to the easiest conception, but it was & 
trance-vision to Adem, and we have no reason to 
su that his canting | descendant had the know- 
iadge of it in any revela 


thay badine arsaatead Adam had longed for some one 
e himself, snspi : 


out of 


diesmal, this now, ipsa tandem—there is an intense 
significance in this small Hebrew particle—come a 
last, bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh. Three 
times does he repeat this feminine MNT (see Dr- 
LITZSCH, p. 161). Bone of my bone :—can we doubt 
as to the origin of the symbolism in which 
the narrative is clothed? His want was satisfied, 
and the vivid picture of his dream becomes the lan- 
guage, the only possible language, perhapa, of a di 
vine work which no merely human speech could ade 
quately set forth—one of the deep mysteries of God, 
itself shadowing forth the still deeper mysteries of 
the Incarnation and the Church. 


Similar suggestions of time present themselves m 
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what is said of the planting of Paradise: And the 
Lord God caused to grow, eto. Did the t trees 
ee ae @ flower ? 
it all to a few hours and the difference is as 
mothing; yet growth, without proportion accordi 
to the natures or products grown, is in itself bo 
ee eee to the reason, 
© may conceive it, however, from a picture, or a 
vision, and such a mode of representation, therefore, 
az appearing in the style, is one of the strongest crit- 
ical ts for the vision-theory of the creative 
revelation. It is perfectly consistent, too, for in the 
subjective delineation time is given pective, 
But the grouping shows that the great things repre- 
sented could not have been thus, unless the picture 
itself be but a phantasy, or phantasmagoria, not 
geupernatural or contranatural merely, bat wholly un- 
matural, according to any conceptions our human 
faculties can form of time, succession, cause, and 
effect. Great truths, facta, ineffable truths, in- 
effable facts, are doubtless set forth, We do not 
abate one iota of their greatness, their wonderfulness, 
by supposing such a mode of tation. It is 
not an accommodation to a rude and early age, but 
the best language for every How tri the 
conceit that our science could have furnished any 
better! Her field is mduction, and, by this creeping 
process, though she may travel far relatively, she can 
never ascend to the great facts of origin that belong 
to the supernatural plane. Her e will ever 
be more or less incorrect; and, therefore, a divine 
revelation cannot use it, since such use would be an 


endorsement of its absolute verity. The simpler and 
more univereal language of the pture may be in- 
adequate, as all must be; it may fall short; 


but it points in the right direction. Though giving 
us only the great steps in the process, it secures 
that essential faith in the transcendent divine work- 
ing, which science—our science, or the science of 
ages hence—might only be in danger, to say the 
least, of darkening. It saves us from those trifling 
things commonly called reconciliations of revelation 
with science, and which the next science is almost 
sure to unreconcile. It does so by placing the mind 
on a wholly different plane, giving us simple though 
grand conceptions as the vehicle of great ideas and 
great facts of origin in themselves no more accessible 
to the most cultivated than to the lowliest minds. 
There is an awful sublimity in this Mosaic account of 
the origin of the world and man, and that, too, whe- 
ther we regard it as inspired Scripture or the grand- 
est picture ever conceived by human genius. To 
those who cannot, or who do not, thus appreciate it, 
it matters little what mode of interpretation is adopt- 
ed—-whether it be one of the ed reconciliations, 
or the crude dogmatism that calls itself literal because 
it chooses to take 0 ee ee ee eee 
it ive of vast times and ineffable causalities. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In respect to the opposition between this sec- 
tion and po he aang the Exegetical and Crit- 
ical Notes of the former. It must be very clear that 
in the present section the chronological order stands 
im the background, whilst, on the contrary, the sym- 
bolical ts itself in a more significant d 

present section is disti ed by the 
nawoe Jehovah-Elohim : The meaning is, that Jehovah, 


the Covenant-God of His people, is also the God of 
all worlds, the Lord of all creatures, who made Adam 
for His first Covenant-child, and appointed him His 
vicegerent in this dominion. Adam is the princeps, 
and so the ideal prius of the creaturely world. This 

int, of the Covenant of God with Adam, appears in 
Cocecins as the foundation of the federal theology. 
With Schleiermacher, again, it is modified into the 
representation of a religiousness overlying the con- 
trast of sin and mercy. 

8. Nature man, if it would be pre- 
vented from running wild. Only in man, through 
him, and with him, can it find its glorious transforma- 
tion. Therefore was man also, in his integrity, the 
presupposing of nature in her integrity; his religious 
and moral destiny is the condition of her higher des- 
tiny, his cudtus the foundation of her culture. In 
pure nature, moreover, are the nobler plants as well 
as the nobler animals to be regarded as in a special 
sense an appurtenance of man; in a special measure, 
therefore, are they conditioned in their being and 
well-being, by his being and well-being. Whatever, 
too, there might have before man, it was still 
as though it were not, so long as it found not in him 
its cosmical destiny. It was all an enigma; the 
solution was first to be found in man. 

4. The moistening of the earth’s soil before the 
creation of man points to the share of the waters in 
the creaturely formations (and sustenance), especially 
the human. Through the observation of this came 
Thales by his system. 

5. The creation of man. It is rightly regarded 
as an entirely new creative act,® and, indeed, as the 
very highest. And yet it is a falsely literal view of 
the anthropomorphic and symbolical representation, 
when in this act of God we are led to rd the 
earthly nature as wholly passive. Rather does this 
act, in its truest realization, presuppose the highest 
excitation and effort of the earth—we may even say 


* 'This is doubtless true of that decisive act of God 
(whether the inspiration, or the image, or both) that in 
a moment constituted the man, and the homo, 
was not. But this 


ere plastic 
just below in to the non pled 
ow - 
Be ee eee ae edimcaitisa eonmaned vith 
Promethean image, dead organisa- 


image. No one su 
ahs human body was em immediate 


Remar 
Even on this view, however, 


human soul, decisive man-creating, man-consti- 
apes. Gea which made the species, or the specific er, 
of —T. L.] 
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with Steffens, its animation. The representation has 
for its leading fundamental idea: Man the prime 
thing of the earthly creation; not that it can or 
ought to be carried out into its philosophical conse- 
quences, for then man must have been introduced 
before the earth-soil, and the formation of his body 
must have been before the creation of his soul. On 
this account we are not authorized to assign separate- 
ly the formation of the body and of the soul to two 
acts following each other in a temporal series—as 
was held in some respects by the Gnostic Saturni- 
nus, 

6. The anthropological, physiological, and pey- 
chological ideas of the passage. Com the writi 
before cited: Von Roos, ‘Zeller, eck, Delitzsck, 
Von Rudolf, and others. Before all things does the 
passage affirm that man became an indisgoluble, that 
is, a creatively established, unity—a living al To- 
ceeding out of the contrast, or the duality, of the dust 
of the earth, on the one side, and the divine breath of 
life on the other (7&3), and that these were the sub- 
stances out of which he was formed. He is, in his 
one total appearing, a living soul ; that is, the body 
too, in this human constitution, is only a special 
ground-form of the whole man, as the divine breath 
of life, on its side, is the ground-principle of the 
whole man. Spirit and body are joined together 
with the soul. These three are mutually inseparable, 
and they together make the individualized unity of 
man. To this extent may we deny that man consists 
alone of body and soul. He is always, and at any 
moment, body, soul, and spirit; though the outer 
form of the body may, by death, be loosed from its 
life, and the spirit, by sin, may sink into a latent 
state (see 1 Cor. xv. 44; Lanez’s ‘“ Dogmatics,” p. 
1243). As man, in respect to his inner life, is not 
divided into feeling, intelligence, and will, but is 
present in each of these ground-forms as the entire 
man, so also is he ever the entire man in respect to 
his outer or concrete life ; as body he is related to his 
earthly appearing, and to the sphere of such appear- 
Ing; a8 spirit, in the relation of his principial unity 
to his unitary ground, he is related to God and divine 

ings; as soul, or essential form and life, he is re- 
lated to the world of souls and the life of the whole 
universe. Man is a one with himself: individuality 
in his singleness, personality in his universalness, 
subjectivity in the mode and way of mediating be- 
tween his singleness and his universal relation. 
And so far is the e atomic, as it represents 
man as becoming a living soul (monade) through the 
highest and most intensive creative act of God. 

In reference to the essential elements and rela- 
tions of human life, however, it is predominantly 
dichotomic, as other places of Holy Writ (Ecclesiastes 
xii, 7; Matt. x. 28) distinctly represent. 

Concerning the relation of the corporeity of man 
to the earthly nature, com Scuusekt’s “ History 
of the Soul,” §10. The constituents of the animal 
body: Calcareous earth (bone), nitrogen, oxygen, 
hydrogen, oxygen gas, iron (in the blood), sulphur, 
phoephorus (in the nerves), silica (in the teeth), and, 
combined with this, fluoric acid. 

In respect to the spiritual nature of man as akin 
to God, compare Gen. iii. 6; Matt. xxii. 32; Jer. 
xxxi. 3; Luke xv. 11; John i. 49; Acts xvii, 28, 
29; Rom. viii. 16; 2 Pet.i.4; Rev.i.6; ii. 17, 
and other places.—Delitzech disputes against the 
supposition that there is in man an uncreated divine 
(p. 144); for the word aI=%, ch. i. 27, embraces, 


he says, the essential being of the entire man. Of 
the man, certainly, as a whole, but is it so especially 
of his spiritual nature? Is man, moreover, as an 
eternal individual thought of God, by virtue of his 
election in Christ, a thought in some way created ? 
We cannot say that God has created the thought of 
his love. The older theology was very much afraid 
of the idea of emanation. God imparted anythin 
to man from his own being, it meant either that 
must have given away some of His own being, or 
that something still of His being could have sinned 
in man. We must, by all means, avoid both repre- 
sentations as we must erally do in respect to 
every emanation-view. But does there follow from 
this the pure creatureliness of the human spirit—that 
a hr its God-likeness (or that in it called divine, or 
which is sup to have come from God)? Or is 
it only, as Delitzsch says, the x¥o} of the xveiua (the 
breathing of the Spirit)? Still it is a xvedua, a hu- 
man spirit. And certainly this needs the spirit of 
God for its well-being—for its own life (see 1 Cor. ii 
14; Jude 19). The mere existence of the human 
soul does not fail from the fact of its unspiritualness 
the want of the higher spirituality, or its sensuality). 

elitzsch touches upon the true relation when he 
says, “‘a creative word, although of a divine being, is 
not the Logos clothed with the eternal being of the 
Father,” Fet still does the decree concerning hu- 
manity embrace in Christ the individual elect. Be 
tween the emanation-representations, on the one 
side, and the pure creatureliness on the other, lies the 
conception of the free impartation of life in the mys- 
tery of the quickening: life from life, light from 
light, spirit from spirit. Man may be begotten of 
God by the seed of the new birth, which is the word 
of God; and when we take this as the basis of our 
belief that he can receive the Holy Spirtt, we cannot 
deny that original state of man which corresponds 
to it. 

But the passage contains already the germ of a 
trichotomy-body, soul, and spirit, which impliedly 
pervades the Holy Scripture, and is most expressly 
set forth 1 Thess. v. 28; Heb. iv. 12 (see Lancr’s 
‘‘Dogmatics,” p. 807). A similar trichotomy, as is 
well known, is found in the writings of the Platonists, 
and so, too, in connection with biblical doctrines and 
Platonic id among the oldest church-fathers. 
This continued, until through the heresy of Apolli- 
naris, the trichotomy became suspected, and in the 
following time of the middle ages, gave place to the 
more popular dichotomy. In modern times, again, 
in connection with a deeper study of psychology, 
trichotomic views presented themselves. It must 
herewith be remarked that the dichotomy, when 
simply held, is no more in contradiction to the 
trichotomy, than those dual places of Holy Scripture 
in which only God and His Logos, or the Wisdom, 
or the Angel of the Lord, are named, contain a con- 
tradiction of the trinity. The triad just as easily 
holds together fur a dual (soul and spirit being taken 
as one) as fora monad. Or rather, the monad re- 
solves itself over all, first into a duality, then into a 
triad. 

That the spirit is the principle and the form of 
unity in man—his derivation from God, and his rela- 
tion to God—is declared in Ecclesiastes xii. 7. It is 
God who has given the spirit. In like manner does 
the same text.of the Preacher say that the body is 
the finishing and the form of a ing for man, 
showing his descent from the earth, and fis relation 
to the earthly sphere. But that the soul is the form 
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of being in man, the confi on and the form of 
life, his deacent from and his reciprocal relation to 
the whole world, is declared in the very expreasion 
“* living soul.” 

The 57M M79 (breath of lives), as the divine 
principle of all life, im to man an individual 
divine principle of life, and in consequence thereof it 
became, in the whole, a living soul, and in the vitali- 
ty, or vitalizing, a conscious self-revealing soul. 
Man, as related to the eternal and the divine, is 
spirit; man, as related to the universe, is soul ; 
man, as related to the earth, or to any particular 
world-sphere wherein he dwells, is body. Concerning 
the relation of the psychological system of Delitzsch 
to the conception of Von Rudloff, see “ Notice of Re- 
markable Writings,” in the German Periodical, edited 
by Von Hollenberg, No. 8, 1859. 


For the various defective and marring statements 
respecting the triune form of man’s being, see 
Laxce’s * Dogmatica,” p. 807. Gnosticism refuses 
to regard the corporeity as belonging to the essen- 
tial being of man (80, too, the Book of Wisdom, ch. 
ix. 15). Hegelianiam regards the ‘soul as only the 
band that connects body and spirit. Later psychol- 
ogists and theologians (Heinroth, Hoffmann, and 

ers) have denied to man, in himsel/, a apirit-being ; 
he has spirit, they say, only so far as the spirit of 
God enlightens him. Beck speaks of a spiritual 
power, at least, as belonging to the human soul. It 
must be held fast, however, that man could not re- 
ceive the spirit of God if he was not himself a spirit- 
ual being (“ were not the eye adapted to the sun,” 
etc.). It is, at all events, a supposition of the Scrip- 
ture, that since the fall the spiritual nature is bound 
in the natural man, and does not come to its actuali- 
ty (see Jude ver. 10; Lanxae’s “‘ Dogmatics,” p. 311). 
Ia relation, however, to the body of man, we must 
distinguish between his cdua, the organism, and his 
flesh odpf, the material merely, the filling out of his 
appearance. In relation to bis soul, we must distin- 
guish between soul as the animal principle of life, 
and as conscious form of being. In relation to his 
spirit, we must distinguish between his spiritual 
nature and the element of the spiritual in which the 
individual spirit lives, and which enters into it. 

4. For the doctrine of the divine image, see the 
remarks on the first chapter. For what belongs 

ially to the immortality of man, see the title 
Literature as above given. We must distinguish, 
however, a threefold conception of immortality: 1. 
Tne paradisaical immortality of Adam; 2. the énto- 
pe immortality of human nature; 8. the religious 

ical immortality which is shared by man through 
bis communion with God—the life in ita deeper signif- 
icance, or the eternal life. As to what concerns the 
immortality of Adam, the Scripture supposes that he 
could avoid death under the condition of continued 
normal rectitude in the strength of his communion 
with God, or that he might fall into death through 
an abnormal conduct conformable to his connection 
with the earth. But the Scripture does not suppose 
that man could have remained immortal without ob- 
ae conditionings for the eternal renewal of his 
ife. These conditionings are embraced in the sym- 
bol of the tree of life (see below). There is, too, the 
further disclosure, that man, in the case of the con- 
firmation of his innocence, must undergo a meta- 
morphosis resembling death, and yet not death, in 
order that he might pass out of his first physical 
state of existence, where there is yet a possibility of 


his dying, into a second spiritual state of existence 
which is raised above the sphere of death. This 
appears from the translation of Enoch, in connection 
with the long enduring of the Macrobii (the early 
long-livi tediluvian patriarchs), from the trans- 
lation of Elia, and, above all, from the glorified form 
of Christ after his resurrection. It appears, too, 
from the 2 Cor. v. 2, 3 (see Lanae’s ‘‘ Dog- 
matics,” p. 818), and from the doctrine of the apos- 
tles respecting the transformation of Christians who 
should be living at the end of the world (1 Cor. xv.). 
The form of death that proceeds from sin had op- 
posed iteelf to this tendency of man to transforma- 
tion—had changed and subverted it. In respect to. 
the various ecclesiastical views of the original immor- 
tality, compare Winer: “Comparative Representa- 
tion,” p. 49. 2. The ontological immortality of man. 
At the bottom of the wide-spread prejudgment that the 
Mosaic books, as also the Old Testament generally in 
its first periods, did not teach the doctrine of a per 
sonal immortality, lic the following misunderstand 
ings: 1. In various ways was the ontological supposi- 
tion of the imperishable continuance of man which 
pervades the whole Old Testament (namely, in the 
doctrines of Sheol, of the Rephaim in Sheol, of the 
conscious condition, and in the expressions for lif 
in Sheol), confounded with the doctrine of the ethical 
eternal life. This has also occurred to one of the 
latest writers on the subject before us (H. Scuuttz: 
‘“‘The Presuppositions of the Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality,” Gdttingen, 1861). As we must distin- 
guish, however, between the conceptions of the 
physical and the ethical life in the Scriptures (a life 
without God no life, but death), and between the 
conceptions of the physical and the ethical death (a 
death without the sting of conscious eae no death), 
so also must we distinguish between the conceptions 
of the physical and the ethical immortality. Although 
the Scripture does not acknowledge the physical, 
without the ethical, as the true immortality, still it 
denotes it as continuous individual existence with the 
two attributes of consciousness and imperishability 
(Is. Ixvi. 24; Rev. xiv. 11). 2. The pathetic and 
poetical expressions for the mournful condition in 
Sheol have been regarded purely as dogmas, without 
calling to mind that there are praises of the rest in 
Sheol of a directly opposite character (as in Job iii.), 
and that, in like manner, the eee of the perfect 
nothingness of the present worldly life may be de- 
duced from many of the songs of the Church. 3. 
The fact has been overlooked that the immortality 
of the soul is just as distinctly a supposition of the 
Old Testament as the existence of God, and that on 
this account neither article is expressly taught, but 
only ap in language on occasions which call it 
out, and then wholly as something thus presupposed. 
4. No distinction has been made between the first 
germ-form which is peculiar to this doctrine, as it is 
to most others in the earlier books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and ite later development; and, therefore, too, 
has there been no distinction made between the rami- 
fying ontological definitives (such as Sheol, Rephaim, 
appearings of the dead, awakenings of the dead, 
questionings of the dead), the ethical definitives 
(such as covenant with God, confidence in God) and 
the synthetic, out of which the doctrine of the resur- 
rection gradually came forth (such as the tree of life, 
the translations of Enoch and Elijah, together with 
the doctrine of the resurrection that prevailed in the 
rophetic period). Still less has it been considered 
how gradually Sheol came to be regarded as a place 
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of life, how gradually the shades come to form two 
divisions, those that are enjoying the holy rest, and 
those that are the subjects of penal suff ow 
gradually faith in the living God becomes faith in 
that eternal life which consists in communion with 
him (Ps. xvi.), and how gradually the resurrection 
comes to its most definite form (2 Mace. vii.). The 
decisive word, as Christ interprets it, Matt. xxii. 82, 
is the designation which God gives to Himself, Exod. 


pious 
itsel, ings apace ion of thetr own personal 
A or aD Pe ietibiae of this point it must 
be observed: 1. That the abode in Sheol is to be re- 
garded rimarily as the continuance of the death-doom 
by sin. Just as death, the wages of sin ac- 
cording to Paul, or the birth of sin according to James, 
begins in this world with sin (the inner death accord- 
ing to John), with mortality and sickness, so does it 
also continue on in the other world under the relative 
ideas of nakedness, imprisonment, restlessness—in a 
word, under the intensified form of a penal or disci- 
plinary relation to a future redemption. Therefore 
it is that even in the pious of the Old Testament, the 
condition beyond the grave is reflected in this world- 
consciousness, presenting itself in a form for the 
most part gloomy, sad, trembling, and terrific. 2. It 
must be kept in mind that Moses had to establish 
the theocratic belief of the Jews in direct contrast 
with heathenism, and especially the heathenism of 
the Egyptians, from the midst of whom they came, 
and was therefore led to give the strongest and most 
significant emphasis to the present life; because the 
Egyptian religion was most specifically a worship 
having relation to the state beyond the grave—that 
is, to a 8. con 7 "acinus = in entire 
correspondence e ip egrees by 
which Israel was to be educated that Moses should 
represent the retribution as being principally in this 
world, and, indeed, as impending every moment, like 
meen that followed close upon every step of hu- 
man conduct. In entire confo to truth did he 
direct the people in this first step of belief in retribu- 
tion; for, in retribution is an immediate (or 
ever-impending) thing. Everywhere, however, the 
hope of a future life gleams out of his doctrines and 
his institutions. The promise of long life was the 
outward hull of the promise of eternal life; the 
symbolic death-offering was the emblem of hopefal 
resignation to God in death; and how shall piety in 
death find its reward otherwise than in the time be- 
yond the grave? Above all, it was the covenant of 
God that furnished the richest guaranty (Exod. iii. 
6). 
Ea OF 4 Forore Live 1n tHe OLp TesTaMeEnt. 
—The doctrine of a future life is in the Old Testament 
as well as in the New, but in a different manner. In 
the latter it is for all who read, declared undeniedly, 
if not dogmatically; in the former it is for the devout 
and believing. There is thrown over it a vail of holy 
‘reserve, making it all the more impressive when the 
truth is seen through it. But for this the Sadducee 
had no eyes. He could not find texts declaring it 
preceptively as he found the law laid down for mar- 
rying a brother’s widow. He came to our Saviour 
with his puzzle, and doubtless deemed it unanswera- 
ble. The course taken by Christ, Matt. xxii. 29, is 
very remarkable, and it is astonishing how little 
weight it seems to have had with writers of the War- 
burton school. He does not meet the caviller with 
the texts we would have expected. He does not 


cite such passages as Ps. xvil. 15: “I shall be satis. 
fied when I awake in thy likeness;” or Ps. xvi.: 
* Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol;” or Ps. xxiii. 
24: “Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel and 
afterward receive me to giory;” or Is. xxvi. 19 
where a resurrection seems to be spoken of; or Dan 
xii, 2, where it is expresaly declared. The Sadducee 
would probably have been prepared with some ex- 
planations of these, such as are now offered by the 
modern rationalist. Instead of them our Saviour 
Testament: I am the God of Abraham of Ineae, ond 
estament: J am of A of Isaac, 

of Jacob, The Sadducee had heard it fy ta 
of times in the ogue, but saw no in it 
about a future life. It may have been to in 
other respects, a favorite passage ; for though called 
infidels in modern times they were the strictest of 
Jews, glorying strongly in their ancient i 
descent. ‘I am the God of Abraham, God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob:” this they were famil- 
iar with; but Christ’s appendix was as startling to 
them as it was conclusive: He ts not the God of the 
dead but of the living. God’s covenant with man 
proves His immortality. He does not deal thus with 
beings of a day. He does not thus solemnly declare 
Himself the God of things non-existent. Abraham, 
and and Jacob, are still present realities, not 
living in their children, simply, but rather their chil- 
dren living in them. The divine care of a chosen 
people thus continued from generation to generation 
implies a continued being the individuals that 
ee it, and without which the whole series 
would have no more spiritual value than any linked 
succession in the animal or vegetable world. They 
still “live unto Him.” 

Let the reader test this by endeavoring to fix in 
his mind the idea that the Old Testament writers all 
regarded themselves as beings destined soon to de- 
part into nothingness—in other words, that they were 
all sheer animal materialists. Let him carry along 
this impression, and keep it constantly present in 

the Psalms, the Prophets, or even the Book 
of Proverbs. What a discord will arise between it 
and many of their vivid utterances, even th 
there is nothing in them, dogmatically or didactively, 
about a future life. Did men who believe in no 
hereafter ever talk so? ‘“ Whom have I in heaven 
but Thee, and there is none in all the earth that I de- 
sire beside Thee: Flesh and heart fail, but Thou art 
the strength (the rock) of my soul: Thy favor is life: 
Thy loving-kindness is more than life: My soul faints 
for"Thee, the living God: For with Thee is the foun- 
tain of life, and in Thy light do we see light: Thou 
art our webcam in : Doubtless 
Thou art our Father even though Abraham be igno- 
rant of us and Israel acknowledge us not; Thou, Ob 
Lord, art our Father and our Redeemer: Art Thou 
not from ever) , Jehovah, my God, my Holy 
One? we shall not die.” Or take that oft-repeated 
Hebrew oath: As the Lord liveth and as thy soul lie- 
eth; what meaning in such a connection of terms? 
How does all this lofty language immediately collapse 


at the presence of the low ma idea! Even 
the language of their despondency shows how far 
they were the satisfied animal or earthly state 


of soul: Shall dust praise Thee? Shall Thy loving 
kindness be declared in the grave, or Thy righteous- 
negs in the land of oblivion? It was bidding farewell 
to God, not to earth, it was losing the idea of the 
everlasting covenant and its everlasting author, that 
imparted the deepest gloom to their seasons of scep- 
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theism. It was in just such travail of the spirit that 
the hope was born within them, This was the sub- 
jective mode of its revelation; and, thus regarded, 
the very texts which the ancient or mod- 
ern, would quote in favor of his denial, testify to a 
crue spirituality—to a state of soul most opposite to 
his own. And this style of is not confined 
to the devotional or prophetical Scriptures. It 
‘gleams ont in ions interspersed am the 
Fistorical details the Jewish home-life. What a 
people, says Rabbi Tanchum (citing the words of 

il, 1 Sem. xxv. 29), where even the women 
speak so sublimely, and beyond even the philosophers 
of other nations, about souls bound up in the bundle 
of fe (or lives, O° ANZ). See Pooocne’s 
“* Notes to Porta Mosis,” p.98. It may be very easy 
for the rationalizing interpreter to put another face 
on such a passage as this, but it may be only because 
in his case, as in that of the Sadducee of old, there 
ia a vail upon his heart in the reading of the Old 
Covenant. 

Sach an expanding spiritual sense (in distinction 
from the merely fanciful or the cabalistical) is for 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear; and, 
thus regarded, it may be said that the future life of 
the Old Testament, even with this vail thrown over 
it, has far more of moral power than the Greek 


Hades, or any spirit-world mythology of other ancient 
nations whom the rationalist woul resent as sur- 
ing the Jews in this respect. e latter were 


doubtless far behind the Greeks in distinctness of 
conception and | ; but this was because God did 
not mean to leave His people to their fancies. He 
gave them, and especially the pious among them, the 
spirit of the doctrine, but so kept it in holy reserve 
that they could not turn it into fables —T. L.] 


8. From the circumstance of its not being said 
that the woman was inspired by the breath of God, 
Delitzach is inclined to follow, with Tertullian, the 
so-called traducian theory, or the generic propaga- 
tion of the human soul. This argument, however, 
de silentio, proves nothing; since Adam, in relation 
to Eve, also is the type of the creation of humanity. 
And so we adhere to this: The body of man proceeds 
from propagation (traducianism), the soul is created 
(creationism), the spirit is pre-existent as the idea of 
God. 

9, Paradise.—See the article “Eden” in Wires, 
and the literary catalogue there given. See also 
Herzoc’s ‘‘ Real-Encyclopedia.” Paradise (Hebrew, 


34; Septuagint, rapd3ecos, that is, a walling or fenco- | Winer 


Ing round, a place enclosed as a en), like all 
facts in is, especially of its er history, was, 
on the one side, an actuality, on the other a symbol; 
and the latter, indeed, in a special degree. In favor 
of its actuality there is, first, the fundamental thought: 
there was a home of the human race; secondly, the 
territory of this home, the region in which the 
Euphrates and the Tigris had their sources, or West- 
ern Asia as appears probable from other reasons; 
thirdly, the mention of the well-known rivers Phrat 
ae ene Hiddekel (Tigris), together with other 
eatures. favor of the clear symbolical significance 
of Paradise there is the figure of the one stream that 
afterwards divided itself into four different streams 

ing out from thence into the world, as also the 
inelosure of the garden, and especially the two trees 
with their wonderful ificance. The theological 
Views respecting P. embrace- two extremes: 
whilst some would regard it as extending over all the 


earth (Ephraim the Syrian; and a multitude of suot 
extravagant opinions as cited by CaLmet: Comment. 
litter. in Genesin, p. 81), others, on the other side 
would reduce it to one common section so appropri 
ated as to have a eommensurate influence upon the 
first men. Between these lies the sound view of the 
church, which supposes for the pure a pure sphere of 
nature, for the care-needing a motherly bosom of 
nature, for the innocent a heavenly, peaceful, holy 
region, for the child-like a with its fruits (see 
Lanozg’s “Dogmatica,” p. 896). The exegetical 
views respecting the e divide themselves into 
the historical, the allegorical, and the mythical. The 
historical views, again, fall into two classes: those 
that maintain the possibility of yet determining the 
region of Paradise, and such as suppose the configu- 
ration of the earth to have been so changed by the 
flood that the place of union of the four rivers can- 
not now be pointed out. Both assume a significant 
change of the earth, especially since the fall of Adam, 
or the of the human race. The allegorical 
views divide themselves into the Gnostic or the theo- 
sophic-allegorical (Philo, Jacob Bohm, and others), 
and into the mystic-allegorical (Swedenborg and 
others). The mythical views may be divided into 
the predominantly theological or philosophical, or 
the predominantly geographical. First Class: a. 
Calvin, Huetius, and others: Paradise, they 
say, lay in the district in which the Euphrates and 
the Tigris unite (Schat al Arab); the Pishon and the 
Gihon are the two principal mouths of Schat al Arab. 
b. Hopkinson: Paradise was the region of Babylon; 
the two canals of the Euphrates form half of the 
number of the four rivers. c. Rask: The same 
region probably, only let there be added to the two 
well-known streams the two subordinate streams of 
the Schat al Arab. d. Harduin: Galilee. ¢. Hasse: 
Paradise lay im East Prussia. Second Class: Change 
in the course of the rivers. Clericus, and others: 
Paradise lay in Syria (Kohlreif and others: Damas- 
cus). Third Class: Puiuo: De Mundi Cpyficio; 
Jacop Boum: Mysterium Magnum. Fourth hs 
See the article ‘““Swedenborg” in Hgrzoe’s “ Real- 
Encyclopedia.” Fifth Class: The mythico-theologi- 
cal, or strictly mythological, view, which makes it 
the story of the four worid-rivers that come from the 
hills of heaven, and wander over the earth (Von 
Bohlen and others). Aizth Class: The mythi 

Bertheau: ‘“ Geo- 


1848. 


matter of fact contained (Less, 
others), an allegorical 
hieroglyphical, not very distinguishable (J. G. Rosen- 
miiller and others), p. 290, wherein he protests 
— the conjectures of Hiillmann and Ballen- 
t. 
According to Verbrugge, Jahn, and others, the 
one Paradi may be understood of a region 
in streams. We suppose that the stream 
has a most special symbolical importance, and de- 
notes, generally, the well-ground of the Paradise- 
earth. With this, however, there is easily connected 
the historical view of Reland and Calmet. Accord- 
ing to this, Pishon denotes the Phasis which rises in 
the Moschian mountains, stands in connection with 
the gold-land of Colchis so famed in antiquity (Colchis 
= Chavila), and flows into the Black Sea; Gihon is the 
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Aras or Araxes (the Phasis of Xenophon, M"%, to 
break forth = dpdrrw), which likewise rises in Arme- 
nia, and flows into the Caspian Sea. But Cush is the 
and of the Kosszans, which Strabo and Diodorus 
ie in the neighborhood of Media and the Caspian 
According to this, Armenia would have been 

the terr‘‘ory of the ancient Paradise. Knobel also 
had first presented the grounds (p. 28), which are 
in favor of Armenia, out of which, moreover, the 
iluvian men proceeded. On this account have 

d, Link, Von Lengerke, Kurtz, Bunsen, and 
others, supposed it to be Armenia. It is objected, 
however, to this: 1. That the names Havila and 
Cush, in other places, belong to the South. The 
name Havila, it may be said generally, is not geogra- 
phically determined; but the name Cush, together 
with the Cushites, can just as well be extended from 
the north to the south as that of the Normans (see 
Kurrz: ‘History of the Old Testament,” p. 59). 2. 
No Armenian district can be summarily danced as 
the native land of gold, bdellium, and the onyx. In 
regard to the gold, however, Colchis presents no diffi- 
culty. Just as little are the bdellium and the onyx 
to be denied of this district, since it evidently has 
something symbolical. Objection 8d: It is said that 
the cherubim are not to be found in Armenia: but 
where on the earth was the home of these? And 
then, too, must many indications point to a more 
northern highland. But the places commonly cited 
for this purpose, Ps. xlviii. 8; Is. xlviii. 18, prove 
nothing, and Ezek. xxviii. 13 is a pure ideal painting. 
Moreover, the analogies of the Albordi, the Medo- 
Persian mountains of God, and the Indian mountains 
Meru, appear to be merely reflexes of the Paradise- 
story; and the same may be said of the Chinese 
mountain-tract Auenlun. In other respects the 
analogies and combinations collected by Knobel are 
communications of great interest, Keil states a 
reason why the (now the Kur) should be put 
in place of the Phasis (p. 42); it is the fact that the 
rising of the Phasis lies beyond Armenia. This rea- 
son would be decisive, if we had to insist upon the 
pure literalness of the origin of the Paradise rivers. 
He holds, in like manner, that the Gihon is the 
Araxes: the sundering of the four streams he ex- 
plains by changes in the earth’s surface, yet not 
alone through the flood (Note, p. 44). Finally, ac- 
cording to Delitzsch, the Pison must relate to the 
Indus and its river territory to India, whilst the 
Gihon is the Nile (pp. 149, 620). Afterwards he 
came to regard the combination of Bunsen as having 
a good degree of probability (p. ee and then he 
represents the mutually opposing difficulties by the 
concluding alternative: We must either acknowledge 
the incomprehensibility of the narration, or accom- 
modate ourselves with the admission that the certain 
knowledge of the four rivers has been lost in the 
disappearance of Paradise itself.—Zhe actual and 
eymbolioa importance of Paradise. The garden in 
Historical. The heavenly earth-bloom which 
surrounded the new-born man, who is to be ed, 
indeed, as full-grown, and yet childlike and inexpe- 
rienced. The point of the earth’s congeniality, 
wherein the divine earth-culture is in unity with the 
earthly nature—when the fruit-trees are of the noblest 
quality, the grain grows wild, the beasts attach them- 
selves to men in the domestic state, whilst there is 
allotted to men an abundance of simple food (fruit 
of trees, the nourishment of children) to be procured 
by an easy labor of the body, and a thoughtful care 
on the part of the mind.—Symbolical significance of 
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Paradise. The general correspondence between the 
pure, peaceful, serene, and blessed man, and the 
pure, peaceful, serene, and blessed world of God. or 
the inward communion with God, and, aed erm 
to it, the outward, sensible presence of in the 
surroundings of humanity. In its more special signif- 
icance: 1, The heavenly disposition of the earth, 
the rich paradisaical soil; 2. the objective paradisai- 
cal aspecta of the earth, as the subjective in the eon- 
templation of children and of men attuned to a festal 
life; 8. the promised land, the consecration of the 
earth through the salvation; 4. the kingdom of giory 
above (Luke xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. xii. 4); 5. the earth 
glorified for its union, at some future time, with the 
heavens (2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xx.).— Zhe vocation in 
Paradise. Historical: The serene, free activity of 
the child in contrast with the necessity and the 
pains of labor proper. The true keeping of entrusted 
good against a damage yet unforeseen, especially 
through self-keeping in contrast with the later anxious 
watching. Symbolical: The calling of the pious 
and blessed, according to its positive and negative 
sides. A holy office of labor, a holy office of defence, 
and, through both, a holy ministry of instruction.— 
The Paradisoriers: 1. Historical (see above). 2. 
Symbolic. The four world-streams in their high 
significance, as the streams of lite and blessing that 
flow conditionally from the paradisaical home of 
man.—Tihe trees in the garden. Historical: The 
abundance that surrounded the first man still simple 
and conformable to his childlike degree; food both 
lovely to the eye and ennobling in its efficacy. Sym- 
bolical: The riches of the pious and their freedom 
from want (Ps. xxiii.).— The two trees tn the midst of 
the garden. Historical: Nature in its centre endowed 
with a wonderful power of health, as also with intoxi- 
cating gifts of dangerous efficacy, which, through an 
enjoyment rash or immoderate (or, in general, having 
only the form of nourishment), exert a destructive in- 
fluence, and both alike represented there by a cen- 
tral Ma ras formation, whether it be tree or bush. 
Symbolical: The tree of life: The power of health 
and life in nature, which, in connection with the 
word of God, rises to a fountain of everlasting life in 
Christ soteriologically, and to be the nourishment of 
everlasting life in Christ sacramentally.— The tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. Nature as the tree of 
probation every way, namely in excessive, in dan- 
gerous, and in forbidden means of enjoyment.— Zhe 
paradisaical co Historical: The warning, 
inviting, and dissuading signs of God in the produc- 
tions of nature themselves, and the transformation 
of the signs into miraculous words for the ear through 
the present spirit of God. The mention of all the 
trees in the garden is in so far a command as the 
arbitrary abstinence from permitted enjoyment has 
for its consequence the inclination to forbidden en- 
joyment. There is also a reminder in it that he has 
no need of the forbidden enjoyment. Symbolical: 
The revealed will of God, in general, not a constraint 
nor an abridgment, but only a healthful barrier for 
the sake of freedom and happiness.—TZhe beasts 
brought before Adam in Parade. Historical: 
Original sympathy between the animal and the human 
worlds. Symbolical: The destiny of man, to learn 
to understand, through the gospel, the sighing of the 
creature, or to have, in general, a right knowl 

of the animal-world and of nature, and how rightly 
to use them.—Zhe naming of the beasts. Historteal: 
First exercise of the buman spirit—and especially of 
speech. Symbolical: The religious and scientific 
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t of man through nature.— Human speech. 

Historical: Hereditary disposition taking root in the 
very life of the spirit and its plastic organization, 
awakened through the moet excited contemplations 
of childhood—such as that of life in the beast. 
ical; Man’s first prophecy of nature, a presage 

his destiny to know and predict perfectly the law 
and gospel of nature.— creation of woman, 
Historical: The formation of the human pair falls in 
the period of the physiological creation of the man. 
Not after the manner a ee or at ere oral 
being, but in the way of becoming, does the 

one developing human form become perfected in the 
contrast of one man and woman. Man, as a per- 
sonality, is not conditioned through sexual comple- 
tion or integration; and man and wife are not, some- 
how, only two halves which make one whole in a 
mal sense, but perhaps in a social. The wife, 
wever, is just as much whole man as the man 
himself. She proceeds not only from the substance 
of the man, but also from his tranoe-vision in that 
deathlike sleep into which he had been cast by God. 
In —— to substance, as formed from one of man’s 
ribs, she comprehends less than Adam; in respect to 
form she is a creation of secondary power in the 
region of paradise. God brings Eveto Adam. Mar- 
iage is instituted by God, not only in respect to the 
divme creation of its contrast, but also in to 
the divine guidance of the individual choice. Man 
Inust not anticipate the decision of God, but neither 
is he to reject the destined one whom God brings 
before him—the one who through a divine revela- 
tion, as it were, and a divine consideration, is marked 
out for him as his counte 
and ing. Symbolical: The first of all high and 
sacred songs of love. Marriage the principle of the 
family state, superordinate to all other domestic rela- 
tions. Marriage in contrast with the sina of sodomy 
and fornication—in contrast with incest (leaving 
father and mother, etc.)}—in contrast with an arbitra- 
ry and sinful and forsaking. (The paradisai- 
cal indiasolubility of m e is conditioned upon its 
ties to father and mo- 


into, the marriage state.— The nakedness of the first 
: , beings. ° ; ° 


CURSUS ON THE Panavise Rrvers.—The search 
for the Gihon and the Pishon in the north is attended 
with the difficulties. Chief among them is 
the necessity it involves of finding another Cush in 
the same direction. The language of the writer gives 
the impression of a territory of great comparative ex- 
tent, and that could not easily be misunderstood by a 
reader familiar with the geographical terms employed. 
DID PIR 5D AIOm NN: that is, the river that 
goes round the whole land of Cush—clear round it— 
a wide and notable circuit. The sense of winding or 
meandering through cannot be got from the verb, 
and the references to Is. xxiii. 16, and other places 
(93 "20, PS 120, Ps. xlviii. 18: Go round about 
the city—round about Zion), do not support it. The 
ancient view that the Gihon was the Nile, and Pishon 
the Indus, though having difficulties of another at 
is more near to what would seem to be the gene 
idea of the passage: four great rivers (waters rather) 
Qrominent in the earth, and having their courses, in 
¢ome way, connected with Eden. Even if the Nile 


—Adam’s salutation | ing and 


and the Indus are not re is more easy te 
see how they came to be anciently, and almost uni- 
versally, so regarded, than to find anything corre- 
sponding to this graphic representation in the region 
north of the Euphrates and the Hiddekel or Tigris, 
One thing is clear on the very face of the account: 
the writer himself had no difficulty, and thought of 
none for the reader. He is certainly not speaking 
of things supposed to be obliterated by the deluge, 
but of places ized, however vaguely, in the 
knowledge of the day. To this assumed knowledge 
the picture is presented, though with that inadequacy 
of conception, and that generality or undefinedness 
of which necessarily marked the first 
geographical notions of mankind. It was very much 
as an early Greek writer would have done, in a simi- 
lar case, who had nothing else to go by but the map 
of Eratosthenes, or the still older one of Hecateus. 
This does not at all detract from the inspiration of 
the account, whether we adopt the vision-theory, or 
some more objective mode of raising the conceptions 
in the narrator’s mind. In either case such concep- 
tions would be shaped by his supposed knowledge, 
as this would also be the ground of presentation to 
other minds. The picture which St. John had of the 
Euphrates, in his apocalyptic vision, was doubtless 
according to the geographical ideas, more or less 
correct, which he previously possessed of that 
river. Geographical language has undergone a great 
change. wth daa emg and for a long time, has 
been so precisely de that we need to get out of 
our modern conceptions to be in a condition to under- 
stand satisfactorily the moet ancient modes of divid- 
i the earth. The nomenclature has 
become greatly and varied. We have rivers, 
lakes, seas (the G in Homer’s time called these 
two last by one name, Alusy), oceans, friths, arms of 
the sea, gulfs, bays, sounds, eto. In the earlicet 
times they were not fixed, and we cannot be always 
certain, therefore, that a general name like "12, a 
flood or flowing water, presented just that limited 
conception in every case that we now invariably con- 
nect with river, flumen, worapuds, etc. For examples 
of the wide sense of “73, see such passages as Po, 
xciii. 8: The floods lift up their voice, Mi7N), lift 
up their dashing waves, 5°23"; Ps. Ixvi. 6, it is join- 
ed with &5, and most obviously used of the Red 
Sea; see also Pas. Ixxxix. 26, So Hab. iii. 8, where 
"97733 and 673 are spoken of in the same way; 
comp. Is. xlviii 18. We deduce, too, this wide 
primitive sense from its employment in metaphors 
where there is to be denoted width, t, 
fulness: Peace like a river, "195, Js. Ixvi. 12, like 
a flood; so Is. lix. 19, enemy come in like a flood. 
Beyond the floods of Cush, Is. xviii. 1; the same 
expression, Zeph. iii. 10. See especially Jonah ii. 4: 
53330" "3, the flood went round me (the deep 
sea); compare with this Homer’s dxeavoi péeSpa, 
ee a 245. So it seems to be 
used, not so much of a river, in the limited sense, as 
of any great water, in such as Job xxii. 1 
Ps, xivi. 5. In Ps, xxiv. 2 it denotes the floods o 
chaos, the old Tehom rabbah, or “great deep,” and 
is put in direct parallelism with 5°2%: For He hath 
founded it upon the seas, and built it upon the floods, 
minm> 59. See the same word used in the same 
way, Ezek. xxxi. 15. 

Thus the "m), or great water, in the passage be- 
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fore us, Gen. fi. 10. In the Eden territory itself it 
might have had the form of a Iake—an idea, in fact, 
which the whole aspect of the account greatly favors. 
It was certainly not a spring or fountain- to four 
commencing streams, but rather a reservoir in which 
all were joined, whether as flowing in or flowing out. 
From thence they were parted, or began to be parted 
(97, see remark on 53% and references, p. 202) 
into four D°DN%. This is rendered heads in our ver- 
sion, and a0 the Vulgate, in guatuor capita. But they 
both mislead in their literalness; the Hebrew DR" 
never having, like our word, the sense of fountain- 


head or spring; the Shemitic tongues oalled the re- 
mote 5s of a stream a foot ora finger rather 
than a It became foar principal waters or 


floods, four arms (brachia) or great branches. Two 
Ge cose uae tie modern limits of the 
term, but very great rivers; so that one comes after- 
wards to be almost constantly called "3 with the 
article as a proper name—the t river, the sea or 
flood. See Gen. xv. 18; 21; Num. xxii. 5; 
Deut. i. 7; xi. 24; Josh. xxiv. 2, 8, 14, 15; 2 Sam. 
x. 16; Neh. ii. 7; Is. vil. 20; xi. 15; xxvii. 12 and 
others. From such a use as this, perhaps, came the 
more common secondary or specific application of "173 
to rivers . Tho other two, probably, sige serib 
rl aifaewit appearence. Beyond the bounds of the 
Eden territory they may have become fritha, or arms 
of the sea, or two diverging shores of a great water 
soon Losing sight of each other; yes each still keeping 
the name "73 as more applicable, in fact, to them 
(if we may judge from its primary sense) than to the 
streams on the north. 

Such a view may not, at first, seem in harmony 
with our preconceptions, but there are considerations 
to be mentioned which, on closer examination, will 
more and more divest it of any strange or forced 
appearance, In the first place, two of these 6°59 
are determined, and we may regard them as farnish- 
ng the necessary data for the determination of the 

ers according to some sense once clearly recog- 
nized. They are waters in close and even immediate 
connection with the Euphrates and the Tigris, not at 
their obecure sources, or springs, where they could 
not be recognized as BM, but where they both 
appear as parting from a common junction in the 
Eden-land. The two well-known “arpa are north 
of this junction; we must, therefore, look for the 
others on the south, and the region first to be exam- 
ined in our search for Eden is that in which the 
come This was 


ancient authorities agreed in fixing it, and to which 
also there points a concurrence of Arabian and 
ersian tradition. Here Calvin and Boohart find it. 
But where, then, are the two southern o°5M), one 
of which goes round the land of Havilah, the land of 
gold (India, says the Jerusalem Targum), and the 
other goes round the whole land of that is, 
Southern Arabia (see Gen. x. 7; 1 K x1; 
Homer: Odyss. i. 20)? The branches of the Schat 
al Arab, which completes the junction of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, fall altogether short of this 
iganabcnagh orig We might regard this delta as 
e remains of the ancient confluence in Eden, but it 
will not answer for Pishon and Gihon. The key to 
the difficulty, we think, will suggest itself, if the 
reader will keep in mind the view here taken of 


, and carry it with him in a steady contemplation 
all the waters that meet in this region of the 
earth. An ancient map, such as that of Ptolemy 
Strabo, or the still earlier one of Hecatecus, would 
best srt al but the simplest delineation 
d il to awake the thought that in the 
t of the system of waters presented by 
streams as they come down from 
he two diverging seas, or shores of 
bee below their junction, sweep 
e dia on the one side, and Arabia 
other, we have the data that determine for us 
the ancient Eden-land. It 

0 


, the val language aod of the 


of the 
baning._ Know has not yet introduced 
geographical distinctions; the internal wastes of seas 
and their connections are unknown; the pioneers or 


travellers on either diverging shore simply recognize 
them as two great waters, two mighty O°'"M), and 
ording to their most visible char- 


sentation, which is afterwards enlarged and eine es 
broad-spreading on, 
grain hig the eastern land of gold and 
diamonds, the other is the deep-fowing Gihon (com- 
pare the favorite epithet of Homzn’s ‘‘ Ocean-River,” 
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an opinion should be fortified by histor- 
ical argument, and this, we think, is found in a fact 
, having much interest for its 

sufficient attention has not 


tive significance, of these nebarim. 
Oceanus a river. It had been so called, doubt- 
before his time. He connects with it, mn 
ythology, but that does not affect 
terest, of sucha naming. Whence 
is not a sufficient explanation to call it 
concei of nature were poeti- 

vastness and wonder. The 
unknown of was full of it, and the wonderful 
was ever divine. Hence Homrn’s divine ether, divine 
fire, divine sea (alSépos dx dlys—Serndats rip—els 
Gra Bias, Iliad xvi. 865; xii. 177; Odyes. v. 261— 
compare 5X “]"M, montes Dei, Ps. xxxvi. 7). But 
though a ee ee 
paper argo e believes in Oceanus as he be- 
lieves in the Peneus and the Eurotas. Ulysses navi- 
haga ar haagnr ae Reet ship; he sails along 
one shore until he leaves it and enters the xcidua 
Saddooys, the swell of the inland sea, Odyss. x. 639; 
xi. 1. Homer's makes him none the less a 
good witness for the moet ancient geographical ideas, 
and to this purpose does the prosaic Strabo speak in 
quoting him : ‘‘ Homer,’ he says, ‘‘not only calls the 
great ocean a river (woraudby xal worapyoio pdéor), but 
gives the same name toa part of it; otherwise he 
would have (absurdly) represented Ulysses as going 
owt of the ocean info the ocean.” See Srraszo: lib. 
i. 75; also lib. i. 8; ii. 8, 5; ii. 18, where he epeake 
of the four great sinuses which were regarded as in 
z Urbs anmened Spare would prevent te ou epee 

f the su » With its four 

ce uchacian, br seein by he seoaeee ante ne 
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lets from the ocean-stream, 
tas on the north and the Persian and Arabian sinus 
en the s0 also, how he speaks in other 


uth. soi 
places of the Northern Oceanus, and its su 
It is worthy of note, too, how Homer's 
frequent jéos, and Strabo’s use of it in his remarks 
upon him, corresponds to the primary sense of the 
Hebrew “13, as a full, majestic flowing rather than 
a giidi yids ed ccgnas, Sectateanr masala 


emnis. It would take up too much space to cite 


other paseages from the Greek poets, Herodotus, ete., 
is used. One reference, how- 
to Pinpar: Pyth. Carm. iv. 250, 


&y 7 cxeavod weAdyero: aéyry 1 epudp¢, 


where similar 
ever, may be 


AFRICAN CUSH 


The maps of Ptolemy and of Eratosthenes make the Persian Gulf a lake cba ge 
marshy collection of waters of dor extent, like the which now 


reservoir, or the one 
have been wholly due to 


- It might be accounted 


the Caspian and the Pon- | because in it this river Oceanus is directly connected 


with the Persian Gulf. Jason is represented as re- 
turning “by the channels of Oceanus and the Ery. 
thrian or Red Sea,”’ by which name the Greeks de 
nominated not the Egyptian but the Persian sinus, 
ee ee ee 
8, w says ‘‘ uphrates and the Tigris 

down into the Red Sea, whilst Gihon (Geon as he 
calls it) runs through Egypt, the Greeks calling it the 
Nile.” He seems to have regarded the Egyptian 
river as in some way connected with the Scripture 


ge apt pose seer a 
wsus loquends may be explained by suppoe- 
ing that the sons of Javan, Elisa and Tarahiah’ Kit. 


tim and Rodanim, carried it with them from the old 


poaing emuges no preier than ere 


become a 
represents the doomed cities of the lain with their ancient Hdon-like fertility. The representation of 
imperkect knowledge by sup 


flow first into a lake 
Neris, aig uM 


99 
Oey, jst »” which 


thesis it wo 


of the Zuyder Zeo and the delta of the Rhine. Strabo 
tha ithe Tigcia topetner with 
and then into the sea ’—and of Onesicritus who says that “the two rivers, the papheateseece 
means @ salt-lake or marsh. See . 

seem impossible that the Bden-region could have been in the mountainous Arme- 


confirms the 
the Eulesus and the Ohoaspes (on the Zast), 


Strrapo: Lib. xv. ob. fii 


his. It is expressly said to have been DPT, and ft ts not at all easy to suppose a place for the arrator to which Arme- 


tia would have been cither east or north-cast.—T. L.] 
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home-land in the east, and applied it in their pioneer- | aleo the treatise De Wundo, falsely ascribed to Aris- 


ing among the friths and sounds of the Mediterranean. 
The Egyptians, or sons of Ham, had it in the same 
way; and this makes simple and natural what other- 
wise might seem forced or far-fetched, in such an 
interpretation of the earliest geographical language. 
This idea, too, of a great Oceanus river with its one 
farstretching continuity of shore winding round an 
extensive portion of the earth, must have had its 
origin in the east, and in that region of it where two 
vast shores met each other, and, at the same 
time, some great inland water. It would never have 
come from any aspect of things presented to the first 
migrations in the Mediterranean with its many islands, 
sinuses, friths, and sounds, ever breaking up such 
continuity, and seldom affording a view in which 
land does not show itself, however distantly, in some 
direction. Hence it was that this part of the earth 
ear name of ‘‘ the isles of the sea,” so frequent in 
ipture. As such, it became opposed to the conéi- 
gent or main eastern land of Asia; the ridge ical 
making up the world, or orbise terrarum, and thus 
presented in the parallelism of Ps. xcvii. 1: 
Jehovah reigns, let the earth (the land) rej 
Let the many isles be glad. : Dewees 


If we suppose that the Phosnicians in their earliest 
vo carried with them this idea of the Ocean- 
river, they must have had it from some more primi- 
tive source, and this is the more easily understood if 
we adept the tradition mentioned by Strabo, lib. i. 
ch. ii, 85, that the Phoenicians, in distinction from 
the Sidonians, came to the Mediterranean from the 
7 leat of the Indian Ocean and the Persian 


The ro Greek ion, as usual, carried 
the thing fa than the no less vivid but more 
sober Shemitic. They prol the course of the 
Ooean-river, not only round the Arabian, but also 
the Western or African ZXthiopia ag Hom.: Odyss. 
i. 28; Iliad i, 428; Prixp.: v. 26; Heron. iv. 
42), and so clear round Africa itself as they conceived 
it tobe. On the other hand, the eastern flood turned 
north, and encompassed the boreal regions, and so 
the idea became complete of a rorauds, or péos, that 
encircled the earth, according to the Orphic or Ho- 
meric description : 


"Oxeavds re xépit dv) B8acr yaiav EXloouy. 


The idea appears in all the old representations of 
the world down to the map of Ptolemy, and in this 
point of view it is not extravagant to regard the 
scriptural account of the Paradise-streams as the seed 
from which it all grew. Once loosed from its sober 
scriptural moorings and become a myth, there was 
no limit to the fancy. It was transferred to every 
great and unknown sea, and the legend of Jason, the 
old ocean circumnavigator, arose from the desire ever 
manifested by the Greeks to give to every world-idea 
that came to them a national aspect. Henoe it took 
80 many traditional forms. Pindar, as we have seen, 
makes him return home by the way of the Persian 
Gulf and Zthiopia; Appollonius Rhodius b him 
back by the Ister, or Danube, and a branch, or . 
off, the ocean-stream (dwoppd— ‘Oxeavoio; see 

rgonautica iv. 288, 687), into the Ionian, and so, 
round again, into the dangerous Libyan Sea; whilst 
the writer of the other Argonautica (falsely ascribed 
to Orpheus) gets him somehow into the boreal 
regions, making him return by the German Ocean 
and I¢pyn, the most ancient name for Ireland. See 


totle (Arist. : a, Leip. iv. sect, 8d). 8o 

Strabo tells us (lib. i. ch. ii. 10) that Homer trans 
ferred some things from the Pontus, such as the- 
Symplagades and the Azan isle of Circe, to the voyage 
of Ulysses—that sea having been anciently regarded 
as another Oceanus. It may be said, too, that when 
the primitive idea began to float away into the 
boundless and unknown, Cush went with it, pass 
ing over into Eastern Africa, the land of the Habesse- 


nians (Abyesinians), Kawudf usr! as the Judaico- 


Arabic translator (Arabs Erpenianus) renders this 
very name W'> in the place before us, Gen. ii. 18. 
Ethiopia is afterwards carried still farther south and 
west, and the name is sometimes given to what was 
obscurely known of Western and Central Africa, or 
the land of the Niger and Senegal. Thus it be- 
comes a word for the remote and unknown regions 
of the South,* as Tarshish is used for the distant 
West. In this way, we think, it is employed Zepb. 
iii, 10, and Is. xviii. 1, the land of the shadow of 
wings, O°DID D¥5¥ PrN (80 the Syriac renders it, 


Larosa UWX4 185), terra umbra alarum, that ia, 
as Abulwalid explains it, whose wings or sides are 
shaded (obscure or unknown)—the land "735 “23% 
DiS, beyond the floods of Cush. The thought gives 
force and vividness to the passage Ps. lxviii. $2: 
Even Cush shall stretch forth (77m, cause to run 
swiftly or eagerly) her hands unto God. The two 
lands of Cush, ‘the one at the rising (the Arabian 
Cush) and the other at the setting sun” (the African), 
were distinguished in Homer’s day, and it is not 
difficult to see how the African thiopians came 
from the Arabian, or Sabsean, Cush, by crossing the 
lower narrow of the Red Sea (one of the wind- 
ings of the Gihon), instead of being derived from the 
tians above, that is, from Mizraim, the younger 
brother of Cush. In thus regarding the Red Sea as 
a continuation of the Gihon, as in fuct it was, if our 
view be correct, we may understand how the Nile 
may have become connected with the name, and 
afterwards been taken for the Gihon iteelf. 

The Indian Ocean in the moet ancient times was 
the widest extent of water known. It was, too, 
nearer the primitive birth-place of man in the East, 
and, therefore, known before the Mediterranean. 
Even after men became acquainted with the latter, 
it was, in comparison with the older water, but a 
Aiwn, Or a 3 oa, aD broken mass of 
bays and islands instead of one long continuous flow. 
Here, therefore, in this earlier region of the Indian 
and Persian seas should we naturally look for the 
origin of that name Okeanos which it is so difficult 
to deduce from the Greek. This is what Diodorus 
Siculus does, Lib. i. 19, in what he says of the jour 
ney of Osiris to India. The derivation of Okeanoce 
from &xts rdw, as we find it in some of our lexicons, 
is wholly untenable, since ydw denotes only the trick- 


q 
* Our English version of Is. xviii. 1 mars the pasmg 
by its rendering of the interjection "7 : ‘‘ Woe to the land 
eto.” It should be Ho, as in Is. ly. 1, XOX 59 “N: 


6 Ho, 
of 


Ho, to the remotest Cush J—T. IL. 
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Hing flow of a fountain, and wxés never enters into 
any of the many epithets of ocean used by the poets, 
which it could hardly have avoided doing had it be- 
longed to the radical idea of the name. ‘Oxeayds is 
Baduppoos, Baduciuey, Badvudivns, elppoos, etc., but 
never wxupsoos. Besides, the w has every appearance 
of a prefix, being either a privative (turned into @), 
as Suidas holds to accommodate it to an abeurd deri- 
vation of his own, or, as is far more likely, the ar- 
ticle lengthened—the kean, or keon. The etymology 
which traces it to ogyges, ogen, oryjvos (if there ever 
was such a word in Greek) has as little support in 
any traceable significance, as in any tenable phonetic 
d. A word ing ancient could never have 
& primitive name, although, inversely, such a 
name as Okeanos, when its primitive significance 
had been lost, might be used for the old and the un- 
known. We may di in the same way, what 
is said of the Coptic and the Arabic kamus. 
The true on of this name will, we think, 
suggest itself in a careful consideration of four 
things: 1. The obvious fact that the o is a prefix, as 
Saidas regards it, end that it must, therefore, be the 
article; 2. what Josephus says when he calls Gihon 
ytwy, Geon, as mentioned in the scriptural desori 
sseioNbee-g Deay enh en a water; 38. the grap 
nature of Scripture as ting an 
idea held and emotionally conceived by the writer 
and his first readers; 4. the part of the world in 


which, even according to Greek historians, the name | ™ 


Okeanos had its origin. In the light of these con- 
siderations there is no extravagance in saying that 
‘D-ceav-os is 5 Pi-dy—d Tecev—d Keeoyv—d Keay.* In 
other words, it is the old full-fowing Gihon that was 
connected with the Eden-territory, and whose long 
winding shore went round that land of Cush in the 
neighborhood of which the name was first found. 
This is in perfect accordance with the usage of the 
root 73, or m3, wherever it occurs. It does not 
denote turbulence (an angry river). That notion has 
come from the effort to connect the Gihon with the 
Araxes (Greek: dpdrrw). It denotes, rather, force 
and hapa (see Job xxxvii. 8), like the BaSdvppoos 
which is such a favorite epithet for ’Qxeavds, an 
hence statelineas, as in the Aramaic, where it is used 
of a soldier or an army issuing forth to battle. So 
Pishon, the spreading (redundans), the wide-flowing, 
tipbropos, from WiD, disperyere—a fluvio redun- 
Ges.; comp. Hab. i. 8; Mal. iii. 20 or iv. 2; 
Jer.1.11. The is wholly lost in the Phasis, 
or any other stream in the mountains of Armenia, 
where some have so earnestly sought to find it. 

The difficulty of finding any other place for Eden 
but the neighborhood of the Persian Gulf is shown 
in the labored effort to transfer the famed Cush of 
the Scriptures, or the “land beyond the floods of 
Cush” (the terra obumbrata, or “ land of the shadow 
of wings,” Is. xviii. 1, with its expanding bounds), to 

¢ allow 

Uai’to stand in the middle cr at tho end of 8 word, 
either native or derived. Such a therefore, as G 


Kihon, or Kehan, would necessaril e Geon, as woe 
have it im Josephus, xewy, or plan Just so the Hebrew 


S3°Tt 94, Ge-hinnom, Gehenna, becomes yéevva; wn, 
Johanan, Iohan, becomes Iwas, “ledyvys. In roots, too, 
allied to the Shemitic, they have « for y, as Hebrew: 553 
—Greek : xvA—«vAle, xvAivde; Hebrew: 5255—Greek: 
aschos. Theo article having become constant asa in 
d-ceavor, and ened because of ites emphasis, shows the 
former of the name, and at the same time its 
ee the Kehan, the «eay, the Ocean- 


the Caucasian tribe of the Cossseans (xoocaio:) bare 
ly mentioned by Diodorus and Strabo along with the 
Mardi, the Uxii, the Elymaei, and other predatory 
hordes of like insignificance who inhabited the sterile 
plains near the ian lake. If we studiously com- 
pare Is. xviii. 1 and Zeph. iii. 10 with Gen. ii. 18, the 
inference can hardly be avoided that ""m95 “392 
wis , “beyond the floods of Cush,” can mean noth- 
ing more nor less than beyond the encompassing 
Gibon, BIS YAR 52 MX aan AMM, “ the flood 
or water that goes round the whole land of Cush.” 
In truth, what other floods or water can it mean? 
Such a description would never have been lost, and 
must be supposed to have been in the mind of every 
subsequent writer, prophet, or historian, that refers 
to a land so surround A like studious contempla- 
tion will convince us that Pas. lxvili. 32; Is. xviii. 1, 
and Zeph. iii. 10, are all one prophecy, the gathering 
of God’s chosen, His suppliant people, ma "“hy 
“zip, as Zephaniah calls them, dispersed to the re 
motest regions of the earth—beyond the floods of 
Cush, beyond the Gihon, even from the remoter 
Ethiopia, just as ‘.Tarshish and the isles,” Ps. lxxil. 
10, are used to indicate remoteness in the other 


It only remains to fortify what has been said by 
adverting to the fact that this mode of speech (that 
i ing the sea a river, or a stream, and, inversely, 
& great river a sea) remained in the Hebrew down to 
its latest use as a living We may refer to 
Is. xix. 5, where the Nile is called both t° and "m9 
in the same verse; Is, xxvii. 1, the leviathan or croo- 
odile, °5, in the sea; Is. xxi. 1, the barthen of 
the desert of the sea, supposed to mean Babylon on 
the Euphrates; Job xli. 28, where the Nile is indi- 
cated; Nah. iii. 8, the same; see also Ezek. xxxii. 2, 
Zech. x. 11, and others, and compare Koran Surat 


xx. 89, where, in the same manner, the Arabic A | 
(5°%7) is given as a name to the river, when it is said 


that Moses was cast into the sea, and the sea cast 
him, with the ark, upon the shore. - See also Lup. pg 
Disu: Oritica Sacra, 555, and Bocuarr: Hierozoi- 
oan, vol. ii. 789, where he cites Pliny as calling the 
shore of the Nile not ripam, but /ttus, a name usual- 
ly given to the shore of the sea. Compare, more- 
over, the long note on the oceanic streams of West- 
ern Asia in Rawiinson’s Herodotus, Appendix, vol. 
i, p. 446. The usage still exists in the Oriental lan- 


guages. To this day yj], the gea, is applied in 


Arabic not only to the Nile, but to any great fumen, 
or wide-flowing water; and they speak of the shore 
of such a river aa they would of the shore of the 
sea. If the account in Genesis had been originally 
given in the Arabic language, whether in its oldest 
or latest forms, there can hardly be a doubt that it 
would have been expressed in similar terms. Tho 


word 9 would have been alike applicable to the 


great inland rivers and the two long winding oceanic 
ores. 

Nor is such u so strange as it might at first 
seem to our atrictat occidental logic. Rigorously 
defined as inland streams, our greatest and our 
smallest rivers have the same specific appellation. 
To the eye, too, that views them merely as traced 
upon the map, they all appear as single lines. To 
the actual sight, however, and to the emotion, the 
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case is quite different. These refuse the that 
would Pca Gate ante Goa a 
category. see-li 0 as 

Lawrence and the Mississippi claim more to 
the Atlantic and the oceanic Gulf-stream than to the 
canal-like Mohawk, or to the mountain-torrent of the 
Sh Bs ae ta 

us arose y w 

continued, in the East, in its application to such 
rivers as the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Nile. In 
the same manner, in our North-American Indian 
tongues, is the term “great water,” like the Hebrew 
bem omor, used not only of an arm of the sea, or 
of the great lakes, but even of such rivers as the 
Ohio and the Missouri. Such a mode of speech is, 
in fact, one of the striking evidences of the subjeo- 
tive truthfulness of this early scriptural account. It 
represents an actual, though perhaps indefinite, 
knowledge, and the emotional naming that grows 
naturally out of it. It shows that it is not iteelf a 


geographical, are the result of a later process. 
not belong to the most primitive ages, occupi 
as they must be, with the and novelty of 
the real as it lies before the sense. The mythical 
succeeds. It betrays a semi-philosophizing spirit, a 
disposition to create an ideal by carrying the actual 
beyond its ascertained or supposed bounds, or to 
make some primitive knowledge, or event, the repre- 
sentative of a wide unknown. In this early story of 
the Eden-streams there is the seed of the 
and the Greek oceanic legends. Its sober truthful 
character, like that of the modest Hebrew chronology, 
is shown by its matter-of-fact limitation, and ita evi- 
dent appeal to existing observation. The mythical 
spirit would have carried the Pishon and the Gihon 
not only round Havilah and the whole land of Cush, 
but, as it afterwards did, round the whole earth 
known or unknown. This Eden account, too, may 
be regarded as the of geography. We 
need only trace the successive delmeations of the 
earth, from the earliest of Hecateeus down to 
that of Ptolemy and the modern charts of the world, 
Se as pi 
es were simply expansions ve 
central sketch.—T. L.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


In relation to the whole section.— God’s govern- 
ment of men in the beginning.— His covenant with 
Adam. 1. His gift and bl : @. The soil of the 
earth prepared for man; 6, the hand of God the in- 
strument of his formation; e. the breath of God, his 
innermost life; d. Paradise hia home, the wide earth 
his country; ¢. the abundance of Paradise his food; 
J. the beasts his school for the study of form, and his 
attendant service; g. the wife his . 2. The com- 
mands laid upon him in Paradise: a, To dress the gar- 
den and to keep it; 6. to beware of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil; ¢. to give names to the 
beasts (that is, contemplate, reco * and distin- 
guish the nature of things); d. to keep holy thé soci- 


* (Gen. ii. 19: Te see what he would call them, Min" 
R"pP7 MO. As this is commonly read and understood, 
MAN’ , to see, is referrod to God. It corresponds, how- 
priate Bagh egy inte may negeinpe Sliscardemaer sabre 
of it, to refer it to Adam in the sense of judgi e sight 
ef the mind—an easily derived secondary sense, appearing in 


ety of marriage.—The glory of God as displayed ty 
the first paradisaical wor ‘Calis power, wisdom, good- 
nessa, love).—The creation of man: 1. So grand the 

tion made for him (vers. 4-6); 2. so wonder: 
fully and richly grounded (ver. 7), so carefull 
tablished (vers. 8-18), and so gloriously com 


aim; 2. the perfection of its structure ; 8. the solving 
of its ; 4. the consecration of ita being; 
5. the bond of its connection with heaven; 6. the 


to a paradisaical spirit-world.— Man and 
nature. Man: 1. The elevation of nature; 2. the 
exaltation of nature, and at the same time, 3. the 
pupil of nature.—The first transformation of nature 
the entrance of the first man a prognostic 
of ita second transformation through the second 
man, the one from heaven (1 Cor. xv.).—The 
of Adam a history of the heaven and the earth.— 
The reflected splendor of the glory of the first hu- 
manity in the glory of Paradise.—The inward connec- 


tion and reciprocity between man and nature : 1. His 
innocence, its beauty and its peace; 2. his fall, its 
ruin or subjection to the “law of vanity ;” 3. his 


resurrection, its hope of renewed 
and his wife as the crowning a of creation.— 
The bridal of Adam a presignal e marriage 
supper of the Lamb (Rev. xix. 7).—The old as well 
as the new world prepared for a marriage chamber. 

The First Sectton (vers. 4—6).—The earth waiting 
for man, a figure of the humanity waiting for the 
God-Man. 

The Second Section (ver. '7).—The creation of man. 
1. The formation of man the work of God’s master- 
hand; 2. the nature of man: akin to the earth and 
akin to God, or at the same time earthly and divine ; 
8. the character of man asa unit,a living soul.— 
Man in his unity, in his duality,—in his threefold 
nature.—The original human dust of the earth in the 
splendor of heaven. 

The Third Section (vera, 8-14).—Paradise.— 
Paradise: 1. As a fact in the earth, the bloom of the 
earth, the home of the first man; 2. as an emblem, 
of the paradisaical disposition of the earth, of its 
Pontemplatich, of ft peraisaical pretiguration, a of 
contemplation, of ita para tion, as 
the new ise in the other world and in this. 


ory.—The man 


beasts i arias J 4, ae on life) 
society (regulation of marriage and domestic life).— 
The restrictions upon life the measure and the de- 


other places in the use of this common verb, and becoming, 

in fact, predominant in the Rabbinical Hebrew. It is sim- 

ply the transfer that takes place in the Greek ed -od (to 

se4, baggage t lrg papery ik ri wera ee poe 

might see (judge), what he would call them. It denotes an 

ints or an intuitive judgment—the first cal out of 
0 
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velopment of freedom. The ground features of the 
paradisaical life: heavenly innocence, festal work, 
oyment, clear knowledge, quiet waiting (the 


Ver. 4. The bistorseof the 


the history of man.—The rich ce of the 
name JehovahElohim: 1. Jehovah is Elohim; 2. 
Elohim is Jehovah (analogous to the New Testament 


in respect to the name Jesus Christ, that is, Jesus is 
Christ, Christ is Jeeus).—Ver. 6. The world without 
man a desert; the world everywhere incomplete until 
aoe = (the child of the election). The first 
its bleasing a presignal for all times 
(chives Sages that they grow from the rain).— 
er. 7. The creation of man as, 1. a divine rear S 
2. a divine inbreathing (80 goes the ideal before 
life, art before the realization, the sbadow or ni 
type before the truth).—The descent of Age 
earthly descent (Adam from adamah); vine 
descent (a soul from God’s breath of life).—The ori- 
ginal harmony and unity of the so and heavenly 
nature of man. How we ought to be on our guard 
against those suspicions of matter, of the body, and 
sense-nature, which claim to be profound, and 
yet are not taught in the Scriptures—Why the 
church has always held dualism to be spiritually 
dangerous, Man, in hia being an exaltation of the 
dust, a humility of the spirit, The nature of man a 
type of his destiny: 1. To build the dust into form ; 
2. to reveal the inspiration of God in his life. The 
lowliness and the sublimity of the first man Adam 
without father and mother, a foreshowing of the 
wonderful descent of Christ.—Paradise (vers. 8-14, 
see number 9 of the Doctrinal Nase Paradiae at the 
aicaperyy aed the world, and P ise at the end (the 
tree of life in the beginning and the tree of life at 
the end, Rev. xxii.).—The rivers of Paradise, figures 
of the spiritual life that, proceeding from Paradise, 
spctn vagh te och Geld los sod reso 
stones acco to their er t- 
ment, or the riches of the cath an cublen Of 
the higher heavenly riches.—7Zhe calling 7 iden 
(ver. 15): In the first chapter he is appointed raler 
of the earth. This divides itself here into two as- 
gn rer Nest pag The of Adam 
a rails of our calling. The (spiritual 


ts, outward goods) : 
Mite irae it, EE, to ine to increase, ‘eamoble second 


to keep it, that i to guard it against injury and loas. 
—Ver, 16. In Adam’s rahi aera dicey Er pir 
united ; tip feta both aig agi so in 
a still higher degree are calling an oyment 
united in the life of Jesus (John iv. Hav node 17. 
The freedom not without limi 
Gate nl tetrad eiosataa tsa teas Cotaeaed 
As God binds Himself in His love to 80 also 
should man bind himself in love to God to obe- 
dience. “For it is the self-limitation that first shows 
the master.” Freedom and limitation, tand duty, 
imseparably united. The tree of proba 1. a fact 
(a hurtful and word) of nature, as explained from 
God's spirit ve ;8, an emblem of all nara 
enjoyment that urtfal and destructive. Ao- 
Ge (Gad sill tie eo ou. primarily only a 
probation ; it first became s tree of tempt- 
sanity the of the The threaten- 
ee 2 eee imperishable 
e. Death is the wages of sin.—The animal world. 
low the right treatment of these rests upon the 
Yigght knowledge and naming of them. Peace in the 


peradiseical nature (all the animals are brought be 
fore Adam).—Ver. 18, ete, It is not good that man 


should be alone. God's j t respecting the 
unmarried state, 1. as univ 9 as conditional: — 
How all the riches of nature leave man still alone 
in the failure of kindred Man alone, in the 


midst of all the beasta, with all his knowledge. The 
true helper of man, 1. As bis image; 2. as his coun- 
terpart (his antithetical complement).—The vor Gel 
of man, how grounded, 1. on the judgment of 
2. on the solitary state of man; 8. on his deep eleep 
(trance-vision, see Job iv. 18); 4. on the divine 
of the woman out of the aide of the man; 
5. on God’s Eve to him; 6. on the love-greet- 
ing of Adam ; . on its rich and noble agg bay 
Ver. 25. The clothing of innocence: 1. The 
2. the fairest, 8. the most substantial. The Pranita 
contrast between innocence and coarseness. The 
nobility of marriage : communion of the spirit, the 
consecration of the sexual association. 

Stanxs (ver. 7): Out of the dust of the earth, 
which by moistening with water is capable of an easy 
moulding. How thoughtless the conduct of men, who 
— their body made from earth and to earth again 

whilst 1] all care of their immortal 
seule er. 15. Even in a state of innocence man 
must work, and not go idle. 1. He must be ever ac- 
tive like God; 2. he must have joy in the work of his 
hands, as God has (Gen. i i, 81); 8. he must have op- 
portunity to show, as God does, wisdom, power, and 
goodness to the creatures committed to him.—Ver. 
17. This is the covenant which God established with 
Adam. On the one side was God, and on the other 
side Adam, who in his own person represented the 
whole human race.—Sce that thou dost immediate] 
chooee the best way, and hold fast to the tree of life 
which is Christ. Taste this fruit, so shalt thou be- 
come well.—God the first lawgiver.—Ver. 20. Is the 
question asked what language did Adam employ in 
this transaction ? the most probable answer is that it 
was the Hebrew.—Ver. 21. Since at the present day 
a man has twelve ribs on each side, some have sup- 
posed that Adam must y have had thirteen 
ribs on one side. It is, however, more probable that 
God must have given him another in place of the 
one he took away. 

eee 22. Luror: Therefore stands fast this con- 

rp eg arheapne teaching of the devil, namely, 
state is a divine state, that is, or- 
duined of God As Adam gave T cacaue 0G the 
beasta, so also did he name his wife, and that, too, af- 
ter himself: “ maness” (woman) ; on this is 
the custom to be defended whereby a wife lays aside 
the paternal name, and takes that of the husband.— 
Ver. 24. Some would deduce from this merely a 
hibition of incest with father and mother. (!) 
would derive from it a proof that in contracting ary 
children need not trouble themselves about the 
approbation of their parenta. As this, however, is 
clearly opposed both to divine and human commands (it 
is still more opposed to the divine command, we may 
add, gue oc pepsi tnrmtrtanraraction 
so is it, on this account, the more strongly indica 
that the man as well as the wife, go forth the fa- 
ther’s house and commence 8 family of ere own. To 
this we may add that with the vocation of gene. 
the childlike dependence ue eo oe, Oe e 
filial obligations of love, aire and care, 
remain. Col. iii. 19; Eph. v. 25; Matt. xix.4; 1 
Cor. vii. 2. 
BuRMANE : ee ane eee 
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of the heavy week and labor of our Mediator Jesus 
Christ, who in the hard toil of His soul was wearied 
even unto death for our salvation, and, finally, on 
this seventh day, entered into his rest (Isaiah liii. 
11). So are then here also created a new heaven 
and earth, and crea namely, new men; a new 
light of the Gospel, new fruits of righteousness, new 
water welling up to everlasting life—Wherein does 
Paradise agree with heaven ?—And, therefore, is the 
family state established as the fountain-head and 
origin of all human society. 

Scuréper: Moses makes the primeval history 
of the microcosm follow the history of the macro- 
cosam.—The hints already obscurely given here and 
there in the first section (comp. ch. xxii. 21) in re- 
lation to the fall, assume a more distinct form in 
the second, as though it were designed as a prologue 
to that world-historical tragedy eo with 
chapter iii—The h esis of the ed Pre- 
Adamites, that ia, of men who lived before Adam, is 
clearly and distinctly excluded by the remark at the 
end of ver. 5, that before Adam there was no man 
to till the ground. Asa proof to the contrary there 
is also 1 Cor. xv. 45, and Acts xvii. 26.—The body 
of man appears, therefore, as a fine artistic structure 
of God.—“ Stand in awe, oh man! for upon each of 
thy consecrated members was the finger of God!” 
Herder.—As Isaiah says: Thou art our father, 
Thou art our potter, and we are Thy clay (Is. Ixiv.). 
Luther.—The spirit of life comes to the human 
soul asa gift from God immediately received into 
the human frame (ch. i, 26, 27). The soul of the 
beast, at God’s command, has its origin in that 
breath of God which pervades the elements of nature 
(ch. i. 2, 20, 24).—Only as inspired by God does 
the soul live ita true life, its human life; only by 
means of a vitalizing communion with the divine 
spirit has it true independence, and a blessed con- 
tinuance.—Vers. 8-15. The whole earth as “ 
arth was created to be a garden of God. But the 

ther, out of His abundant goodness to His human 
child, plants in this garden a little garden more pecu- 
liarly His own—a little Paradise in the greater.—God 
planted: The image is grounded on that of a human 
piven (John xv. 1; Isaiah v.).—Elsewhere the 
ipture gives the name Paradise to the abode of the 
blest, when we, perhaps, would say “ to be in heaven” 
(Luke xxiii. 48; 2 Cor. xii 4; Rev. ii 7)—A 
en: And what could have been a fairer place 

or the planting of our race? “The schools of wis- 
dom in the East are usually gardens, blooming places 
by the side of rivers.” Herder. “Moses expressly tells 
us, how this garden was gloriously filled by the 
Lord with fruit-trees of every kind, that the appetite 
of man might have no excuse.” Calvin —‘ The de- 
scription of the fruit of the trees: Captivating to the 
sight and good for food, is not without its purpose ; 
it shows that inclination and the proof of sense in 
respect to food and drink should be guides to men.” 
Herder.—Among the trees of Paradise two enigmat- 
ical names strike us. Both belong to the same : 
both are found in the middle of the garden.—Ver. 17. 
The God of the covenant is called Jehovah-Elohim. 
A covenant requires two sides.—Dying, death, the 
sense of these words he can only anticipate, accord- 
ing as their contrast with the sense of the tree of 
life grows more clear. At the moment of the fall be- 
gan the death of man. Death waxes er with 
us until it outgrows life, and conquers it—Ver. 20. 
In his wedded wife man receives what no help or 
friendship, however fair it might be, could otherwise 


have given him.—One heart and one soul.—Mar 
ives names to the beasts.—As the son of God he 
isceek s his father’s footsteps, that is, the divine 
ideas in the things created.— Vers. 21-25. The be- 
coming many out of one. This is the way of God. 

Roos: The sleep of Adam. 

RamsBacn : God acts like a painter or a sculptor 
who draws a curtain before him when he is working 
upon an excellent picture or an artistic statue.— 
Adam’s eyes are Veiled that God’s love may un- 
veil itself. The old writers noted six examples in 
the Scriptures where a miraculous work follows 
sleep: 1. The case of Adam, 2. of Elias (1 Kings xix. 
8. of Jonah (ch. i.), 4. of Christ (Matt. viii.), 5. 
Peter (Acts xii.), 6. of Eutyches (Acta xx.), “ More- 
over, the Son of God is become weak that He might 
have His members strong.” Calvin. (Eph. v. 25; 
Col. iii. 19).—The wife is from a rib; she is taken 
from near man’s heart. As in man there appears an 
image of the Creator, 80 does the wife present an im- 
age of His providence. The man was created with- 
out ; the wife was created in Paradise. Her place is 
by the fireside and in the nursery, but nevertheless 
most true it is that the world is ruled, in a most 
peculiar manner, from the mother’s bosom. 

God builded. (Ver. 22.) ‘“Designedly does 
Moses use the expression fo éuild, that he may teach 
us how in the person of the wife the human race 
finally becomes perfected; whereas before it was 
like to a building only begun. Others refer it to the 
domestic economy, as though Moses meant to say, 
that at that time the right ordering of the family 
state became complete—a view which does not de- 
viate much from the first interpretation.” Calvin — 
“Tt is worthy of note that what Moses adds: and 
brought her to him, is an elegant description of 
the espousal, or the m e presentation. For 
Adam does not rashly follow his liking, but waits for 
God, who brings her to him; as Christ also says: 
what God hath joined let not man put asunder.” 
Luther.—Ver. = ae pe makes the first 

lawgiver, and prophet. It is the song of so 

seperti from the mouth of Adam.” Veeder 
Adam makes himself known to his wife, in that he 
gives her a name in the very act of declaring her 
origin. With their name the beasts become the 
property of Adam ; with her name does the wife be- 
come his own (Is. xlifi. 1; Ps. cxlvii. 4). He names 
himself man; the relation to woman causes man now 
to become a man, in a peculiar sense. Through 
marriage the circuits of buman love are made wider 
(Eph. v. 25; 1 Cor. vii. 8,39; Matt. xix. 6, 9).— 

the Scriptures, idolatry and the denial of God are 
called fornication and adultery. The hieroglyphs of 
the anti-Mosaic law of marriage have been renewed 
by Christ in their fall splendor. To the Gospel docs 
humanity owe the restoration of its original worth. 
In our old German speech the word marriage is the 
stem-word of all law, fidelity, order, religion, cov- 
enant; not so in the new.—Naked. In the nobler 
class of men the bodily formation still reveals titaelf 
through its spirituality. 

Lisco: The development of individuals, and of 
the whole race, is grounded on society. The mo- 
nastic solitariness is not the will of God (Eccl. iv. 9). 
If man would reach his destiny, he needs help in the 
sphere of the bodily as well as that of the spiritual. 
The root ofall other society is that state, 
established by God, out of which are evolved the 
three relations of the family, the church, and the 
state; in like manner, on account of their root (is it 
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merely on this account ?) are they divine institutions. 
All pec re of ere el net a re 
bi of man; but how greatly, 

os Ficasings of communion, the advantages of 
society, perverted into mischief! This peace between 
man and beast belongs also to the prophetic Para- 
dise (Is. xi. 6). Before the fall nakedness was moral, 
modest, chaste; after the fall it becomes indecorous, 


*a remembrance of the fall, an enkindling of sin. 


_ Grrtacs: In the Hebrew writings, the first man 
is called simply Adam, that is, man ; for man is just 
as much the designation of the human race as it is 


1pe proper name of the first man. In the first man | earth, 


there was contained the whole human race, which on 
that account is called children of Adam (sons of 
man, or Adam (man) simply (just as it is with the 
names Israel, Edom, Moab, Ammon).—Adam from 
adamah. Nature must be ruled by one like herself, but 
who, nevertheless, belongs to a higher order, even as 
humanity has for its lord a God-Man.—The breath, 
the condition of the bodily life, is an emblem of the 
divine life which is breathed into man.—Just as 
heaven and earth were originally created asa con- 
trast whose two sides must more and more interpen- 
etrate each other, so also in man is there the body 
from the dust, and the spirit from God.—Man must 
not be simply a living soul ; he must also have a life- 
making spirit, even as the second Adam possessed 
it, and all believers receive it from Christ (1 Cor. xv. 
47).—As being from the dust, man belongs to the 
earth, and, therefore, to corruptibility ; like the other 
animals which die in respect to their individual being 
and only live on as creations, he has a natural life; 
as far as that was concerned he could die, but 
through the spirit derived from God was he related to 
Him as an yay arse personality, and, therefore, 
also could he keep from dying (there was given to 
him the possibility not to die); for even the dust in 
its relation to him, as also the earth itself, was cre- 
ated for a higher life of glory.—Garden-work in a 
mild climate is the easiest and the most appropriate 
for the childhood of humanity, In this may the act- 
ive powers exercise themselves for the more severe 
employments of agricultural labor. The oldest known 
fruit-trees, the domestic animals, and the grain, were 
the portion that remained to him out of this original 
time.—For the tree of knowledge, etc. To know good 
and evil is the ous freedom of the will (Is. vii. 
16; 1 Cor. viii. 8).—No want (for he lived in abun- 
dance), no enticement of the sense merely (for that 
arose first after the fall (ch. iii 6), could mislead 
him to transgress the command, but only his self-ex- 
altation, his striving after a false self-sufficiency and 
iIndependence.—In a way of childlike feeling does 
Luther regard the tree of knowledge (standing as it 


15 


did in the midst of the garden) as the church of the 
yet innocent man.—" This tree of the knowledge of 
pon and evil has become Adam’s altar and pulpit, 

which he ought to have learned the obedience he 
owed to God, to have known God's word and will, 
and to have thanked Him for it; and so, if Adam 
had not fallen, this tree would have become like toa 
common temple and cathedral.” Therefore must we 
be on oar against every view that would re- 
present the tree as proceeding from the devil’s king- 
dom, or as being hurtful in itself. 

Calwer Manual: The body from the dust of the 
the spirit inbreathed by God: Thus man be- 
longs to two worlds, the earth and heaven; he is 
Taran g enrediyol pr habaarouben™ ren to the 
highest, the uncreated, from whose efflux is his spirit. 
—The work in Paradise: There for them was their 
desire and joy, which afterwards becomes a burden, 
care, and toii.—The forbidden fruit. God only for- 
bids us that which brings to us danger and hurt, and 
that is often in the proportion of one to many th 
allowed and right, and which is useful and healthful 
to us.—The threatening of death. Not a sudden dy- 
ing like an immediately accomplished fact, but, thou 
wilt become subject to death; it means, to become 
mortal. With us, too, is death only the end of dying, 
which last begins often long before. That the man 
was created before the woman, and that, therefore, a 
precedence is adjudged to him, is clear from 1 Tim. 
ii, 18.—Ver. 19: God the Creator is also man’s first 
schoolmaster. It is also indicated in this place that 
before the fall the animal world had been more con- 
fi and dependent on man than it is now, and 
that it gladly yielded itself to his dominion; whilst 
now, in part, it stands to him in a hostile attitude 

Rom. viii. 19, 20).—Not all marriages are from God, 
ecided in heaven, but all can become sharers in its 
blessings if they seek it. 

Bunsen: There follows now the representation 
of the thought of creation, in connection with Para- 
dise and the fall, in contrast with what precedes as 
the work of creation in its chronological progress. 
There man was necessarily the last thing, here he is 
necessarily the first. For God as eternal reason can 
only think Himself (or He must ever be essentially 
His own thought), and, therefore, in creation He can 
only think His image, the conscious finite spirit. 
What lies between is the mediation of the eternal 
with the finite, This second history of creation is 
neither addition nor complement to the one preced- 
ing; it is not, to say the least, its repetition. It is 
the figurative representation of creation as proceeding 
outward from the central point of the everlasting 
idea (the doctrine of the that follows ‘his [in 
Bunsen] is Platonising and Gnostical). 
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SECOND PART. 


TILE GENESIS OF THE WORLD-HISTORY, OF THE TRIAL, OF THE SIN OF MAN, OF THE 
JUDGMENT, OF DEATH, OF THE SALVATION-TRIUMPH, OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 
A DIVINE AND A WORLDLY TENDENCY IN HUMANITY, LASTLY OF THE UNIVER- 
SAL CORRUPTION, 


RB RST SECTION. 


The Lost Paradise. 


— ee 


Cuaprer III. 1-24. 


A.—The Temptation. 


Ca. III. 1 Now the serpent’ was more subtle [properly: alone subtle among all beasts] than all the 

beasts of the field which the Lord God had made; and he said unto the woman, Yea, 

2 hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden. And the woman said unto 

3 the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden. But of the fruit of the 

tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither 

4 shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent said unto tte woman, Ye shall not sure- 

5 ly die. For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened and ye shall be as Gods knowing good and evil. 


B.—The Sin. 


6 And when the woman saw that the tree was good® for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat, and gave also to her husband [to partake with her] and he did eat. 


C.—The Guilt. 


And the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew? that they were naked, and 
they sewed fig leaves together, and made themselves avrons. And they heard the 
voice of the Lord God walking‘ in the garden in the coo: of the day Cole treen aie 
and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lora God among the 
trees of the garden. 


CO =J 


D.—The Jadgment s=a0 the Fromse 


9 - And the Lord God caiied unto Adam, ana said unto tim, “® sere art thou? 
10 And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked, 
11 and I hid myself. And he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou 
12 eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat? And the 

man said, The woman whom thou gavest unto me, she gave me of the tree and I did 
13 eat. And the Lord God said unto the woman, What is this that thou hast done? 
14 And the woman said, The serpent beguiled me and I did eat. And the Lord God said 
unto the serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle,‘ and 
above every beast of the field: upon thy belly shalt thou go and dust shalt thou eat all 
16 the days of thy life: And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed: it [Vulgate: épsa te, ete.] shall bruise* thy head, and thou shalt bruusc 

16 his heel. Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy concep- 

tion; in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children: and thy desire’ shall be to thy husband, 
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17 and he shall rule over thee. And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened unto 
the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, saying. 
Thou shalt not eat of it, cursed is the ground for thy sake [from its connection with thee]; ir 

18 sorrow shalt thou eat of it [get food from it] all the dave of thy life.* Thorns also and- 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field [instead of the 

19 garden]. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread until thou return unto the ground. 
for out of it wast thou taken, for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. 


E.—The Hope and the Compassion. 


20 And Adam [man from the earth] called his wife’s name Eve’ [life, life-giving] because she 

21 was the mother of all living. Unto Adam also, and to his wife did the Lord God make 

22 coats of skins and clothed them. And the Lord God said, Behold, the man has become 
as one of us, to know good and evil; and now lest* he put forth his hand, and take also 
of the tree of life, and eat and live forever [as the everlasting man, according to the idea of the ever- 
lasting Jew]. 


F.—The Merciful Decree of Punishment and Discipline. 


23 Therefore the Lord God sent him forth" i intensive Piel form of the verb] from the garden 

24 of Eden [the blissful garden] to till the ground from whence he was taken. So he drove 
out the man: and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubims [cherute] and 
a flaming sword which turned every way [yet ever maintaining its place] to keep the way of 
the tree of life [Seraphim ; comp. Ps. civ. 4; xviii, 10-15; Is. vi. a]. 


({' Ver. 1.—OM32. Primary sense: keen sight (secondary: iniuttion, divining). Groek : 8pdxewy (8dpues) die (Spouar). 
"3 SN; expressing great surprise: yea truly, can tt be possible? Comp. Groek pu Src with its simplicity and abrupt- 
ness.—T. L.) 

(? Ver. 6.—TTINM rendered desirable; strictly a noun: a desire, a beauty, a lovely thing.—T. L.) 

{® Ver. 7.—I19'3"5, and they knew. Before it was the verb MN", to sec; a higher knowledge than that of sensee— 
tom-sctence.—T. L.) 

[* Ver. 8.—"]5M0 may refer to 51p—the voice going. It would suit very well the interpretation which would make 
mins 53> here a name for the thunder, as in Ps. xxix. 8, 4, 5,7, 8,9; xlvi. 7; lxviii. 84; Job xxxvil.3. This is the 
view of Aben Fara, who cites Jer. xlvi. 22; Exod. xix. 19 (voice of the trumpet, gotng and waxing) as examples of qn 
joined with dip - It is thus expressly applied to inanimate things, Gen. viii. 8 (the waters going, etc.), in other places to 
the light, as Prov. iv. 18. Even in tho Hithpael form it would suit the description of a long roll of thunder, which seems 
to go all round the horizon, comp. Sob xxxvii. 3. What follows can only be interpreted of an actual speaking, but this 
may havo been the first thunder they ever heard, coming in black clouds, perhape, towards the evening of their sinning 
day, and it would have been very startling, even as it has been ever since to guilty consciences. Some of the Rabbis (see 
Aben Ezra) would connect J2MO with Adam: He heard the voice as he was walking in the cool of the day; but the 
grammar is directly against this.—T. L.} 

{* Ver. 14.—mansnm 550; Lange rightly renders it : among all calile.—T. L.] 

{* Ver. 15.—SDiw 3; for a discussion of this rare and difficult word, see the Exegetical and Critical, p. ——.—T. L.] 


(7 Ver. 16.—"S[mpiwm. The sense of this word is not libido, or sensual desire, like MIXM , but want, dependence, 
and, in this sense, a looking to or running after one (see the uses of the root PW). Oomp. Gen. iv. 7, where it cannot 
have the sense of libido. So in Cant. vii. 11 it does not mean carnal desire as Gesenins would render, but the willing con- 
jugal dependence, or submission to the conjugal rule; IMP OM %S¥, LX. woll renders it: éoorpopy; Vulgate: sub 
viri potestate eris.—T. L.]} 

(® Ver. a ; for remarks on the plural form of the word for I{/e in Hebrew, see Note, p. 163.—T. L.] 

(° Ver. 21.—FI33, Havoah. LXX. have translated the word by the Greek Zwj: He called her Zoe, life; Vulgate: 
Hea.—T.L.)  * 

(°° Ver. 23.—)8 , test—only the particle without any verb. This silence, or aposiopesis, is very expressive ; compare 
the similar Greek use of » for an imperative of caution.—T. L.] 

(4 Ver. 23.—4nMbws1. Lange regards the Piel form as intensivo, to denote a violent sending forth, a thrusting out ; 
bat there is no need of that, the Piel differing but little, if any, from the Kal, and being used for an ordinary sending. 
The word following, w73"5 , Taay have that sense, but there is nothing in the context of harshness, or anything to carry 
it beyond the general idea of dismiseal.—T. L.} 


continues here also in the third; since the subject is 
EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL. the primeval history of Adam, as it is, at the same 
time, the ee history of man, or of humanity. 
1. The comparatively eis symbolical that | The fact of the first temptation is the symbol of every 
appeared in the representation of the primeval facts, | human temptation; the fact of the first fall is the 
and which we have noted in the second chapter, | symbol of every human transgression; the great 
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mistake that lay in the first human sin is the symbol 
of every effect of sin. ' 


3. Ver. 1. Now the serpent.—The tree of 
knowledge, a part of the vegetable world, was made 
2y God the medium of probation; from the animal 
world proceeds the serpent as the instrument of the 
temptation which God did not make. True it is, 
that the serpent appears as the probable author of 
this temptation, but such probability is weakened b 
what is said ch. i. 25 and ii 20. “It was (th 
Richers denies it) a good creation of God, though 
different, as originall from what it after- 
wards became” (Delitzsch). Through this supposi- 
tion, however, of another created quality, he is 
brought nearer to the view of Richers, Does it ap- 
= as the mere instrument of a tempting spirit be- 
onging to the other world, then must the decree of 
judgment, as pronounced, have regard not so much 
to it as to the spirit of sin, whose instrument and 
allegorical symbol it had become. How it could be 
such an instrument may be briefly explained by 
its craftiness ; how it becomes an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the Evil One is taught us afterwards in 
cae ieee! that is ake Leaded the woman 
and the serpent. According to Norx (Atym.-Symb.- 
Myth. Real -Worterbuch), & the is just as 
well the figure of health and renovation, as of death; 
since it every year changes ita skin, and ejecta, more- 
over, its venom. This double peculiarity, and double 
character, a8 d&yaSodaiuey and xaxodalucy, is indi- 
cated not only in language, but also in myths, in 
sculpture, and in modes of worship.” In this rela- 
tion, however, we must distinguish two diverging 
_ views of the ancient peoples. To the Egyptian reve- 
rence for the serpent stands in opposition the abhor- 
rence for it among the Israelites (see the article 
“Serpent” in the “ Biblical Dictionary for Christian 
People”), Greeks, Persians, and Germans. Among 
the Slavonians, too, does the serpent appear to have 
been an object of religious fear; and from them may 
there have come modified views to the Germans, as from 
the Egyptians to the Greeks. Concerning the species 
of serpents mentioned in the Bible, see Winer. It 
may not be without significance that Genesis (ch. iii.) 
is in such distinct contrast with the Egyptian views, 
not only in respect to the serpent, but also in r 
to the Egyptian cultus of death and the other world. 
Delitzsch thinks that the serpent could hardly, at 
that time, have had such a name as OM), since this 
(from ®r2, to hiss*) is derived from its present 
constitution. In this way the original constitution 
of the seductive serpent is regarded by him in a more 
favorable light than the nature of the tree of proba- 
tion. Knobel, on the contrary, is of opinion that 
“the choice of the serpent was occasioned by the 
Persian mytb, then known to the Hebrews, which 


* (S80 Gesenius—a sidilando. It is far more likely, how- 
from which 


péxes Sepx—Sépxopar— 
8 piercing sight. There is the same derivation from the 


eye in the dts, or from the general shining ap 
ance (dys) as & and beau tho terrible object. 
And to this correspond well the epithets which in the Greek 


ts are so constantly joined wi 
VETOS, P e 
name—repitie. regard 
to the serpent wore of the splendid and terrible kind—beau- 
ty and awe.—T. L.] 


makes the evil being Ahriman to be the tempter of 
the first man (giving to him the form and designation 
of the serpent), and represents him as the introducer 
of monstrous serpent forms.” Nevertheless, since in 
his time (according to Knobel), the belief in a devil 
was still foreign to the Hebrews, the author, ho 
maintains, meant a real serpent, ‘‘as Josephus alev 
rightly supposes (Antig. i. 1, 4), as well as Aben 
Ezra, Jarchi, Kimchi, and most of the later commen- 
tators.” There is, however, not the slightest reason 
for deriving the primitive tradition, here given in its 
originél Hebrew form, from any Persian myth, nor, 
in the second place, for ascribing to the Hebrews, 
not only a dependence on such Persian myth, but 
also an acknowledgment of its symbolical character 
or demoniacal ground without any reasons for 
such anticipation ; and, thirdly, is the alternative of 
ita being either an actual serpent, or the devil him- 
self, wholly untenable.—Now the was more 
subtle. The question arises whether the adjective 
tan> here stands in connection with | a8 express- 
ing the comparative degree. At all events, the 
wholly analogous passage, ver. 14 (reminding us of 
this even by similarity of sound, 539 "X—CInD 
bx) cannot mean: cursed more than every beast 
of the field. Among the beasta, the serpent was just | 
a single example of cunning; and so is it afterwards 
said of the curse. ‘‘ Wisdom is a native property of 
the serpent (Matt. x. 16), on account of which the 
Evil One chose it his instrument. Nevertheless, 
the predicate 5° is not given to it here in the good 
sense of opdyiuos iGepe) Prudent but in the bad 
sense Of xavotpyos, callidus, crafty. For its wisdom 
presents itself as the craft of the tempter in this re- 
spect, that it applies itself to the weaker woman.” 
Keil. d he said unto the woman.—tThe idea 
that the wife had a wish to be independent, and, for 
the sake of release, had withdrawn herself out of the 
man’s sight, as we find it in Milton, is original indeed, 
but sets up, when closely examined, a beginning of 
the fall before the fall itself—Yea, hath God said. 
—The deluding ambiguity of his utterance is admira- 
bly expressed by the particles "2 3}. The word in 
question denotes a questioning surprise, which may 
have in view now a yes, and now a no, according to 
the connection. This is the first striking feature in 
the beginning of the temptation. In the most cau- 
tious manner there is shown the tendency to excite 
doubt. Then the expression aims, at the same time, 
to awaken mistrust, and to weaken the force of the 
prohibition: Not eat of every tree of the gar- 
den! But, finally, there is also intended the lower- 
ing of belief through the bare usc of the single name 
Elohim. The demon that has taken possession of 
the serpent cannot naturally recognize God as Jeho- 
vah, the Covenant-God for men. Knobel thinks, 
that the author left out the name Jehovah to avoid 
profaning it. Keil interprets: In order to reach his 
aim must the tempter seek to transform the personal 
living God into a universa] numen divinum. But 
would, then, the Elohim of ch. i. be merely an uni- 
versal numen divinum? The assault is directed 

the paradisaical covenant of God with men; 
therefore it is that the serpent cannot utter the name 
Jehovah. 

8. Vers. 2, 8. And the woman said unto the 
serpent.—That the serpent should address the 
woman, and not the man, is explained from the cir- 
cumstance that the woman is the weaker and the 
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seducible (1 Pet. ifi. 7). The text, however, sup- 
poses that the woman knew the prohibition of God, 
and in some way, indeed, through the man. Still, 
che woman does not offer, in her defence, this medi- 
ateness of her knowledge, as neither does Adam pre- 
sent as an excuse that he saw that Eve did not die 
from the eating of the fruit. The answer of both 
appears to be wholly right, and to correct the serpent 
she would seem to make the prohibition still stronger 
by the addition: Neither shall ye touch it. And 
yet by this very addition does her first wavering dis- 
ise itself under the form of an overdoing obe- 
ience. The first failure is her not observing the 
point of the temptation, and the allowing herself to 
to be drawn into an argument with the tempter; the 
second, that she makes the prohibition ety Be than 
it really is, and thus lets it appear that to her, too, 
‘“‘the prohibition seems too strict” (Keil); the third 
is, that she weakens the prohibition by reducing it 
to the lesser caution: lest ye dite, thus making the 
motive to obedience to be predominantly the fear of 
death. Or simply thus: She begins herself to doubt, 
and to explain away the simple clear prohibition of 
God, instead of turning away from the author of the 
doubt. There is something, too, in the thought that 
the woman does not denote God as her Covenant- 
God. And yet many have regarded her first answer 
as a sign of steadfastness in the beginning. 
4. Vers. 4, 5. Ye shall not surely die.—This 
bold step in the temptation seems to suppose & wav- 
ering already observable in the woman; although, 
in truth, it may be noted, that, in spite of the perfect 
readiness of answer, the temptation of our Lord, 
Matt. iv., even advances in in ingly bolder forms. 
Still those forms are properly co-ordinate, whilst here 
the gradation is very strongly marked. Moreover, 
Christ, as the perfect man, could allow Satan to come 
out in all his boldness, whilst here the unprotected 
woman can only find safety in an immediate turning 
away. 

5. And the serpent said.—The temptation 
steps out from the area of cautious craft into that 
of a recklegs denial of the truth of God’s prohibi- 
tion, and a malicious suspicion of its object. Ye 
shall not die at all; * thus is the truth of the threat- 
are Iga denied; that is, the doubt becomes un- 
beli The way, however, is not be for the 
unbelief without first arousing a feeling of distrust 
in respect to God’s love, His righteousness, and even 
His power. Along with this, and entering with it, 
there must be also a proud self-confidence; and a 
wilful striving after a false independence, For the 
transition from doubt to unbelief the way is spe- 
cially openet. through a false security. The serpent 
denies all evil consequences as arising from the for- 
bidden enjoyment, whilst he promises, on the contra- 
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first time, truly opened. Here it is to be remarked, 
that the hour when unbelief is born is immediately 
the birth-hour of superstition. The serpent would 
have the woman believe, that on eating of that fruit 
she would become wonderfully enlightened, and, at 
the same time, raised to a divine glory. And s0, in 
like manner, is every sin a ess and superstitious 
belief in the salutary effects of sin. The promise of 
the tempter’s voice is first regarded for its own sake, 
and then as a complaint against God. inst the 
immediate deadly effect it seta the immediate plea- 
surable effect, whilst, at the same time, it represents 
the condition of men hitherto as a lamentable one— 
as ap existence with closed eyes. Against the fear- 
ful pear & to die the death, it sets the opened 
eyes, and the being like God, as a caricaturing, as it 
were, of that promise which had appointed men to 
the image of . The eyes were opened—a biblical 
expression which in the Old Testament frequently 
denotes a high spiritual seeing, either as an enlight- 
enment in respect to truth, or as the seeing of some 
theophanic manifestation in prophetic vision (ch. xxi. 
29; Num. xxii. 21). The knowledge, however, of 
good and evil, as the words are employed by Satan, 
must here denote not merely a condition of higher 
intelligence, but rather a state of perfect independ- 
ence of God. They would then know of themselves 
what was good and what was evil, and would no 
longer need the divine direction. To the same effect 
the assurance: for God doth know, etc. This must 
mean: He enviously seeks to keep back your happi- 
ness; and He is envious because He is weak in oppo- 
sition to nature, because the fruit of the forbidden 
tree will make you independent of Him, and because 
He is tyrannical and without love in His dealings 
with you. In this distorting of the divine image, 
there is reflected the darkening of the divine con- 
sciousness which the temptation tends to call out in 
the woman, and actually does call out. In all this 
it must be noted, that the temptation here is already 
at work with those crafty lies (see 2 Thess. ii. 9 
which it has employed through the whole course 0 
the world’s history—that is, with lies containing ele- 
ments of the truth, but misplaced and distorted. 
Already that first question of the serpent contains a 
truth, so far as man ought to become conscious in 
himself of the certainty and divine suitableness of 
God’s commands. The doubt, however, which tends 
to life, is to be distinguished from that which tends 
to death, by its design and direction. The tendency 
of the devil is to scepticism. But in this bold assu- 
rance of the serpent which immediately follows, 
namely, that no evil effects, but only good, would 
result from the eating, there lies the truth that the 
outward death would not immediately succeed the 
joyment of the forbidden fruit; that with the con- 
ousness of guilt there comes in a conscious though 
a disturbed distinction between good and evil, and 
that the sinner has placed himself in a false inde- 
pendence through his own self-wilfulness (comp. ch. 
iii, 22). When we take it all together, however, it is 
the appointment to the divine image which the spirit 
of the tempter perverts into a caricature: Ye shall 
be as gods, and into an anticipation of immediately 
reaching their aim: ‘A satanic amphiboly, in which 
truth and falsehood are united to a certain degree of 
coincidence.” Ziegler. Comp. Job viii. 44. Very 
dark is Knobel’s comprehension of this passage: 
“In the account of the Jehovist,” he says, “God 
appears to be jealous of ambitious men (ver. 22; ch. 
7 8; xi.16). This same view of the jealousy of the 
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— appears also among the Grecian writers, e. g., 
ROD. i. 82; iii. 40; vii. 10,46; Pavsan. if. 83; 
iii.; comp. Niozissacn: ‘Homeric Theology,’ p. 
83.” & 

6. Ver. 6. And when the woman saw.—There 
is truly indicated by the words, according to Luther's 
translation, the lustful Poe of the woman; but 
the expression presents, besides, the spiritual dis- 
turbance that attended it. She beheld it now with 
a glance made false by the germinating unbelief, or, 
80 to speak, enchanted by it. “The satanic promise 
drove the divine threatening out of her thought. 
Now she beholds the tree with other eyes (ver. 6). 
Three times is it said how charming the tree appeared 
to her.” “The words 5ssiymd psn ‘am (to be 
desired, to make one wise) are taken by Hofmann 
for a remark of the narrator.” Delitzach rightly re- 
jects this view. First, there is painted, in general, 
the overpowering charm of the tree. It appears to 
her as.something from which it would be good to 
eat; that is, good for food. The charm has now, 
too, its sensual side: The tree is, moreover, pleasant 
to the eye. It appears also to have a special worth 
in supplying a want; it is to be desired to make one 
wise. The sensual desire and the demoniacal spirit- 
ual interest (especially curiosity and pride) unite in 
leading her to the fall. Tuch, Beck, Baumgarten, 
and others, give to a°Den> the sense of making 
wise: it appeared to her as a means for spiritual ad- 
vancement. Delitzsch (as also Knobel) disputes this, 
with the remark that it does not agree with the word 
“7am3 (a thing to be desired). But why should there 


not be supposed a charm in this property of making 
wise ? erein is indicated not only the common 
power which the charm of novelty has for our human 
nature in general, but also its special influence on the 
female nature—She took the fruit thereof 
and did eat.—The decisive act of sin (James i. 15). 
Knobel: The heart follows the eyes (Job xxxi. 7; 
Ecclesiastes xi. 9).—And gave also unto her hus- 
band.—The addition Fz> is interpreted by Delitzsch 


as denoting ‘an actual presence, instead of mere 
association.” We hold both suppositions to be 
wrong. An actual presence of the husband standing 
mute in the very scene of the temptation presents 
great difficulty; whilst the second view amounts to 
nothing. If it is taken, however, as the representa- 
tion of an eating together, then the language is an 


* i ret ee which berg re of 
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fear of the gods as jealous of mere human prosperity per se. 
High state, in their view, was dan us, Dot because of 
its leading to “ pride which God ** for man’s 
but simply as threatening a reverse destiny (see Hrzoporus’ 
‘‘Story of Polycrates of Samos and King Amasis,’’ Herod. 
iii. 40). It was unlucky, and foreboded evil. There was in 
it a consciousness of something very wrong in man, but how 
different this mere jealousy of human prosperity from the 
holy attribute of peatnusy i human pride and sin 
ascribed to God in the Bible! Herodo as he was more 
oriental in his style and feeling than the fatalistic dramatic 
ts, comes nearer the Scripture representation, or the 
ipturo original, we may say, of the ¢ truth thus dis- 
torted. Especially is this the case in the specches of Arta- 
banus Sane a craes from his expedition against Greece, 
Lib. vii. 10, 5. He talks there of the jealous God (3 @eds 
Shideedy ee and his pane down of human pride, almoet in 
etyle of leuiah.—T. oP 
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abridgment; after that she bad eaten she gave it to 
her husband to eat thereof after her, or to eat with 
her. In the very moments of temptation, as we must 
take the account, there comes in the perception of 
the fact, that she does not die from the eating; and 
so it is that the wife’s power of persuasion, and 
Adam’s sympathy with her, are nct made specially 
prominent. 

7. Vers. 7,8. And the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked.—In the relation between the antecedent here 
and what follows there evidently lies a terrible irony. 
The promise of Satan becomes half fulfilled, thoug 
indeed, in a different sense from what they had sup- 
posed: Their eyes were opened; they had attained 
to a developed self-consciousness. But all that they 
had reached in the first place was to become con- 
scious of their nakedness as now an indecent expo- 
sure. It is here in this first irony, as appearing in 
the divine treatment of the consequences of sin, that 
we get a clear view of that ironical aspect in the 
divine penal righteousness which shows itself in the 
Scripture, and in the whole history of the world (see 
Ps. li. 4; Acts iv. 24; Lanez’s “ Dogmatics,” p. 469). 
Knobel would really regard the new knowledge as a 
pure step of progress. ‘As a consequence of the 
enjoyment they knew their nakedness, whereas be- 
fore, like unconscious, unembarrassed children, they 
had no thought of their nakedness, or of their per- 
sonal contrasts. At once did they perceive that to 
go naked was no longer proper for them. They had 
attained, in consequence, to a moral insight. Shame 
entered into men in near cotemporaneity with their 
knowledge of right and wrong, good and evil; it be- 
longs to the ba? Api rm of moral cognition and 
development. is shame, in its lowest d 
limita itself to the covering of the sexual nakedness. 
The question here, however, is not respecting a moral 
reform, but a religious deterioration. The reflection 
upon their nakedness and its unseemliness becomes, 
in the light of the symbolical representation, neces- 

y known as the first form of the entering con- 
sciousness of guilt. They have lost the unconscious 
dominion of the spirit over the bodily and sensuous 
appearance, and henceforth there enters into the 
conscience the world-historical strife between the 
spirit and the flesh—a strife whose prime cause lies 
in the fact that the spirit came out of the communion 
of the spirit of God, whose form consists in the fact 
that the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and whose 
effect (the feeling of hateful nakedness) is, indeed, 
attended by a reaction of the shame-feeling, but 
which can only manifest itself in the effort to cover, 


. | in the most scanty way, the nakedness revealed. In 


this part of the body the feeling of nakedness mani- 
fests itself as a sense of exposure that needs covering, 
not because that fruit poisoned the fountam of 
human life, or, by means of an innate property, 
immediately effected a corruption of the body, so far 
as propagation is concerned (Von Hoffmann, Baum- 
garten), nor because, in consequence of the fall, a 
physical change had taken place ; but simply because, 
in the taking away by sin of the normal relation 
between the soul and the body, the body ceases to be 
any longer a pure instrument of the spirit which is 
united to God. ‘This part of the body is called 
MInd (e. g., ch. ix. 22) and “wa (e. g., Lev. xv. 2; 
comp. Exod. xxviii. 42), because nakedness and flesh, 
which shame bids men cover, culminate in them.” 
Delitzsch. In what follows, wherein he says that 
here the contrast between the spiritual and the nat- 
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ural, ha lost ita point of unity, is of the sharpest 
kind, and that the beastlike in the human appearance 
appears here most bestial, Delitzsch is approaching 
again the ang ct mode of view; although it is 
true that man, from his demoniacal striving after 
something too great for him, falls back into a beastly 
laxity of behavior, which, however, even here shame 
contends against, and seeks to veil. As the death of 
man, in ita historical aspect, stands in counter-rela- 
tion to the human generations in their historical 
so it would seem that whilst the first presenti- 

ment of death, in the first human consciousness of 
guilt, must give a shock to men, there would also be, 
in connection with this foreboding of death, another 
presentiment of a call to propagation; but 
along with this, and in order to this, there would be 
a feeling which would seek to veil it, with its acts 
and organs, as by a sacred law. This modesty, or 
bashfulness, of man, however, relates not merely to 
natural generation, but also to the spiritual and the 
churchly ; as though all origin demanded its covering 
—its creative night. The commendation of the first 
wths of intelligence in a man’s soul produces a 
eeling of blushing diffidence, and so, too, the church- 
ly birth hath its reverent and modest veiling. When, 
therefore, along with the presentiment of death, and 
of the generic or sexual destiny (which, nevertheless, 
we cannot make independent of man’s historical 
death), there comes in the feeling of shame in the 
first men, so alsb, as a symbolic expression therefor, 
there enters into them, along with the guilt, an inner 
death, and the sense of the want of renovation. For 
the refutation of Knobel’s view, that by the fig-tree 
here is not meant the usual fig-tree, but the plant 
named pisang, or banana, see Dexitzscn and Kei. 
See also more particularly, respecting the tree in 
question, Knope, and Dervirzscu.— And they 
heard the voice.—Knobel, Keil, and Delitzsch ex- 
plain the word 5‘p here, not of the voice of the Lord, 


but of the sound or rustling noise made by the Deity 
as he walked; and they compare it with Lev. xxvi. 
$3; Num. xvi. 84; 2 Sam. v. 24. By such an inter- 
pretation is the symbolical element left entirely out 
of view. For beings in their condition, this sound 
of God walking must evidently have become a voice; 
but besides this it is said, farther on, that God called 
to Adam. At all events, the voice here becomes 
first a call. ‘‘ Jn the cool of the day, that is, towards 
evening, when a cooling breeze is wont to arise.” 
Keil. To this we may add; and when also there 
comes to man 8 more quiet and contemplative frame 
of soul. So Delitzsch remarks very aptly: ‘‘God 
appears, because at that time men are in a state most 
susceptible of serious impressions.* Every one ex- 
periences, even to this day, the truth of what is nar- 
rated. In the evening the dissipating impressions of 
the day become weaker, there is stillness in the soul; 
more than at other times do we feel left to ourselves, 
and then, too, there awake in us the sentiments of 
sadness, of longing, of insulation, and of the love of 
home. Thus with our first parents; when evening 
comes, the first intoxication of the satanic delusion 
subsides, stillness reigns within; they feel themselves 
isolated from the communion of God, parted from 
their original home, whilst .the darkness, as it comes 
oases in upon them, makes them feel that their 
inner light has gone out.” Farther on Delitzsch 


* (Compare Pa civ. 84: “My meditation of Him shall be 


sweet, 375" »—literally, like the calm evening hour. 80 


the Greek poets called the night —the time of calm 
sober thought.—T. L.] srr’ 


Inaintains that God appeared to man as one man ap 
pears to another, though this had not been the ori 
ginal mode of the divine converse with him. The 
theophanies had their beginning first after the fall; 
and according to his explanation, “God now for the 
first time holds converse with men in an outward 
manner, corresponding to their materialization and 
alienated state.” On the other hand, Keil maintains, 
“that God held converse with the first men in a vist 
ble form, as a father and educator of his children, 
and that this was the original mode of the divine 
revelation, not coming in for the first time after the 
fall.” In neither can we suppose that there is taught 
a twofold incarnation of God, first in Paradise, and 
then in Christ. In like manner, too, must we regard 
the question here as unanswered, in what respect the 
theophanies (which were mediated in all cases through 
vision-seeing states of soul) are to be distinguished 
from real outward appearances in human form. 
Hofmann would complete the knowledge of Paradise, 
by taking as the appointed mode of revelation God’s 
appearance to them as soaring on the cherubim. 
Delitzsch, moreover, informs us (after Hofmann, pee 
haps) that God, at this time, did not come down 
heaven, since he yet dwelt upon the earth. More 
worthy of our confidence is the | of Keil: 
‘Men have separated themselves from God, but God 
cannot and will not give them up."—And Adam 
and his wife hid themselves.—Clearly an expres- 
sion of guilt-consciousness, as also, an indication, at 
the same time, of the fall into sin, and of the decline 
into a state of corruption. The particular character- 
istics are these: consciousness of their t ion, 
of its effect, of their spiritual and bodily nakedness, 
of their separation from God—of o feeling of dis- 
trustful, selfish, and servile fear, in the presence of 
God, and of the loss of their spiritual purity, as ori- 
ginating in their guilt, together with the false notion 
that they can hide themselves from God. Moreover, 
the regular consistency which appears in this prog- 
ress of sin must not be overlooked. Through this 
status corruptionis, the first common act of sin 
over intoa second. Taken symbolically, this is the 
history of every individual fall into sin. “They hid 
themselves through modesty,” says Knobel. ith 
all thia, there is presented in the flight of the sinner 
from God a feeling of exculpation ; yet still, again, it 
is attainted with self-deception, with a want of truth 
and humility—-Amongst the trees.—In the deep- 
est density and darkness of the garden, which now 
becomes an emblem of the world, and of that worldly 
enjoyment in which the sinner seeks to hide himeelf. 
8. Vers. 9-19. Where art thou ?— Knobel: 
‘Jehovah must now call for man, who, at other 
times, was ever there.” Delitzsch: ‘It is clear, that 
not for his own sake does God direct this inquiring 
call to man, but only for man’s sake. God does in 
truth seek them, not because they are gone from his 
knowledge, but because they are lost from his com- 
munion.” It is a consequence of the very being of 
God as a person, if he would not violently surprise 
man with his omnipresence and his omniscience, that 
he should freely assume the form of seeking him, 
that is, of drawing nigh unto him gradually, in a way 
of mercy; since man must seek and find Him. The 
Good Shepherd seeks and finds the lost sheep; the 
sinner must seek and find God; the relation must 
be an ethical covenant relation. Delitzsch says far- 
ther: “This word, m2%x% (where art thoa?) echoes 
through the whole human world, and in each indi- 
vidual man.” That is, in a symbolical sense, the 
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passage denotes every case of a sinner seeking his 
divine home. Delitzsch: “The heathen world feel- 
ing after God (WnAapay, Acta xvii. 27) is the conse- 
quence of this evening call, M2D°x, and of the long- 
ing for home that is thereby evoked.—I heard thy 
voice in the garden.—Knobel: “ His slight cover- 
ing is sufficient as against the famtliar wife, but not 
as against the high and far-seeing Lord of the Gar- 
den.” (!) The question may be asked, why God 
called to Adam, though Eve had been first in sin? 
Without doubt is Eve included in the more universal 
pas of the word Adam (man), yet still the 
is directed to the individual Adam. In a certain 
sense, however, is this Adam, as the household lord 
of the wife, answerable for her step, notwithstandin 
that he himself is ensnared with her. The ethi 
ment for the complaint against the wife pro- 
ceeds through Adam. But thus appears also here 
the additional indication that Adam is denoted as the 
first author of the hiding, as Eve was first in the sin 
itself. According to the mere laws of modesty 
cna the wife should rather have appeared in the 
oreground here. According to Keil, “when Adam 
says that he hid himself for fear, on account of his 
nakedness (thereby seeking to hide his sin behind its 
consequences, and his disobedience bebind his feeling 
of shame), it is not a sign of special obduracy, but 
may easily be taken psychologically; as that, in fact, 
the feeling of nakedness and shame were sooner pres- 
ent to his consciousness than the transgression of the 
divine command, and that he felt the consequences of 
sin more than he recognized the sin itself.” Delitzsch 
would amend this by adding: “although all that he 
says is purely involuntary self-accusation.” It is to 
be observed that here appears the first mingling and 
confusion of sin and of evil, that is, that punis 
of sin ordained of , and which its peculiar 
characteristic of our redemption-needing humanity.— 
Ver. 11. Who told thee that thou wast naked ? 
—Knobel: “From this behavior Jeliovah recognised 
at once what had happened.” Hardly can any such 
anthropomorphism be found in the sense of the text. 
Keil says better: ‘It is for the sake of awaking this 
recognition of sin that God speaks.” The question, 
however, concerns not merely the means by which 
the recognition of sin may be brought out, but in a 
special manner the methods through which its con- 
Session may be educed. So also Delitzsch. “ His ex- 
planation, however, of the interrogative "0 as indi- 
cating that a personal power was the final original 
cause of the change that had passed upon man,” is 
far beyond the mark. For it is not the occasion of 
sin that is referred to here, but the occasion of the 
consciousness of nakedness. This, however, comes 
not from without, but from within. There lies, more- 
over, in the question that immediately follows: Hast 
thou eaten of the tree? the explanation of the 
meaning of the first.—Ver. 12. the man said, 
the woman whom thou gavest.—An acknowl- 
-edgment of sin by Adam, but not true and sincere. 
*The guilt proper is rolled upon the woman, and indi- 
rectly upon God himself; in which, however, there is 
naturally expressed a general exculpation, only God 
is put forward as the occasion of the calamity that 
has arisen. The logs of love that comes out in this 
interposing of the wife is, moreover, particularly de- 
noted in this, that he grudges to call her Eva, or my 
wife (see this form of grudging, Gen. xxxvii. 82; Job 
i, 20, where he says ae instead of God; Luke xv. 


‘® [This does not appear in our translation, which, like 


80; this thy son, John ix. 12; where is Ae? namely, 
Jesus, etc.). “ That woman by my side, she whe 
was given to me by God as a trusty counsellor, she 
gave me the fruit;” in this form, again, is Eve in 
part excused by an imputation to God.—Ver. 13. 
And the Lord God said unto the woman, 
what is this that thou hast done ?*—God fol- 
lows up the ion, even to the root—not the 
psychological merely, but the historical root—The 
serpent beguiled me.—<Although temptation is a 
beguiling, yet here, in the gross delusions of the ser- 
pent, and the wife's inclination to excuse herself, the 

tter conception is the more obvious one.—Ver. 14. 
To the t he said, because thou hast done 
this.—It is no more said here, wherefore hast thou 
done this? although the serpent is previously intro- 
duced as speaking, and, therefore, as capable of 
maintaining conversation. Therein lies the supposi 
tion, that the trial has now reached the fountain bead 
of sin, the purely evil purpose (the demoniacal) hav- 
ing no deeper ground, and requiring no further inves- 
tigation. Accordingly, there follow now the fatal 
dooms, according to the consequences of each par- 
ticular evil act. The serpent receives his sentence 
first: thou art cursed.—The sense of ja (rendered 
in the English translation above, or comparatively) is 
clearly that of selection: among all cattle, or out of 
all cattle (Clericus, Tuch, Knobel). It does not 
mean, therefore, cursed, that is, abhorred, by all cat- 
tle (Gesenius, De Wette, et al.) or above all cattle, 
that is, comparatively more cursed (Rogenmiiller et 
al.). The sentence pronounced upon the serpent 
proceeds in a threefold gradation. Its explanation 
brings up, of itself, the question, whether the whole 
sentence bears upon the serpent alone, or in connec- 
tion with something else, or only in a symbolical 
sense. Surely the general doom, cursed be thou 
singular) among all cattle, and among all beasts 
palealerts with the causality: subtle among all 
beasts, prominently), indicates a symbolical back- 
ground of the whole judgment. 1. Quidam sfatuunt 
maledictionem latam tn solum (quia hie 
confertur cum alits bestiis) non in diabolum, quia és 
antea maledictus erat. 2. Alii in diabolum solum, 

ia brutus serpens non poterat guste puniri. 3. Alii 
auplicont v. 14 ad serpentem, 0 18 ie diabolum. At 
vero tu et te idem sunt in utroque versu. 4. Alii 
ezistimant eam in utrum latam. Quam senten- 
tiam verissimam judico. Mrpus in Poli Commentar. 
ad h. t. The inconsistency that arises when we 
would understand v. 14 of the serpent only, and 
v. 15, on the contrary, of Satan, is very apparent. 


most other versions, ancient or modern, renders it in the 
ve. It has arisen from a desire to avoid the apparent 

ess; but it is strictly in the Hebrew of Job ili. 20 as 
Lange gives it, and it shows his careful observance of every 
thing in the biblical text. It is characteristic of the temper 
of mind in which Job is represented. He grudges to name 


God, though there is no other subject for the verb $i) — 


“why does he give light to the wretched?” It is the lan- 

of sullen complaint, afraid or to name the 
one complained of. So Adam here says: She gave it to me, 
the woman gave itto me. The other examples correspond. 


—T. L.) 

ad tangs translation here is: “‘Wherefore hast thou 
done this?’’ Our version, ‘‘ What hast thou done?”? would 
seem, at first view, to be a moro literal rendering of the He- 


brew M2, but that given in the Vulgate (quare Aoc fecists) 
and by Luther, as well as by Lange, is more in accordance 
with the spirit of the question, since M2 may be taken 


as a general as well as a particular interrogatory. Or it 
ma pe recarded <2 exe ee ve you 
done! How could you do it!—T. L.]) sf 


CHAP. UL. 1-24. 


The various diversities of interpretation are a conse- 
quence of a want of clearness in respect to the fun- 
damental exegetical law, that here an historical fore- 
ground is everywhere connected with a symbolical 
background. Accordingly, beth the historical and 
the symbolical go together through all the thre 
dooms imposed upon the t; itis in the third 


of body, “as a mean and despised crawler in the 
dust (Deut. xxxii. 24; Micah vii. 17).” Itisa fact 
that the serpent did not originally have this inferior 
mode of motion like the worm, and it is this circum- 
stance partly, and ly the consideration that along 
with his speaking the serpent presented to Eve the ap- 
pearance of a trusty domestic animal, that appears to 
have given occasion to the ex on: among all 
cattle, as a complement to which there is added: 

all the beasts of the field. And to this effect 
is the remark of Knobel, that “for the time before 
the curse, the author must have ascribed to the ser- 
pent another kind of movement, and perhaps another 


form. It is reckoned here with the moms (cattle), 
v. 1 with the MTN MN (or beasts of the field).” 


In respect to this, it must be noticed, that there has 
also been maintained the supposition of his havi 
before gone erect (Luther, Minster, Fag. 

Osiander) and been possessed of bone (JosEPH., Ant, 
i 1,4; Ephraim, Jarchi, Merc.). Delitzsch and Keil, 
moreover, favor the view, that the serpent’s form 
and manner of motion were wholly transformed 
(Delitzsch) or changed (Keil). Delitzach: “ As its 
speaking was the first demoniacal miracle, so is this 
transformation the first divine.” Instead of that, we 
hold that this exposition only works in favor of the 
mythical interpretation (Knobel), since it mistakes 
the symbolical of the expression; on which, beside, 
it can only touch in the phrase to “eat the earth.” 
According to Delitzsch, “‘ the eating of dust does not 
denote the exclusive food of the serpent, but only the 
involuntary consequence of ita winding in the dust.” 
So, moreover, the expression, ‘‘On thy belly shalt 
thou go,” cannot denote that he was deprived of bone 
and wing, but only the involuntary consequence of 
the manifestation of the t’s hostile attitude to 
men, namely, that it should now wind about timor- 
ously upon its belly, or go stealing about in the most 
secret manner; whereas, before this, it could, with 
impunity, perform its meanderings before their eyes, 
yea, even stand upright in some respects, and twine 
itself round the trees. The older exegesis had some 
excuse, since it did not always know how to te 
the conception of a biblical miracle wroartt for 
judgment, or deliverance, from a magical metamor- 
phosis. The assumption, however, at the present 
day, of such a metamorphosis, has to answer the 
question, whether through it the conception of a mir- 
acle is not changed, as well as that of nature itself. 
That, in fact, in consequence of the fall, and of their 
changed attitude towards men, the forms of animals 
can undergo monstrous changes, and have often been 
thus changed, though still remaining on the basis of 
their generic pa epee is shown in the case of 
dogs who run wild; but the exposition above men- 
tioned extends itself illimitably beyond any concep- 
tion of deterioration. As far as concerns the sym- 
bolical side of the first sentence, it is clear that 
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before any wider relation (to Satan), we must hold tc 
the specific appointment, that the tempting evil shall 
no | meander about the world, bold and free, 
but, in correspondence with its earthly meanness, and 
bestial association, shall wind along the ground in 
the most sly, and ing, and secret manner, eat- 
ing the dust of the earth, and feeding itself upon the 
coarsest elements of life, or the very mould of death. 
This sentence, then, in the a at an we ves 
against evil in general, but the Evil One himself. An 
therewith is denoted, at the same time, Zhe second 
doom. Knobel: ‘‘ According to the older represen- 
tations, serpents licked the dust, and enjoyed it as 
their food. (Compare Micah vii. 17; Isaiah Ixv. 25; 
Boonart: Hteroz. iii. p. 245).” Here it is supposed 
that Micah and Isaiah have merely taken Genesis too 
literally; whereas Knobel interprets: “it is com- 
pelled to swallow down the dust as it moves here and 
there with its mouth upon the ground.” As the ser- 
pent, the allegorical type of the temptation, is sen- 
tenced to have its mouth in the dust, so is the genius 
of the serpent condemned to feed on elements which 
are a coarse prelude, or a nauseous after-game, of life. 
— Third doom of the serpent ; the Protevangel. The 
rationalistic interpretation, which is last defended by 
Knobel, finds here denoted only the relation between 
the serpent-nature and the human race. That is, 
Genesis here, in one of its most ethically significant 
flattens down into a mere physical anthro- 
pee observation. It is true that the physical 
ere forms the point of departure. ‘“ Enmity shall 
exist between the serpent and the woman, and be- 
tween the descendants of both. Man hates the ser- 
pent a8 a creature in direet contrariety to himself, 
persecutes and destroys it.” (To this point the words 
of Prautus: Mercat, iv. 4, 21, aliguem odisse aque 
atque angues.) Itis also hostile to man, and bites 
him when uncharmed. In Pity: Nat. Hist. x. 96, 
itis called tmmitissimum animalium genus. Com- 
pare also Ovip, Sfetanorph. xii. 804: calcato immi- 
tior hydro. It appears, as matter of fact, to have 
been the creature of the primitive world that was the 
most absolutely opposed to culture, and which, pro- 
ceeding from the ons of the earlier earth-periods, 
found its way through the last catastrophes into the 
newly prepared world, or had been organically meta- 
morphosed—like ‘‘the den-inhabiting brood of the 
old dragons,” which, in a worse sense than any other 
beast could have done it, render the earth uncom- 
fortable, destined as it was to culture; and therefore 
is it devoted to destruction in the world into which 
it had passed over. In connection with this fact, the 
thought readily occurs, how very appropriate that the 
natural relation between the serpent-brood and the 
human race, destined ever, and here anew, to the 
kingdom of God, should become a symbol of the re- 
ligious ethical conflict between the evil and the good, 
upon earth. In opposition to the rationalistic stands 
the orthodox interpretation of our passage, which re- 
fers it to Satan on the one side, and to Christ, the 
personal Messiah, on the other. According to most 
of the older interpreters, the seed of the woman de- 
notes directly the Messiah. (See HENGsTENBERG: 
“‘ Christology of the Old Testament,” i. p. 21.) In 
respect to it, however, the Romish interpreters make 
a very bold variation. They do this in correspond- 
ence-with the translation of the Vulgate: ipea (in- 
stead of ipse) conteret caput tuum, which is oondemn- 
ed, not only by the Hebrew text, and the Septuagint, 
but in the ‘“‘ Quest. Heb.” of Hrronyuus, who was 
himself the author of the Vulgate, as also by Petrus 
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Chrysologus and Pope Leo the Great (see CaLurt’s 
Comm. p. 120); w Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory 
the Great, and others, have ranged themselves on the 
side of the Vulgate. Calmet interprets: in eundem 
sensum (namely, the right sense of the Hebrew text) 
reddi potest vulgata; neque aliter B. Virgo conterere va- 
last serpentem quam per filium suum Josum Christum. 
8o also says Von Scuranx in his ‘“ Commentary :” in 
Hebrao quidem habetur, dle (SW) conteret caput 
tuum: ergo semen mulieris, i.e. Jesus Christus conte- 
ret, sed res eodem redit: nam neque sanctissima Virgo 
aliter quam partu suo, i.e. in virtute Jesw Christi 
Jiltt sut, caput serpentis contrivisse credenda est. Both 
authors, indeed, gave these wrested interpretations 
before the latest Papistical glorification of Mary. In 
modern times has the interpretation which refers the 
seed of the woman to the personal Messiah been de- 
fended by Philippi. In the primary sense, says De- 
litzsch, it is only promised that humanity shall win 
this victory, for X5M (he) relates back toMTN S71 
(seed of the woman); as, however, the seed of the 
serpent has its unity in Satan, go it may be fairly 
conjectured that the conquering party, the seed of 
the woman, has also a person for its unity—a con- 
jecture which, as we readily concede to PHILIppPr 
“Treatise concerning the Protevangel in Kliefoth- 
Mecier’s Church Periodical,” 1855, pp. 519-548), is 
the more obvious; since in this second sentence the 
pronoun X37 has for its object not the seed of the 
serpent, but the serpent, and in it Satan himself. It 
is, however, an incorrect opinion, that x43m bas im- 
mediately, and exclusively, a personal sense, and 
that the organic process of the annunciation of re- 
demption demands this. The conception of N45 is 
that of a circle, and Jesus Christ, or, as the Targum 
says, King Messiah, is evermore in the course of the 
redemptive history the prominent centre of this cir- 
cle. So Delitzsch says, too, that Christ is essentially 
meant as the centre of humanity, or as the head of 
humanity, especially of the redeemed, as Keil says. 
We miss here the distinct exposition, whether the 
prophecy dircctly applics to Christ as a conscious an- 
nouncement, or only impliedly, in as far as Christ is the 
kerncl and the star of the woman’s seed. Hengsten- 
berg regards the place as more decidedly relating to 
the collective posterity of the woman (‘‘ Christology,” 
i, p. 22). ‘‘ Truly hast thou inflicted a sore wound upon 
the woman (such would be the import of the words 
addressed to the serpent), and thou, with thy fellow- 
serpents, wilt continue to lie in ambush for her de- 
seendants. Nevertheless, with all thy desire to hurt, 
wilt thou be only able to inflict curable wounds upon 
the human race, whilst, on the other hand, the pos- 
terity of the woman shall at last triumph over thee, 
and make thee feel thine utter impotency. This in- 
terpretation is found, indeed, in the Targum of Jona- 
than, and in the Jerusalem a eae which, by the 
seed of the woman, understand the Jews who in the 
days of the Messiah shall vanquish Sammael.* Pau! 
seems to proceed on this view, Romans xvi. 20, 
where the promise is collectively referred to Christ. 
More lately has it found an acute advocate in Calvin, 
and then in Herder.” As the interpretation of the 
whole Protevangel is specially conditioned on the 


* (In the Targum, and by Marmmonmxs in his More Ne- 
vochim, Lib. ii. chap. xxx., Sammael is called the angel of 
death, MMV XO. Says Maimonides: “Ho took tho 
ancient serpent for his vehicle, and seduced Eve.” Else- 
where he says, that he is no other than Satan, who caused 


choice of expressions in detail, we apply ourselves ta 
the analysis of the As it is the third and 
moet important part of the doom, taken collectively, 
so does it also divide itself again into three parts, 
whose point of gravity may also be said to be in three 
divisions, 1. Einmity ‘between thee and’ the 
woman.—lIn place of the false, ungodly, and man- 
destroying peace between the serpent and the woman, 
must there come in, between them, a good and salu- 
tary enmity, established by God. That the woman 
may have a special abhorrence of the serpent, after 
her experience of the deception which she c 
back upon him, and that the falsehood of the ser 
pent, which had all along before been enmity, ahould 
now be unmasked,—this is the point of departure. 
But, since this enmity, a8 occasioned by an ethical 
event, must be itself substantially ethical—since the 
tly present in his ser. 
pent-seed—since, y, there is mention, at the end, 
of one head of the same—so does the whole passage 
have for its aim the ethical power of temptation, 


characterized, 

the whole process of the temptation. The woman, 
however, is set in opposition to the serpent, in the 
first place, because she has been seduced by him, 
but then, too, in order to set forth more prominently 
the ethical character of the human enmity againsi 
the serpent. We must take into view here the-pre 
dominant susceptibility of the woman, which, in ite 
curiosity, had become a special susceptibility tc 
temptation, but which now must become a predomi 
nant susceptibility for the divine appointment of en- 
mity between them; add to which that, in general 
man becomes master of evil only through a feminine 
susceptibility for the assistance of God. 2. Be 
tween thy seed and her seed.—That is, the ap 
pointment of this enmity shall work on permanent! 
through the generations that are to come; the strife 
shall never cease. And truly, it thus continues as s 
war between the serpent-seed in its one totality, and 
the woman's seed in its one totality. And now here 
the symbolical sense presents itself much stronger - 
for in all the occasional conflicts between men 
serpents there is no universal and generic war be 
tween both. But this indicates a working of the 
power of temptation as a unit against the unitary 
moral power of the woman’s seed in the conflict. Is 
general, it is a contrast between the mysterious pow. 
er of evil from the other world, and the human race 
altogether in this. Since, however, men alone can 
belong to the genuine seed of the woman, as it car 
ries on the enmity of the woman against the serpent, 
so it is clear, that from the opposite direction it must 
be men that fall in with the society of the serpent’'s 
seed (that is, the demons and their powers), or in 
other words, become ethically children of the power 
of temptation. 3. It shall Here now the 
question arises : what is the meaning of that enigmat- 
ic verb $30? The Septuagint translates: airés cow 
Tnphoe: xepardhy xal od rnphores abrod rrépvay; the 
Vulgate: épea conteret caput tuum et tu insidiaberis 
calcaneo ejua, The Septuagint is consistent in having 
the same expression (rnpfoe-s) in both cases, but it 
is the one which, in view of the Alexandrian spirit- 
ualism, is the weakest of them all. The Vulgate 
chooses for both members of the sentence ug 218 
tations of the same word that lie too far apart. Thi 
is evidently done in order that, on the one side, the 
ipsa (the she, or the Virgin in that translation) may 
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exhibit the highest possible degree of heroism, whilst 
on the other side, under the protecting veneration 
of the monastic theology, she does not suffer the 
least injury to her heel. The word §3U is interpret- 
ed m various ways: 1. terere, conterere. So the Syr- 
iac, the Samaritan, and others (such as our Germdn 
and English versions). So also Clericus, Tucb, Baum- 
garten, Rédiger; also, with special reference to Rom. 
xvi. 20, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Keil. In any case, 
it would be an epexegetical translation, if we would 
find the expressions, to tread with the foot, and to 
7 in one common conception, | at the 
and of both. Moreover, this same word, as used 
salm cxxxix. 11, and Job ix. 17, cannot denote 
either to fread, or to pierce. Just as little, on the 
other side, can it mean insidiari, or inhiare, to assail 
or pursue in a hostile manner—as Umbreit, Gese- 
nius, and Knobel explain the word with reference to 
its supposed affinity with }XW. The middle con- 
ception, which suits both places here, and which 
commends itself as suitable to the two parallel pas- 
eages, Job ix. and Psalm crxxix., is ee 
seze, hit. Keil: “The same word is used in 
tion to the head and the heel, to indicate that the 
enmity on both sides is aimed at the destruction of 
the opponent—for which purpose by head and heel 
are expressed majus and minus, or, as Calvin says, 
superius and infertus.* This contrast arises, indeed, 
out of the very nature of the foes. The serpent who 
crawls in the dust, if he would destroy man walking 
in his uprightness, can only seize him by the heel; 
whereas, man can crush his head. But this differ- 
ence itself is already a consequence of the curse pro- 
nounced upon the serpent, and its crawling in the 
dust is a premonition that in the strife with man it 
must, at last, succumb. Be it even that the bite of 
the serpent in the heel is even deadly when its poi- 
son penetrates throughout the whole body (Gen. 
xix. 17), yet it is not immediately mortal, nor incur- 
able, like the crushing of the serpent’s head. There 


* (The general sense in this passago is plain, but there is 
great dificult in fixing on the precise action intended by 


the word 592), in consequence of its occurring but three 
times in the Hebrew Bible; and one of these places, Ps. 
erxxix. 11, is most probably a wrong reading for "35%1D" 
(from “J3%), differing from it very slightly, and exactly 
suiting the context. The sense of bruising will do, as used 
of the storm, Job ix. 17, but is quite alien to any effect of 
pwr np psalm ae Seiten 
variety of special interpretations, thoug 
the peel thought. Onkelos has two different words for it: 
“He shall bo mindful ( 995'T) of what thou hast done to 
him of old (taking @N" paraphrastically for beginning), but 
thon shalt be watchful (703) for him in the end.” From 
this akg or from some older Targum, came the LXX. 
rendering. The Arabic translation, commonly called Arabs 
Expenianus, mado by an ancient and learned Jew, and gen- 
erally very accurate, also uses two words: “ He shall break 
ty head, and thou shalt sting him on the heel,’’—as though 


inthe 2d clanso he had read 135°WM Cong vowel) from “103 


to bite; and such also is the conjecture of Jarchi, who thinks 
that the variation was made inally to render the exprcs- 
gon memorable from such a sn parono 
semblance in sound. Hee one rc are evidently ora} 
denote a strong contrast, 6 one, we think, 
out by Calvin and Lange. May it not rather denoto that 
the fight i sin and the serpent is to be a bold and 
Sr eae anemones Pe, a ban 
ys: um e, m 
down—I fight face to face, ‘The biting the heel, on the other 
hand, rapt Han S anied on by 2 a of the devil’s 
warfare, not only as carried on e vocating appe- 
tites, but also as waged by infidels, and self-styled rational- 
who never mect Christianity in a frank and 


comes also into consideration: 1. The contrast: head 
and heel. The life, like the poison, of the serpent, 
is in its head, and is destroyed with it. The heel of 
man is the least vulnerable, whilst it is that part of 
the body which is the most easily healed. 2. The 
conscious, adaptive aiming of the woman’s seed, the 
blind, brutal, and ill-directed assault of the serpent, 
The seed of the woman seizes the power of evil in 
its central life, in its principle; the seed of the 
serpent attacks the power of good in its most out- 
ward and assailable appearance. 38. The very mo- 
ment in which the serpent bites at the heel of the 
man, is the one in which the latter brings down the 
crushing foot upon its head. It is, indeed, not with- 
out significance, that the seed of the woman is pre- 
sented in the singular, and in fact, in the last deci- 
sive moment, set in opposition, not to the seed of the 
serpent, but to the serpent himself—as is pointed 
out by Hengstenberg and others. Here now must 
we distinguish between the prophetical and the typ 
cal elements of prophecy—as also the prophecies 
that are strictly verbal. The prophetic element is 
present in the prophet’s consciousness ; the typical 
element is not, although it may be consciously pres- 
ent to the spirit of revelation that guides him. Our 
text appears primarily, indeed, as the immediate 
speech of God, the all-knowing, who sees beforehand 
every thing in the future; but still, the measure of 
consciousness in our prophecy can become determin- 
ate to us only according to the presumable degree of 
consciousness in the author of Genesis, or, still fur- 
ther, in those who actually brought down the tra- 
dition contained in chapter iii. In relation, there- 
fore, to this human prophetical consciousness, and its — 
germinal state of development: must we distinguish 
between the conscious prophecy of the word and the 
unconscious prophecy of the typical expression. So 
in Psalm xvi. the conscious prophecy says, through 
my communion with God I shall possess immeasura- 
peqoe of life; the typical expression, however, is 
fulfilled in the resurrection of Christ (Acts ii.). So 
also says the prophet, Isaiah vii. : the young prophet 
wife shall, 1. conceive; 2, bear a son, whose name, 
8. with joyful hope they shall call Immanuel. The 
hapa expression, however, is a prediction of 
e son of the virgin. In this sense, also, does Pa 

allow himself to interpret the singular, in thy seed, 
as a typical prophecy of Christ. And we doubt not, 
that here, too, the spirit of the type chose this ex- 
pression, the seed of the woman, with an sonian con- 
sciousness of its rich significance. If we go back, 
however, to the conscious prophecy, so it may be safe 
to say, that with the humanity in general, on its light 
side, there is also placed ita core *“—as it is with Ju- 
dah (Gen. xlix. 10), and Israel (Hos. xi. 1). In truth, 
the core, or heart, is ever embraced in concrete unity 
with the hull, but to the biblical view is this gravi- 
tation to the unity peculiar from the very beginning. 
On the other side, however, according to the New 
Testament, and the patristic unveiling of its signifi- 
cance, is the seed of the woman not exclusively to be 
referred to the individuality of Christ. Christ, as the 
Christ in the universal humanity, is here to be under- 
stood; especially in the second clause, at least, as 
also, therefore, in the third according to Paul (Rem. 
xvi. 20). 

There remains, finally, the question how the tempt- 


expression that Dr. Lange is fond of. He 
by.it something representing humanity con- 
cretely and centrally—or some of humanity ; as Judah 
in the prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10.—T. L.] 
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ation of the first pair by the serpent is to be under- 
stood. According to Knobel there is found in our 

sage just as little reference to the devil as to the 
Messich (p. 48). Consequently would the whole pas- 
sage become a mere physical myth. Von Bohlen 
goes back to the kindred traditions of the ancients, 
and finds it of the deepest significance that in the 


printed Samaritan text there is Om, liar, instead of 
tm), serpent. According to one of the Indian myths, 


Krishna, in the form of the sun, contends with the 
Evil One, in the form of serpent. In like manner in 
Egypt, Typhon, whose name is interpreted by Ser 
pent, persecutes his brother Osiris, or the sun. Her- 
cules possesses himself of the golden apple of the 
Hesperides, which the Serpent guarded. According 
to Bohlen, however, the nearest source of our nar- 
rative, as of Paradise in general, lies in Iran. 
Abriman, according to the Zendavesta, in the form 
of a serpent brought of his fruits to men, who were 
of the pure creation of Ormuzd. And so, according 
to him, as also according to Rosenmiiller, must the 
author of our account have bad that as a model be- 
fore his eyes. And yet, somehow, we know not 
how he distinguishes from it the simple sense of the 
Israelitish narrator. The reference of Bohlen only 
shows how our primitive tradition spreads itself in 
the manifold adumbrations and transformations of 
the most varied mythological systems, even as the 
like holds true in respect to the cosmogony, the first 
human pair, Paradise, and still further on in respect 
to the flood. In opposition to all this stands the 
tradiuonal view of the Church, that under the ser- 
pent as instrument and symbol our passage conscious- 
ly intends the devil (see Henastenprre : “ Chris- 
tology,” p. 5; Dexirzscx, p. 168; Kriz, p. 51). In 
respect to this, there is no doubt that in the Holy 
<cripture there lies before us a connected line of tes- 
timonies whose object is ever the same demoniac 
tempting spirit—a line which, going out from the 
serpent in the passage before us, reaches even to the 
close of the New Testament in the Apocalypse, ch. 
xii. 8, 9, 18; ch. xx. 2,10. The identity is estab- 
lished by the cited places of the Apocalypse, by 2 
Cor. xi. 3 (compare ver. 14) by the Book of Wis- 
dom ii. 28; with which again in connection stands 
John viii. 44; though to this have been objected 
certain weakening interpretations (Liicke, and others). 
It is so also in Rom. xvi. 20. Here is every where 
evident the relation of the fall to the t ac 
cording to its symbolical significance. many 
more ways, asin the Book of Wisdom ii. 24; John 
viii. 44; 2 Cor. xi.8; Rom. xvi. 20, there appears 
the identity of the tempting Spirit, which worked 
through the serpent, with the figure of the devil as 
he appears later in the Scripture. That, indeed, the 
physical serpent could not have been meant, as the 
tempter in our passage, shows itself from the dis- 
tinct appearance of consciousness in respect to the 

t separation between man and the animal world 
toh. i. 19, 20), as it is rightly presented by Hengsten- 
berg; it also appears from the collective declaration 
that every creation of God was good (ch. i.), and 
from the ethical features which in the third chapter 
the serpent assumes as a maliciously subtle creature, 
as well as from the symbolical background which 
ever shows itself sala. 3 and stronger in the prim- 
itive condemnation. Next to the identity of the 
tempting spirit behind the serpent and Satan, comes 
now its continuity. Before all, in the Old Testament. 
First Stage of the idea: Indication of evil spirits, 


and of one especially as an apostate, pre-eminently in 
Levit. xvi. 8; in symbols of the Evil One, 
Deut. xxxii. 17; in the Schedim (Septuagint, 3a:p4- 
via, properly, master-gods), and the Seirim, Is. xiii. 
21. Second Stage: The appearance of Satan as the 
foe of man, as the tempter and accuser, Job i. and ii; 
1 Chron. xxi. 1. Third Stage: The designation of 
Satan as the enemy of God, as the fallen founder of 
an evil dominion in opposition to the establishment 
of the divine kingdom, Zech. iii. 1; Is. xxvii. 1; ser. 
pents and dragon-forms as symbols of the reign of 
Antichrist; Dan. vii, the beasts out of the sea. The 
New Testament clearly introduces the doctrine of Sa- 
tan with a counterpart of the temptation of Adam im 
Paradise, when it represents the temptation of Christ 
in the wilderness, Matt. iv. After this, in the per 
hag Pen doctrine of Satan, there is, first, the men- 
tion, Matt. xfi. 48, of his connection as chief with 
the individual evil spirits in the demoniacs. Then, 
in the second stage, Satan is especially designated as 
the foe of man (John viii. 44; Matt. xii. 29; xiii. 39; 
Acts x. 88). In the third stage comes forth the fin- 
ished form of the doctrine, when Satan is represented 
as the enemy of God and Christ, and the prince of 
the kingdom of darkness, making complete his reve- 
lation, first in secret influences, then in pseudo- 
Christian organs, and finally in one Antichristian 
(John xii. 31; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. vi. 12; 

2 Thess. ii. 9, and the Revelation). 
A chief question here, however, is this: whether 


we are to suppose that in the before us there 
is already indicated a pba i consciousneegs in re- 
t to the nature of the devil. Since in the Old 


estament, the New Testament doctrines have not 
yet come to their full development, and since the be- 
ginnings of them on the first pages of Genesis mect 
us throughout in a very dark, veiled, and germinal 
form, so would it be a gross inorganic anomaly, if a 
developed knowledge of the devil has to be supposed 
in this place. Just such an anomaly, however, ap- 
pears to be assumed by Detirzscu, along with others, 
when he says (p. 168): “The narrator keeps his po- 
sition on the outer appearance of the event without 
lifting the veil from the substance that lies behind. 
He may well do this, since even the heathen 
present an express though deformed notice of the 
truth; but the author throws a veil over it, because 
the unfolding would not have been suitable for those 
people of his time who were inclined to a heathenish 
superstition, and to a heathenish intercourse with the 
demon-world (still would there have arisen a super 
atition from it, even if the narrator had had the pur- 
pose to stand purely by the literal serpent). Itisa 
didactic aim that determines the narrator to rest sat- 
isfied with the objectivity of the outward event as it 
becomes perceivable, and to be silent in regard to its 
remoter ground.” In maintaining this view, De- 
litzsch himself refers (p. 625) to the Church fathers. 
Keil presents a more striking ground for this “ didac- 
tic aim” of silence in respect to Satan, both here and 
further on in the Old Testament; “it had respect,” 
he says, ‘‘ to the inclination which men have to roll 
the guilt from themselves upon the tempting spirit ; 
it was to allow them no pretext.” We may, how- 
ever, just as well trust the spirit of the divine revela- 
tion with a didactic aim in relation to the narrator, 
as the narrator himeelf in relation to his readers; and 
it is in accordance with the divine mode of instruc- 
tion, that revelation should unfold itself in exact cor 
respondence with the human state of development. 
The assumption of an objective development of evil 
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in the spirit-world has in it nothing irrational; yet 
Hengstenberg rightly remarks: “ moreover, the posi- 
tion held by moet of those Aye gta themselves 
compelled to regard the boo ob as originating 
before the captivity, namely, that the Satan of that 
book is not the Satan of the later Old Testament 
books, but rather a good angel, only clothed with a 
hateful office, is becoming more and more acknowl- 
edged as correct; so that we may wonder how Breck 
(Lehrwissenschaf?, I. p. 249) can be impressed with 
the supposed fact, and seek to adapt himself to it, 
through the assumption that the alienation of a part 
of the angels from God, and their kingdom of dark- 
ness, develops itself in a progressive unfolding.” 
Yet clearly is the commencement of the tempting 
spirit, Gen. iii. 1, devilish enough. Moreover, must 


we distinguish the conception of the development of 
the demoniacal kingdom, from that of the develop- 
ment of the dem character. The measure of 


the knowledge of demons, or demonology, which dis- 
tinctly presents itself in our text, is the recognition 
of an evil that stands back of the serpent, and of a 
malicious spirit of temptation which henceforth ever, 
more and more, shall become acknowi as the 
crafty, lying foe of man (“and I will put enmity ”), 
but who betrays himself already as the foe of God 
and the adversary of his counsels, as connected with 
the human race. The more definite unveiling of this 
last point, and its wider consequences, such as a 
fallen -prince of a fallen angel-host, and of a 
kingdom of darkness, belong to the later develop- 
meat of the doctrine. 

When, finally, the question is asked, in what man- 
her must we think of the working of this foe of man 
as taking place through the serpent, we encounter 
again the abstract opposition of the pure actuality as 

inst the supposition of a fact under the relations 

a vision. Next to such views as these: the devil 
spoke in the phantom shape of a serpent (Cyril of 
Alexandria); the devil spoke through the serpent, 
or made it speak by a diabolical agency (De.trzscn’s 
“First Demoniac Miracle”); the t is only an 
allegory (Grotius: the representation of an old poem); 
or, an outward eating by the serpent of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and a simultaneous w 
by Satan to the soul of Eve, happened together (Cler- 
icus, Hetzel)—next to such as these we place the 
view that Satan worked through a sympathetic influ- 
ence upon the mind of Eve, and thereby made the in- 
determinate acts of the serpent to become 
signs, to such a degree, that, in the excited visionary 
temperament of the woman, they became transformed 
into a dialectical process of speech and reply. 

To conclude, it is especially to be borne in mind, 
against the assertions of Delitzsch in respect to the 
imposition of punishment upon the serpent (p. 179), 
that every application of the idea of punishment to 
beasta takes away its iar conception; so much 
s0, that, even on the ground of the Old Testament 
consciousness, can we boldly affirm that, from the 
very fuct of Jehovah’s pronouncing a doom upon the 
serpent, the meaning must be of something more than 
& serpent. Rather, may we say, that the future of 
the serpent-brood is announced in a way which un- 
Iistakably expresses the sentence of the man-hating 
spirit in a symbolical form. Indeed, Delitzach him- 
self says: Not as though beasts were capable of 
the imputation ; but none the less is there repeated 
the mention of the infliction of punishment upon the 
serpent, and we can, therefore, read: the beast that 
gave itself for this purpose, to lead astray to an un- 


godly deed him who is called to be lord of the ani. 
mal world, and his helpmeet, is also to be punished, 
though in a different way. Delitzsch refers to Lev. 
xx. 15: “It is truly an Old Testament law, that 
contra-natural lust must be punished, not only in 
man, but also in the beast with which it is practised ; 
and, in general, the beast is to be punished through 
which a man has suffered any harm whatever in body 
or soul (ch. ix. 6; Ex. xxi, 28; Deut. xiii, 15; 
1 Sam. xv. 3).” In the passage from Leviticus, the 
killing of the abused beast is denoted by 15m. The 
notion that in this and the other places cited the de- 
struction of the beast is ordered for the sake of the 
man, or in company with the man, rests upon the 
idea of the personal elevation of man above the beast, 
in accordance with which it is that, in the symboli- 
cal expression, a beast that has killed a man is like- 
wise put to death, and the beasts of multitudes of 
men devoted to death are put to death with them. 
It is, moreover, as a symbolical expression of anger 
and abhorrence, as “when a father breaks in pieces 
the sword with which his son has been slain.” The 
symbolical in those acts arises out of the contrast be- 
tween the New Testament and the Old. The Petro- 
brusians treated even the sign of the cross as a sign 
of ignominy, because Christ had been put to death 
on the cross. The Christian church, however, has 
never acknowledged this view. Moses also, at one 
time, established a type in the New Testament sense, 
in the lifting up of the brazen serpent. 

Ver. 16. Unto the woman he said.—The 
sentence pronounced upon the woman contains a 
painful modification and transformation of the 
womanly calling, as farther on the sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam is a similar modification of the 
manly, or, we may say generally, of the human 
calling [since Adam embraces at once the common 
human nature]; and so, accordingly, is the earlier 
mode of life of the serpent made to become a modifi- 
cation of the sentence pronounced upon it, What 
they do according to their nature, that must now 
bring upon them the punishments that are in corre- 
spondence with theirnatures. Delitzsch distinguishes 
a threefold retribution in the sentence upon the wo- 


hispering | man. We follow him therein, only taking the mem- 


bers in a different way. The punishment falls; 1. 
Upon the relation of th womanly organism in and for 
itself; 2. on the relation to her children ; and 8. on 
the relation to her husband, 1. I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow. The expression 331345 
327971 is generally taken asa hendyadis. ‘The 
frequency of pregnancy can be no punishment.” 
The Samaritan translates: The burden that is con- 
nected with pregnancy. And yet we are not 
justified here in limiting the whole doom of the 
womanly distress and sorrow directly to the state 
of pregnancy. Still it may be more safe to say 
with Delitzach: Thy een and especially thy 
pregnancy with its burden. The womanly calling 
is an en multiplicity of little troubles, and the 
womanly destiny is loaded with the most manifold 
sexual pains. The pains of a woman with child, 
Jer. xxxi.8.—2. With sorrow. [Lange translates 
it, with difficulty, noth.| We maintain that the 
translation of 3X3 by trouble or pain is too weak. 
It is the state of birth-travail, which is, all at the 
same time, labor, pain, difficulty, and danger (see 
Is, xiii. 8; xxi. 8; Hos. xiii. 18; Micah iv. 9; Jobn 
xvi. 21). “ Gravida et pariens,” says an old proverb, 
“est sicut egrota et moriens.” Delitzsch. The con- 
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trast between the lightest (Exod. i. 19) and the 
most difficult births, may help to give us an idea of 
the contrast between the normal ical way 
of birth, and the birth-sorrows that have prevailed 
in human history ; and this too without our having 
to suppose, with Delitzsch, a change in “the 
physiological constitution of the woman.” Hence- 
forth must the woman purchase the gain of children 
with the danger of her life,—in a certain degree, 
with spiritual readiness for death, and the sacrifice 
of her life for that end.—38. And thy desire shall 
be to thy husband. This sentence obtains its 
full significance in its embracing that which follows, 
and in ite contrast to it. It is, emphatically, that 
her desire should be to the man as though she were 
magically bound to him. Mp%im may denote the 
longing of the woman’s dependence upon man. 
Mpionm comes from px, to run, run after, pursue, 
want.* It is further emphatic that the man shall 
rule over her in a strong way; and finally that she 
fn her bound and destined adherence to man, shall 
find in him a strong and severe master. The 
woman had specifically sinned, “‘not for the sake 
of earthly enjoyment merely” (Delitzsch), but in 
high-flown aspiring, as though she would emancipate 
herself from man, get before him, and take him 
under her guardianship. Her punishment, therefore, 
must consist in this, that she must become subject 
in the normal line of her sexual being, her con- 
sciousness, adhesiveness, and dependence. “The 
man can command in a lordly way, and the wife is 
inwardly and outwardly compelled to obedience. 
In consequence of sin thus arises that subjection of 
the wife to the husband, bordering on slavery, that 
was customary in the old world, as it still is in the 
East, and which through the religion of revelation 
becomes gradually more tolerable, until, at last, in 
the increasing worth of the woman, it becomes 
entirely evened” (Delitzsch). ‘ Among the Hebrews 
a wife was bought by the husband (? ch. xxxiv. 12; 
Exod. xxii. 16 ; Hos, ili, 8, 2), and was his possession 
(female slave, ? ch. xx. 8; Deut. xxii. 22). He is 
called her lord (ch. xviii. 12; Exod. xxi. 3), and he 
can divorce her without much ceremony (Deut. xxiv. 
1). This subordinate and depressed condition of 
the wife the author (!) regards as the punishment of 
sin.” Knobel.—Ver. 17. And unto Adam he 
said.—Sentence against Adam. In the case of 
Adam (whoee name here first appears as a proper 
name) there is an indictment or declaration of 
galt going before the sentence of condemnation. 
8 guilt culminates in this, that he had listened to 
the voice of his wife who was placed under him, 
and this, too, in direct opposition to that obedience 
which he owed to the voice and the command of his 
God. Instead of the protector and guide of his 
wife, to her from the fall, or, after her fall, to 
bring her back to God, he becomes, in his cowardly 
renunciation of his ity, subject with her to evil. 
Mediately is this also a rebuke of his self-exculpa- 
tion: ‘“‘the wife whom thou gavest unto me,” as it 
is also of the seductive voice of his wife, and her 
obedience to the voice of the serpent. As, how- 
ever, the woman is punished through the derange- 
ment of the amaller subjective world of her womanly 
calling, so is Adam punished through the disorder 
of the greater objective world his masculine 


to this 


* (Knobel has a groes sensual view in one 


word, which its et logy and use do not warrant. 
Etymological Notes, p. 2) —T. L.] 


calling. The adamah (the soil of Eden) which, 
with his wife, he was to forward, in a normal 
unfolding, to imperishable life and spiritual glory, is 
now cursed for his sake, and therewith changed te 
a position of hostility to him, and of power over 
him. Like a sick, disordered woman, it becomes to 
him a capricious and hard stepmotherlike tutoress, 
swinging the rod over him with thorns and thistles. 
Here, too, may we distinguish a threefold act in the 
one sentence. 1. The curse-state of the adamah, 
and the harm endured by it for Adam’s sake, out- 
wardly, on ita surface, and in its peculiar adamitio 
nature, even to its very life.—especially as the 
endurance of unfruitfulness, decay, and impoverish- 
ment, to such a degree that it can only afford to him 
its food in a scanty manner. 2. The positive strife 
which the curse-loaded adamah, with its thorns and 
thistles, opposes to Adam’s labor, and the resulting 
failure and deterioration of its nourishing product: 
the herb of the field. 8. The fruitleas efforts of 
man, in the sweat of his brow, to sustain his life in 
perpetuity through his daily bread; since it has 
become subject to the power of death, which now 
impends as doom upon the very substance of the 
adamah.—1. Oursed be the KNOBEL: 
Bi viait among the Hebrews was a divine 
tution (Is. xxviii. 26), but at the same time a 
heavy burden (Sirach vi. 19; vii. 15), that pressed 
especially on servants (1 Sam. viii. 12; Is. lxi. 5; 
Zach. xiii. 15), and presented the idea of punishment 
when compared with the primitive golden age. 
Classic antiquity, too, assumed that in the golden - 
age the earth brought forth spontaneously every 
thing necessary for man, and that agriculture proper 
came in first at a later period (e. g. Hksiop, Op. 4 
Dies, p. 118 f; Puaro, Politicus, p. 274 f; Vire., 
. 1, 27; Ovip, Met. i. 162; Macros, Som. Scip. 
fi. 10).—2, Oursed the earth for thy sake. 
That is, in order to punish thy transgression through 
it, shall she no more be blessed with fruitfulness, 
but shall be unfruitful. Just so do the Prophets 
derive the desolation and barrenness of the land 
from a divine curse (Is. xxiv. 6; Jer. xxiii. 10).— 
8. In sorrow shalt thou eat of it. With pain- 
ful labor shalt thou hereafter derive thy food from 
it (comp. Is. i. 7; v.17; xxxvi. 16; Jer. xxiii. 10)” 
DrxitzscH takes it in a deeper sense: ‘‘ Man had for 
his grand vocation to guard the creation of God, 
all good from Paradise down, against the entrance 
of evil, and to be the medium of its gradual trans- 
figuration. As a spirito-corporeal being, he was to 
the material world as OSX to Ma'N, being placed 
in a relation of essentially mutual adaptiveness and 
casual reciprocity. Even from this it becomes clear, 
how, in consequence of the fall, the material in 
man, the direct opposite of this transforming power, 
takes possession first of his corporeity, and then 
propagates itself upon the surrounding ma 
that is, the universal nature.” It is, however, not 
wholly correct to say that the doom of the curse is 
represented as going out from the nature of man 
against the outer nature; much rather, according to 
the representation, does the curse of the adamah 
come nigh to man, as a new divine ordering of 
nature (comp. also Rom. viii. aH We must, there. 
fore, i those a deteriorations of 
nature which in their ethical causality proceed 
immediately from man, from that doom of God 
which was pronounced collectively upon the adamitic 
eesmos. In correspondence the above idea, 
Delitzach continues: “This curse of sin consists 
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this, that the soil of the earth, now far 
what man needs with its original 
abundance, demands painful exertion, and 
vain.” Keil makes the point still 
when he says that “‘ Adam, in the act of lis- 
tening to the voice of his serpent-befooled wife, had 


aval Since we have recognized the conception 
of blessing (chap. i.) as the conception of an endless 
fertility and multiplication, as an unceasing and 
wonderful reproduction, so must we here regard the 
purse that comes in as the opposite,—even as it 
appears from the divine explication itself. The 
doom of unthriftiness, or of mysterious self-genera- 
bas Sora toe ary as pronounced upon the adamah, 


coarseness, dé 
carse is the adjustment of a causal nexus between 
sn and evil in its objective, physical, cosmical 
appearance. As on the one side it is a mysterious 
fatality, so, on the other side, as matter of contem- 
plation and conception, is it an ethical consequence. 
The first d: the negative side, the spoiling 
or disordering, presents itself in the first act.—1. 
With sorrow shalt thou eat, that is, derive thy 
food (see Is. i. 7).—2. Thorns and thistles. 
W37T1 pip terms that occur in connection only here 


and in Hosea x. 8, where they are repeated from 
this place; the ancient "7"7 became obsolete, being 
of like significance with M101 “"2H as used in 
Isaiah.” Keil. In their ground type, doubtless, 
thorns and thistles must have already existed be- 
fore; but it is now the tendency of nature to favor 
the ignoble forms rather than the noble, the lower 
rather than the higher, the weed rather than the 
herb. In place of the ennobling tendency which 
would produce a fruit-tree or a roee-bush out of a 
thorn-shrub, or that wonderful flower of the cactus 
out of the thistle, there comes in a tendency to 
wildness or racy which transforms the herb 
into a weed. The sickliness of nature: a falling 
back upon its subordinate stages, as a punishment 
of man for his contra-natural falling back into a 
demoniacal, bestial behavior. Here now, along with 
the thorns and thistles, there is, at the same time, 
the positive opposition of nature to man. In place 
of the garden-culture, there is introduced not agri- 
culture simply, but an agriculture which is, at the 
samine time, a strife with a nature, and in 
place of the fruit of Paradise, is man now directed 
to the fruit of the field. There stands, besides, the 
burden cast upon the field as an expression for the 
more universal deterioration of nature,—namely, in 
the animal world (see the note from Calvin cited by 
Keiu, p. 61). In like manner the burden cast upon 

human agriculture stands for that which is im- 
posed upon every branch of the human vocation. 
—3. In the sweat of thy face. An emblematical 
denoting of the daily toil and burden of labor, even 
for the necessary daily bread. It shall not merely 
be earned by the sweat of the face; the sweat shall 
stand upon his brow even in his meal; that is, he 


shall have only a brief respite for recreation. The 
face is the most peculiar representative of the 
human dignity. It may reflect the light of a holy 
spiritual life; on the contrary, like the dark, gloam- 
ing shadow of distress and care, must now the sweat 
veil the countenance and moisten the bread of toil. 
Therefore is it well said, the sweat of the face. Tho 
eating of bread denotes here, as throughout the 
Scripture, the ining of life generally, or the 


ein gr Sy wants (Eccles. v. 16; Amos vii. 12). 
— return unto the ground. That ian 
must return unto the earth, that is, must die, is now 
taken for granted, and therewith it is, at the same 
time, expressed, that now from the power and rule 
of immortality, he has fallen under the law and rule 
of death. The appointment of the time: till thou 
return unto the earth, says not merely that even 
to the grave his life ahould be pain and labor (Pa. 
xc. 10), but this moreover, that it shall be a fruitless 
effort for the maintai of his existence, until at 
last he shall be wholly subdued by the overpowering 
might of death.—F'or dust thou art. This is the 
culminating point in the penal sentence, expreased 
nevertheless in the form of a confirmation of what 
precedes: not as a new or repeated doom; since 
after the threatening (ch. fi. 17), it is understood of 
course. The declaration here especially makes clear 
the fact that death had already secretly commenced 
in life. Knobel affirms that “neither this passage, 
nor the Old Testament in general, teaches that 
death belongs solely to the punishment of sin.” 
What else is said in Psalm xc.? The possidtlity, 
indeed, that Adam might become dust again, that 
is, that he mighé die, is made clear from this, that 
he was taken from the earth; but it does not there- 
fore follow that before this time the necessity of 
dying must have been imposed upon him. Moreover, 
the terminus in death which is here appointed, must 
clearly be regarded, not as primarily the limit of 
taisery, but as the culminating point of the neces- 
sity ; notwithstanding a glimpse of promise presents 
iteelf, as well in this place as throughout the differ- 
ent sentences. Knobel thus explains himself further 
on: “He ht have gained immortality through 
the trea of life (ch. fi. 9), but only as something 
lying above the plane of his nature, only as some 
superior excellence of the heavenly powers, just as 
it was imparted to Enoch and Elijah.” So that, even 
according to Knobel, when through his guilt man 
lost the tree of life, he thereby fell into death. 
This is just the way the text presents it, as the nor- 
mal destiny of man, that he sbould eat of the tree 
of life, and not of the tree of death. It is a per- 
version of relations, when out of the conditional 
ey mori we would make a conditional posse vivere. 

ei. ‘The fact of man’s not immediately coming 
to an end after eating the forbidden fruit has not its 
ground in this, that through the creation of the 
woman, coming between the death-threatening and 
the fall, the fountain of human life was and 
that the life which in the had been shut 
up in the one Adam became divided, and thereby the 
deadly effect of the fruit in them was weakened and 
rendered more mild (Hormaxn, ‘ Prophecy and Ful- 
filment,’ I. p. 67; ‘Scripture Proof,’ I. p. 519). De- 
litzsch seeks some rational support for this poetical 
fancy, but finds the sci gear in the piece long- 

ering and whi ves space for repent- 
ance, and so sale’ and orders even the sins of men 
and their punishment as may best serve the realiza- 
tion of his counsels in creating, and the glory of his 
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name.” It must, nevertheless, before all things, be 
maintained, that the text would have us recognize 
the beginning of death, the root of death, the inward 
ethical beginuing of the same, as the matter of chief 
moment. 

9. Vers, 20-22. The hope and the compassion. 
And Adam called his wife's name Eve— 
Throughout the pronunciation of doom, Adam had 
kept his eye fixed upon the brightest spot, the word 
of promise in respect to the seed of the woman, and 
with this he consoles himself now against the per- 
ceived announcement of death, in that he names his 
wife havah. Just as his own generic name had 
become a proper name (v. 17) in the declaration of 
punishment, so now does he give his wife a proper 
name after the promise as received not only in its 
generic sense but also in its deeper significance. 
“ According to this, m3m—Mn is either life, (of 
(Sept.) = life-spring, or it is to be taken as abbre- 
viated participle: the sustenance, that is, propagation 
of life [for mart from M3n=Nen (ch. xix. $2, 84), 
which I prefer as being more significant than yurh 
from yérvw and femina from feo, although essen- 
tially of like significance. Symm. (weydyos.” De- 
litzsch. Keil declares himself for the former accep- 
tation, and against the latter. Knobel hints at an 
expression for the wife: 513 Mr, to quicken the 
seed, that is, to propagate the race, and decides for 
taking it as an adjective: quickener, life-giver, 
propagatist, which also is nearer the truth than the 
indeterminate and too extensive (wf. In the ex- 
planatory addition of the narrator, there appears to 
be indicated, along with the extensive promise of the 
name: mother of all living, also the intensive: 
mother of life, as mediatrix of life in the higher 
sense, With great pertinency remarks Delitzsch: 
‘‘The promise purports truly a seed of the woman. 
In the very face, therefore, of the death with which 
he is threatened, the wife is for Adam the security 
of both, as well for the continuance, as for the 
victory, of his race; and it is, therefore, a laying 
hold of the promise and of the grace in the midst 
of wrath, and with a consciousness of death incurred ; 
in a word, it is an act of faith that Adam names his 
wife mam, bavah—Eve.” In distinction from M@x 
(woman) this is a proper name which as a memorial 
of promised grace, as Melanchthon calls it, expresses 
the peculiar significance of this first of wives for 
humanity and its history—For Adam and his 
wife made coats of skins—Knobel: “Clothes 
of skins, that is, clothes from the skins of beasts, 
which elsewhere, throughout antiquity, were used as 
the earliest human clothing (Diop. Sic. I. p. 48; ii. 
38; ARRIAN Inp. vii. 2; Lucran. Amor. 34; BUNDEH 
15 in Kigvux IIL p. 85). In this the clothing makes 
an advance co ing to the increasing moral 
knowledge.” In the connection of events our pas- 
sage is explained by the fact that along with the 
word of death there is introduced the immolation of 
the animal for the need of man. They are on the 
point of being compelled to leave Paradise; they 
need now a stronger clothing for their entrance upon 
the climate of the outer land. And finally, in place 
of the insufficient, easily fading, and easily destroyed 
covering of their nakedness, as practised in their 
self-willed, servile shame, there must now be intro- 
duced, under the divine direction, a sufficient cover- 
ing, adapted to a freer and more ingenuous modesty. 
In this sense it is God who makes their clothing, 
although it is done by means of their own hands. 


It is an act of inspiration, of divine revelation and 
guidance, out of which proceeds their becoming 
clothed as though from themselves, According to 
Hofmann, Drechsler, Delitzsch, this clothing would 
appear to be a sacramental sign of grace, a type of 
the death of Christ, and of the being clothed with 
the holy righteousness of the God-man (Dr.irzscu, 
p- 192). Keil disputes this, although firmly main- 
taining that in this act of God there was laid the 
ground of the sacrificial offering of beasts. The 
idea of the sacrificial offering of animals points 
indeed to a vast remote; here, at least, it is an 
obvious expression to the effect that the restoration 
of the human nity, purity, and divine acceptable- 
neas, is not too y t even by the sheddi 
of blood, and that it presupposes a suffering 
death. It becomes necessary, moreover, that, even 
before his departure from Paradise, man should see, 
in the spectacle of the bleeding beasts, how serious 
his history has become.—Behold the man has 
become like one of us.—* That is, a being pos- 
sessed of a similar attribute, therefore like me, so 
far as I belong to the class of higher spiritual 
beings.” (!) Knobel.—As one of us.—According 
to Delitzsch the 1 is communicative in rela- 
tion to the included angels. We are inclined here 
to be satisfied with the conception of the anthropo- 
morphising pluralis majestatesz. But in how far has 
he so become? Only in relation to the knowledge 
of good and evil, says Keil. 
‘“‘it is the commencing moral 
therefore, makes him like God.” Says Chrysostom, 
he speaks this, dve:3i(ev airg nal thy Evoway abrow 
xepebdey (reproaching him and mocking his folly). 
Delitzsch might find something strange in such an 
irony. Richers says cri Ae “Trony against an 
unfortunate, seduced soul! Satan might cherish such 
a disposition, not the Lord.” The opinion proceeds, 
in the first place, from a misunderstanding of the 
irony, as also, in the second place, of the “ poor 
seduced” soul. According to Gdechell’s more cor 
rect and profounder representation, a divine irony is 
everywhere the second gee all divine acts of 
punishment (Zerstrcute iter, vol. i. p. 468). 
As the serpent had lyingly promised: ye shall be as 
so is it clear that God cannot simply confirm 
this by eying, his promise is established. When he 
serves f, therefore, with the same words, it 
must be meant ironically. That, however, irony and 
malicious sarcasm are two quite distinct things, we 
may learn everywhere, and out of the Scriptures 
themselves. In this way the expression becomes 
more distinctly clear: he has become one like us, 
that is, as we beoome represented in different forms 
and transformations, He is become like God ; true, 
alas! God pity him, he knows now in his guilt- 
consciousness tlie difference between and evil. 
None the less, too, in this ironic word lies the recog- 
nition that he has broken through the limits of his 
proper development, and prematurely obtruded upon 
the consciousness of the spiritual realm.—And now 
lest he put forth—wWe do not, with Delitzsch, 
regard j® a8 denoting an anakolouthon, since this 
is not necessary according to Isaiah xxxviii. 18 ; Job 
xxxii. 18; and since the assumption of anakoloutha 
is only allowable in cases of necessity,—a view 
which is specially applicable to the simple diction of 
Genesis.* Knobel : “Jehovah is concerned, lest 
*(Anakoloutha and other idiomatic expressions belong 


to the simple as we)l as to the rhetorical or animated dic- 
tion. They 


may therefore occur in Genesis as well as in 


CHAP. Il. 1-24. 
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they may be able to enjoy also the tree of life, and 
thereby get to themselves the farther advantage of 
a higher being (immortality),”—a wholly paganish 
representation of Jehovah which we have no right 
to lay as a burden upon the text. Keil says Lee 
a ‘Afver he had become the property of death thro 
sin, the fruit that produces immortality could o 
redound to his destruction. For, in a state of sin, 
undyingness * is not the (eo) aidvs (the eternal life 
of the soul) which God has designed for men, but 
endless pain, never-ceasing destruction (everlasting 
destruction), which the Scripture calls the second 
death (Rev. ii. 11; xx. 6, 14; xxi. 8). The banish- 
ment from Paradise was, therefore, a punishment 
having for its aim the salvation of man,—a banish- 
ment which, indeed, exposes him to temporal death, 
but shall be a protection} to him against the ever 
death.” Nevertheless there is overlooked by 
Keil the difficulty, that there appears to be meant 
such a mere physical eating from the tree of life as 
would produce a physical undyingness in sonteadise 
tion with the spiritual state. Clearly, though sym- 
bolically, is there here expressed the possibility that 
even sinners, through a mysterious power of health, 
may attain to a marvellous longevity. In the full 
sense of the word, the paradisaical tree of life was 
lost for man. “ But the tree of life,” says Delitzsch, 
“which takes away the death-power of the tree of 
petal be is already sown in, and with, the pro- 
nase of the prot-evangel.” 
ers. 28, 24. Therefore the Lord God 
oe nin forth.—His new state has also a mission, 
and before there is mention made of his being driven 
out of Paradise, is his new task laid beforehim. He 
is sent forth quickly to cultivate the ground from 
which he was taken, and as the earth had borne him, 
so must it now nourish him, and as he had his origin 
= physical origin) from her, so must he now serve 
her, and, in the dust of the ground which he culti- 
vates, have his birth and his future home ever before 
his eyes. Per crucem ad lucem is now the watch- 
word.—And he drove out the man.—FEastward 
of Eden God places the cherubim; on the east, 


age Tell ee eee hism is to 
mapa gg It is in just such forms of f spesch that the 


an tng be is brought out. The ellipsis shows 
that though is great, or too strong, for the words. 
There is more force in the simple particle 2 (lest = beware 
ro in the fullest or most co rrectly guarded diction. 
cases cited, Isaiah xxxvi. 18, and Job xxxii. 13, are of 

they game acne kind, and instead of to, the 
propriety of calling it an anakolouthon o rather, an aposi- 
[We = silence, here.—T. “e) a2 . 
prefer ap anoouth Anglo- on coin- 
senetenbtiohbed instead of the word tmmor- 


eltizieal particle YJ bovomes perfectly startling. Cadell 
the thought of the awful Soneeaucures f one in 

gach a state of death eating of the tree o igi and thereby 
s ruin ble, or his death incurable, was so 

as to hide for a moment from the divine mind 
ect foreknowled 


the thought had 'y occurred, and wi “it @ sense of 
he awf What i if he should put forth his hand! 
And now lest ut forth his hand in some rash moment 
as he put it forth to the treo of knowledge! And then es 


y prom follows, that there may be = Msg 
fie other. a cateatrop tha would heve been rag es 


other, even as making it remediless. Take a" away the 
hisms from the Bible, aud a large share of 
be gree tars ed.—T. L.]) 


16 


therefore, we must hold to have been the departare 
of man from Paradise. Nevertheless, they did not 
leave the district Eden; ‘‘ Cain was the first who did 
that (ch. iv. 16).” Knobel. First of all, then, is to 
be noted here, the distinction of a twofold guard of 
Paradise: the cherubim and the flaming sword ; also, 
that the meaning is not the cherubim with the flam- 
ing sword in hand (Knobel), although there are places, 
sometimes, in which the Hebrews use the connective 
Vau (and) where we would expect the prepositivn 
with. In the interpretation of the cherubim, there is 
to be first kept in view the Bible analogies, before 
taking into account the mythological analogies. 
When now the cherubim make their appearance, 
further on, in the two golden cherub-forms which 
hovered over the ark of the covenant (Ex. xxv. 18; 

xxxvii. 7), and which also appear in the temple of 
Solomon, only in greater proportions (1 Kings vi. 
238 ; viii. 6), though not fourfold (as is maintained by 
Biblical Dictionary for Christian People)—we must 
call to mind the command of God, Ex. xx. 4, 80 as 
not to be led away by the idea that they are images 
of some peculiar kind of heavenly angels, as Hof- 
mann, Delitzsch, Naglesbach, and Kurtz have sup- 


posed, in opposition to Bahr, Hengstenberg, Hiiver- 
nik, and others. How would the images of heavenly 


co figure here as guardians of the command: 
hou shalt not make to thyself any likeness of any- 
that is in heaven above.” These two ceremo- 
nial cherub-forms were winged ; their wings hovered 
over the ark of the covenant, and their faces, as they 
stood opposite to each other, looked down upon the 
covering of the ark, Ex. xxv. 20, or the mercy-seat, 
whilst between them appeared the shekinah of Jeho- 
vah’s presence (Lev. xvi. 2; Num. vii. 89). Their 
form is not more particularly described; like the 
most holy place itself, they appear to have ‘previously 
belonged to the mysteries of the people. We have 
here presented to us in worship the first unfolding 
of the paradisaical form. Just as these cherubim 
guarded Paradise, with the tree of life that was there- 
in, and protected them from the approach of sinners, 
so do the cherubim watch and guard the holy place 
of God’s personal presence, or of the appearing of 


Jehovah, especially the mercy-seat, and the essential. 


unity of the law that was comprehended init. The 
sinner is parted from the tree of life. There is the 
same meaning here ; he is separated from the behold- 
ing of God, from the full enjoyment of his mercy, and 
from the possession of the essential life of the law, 
that is, the righteousness that avails with God. In 
this sense are they called, Heb. ix. 5, cherubim of 
glory, 3déns. 
the cherubim, Ps, xviii. 11; Ixxx. 2; xcix.1; civ. 4; 

Ig, xxxvii. 16, form the transition to the fully devel- 
oped prophetic, apocalyptic symbolical of the cheru- 
bim, as we find it in Ezek. i. 10; x. 4; xli. 18; and 
in Rev. iv. 6; v. 6-14; vi 1-7; vil. 11; xiv. 3; 

xv. 7; xix. 4. The passage, Pa, xviii. 10, 11 appears 
to have the highest significance in respect to ‘the sym- 
bolical of the cherubim. Jehovah comes down the 
heaveng it says—the dark cloud beneath his feet. 
Next, 53° 37>3 3D", he rode upon a cherub. (iod 
rides, therefore, upon the storm-driven thunder-cloud, 
as upon his chariot. On this account, we hold that 
that derivation of the word is the right one which 
brings 2393 in closest connection with =39 fo ride, 
and regards the word aa formed by a metathesis of 
letters * from =839 = 339 chariot, team, and not 


* [As faras etymology is concerned, Dr. Lange, we think, 


The poetical and didactic references to- 
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from <3" qui Deo propinguus est, ei adstat, nor as 
the same with the ypudes of the Persians, as very 
generally held (see Gesznius’ Lexicon). Since here, 
at all events, the swift-moving thunder-clouds appear 
as the chariot of God, and very significantly, too, in 
the singular, so also, the fact must not be over- 
looked, that, in connection with this cherub, there is 


mention of the wrath of God, of the een Deh 
that goeth out of his mouth, of the glowing es 


that burn before him, of the fire-flash, of the burning 
coals, God’s arrows, and finally, of the lightning. To 
this we may add the , Ps. civ. 4, where it is 
said, and in fact with special reference to the creative 
history: Who maketh the winds his mess the 
flames of fire his servants. Keeping this in view, 
that the cherubim have their nature = symbols in 
wind and cloud, and present themselves in connec- 
tion with the flames of the lightning, we get 
upon the dark passage ing the cherubim, Is. 
vi. 1, as seen in the analogies of Scripture. That the 
seraphim, which appear here in the train of Jehovah, 
are likewise symbolical angel-forms, is evident from 
their configuration {tself, wherein they appear as en- 
dowed with six wings, an arrangement which evi- 
dently has a symbolical significance. That, more- 
ever, they are not to be regarded in connection with 
the serpents mentioned Numb. xxi. 6, appears from 
the fact, that these have their name simply from the 
burning poison. Neither can they (to say nothing 
of the groundless identification of the name with 
O°" principes, nobiles) mean the burning, the shin- 
ing, according to Kinchi and others; for "0 does 
not mean to burn, to shine, but to scorch, to burn up, 
cremare, comburere, When we consider that in ch. vi. 
Isaiah does not set forth his general prophetic inau- 
guration, but his special calling to denounce the ob- 
duracy of the people, and to set before them the 
judgments that must follow, we understand how it is 
that he sees the appearance of Jehovah in the tem- 
ple, and in the midst of the seraphim or burning an- 
gels, whilst he feels the door-sills of the temple trem- 
ble at their call, and beholds the house filled with 
smoke. The meaning is, that in spirit he anticipates 
the future burning of the temple as the infliction of 
Jebovah’s judgment, In Pa, Ixxx. 2, it is said: O 
shepherd of Israel, appear, thou that gittest above 
the cherubim, awake thy power. The cherubim, 
therefore, are symbols of the actual putting forth of 
the divine authority. To this corresponds, too, the 
expression, Ps, xcix. 1: He sitteth above the cheru- 


is wrong here. Such a metathesis, altho it seems simple, 
would be con to clear phonetic principles. Had the gut- 
tural come first, it would have been more plausible, but such 
a syllable as “J'2 (rak) would hardly pass into "3 (kar). Be- 
sides, the primary senso of 35% is not riding nor motion at 
all, but phi ahea Miay al Aare from whence comes the other 

or lied. This is most clearly shown 
L bic and Syriac, although it quite 
plainly appears also inthe Hcbrew. It is far more easy and 
natural to derive the name 31"°3, not from anything in the 
form or office of the cherubim, but from their being remark- 
able a Baten figures, hence called pre-eminently the engrav- 
tngs. the account of these representations in the tem- 
ple of Solomon. This would bring them very naturally from 


="2, the sense of which in the Syriac is, to plough, cut, en- 


grave. It is th clearly, the same root with the Greek 
pa A all ,» Lat. S(CRiBo). They are the re- 
tmarkable forms, figures, scalptures—engravings.—T. L.) 


oth, the God of Israel, who sitteth above the cheru- 
bim. In Ezekiel, the cherubim are denoted in strong 
symbolical, allegorical forms, no longer as angels, 
but as MAM, (6a, living things (Luther: beasts) 
Moreover, in Ezekiel x. there are again set forth in 
connection with the cherubim, the coals of fire that 
are to be cast over the city. And, finally, in the tem- 
ple of Ezekiel, do we find the cherubim again as the 
key-note for the symbolical destruction of the tem- 
ple (ch. xli. 18). We have in Ezekiel the cherubim 
figures especially set forth in thcir full development 
(man, the Jion, the ox or bullock for sacrifice, and 
the eagle), whilst in the Revelation they are recog- 
nized as the ground-forms of the divine ruling in the 
world, as symbolized in the four ground-forms of the 
creaturely life (see “‘ Life of Jesus,” i. p. 284, Dogma- 
tik, p. 603), If any one is disposed to these 
as the ground-forms of the spiritual life in the world, 
becausze the beasts bear up the throne of the divine 
rule in the world, or because, according to the anal- 
ogy of the Apocalypse, they pray unto God, there is 
no objection to be made to it, But they are not thus 
denoted as containing the idea of the highest crea- 
turely life. Thus also here, in accordance with all 
the related places of Scripture, must we firmly hold 
fast the view that the cherubim are only symbolical 
angel-forms; as we must also distinguish the sera- 
phim everywhere from personal angels; although in 
the manifestation of the cherubim, there was disclosed 
to the first men a glimpse of the angel-world, As 
symbolical forms, they must be here regarded as ap- 
pointed to form a permanent post of watching, in 
order to keep men from approaching Paradise, and 
especially the tree of life. When we perceive the 
fact that the cherubim everywhere form the accom- 
panying guard and watch of the divine throne, we 
are under the necessity of bringing Paradise also, and 
especially the tree of life, which they are appointed 
to guard, in special relation to this throne. Thereby 
may it be explained how Jacob says: “I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved (Gen. xxxi1. 
30),—also how the beholding of God especially brings 
death, because it is through death that the highest 
life is attained (Ex, xxxiii. 20; Pa. xvi. 11; xvii. 15; 
1 John iii, 2; and the history of the visions, Is. vi. 5 ; 
Dan, vii. 15; viii. 17; Rev. i. 17). The cloud and 
pillar of fire which led the children of Israel through 
the desert was also a sign of the presence of God, as 
well as a dividing between the glory of God and sin- 
ful men; in other words, it was the guard that kept 
off from the divine glory the profane entrance and 
the profane look. For that reason, it seems to stand 
in connection with the cherubim of the ritual sym- 
bolic, as it is connected with the cherubim and sera- 
phim of the religious symbolic, view. 

The mythological analogies of the cherubim fig- 
ures are, in fact, most striking. ‘On the mountains 
north of India,” says Knobel, ‘‘ or, in general, in the 
region of the mountain and Eden of God, do the 
ancients (e. g. Kresias, Judea, xii; Arnian, List. 
Anim. iv, 27; compare also Paitosrrat., Vit. Apodd. 
iii, 48) place the fabulous griffins, which they describe 
as feathered beings with lions’ claws, the wings and 
beaks of englea, ry eyes, &c.,—making them 
the guardians of the gold that there abounds. Oth- 
ers refer them to the higher North, to the Arimas- 
pian country, descriling them partly in a similar 
manner, and setting them forth as watchers of the 
gold, e. g. Herop., iv. 18, 27; Aéscn., Prom. 804; 
Pausay., &c.—Of these storics the author aire 
had some knowledge, as also of the gold land 
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Havilah, which he mentions.” Delitzsch vites besides 
the Persian stories, according to which 99,999 Fer- 
vers (that is, a countless number) keep watch over the 
tree which contains in itself the power of the 
“esurrection. In regard to the connection between 
the Bible tradition and this legend, Delitzsch regards 
as significant the comparison ( xxviii. I of the 
king of Tyre to the protecting cherub with its out- 
spread wings. This comparison, however, has its 
simply in the fact that the history of the 
ing of Tyre is presented in analogy with the history 
of the fall in Eden. Delitzsch supposes that the ap- 
pearance of the analogous legends which have come 
down to us, has its ongin in this, that humanity, as 
it went forth in tribes, ever spreading farther and 
farther asunder, took along the representation of the 
eherube from the ancestral home, and continually 
made mythol additions to it. It appears to us, 
nevertheleas, that the analogies of the griffin legends 
are only apparent, since there is a great difference 
between the idea of a lost tree of life, and that of 
Dae mines which may yet become the booty of man- 
ind The story of the tree hom may be very easily 
connected with the later Persian legends, which may 
be referred back to the Hebrew traditions rather 
than to any early and universal tradition of Paradise 
—to say nothing of Knobel’s opinion, that the He- 
brew idea of the cherubim, 80 consistently maintained, 
should be explained from the very indefinite form of 
the Greek legend of the griffins. In our opinion, the 
story of Prometheus has much more of an inner re- 
lationship to the Paradise history. To conclude, as 
Keil remarks on the chapter before us: “ With the 
banishment from the Garden of Eden, Paradise, as 
far as men were concerned, disappeared from the 
earth. God did not withdraw from the tree of life 
its supernatural power, neither did he lay waste the 
garden before their eyes, but he guarded it against 
their return, to indicate that it must be preserved and 
permanently guarded to the time of the consumma- 
tion, when sin should be destroyed through judg- 
ment, death taken away by the conqueror of the ger- 
pent (1 Cog, xv. 26), and the tree of life grow again 
and bear fruit upon the new earth of the heavenly 
Jerusalem (Rev, xx. 21).” This is clearly a right 
symbolical understanding. And we must not 
lose aight of the historical fact, that for sinful man 
the central and collective power of health in nature, 
as in a still higher sense the beholding of God, is, 
through sin, and through the divine judgment, hid- 
den and vanished, though not absolutely lost. The 
individual man, like the collective humanity, may in 
Taasny ways draw nigh to Paradise; but he is ever 
driven back as by a divine tempest and fiery judg- 
ment to the outer field of labor, of conflict, and of 
death. Not backwards must he look, but ever 
onwards. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1, The meaning of the narrative of the lost 
Paradise. Like the Pibtieal histories everywhere, 
and especially the primitive traditions of Genesis, it 
is an historical fact to be taken in a religious ideal, 
that is, a symbolical form. It is just as little a mere 
allegory as the human race itself is a mere allegory. 
It is just as little a pure, naked fact, as the cpetits 
of the serpent is a literal speaking, or as the tre 

of life, in iteelf regarded, is a plant whose eating 
imparted imperishable life. That sin began with the 
beginning of the race, that the first sin had its origin 
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in a forbidden enjoyment of nature, and not in the 
Cainitic fratricide or similar crimes, that the origi 
of human sin points back to the beginning of the 
human race, that the woman was ever more 6e- 
ducible than the man, that along with sin came in 
the tendency to sin, consciousness of guilt, aliena- 
tion from God, and evil in general,—all these are 
affirmations of the religious historical consciousnesa 
which demand the historicalness of our tradition, 
and would point back to some such fact, even though 
it were not written in Genesis. It is then the actual 
historical influences of our narration, in their world- 
historical significance, which wholly distinguish it 
from a myth. The symbolical understanding of the 
history appears in this, that the universal existence 
of sin, of the fall, and of the fall of every individual, 
are reflected in it. Here come especially into con-, 
sideration: 1. The various mythological analogies 
of the biblical tradition of the fall. 2, The various 
exegetical selma of the Jewish and the 
Christian theology. 8. Modern interpretations. 
1. In respect to the mythological analogies, com- 
pare Licxen, “The Traditions of the Human Race,” 
.74n., having the superscription: La chute de 
homme dégéneré est le fondement de la théologie de 
ib Sos toutes les anciennes nations. VOLTAIRE, 
Philos. de Vhist. In the firat place, Liicken shows 
why it is that the heathen legends respecting these 
facts must present themselves as transformations. 
Then follow, first the legends of the old Persians. 
‘‘ According to the Zendavesta, or the sacred writ- 
ings of the old Persians, the peoples of this race, 
namely the old Medes, Persians, and Bactrians, as 
well as all the Indogermanio peoples, had primarily 
the doctrine of four ages of the world. In the first, 
which lasted 8,000 years, the world was without evil, 
and Ormuzd, the good principle, reigned alone; in 
the second, Ahriman began the conflict with Or 
muzd ; in the third he divides with him the domin- 
ion; in the fourth he is apparently to gain the 
victory, then to be subdued, r which is to follow 
the burning of the world. To the universal legend, 
how Ahriman brings death to Rajomord, the first 
man, there is attached the special story of the fall 
of the Meschia and the Meschiane (p. 81). So the 
Indian legends also number four ages. The myth- 
ical Indian tendency has presented the fall in mani- 
fold myths, as well Brahminic as Buddhistic. Here- 
upon follow the Chinese legends, the Grecian legends 
(the Hesiodic ages of the world: the golden, the 
silver, the brazen, the iron, the Titan legend, the 
Prometheus legend, the Tantalus legend), then the 
Romish legends (the ancient time of Saturn), the 
Germanic legends (the gold thirst, the fall of Asen, 
to which may be added the admittance of Lock into 
the Asenbund, death ! Baldur, ae sare rire 
things), then Agyptian legends, as those of the 
Nee of the polar nations, of the Iroquois, of 
the Mexicans, &c., &c.” In conclusion, there is a 
treatise on the dominion of the demons, the origin 
of sorcery and idolatry, concerning woman and her 
place in heathendom, the restoration to pardon of 
the first men. In a shorter method, DELrrzscu gives 
an account of the myths in relation to the fall, p. 
169, Knoper, p. 40.—2. Exegetical understanding 
of the Jewish and the Christian theology. ‘“‘It was 
a universally prevailing opinion among the Jews 


e | that Satan was active in the temptation of the first 


men. This is found in Philo, and in the ‘ Book of 
Wisdom,’ ch. fi. 24: ‘through envy of the devil 
came sin into the world.’ In later Jewish writings 
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Sammael, the head of the evil spirits, is called 
“NBIPM cman, the old serpent, because he tempted 


Eve in the form of a serpent, or @M3 (the serpent) 
alone (compare the places in E1srnmENGer, ‘ Reve- 
ation of Judaism,’ i. p. 822).” HENGSTENBERG, 
“Christology,” i. p. 7. It must nevertheless be ob- 
served, that even among the Jews there had already 
come in a twofold conception of this history of the 
temptation. Philo (De Mundi Opificto) saw in the 
serpent an allegory of the evil lust (73074). In the 
game manner does Maimonides interpret the place 
allegorically ; whilst Josephus understands the 
speaking of the serpent as a proper speaking, and 
other Jews ges are inclined to see in the serpent 
an apparent form merely of Satan himself. Abar- 
banel and others connect a directly seductive ad- 
dress of Satan to the woman with the fact of his 
winding himself about the tree, and tasting of its 
fruit. Cyril of Alexandria supposes the serpent to 
have been only an assumed outward appearance of 
Satan, whilst Basil, Chrysostom, Augustine, and, in 
general, the later fathers, regard Satan as having 
served himself of the serpent, and spoken through 
him. The inclination of the Alexandrians to an 
allegorizing interpretation continues in a progressive 
measure, in the school of the Gnostics, namely, 
among the Ophites (see Mis:ixr, “‘ History of Cos- 
mology,” p. 190), and in like manner in the inter- 
pretations of the later mystics and theosophists. 
According to Grotius, Moses found the narration 
before us in the form of an ancient poem. Clericus 
is inclined to agree with those who hold that the 
serpent did not actually speak, but only eat of the 
fruit before the eyes of Eve, and that with this was 
connected the temptation of Satan (as Abarbanel 
maintains); but it appears to him that tn re obscura 
tufissima ingenua tgnorantia confessio. Concerning 
the modern views, an account is given by the author 
of the article ‘‘ Sin,” in Hzrzoa’s “ Real Encyclope- 
die,” as follows: The tempter is the devil (John 
viii. 44; Rev. xii. 9; Book of Wisdom, ii. 24), who 
used the serpent as his instrument (2 Cor. xi. 8); 
the serpent is, therefore, neither alone active as 

such (T. Miiller, Schenkel), nor is he an incorpora- 
tion of Satan (Gerhardt, Philippi), nor the mere 
emblem of the cosmical principle (Martensen). The 
influence of Satan upon men was by way of dialogue, 
wherein the seers nature of the serpent was taken 
advantage of and with which his alluring motions 
may have codperated (Hengstenberg, Thomasius, 
Delitzsch, Ebrard), not a mere physical influence in 
that the unrecognized voice of Satan like a vision- 
reflection passed over upon the serpent (in which 
case the speaking serpent would have been merely a 
symbolical figure), nor something at the time unob- 
served by the first formed men, but afterwards, in 
the later recollections of the tradition, taken for 
Satanic influence (Hofmann). The tree of knowledge 
of gon and evil is neither a poison-tree (Reinhard, 
Déderlein, Morus) nor otherwise a tree of knowledge 
of good and evil in such special sense that the 
consequences of the enjoyment must have been an 
intoxication, a disturbance of the pure equilibrium 
in the harmony of the first man (Lange), nor a 
mystical tree whose fruit, for the one who enjoys it, 
is the reception of evil into his being, and therewith 
the knowledge of good and evil (Martensen), nor an 
emblem of the world darkened to the perdition of 
death, in its false influence upon man (Schenkel), 
but—an ordinary tree, which had its significance 
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only through the command of God.” In this dry, 
idealleas positivism must such an understandind 
come to its stop. We must, however, distinguish 
at present three or four principal views: 1. The 
traditional, orthodox, popular representation, ac- 
cording to which the serpent, under the influence of 
Satan, literally spoke, or Satan, in fact, in the 
appearance of the serpent-form. 2. The Gnostic 
allegorical, farther developed into the mythical 
allegoric, and, im fact, at one time in a sense akin to 
Ophitism (the view of Hegel, viaggio DELITzsUH, 
p. 171), and again, in a more churchly and ethical 
sense. 8. The connection of the definite dialectical 
of Satan with corresponding motions of the 
serpent, such as its eating the fruit. 4. An influence 
of Satan, exemplified in acts of the serpent, inca- 
pable of being farther defined, and thus becoming 
a dialogue through the visionary or ecstatic condi- 
tion of the woman. This is our view ic, p. 
439), for the understanding of which there must be 
previously an insight into the essential nature of this 
visionary state of soul. In respect to the design 
of our narration, there are, in like manner, various 
views presented. According to Brrazr (‘‘ Prac- 
tical introduction to the Old Testament, continued 
from Augusti’’), who is disposed to see here, not 
the history of the first men generally, but only that 
of an ancestor of the Abrahamitic race (a hereditary 
legend, in fact, of the family of Abraham, which pre- 
supposes an already previous longer existence of 
humanity; Kains, Ackerbau, Stadtbau), the most 
usual decision in respect to the aim of our narration 
is that which regards it as containing a doctrine of 
the origin of evtl. Asa modification of this view, 
however, Pott sets forth the proposition that its aim 
is to represent the transition from the golden to the 
silver age. For the old narrator this is much toe 
neral a view. If he intended, which is the most 
likely, something more than narrating merely for the 
sake of the story,—in other words, if he meant also 
to teach us something along with it, then his purpose 
could have been nothing else than to show how man 
may have been led into ession, and what 
consequences it must have had (i p. 55). According 
to the Jerusalem Targum, Eichhorn, and Paulus, 
the design of our narration was to paint the loss of 
the golden age, whilst Von Bohlen, Hegel, Knobel, 
and others, in exact accordance with the Gnostic 
Ophites, would represent it as an advance (an ad- 
vance, indeed, attended by calamities) from the state 
of sav beastliness. The representation clearly 
resents itself as the religious symbolical primeval 
mig! of humanity, holding the key of all history 
that follows it, according to the contrast of the 
fall and the resurrection, or of sin and death, as 
also redemption and renovation, whilst it gives the 
ground for the unveiling of the demon and angel- 
world, as the appointed means for introducing the 
deepest understanding of the history of the kingdom 
of God. According to its most peculiar key-note, 
it is a representation of the beginning of the king- 
dom of grace. For a catalogue of the modern 
literature in respect to the different interpretations 
of the fall, see Brxtscuneipsr, ‘‘ Systematic Deve}- 
opment,” n. p. 520. 

2. The Probation Tree, the Probation and the 
Temptation. ‘‘The Rabbins and Mohammedans un- 
derstood by the probation-tree, the vine; the Gre- 
cian church fathers understood it of the fig-trec; 
the Latins, in the first place, of the apple. The tree 
hom plays the same part in the Zendavesta. The 
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Hindoos speak of a knowledge and creation tree, 
the Tibetans of a sweet, whitish herb, or marrow, 
from the enjoyment of which originated the feeling 
of shame, and the custom of —s clothes.” Von 
Bohlen. We have elsewhere alluded to the analogy 
between the falling into sin of the second ancestor 
Noah, who became intoxicated by the fruit of the 
vine, and in consequence thereof lay in his naked- 
mesa, and the falling into sin of the primitive ances- 
tor who became aware of his nakedness after eating 
of the forbidden fruit. This analogy does not justify 
us in concluding that it was the vine, but some other 
fruit, perhaps, whose effect, for the first men, was 
too ih being of an intoxicating or disturbing 
nature, we do not find in that unknown fruit 
some immanent ground of the divine command, it is 
clear that we must adopt the idea of a purely arbi- 
trary ordinance. Nature itself is, indeed, and in the 
most general sense, a tree of probation for man; 
this peculiarity of it has always had its special types, 
and there are yet various probation trees for different 
nations—such as opium, hashisch, the coco plant, 
etc. So Beyer, in his sermon on the History of the 
Primitive World (p. 90), takes the contrast between 
the tree of life and the tree of probation to consist 
in this, that the first, although it had not the power 
to make men ever healthy and young, possessed, 
nevertheless, s healing and strengthening efficiency 
(analogous to similar medicine trees), whilst the pro- 
bation-tree was, in these respects, the opposite. He 
supposes it, indeed, without any ground, to have 
been a poison-tree ;—without any ground, we say, 
for the human race is not poisoned corporeally, but 
distempered and disordered physically through an 
ethical consequence of its effects. Besides this, the 
probation-tree is distinguished from the serpent, as 
the ion from the temptation. The probation 
is from God, as the temptation is from the evil 
one. The probation, along with the demand for 
watchfulness, presents any alternative for the good. 
The temptation increases the danger of the alterna- 
tive with an instigation to the evil. The probation 
has in view that man should be on his guard ; it is 
intended to lay the ground of his normal develop- 
ment. The temptation has in view the fall of man; 
its purpose is to entice him into an abnormal devel- 
opment, or rather, entanglement. Since the time 
that sin is in the world, has each probation also in 
itself the force of a temptation, because there is 
added to it the enticement to sin on the part of the 
devil, the world, and one’s own peculiar evil lusts. In 
this sense of probation can it be said God tempted 
Abraham. And jast on this account is it that the sins 
of a man already perpetrated become for him a tempt- 
ation to future crimes; therefore do we pray: Lead 
us not into temptation. Moreover, the hereditary 
sin is itself one great universal temptation, which 
lies as a load upon the human race. From all this 
it follows that the temptation which was added to 
the first probation of man came not from God, nel- 
ther from any physical creature, and just as little 
from anything within the soul of innocent man, but 
solely from a malignant spirit. In this fact, how- 
ever, lie two consequential inferences: the first that 
are spirits besides men endowed with reason (the 
angel-world), the second that in this spirit-world there 
must have been already a fall preceding that of man. 
8. The and Satan. The former has 
been thus deacribed: “ The serpent, a beast like to 
an embodied thunderbolt that has had its origin in 


the deepest night, parti-cblored, painted like fire, am 


black and dark as night, its eyes like glowing sparks, 
its tongue black, yet cloven like a flame, its jaws a 
chasm of the unknown, its teeth fountains of venom, 
the sound of its mouth a hiss. Add to this the 
strange and wonderful motion, ever striving like a 
flash to quiver, and like an arrow to flee, were it not 
hindered by its bodily organization. It appears 
among the beasts like a condemned and fallen angel ; 
in the heathen world of false gods, it hath found, 
and still finds, ever, awe and adoration ; its subtlety 
has become a byword, its name a naming of Satan, 
whilst the popular feeling, even now, as in all times 
past, connects a curse and an exorcism with its ap- 
pearance.” F. A. Krummacner, ‘“ Paragraphs for the 
Holy History ” (p. 65). In this splendid painting there 
is left out the brutal clumsiness and obtuseness of the 
serpent which stand in such remarkable contrast 
with ita mobility and its guile. (See R. Syewt, “ Phi- 
losophical Observations of Nature,” Dresden, 1839.) 
Respecting the presence and the significance of poison 
in nature. ‘There are, in inorganic nature, a class 
of substances which destroy life, not through any 
mechanical injury and rending, but rather by insinu- 
ating themselves smoothly and gently into the or- 
gans of the rile: thing ;—thus forcing thelr way in 
with a subtle and malignant power, they invade the 
life in its most interior and invisible laboratories, 
throwing into disorder all their functions, and there- 
by bringing in sickness and most painful death. 
And so, too, are there beasts that never attack their 
foe with plain and open weapons, killing the organs 
by mechanically breaking them up ; but, on the other 
hand, with weapons concealed, underhand, sly-dart- 
ing, and apparently weak, seem to inflict only a 
slight injury upon their foe, and, in fact, to be only 
playing with him, whilst, at the same time, through 
this insignificant hurt introducing a horrible power 
of destruction, ever inwardly growing, until finally 
it breaks out in tormenting sickness, aud ends in a 
wretched death. These beings and products of na- 
ture which thus destroy life, not mediately through 
an outer breaking of its parts and o but by a 
hostile effect upon the very life functions, and 
which, consequently, must possess an enmity directly 
aiming at the life itself,—-we denote by the name of 
poisonous.” —‘‘ Schubert has well remarked, that 
the poisonous beasts are beings that appear to be 
placed ambiguously and doubtfully between two 
otherwise quite distinct classes, each of which, in 
their own sphere, present a distinct, perfect, and free 
individuality. In such middle beings there neces- 
sarily lies a striving for a higher form, though ever 
cleaving to the lower. Thus shows itself in them, 
often, an aberration from an otherwise sound natu- 
rad tendency, whilst their very enjoyment is, for the 
most part, attended with pain and disgust. On their 
bodily side they exhibit a nature, ever, in some re- 
spects, infirm and sickly, and never rightly attaining 
to repose.”—“ It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that in the collected organism of nature, as well 
as in individual creatures, there comes in, at the tran- 
sition point, an infirm, ria rae organization, inter- 
penetrated by evil fluids, which are able to inocu- 
late other creatures with the malady of their own 
confusion and disorder. And this is nothing else 
than poison. Since each poison is a sensible sub- 
stance, or so presented, which has become an origi- 
nal cause of disease.” Under this point of view the 
author now treats of arsenic, of mercury, of prussic 
acid, of spiders, and of snakes. ‘‘ All poisonous ani- 
mals carry with them a sluggish, and apparently 
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loathing life. The most of them seldom or never 
set themselves in motion towards the object of their 
passion, although there is no failure in them, either 
of strength or swiftness, when they let out upon 
their prey. This strong contrast of sluggish rest and 
angry vehemence, produces upon us the impression 
of some irreconcilable biformity in their nature. 
They are lurking beasts, lying in the darkest and 
most unclean recess. Along with this they seem 

to love the damp and mouldy place where 
death riots. Thus, for example, do the rattlesnakes 
love to lay themselves behind some foul stump, 
whilst others seek the old mouldy wall, or the pile 
of ruins, or the foul dusty corner. It is worth re- 
marking that almost all of them have for pada 
organization of the belly a greatly disproportioned 
extension, whilst, on the other hand, the breast and 
heart, or the organs that correspond to these, are 
shrivelled and contracted. In the most dangerous 
and most poisonous among them, the last trace of 
any interior breast formation has disappeared, whilst 
they show not the least rudiments of any shoulder 
bones. We see them dart with fury upon their 
prey, then laboring under it with infinite pain and 
distress, whilst for each gorging they pay with fee- 
bleness and torpidity. In this condition they gaze 
around them stupid and blear-eyed, whilst they suffer 
themselves to be killed with sticks without making 
any defence.” —‘ These giant serpents, the croccdiles 
and the alligators, have generally, and in an extraor- 
dinary degree, the look of a former world. They are 
the Titans that, under the dominion of the new cre- 
ated race of gods, are thrust down into the deep, 
and into darkness, whence many a time still there 
spits forth the fire of their rage. The croaking of 
the frogs, the grunting of the toads, the shrill sharp 
piping of the lizard, the hiss of the serpent, give 
none of them any special conception of the emotions 
of which they are the expression. The serpents are 
without doubt the most wonderful, and, so to speak, 
the most like fable, of any beings of the present cre- 
ation.” Next follows the depicting of the singular 
contrasts in the nature of the serpent: its rude ele- 
mentary form and its fine, spiritual expression, its 
subtle look, which never carries itself out in action, 
its enchantment or fascination of its prey, and its 
capability of becoming transported whilst itself in a 
state of fascination and torpidity (p. 67, etc.). (See 
the above remarks and the article “Serpent,” by 
Winer, Worterbuch fiir das Christliche Volk.— 
Satan, Between the two contradictory suppositions, 
one of which is that our text recognizes only a tempt- 
ation of the serpent, but not, at all, of any evil 
spirit expressing itself it, and the other, rep- 
resenting it to contain a full knowledge of Satan, 
lies the hypothesis that corresponds to the idea of 
an organic unfolding of biblical doctrine ; it is, that 
we have here the first germ of the doctrine of Satan, 
as we also have before us the first germ of a soteri- 
ological Christology—that is, of a Christ of salva- 
tion. Both germs are throughout placed in a re- 
markable relation to each other; the destroyer of 
the serpent is announced in the seed of woman. 


But the actual conscious knowledge, which is here | | 


expressed in a symbolical form, consists in this, that 
it represents the serpent as a malignant spirit, crafty, 
lying, and rejoicing in mischief, who shows himself 
and will continue to show him the foe of man 
and the foe of God. Concerning the farther devel- 
opment of the doctrine of Satan, see the exegetical 
annotations. 


4. The Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness an 
antetype of the temptation of Adam in Paradise. 

5. The Origin of Sin. Our text gives us the 
ground of supposing, in the first place, a distinct ori- 
gin of sin, in opposition to the system which would 
make the origin of sin to happen concurrently with 
the initial constitution of human nature itself. It 
gives us occasion to distinguish a threefold origin of 
sin: 1. The cosmicaliemonic; 2. the physiological 
genesis of ain ; 8. the Adamic-historical. 1. Evident- 
ly is the first human sin to be referred back to a pre- 
ceding demoniacal temptation; therefore, also, to a 
pisoeding demoniacal sin, and accordingly, too, to an 
earlier fall in the spirit-world. Nevertheless, the 
essential origin of sin is not thereby explained, for 
there comes up the further question: how sin origin- 
ated in the spirit-world? According to the Apocry- 
phal books, the essential root of sin is mainly pride, 
dwepnpasia, which is always an assuming of a false 
god, that is, of idolatry. (This is expressed some- 
what obscurely, Wisdom of Sirach, x. 15: apx} iwep- 
noavlas auapria. Book of Wisdom, xiv. 12; v.27: 
apxh wopyelas exivoia cidéAwy.—h yap Tey dvevipay 
elddAwy Spnoxela waytds apy} xaxov wal aitia xai 
wépas éoriy). According to this the first motive to 
the leading astray, through temptation or seduction, 
was envy (Book of Wisdom, ii. 24). With this agrees 
also, 2. the psychological origin of sin as our text 
brings it before us. It certainly does not commit 
i to the crude, elementary representation, that the 
beginning of sin is to be explained from any over 
balance of sensuality or materiality. The process of 
sin’s development proceeds from a spiriixal self- 
disordering, wherein doubt, together with self-exalta- 
tion, constitutes the ground-form which develops 
itself into an enviously malignant pride, and unbe- 
lief, that it may become complete in superstition and 
sensual concupiscence, in lawlessness and seduction. 
Concerning the ground-form of sin, how it degener- 
ates from the demoniacal into the bestial, from the 
spiritual self-exaltation to the sensual self-degrada- 
tion, see Lanar’s Dogmatik, p. 487. But our text, 
moreover, 8. would recognize the psychological com- 
pletion of sin, regarded as the historical beginning 
of the same in the human world. This is proved by 
the continuation of the first sin in the guilt-con- 
sciousness of the first man, by his self-deception and 
self-hardening, by his exculpations and his crimina- 
tions. Most fully is it shown in the announcement 
of the conflict between the seed of the serpent and 
the seed of the woman, in the banishment of man 
from Paradise, and in the fratricidal murder of Cain, 
that follow so soon after. Confronted by the sim- 
ple greatness and clearness of our tradition of the 
genesis of sin, stand the most diversely varying 
views, such as the doctrine of the pre-existent ghost- 
ly fall into sin (Plato, Origen, Schelling, Steffens, 
J. Miiller), of the pre-existent corporeal sinfulness 
(Rationalism, R. Rothe), of the idealistic origin of 
the conception of sin in the element of repentance 
(Schleiermacher), or in the element of the ad ; 
consciousness (Hegel), or of ite monstrous coaninal 
ground in nature (Martensen),—and others of a simi- 
ar kind. 

6. Sin, Sinfulness—Original Sin. Our history 
tells us plainly that sin in its formal relation is, be- 
fore all things, a ion of the divine com- 
mand ; whilst in its material relation it is a wounding 
of the proper personal life, even unto death, and, in 
consequence thereof, a hostile turning away from 
God, a self-entanglement in the love of self and of 
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the world, as flowing from the abuse of the freedom 
of the will to an apparent freedom which degenerates 
into bondage. That sin, after it becomes fixed, is 
especially to be regarded as selfishness, is prominent- 
ly taught by Zwingli; see Farraao, “Annolationum 
in Genesin ex ore Zwingli,” p. 56: habemus nunc 
prevaricationis fontem, piravtlay videlicet, hoc est sui 
tpsius amorem. The signs of the sinfulnees (status 
‘ corruptionis) that come in with sin are clearly pre- 
sented in our account. At its proper focus appears 
the consciousness of guilt, in which, at the same 
time with alienation from God, there becomes fixed 
the dependence on the sinfal appetite. The essential 
cause is the vacuum that comes into the soul, the 
failing of life in the spirit, the physically unbridled 
and ungoverned behavior whereby the predominance 
is given to the flesh over the power of the spirit. 
Out of the permanence of a sinfulness which contra- 
dicts the idea as well as the original nature of man, 
there comes the necessary consequence of the doc- 
trine of original sin, whose point of grivity, misap- 
prehended by Pelagius, lies in the organic unity of 
humanity, but whose limitation, moreover, misappre- 
hended by Augustine, lies in the personal, voluntary, 
human individuality, On the one side, humanity is 
no more an atomistic pile of spirit, than it is capable 
of being disintegrated atomistically into its isolated 
sinnings. And so, again, on the other side, it is no 
more a massa in the general, than it can be a massa 
perditionis. The whole weight of the organic con- 
nection, as it appears to have overwhelmed the born 
Cretin (and yet not wholly so, since he is irrespon- 
sible according to the measure of his imbecility), hath 
revealed itself in the fact, that the burden of human 
guilt has fallen on the sinless Jesus. The whole im- 
portance of the individual freedom of choice is, in 
like manner, to be recognized in the personal posi- 
tion of the man in its various d of advance- 
ment from the lowest step of the human gradation 
even to the highest, that is, the holiness of Christ. 
Within the organic connection, which, with its his- 
torical curse, winds round all, there still remains 
room for the contrast between good and evil (Book 
of Wisdom, ch. x. 1), and for genealogies of blessing 
2s well as for repeated falls, or special genealogies 
of the curse. This contrast connects itself with the 
contrast of human conduct in guilt consciousness and 
in shame. Shame and the consciousness of sin draw 
men towards God, just as they also draw them from 
him, On this it depends whether the man, through 
the aid of the gratia praveniens, should encourage 
himself to follow the drawings of God, or in cowardly 
flight from the divine penal righteousness should give 
himself up to an unholy repulsion. 

q. The First Judgment, and, in the same time, the 
First Promise of Salvation. It must be observed, 
that the first presented judgment of God remains 
the type for all following judgments. The holy 
Seripture does not separate in an abstract, dogmati- 
cal manner, between the rule of the divine righteous- 
ness and that of the divine love and mercy. The 
judgments of God which avail for the separation of 
the lost, are ever the purifying and the deliverance 
of the elect. For the judgments 4 God are separa- 
tions. Thus here, they separate between the seed 
of the serpent and the seed of the woman. Farther 
on, there is a separation between the house of Noah 
and the first lost race. Still farther, and another 
takes place between the heathen at the Babylonian 
tower-building, and Abraham with his race, the heirs 
of thn blessing. Next it was between the unbeliev- 


ing Israelites who fell in the desert, and the preserved 
remnant which came into the possession of Canaan. 
A similar crisis is made by the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian captivities. The highest and the deepest crisis 
is presented by the cross of Christ; it is the division 
that takes place between the believing and the unbe- 
lieving. The last is that which takes place at the 
end of the world; it is the judgment that dividcs be- 
tween the blessed and the damned. This, then, is 
the ground-reason why the divine promises, and the 
beginnings of salvation, break forth from the sen- 
tences of judgment, Such is the case here in the 
sentences pronounced on the guilt in Paradise. In 
the very front stands the obscure yet mighty prom- 
ise of the so-called protevangel. Moreover, the pro- 
nunciation of judgment against the woman has like- 
wise its blessing and its promise. With pain shalt 
thou—bear children; this curse has the New Testa- 
ment changed into a blessing (1 Tim. ii. 15); and so 
it is with her dependence upon man (Eph. vy. 22). 
The judgment pronounced on Adam burdened the 
field with the curse of thorns and thistles; but thorns 
and thistles are the progenitors of the rose and of the 
wonderful cactus-flower. The primitive sentence of 
Adam to the hard labor of his life’s calling is become 
a blessing to the human race. The caHing and the 
labor become the ground-forms for the education of 
man (Ps. xc. 10). And, finally, the return to earth 
through death contains not only a judgment, but 
also, in the judgment, the prospect of deliverance 
from the sufferings of the earthly sojourn (2 Cor. v. 
8; Philip. i. 23). The separation of man from the 
tree of life, by means of the cherubim, prevented him 
from looking backwards to the lost paradise; it im- 
pels him to look forward, and to aspire to the new 
paradise and its trees of life (Rev. xxii. 2). The ban- 
ishment from Paradise lays the foundation for the 
religion of the future, or, as it has been called, the 
theocratic faith in God of pious Jews (Heb. xi. 8). 
The protevangel, moreover (see the Exegetical an- 
notations), contains the germ of all later Messianic 
prophecies ; therefore is it so universal, so compre- 
hensive, so dark, and yet so striking and distinct in 
its fundamental features. As the ground outline of 
the future of salvation, it denotes: 1. The religious 
ethical strife between good and evil in the world, 
and the sensible presentation of this strife i 
natural contrasts—the serpent, the woman. 2. The 
concrete form of this strife and its gradual gene- 
alogical unfoldings: the seed of the serpent, the 
seed of the evil one, and the children of evil; the 
seed of the good and the children of salvation. 3. 
The decision to be 3 : the wounding of the 
woman’s seed in the heel, that is, in bis human 
capability of suffering, and its connection with the 
earth, the treading down, or the destruction, not of 
the serpent’s seed merely, but of the nt him- 
self, and that too in his head, the very centre of his 
life. The whole is, therefore, the prediction of an 
universal conflict for salvation, with the prospect of 
victory. From this basis the promise proceeds in 
ever-narrowing circles, until it passes over from the 
eneral seed of the woman to the ideal seed, and 
m that in draws out in ever-widening circles, 
together with the self-unfolding promise of the king- 
dom of God. Thereby, too, does the conception 
of the promise assume an ever deeper and richer 
form. 
1. General promise of salvation. 
a. The posterity of the woman: battle and 
victory, ch. iii. 15. . 
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6. Noah and his race: rest and Sabbath, 
ch, v. 29. 

ce. Shem and his tabernacle, Japhet and his 
enlargement: the name of God and the 
conquest of the world, ch. ix. 26, 27. 

d Abraham and his race: the race of bless- 
ing, the promised land, the blessing of the 
nations, ch. xii. 2, 7; xiii. 15, 16; xv. 4; 
xvii. 2-5; xviii. 10; xxii. 15. 

e. Isaac and his descendants, ch. xv. 4; xvii. 
19; xxvi. 8, 4. 

f. Jacob. His blessing and his dominion 
over his brother, ch. xxv. 28; xxvii. 29. 

g. Judah and his sceptre: prince in war, 
prince of peace, ch. xlix. 8. 

2. Typical promise of the Messiah: Isracl and 
the sacerdotal kingdom, Exod. xix. 6. The 
star out of Jacob, Numb. xxiv. 17. 

a. The typical prophet, Deut. xviii. 5. 

b.. The typical Levite, Deut. xxxiii. 9-11. 

c. The typical king, 2 Sam. vii. 12. 

3. The transition from the typical to the idcal 
promise of the Messiah in the Psalms. 
4. Ideal promise of the Messiah. 


FIRST. 


The glorious appearing. 

a. The ideal Messiah. Hosea, Joel, Amos. 

b, The ideal Messiah as prophet, priest, and 
king. Isaiah, Micah. 

c. The ideal Messianic prophecy and the ideal 
prophet. Jeremiah. 

d. The ideal high priest. Ezekiel. 

e. The ideal king. Daniel. 


SECOND. 


The conflict. The Christ and the Antichrist. 
Apocalyptic forms in Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, with isolated examples in all the proph- 
ots, especially Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. 


THIRD, 


The suffering and the triumphant Messiah, Isaiah 
lili, ; Dan. ii. ; ch. vii. 9, 25, 26; Zach. ix.—xiv. 


8. The earthly calling of the woman, and its sub- 
jective form (see Exegetical annotations). 

9. The earthly calling of the man, and its objec- 
tive form (see Exegetical annotations). 

10. The nature of the vanity to which the crea- 
tion was made subject in hope for man’s sake (Rom. 
viii. 18 ; Lancr’s Miscellaneous Writings, i, p. 217: 
Pelagianism ; Dgirzscu, p. 186). Here, however, 
we must disregard the theosophic extravagances, 

. 187, for example, such sayings as that of Jacob 

Shme: “rage hath got the upper hand and made 
war upon the government above.” Here it may be 
remarked, that we cannot, in a purely outward way, 
as Delitzsch and Hofmann have done, make a distinc- 
tion between God’s dwelling in heaven and on earth 
(DEvirzscu, p. 177). 

11. Death, in the light of Paradise, the end of 
punishment; in the light of the Gospel, the begin- 
ning of redemption (1 Cor. xv. 55). It must be 
remarked that the separate judgments upon the 
woman and the man are, at the same time, a com- 
mon judgment upon both. Delitzsch finds it worthy 
of note that the divine sentence says nothing about 
the immortality of the soul. ‘“ But the whole Scrip- 
ture,” he says, “knows nothing of any immortality 
grounded in the nature of the soul” (p. 190), there 
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fore their dona superaddita, gifts superadded, in 
Paradise! See to the contrary, Acts xvii. 28. 

12. The banishment from [Paradise was in a 
special sense a sending forth to the cultivation of 
the field (see the Exegetical explanations). The 
divine clothing of the first man. The doctrine of 
Gratia preveniens (see Lance's “ Dogmatics ”). 
The clothing of man referred back to the divine 
revelation and regulation. And yet we cannot, on 
this account, say with Delitzsch, that ‘‘a pure delight 
in the beauty of the divine-formed human figure is 
now no more possible; that nakedness is full of ein 
and tempting to sin.” If this is so then all pure 
clea in the human beauty has become impoe- 
sible, 

13. The cherubim. See the Exegetical explana- 
tions. 

14. The disclosure of a spirit-world. With the 
consciousness of guilt there is also disclosed to the 
human consciousness the demoniac deep of its being. 
Man has entered the spirit-world, he has partaken of 
its knowledge, and has now the first foreboding look 
into the angel-world, and the world of fallen spirits 
(“‘Dogmatics,” p. 550). In this place, too, the Scrip- 
ture opens up to us a glimpse of a spirit-world 
created before man. Especially is there introduced 
the doctrine of the angels, although we must not 
regard the cherubim as personal primarily, but only 
as symbolical angel-forms. 

15. That with the judgment of God upon man, 
that is, with the ceasing of the paradisaical covenant, 
God’s covenant of grace begins, is perceived with 
especial clearness by Cocceius: Summa docrina de 
Sadere et testamento dei, 1648. Correctly has Zwin- 
gli laid stress upon the idea, that the promise of 
salvation, as given to Adam and Eve, carries us back 
to the conclusion that even up to them there extend- 
ed a retroacting power of redemption. 

16. The divine ap in Paradise form the 
point of commencement for all theophanies before 
Christ, and, as such, are not to be identified with the 
actual incarnation (or man-becoming) of God in 
Christ. They are, however, to be regarded, perhaps, 
as typical pre-representations of the same, and as 
having had, therefore, in the idea of Christ, their 
principle. Compare Kei, p. 55, where, however, 
the vision-side of the theophanies does not appear 
to be properly appreciated. ; 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the literature of which a catalogue is before 
given, and the remarks, Doctrinal and Ethical. 
Homilies on the whole section under the general 
point of view: Paradise lost, or the fall, or the 
origin of sin and evil, or the solemn beginning of 
human history, or the origin of the earthly order of 
things, or the first disclosure of a spirit-world and 
tbe connection between the spirit-world and the 
human, or, finally, the beginning of the kingdom of 
grace, that is, the gospel.—The end of the paradisa- 
ical covenant, the beginning of the covenant of 
redemption.—The beginning of the revelation of 
preventing grace, or the gratia preveniens.—The 
first history of sin and judgment, and, at the same 
time, the first history of punishment and of com- 
passion.—The call to humanity: onwards. 1. The 
ideal progress (directed towards the image of God 
in the obedience of life). 2. The false progress (ye 
shall become as gods). 8. The health bringing 
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progress (on the field and in death, yet still towards 
the redemption).—Religion in its relations to the 
world-time: 1. A very ancient reminiscence (knowl- 


edge of the original destiny, and a knowledge of 
sin back to the and beyond) 2. A religion of 
the 


present as made clear in our history gala 
God’s word. 38. A religion of the future in a spec 
sense, as i in the prospect of the future 
ealvation.— Parti sections and verses. Vera. 
1-13; The sin and the guilt. Vers. 1-6: The fall: 
a, the temptation of the serpent; 5. the sinful look- 
ing of the wife; ¢. the seduction of the man.—The 
threefold origin of sin.—The serpent the instrument 
and the form of the devil’s temptation: 1. The 
demoniac subtlety of the evil one in its beastly 
grounding. 2. The tempting words; lying perver- 
sions of the truth—The probation and the tempta- 
tion.—The murderer from the beginning sage viii. 
44).—The elements of the temptation: lies, hate, 
death, in contrast to truth, love, and life.—The 
of sin’s development from the first evil 
veut to the completed evil act—The mongrel du- 
plicity of sin as it perverts truth into lies: 1. The 
question pious im form, yet so evil in the doubt 
implied. 2. The element of truth and the lies in 
the promise: ye shall be as gods.—How sin perverts 
the human relations: It makes out of the obedient 
wife a directrees of the husband, out of the helper a 
temptress, out of marriage a fountain of mischief, 
oat of the man’s call to watchfulness an easy cor- 
ruptibility, out of Paradise itself a state of guilt.— 
Sin as seen in the fall, or the mournful effects of 
the firat sin: 1. The guilt and the guilt-conscious- 
ness. 2. The divine judgment suspended over them 
and the punishment inflicted.—The features of the 
sinful tendency in the conduct of the first man after 
the fall: evil terror, blinding loss of love, &c.—The 
evil conscience and its fears.—-The ground-feature 
in the calamity of human sin: the mingling and 
confusion of sin and evil, in that, 1. evil is made 
to become sin, 2. sin becomes naked evil; therefore 
the redemption, that is, the separation between sin 
and evil (croes).—The imperfect confession, which 
is, nevertheless, through the grace of God, a turning 
back towards spiri health: How God’s compas- 
sion brings the first man to the knowledge and the 
confession.—God’s righteousness in his first judg- 
ment: 1. The arraignment; 3, the consequences 
of the judgment-deed; 3. the appointment of pun- 
ishment according to the guilt; 4, the division of 
the one common judgment into its separate sen- 
tences.—The revelation of God’s grace in his judg- 
ment.—The first gospel: 1. The root of all the Old 
Testament promises of salvation; 2. of the New 
Testament gospel itself; 8. of the history of the 
kingdom of God, and of the announcements of the 
end of the world.—The sorrows of the woman in 
their connection with sin and sinfulness of the 
woman.—The sorrows of the man in their connec- 
tion with the sin and sinfulness of the man.—The 
suffering of one party, a suffering also of the other. 
—How every human calling has its own special 
burden, or its conflict with its own ial curse.— 
The blessing in the curse.—The humiliation of the 
human race the pre-condition of its exaltation.— 
The loss of Paradise a sending forth into the world. 
—The divine preparation of man for his state of 
exile.—The looking back of map to Paradise, a 
beholding of tbe cherubim and of the flaming sword 
of an indignant righteousness.—With the separation 
from the outer tree of life the protevangel becomes 
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the germ of a new tree of life for them and their 
race.—The prospect of the first man in the future 
according to its signification for us: 1. A prospect 
of immeasurable sorrow, and yet, 2. a prospect of 
an endless hope. 

Starke :—Ver. 1. Luruer: So did the devil draw 
and tear them from the word of God. As long as 
the word stood in their heart, so long was the life 
and the prospect of its continuance.—Ver. 8. Vudl- 
gate: Ne forte moriamint, Were this the true 
sense of the words, Eve must have already treated 
the sentence of death as something most uncertain. 
—Ver. 4. It was a great sin that Eve turned away 
from God and his word, and listened to the devil; 
but it was a much greater that she fell in with the 
devil, who gave God the lie, and as it were'‘struck 
at him with his fists.—Ver. 5. Satan the first author 
and predecessor of Antichrist, who is a disputing 
adversary and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God or worshipped (2 Thess. ii. 4; Dan. xi. 
86).—Behold now, in the midst of the fair Paradise 
there appears a crafty and poisonous serpent! It 
is here, it may be even by thy side. Be on thy 
guard against it (Sirach xxi. 2). Unbelief and 
doubt of God’s word are the sins oP dar ng the devil 
Fee ee down (Matt. iv. 3) Hast 
thou already obtained the victory over the devil ? 
be not too secure.—The word of the Lord is truth, 
but that of the devil is lies —Laxex: The conceits 
of “ opeued eyes,” and of some strange wisdom, are 
the snares whereby Satan especially seeks to stum- 
ble the learned.—Ver 6. Lust of the flesh, lust of 
the eye, pride. The garment of righteousness and 
holiness was put off.—The fig-leaves. It is not yet 
proved that they were fig-leaves that Eve gave to 
her husband. The Hebrew word denotes twigs as 
well as leaves,—Untimely curiosity brings commonly 
great sorrow of heart.—God is not the cause of 
man’s fall.—The e and cozening of woman can 
often entice the strongest men (Jud. xvi. 15).—Man 
is ever seeking fig-leaves to hide his shame and 
cover his sins, but they are ever visible to the all- 
seeing eyes of God (1 Sam. xv. 15).—Ver. 8. The 
interpreting “‘ the voice of God,” of the thunder.— 
Parallel of the Garden of Adam and the Garden of 
Christ: 1. Adam’s sleep in Paradise and his gain, 
the wife; Christ’s death-sleep in the garden o 
Joseph, and its fruit in the resurrection, his bride 
the church. 2. In Paradise Adam was bound with 
the cords of the devil; in Gethsemane Christ was 
bound, to free the human race from their imprison- 
ment. 8. In the garden of Eden sin began; in 
another garden was it buried in Christ’s grave.— 
Ver. 9. Lutrazr: Adam and Eve are ruined in them- 
selves, they can no longer help themselves, they are 
forsaken of all creatures; the reason can form no 
other judgment than that there is no help for them 
in heaven and earth. Yet here, from this very ex- 
ample, may we learn that God will help though we 
may be forsaken of all creatures. And yet He gives 
such help only for his Son’s sake, whom even here 
He has promised to send to the human race.— God 
called to Adam. Lanex: A proof of the pre-emi- 
nency of the male eex, and, therefore, also, of the 
higher obligation which Adam had laid upon him, 
not to follow his wife into evil, but rather to hold 
her back.—Though God a long time winks at the 
sinner, and keeps silence in respect to his sins, yet 
at the right time does He let him hear his voice, and 
seeks to awaken him out of his sleep.—Ver. 18. So 
it ever goes; disobedience follows unbelief in all 
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the faculties and members of men; after this comes 
concealment, exculpation, and, perhaps, apology for 
sin; finally, man complains of God and would make 
him the cause of his sins. A frightened conscience 
ever mistakes itself the worst (Wisdom of Solomon 
xvii. 12). Man never, God always, has the blame 
(Jer. ii. 35).—Ver. 15. LutHer: Christ crushes the 
serpent’s head, that is, his kingdom of death, sin, and 
hell; the devil bites him in the heel, that is, he slays 
and tortures him and his in the body (Rom. viii. 7). 
Since the woman sinned first (1 Tim. ii. 14), so is 
she also here named first, and first assured of the 
gospel. Therefore here, also, to this proud and 
mighty foe, and for his greatest ignominy and 
shame, there is opposed, not Adam specially, al- 
though he is not excluded, but, in preference, the 
weaker vessel. Such a piercing of the heel is more 
largely described Psalm xxii.; Isaiah liii, Among 
other places this firat gospel is described in the cx. 
Psalm; also in Is, xxvii. 1; John xiv. 830; Col i. 
18, 14; 1 Tim. fi. 6; 1 John iii. 8; Rev. xii. 4, 5.— 
Ver. 16. The experience here described was that of 
Rachel, Thamar, the daughter-in-law of Eli, and the 
wife of Phinehas (1 Sam. iv.19, 20). [The question 
whether Mary was born without pain is one that does 
not pertain to our salvation ; individuals may affirm 
whilst others deny it.]—Ver. 19. Since human 
nature, through sin, is so frail and perishable, it is 
& good and wise act of God, that he lets the separa- 
tion of soul and body continue for so long a time, 
even to the reunion and resurrection that is to 
endure.—It is a great consolation for women in 
child-bearing that their pains before, and during, 
and after the birth, are laid upon them by God. He 
who smites can also heal again (Col. iii. 18; 1 Pet. 
lii. 1). Man, fear not death, but keep the thought, 
rather, that it is ordained by the Lord of all flesh 
(Sirach xli. 4).—Ver. 20. In view of the death in- 
curred, the woman might rather have been called 
the dead, and the mother of the dead. Her having 
been called by Adam havah (Hve), the living and the 
mother of the living, is grounded on the foregoing 
promise of the Messiah (Mark iii. 35).—It is a oon- 
solation for the poor and the low, that God clothed 
our first parents with ekins.—As often as thou 
puttest off thy garments, think on Jesus Christ’s coat 
of righteousness, and aspire that thou mayest be 
clothed therewith (Is. lxi. 10; Rev. iii. 17, 18; Rom. 
xiii. 14).—{ Adam is become like one of us; here is 
indicated his justification, the justitia imputata. 
Ver. 23. The punishment here declared was 
benevolently intended; for though it is bitter to 
man to obtain his food from the labor of the field, 
still does this labor, while it supports him, contribute 
to the promotion of his health, and to his avoidance 
of many sins, such as those that proceed from idle- 
ness.—Ver. 24. Paradise was an imege: 1. Of the 
kingdom of e; 2. of the kingdom of glory. 
The tree of life pre-eminently typifies Christ.—Com- 

isons between Adam and Ohrist. — Agriculture 
is holy.—O man, what art thou? Earth, and again 
to become earth. Bethink thee oft and diligently 
of this; so shall every proud thought be gone. 
ry earthly joy has ceased, yet still we have a eae: 
only. 

Vater. Herprrerm: Jf ia Dei: Ye shall 
not die at all; that was the first lie in the world; 
the devil told it; therefore Christ rightly calls him 
a liar and a murderer from the begi (John viii. 
44).—“ I waa afraid.” That was the first lamenta- 
tion in the world, and came from sin.—0 how often 
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must we, poor men, now say with Eve, the serpent 
beguiled me ! 

Scuropger: Every creature created for endless 
perfectibility is also exposed to corruption (Job iv. 
18; xv. 14). Some would place the fall of angels in 
ch. i., between ver. 1 and ver. 2, since they suppose 
an original creation in ver. 1, and, as a consequence 
of the fall of the spirits in the same, would read in- 
stead of the words, ‘‘ the earth was waste,” eto., ver. 
2, “the earth became waste.” Others look for the 
angel-fall in the intimation supposed to be conveyed 
in the account of the second day's work by the omis- 
sion of the words, ‘“‘ And God saw that it was good.” 
To others again, by reason of ch. i 31, the time im- 
mediately after the completed world-creation seems 
more suitable for this. And some fathers, again, 
bring the fall of the evil angels into connection with 
the temptation of man, meaning that the former hap- 
pened by means of the latter (ch. iii. 14). God bears, 
with inexpressible long-suffering, the devil and his 
kingdom, because to him the good and right of the 
development, even in its perversion, is a holy thing. 
The good is not to be forced. God’s power and love 
bears now the unfolding of the creaturely life, edu- 
cates it freely and gradually.—Vers. 1-6. Hrrpzr: 
Eve knew not yet that the subtlety of the serpent 
was an evil subtlety; it was to her only shrewdness 
and cunning. She took the serpent for her tutor. 
The serpent turns it all round, makes the prohibition 

ter than the gifts, or allows her only to hear the 
ormer. The sly attack of Satan is directed against 
the spiritual citadel of the soul, against faith in God; 
since with faith obedience stands or falls, Matt. iv. 
8 (Pa. Ixxviii. 19). The lusts follow after of them- 
selves.—Vers. 6, 7. Lurner: Unbelief is the primi- 
tive cause and source of all sin, and whenever the 
devil can succeed, either in getting away the word 
from the heart, or in falsifying it, and thus bringing 
the soul to unbelief, he can easily do in the end what 
he pleases. Such subtlety and wickedness follow all 
false teachers, who, under the appearance of good, 
would pluck out the eyes of the people of God, blind- 
ing them to his word, or painting before them another 
ie who has no existence. enever, therefore, 

’s word is changed or falsified, then, as Moses 
says in his song, do there come in new gods, which 
our fathers never reverenced. He would have man 
regard his service to God as servile bondage, in or- 
der, by deluding him with the phantom of his own 
proper sovereignty, to make him the elave of sin, and, 
in this way, like himself. This gives us a glimpse, 
perhaps, of the cause of Satan’s ruin. Through the 
desire of sovereignty it may be that he himself be- 
came a fallen being—Rampacn: The learned snap 
at such doubts of God’s word as the cat snaps at the 
mouse, a oetery Feypae as most excellent dainties, 
when, in fact, it is a feeding on death. Out of envy 
must the prohibition have flowed; thus would he 
make God to be Satan (Wisdom of Solomon ii. 24), 
and himself to be God. Satan’s promise begins like 
God’s threatening: “in the day ye eat thereof,” etc. 
—Baco: Man allowed himself to fancy that the com- 
mand and prohibition of God were not the rules of 
good and evil, but that and evil must have their 
own principles and gs, and so he lusts after 
a knowledge of these fancied principles, that he may 
be no more dependent on God's revealed will, but 
only on himself and his own proper light rather than 
on God, Pride has overthrown itself (that ia, Satan), 
His words invite to a false self-sufficiency, and toa 
bold independence; he preaches rebellion, his most 
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interior being.—Henprr : h here an apple lay, 
and there the death, whilst in God’s hands the bal- 
ence hung suspended, as soon as it came to subtle, 
ical reasoning, down weighed the apple; the 

light word die flew up, and in the apple Eve saw 
nary Soap than divinity. No tree in all the garden 
round a look so fair or ao desirable to the woman 
as the one forbidden. Now is her unbelief decided. 
—Tue same: To lust after. To have the soul over- 
ered by the senses, to be allured or fascinated, to 

be in a state of fluttering or throbbing agitation. No 
longer in thy control; they are beyond ; the soul is 
off to the other side; thou wilt, thou must away to 
thy parted eelf, which dwells there in the beloved 
fruit. Wherefore, at first, an inward selfish turning 
away of the soul from that divine conformity which 
sustains its destination to a higher ikeness, 
Pride and self-sufficiency. Of this inner state the 
origin appears as unbelief in God’s word, and, there- 
by, 88 an erroneous or superstitious belief in an un- 
known being. Desire follows the tickling of the 
sense. The first female sinner becomes, after Sa- 
tan’s fashion, the first temptress.—Kroummacuer: In 
the first sin lie concealed the three cardinal sins, lust 
of the flesh, lust of the eye, and pride (that is, of un- 
righteous coveting of possession, enjoyment, and 
power.—(Concerning the time when the fall took 
place, see p. 47).—Ver. 7. By experience, alas! did 
they become aware that what they had lost was the 
good, that that into which they had fallen was the 
evil.—They would have become lords, like God, and 
bow they are no | masters even of their own 
bodies. Man fell towards evening. At this season, 
in later times, the paschal lambs were slain as types 
of Christ (Exod. xii. 16). Their hiding under the trees 
in the garden stands parallel to their making them- 
selves aprons, What the one was in the small, the 
same was the other in the greater, account. The one 
betrays their ignorance of the great power and depth 
of sin, the other their lost knowledge of the omnipo- 
tence and omniscience of God (Ps. cxxxix.; Sirach 
xiv. 2; Book of Wisdom xvii. 10-13). Both area 
symbol and a sign of their falling away, and, there- 
with, of their shame. Both, moreover, are a symbol 
and a sign of their divine original, and, therewith, 
of a glimmering hope of redemption from the body 
of death. Satan is not at all ashamed of himself; 
Satan does not hide himself before God.—Vers. 9-18. 
The voice of God still reaches the sinner (Ps. cxxxix. 
7-13). Adam and Eve show themselves in their 
pure sin-nakedness. Dissatisfied with and unjust 
towards his nearest friend and towards his God,— 
they who before had been his joy and his desire,—so 
does sinner complain of sinner, yea, of God himself, 
on account of his free ordaining and his very kind- 
ness (Lam. iii, 89; Ps. xviii. 27).—Lurazr: God 
calls to Adam, since to him alone had come the word 
of God, on the sixth day, not to eat of the forbidden 
fruit. As, therefore, he alone had heard the com- 
mand of God, 80 is he the first summoned to judg- 
ment. The most loving gifts of God (ch. ii. 18, 20) 
become an occasion to the sinner, and are used as 
weapons against the giver. Sin loosens all bands, 
even the most excellent and the most holy. He calls 
her no longer, my wife.—Vers. 14, 15. Luraer: He 
calls not upon the serpent; he asks him no questions 
respecting sins that are past; there is nothing of this 
kind to bring him to repentance; but he is condemned 
on the spot. (It would appear from this, that a pre- 
Vious fall of Satan is already here supposed.)— 
Keunwacuee: After its work is finished, then is lust 


divested of ita garment of light, then does it appear 
in its true form of a sn , earth-eating worm, 
ever crawling upon its belly. He shall be given up 
for that is the force of the language as applied tc 
) to the most extreme contempt, to the deepest 
shame and degradation, and shall become, in all re- 
spects, like a serpent, etc., until, at last, he is cast 
into the fiery lake. There is a difference between the 
fallen man and the fallen angel; the former is lyingly 
seduced, the latter is the lying seducer; the one be- 
comes evil from without; the other is the author of 
evil from himself. The fiend has struck us only on 
the heel ; therefore shall his head be crushed: the 
wounds which he inflicts are curable; the wounds in- 
flicted on him must bring him unto death.—Vers. 
16-19. The desire becomes a burden. Through 
pain does lust revenge itself upon the senses; and 
yet, too, immediately on these pains there follows 
great joy (John xvi. 21). With gentle force would 
the wife rule and mislead the man to sin. There- 
fore is she cast into subjection, into a state of con- 
stant dependence upon the man. The field upon the 
amall scale is a speaking symbol of man’s earthly 
condition on the greater. Adam’s transgression was 
a breaking of the whole ten commandments taken 
together (then follows the manner in which this is 
deduced, p. 63).—Ver. 20. Here, as earlier, the wife 
has her name from the man. In a similar manner 
does the wife, at the present day, exchange the pater- 
nal name for that of the man.—LuTHEE: It is the 
world, moreover, that in these signs of wretchedness 
becomes mad and foolish; for who can easily tell 
how much of care and expense people incur on ac- 
count of clothing? Were the self-made and fig-leaf 
aprons a figure of our own righteousness, which ex- 
more than it covers our nakedness, so are the 
clothings made of skins the symbols of the right- 
eousness which comes through the life, and suffer- 
i and death of the Redeemer and Mediator (Is. 
10; Rev. iii. 17, 18). A sharp contrast that be- 
tween the first Adam who would, robber.like, demand 
of God, and the second Adam, who thought it no 
robbery to be like God (Phil. ii. 6). God now un- 
dertakes the charge of the garden. Earlier it was 
to be guarded dy men; now it is to be guarded 
against them.—There came the day of salvation. It 
opened again the door to the fair Paradise. 
Grertace: The immediate consequence of the 
fall is the awaking the feeling of shame, that is, the 
consciousness that now the spirit, torn away from 
God, can no more have power over the flesh. In 
this feeling of shame the awakened conscience now 
clothes itself; it is the fear that would bide from God, 
who now appears as an adversary. The devil, whose 
corporeal appearance is not mentioned in the Script- 
ure (and which, therefore, may be generally said to 
be impossible),—what constrained him to speak 
through the beast? It (that is, the serpent) took 
advantage of man’s divinely imparted consciousness, 
that he was destined to a higher godlikeness, in 
which he should attain to ect security against 
every temptation ; this was for the purpose of blind- 
ing him by a deceptive appearance, giving him a 
false glimpse of the glory of this godlikeness in the 
freedom of choice (that is, an apparent freedom). 
The origin of sin lies, therefore, not in the sensitiv- 
ity, as this history shows, but in the spiritual aspi- 
ration after a false self-sufficiency, independent of 
God. 
Avevstixe: After they were fallen out of their 
lordly atate, and the body had now received inte 
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itself a sickly and death-bearing concupiscence, even 
then, in the midst of the punishment, the rational 
soul gave witness to its noble origin, and was ashamed 
of ite beastly inclination. Still, behind this feeling 
of shame, it evidently seeks to hide the guilt of dis- 
obedience. The first sin shows itself immediately as 
the mother of a new one. Instead of acknowledging 
his guilt, Adam A it upon the woman, yea, even 
upon God himself, when he adds the words, ‘“‘ whom 
gavest to me for a companion.” The woman 
carries it on in the same way of sinful exculpation. 
At that time, the labor of the field afforded the sin- 
gie example of man’s outward calling upon the earth; 
on every condition, neverthelesa, on every calling, on 
every occupation of earth, is laid the curse, that is, 
great necessity and tribulation, vanity and dis- 
appointment in the most pai toil. Since that 
time, moreover, a great change has passed upon na- 
ture. The death of the body is the visible emblem 
and type of the everlasting destruction. It is the 
dark curtain hung before the world beyond, and 
which, to the unconverted sinner, covers nothing else 
than hopeless misery. 
Lisco, B. 1: It is no less satanic when Satan uses 
a tN God's word and revelation simi- 
lar to that which is found in the Holy Scriptures.— 
Sin from sin.—In place of wretched lies, man ought 
to confess ; in place of sinful exculpation he ought the 
more to seek forgiveness.—CaLtwer, Hi : 
Christ the serpent-crusher. Ver. 19: Here, too, 
again, are punishment and redemption. Ver. 20: 
clothed in the skins of slain beasts ; how solemn 
4 aes se is 7 thus contemplated !—As in ver. 
, the nning of prophecy, so in ver. 21, the be- 
ginning of mabritios —_Coraparionn of the three first 
chapters in the Bible with the last.—Bunsrn: [The 


true tree of life is the knowledge of limitations, that 
is, in the moral government of the natural world, ete. 
And this tree would grow ever more in Paradise (f). 
The limitation of the law (positive law) lay rather in 
the tree of knowledge.}] The nature-side of the 
figure is the great historical event that laid waste 
every territory of the earth, which had been pre- 
viously blessed, and drove out the inhabitants to 
wander forth to other lands. Every word must be 
taken as the indication of a great igneous phenome- 
non in nature, Natural science has i 

those regions the effects of such an old volcanic 
power, though falling in the historical time. The old 
traditions of the Bactains, too, seem to speak of the 
upheaving 


(‘“‘ Sermon on is,” 1855): Marriage. 1. How it 
was established in a state of innocence; 2. what 
a Ni it underwent in consequence of the fall; 3. 
how it is again restored by Christ—How Adam is 
the type and an antitype of Christ: 1. Wherein we 
see the type ; 2. wherein the antitype.—The history 
of the fall: 1. How exactly it represents the way sin 
takes in all men; 3. how it icts, moreover, the 
way that takes in us.—W. Horrauann (‘‘ Voices 
of the Watchmen in the Old Testament,” 1856): 
The primitive word of the divine promise (ver. 15). 
It brings us, 1. curse in the blessing ; 2. blessing in 
the curse. (Curse in the blessing : it goes through- 
out the outward and the inner strife. Blessing in 
the curse: the restoration of Paradise. ] 


SECOND SECTION. 
Cain and Abel.—The Cainites.—The ungodly Worldliness of the First Civilization, 


ae 


Carrer IV. 1-26. 


1 And Adam knew Eve his wife, and she conceived, and bare* Cain [the gotten, or poe- 
session], and said, I have gotten a man from the Lord [from, or with the God of the future, or 
2 Jchovah]. And again® she bare his brother Abel [Habel, the perishable ; 531, vanishing breath 
3 of life]. And Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. And 
in process of time it came to pass that Cain brought [offered] from the fruit of the ground 
4 an offering [rm3a] unto the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flock, and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect? [looked in mercy] unto Abel and 
5 to his offering. But unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. And Cain was 
6 very wroth, and his countenance fell. And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou 
7 wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well shalt thou not be 
accepted ?‘ [Lange translates more correctly, lifting up of the countenance.] and if thou doest not 
well, sin lieth at the door [likearavenous beast forprey]. And unto thee shall be his desire 
8 [sin’s desire—sin personified], and thou shalt rule [det thou shalt role] over him. And Cain 
talked* with Abel his brother [repeating God’s words hypocritically or mockingly to him. This is adapted 
to Lange’s translation, Cain told it to his brother. See Exegetical notes}: And it came to pass that 
9 when they were in the field, Cain rose up against his brother, and slew him. And 
the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not; 
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10 am I my brother’s keeper? And he said, What hast thou done? The voice of thy 
1] brother’s blood® [properly, blood-drops, plural] crieth unto me from the ground. And now thou 
art cursed from the earth [ which had before been cursed, ch. iii. 17; Bunsen : away from this ground |, 
(2 which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand. When 
thou tillest the ground it shall not henceforth yield to thee her strength; a fugitive and 
a vagabond [‘13123, frightened and driven on, shunned and abhorred] shalt thou be in the earth. 
3 And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment [Lange renders it guilt, which is certainly nearer the 
i4 Hebrew 319] is greater than I can bear. Behold thou hast driven me out this day from 
the face of the earth [from the open, cleared, inhabited district of the earth]; and from thy face 
shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond inthe earth; and it shall come 
15 to pass that every one that findeth me shall slay me. And the Lord said unto him, There- 
fore whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven-fold. And the 
16 Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him. And Cain went out 
from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod [exile] on the east of Eden. 
17 And Cain knew his wife, and she conceived, and bare Enoch [Hanoch, the devoted, initiated], 
and he builded a city, and called the name of the city after the name of his son Enoc 
18 And unto Enoch was born Irad [eity, 1°39, I7"9, townsman, or, with elision of one 9, prince of a city] ; 
and Irad begat Mehujael [Furst and Gesenius: MMD, smitten of God; quostionable whether it is not 
rather, purified, formed by God]; and Mahujael [ Hebrew, meee be Methusael [man of God, great 
man of God, MQ, © for "WN, and dy] : and Methusael egat Lamech [ strong young man; 
19 Gesenius]. And Lamech took unto him two wives: the name of the one was Adah 
[ormament, decoration, elegant}, and the name of the other was Zillah [Gesentus: shadow; Fuerst: 
20 sounding, song, from 55x ; or player ]. And Adah bare Jabal [Fuerst : rambler, wanderer, nomade, from 
21 bas}: he was the father of such as dwell in tents and of such as have cattle. And his 
brother’s name was Jubal [Fuerst: one triumphing, harper, from 53%]. He was the father of 
22 all such as handle the harp and the organ. And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-Cain 
[ Gesenius : smith, mason, or lance-maker ; literally, brass of kain, that is, brass weapons |, an instructor of 
every artificer” [Lange more correctly : hammerer or polisher of all cutting instruments] in brass and 
23 iron; and the sister of Tubal-Cain was Naamah [lovelines, the lovely]. And Lamech said 
unto his wives: 
Adah and Zillah hear my voice, 
Ye wives of Lamech hearken unto my speech ; 
For I have slain a man to my wounding; 
And a young man, to my hurt. 
24 If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven-fold [Bunsen : seven times seventy |. 


25 And Adam knew his wife again, and she bare a son, and called his name Seth [fxea, 
compensation, settled], for God (Elohim), satd she, hath appointed me another seed instead 
26 of Abel whom Cain slew. And to Seth also was there born a son, and he called his 
name Enos lee weak man, con ofman}], Then began men to call upon [call out, proclaim] the 
name of the Lord ® [the name Jehovah, in distinction from Elohim, though not according to the full conception 
. ofthe name. See Exod. vi. |. 


() Ver. 1.—For remarks on |") M3p and MX, see the Exegetical, and marginal note.—T. L.] 

(? Ver. 2.—m71>5 £)OM' can only mean a second bearing, and not the birth of a twin.—T. L.J 

(? Ver. 4.—35 would have been better rendered looked ai, with DN; with j2 or b30, it has just the contrary 
sense, looked away from, Job vil. 19 ef al.—T. L.]) 

[* Ver. 7.— MND ; the context and the contrast will hardly allow any other senso to this than that of acceptance, as 
denoted by the H/ting up the countenance; see the Exogetical. Vulgate, recipies. IMP WM must refer to sin parsonified 
as masculine by the participle 7". Comp. Gen. iii. 16, where the same word denotes subordination, that which is 
Tul : the a dasa 

ed over poy pepe is pes aaa whilst here it means the appetite or passion, represente wild beast, in 

[* Ver. 8— ON", See the Exegetical. The best interpretation is that of Delitssch and of some Jewish commenta- 
tors, which makes the elliptical subject (or thing said) the very action that follows, and which the LXX. and Vulgate hare 
supplied in words. It is not at all probable that they read any different text.—T. L.] 

(* Ver. 10.—" 25 , plural intensive; comp. Ps. v. 7, 8"2'F WN, man of bloods, very bloody man, Ps. xxvi. 9; lv. 24 
O° PSS agrees grammatically with 0", and not with 5%p, voloe, as would seem from our English Version. The most 
literal, and, at the same time, the most impressive, rendering, would be obtained by taking dip as the nominative inde- 


or exclamatory : The voice of thy brother’s bloods! they yi or, Hark! it is the voice of thy brother’s blood- 

are crying unto me. Theseparation of the participle from the remoter subject gives it such a force, and makes 

this, tho seemingly free, the most truly literal or emotional sense. Rashi and Aben Esra say the word is plural because 
it denotes all Abel’s possible posterity, thus murdered with him. Other Jewish writers have drawn a still more singular 
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inference. Thus it is said in the Talmud, Sanhedrin fol. 87: i ro spar here is to teach us that 


a single life from Israel, there 
interpretation (see Rashi) sa 
not know hoy: what part gh he 
“a every one. tony’ 
snd reine) note —T. L.] 


mp. 


% ed a world full of lives. 
that Cain had give 


Ex 


many 
blood) would go out; all these bi: mouths out to God, 
a speech over ihe dead soe so the Exegetioa 


body of Cesar. Soe also the 


(' Ver. 22.— WM means the smith himself; but this cannot make sense unless we adopt a different pointing from 
the Maserctic, when it may read : a sharpener of everything (>>), a smith, or worker of brass, ete.—T. L.] 
(* Ver. 34-— 503; see the Exegetical. They first began, or there was then a beginning of the invocation or formals 


MIN"-OUD, deshemgahowsh. Comp. it with the Arabio invoostion or formula 2LSf 


» (bismillak). A correspond- 


ing abbreviation in Hebrew would have been MY >NDWS (with & elided MDD Ga ), Lishmeloah, or with the other divine 


namo, bishmeyahveh. It eviden 
abbreviated word, like this and o 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1. The propagation of the human race through 
the formation of the family, is, in its beginning, laid 
outside of Paradise, not because it was in contradic- 
tion with the paradisaical destiny, but because it 
had, from the inning, an un isaical char- 
acter (that is, not in we fee the first life as 
led in Paradise.—T. L.). ediately, however, 
even in the first Adamic generation, the human race 
presents itself in the contrast of a godless and a 
pious linc, in proof that the sinful tendency propa- 
gates itself along with the sin, whilst it shows at the 
same time that not as an absolute corruption, or 
fatalistic necessity, does it lay its burden upon the 
rece. This contrast, which seems broken up by the 
fratricide of Cain, is restored again at the close of 
our chapter, by the birth and destination of Seth. 
In regard to ita chief content, however, the section 
before us is a characterizing of the line of Cain. It 
is marked by a very rapid unfolding: of primitive 
culture, but throughout in a direction worldly and 
ungodly, just as we find it afterwards among the 
Hamites. The ideality of art, to which the ites 
in their formative tendency have already advanced, 
appears as a substitute for the reality of a religious- 
ideal course of life, and becomes ministerial to sin 
and to a malignant pride. Not without ground are 
the decorative dress (the name Adah), the musical 
skill (the name Zillah) and beauty of the daughters 
of Cain brought into view. For after the contrast 
presented in chapter v. between the Sethites, who 
advance in the pure direction of a godly life, and 
the Cainites, who are ever sinking lower and lower 
in an ungodly existence, there is shown, chapter vi, 
how an intercourse arises between them, and how 
the Sethites, infatuated by the charms of the Cain- 
itish women, introduce a mingling of both lines, 
and, thereby, a universal corruption. According to 
Knobel the chapter must be regarded as the genea- 
logical register of Adam, though this does not agree, 
he says, with the genealogical ys eer] of the Elohist 
(ch. v.), which names Seth as the first-born (1!) of 
Adam. The ethnological table (ch. x.), he tells us, 
can only embrace Caucasian race, whilst the 
Cainites can only be a legendary representation of 
the East Asian tribes (p. 58), the author of which 
thereby places himself in opposition to the later ac- 
count, that represents all the descendants of Cain as 
perishing in the flood. The traits of the Cainitic 
race, as presented by Knobel, belong not alone to 
the East Asiatic people. They are ground-forms of 
primitive worldliness in the human race. In respect 
to the genealogical table of ch. iv. and v., Knobel 
remarks ‘‘that the Cainitic table agrees tolerably 
well with the Sethic” (p. 54). For the similarities 
and differences of both tables, comp. Ken, p. 71. 


refers to some solemn form of address, w 
similar forms in the ancient sister language. 


ha be denoted 
ioe ae aaaadd 7 by a single 


These relations will be more distinctly shown in the 
interpretation of the names. Concerning the Jeho- 
vistis peculiarities of language in this section, see 
Knopamn, p. 56. 

2. Vera.l and 2. “Men are yet in Eden, but no 
longer in the garden of Eden.” Delitzsch. Pro- 
creation a knowing. The moral character of sexual 
intercourse. Love a personal knowing. The love 
of marriage, in its consunamation, a spiritual corpo- 


real knowing. The expressien is euphemistic. In 
the Pentateuch only, in the su entary correc- 
tions of the original writing. like in other 


ancient The name Cain is explained 
directly from °M"3p, the gotten.* The word Mp 


* (Ver. 1. SM"IP. The sense of bearing (parvena), 

ting, begetting, seems to be older in this word than 

that of elling, oF ing, and if so, it should guide us 
in interpreting the langune ; 


e of this very ancient docu- 
ment. It is a case in which, if ever, words would be usod 
in their archaic cance. It is, moreover, much more 


easy to see how the latter senses came from the former than 
to trace them in the opposite direction. There is tho same 
order in the ie pario, one ipl ri heshaddhe _ 
0 » gain | rvt ta08 i mater flium it divi 
Al "Soe aeeided exanipies of the elder generative scnse 
in the Hebrew word, pee Deut. zxxii. 6, IP VSN XN, 
thy father that begat thes, where it is used in parallelism 
with {iD and 79372", and in precisely the same con- 
nection as v5" and ona in ver. 18 of the same chap- 
ter. Compare also Gen. xiv. 19, 22, where it is used both 
by Melchisedek and by Abraham, as an antique designation 
of the Creator, more solemn and impressive than N“'3, 
“ El Elion, God most high, PAN O°OW MNP, Gen 
erator (Creator, ancient founder) of the heavens and the 
earth.” The . ee 


my reins), the context shows that it must have this 
enote the 


sessed 
older and deeper sense ; the reins most 
interior or fundamental being, and the words following 
creative 


r ml pe ag hes py pod su 
action, ‘exclusively vine, and that supervenes in every 


human quickening ; FON, thou didst overshadow me, 
éweoxlaces por; compare L' i. 85. This is also the best 
sense Prov. viii. 22, "33 PtiM", rendered, the Lord sos 


Gen. iv. 1. 
outward gatn or 
ve used kind 
of language. She cries out in her joy, PP °° IP, Kaniiht 
Kain, réroxa técoy, or réxos, genut genitum, or gencrationem, 
Thave borne the nals man, the Lord. "Bhs calls him @ 
man, ©"N; for the child as a distinctive name was as yet 
unknown, and she saw only Oe ec la bea 
without regard to sise or growth. N could be more 
eatjectively truthfal. Tt was &@ new and she connects 

it, as with her own being, a ve or generative 
process. So Rashi, regarding MN as equivalent to CS , para- 
phrases the words: “ When God created me and my msp 


CHAP. 1V. 1-28. 


th 
tion: with the help of Jehovah (with his helpful 
presence, Knobel), is too weak. So too the Vulgate 
is incorrect : Deum, or the interpretation of 
Clericus: MRD, from Jehovah, that is, in associa 
tion, in connection with Jehovah, I have gotten a 
man. In this it remains remarkable, that in the 
name itself, the more particular denotation is want- 
ing. We may be allowed, therefore, to read: a man 


(70°) he created us alone, or by himself, 1725, but in 
this we are sharers with him ; that is, wo are pro-creators,”” 
and so she says "M"3p. The new offspring carries the 
7D, the image or species which had been created in the 
mning; and so Aben Ezra says that “Adam, when he 
mr thet be oust dls. Mit the Good af kesrtag alive the 
4°, and therefore Eve uses this language.” Maimonides, 
without denying this, somewhat modifies it by rendering 
MN, as Onkelos does, by MIT" BIpP, “before the Lord : 
for when we die he shall stand in our place to worship his 
creator,” “X93, regarding Cain’s birth as a creation, 
thongh in a qualified sense. If M3; , then, is réroce, gentadl, 
peperit, {"P is réaos, réxos, gentius, partus, The derivation 
which Gesenius seems to favor ("P, lancea, 3 Sam. xxi. 
16), is utterly abeurd. What would make Eve think of 
or weapons of war, bofore there had been a human 
birth on earth ! besides, as thus used, it is evidently a much 
later word, from whatever source it may have come. Go- 
senius himself regards M3P as cognate with T>, PSN; 
hence there is no difficulty In connecting it, not only with 
the Arabic ,.,(§, but aleo the Greek and Latin yer, gen. 
If so, then Kain (Kin, Ken), is equal to yévos etymologically 
as well aa lexically. The particlo M& is generally taken by 
the Jewish grammarians as a preposition — with (SY), or 
as denoting the closest union between the verb and its ob- 
ject, and in certain casos its subject ; though sometimes they 
say it is equivalent to OXY, subsiance. This is the view of 
Gesenius. It has the force of a reflex pronoun express- 
ing ipecity, or selfhood, as individuality, O°20N MX, 
the very heavens themselves. A close examination always 
shows some kind of emphasis, or some contrast, 


or weaker. Or at least it may be said it calls attention 
toa thing in some way. The ere it soems to be 


cases wh 
used as & n, or where it is used to make the 
are otadice unotns. can be easily explained from 
TP PR— NA MR — it is placed here before both in 


the tyr’ bregma supposition would not be axtrava: 
gant ¢ in this earliest use of the name (oarliest as 


spoken) there is an emphasis in its fature form, Ms" or 
T3735" (yah-yeh or yah-vah), the one who shall be, as in 
Exodus iii. 14; exoept that in the latter passage it is in 
the first parson, M°AIN AX MIAN. The greatness of 
to one who was 
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intensity of her hope, and the subjective truthiuines: of her 
Ws gehen words, at such a time, con- 

tained no C) seed of the woman, the 
rationalist would doubtless have used it as a proof she 
eould have known nothing of any such p and 
that, therefore, . iii. 15 and Gen. iv. 1 must have been 
Nae ¢ authors, ignoring or contradicting each 
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with Jehovah, that is, one who stands in connection 
with Jehovah; yet it may be that the mode of gain- 
ing: gotten with Jehovah, characterizes the name 
itself The choice of the name Jehovah denotes 
here the God of the covenant, In the blessed con- 
fidence of female hope, she would seem, with evi- 
dent eagerness, to greet, in the new-born, the prom- 
ised woman’s (ch. iii, 15), according to her 
understanding of the word. Lamech, too, although 
on better grounds, expected something immensely 
great from his son Noah. We must observe here 
that the mother is indicated as the name-giver. In 
the case of the second name, Abel (Habel), which 
denotes a swiftly-disappearing breath of life, or 
vanity, or nothingness, nothing of the kind is said. 
Yet in place of the great and hasty joy of hope, 
there seems to have come a fearful motherly pre- 
sentiment (De.irzsco, p. 199). That they were 
twins, as Kimchi holds, is a sense the text does not 
favor. Abel as shepherd, especially of the smaller 
cattle (jxx), is the type of the Israelitish patriarchs. 
Cain, as the first-born, takes the agricultural occupa- 
tion to which his father was first appointed. The 
oldest ground-forma, therefore, of the human calling, 
which Adam united in himself, are divided between 
his two sons in a normal way (Caio was, in a certain 
sense, the heir by birth, and the ground-proprietor). 
It must be remarked, too, that agriculture, as the 
older form, does not appear as the younger in its 
relation to cattle-breeding. ‘ Both modes of living 
belong to the earliest times of humanity, and, ac- 
cording to Varro and Dicwarchus in Porphyry, follow 
directly after the times when men lived upon the 
self-growing fruits of the earth.” Knobel. “In the 
choice of different callings by the two brothers, we 
seek in vain for any indication of difference in 
moral disposition.” So Keil maintains, against Hof- 
mann, that agriculture was a consequence of the 
cursing of the ground. Delitzsch, however, ther 
with Hofmann, is inclined to the opinion that in the 
brothers’ choice of different callings there was al- 
ready expressed the different directions of their 
minds,—that Abel’s calling was directed to the 
covering of the sinful nakedness by the skins of 
beasts (Hofmann), and therefore Abel was a shep- 
herd (!). Delitzsch, too, would have it that Abel 
took the small domestic cattle, only for the sake of 
their skins, and, to some extent, for their milk, 
though this was a kind of food which had not been 
used in Paradise. It would follow, then, that if Abel 
slew the beasta for the sake of their arg Oye 
moreover, Offered to God in sacrifice only fat 
parts of the firstlings, it must have been that he 
suffered the flesh in general of the slaughtered 
animals to become offensive and go to sab iat 
It would follow, too, that the human sacerdotal par- 
taking of the sacrificial offering, which later became 
the custom in most casea, had not yet taken’ place ; 
not to say that the supposition of the enjoyment of 
animal food having been first granted, Gen. ix. 3, is 
wholly incorrect. 

8. Vers. 3-8. The first offerings. The differ- 
ence between the offering pleasing to God, and that 
to which he has not respect. The envy cf a brother, 
the divine warning, and the brother’s murder. The 
fratricide in its connection with the offering, a type 


of all religious wars. The expression 5°S" Ppa 
denotes the passing of a definite and considerable 
time (Knobel: after the beginning of their respective 
occupations), and indicates also a harvest-season ; 
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yet to take it for the end of the year, as is done by 
De Wette, Van Bohlen, and others, is giving it too 
definite a sense.—It oame to pass that Cain 
brought of the fruits of the ground, Mr (from 
risa; Arabic: to make a present, “ the most general 
-name of the offering, as also ja97.” Delitzsch). 
Fruits belonged to the oldest offerings. Though no 
altar is mentioned, as also in ch. viii. 20, it is never- 
theless to be supposed. In the offering of Abel it 
is prominently stated that he brought of the first- 
born of his herds (Mi7132), but it is not said of 
Cain that his offerings were first fruite—O°"%D3. 
There is added, moreover, in respect to Abel, the 
word: 9mn>m728 (and of the fat thereof). Knobel 
explains this as meaning, from their fat; Keil, on 
the contrary, understands it of the fat pieces, that 
is, of the fattest of the firstlings. The ground taken 
by some, that it was because no sacrificial feasts had 
been instituted, or because men had not yet eaten 
of flesh, is pure hypothesis. It shows rather that 
we must not think here of the animal offerings of 
Leviticus. Here arise two questions: 1. By what 
was it made known that God looked to the offering 
of Abel,—that is, with gracious complacency ? Many 
commentators say that Jehovah cet on fire the offer- 
ing of Abel by fire from heaven, according to 
Leviticus ix. 24; Jud. vi. 21 (Theodotion, Hierony- 
mus, &c.). Delitzsch: the look of Jehovah was a 
fire-glance that set on fire the offering. Keil, how- 
ever, reminds us how it is said, that to Abel himself, 
as well as to his offering, the look of Jehovah was 
directed. Knobel assumes, with Schumann, that it 
suits better to think of a personal appearance of 
Jehovah at the time of the offering, with which, too, 
co nds better the dealing with Cain that fol- 
lows. The safest way is to stand by the fact simply, 
that God graciously accepted the offering of Abel; 
but as in later times the acceptance was outwardly 
actualized by the miraculous sacrificial flame, so 
here, it suits best to think on some such mode of 
acceptance, though not on the “ fiery glance” alone. 
2, Wherein lay the ground of this distinction? 
Knobel: ‘‘ The gift of Abel was of more value than 
the small offering of Cain. In all sacrificial laws 
the offerings of animals have the chief place.” So 
also the Emperor Julian, according to Cyril of Alex- 
andria (De.itzscn, p. 200). According to Hofmann 
(‘Scripture Proof,” i. p. 584), Cain, when he brought 
his offering of the fruits of agriculture, thanked 
God only “for the prolongation of this present life, 
for the support of which he had been go laboriously 
striving: whereas Abel in offering the best animals 
of his herd, thanked God for the foreivenees of his 
sins, of which the continued sign was the clothing that 
had been given o God.” For this too advanced 
symbolic of the clothing skins, there is no Scripture 
ground, and rightly says Delitzsch: the thought of 
expiation connects itself not with the skins, but with 
the blood (see also Krit’s Polemic,—against Hor- 
MANN, p. 66). Yet Delitzsch contradicts himself 
when he says, with Gregory the Great: omne 

datur Deo ex dantis mente pensatur, and then adds: 
‘the unbloody offering of Cain, as such, was only 
the expression of a grateful present, or, taken in ite 
deepest significance, a consecrated offering of self; 
but man needs, before all things, the expiation of 
his death-deserving sins, and for this the blood ob- 
tained through the slaying of the victims serves as 
a symbol.’’ It is, however, just as much anticipating 
to identify the blood-offering with «he specific expia- 


tion offering, as it is to give directly to the living 
faith in God’s pure promise the identical character 
of faith in the specific mode of atonement. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews lays the whole weight of the 
satisfaction expressed in Abel's offering upon his 
faith (ch. xi. 4). Abel appears here as the proper 
mediator of the institution of the faith-offering for 
the world. As the doctrine of creation is introduced 
to the world through the faith of the primitive 
humanity, so in a similar manner did Abel bring 
into the world the belief in the symbolical propitia- 
tory vate in its universal form; as after him 
Enoch was the occasion of introducing the belief of 
the immortal life, and so on. Keil, too, contends 
against the view that through the slaying of. an ani- 
mal Abel already made known the avowal that his 
sins deserved death. And yet it is a fact that a dif- 
ference in the state of heart of the two brothers is 
indicated in the appearance of their offerings. Keil 
finds, as a sign of this difference, that Abel’s thanks 
come from the depths of his heart, whilst Cain’s 
offering is only to make terms with God in the 
choice of his gifts. Delitzsch regards it as emphatic 
that Abel offered the firstlings of his herds, and, 
moreover, the fattest parts of them, whilst Cain's 
offering was no offering of first fruits. This differ- 
ence appears to be indicated, in fact, as a difference 
in relation to the earliness, the joyfulness, and fresh- 
ness of the offerings, After the course of some 
time, it means, Cain offered something from the 
fruits of the ground. But immediately afterwards it 
is said expressly: Abel had offered (N°3, preterite, 
MAI~E3); and farther it is made prominent that he 
brought of the firstlings, the fattest and best. These 
outward differences in regard to the time of the 
offerings, and the offerings themselves, have indeed 
no significance in themselves considered, but only as 
expressing the difference between a free and joyful 
faith in the offering, and a legal, reluctant state of 
heart. It has too the look as though Cain had 
brought his offering in a self-willed way, and for 
himself alone,—that is, he brought it to his own 
altar, separated, in an unbrotherly spirit, from that 
of Abel.— And Oain was very wroth.—Literally, 
he was greatly incensed (inflamed). (BN denotes the 
distended nostril.—T. L.). The wrath was a fire in 
his soul (Jer. xv. 14; xvii. 4).—And his counte. 
nanoe fell—‘‘Cain hung down his head, and looked 
upon the earth. This is the ern of one darkly 
brooding (Jer. fii. 12; Job xxix. 24), and prevails to 
this day in the East as a sign of evil plottings ” (Brax- 
HakptT, ‘Arabian Proverbs,” p. 248).—And the 
Lord said unto Oain.—This presupposes a certain 
measure of susceptibility for divine revelation; as 
does also his previous offering, though done in his 
own way. Jehovah, in 8 warning manner, calls his 
attention to the symptom of his wicked thoughts,— 
his brooding posture.—If thou doest well, &c.— 
The explanation of Arnheim and Bunsen: Whether 
thou bringest fair gifts or not, sin lurks at the door, 
&c., does not take the word MW in its nearest con- 
nection, namely, in contrast with the falling of the 
countenance, as the lifting it up in freedom and 
serenity. Should we take mxw for the lifting ur 
(the acceptance) of the offering, still would its better 
and nearer sense lie in the idea that good behavior 
is the right offering, And yet on account of the 
contrast, the lifting up of the countenance wonld 
seem to be the meaning most obviously suggested. 
We need not to be reminded that along with good 


See 


behavior there is also meant an inward state, yet the 
expression tells ua that that inward state will also 
actualize itself in the right way.—Ver, 8. And 
Oain talked with Abel.—Knobel represents these 
words aS a cruz 1 etum. Rogsenmiiller and 


tnterpr 
others interpret it: he talked with Abel, that is, he | ther’s 


had a paroxysm or fit of goodness and spoke again 
peaceably with his brother. It is against this that 
.the use of "2X for "27 cannot be authenticated by 
sure examples. Therefore Hieronymus, Aben Ezra, 
and others, interpret it: he told it (namely, what 
Jehovah had said to him) to his brother. On the 
contrary, Knobel remarks: it does not seem exactly 
consistent that the still envious Cain should thus 
relate his own admonition. Here, however, the 
question arises whether we are required to take 
sa%5% in that manner. The sense of this may be 
that Cam simply preached to his brother in a mock- 
ing manner the added apothegm, sin lieth at the 
door. In a similar manner, to say the least, did 
Ahab preach to Elias, Caiaphas to our Lord Christ, 
Cajetan to Luther, &c. The Samaritan text has the 
addition; MTWr 353 (let us go into the ficld). It 
has been acknowledged by the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, and certain individual critics. But even an- 
cient testimonies show it to have been an interpola- 
tion.* Knobel, together with Béttcher, has recourse 
to a conjecture that the reading should be "00 
(be watched), instead of “2x. Delitzsch, again, 
supposes that the narration hastens beyond the 
oratio directa, or the direct address, and gives im- 
mediately its carrying out in place of the thing said, 
that is, he regards the invitation, “let us go into the 
field,” as implied or understood in the act. In a 
similar way, Keil. We turn back to the above 
interpretation with the remark that the narrator had 
no need to state precisely that Cain preserved the 
penal words of God as solely for himself, if he meant 
to tell us that out of this warning admonition Cain 
had made a hypocritical address to his brother.— 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother.—The 
words “his brother,” how many times repeated | 
The sin of the fall has advanced quickly to that of 
fratricide. The divinely charged envy in the sin of 
Eve, wherein there is reflected an analogue of the 
envy of man against God, is here again advanced 
from envy of a brother to then from hatred 
to a vile obduracy against the warning words of God, 
and so on, even to fratricide. Therein, too, it is 
evident that the tem of man is a murderer of 
man. Yet still this is not in the sense as th 
John viii. 44 had reference only to this fact. In the 
sense of this latter passage, Satan was the murderer 
of Cain,—a thing, however, which manifests itself in 
the murder of Abel. The fact here narrated will 
form a connected unity with that of Gen. iii. The 
working of Satan in Gen. iii. comes fully out in the 
fact narrated in Gen. iv. ‘ Cain is the first man who 
lets sin rule over him; he is é« tov wovnpod (of the 
evil one), 1 John iii. 12.” Delitzach. 


4. Vers. 9-16. The Judgment of Cain. Where | 


‘ It is not in the Syriac, which closely follows the 
, and there is no reference to it in the Targums. 
{t looks more like something added (supposed to be neces- 


sary to explain YON") than like something left out. The 


fact of its in the Samaritan Pentateuch, therefore, 
instead of sho the superior antiquity and correctness 
that as compared with the Hebrew letter, only proves 


of 
the Inter dato the interpolations of the Septua- 
conus te'a 


as 
See the 
Claims of this Samaritan Pentateuch.—T. L.] 
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is Abel thy brother?—The divine arraignment 
analogous to the arraignment of Adam and Eve. But 
Cain evades every acknowledgment, He lies, and 
denies in an impudent manner; then cones boldly 
out with the scornful expression: Am I my bro- 
keeper ? ‘“ What a fearful advance from the 
resort and exculpation of our firgt parents after the 
fall, so full of shame and anguish, to this shameless 
lying ; this brutality, so void of love and feeling!” 
elitzsch. Irreligiousness, together with an inhuman 
want of fecling, stand out in continually increasing, 
reciprocal action. Upon this impudent denial fal. 
lows the accusation and the judgment. The streams 
of his brother’s blood are represented as his accusers, 
and the earth itself must bear witness against him. 
—What hast thou done ?—So we read, since we 
take the sense of that which follows to be: A voice 
hast thou made, etc. “The deed belongs to those 
crimes that st As Heaven (ch. xviil. 20; xix. 18; 
Exod. iii. 9). erefore does Abel's blood cry up to 
Heaven that God, the lord and judge, may punish 
the murderer. All blood shed unrightcously must 
be avenged (ch. ix. 5); according to the ancient view 
it cries to continually, until vengeance takea 
place. Hence the prayer, that the earth may not 
drink in the blood shed upon it, in order that it ma 
not thereby be made invis'ble and inaudible (Is, 
21; Ezek. xxiv. 7; Job xvi, 18).” Knobel. Com- 
pare Ps, cxvi. 15; Heb. xi. 4; Rev. vi. 9. Carvin: 
Ostendit Deus, se de factis hominum cognoscers ut- 
cunque nullus queratur vel accusel ; deinds sibi magis 
caram esse hominum vitam, quam ul sanguinem in- 
noxium impune effundi sinat; tertio, curam sibi 
‘ esse non solum in vivunt, sed etiam 
¢ mortem. The blood as the living flow of the 
ife, and the phenomenal basis of the soul (primarily 
as basis of the nerve-life) has a voice which is as the 
living echo of the blood-clad soul itself. It is the 
symbol of the soul crying for its right (to live), and 
in this way affects immediately the human feeling.*— 


* ( eed Ad tls right tolive.”” The here earliest 
and the idea of demanded retribution that grows 

out of it, pervades antiquity; but as exhibited in the 
tragio it becomes almost terrific. Compare numerous 


a o Eumenides of Escuy.vs; also the C, 
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There is a law that blood once poured on carth 
By murderous hands demands that other blood 
Be shed in retribution. From the slain 
alae calls aloud for vengeance still, 
death in justice meet be paid for death. 
In another there is a similar referenco to & Very al 
cient law, or mythus, which the poet stylos rprydpey, from 


ite exceeding antiquity. J6. 810: 
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For blood must blood be shed. <A law by age 
Thrice holy on the murderer’s guilty head 
This righteous doom demands. 


ere in, as has been before remarked, it is not diffe 
cult to decide which is the o and which is the copy. 
lus drew from the primitive feeling and the primitive 

idea, but how great] it become deformed. w pure, 
how holy, how m even, is this sorip presentation 
of the first murderer and his doom, as compared with the 
flerce revenge (as distinguished from vengeance, or pure retrie 
bution) together with the fatalism that appears in the Gro- 
cian $b and in tho still harsher picturos of other 

ologics. 


lusion to the blood of Abel, Hob. xii. 24, has beer 
to intimate the blood of Abcl’s sacrifice (see Ja 
138), but the more direct. parallelism is with thy. 


The 


supposed 
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© the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. vii. 14) ad 
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And now art thou oursed, etc.—The words follow- 
ing (MO7NM 4%) are explained in different ways: 
1. My curse shall smite thee from this land; that 
is, here shall be its execution (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
and others; Knobel, Keil, more or less definitely 
2. Cursed away from the district; that is, driven fo 
by the curse (Rosenmiiller, Tuch, Gerlach, Delitzsch). 
8. As in the history of the first judgment there 
appear two cursings, it is proper to look back to 
em. There is the serpent cursed directly as Cain 
is here. But the earth, too, is cursed for Adam’s 
sake. Since now here, in the curse of Cain, the 
earth is again mentioned, the obvious interpretation 
becomes: thou thyself shalt be cursed in a much 
severer d than the earth. The earth, which 
through Adam’s natural sin has become to a certain 
extent partaker of his guilt, shall appear innocent in 
presence of thine unnatural crime ; yea, it becomes 
thy judge—Whioch hath opened her mouth — 
This is the moving reason for the form of the pre- 
ceding penal sentence. So Delitzsch interprets : 
the ground has drunk innocent blood, and so is 
made a participant in the sin of murder (Is, xxvi. 
21; Numb. xxxv. 81), Keil disputes this, and on 
good grounds. ‘It is because the earth has been 
compelled to drink the innocent blood which has 
been shed that, therefore, it opposes itself to the 
murderer, and refuses to yield its strength (M2 its 
fruits or crops, Job xxxi. 40) to his cultivation; so 
that it returns him no produce, just as the land of 
Canaan is said to have spit out the Canaanites, on 
account of the abominable crimes with which they 
had utterly defiled it (Levit. xviii. 28)” It is clear 


voice here spoken of as g from the carth. The words 
xpeirrova AaAourns (Heb. xii. 24) are best rendered speaketh 
stronger, loudew taking xpeirrova adverbially with ite pri- 
mary sense of slrength, superiorily (from xparos); and this 
is confirmod by the Hebraism in wapa, for {O, or © com- 


parative. The blood of Christ cries louder for mercy than 
Abel’s did for vengeance. 

The Scripture calls the blood the life, and so it comes to 
be used for WE or yvxf. Had it meant (as it is no extrav- 


rs Soges to suppose it did mean) that Abel’s soul was oryings 
is would have been the most ancient mode of sa it ; 
as there is no evidence that in that earlicet NCO of 
mankind, death, though an awfully strange and fearful 
event, was regarded as a cessation or discontinuance of 

ing. Thoy could not have had anything like our modern 
notion of death either in ite hyperepicituatianm or in ita ma- 
terialism. ‘There was still a personality, a self hood, in the 
body and in the blood. Abel was not wholly gone; he still 
lived in his blood, lived, at least, unto God, who is not the 
God of the dead but of the living (Matt. xxii. 32. 

The use of the blood for the 1 


or soul (as life) may help 


How long, O difficult to take yvxde 
in this vision as deno spirits redeemed who have entered 
into rest. If, however, it is som more than a personi- 
fication, that is, if we are to regard the ai here as real 
iar peg Fea fe Sl ed ar to take the same 
view of the blood, life, of Abel, as a true personal ex- 
istence for whom God sti to suppose that such 


by perso: 
fication is inconsistent with the simplicity of this earliest 
thinking and feeling, however this kind of may 
fall to that ina later time, when poetry (if we call it 
becomes predominantly rhetorical. If such an idea 


to the first; and th Pha alba 
passages are connected mu suggestive. Was 8 
soul among those that were under the altar? The idea is 
seon in the imagery that followa: “there were given unto 
them while robes.”? This whtle robe is in striking contrast 
to the red garment of blood, and its being ‘‘made while in 
to the vividness 
ef the idea.—T. L,] 
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that in this case there is transferred to the earth a 
ministration of punishment against Cain. Since Cain 
has done violence to nature itself, even to the gro 

in that it has been compelled to drink his brother's 
blood, therefore must it take vengeance on him in 
refusing to him its . The curse proper, how- 
ever, of Cain must be, through the power of his 
guilt-consciousness he must become a fugitive and a 
vagabond upon the earth. ‘3° 33, a paranomasia, 
as in ch. i. 2. The first word (participle from 379) 
denotes the inward quaking, trembling, and unrest, 
the second (from ti) the outward fleeing, roving, 
restlessness. The interpretation, therefore, of De- 
litzsch is incorrect, ‘that the earth in denving to 
Cain the expected fruits of his labor, drives him ever 
on from one land to another.” The proper middle 
point of his curse is his inner restlessness. More 
correctly says Delitzsch: ‘ban of banning, wander 
ing of exile, is the history of Cain’s eurse; how di- 
rectly opposite to that which is proclaimed by the 
blood of the other Abel, the Holy and Righteous 
one (Acts iii. 14).” Knobel, according to the view 
above noticed, interprets the words “ fugitive and 
vagabond,” as indicating in the author a know 

of the roaming races of the East. —-My punishment 
is greater than I can bear [Lange renders it my 


guilt, "25>].—The question arises whether this ex- 
pression means my sin, or my punishment. The old 
interpretations (Septuagint, Vulgate) render it my 
sin, and accordingly give NiZ2 the sense of forgive- 
ness, My sin is too great to be ever forgiven. This 
expression of despair into which his earlier confi- 
dence sinks down, has been interpreted by some as 
denoting Cain’s repentance, which, analogous to the 
ch ear of Judas, fails of salvation through self- 
will and want of faith, or rather, bears him on more 
fully to destruction. But since }15 may denote also 
the punishment of sin (ch. xix. 15; Is. v. 18), and 
since Cain further on laments the greatness of his 
punishment, Delitzsch, Keil, and others, with Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi, Calvin, etc., take the sense to be: my 
punishment is too great, that is, greater than I can 
bear. But now the question arises, whether there is 
not here in view a double sense, as indicated by the 
very choice of the expression; and this the more, 
since, in fact, there lies also in Cain’s repentance a 
similar double sense. ‘The sin is evidently acknow}l- 
edged, but only in the reflex view of the punishment, 
‘ad because of the punishment (at#ri#o in contrast 
with contritio). The self-accusation, therefore, that 
the sin is held unpardonable, is, at the same time, an 
accusation of the judge for having laid upon him an 
unendurable burden. The reservation of the heart 
still unbroken in its selfishness and pride, makes the 
self-accusation, in this kind of repentance, an accusa- 
tion of the doom itself; it is “‘the sorrow of the 
world that worketh death.” It is, however, the lies 
bound up with the pride that gives the impassioned 
utterance its curiously v. coloring.— Behold 
thou hast driven me out.—Out of the sentence 
of his own conscience, through which God lets him 
become a fugitive and a vagabond, Cain makes a 
clear, positive, divine decree of banishment. There- 
by does it appear to him a heavier doom that he 
must go forth from the presence of the adamah in - 
Eden, than his departure from the presence of God 
(though before he had put the latter first); and, 
finally, they are both to him the harder punishment, 
since now “every one that finds shall slay him.” I¢ 
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ws the full, unbroken, selfish fear of death, that falls 
upvn him like a giant, rather than the wish that he 
may be alain by the avenger of blood, whoever he 
may be. But therein does his outer understanding 
of it give notice of the sentence: thou shalt be a 
fugitive and a vagabond. It has changed, for him, 
into the threatening: avengers of blood will every- 
where hunt and slay thee (Prov. xxviii. ne 
thou drivest me forth this day from the face of the 
Adainah, that is, out of Eden. ‘In Eden dwelt Je- 
hovah, whose presence guaranteed protection and 
security.” Knobel. But would Cain take comfort in 
the idea of the divine protection? It is suffering and 
punishment, in itself, that, as he says, he is directly 
driven forth (073) from that home still so rich and 
charming, where, moreover, through his tilling of the 
ground he meant to become a permanent possessor. 
—And from thy face shall I be hid —Knosex: 
“Outside of Eden, withdrawn from thy look. Ina 
similar manner Jonah believed that by his withdrawal 
from Canaan, the land of Jehovah’s habitation, he 
should escape from his territorial jurisdiction.” On 
the contrary, Daurrzscu and Ker: “ from the place 
where Jehovah revealed his presence.” It must be 
observed that he mentions this suffering as of second 
moment. It sounds partly as a complaint, and partly 
as a sasha for it is the specific expression of 
the morose self-consciousness that it flees from the 
presence of God, whilst it maintains, in order to have 
some plea of right, that it has been forced to do so. 
When I lose the face of my home, then also am I 
compelled to flee from the face of God. Though in 
every place he would fain hide from the face of sar 
yet the obvious sense here is neither the unbibli 
thought that God dwelt only in Eden (or in Canaan), 
nor the loss of the beholding of the cherubim. The 
idea that man can hide himself from God the Scrip- 
ture everywhere treats as a mere false representa- 
tion of the evil conscience. It is clearly growling 
despair that will no more seek the presence of Jeho- 
vah through prayer and sacrifice, under the pretence 
that it is no more allowed to do so. Cain, however, 
has still religious insight enough to know, that the 
further from God, the deeper does he fall into the dan- 
ger of death.—Evvery one that findeth me.—How 
could Cain fear lest the blood avenger should slay him, 
when the earth was uninhabited? Josephus, Kimchi, 
Michaelis, have referred the declaration to the rav- 
enous beasts. Clericus, Dathe, Delitzsch, Keil, and 
others, have referred it to the family of Adam. 
Schumann and Tuch find in it an oversight of the 
narrator.” Knobel takes it a§ embracing the repre- 


If there is a difficulty here, it is one that the writers 
of account must have seen as clearly as the most acute 
of modern critics. The narrative excludes the idea of any 
other historic human race than that derived from Adam. 
If there had been before this any other creation, or croa- 
tures bearing a resemblance to ma Saree igaer pall ae G 
chological, or if there were any in other and remote 
parts: of the cert ey hed no Benet) conarcsion with the 

homo, or that Adamic ly, afterwards represent- 

by the three sons of Noah, and which has come all 
whom history has recognized, and now recognizes, as prop- 
erly man, BN 735, Sons of Adam, according to the Scrip- 
tural designation, or Sons of Man. But what reason have 


we to suppose that Cain knew all this? The inconsistency 
of some commentators here is very striking. They hold as 
absurd that notion of some of the oLler theol accordin 


to which Adam was a being of surpassing knowledge, an 
yet here, in order to make an objection to the Scriptures, they 
ascribe to Cain a knowledge he could only have had from 
some transcendent experience or some direct divine revela- 
tion. To establish such a contradiction, they sup him 
to have known, or that he ought to have known, that there 
were no beings like himself any where in existence. 


sentation of their having been primitive inhabitants 
of Eastern Asia (Chinese immigrants, perhaps) with 
whom Cain had fought. Devitrzscu says: ‘It is 


Now, as far as the aocount (oes: Soshing of this kind had 
ever been revealed to him, and he no means of learning 
it. There is nothing to show that even Adam himec!f had 
any euch knowledge of his own earthly solitariness. Beyond 
his own Eden ho knew oe of the earth’s vast oxtent or 
of what God may have done in other parts of it. We aro 
carrying into the narrative our own definite knowledge of 
the figure, geography, and history of our globe, and this 
some would ca er 2 Pec rationally. We may, aerate 
have a high view of A *s position in its moral op pal an 

in ita tual grandeur, but this does not demand for him 
& past wledge, which could only have been | abe pe 
ally acquired, and of which the account gives not the slight- 
est intimation. A to a human consciousness under 
the divine inspiration ¢ first made him man, he finds 
himself the object of a tendcr care and a guiding law, pro- 
ceeding from a being higher than himself. His next experi- 
ence is that of a companion mysteriously introduced to him 
as one derived from himself. He is conscious of a serene 


transgress) 

ishment into the wide wilderness world He carries with 
him the thought of some dark malignant power from whom 
he had received deadly injury, and is consoled by the 
promise that one of his descendants shall finally triumph 
over him; but beyond this, nature and history are all un- 
known. The vast waste may have other inhabitants. 
N to the contrary has as yet been revcalod to him or 
to his children. His geography is limited to the lost Eden 
and the adamah that lies around it; his ethnology takes in 
only himself, his com on the mother of life, and the chil- 
dren that have been born to him. To Adam himself there 
may have been the thought that he was alone with God 
upon the earth, but it would not be exporience or revelation, 
—only an inference from the care and government of which 
he found himself the object. To the lawloss, vindictive 
Cain, on the other hand, nothing would be more natural 
than the thought that, somewhere in the unknown waste, 
there might be beings like himself, and who might be as 
malignant to himself as he had been to his slain brother. 
Thus regarded, Cain’s language, {nstcad of involving a cone 
tradiction, or an oversight on the part of the narrator, pre- 
sents one of those inimitable features of truthfulness that 
characteriso the account the moment we get in the right 
position for \bedaltay Ji Had not the author been writing 
artleesly and trut y (that is, in his subjectivo conscious- 
a whether coming from inspiration or otherwise), he 
would have provid st the cavil; for he oo not 
have failed to see the difficulty if his stand-point had been 
the same with that of the modern objector. Had it been 
& mere erie he would have supplied the required knowl- 

as Milton has done by the conversation of tho angel. 

e may say, too, as Lange intimates, that Cain's awful 
guilt gave a preternatural power to his pasar pa and 
peopled the worid with avengers. This is p ly credible 
and in accordance with human experience. Thosupposition, 
too, that by "NZI b> » whosoever or whatsoever finds me, 


he may have had in mind imagined demonic beings, is not 
to be rashly rejected. To say nothing now of any outward 
demonic realm, such as the Bible elsewhere oloart reveals, 
a subjective world of devils is created by the guilty human 
conscience, which must find an avenger, an aAdoTwp, some- 
where; and we thus regard Cain as the first human me- 
dium of this awful revelation, just as other doctrines of a 
different kind have been brought out, first as emotional 
consciousness and afterwards as dogma, through 
the action of the human soul i in its holy ience. 
This has been the method of their iration, or the germ 
of their first introduction to the minds of men. Thus the 
doctrine of a hell originated in the human soul iteelf, 
just as the hope of some final rest, in holy souls like Enoch, 
or of some “ city that had foundations,’’ as in the longings 
of the pilgrim patriarchs (Heb. xi. 10), became God’s morn- 
ing star of revelation to the whole doctrine of a future lifa, 
growing brighter and brighter until, in the New Testamont, 
t reaches the “ perfect a Fi 
‘epee in are Eumenidesof Zachylus, hid skee eg the 

vydes everywhero pursuing we recognize it as dra- 
matically true to nature. It is in trange aspect of 
the human soul that the poct presenta, but it has its ground 
in its deeper consciousness, and we cannot help feeling that 
there must be something objective corr to it. If 
wo acknowledge this fitness in the reprosentations of the 
Greek tragedian, founded, doubtless, on some past tradition, 
why may we not regard it asa truthful in retation of the 
same human conscience in this account of the first mur- 
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clear that the blood avengers whom Cain feared, 
must be those who should exist in the future, when 
his father’s family had become enlarged and spread 
abroad; for that the murderer should be punished 
with death (we might even say that the taking ven- 
geance for blood is the fountain of regulated law and 
right respecting murder) is a righteous sentence 
written in any man’s breast; and that Cain already 
sees the earth full of avengers, is just the way of the 
murderer who secs himself on all sides surrounded 
by avenging spirits (Epievdes), and feels himself sub- 
jected to their tormentings.” Keri, adds: ‘“ Though 
Adam, at that time, not many grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, and great-great-grandchildren, 
yet, according to ver. 17, ch. v. 4, he must, at that 
time, doubtless, have had already other children, 
who might multiply, and, earlier or later, avenge 
Abel’s death.” In aid of this supposition we must 
take the representation that would give to Cain an 
immensely long life. Cain’s complaint was an indi- 
rect prayer for the mitigation of the punishment. 
Jehovah consents to the prayer in his sense, that is, 
he knows that the fear of Cain is, in great part, a 
reflection from his evil conscience, and, consequent- 
ly, the destiny which is appointed to him appears 
to serve more for the silencing (not giving rest to) 
his frantic excitement, than as designed to protect 
him outwardly from any danger. For not absolutely 
shall he know himself protected, but only through 
the threatening of a seven-fold blood-vengeance 
against his pursuer, whoever he might be, and 
through the warning of the same as given by a sign. 
There appears to Knobel a difficulty in the question, 
Who then would undertake the blood-vengeance on 
behalf of Cain, seeing he had no companions ? 
Seven-fold shall he be punished, or shall he (Cain) 
become avenged.—Set a mark upon Oain.—<Ac- 
cording to the traditional interpretation, God put a 
sign on Cain himself, which would make him known ; 
and hence the proverbial expression: the mark of 
Cain, On the contrary, the litera] language has the 
preposition > (to or for). Another old interpretation 
(Aben Ezra, Baumgarten, Delitzsch) will have it that 
God gave him a token for his security, in order that 
he might not be slain. The language, however, does 
not denote a sign of security for Cain that would 
make him absolutely safe, but only a sign of warn- 
ing, and threatening, for some possible pursuer, and 
which might possibly remain unnoticed, though 
serving to Cain himself as a conscious sign for the 
quieting of his fears. According to Knobel, the 
author had in mind, perhaps, some celestial phenom- 
enon, which should every time make its appearance 
and warn away the assailant. Such a divine inter- 
vention, however, would be a placing the murderer 
in absolute security, and besides a thing simply in- 
conceivable. The warning sign for the pursuer of 
Lamech, whoever he might be, was the newly in- 
vented weapons of his son Tubal-Cain. The warn- 
ing sign that should serve for the protection of Cain, 
must disclose to the pursuers the threatening pros- 
pect of a seven-fold blood-vengeance. Such a sign, 
although for Cain, may be, notwithstanding, repre- 
sented as on Cain in some kind of threatening de- 
fence, perhaps, or in the attendance of his wife; it 
is enough that the history is silent, or simply means 
to tell us that God already, immediately after the 
first deed of murder, had established a modification 
of the natural, impulsive, and impassioned, taking 
of vengeance for blood;—a warning sign, in ma 
that the carrying out of the blood-vengeance woul 
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have for its consequence the extirpation «f the whole 
human race. But why this exemption of Cain f 
To this question every kind of answer has been given 
(comp. Delitzsch and Keil). The chief thing was, 
that this banishment had in itself the significance of 
a social human death. It was a member cut off 
from the human community, as in the New Testa- 
ment history of Judas. Besides, the unfolding of the 
Cainitish existence was to reveal an unfolding of 
death im a higher degree, and, at the same time, to 
do service to human culture in the dissemination of 
the Cainitish talent. Finally, there comes into con- 
sideration, in relation to Cain, what is said by 
Delitzsch: “He was gracious to him in the pro- 
longation of his time of grace, because he recognized 
the sin as sin.” But at the same time, God himself 
gives here the first example for the significance of 
the law of pardon in the later society. To demand 
the death of Cain was properly the right only of 
Abel's parents. But these were also Cain’s parents. 
The right of pardoning is the right of modifving or 
mitigating the punishment in view of special mitizat- 
ing circumstances.—And Oain went out.—“ The 
name ‘t73 denotes a land of escape and banishment, 
and is therefore the contrast to the happy land of 
Eden, where Jehovah walks and communes with 
men.” Keil. The land lay eastward of Eden. In 
other respects ft cannot be definitely determined ; 
for Cain carried everywhere the land of Nod with 
him in his heart. Knobel thinks here again of 
China. 

5. Vers, 17-28, Carn anp THE Carnrres.—And 
Cain knew his wife.—Here comes in the supposi- 
tion that Adam must have already had daughters 
too. Cain’s wife could only have been a daughter 
of Adam, consequently his sister, and Abel's sister. 
She still adheres, nevertheless, to the fearful man, 
and follows him in his misery, which is also a testi- 
mony to a humane side in his life. The marriage of 
sisters was, in the beginning, a condition for the 
propagation of the human race. At the commence- 
ment of the race, the contrasts in the members of the 
family must have been so strongly regarded, that 
thereby the conditions for a true marriage could be 
present in the same family ; whilst the most significant 
motive for the later prohibition of sister marriages, 
such as the establishment of a new band of love, 
and the consequent separation of the sisterly and 
tmarriage relations, could not yet have beoome effec- 
tual. Keil, moreover, remarks that the sons and 
daughters of Adam represent not merely the family, 
but the race; this is indeed the case, even in single 
families, though on a reduced scale. Some have 
thought it strange that Cain should have built a city 
for his son. But in this objection it is overlooked 
that the main conception of a primitive city is simply 
that of a walled fortification. The city must have 
been a very small one. Cain might have built it for 
an entire patriarchal race. Moreover, it reads, as 


Keil calls attention to it, M22 "M"°, he was build. 


ing. It was the thought and the work of his life, in 
proof that immediately after the protection offered 
to him by God, he longed for something to fortify 
himself against the fear of his conscience, and had 
need to fix for himself an outward station, in oppo- 
sition to his inner unsettled condition. “Even if 
we do not, with Delitzsch, this city as the 
foundation-stone of the worldly rule in which the 
spirit of the beast predominates, yet we must not 
misapprehend therein the effort to_remove the curse 
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sf banishment, and to create for his race a point of | peacemaker. With Lamech, who grected in his son 


unity as a compensation for the lost unity in society 
wit.: God ; neither must we lose sight of the contin- 
ual tendency of the Cainitish life to the earthly. 
The mighty development of the world-feeling, and 
of ungodliness, among the Cainites, becomes conspic- 
uous with Lamech in the sixth generation.” Keil. 
This comes to be, indeed, the ground idea of the 
Cainite development, that in the symbolic ideality of 
it seeks an offset to the real ideality of the 
living cudtue (or hig even as this is generally 
the character of the ized worldliness; that is, 
it makes a development of culture, in itself legiti- 
mate, to be its one and all. If after this we take 
into view the names of the Caimitish line, it will serve 
for a confirmation of what has been said. 
1. Henoch, initiation, the initiated and his city. 
2. Irad, townsman, citizen, urbanus, civilis. 
8. Mahujael, or Mahijael, the purified, or the 
formed of God (mM2). 
Methusael, the (strengthened) man of God. 
Lamech, strong youth. His two wives: Adah, 
the decorated, Zillah, the musical player (ac- 
cording to Schrider, the dark brunette). 
Schroder is all wrong.—T. | 
e sons of Lamech, by Adah: Jabal, the 
traveller (nomade), and Jubal, the jubilant, 
the musician. By Zillah: Tubal Cain, work- 
er in brass or iron (according to the Persian, 
Thubal ; Gesenius), the lance-forger (accord- 
ing to the Shemetic, ee not more 
probably; brass (or iron) of Cain, that is, the 
forger of the weapons in which the Cainites 
trusted. His sister Naamah, the lovely. 
Cain and Adam included, this is eight genera- 
tions ; whereas the line of Seth that follows (ch. 5) 
embraces ten generations. On account of the like 
names, Henoc 
and Kenan, Mahujael and Mahalael, Methusael and 
Methuselah, Knobel supposes a mingling of both 
ealogies, or one common primitive legend in two 
a Keil contends against this by laying empha- 
sis on the difference of the names that appear to be 
similar, and the different position of those that are 
alike. For the sake of comparison we let the line 
of Seth immediately follow: 1. Adam (earth-man). 
2. Seth (compensation, or the established). 8. Enoc 
(weak man). 4. Cainan (profit, a mere like-sounding 
of Cain). 5. Mahalaleel, praise of God (only an 
echo of Mahujael). 6. Jared, descending, the de- 
acender (only a resemblance in sound to Irad). 7. 
Enoch or Henoch, the consecrated. Here the devo- 
ted, or consecrated, follows the descending ; in the 
Cainitish line he follows Cain. The one was the 
occupier of a city in the world, the other was trans- 
lated to God; both consecrations, or devotions, 
stand, therefore, in full contrast. 8. Methuselah. 
According to the usual interpretation: man of the 
arrow, of the weapons of war. As he forme a chro- 
nological parallel with the Cainitic Lamech, so may 
we regard this name as indicating that he introduced 
these newly invented weapons of the Cainites into 
the line of Seth, in order to be a defence against the 
hostile insolence of the Cainites. It consists with 
this interpretation, that with him there came into the 
line of Seth a tendency to the worldly, after which 
it goes down with it, and with the age. Even the 
imposing upon his son the name Lamech, the strong 
youth, may be regarded as a warlike demonstration 
against the Cainitic Lamech. Therefore, 9. Lemech 
or Lamech. 10. Noah, the rest, the quieéer, or 


4. 
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and Lamech, Irad and Jared, Kain 


the future pacificator, there appears to be indicated, 
in the line of Seth, a direction, peaceful, yet troubled 
with toil and strife. It was just such an age, how- 
ever, as might have for its consequence the alliances 
and minglings with the Cainites that are now intro- 
duced, and which have so often followed the exigen- 
cies of war. This Sethian Lamech, however, forms 
@ significant contrast with the Cainitic. The one 
consoles himself with the newly invented weapons 
of his son Tubal Cain, as his security against the 
fearful blood-vengeance. The other comforts him- 
self with the hope that with his son there shall 
come a season of holy rest from the labor and pains 
that are burdened with the curse of God. In regard 
to both lines in common, the following is to be re- 
marked: 1. The names in the Cainitic line are, for 
the most part, expressive of pride, those of the 
Sethic, of humility. 2. The Cainitic line is carried 
no farther than to the point of its open corruption 
in polygamy, quarrelsomeness, and consecration of 
art to the service of sin. The Sethic line forms in 
ita tenth period the full running out of a temporal 
world-development, in which Enoch, the seventh, 
properly appears as the highest point. 3. Against 
the mention of the Cainitic wives, their charms, and 
their art, appears in the Sethic line only the mention 
of sons and daughters. It serves for an introduction 
to the sixth chapter. 


Concerning the repeated appearance of like 
names, compare what is said by Ker, p. 71. Zillah 
can just as well mean the shadowy as the sounding, 
yet the latter interpretation is commended by the 
context. By the invention of Jubal a distinction is 
made between stringed and wind instruments, In 
its relation to Tubal Cain the word ©"M must be 
taken as neuter; since otherwise Tubal Cain would 
appear as the smith that forged the smiths, The 
song of Lamech is the first decidedly poetic form in 
the Scriptures, more distinct than ch. i. 27 and ch, 
ii. 28, as is shown by the marked parallelism of the 
members. It is the consecration of poetry to the 
glorification of a Titanic insolence, and, sung as it 
was in the ears of both his wives, stands as a proof 
that lust and murder are near akin to each other. 
Rightly may we suppose (with Hamann and Herder), 
that the invention of his son Tubal Cain, that is, the 
invention of weapons, made him so excessively 
haughty, whilst the invention of his son Jubal put 
him in a position to sing to his wives his song of 
hate and vengeance. indicates, at the same 
time, an immeasurable pride in his talented sons. 
He promises himself the taking of a blood-ven- 
geance, vastly enhanced in degree, but shows, at the 
same time, by the citation of the case of bis ances- 
tor Cain, that the dark history of that bad man had 
become transformed into a proud remembrance for 
his race. The meaning of the , however, is not, 
I have slain a man (Septuagint, Vulgate, d&c.). He 
supposes the case that he were now wounded, or 
now slain ; that is, it looks to the future (Aben Ezra, 


Calvin, &c.). We may take the "> with which the 


song begins as an expression of assurance, and the 
preterite of the verb as denoting the certainty of the 
declaration (see Deirzscu, p. 214). We think it 
better, however, to take it hypothetically, as Nagels- 
bach and others have done, and this too as corre- 
sponding to the sense as well as to the grammatical 
expression. In respect to the inventions of the 
Chinese, and the discovery of music as coming out 
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ef the shepherd-life, compare Kxopet, p. 65. In | Works of Hieronymus,” p. 20). It is a Rebbinical 
regard to the conjectures concerning these genealo- | figment, resting upon the misinterpretation of a 


ies, see the Catalogue of Literature, p. 56. Thus, 
Bor example, Jubal is connected with Apollo, and 
Tubal Cain with Vulcan. The similarity of particu- 
lar forms in popular traditions cannot justify us in 
sonfounding them. Knobel refers here, in the view 
he takes, to the bloodthirsty cruelty of the Mongo- 
lian tribes. Ewald finds in the three sons of Lamech 
(Noah ?) the representatives of three principal states 
according to the Judwan conceptions (see Dgitzsca, 
p. 212; also similar interpretations of Ewald, p. 
211). 

6. Vers. 24-26. Sera.—And called his name 
Seth.—Seth may denote compensation for Abel 
(Knobel, Keil),—one who comes in the place of Abel 
who has been slain and taken away; and in this way 
he is said to be fixed, established. Eve called the 
giver Elohim, according to Knobel, because the Seth- 
ites were clohists; according to Keil it was because 
the divine power had compensated her for what hu- 
man wickedness had taken away. The fact that the 
name Jehovah, as mentioned further on, came to be 
adopted in connection with Enoch (weak man), may 
lead to the thought, indeed, of a lowering of hopes, 
and yet there lies an expression of hope in this, that 
she regards Seth as a permanent compensation for 
Abcl_— And to Seth,—to him also was born a 
son.—Enoch,—a designation of weakness, frailty ; 
probably a sorrowful remembrance of Abel (Ps. viii. 
5; xc. 8)—Then began men to callL—32 X"), 
primarily, to call on the name of Jehovah, and then 
to proclaim him, to announce. Men had before this 
prayed and called upon God, but now they begin to 
reverence God as Jehovah. But why not before, in 
the time of Seth? God as Jehovah is the covenant 
God of a pious race, of a future full of promise. 
First with Enoch does there appear the sure pros- 
pect of a new line of promise, after the line of Cain 
had lost it. With a new divine race, and a new be- 
lieving generation, there ever presents itself the 
name Jchovah, and ever with a higher glory. Now 
it is for the first time after Eve’s first theocratic 
jubilee-cry of hope. Delitzsch is inclined to think 
that men now called upon Jehovah in the direction 
of the East (where the Cainites made their settle- 
ment). Moreover, it must be that here is narrated 
the beginning of a formal divine worship. In re- 
spect to this, as also in respect to the two pillars of 
Seth’s descendants of which Josephus speaks, com- 
pare Devitzscu, p. 218. The language undoubtedly 
refers to a general honoring of the name Jehovah 
among the pious Sethites. Concerning the name of 
God, compare the Bibelwerk, Matt., p. 125 (Am. ed.). 
In relation to Jehovah is the name of special signifi- 
cance, because Jehovah is the God of the covenant, 
or of the revelation of salvation, and because the 
name of God, whilst on the one side it denotes his 
revelation, does, on the other, present the reflex of 
his revelation in the human religious recognition, 
that is, in religion itself. In respect to the supposi- 
tion that the primitive religion was the true religion, 
as we find it in Rom. i. 19-21, Knobel gives an ac- 
count in its historical relation (p. 67). According to 
a Hebrew. interpretation of the word 5min, as 
though from the word 55m, to profane, and which 
Hieronymus mentions, though he rejects it, there 
must have begun, in the days of Enoch, a species of 
image-worship, as a profanation of the name of Je- 
hovah (seo Ranger, “The Hebrew Traditions in the 


word, and of the whole text. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The propagation of the human race is out- 
side of Paradise, not because it is first occasioned 
by sin, but rather because it supposes a distinct 
development of mankind, and is tainted with its 
sin. 
2. The human pairing is not an act of natural 
necessity, but a free ethical love, a knowing, as its 
fruit is a begetting, a witnessing. 

3. The first mother’s-joy the first mother’s- 
race is a spirit “4 high enthusiasm, and, there- 
ore, an expression of believing hope in the coming 
salvation. It takes the font of womanly precipi- 
tancy, and may mean that now she has borne the 
serpent-crusher (gotten him, or brought him forth). 
This is the first misreckoning in respect to the times 
and hours of God, and the person who is to bring 
salvation, but the believing hope itself is not a vain 
thing. Upon this high soaring, as it appears in the 
mother’s naming of Cain (eSpyxa, see John i. 42), 
there follows, after the human fashion, a great lower- 
ing of hope, as shown in the naming of the second 
son, wherein there appears to be indicated a fearful 
motherly foreboding, which may have been already 
occasioned by the conduct of the young Cain. 

4. The formation of the family: the fundamental 
law of human relations (“next to the conjugal the 
parental, the sisterly and brotherly, the general rela- 
tion of kindred,” Delitzsch) and of all human ordi- 
nances. Church and state, with their binding ce- 
ment, the school, all in the embryo form. The 
offering. The sentence upon Cain for his brother’s 
murder. The first moral lesson, an admonition or 
warning to Cain. 

5. In the bosom of the first family there appears 
the first contrast between the two ground-forms of 
the human calling,—between worldly power and a 
divine endurance, between an ungodly and a godly 
direction, between one who was ess and one who 
was pious, between one who was loaded in life with 
the curse of God and one who was slain for his 
piety, yet whose death, blood, and right, had still an 
abiding value in the eyes of God. 

6. The religious offering is indicated and intro- 
duced as early as bumanity in the state of sin, ch. 
fii, 21. It has its origin in thankfulness for God’s 
ifts, and the acknowledgment that all belongs to 
him and must be presented or consecrated to him. 
It is, moreover, an expression of the feeling that the 
failure to present a real and perfect obedience of the 
heart and will, and of a perfectly holy life with 
prayer, is attested by the symbolical offering, which, 
as auch, denotes a longing for, and a craving need 
of restoration to, that perfect condition wherein life 
and offering unite in one. Concerning the offering, 
see Exodus and Leviticus. 

7. God’s pleasure in the one offering, his displeas- 
ure at the other. See the Exegetical notes. 

8. God’s warning to Cain. Sin evidently appears 
in Cain in an advanced stage of progress, and this 
indicates hereditary sinfulness. The divine warning, 
moreover, characterizes this hereditary tendency to 
sin, in its most peculiar being, not as a fatalistic 
force, but as a seducing inelitaticn to evil, as a 
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tempting power which already, like a ravenous wild 
beast, was crouching at his door, and ready to spring 
apon him. Therefore does God ascribe to him a 
capacity to rule over sin by the aid of the warning 
word of God standing as security to him for such 
assistance. It does not depend upon his choice 
whether he shall be tempted or not, but it does be- 
long to his choice, whether he will let sin have its 
* will in him, or whether he himself shall rule over it. 
Sin (though feminine) is presented in the figure of a 
male beast, or of a masculine nature,—as a lion, 
dragon, or serpent. On account of a supposed 

ness in the expression: rule over him (or it), 
Ewald takes it as a question: Wilt thou be able to 
rale over it? And Delitzsch holds that it does not 
mean the ruling over the sin that is lurking for him, 
but only over the inward temptation. But this in- 
ward temptation, in so far as it is temptation only, is 
just the sin that is crouching at the door; for the 
door denotes the entrance to his inclination, or to his 
will, Keil corrects Delitzsch by saying: ‘‘it is not 
the holding down of the inner temptibility which is 
commanded, but the withstanding of that power of 
evil which invades man from without,”"—a view 
which here gives no proper sense. The personifica- 
tion of sin, and what is said about its desire and its 
craving after men (as though to devour them), ap- 

not without significance, yet still the remem- 
brance of 1 Pet. v. 8 should not lead us to find 
here, as Delitzsch does, a conscious intimation of 
Satan. More rightly does the Book of Wisdom 
make a distinction between men’s being raised out 
-of the fall, on the one hand, or their permitting sin 
to charm them, increase in strength, and 80 give 

to the hereditary sinful tendency, on the other 
(Wisd. of Solomon, i. 18-16; ii. 24; x. 1). What 
is said Rom. v. 12: “Death has passed upon all 
men,” bears alike upon all; but what follows: éy’ § 
wdrres fyaprev, allows an endless diversity of indi- 
vidual character, and within the ratios of its grada- 
tions, forms that contrast between the pious and the 
godless, between the seed of the woman and the 
seed of the serpent, which the Scripture everywhere 


“Thus sin attains to its do- 
minion, and in the outward act reveals ita inhuman, 
beastly, diabolical nature. Devilish hate, brutal sav- 
ageness ; it is-in these two ther that murder has 
its origin. At the same time there comes out openly 
here, for the first time, the conflict of the two seeds 
in the relations of man to man. It is the serpent- 
nature of Cain under whose stab in the heel Abel 
falla—the first example of martyrdom; in appear- 
ance a defeat, but in truth a victory. From the in- 
mnocent murdered man, there goes on, even to the 
ease of Zachariah the son of Jehoiada, one t 
stream of blood throughout the whole history of the 
Old Tcstament (Matt. xxiii. 35). At the very head 
of the New Testament history does the bloody deed 
of Cain against his brother Abel n repeat itself 
in its counterpart, the bloody act of the Jewish peo- 
ple as committed against God’s most ‘holy child 
Jesus,’ their brother in the flesh. Thenceforth flows 
on the stream of martyr-blood through the whole 
history of the Church. Death and murder procced- 
ing from him who was évSpwroxrdvos bw dpxiis (a 
mourderer from the beginning, John viii. 44), become 
indigenous in the history of man, and of the world, 
and rule in a thousand forms.” Delitzsch. 

10. The death of Abel; the second powerful proof 
of the prophetic significance of his bloody offering. 


Abel appears as the special prophet and mediator of 
the peculiar idea of the Old Testament revelation, or 
as the one who introduces into the world the typical 
sacrifice—that is, the symbolical representation of a 
yielding up of the individual will and life to God 
through death, in order to the taking away the sepa- 
ration between God and man; and which representa- 
tion (as it unfolds) must cver become more and more 
the type of the real propitiation as set forth in the 
New Testament. Therefore would Abel be justified 
by his act of faith, even as Abraham was (Heb. xi. 
4); and to such an extent must the offering of Abel 
be referred back toa divine occasioning, or sbme 
divine institution. 

11, The first murder of a brother proceeded from 
a strife concerning religion. It appears to be pre- 
supposed that Cain, in his sacrificial worship, had 
wilfully separated himself from Abel. This would 
be the first separation. The second is that his offer- 
ing, whilst it appeared in a stinted form, remained 
rig Sart an unbloody sacrifice. Communion in 
the offering would have made it of richer value. The 
mark of servility, legality, joylessness, and an envious 
jealousy of his brother’s altar, appears quite promi- 
nent. Therefore it is, too, that he fails of the bless- 
ing, and the seal of the divine acceptance. The 
effect, however, is not repentance, but envy, fauati- 
cism, hate, obduracy against God’s word, and, finally, 
the murder of his brother. The first war was a re- 
ligious war. From thence have all the wars in the 
world’s history had their motive and their coloring. 
Even with the most modern wars religion has more 
to do than is commonly thought. The altar, the cen- 
tre as it is of all holy sacrificial acts, is the centre 
also of all that is horrible in the history of the world ; 
since it is the religious idea, in some form, that is the 
moving power of human history. 

12. Already has the first-born lost his birthrigh 
through a proud confidence in its prerogative, out o 
which is developed envy of his brother’s preterence, 
and from this, again, in the course of its progress, 
scorn and hate. In this form goes the story prey 
the history of the world, through the history of reli- 
gion, of the church, and of the state. Thus, many 
a time does the prerogative of birth, which in itself 
and normally is a blessing, become transformed into 
A male of hereditary sin and guilt (Matt. 
9 

18. As chapter 3d presents to us the archetype 
of the genesis of sin, even to the evil act, so does 
chapter 4th give us the form of the genesis, and of 
the unfolding of obduracy. The commencing point 
is irreligiosity, that is, an offering worthless and hypo- 
critical in its idea ate i. 21). The consequences 
that immediately follow are unfriendliness, envy, 
brotherly hate, rage, grudging, and.moroseness. To 
this succeeds an impenitent demeanor towards the 
divine voice of warning, as shown in a wicked silence, 
Then comes the consummation of his evil behavior 
towards his brother. The first example of this was 
probably a mocking perversion of what God had said, 
into s presumptuous retort upon his brother; then 
the bold throwing off the mask in the murder i 
as it took place in the field, upon the boundaries 
their respective callings. Now again, on God’s ar- 
raignment, his impudent, diabolical lying, and Titanic 
presumption, but which becomes, after the imposition 
of the penalty, a howling despair. Thus it is that 
while in his presumption, and in his despondency, he 
becomes an enemy of God, so is he also a foe of man; 
seeing that his disordered imagination peoples the 
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world with human beings who stand to him on a foot- 
ing of deadly hostility. When in this spirit he goes 
forth as a fugitive and a vagabond from the land of 
Eden to a land of solitary exile, and there builds a 
city, the main significance of it lies in ite walls. It 
is a fortress to defend himself against any of Adam’s 
future children who may not belong to the Cainite 
race. 

14, The judgment on Cain, a parallel to the first 
judgment, ch. iii., just as the behavior of Cain is a 
counterpart, and a parallel, to the behavior of his par- 
ents. Asa parallel it reminds us of the behavior of 
the serpent. '‘ Clamitat ad celum vox sanguinis, ete. ; 
it is like the old saying of the four heaven-crying sins. 
When the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us that by 
means of his faith, Abel, though dead, yet speaketh 
(AaAe7), it must mean that the cry of his blood, re- 

rded as still heard, is a proof that even after death 
e is still an object of the divine care,* one still un- 


* (Crich unto me, Gen, iv. 10, clamat ad me, complains 
This is one of the texts which the blind Sad- 
but with the veil u his heart. He 
had seen nothing in it. It was no proof to him of anythin 
vital and personal in man after death. But what a flood o 
light is poured upon this, and similar | ein the Old 
Tcstamcnt, by the divine interpreter : “Ho is not the God 
of the dead, ut of the living,” Matt. xxii. 82. It must be 
life that crics unto God, and that he hears. Abel yet lived ; 
he yet @; Aare, in the present, he speaketh still. To 
Obrist, in whom the veil is taken away, it was no fi 
merely, or rhetorical usus loquendi, as it was tothe Sad- 
ducee, and as it has become, in a great measure, to the mod- 
ern interpreter who carries back the deadness and frigidity 
of worn-out modern speech to chill the warmth and vitality 
of ancient language. In such primitive forms thore is noth- 
ing unmeaning, or merely rhetorical. To the spiritual mind 
of Christ it was all mado real by that intimation of a divine 
intcrost which guaranties a being in those for 
whom it iscxpressed. The soul of Abel, of w the blood 


was the nearest material garment, was Te TOU 


ov, “under the altar” of the Divine Justice, "MOD 
7 D, in “the secret place of the Most High; it was 
“ lodging, tarrying (Vn Pa. xci. 1), under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” It was not for Cain’s sake that this is 
said, for hés reformation, or for his punishment merely, or 
for any preventive benefit of a police kind in the checking 
of future murders am a race all of whom, if only the 


worldly aspoct is i 


were soon to Veit in some way 
and be no more. It was not this, solely or mainly, that 


made that voice effectual in its call. It was for Abel’s sake, 
asa pious son of God,—the etill living Abel, in whom the 
image of God had boen assailed (see Gen. ix. 6; Ps. cxvi. 15). 
And so we may say of other expressions in the Old Tes- 
tament, now become mere metaphors, or dead forms of 
specch, bat anciently full of life and reality, represonting 
souls, especiall souls of the pious, as yet having some 
kin i of being, Known at least to “‘to whom they live,’’ 
as our Saviour adds, Luke xx. 88. They are ‘‘ gathered to 
their plo;’? they have “gone to their fathers;”’ they 
“ yield up the ghost,” not asa ar that perishes, but as a 
most precious deposit to be kept (laid up, or treasured in 
Sheol, Job xiv. 13), “‘ until the set time when God shall call 
and they shall answer; for he will have a regard Gjd3" 
Job xiv. 15, 16, will have a longing desire) to the work of 
his hands.’’ ey call thomselves “ pilgrims and sojourners 
upon earth ’—a pele that has no meaning except as con- 
nected with the idea of another state of pelts a homeland, 
arest, This is the salralion, as one of these pilgrims says at 
the very close of his carthly life, when all thought of a mere 
worldly deliverance is necessarily excluded, and there can 
remain only the hope of somcthing beyond: “I havo wait- 
ed for thy salvation, O Lord.”” Se how {it breaks from the 
dying Jacob in the very midst of his prophetic contempla- 
on of the future worldly destiny of his sons, Gen. x'ix. 18. 
What could they mean 7 pene oe Here ne unaenes bounds 
of space and time, no localities; it is all pure subjectiveness, 
it may be said; but such a hope, indefinite as it mney seem, 
has far more of moral power than any Elysian or Hesperi- 
dean fanc'cs. It was security, it was blesecdness, and with 
this thoy were content. It was the idea of protection, n “cove 
ering of wings,’ being under ‘the shudow of the Almighty.” 
It was all that was contained in that most mystcrious ex- 


pression 3°38 “nO, “the secret of thy preecnce,” Ps. 


forgotten, not lost—still living.” Delitzsch. At the 
same time is the cry of this martyr-blood the first 
signal of that voice, whether of the blood or of the 
spirit, which over calls for God’s judgment, first upon 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii. 15; oomp. ch. ii. 18), and 
fmally upon the whole world (Rev. vi. 10). Only 
the call of the blood of Christ it is that traneforms 
this judgment into a judgment of deliverance for all 
who shall receive salvation (Heb. xii. 24). 

15. The chicf poiuts in the sentence against Cain. 
He is cursed from the ground, The very nature of 
the ground, so to speak, becomes an angel (or min- 
ister) of penal vengeance against the unnatural trane 
gressor. He hath aroused it against him in its inner 
most nature, in forcing it to drink his brother’s blood. 
Henceforth will earth deny to him its fruits. Where 
the murderer perpetrated the murder, the grass grows 
no more. The fratricide makes the ground the place 
of judgment. The war desolates the land. The 
curse proper, however, lies on the conscience itself. 
His heavy consciousness of guilt, incapable of being 
healed, and in its deceit, its presumption, and its 
despondency, driven to despair, must make him a 
fugitive and a vagabond upon the earth. He is ban- 
ished beyond any protecting enclosure, from every 
place of rest; and though he may surround himself 
with walls as high as heaven, he is still a banished 
Azazel (Lev. xvi. 22)—the prince of exiles. There 
lies in the passage before us a germ of the church’s ex- 
communication and of the civic outlawry. ‘The ban- 
ishment into immeasurable space appears as a warne 
ing prelude to the endless exile of damnation. We 
may ask: Why was not the punishment of death im- 
posed on Cain, as is demanded by the later law, ch. 
ix. 6, instead of exile? It is not a sufficient answer 
to say, that the parents of Cain could not execute 
such a sentence; the cherubim might have crushed 
him. But it becomes evident, already, that the re- 
ligious social death of absolute banishment from hu- 
man society, constitutes the peculiar essence of the 
death penalty (ace Lance, Die Gesetzlich-Catholische 
Kirche ale Sinnbild, p. 71). 

16. In respect to the repentance of Cain end 
Judas, sce the Exegetical annotations to v. 13. 

17. The Cainitic race. Development of the ear 


xxxi, 20, ‘the hiding (MZ03) in God’s pavilion,” where 
they have that unimaginable whioh Christ calle 
‘living unto God,” wdrres ydp avry Guew, Luke xx. 38 
Some may sce in such Shoe merely the hope of tem- 
poral deliverance, and even the most unspiri intere 
pretcrs can hardly avoid the fecling that this lower idea, hows 
ever it may be partially accommodated to a seeming secular 
context, does not sa the holy earnestness of the lane 


gu or fill out that idea of blessedness and protection se 
yond what could be afforded by an y taberne- 
cle, or in any temple made by hands: “‘O how great is Thy 


goodness which Thou hast laid up (FID comp. Job xiv. 13) 


for those that fear thee! Thou wilt hide them in the secret of 
thy presence, thou wilt treasure them in thy pavilion," ie 
from all the strife and censure of this preacnt life, Ps. 
20, 21. We cannot be wrong when we have our Saviour te 
guide us in the interpretation of such as proving 
a bel'of in immortality, or a continuous being, the exe 
ression of the divine care and vegies for the pious liv- 
g and the pious dead. Identity, continuity, ty, 
are inseparabie from the idca of such an interest, and we 
must su that the thought was vividly present to the 
minds of those in early times who so passionately expressed 
it. One thing is certain, that Sadduceeism or materialiaa 
would never have given rise to such modes of s » ale 
though they may be satisfied with them after they have 
divested them of all meaning. We may say, too, that after 
such an tion as Christ has given us, the denial of there 
being any idea of a future life in the Old Testament is down- 
right infidclity, however it may be presented by pro 
Christian theologians, or even by learned bishope in the 
Church.—T. L) 
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Hest world—calture in its reciprocity with the ad- 
vancing Cainitic corruption. Delitzsch finds it sig- 
nificant that Cain gave the same name, Henoch, to 
hie son and to the city which he built for him, and 
that he must have had regard in both to the funda- 
mental i of a peculiar and special histori- 
cal development. He cites the words of AUGUSTINE, 
De Civitate Dei, ch. xiv. 28: “ Fecerunt igitur civi- 
tates duas amores duo, terrenam acilicet amor sui 
wage = conlemptum dei, ee vero sigs De 
aque ad contemptum sui ; in se ipsa, hae in 
Domino gloriatur.” Yet still even Delitzsch makes 
prominent the value of each Cainitic advance in cul- 
ture. In writings which set forth the origin of all 
things, there could not fail to be something in rela- 
tion to the origin of trades and arts. Ata later time 
would these inventions come into the possession of 
God’s people. Still the Cainitic race has the honor 
of every important advance in worldly culture; be- 
cause this race of the promise has suffered in the 
ruin of the world, whilst the race of the curse falls 
naturally into it, or make it their home. We can 
only say, however, that the one-sided, worldly ten- 
dency, favored a precocious development of every 
power of culture among the Cainites—or that the 
children of this world are wiser in their way than 
the children of light. It is not the inventions them- 
selves, bat their morbidly active development, and 
thelr abuse, that have on them the mark the 


when we read (Dgvirzscu, P. 213): “Even to this 
prs flit . eae bagel 
w ey spring.” “There is, moreover, re- 
maining in all music, not only an ungpiritualized 
ground of material naturalness merely, but a Cainitic 
eement of impure sensuality” (P. 218). Neverthe- 
less, through the subjectivity of the 
fundamental being of art which in itself is sinless” 
attain that to which it is morally destined,” p. 215. 
on Dsxitzscs well says: ‘‘ With a deed of 
began, and with a song of murder closes, the 
history of the Cainites. In the seventh generation all 
is forgotten — immersed in music, revelry, luxury, 
decoration and outward show,” ete. he sa 
“This is the genesis of the anges Mio: art, such 


as poetry, music, etc.” (p. 216). More happily, at 
ere 


of jubilee at the ore- 
hus much is true, 
art, y poetry, points out the dis- 
tance between the real and the ideal on the side of 
eulture, 80 does the sacrificial offering do the samo 
on the side of cultus, or religion. 
18. Concerning the w ip of Jehovah as begin- 
ning among the Sethites, see the Exegetical explana- 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical.—Adam’s Family. His 
guilt, his suffering, his salvation, and his hope.— 
e first family picture in the Bible—The 
sorrow in every family (indicated in the baptism of 
ea —The family the root of every human ordi- 
th of church and state.—The first form of 
education as it makes its appearance in the first sao- 
rifice, and in the varied callings of Cain and Abel. 
What education can do, and what it cannot.—Unlike 
children of like parents.—Pious parents may have 
wicked children (Cain—Abel).—Kve's precipitancy 


artist shall “that | satani 


com ion for Abel.—The Sethi 
ys: Becta of 6 new and better time 


even in the utterance of her faith—Eve’s maternal 
joy, in its divine trust, and in its human mistakings. 
1. The divine truthfulness in her hope of salvation ; 
2. the mournful disappointment in her expectations 
of Cain ; 3. the happy disappointment in respect to 
Abel (not a vanishing vapor: Abel “ yet speaketh ”). 
—The two ground-forms of the human vocation.—The 
acceptable and the rejected offering.—The contrast 
between Cain and his brothers in its significance: 
1. Cain lives, Abel dies; 2. Cain’s race perishes, the 
race of Seth continues (through Noah), even to the 
end of the world.—Cain the first natural first-born 
(like Ishmael, Esau, Reuben, the brothers of Da 
etc.), Abel the first epiritual first-born.—Cain 

his pride in the carnal birthright and prerogative, 
a world-historical type: 1. For the religious . 
2. for the political—Cain and Abel, or the godless 
pious direction inside the common pecca- 
bility —Cain and Abel, or the history of the first 
sacrificial offering, a p of the most giori- 
ous light-side, or of the darkest and most fearfal 
aspect in the world-history.—Cain and Abel: the 
separated altars, or the first religious war, or the 
divinely kindled flame of belief and the wrath-en- 
kindled flame of fanaticism. or the world- 
history of envy. Abel, or the world-history of mar 
tyrdom.—The brother’s murder.—The brother's 
blood.—The first slain.—And death with sin.—The 
first appearing of death—War.—The obduracy of 
Cain, or Cain warned by God in vain.—Cain’s free- 
dom and bondage.—Cain’s sentence.—The curse of 
Cain.—Cain’s repentance (first presumption, then 
despair).—The evil conscience in the history of 
Adam and in the history of Cain. Comparison.— 
The banishment of Cain.—The sign of Cain.—Cain 
and his race, or worthlessness as rds religion 
and worldly spiritual power, a reflected image of the 


or the first 
cated in this, 
begin to proclaim the name Jehovah, the 
God of the covenant.—Enoeh, denoting frail humani- 
ty, a name of humility—When God mes great 
at any time, or in any race, then man becomes 
small.—Does man first become small, then God be- 
comes to him At the birth of Cain, Eve was 
hasty in her joy; at the birth of Abel, hasty in her 
despondency ; at the birth of quiet and confid- 
ing.—Seth, or the established people of God; “ And 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against them.” 
ARKE: Ver. 8. God himself instituted the offer- 
ings, as we see from Heb. xi. 4, that as the belief 
of Abel in his offering had for ita necessary ground 
the divine command, promise, and revelation, so the 
offerings themselves must be of Christ. 
Ver. 4. We cannot doubt that from the very be- 
g God reserved to himself the i or 


that men 


born. Such a command He repea od, 
xiii. 2; Numb. iii. 18. It was for a type of Christ 
the first-born before all creations —Ver. 5. Cain 


real bial a murders Abel. What else is it 
than strife between the flesh and the spirit, the 
enmity between the seed of the woman, and the 
seed of the serpent? Annpr’s “ Christianity.” —7%6, 
Bible: Wouldst thou that thy service be accept- 
able to God, perform it with unfeigned_belief, and a 
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pure heart (Matt. v. 28, 24; ix. 18; 1 Tim. i. 15).— 
Cramer: When God builds a church, then does the 
devil build a chapel close to it (Ps. xxvi. 5).—How 
beautiful and lovely is it when brothers dwell togeth- 
er in harmony (Ps. cxxxiii. 1)? but how rare?— 
Envy and jealousy have their origin from the devil, 
and are the root of all evil deedsa.—When the godless 
ought to be allured to reformation by the example 
of the pious, they often become thereby only the 
more embittered (Acts vii. 54).—Ver. 8. Accord- 
ing to the Jews, Cain maintained that there was no 
udge, no judgment, no reward of the no pun- 
ent of the wicked, no eternity, all which Abel 
contradicted ; wherefore Cain became so embittered 
that he slew his brother. There is no ground for 
the pretence of the Masorites that there are wanting 
here twenty-eight verses, which contain the speech 
of Cain with Abel—Abel Christ. As 
Abel was a shepherd, so also was Christ.—Fretberg 
Bible: Cain is an exact type of Antichrist.—Osian- 
prk: The p ing of repentance avails not with 
all men; especially is this the case with those who 
are given up to a reprobate mind (Acts vii. 49, etc. 
—CrameR: Sin grows idly, and after a am 
inning takes wide steps (Wisdom of Sirach xxviii. 
13, 14).—Where there is an evil heart, there is an 
evil eye, and where both these are, there is also 
an evil hand.—Zhe Wiirtemb. Bible: It is a very an- 
cient stab in the heel by the malicious devil, that 
the false church hates the true, and persecutes it 
even unto blood.—Hxrpinerr: How early tho date 
of martyrdom in the world! The first man that dies 
dies for the sake of religion. He whose offering is 
acceptable to God, becomes now himself the victim. 
—Ver. 10. When Cain thought that he had won, 
that he was now alone the beloved child, that Abel 


pressed. And though they are crushed for a little 
while, they only rise to a more glorious and stron 

state; for they still live-—Cramzr: There is aothing 
secret that shall not be made manifest (Matt. x. 26; 
Exod. ii. 12, 14; Josh. vii. 22; 2 Sam. xii. 9).—Ver. 
18. When man should humble himself, he goes rather 
into despair, and rejects the means of grace. He 
falis, therefore, into a bitter enmity towards God, 
and into an ever-deepening unbelief, since he refuses 
to acknowl the grace of God, and the service of 
Christ, or to let them avail for his salvation.—It is 
in this way that Satan plays his e; he sets the 
sins before the conscience in their most frightful 
form, whilst he takes from the eyes the grace of 
God.—Mark the steps of sin, how imperceptibly 
they advance! 1. Cain was arrogant; by reason of 
his birthright he thought himeelf better than he was: 
2. he thereupon falls from arrogance into mocking 
hypocrisy, and secret presumption ; 8. thinking that 
there is nothing like him, he becomes envious; 4. 
from the foregoing sins he falls into murder, even the 
slaying of a brother; 5. then he falls into lies, where- 
with he thinks to palliate or excuse his brother’s 
murder ; 6. finally he falls into utter despair.— Ver. 14. 
Surely in the anguish of his conscience must Cain be 
afraid of everything, of angela, of men, of wild beasts 
even; yea, even inanimate things cause him distress 
and terror.—Ver. 15. Cramzr: No sins are too great 
to be forgiven (Isa. i. 18).—No man shall arbitrarily 
take from Him the infliction of vengeance upon evil- 
doers (Rom. xii. 19).—7wb. Bible: All godless men 


bear in their souls a mark of the curse, which numbers 
them fe the goats. God marks all evil-doers 
with a brand in the conscience . Tim. iv. 2).—Ver, 
16. Wirt. Bible: It is the mind of all the children 
of the world, their trade and business; they ask not 
after the true church; gladly are they separated 
from it; they rejoice if it only goes well with the 
body (Ps. xlix. 10).—Ver. 24. Confident men wil- 
lingly delude themselves with the example of others, 

thus did Lamech comfort himself with a false- 
hood.—Ver. 21. (O ye musicians, bethink yourselves 
that ye are descended from a godless and murder- 
ous race; cease to abuse your art, otherwise will 
your end be like theirs!) Han arts, and in- 
ventions are gifts of the Holy Spirit, and come from 
God, who bestows them upon both the believing and 
unbe ; blessed is he who uses everything for 
the honor of God! (Dan. i. 17; Sirach xxxviii. 6; 
Exod. xxxv. 81-85).—Ver. 26. Cramer: God can 
wonderfully console Christian parents in affliction ; 
has he taken from them an Abel, he can give them 
back a Seth.—We can do no more precious work on 
earth than to help in p and spreading the 
true and right service of Sirach xlix. 4).—Ye 
teachers in schools and churches, follow the blessed 
example of these holy forefathers, and let it be your 
chief business to proclaim and make known the name 
of the Lord to old and young (ch. xviii. 19; Deut 
vi. 6, etc.). 

Scuroper: The first revelation of the divine 
holiness is renewed in the second; and in the same 
proportion is the advancing progress of the curse.— 
Ver. 1-5. After the character of the parents has 
become fixed in the probation, then must the men- 
tion be of their children; they must be born that 
others may be born from them. In her song of joy, 
she forgets what lay right before her eyes; with 
her glance of hope into the future she calls the in- 
fant “aman.” She looks at the child of her womb, 


op- | and thinks it the seed to whom God has promised 


the victory. This common reference to the divine 

romise in ch. iii. 15 is ever held as truth in the 
interpretations of our fathera.—Lctngr: But the 
poor woman is deceived; she does not yet see her 
sorrow aright, nor understand that from flesh can 
nothing else than flesh be born, and that by flesh 
and blood sin and death can never be vanquished ; 
she knows not, moreover, the day nor the hour. 
Eve's joy and Mary's song of praise, Luke i. 46, how 
different! (Yet Mary too knew not yet that ata 
later time a sword must pierce her own soul). The 
one birth from Eve is followed by a second,—the 
first is the Patriarch of the false, the other of the 
true church. The name of the one forms an exact 
contrast to the name of the other. In Cain does the 
mother of the living repose all her longing and her 
hope; Abel, on the contrary, the second-born, must 
serve as the foil of her heart’s pain and sorrow. 
The best description of this name Abel (nothingness 
or vanity) we read in Ecclesiastes (or the Preaching 
of Solomon), ch. i. 2. That whole book, indeed, 
may be regarded as a diffuse commentary on the 
name Abel. According to the opinion of some of 
the fathers, Abel was never married.—Lurugr: 
Adam and Eve are not simply parents to nourish 
and instruct their children: they bear towards them 
also a priestly office (in that they lead the children 
to the sacrifice). The sacrifice is as old as religion 
(that is, as the religion of fallen men).—Luruze: 
All the histories of the Old Testament show that 
God, in his superabundant grace, hath ever given 
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and maintained in close connection with his word an 
entward and visible sign of grace, that men, as 
reminded by such sacramental sign, might the more 
confidently believe. Therefore it is that after the 
flood the rainbow appears. And so to Abraham was 
given the sign of circumcision. In to the 
sup sign of God: let one think on the blessing 
of God upon Abel’s cattle-keeping in the year that 
followed, whilst Cain’s agriculture miscarried, or on 
the symbolic upward-mounting, earthward-steaming, 
sacrificial smoke. For other biblical anal in 
strictest accordance with this, we may think of a 
pat of light for Abel, and which would become 
or his offering a consuming flame of fire (Exod. xiv. 
24, &c.). In Matt. xxiii. 35, Christ makes Abel the 
eee of the church of those that fear God, 
which will remain to the end of the world, whereas 
Cain is the beginning of the church of the malignant 
and the murderous, which will also continue to the 
end of the world. Abel is not slain on any worldly 
or domestic account, but only on account of the 
service of God. The good and the evil conscience 
are described here as though they were visible to our 
eyes; the one only lifts its face on high, the other 
casts itself despairing down.—Vers. 6, 7. [On this 
field (of the murder), so runs the story, was Damas- 
cus afterwards built, whose name hints at the bloody 
deed ].—He who according to his mother’s hope was 
to Have been the slayer of the serpent, becomes the 
murderer of his brother the son of his own mother. 


—Henper: What a dramatic spectacle! the firat | this 


slain upon the earth—Kromuacner: Here is the 
first brother's murder on the very threshold of 
Eden,—the first war.—Vers. 9,10. Hzrpzr: Who 
shall take vengeance, when God does not take ven- 
geance? The father?—Lutuer: Cain intends, by 
this, his exculpation ; but when he uses the name of 
brother, what else is it but an acknowledgment that 
he ought to be his brother’s keeper. It is not for 
slaughtered sheep and cattle slain that God asks; it 
is for a slain man that he inquires. It follows that 
men have the hope of a resurrection, the hope in a 
God who out of the bodily death can bear them up 
to everlasting life, and who asks after their blood as 
a very dear and precious thing (Ps. cxvi. 15). What 
ean be that still small voice which comes from the 
earth, and which God hears high up in heaven? Abel 
had, heretofore, whilst yet in life, endured violence 
with gentleness and silence ; how is it that now when 
he is dead, and rudely buried in the earth, he is im- 
patient at the wrong? How is it that he who before 
spake not one word against his brother, now cries 
out so complainingly, and, by his cry, moves God to 
action? Oppression and silence are no hindrance to 
God in judging the cause which the world so mis- 
takenly fancies to be buried.—Vers. 11,12. As 
Adam’s sin develops itself in Cain’s deed of murder, 
so does the first curse of God reveal itself in the 
second. Cursed be thou; that is, thou art not the 
one from whom the blessed seed is to be hoped. 
By this word is Cain excommunicated, cut off like a 
twig from the branch, so that he can have no more 
hope of the honor which he coveted. That which 
with Abel had a \deieetly or prefigurative power 
becomes in Jesus the most perfect realization ; “ an 
the earth did quake” (Matt. xxvii. 52). Adam had 
already become a stranger in the earth; Cain is now 
a fugitive —Catvin: Not to bodily exile alone is 
Cain condemned, but subjected to a much severer 
ishment ; there is not a spot of earth that he can 
where he shall not be confounded and mazed in 


soul; for as a conscience is rightly called a 
wall of iron, so neither a hundred walls, por as many 
fortresses, can protect the ess from their unrest. 
—vVers. 18-16. In this way, although not excusing 
his sin, does Cain complain nevertheless of the fear- 
ful severity of that judicial sentence which deprives 
him of wl aa So too the devil_—He must 
hide from (Pe, v. 5), and yet be cannot (Ps. 
cxxxix. 7). God’s face or countenance means his 
presence as revealed in guiding care, or in forgiving 
mercy (Exod. xxxiii. 15).—And this his misery he 
imputes, not to his sin, but to the account of God. 
Cain considers not merely that he is stripped of 
God's protection, but also that every creature in the 
world is now armed with weapons to take vengeance 
upon him. According to an ancient legend it was 
the destiny of Cain to be slain from the house in 
which he dwelt. The Jewish tradition makes him 
perish with his race in the flood.—In respect to the 
mark of Cain: some have conjectured that God 
placed upon his brow one of the letters of the name 
Jehovah ; others say that it was a dog that continu- 
ally ran before him ; others that it was a horn which 
grew out of his forehead, and others, finally, main- 
tain that it was a particular robe which God com- 
manded him to wear, that every one might know 
him. Then follow the views respecting this mark 
that were held by Luther and the author (Calvin), 
that it was something that lay in his appearance, 
especially in his look.—Vers, 17-21. Lurucr: In 
is case the affliction of the parents is the greater 
in that they must have lost three children at once 
(Abel, Cain, and his wife who went into exile with 
him).—Even in his city, too, did Cain remain a 
fugitive and a vagabond.—Zillah, “ shadow,” cither 
meaning the dark, the brunette, or the one shaded 
by a rich head of hair.—CaLvin: We have here the 
origin of polygamy in a perverse and degenerate 
race, a8 we also find its first author to be a man 
ferocious and alien to all human kindliness.—Naama: 
Jewish tradition ascribes to her the first poetry and 
gift of song; others make her the inventress of the 
arts of spinning and weaving.—BavmGarTen: True 
it is that originally all, as created by God, was very 
good: but since the entrance of sin, the whole out- 
ward world of nature is loaded with the curse of 
death. And yet is this testimony of Holy Scripture 
against the pomp of the world far removed from the 
monastic rigor; as is shown by the subsequent 
course of the Scripture history. It is true that Cain 
builds the first earthly city, but afterwards comes a 
city of God. [In support of this, there follows men- 
tion of the beauty of the mother of Israel, the rich 
tents and herds of Abraham, the harp of David, the 
watchword of Gideon (‘the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon,” in contrast with that of Tubal Cain),— 
and then legends concerning Cain’s old age and 
Lamech’s death, p. 99.] Men are very fond of 
boasting before their wives. The first poet in the 
world was an old man rejuvenated, a hero in words, 
a praiser of himself. His song is without doubt a 
song of triumph on the invention of the sword. 
The Arabians have a whole book full of names and 
praises of the sword.—Zirater: The sin of Cain 
becomes fearful in the sword-intoxicated Lamech.— 
Vers. 25, 26. We see that culture and science are 
as old as humanity itself. Barbarism and brutality 
follow after a corrupt civilization. Immediately 
after the ever-stronger manifestationg of a Cainitic 
world-spirit, we find the strong revelations of the 
covenant Jehovah.—Lurner: There are traditions 
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of Adarh’s daughters Salmana and Deborah, but I 
know not of any ground for believing in them. Eve 
had slighted Abel, whilst she thought much of Cain 
as the one who should inherit and possess the prom- 
ise; now (on the birth of Seth) she holds the con- 
trary, and seems to say: in Abel was all my hope, 
for he was righteous, but him the godless Cain hath 
slain; therefore has there been given to me another 
seed in place of Abel. She does not adhere to him 
in the motherly way, and after the motherly heart. 
She does not excuse or palliate the sin of her son. 
The Sethites : They unite ther in a community; 
but there arise not therefrom cities full of lust and 
laxury ; no, no, but places of holy meditation and 
devotion, And so there emerge the first delicate 
outlines of a church and community of life among 
the pious. Adam and Eve, we may believe, assem- 
bled their children and descendants for the maintain- 

of a solemn ie —— arp napeien talk 

-congregating of the wicked were the good gath- 
ered into a church by God himself. 

GrrLacH: The gross deeds of individual sin, as 
well as the original sin of Adam, had their 
seat, not in the temptations of the sense, nor in any 
momentary outward occasions, but in the ition 
of the heart towards God. This is manifest here on 
the occasion of the first outward divine worship 
through the sacrificial offering, in which man, 
rated indeed from God, yet outwardly feeling his 
need of him, might hope to merit the divine 
ance in such religious service; whereas, with God, 
gach a work has worth and significance only as the 
outer manifestation of the inner yielding of the 
heart to him.—Ver. 8. The use of the earliest do- 
mestic animals, and the cultivation of grain, were 
derived to man out of their primitive condition. The 
sheep cannot live without the human care and pro- 
tection ; the grain is nowhere found wild upon the 
earth, and it degenerates without human cultivation. 
—Ver. 4. When man joins in covenant with this 
divine will, nothing can ever overcome him, for he 


has omnipotence on his side.—Ver. 10. Here comes 
in now the division of works and occupations. 

Lisco: The offerings. As offered in faith, which 
ever rests on the word of God, they are to be re- 
garded as divinely instituted. Abel is God’s friend ; 
his cause is, therefore, God’s cause, and God is his 
avenger.—Ver. 18, First presumption, then de- 
epair ; both are contrary to Holy Scripture. Unbelief 
in God’s righteousness before the evil deed, tends, 
after the act, to unbelief in the greatness and power 
of the divine mercy ;—-to a repentance that is full 
of despair.—A tortured conscience fears every- 
thing: the murderer fears murder, the treacherous 
fears perfidy. 

Carver Hanpsoox: How many vain offerings 
and gifts in the heathen world !—Where faith is, 
there is the willing mind, and there can God make 
demands of men.—Instead of a crusher of the ser 

t, Cain is one of the serpent’s seed.—BunsEn: 

e land of Nod, that is, the land of flight, of wan- 
dering, of banishment, the strange land (the inter 
pretation that refers it to Turan in opposition to ey 

Micuow: The firet evil fruit of the evil 
He cites the saying of Schiller: 

The evil deed’s avengi it 
That evil evermore Pact tenet. 


Tacse: 1. As thou standest in relation to the God 
of mercy, so art thou,—either believing or unbe- 
lieving. 2. Remainest thou unbelieving, then, in 
spite of all attempts to obtain deliverance from God, 
thy course is onward from sin to sin until it lands 
thee in rag agra Hormanxn: The seed of the 
woman: 1. Jn its first manifestation; 2. in its re 
mote future ; 8. in its prefigurative significance. 

Dexirzscn: Whilst the race of the Cainites de- 
veloped itself in outward show, and on the ground 
of a corrupt nature, the community of the Sethites 
built iteelf up through the common calling upon the 
name Jehovah,—that is, of a God revealing himself 
on the ground of mercy. 


THIRD SECTION. 


Adam and Seth.— The Sethites or Macrobit (the long-lived).—The living Worship and the Blessing 
of the Liferenewing in the Line of the Sons of God. 
— = 


Cuarrzr V. 1-82 (compare 1 Chron. i. 1-4). 


1 This is the book of the generations of Adam. 


In the day that God created m 


2 in the likeness of God made he him. Male and female created he them; and bl 
3 them and called their name Adam [man] in the day when they were created. And 


Adam lived a hundred and thirty 


ears, and begat a son in his own likeness, after his 


4 image, and called his name Seth [fxed, compensation], And the days of Adam after he 
5 had begotten Seth were eight hundred years; and he begat sons and daughters. And 
6 all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years; and he died. And 
7 Seth lived a hundred and five years, and begat Enosh’ [man, weak man]. And Seth lived 
after he begat Enosh eight hundred and seven years and begat sons and daughters. 
89 And all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve years; and he died. And 
10 Enosh lived ninety years and begat Cainan [¢gain, gainful, industrious]. And Enosh lived 
after he begat Cainan eight hundred and fifteen years, and begat sons and daughters. 
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11, 12 And all the days of Enos were nine hundred and five years; and he died. And 
13 Cainan lived seventy years and begat Mahalaleel® [renown, praise of God]. And Cainan 
lived after he begat Mahalaleel eight hundred and forty years, and begat sons 
14 and daughters. And all the days of Cainan were nine hundred and ten years; and he 
15 died. And Mahalaleel lived sixty and five years and begat Jared [descent, one descending}. 
16 And Mahalaleel lived after he begat Jared eight hundred and thirty years, and begat sons 
17 and daughters, And all the days of Mahalaleel were eight hundred ninety and five 
18 years; and hedied. And Jared lived a handred and sixty and two years, and he begat 
19 Enoch * [the devoted, mysterious]. And Jared lived after he begat Enoch eight hundreé 
20 years, and begat sons and daughters. And all the days of Jared were nine hundred 
21 and sixty and two years; and he died. And Enoch lived sixty and five years, and 
22 begat Methuselah [Gesentus: man of the arrow; First: man of war; Delitesch : man of growth |. And 
Enoch walked‘ with God [lived in communion with God] after he begat Methuselah three 
23 hundred years and begat sons and daughters. And all the days of Enoch were three 
24 hundred and sixty and five years. And Enoch walked with God and he was not 
25 [disappeared suddenly], for God took him. And Methuselah lived a hundred eighty and 
26 seven years, and begat Lamech ae young man, orhero]. And Methuselah lived after 
he begat Lamech seven hundred eighty and two years, and begat sons and daughters. 
27 And all the days of Methuselah were nine hundred and sixty and nine years; and 
28 he died. And Lamech lived a hundred eighty and two years and begat a son. 
29 And he called his name Noah ro rat ine saying, This same shall comfort us‘ 
concerning our work and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
30 hath cursed. And Lamech lived after he begat Noah, five hundred ninety and five 
31 years and begat sons and daughters. And all the days of Lamech were seven hundred 
32 seventy and seven years; and he died. And Noah was five hundred years old; 
and Noah begat Shem [name, preserver of the name] and Ham [hest, frompon] and Japheth 
[ wide-spreading, room-making, from nmp]. 


that can apa be mistaken. Thus, for example, 
bh porés, mortalis, homo), the con is similar to 
that between Cain and Abel (gain, as the one seed, and vanily or disappointment), as though the hopes of men, 
ly rising and falling.—T. L.) 


another contrast in the name wT! , & descending, whether it denotes degencracy, despondency, or a plain, pious humility 
without the high rapture which seems to be indicated in that of the predeceseor.—T. L.] 
(® Ver. 18.— 3.1373 : rendered devoted, initiated. This, however, seems to be a later sense of the root, although it is 


well aerocee to the one to whom it is applied. From the Arabic there mong Spd the sense of instructed, learned, and 
from came the notions of the Mohammedans and later Jews respecting Enoch’s great scientific attainments, as also, 
perhaps, the other name, by which he is mentioned in the Koran, though it would seem aleo as though they most 
unchronologically confounded with Esra.—T. L.) 

{* Ver. 2.—3EnM. Compare the similar phrase Gen. xvii. 1, xxiv. 40, xlviii. 15, to walk before God. Here and 
in Gen. vi. 9 to walk wilh God. In both cases it denotes concord, and the LXX. were justified in rendering it einptoryce, 
“pleased God.’»>—T. L.] : 

(© Ver. 29.—§3B733" - The Jewish interpreters regard this as explanatory of the name Noah (rest), but not its 
etymological ground. Otherwise, says Rashi, he should have been called CFUD, Menahem. They also distinguish 
between etymology in the sound, and in the sense. They say (seo Aben Ezra) that Nonh invented instruments of agri- 
culture (as the son of the Cainite Lamech invented weapons of war), and thus dolivered their = Sia Ma in some 
measure, from the barrenness which had been brought upon it by the curso, and by bad tillace. This is grounded by 


them on the words of Lamech, and on what was said of Noah after the flood, that he was mat nm URN, yewpyds, 
agricola, Gen. ix. 20, a husbandman. Cr, shall comfort, rather, shall revive, restore, make us the again, like 
the Greck avafvxye. Compare Ps. xxiii. 4: “Thy rod and thy staff shall revive mo.”? It is the good shepherd 


oO DP bh 
restoring to life and vigor the fainting, dying sheep—to bring back the gasping breath. Hence the Syriac [Sc.003 
for the resurrection. It is not the senso of consolation, as somo give it, but resuscitation, revivification.—T, L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL not the superscription placed before the 25th verse 

of the fourth chapter? The documentary hypothesis 

1. The line of Seth, as the line of the pious wor-| answers: it is because here again the Elohim docu- 
shippers of God, is carried on to Noah, with whom | ment takes up the history. We let that question 
the first humanity from the stem of Seth, now puri- | rest, though here verse 29th, with its name Jehovah, 
fied in the flood, passes over to a new age: so that | does not have the look of an interpolation. It must 
the name Seth, as in verification of Eve’s maternal | be remarked, nevertheless, that in the preceding 
prophecy, becomes established in contrast with Abel | section it was necessary for Seth to appear as the 
the mere breath of life, and the line of Cain drowned | representative of Abel. But here agnin begins the 
in the flood. The question may be asked, Why is | history of Seth as the history of Adam himself; since 
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only through Seth does Adam live on beyond the 
flood, and even to the world’s end. In respect to its 
inner nature, therefore, is the section Elohistic ; 
that is, it presents the universal grounding of the 
whole human race, not merely that of the line of 
Shem or of the theocracy of Abraham. Knobel 
represents the section according to the documentary 
hypothesis: “The Elobist ranges the genealogical 
table of Adam immediately after the account of cre- 
ation, ch. i. (?), and connects with it directly his 
history of the flood, ch. vi. 9, etc.; it forms, conse- 
quently, an essential of his work, without which 
it would have had a hiatus (rather with it, we may 
add). From the same author who concerned him- 
self with the connected genealogies and chronolo- 

ies, as being predominantly Elohistic, whilst the 

ehovist took little notice of them, originated also 
the other genealogical tables and chronological series 
that are introduced in their order throughout the 
Pentateuch.” The section before us, in its entire 
contents, evidently presupposes ch. ii. and iii. There 
is special proof of this in verses 3, 24, and 29, as 
also in the constant refrain: and he died. 

2. Ver. 1. The book of the generation of 
Adam.—The genealogies of Adam become perma- 
nent and continuous alone through Seth. 

3. Ver. 2. In the likeness of God.—tThis is 
expressed here by 3, not by 3, as in ch. i. It means, 
when He created him He made him in the likeness, 
etc. ; that is, the divine ideal form was the model of 
his making,—or of the jinishking of his human form 
in distinction from its creatton. The name man 
(Adam) is ascribed here in common to both man 
and woman, The creation in the divine image is 
repeated, because the line of God’s sons is grounded 
on its divine origin (see Luke iii. 38). 

4, Ver. 3. For the significance of the 
name in relation to the names of the Cainitic line, 
see the preceding section. Of Seth it is said, He 
begat him in his own likeness, after his _ That 
is, a3 his image, Seth was similar to him, indeed, but 
not identically like; he was distinguished from him 
individually, he was like him in his Adamic nature. 
And this is said, doubtless, with a consciousness of 
Adam's fallen state, although in the ground ideas of 
this fifth chapter the nature of Adam as made in the 
divine image, and its pious direction, are still made 
prominent. Even if the names further on denote, 
in the av hago the first-born of the gen- 
ealogies (although this does not always hold good, 
as is shown by the examples of Ishmael, Esau, Reu- 
ben, etc.), yet it does not follow that Seth also is to 
be regarded here as a first-born ; just as little as the 
three sons of Noah, taken together, can be thus 

ed. Seth has become the spiritual first-born 
of the Adamitic house ; he is the continuance of the 
line of Adam in its pious direction, and in its his- 
torical duration. 

5. Ver. 4. The ages of the Patriarchs who lived 
before the flood are individually stated in the fol- 
lowing manner: 1, Adam 930 years, 2. Seth 912 
years, 3. Enosh 905 ‘bral 4. Cainan 910 years, 5. 
Mahalaleel 895 years, 6. Jared 962 years, 7, Enoch 
865 years, then translated, 8. Methuselah 969 years, 
9. Lamech 777 years, 10. Noah, before the flood, 600 
hia (ch. vii, 6), in the whole 950 years (ch. ix. 29). 

n relation to the dates, the following things are to 
be remarked. Adam is 180 years old at the beget- 
ting of Seth, whom Cain and Abel naturally pre- 
ceded. Seth begets Enosh when 105 years old. 
Enosh is presented to us as a father at the age of 90 


years, Cainan 70 years, Mahalaleel 65 years, Jared 163 
years, Enoch 65 years, Methuselah 187 yeara, La 
mech 182 years, Noah even 500 years. Since, more- 
over, there is mentioned in each case the 

of other sons and daughters, it becomes very ques- 
tionable whether we are to understand all these gen- 
ealogical heads as being first-born. The numbers, as 
given, do, indeed, indicate late marriages having 
proportion to the length of life. That, however, no 
ascetic idea is necessarily bound up in this, is shown 
by the case of Enoch, who with Mahalaleel had a 
son the earliest of all the patriarchs. Even between 
the repeated mention, moreover, that he walked with 
God, it is said that he begat sons and daughtera, 
The age 65, as a year for egetting, is also worthy 
of note, as showing to be impossible every attempt 
to reduce these patriarchal years to shorter sections 
of time. This numbering of their years is of richest 
significance. It expresses clearly the bl of 
longevity as emphatically exhibited through the 
Sethic piety ; it is the history of the devout Macro- 
bii, or long-livers of the primitive time. In Enoch 
the line reaches the highest point of its life-renova- 
tion ; since in him the peculiar death-form falls 
away; he departs without dying, and by a divine 
translation. In Methuselah this grand march of life 
reaches its extreme longevity in this world. The 
line then sinks down in ech, as is indicated by 
his sighing over the labor and pain that comes from 
the curse-ladened earth. The whole line, in its ap- 
parent monotony, is a most lively expression of a 
powerful strife of life with death, of the blessing 
with the curse. They advance far in years, these 
pious sons of God; the numbers reach a high figure, 
but ever again there comes that tragic word ra? ; 
and he died. Once, and only once, is there reached 
the silver glance of the life-renewing, and of that 
life-transformation without death, which comes up 
to the original form. This is in the life of Enoch, 
the seventh patriarch. It must be observed, in ac- 
cordance with what is implied in the following chap- 
ter, that the line of Seth, in its development, suffers 
a gradual disturbance, which does not permit it to 
reach the ideal aim,—a fact which scems to be indi- 
cated by this name Methuselah, and the sighs of 
Lamech. When in respect to this long life-endur 
ance, we add the consideration of the enormous 
breaking up that was suddenly occasioned by the 
flood, it must not be overlooked that Noah, al 
already six hundred years old when the flood took 
place, survived ite storms three hundred and fifty 


ears. 
Two main difficulties are objected to the forego- 
ing statement: 1. the length of life; 2. the authen- 
ticity of the chronology. ‘The highest possible 
age,” says Valentine (‘“‘ Compendium of Physiology,” 
ii. p. 894), ‘appears to be from about 150 to 160 
years ; and in fact, none of the highest which 
men are known to have reached attain the height 
of 200 years (Pritchard’s ‘Natural History of the 
Human Race’). It cannot be shown that men after 
the flood differed in any remarkable manner from 
those who lived before. In ch. xi. 10, moreover, the 
narrator represents some as attaining, even after the 
fiood, to the age of 400 or 600 years.” Knobel. 
Special treatises on the preceding question are con- 
tained in the writing of Dz Lapasse: Hesai sur la 
conservation de la vie, Paris, Masson, 1860. In 
general, there is no deciding this question by any 
appeal to strong constitutions, simple modes of life, 
unweakened powers of life, &c First of; all, do 
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both extremes of humanity need to be settled ac- 
cording to the Scriptures and the christological ideas ; 
and, in fact, in correspondence with the middle point 
of humanity. The truth of Christ’s resurrection, not 
4s a return out of death to the life of this world, 
but as a transition from the first form of human life 
into a second imperishable form, casts light as well 
upon the isaical beginning as upon the es- 
chatological end of humanity. It testifies to an 
ideal capability for the preservation of life even to 
the point of a death-like, yet not deathly transforma- 
tion into the incorruptible. To this testifies also, in 
symbolical form, the paradisaical tree of life, as well 
as, in ite dogmatic acceptance, the words of Paul 
concerning the longing “to be clothed upon” (2 
Cor. v. 1-5) that lies in the depths of human nature 
(compare Lanecr’s Miscellaneous Writings, ii. i 
232). So also what he says of Christ as the life- 
iving spirit of man from heaven, and of the trans- 
frmation that awaits those who live long at the 
world’s end (1 Cor. xv. 45, 51). The christological 
idea that lies at the foundation is this: As the hie- 
torical death, the death of corruption, in its gradual 
course firat from the spiritual sphere 
of sin into the province of the soul, and from the 
province of the soul into the corporeity, 80 also does 
the healing of the new life make its ; first 
in renewing the spirit-life, then the life of the soul, 
and finally becoming visible in the restoration of a 
new corporeal capacity for transformation at the 
world’s end. Thus the decreasing longevity of the 
primitive time furnishes the contrast to the increas- 
ing longevity at the end of the world (see also Is. 
Ixv). ut it was not only through the original 
power of a corporeity not yet wholly shattered that 
the death pen arate was Sah ra Sea 
kept back © progress of life eho- 
vab-faith of the Sethites, as it culminated in Enoch, 
and had, therefore, already, as its consequence, a 
typically prophetic pre-representation of the trans- 
formation and the resurrection in his mysterious 
taking. The difficulty which is found in the suppo- 
sition of such long life in the Sethites, has given rise 
to various h eses. Some have supposed that 
along with the patriarchs named their races and 
ples are meant to be included; Rosenmiiller, 
Priedreich, and others, think that from these 
orally transmitted genealogies, many names had 
fallen out; Hensler holds that the expression 120 
(year) denotes among the patriarchs lesser spaces of 
time, namely, three months, till the time of Abra- 
ham, thence to the time of Joseph eight months, 
and afterwards, for the firet time, twelve. Raske: 


is opposed the definite characterizing of 
single persons; to the second the fact that in the 
same manner the son always follows the father; to 
the third the constant signification of the year as 
tropical, periodical.* ‘No shorter year than the 
period of a year’s time have the Hebrews ever had. 


* [Besides the reasons given by Lange against the idea 


and most 
Not only in the Hebrew, but in the Greek, the radi- 
idea of the word for year is repelition, or a coming over 
again in a second recurrence of the same astronomical 
series, Thus the primary senso of the verb 30) is to re 
to do a second time; hence the word for the numeral 
o Greek there can be no doubt that éros has the 


27) 


Against any shortening of the mt stands the fact 
that in that case some of the patriarchs must have 
begotten children at an age in which they were not 
capable.” Knobel. By him and many of the mod- 
erns it is explained as a mythical conception, with 
reference to the old representation that in the more 
happy primitive period, men lived longer, but were 
ever becoming weaker and of shorter life. “This 
representation (of the brevity of life) presents itsclf 
very clearly in the Old Testament. In the historical 
time a man among the Hebrews became 70 or 80 
years old (Ps. xc. 10); in the Mosaic and patriarcha, 
time, when there meet us statements of 100, 120, 
128, 183, 187, 147, 175, and 180 years, man reached 
an age between 100 and 200 years; for the time of 


6, dros RAGe 
Compere it with the particle érs 


an etymology which, though condemned by some, is not to 
pas harmony with this is the 


that which comes again,— 
dap (Latin ver), the spring, 
the repetition, the new life, and not with the indefinite 
Greek xa:pdés, as some lexicographers suppose. So marked 
@ word thie distinct conception in all these lan- 

would be the last one to be used for any smaller, or 
ess marked division, and this view is confirmed by the fact 
that neither in the Hebrew writings nor anywhcre else do 
we ever find any such substitution. Years in the plural, 
F190) , seems sometimes to be used for larger designations, 
or for wonic time; as in such expressions as {99° MI 
7752, “ years of the right hand of the Mcst High,” Ps. 
l - 10, or “thy years, R120, are for all genera- 
tions,’’ Ps. cli. 24; though even in those cuses it may have 
its fixed astronomical measure, denoting God’s doings in 
time and human history. 

We get a confirmation of those views by considering 
how the whole idca of time is divided for us into the as 
tronomical and the ronic,—the former measured by the sun 
and other heavenly bodics, the latter above euch menasure- 
ment, entirely independent of it, having ils division from 
inward evolutions, and thus presenting a higher and an 
in dent chronology of its own. In astronomical timo 
the day is the unéz, complete in iteclf with its dual cvolu- 
tion, and ha no smajler astronomical subdivisions, 
although it may be cut up into hours and watches by arbi- 
trary num - In monic time, the single aid» or olam 
is the untt, and the greater measures are made by its redu- 
plications and Ha asarak rag its ages of ages (aiwves ray 
aisvey) and worlds of worlds. We see from this why, of 
all astronomical m the day is used to represent the 
seonic unit, and to stand Qn aiwy or an olam, as in the 
tndoa aimvos of 2 Peter iil. 18. From its peculiar position 
as the unit in the one department, it becomes the moet easy 
and natural term for this purpose in representing the higher 
chronology on the earthly scale. For the opposite reason 
yor and month are less fitted for such a parallelism ; and 

ence we find the usage referred to so strongly verified in 
eo many, perhaps in all, epeuetes A year is not only as- 
trono ie i * but yee te ly mie ed b Nae pore 
periods, Hence it is gene used for nothing longer or 
shorter than its own solar asagaremnedt: fed 
however, day is thus employed, not o in philvusophi 
lan where a magnus annus is artilicially spoken of, 
but in common idioms, where we feel its natural propriety 
as used to denote any long internally completing, or self- 
ionle 8 + as series, or cycle ; as in that line of Vine, 


Donec longa prizs perfecto temporis orbe, 


or in that  egrpee! Latin phraso venire in diem, to be born 
to come into the world, or in the still greater Scriptural 
hrases “before the day I am He,” Is. xlill. 138, or the 
aisvos already cited We should feel it as a philo- 
logical discord if year were thus used, whether in poetry. 
or in any other animated language. On the same groun 
it must appear as forced when any one would interpret 


T1290, dros, inavrds, jahr, year, of any shorter period. Be- 
aides, the Hebrews had two distinct names for months, 
neither of which is ever used in giving the lengths of liv 
or in keeping the record of gen ogi although employed 
in the designation of festa] times.—T. L,) 
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Abraham, and thence up to Noah, the dates maintain 
themselves, with one exception, between 200 and 
600 years (ch. xi. 10-82): whilst in the time from 
Noah to Adam (there too with one exception) they 
are between 700 and 1000 years. According to the 
Hebrew belief therefore, in respect to the duration 
of human life, it became worse with men in the 
course of the times. Thence the hope in a restora- 
tion of the old longevity in the Messianic time (Is. 
Ixv. 20; xxv. 8). So also the rest of antiquity as- 
sumed a greater length of life for the oldest time, 
and Josrpuus (Antig. i. 8, 9) names Manetho, Bero- 
sus, Moschus, Hestiseus, Hieronymus, Hesiod, &c., 
as giving accounts similar to that of Genesis.” In 
the number ten of the i there is, in truth, 
a symbolical significancy (the Chaldeans, too, accord- 
ing to Berosus, number ten antediluvian patriarchs), 
but a symbolival number is not on that account a 
mythical number, and under the mythical point of 
view Knobel does not know what to do with the un- 
like and uneven numbers. 

Concerning the chronological treatises that relate 
to our section, namely the assumed rectification of 
the Bible chronology through the ian, com- 
pare Devitzscu, p. 220 ff. For the motives which 
ie at the ground of the chronological changes of 
our text in the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Sep- 
tuagint, or their deviations (as well ch. xi. as ch. v., 
compare Kwong, p. 70) the reader is referred to 
Krit, p. 76. According to our chronology, from 
the creation to the flood there were 1656 years,* 
according to the Samaritan text 1307 years, and aoc- 
cording to the Septuagint 2242 years. The time 
after the flood until Abraham was, according to the 
Hebrew text 865 years, according to the Samaritan 
1015, according to the Septuagint 1245. “The 
translation of Enoch falls nearly in the middle point 
of years from Adam to the flood,—that is, in the 
year 987 after the creation of Adam. At that time 
Seth, Enosh, Cainan, Mahalaleel, and Jared, were 
still living, as there was also living his son Methuse- 


* (In the excellent comm 
James G. Murphy, of Belfast 
very clear and con com ebrew text 
chronol with that of the the Samaritan, 
and Josephus. The internal evidence is shown to be de- 
cidedly in favor of the Hebrew from its proportional con- 
sistency. The numbers in the LXX. evidently follow a plan 
to which they have been conformed. This does not appear 
in tho Hebrew, and it is greatly in favor of its being an 
enihente genealogical The numbers before the 


jos one undred years rae Er aar or thotin or 
years old at the birth of Scth, Seth 205 at the of 
Enoeh, and #0 on, whilst the sum-total of each life remains 


bar in the 
ent, to extend the total chronology without 


¢ what motive could have 1 
or to the shortening, if the o had been as given in 
the Septuagint; since all ancient nations have rather 
anda a pr sash yaa ere? hems ih apps On 

ologi unds, too, the Hebrew is to be preferred ; 
Pade the len of the life does not at all eo late a 
manhood as those numbers would seem to in 
is no proof that these were all first-born 
line of the pious, of thoee that had the 
right. The unevenness of the Hebrew -fi 
ing from 65 and 70 to 157, shows this, whilst the ad 
bem in each case, by the Septuagin 


on Genesis by Dr. 
College A pag there isa 
t, 


yarye 
ed 1 
shows a design to 


them to some ar petal phe pir chbalaaaas 
on some @ unwar- 
ranted ideal at eopints a natural first- To all this 


must be added the fact that the Hebrew has tho best claim 
to be regarded as the original text, from the well-known 
scrupulous, and even superstitious, care with which it has 
been textually preserved.—T. L.] 


lah, and his grandson Lamech, then 1138 years old; 
Noah only was not yet born, and Adam of all the 
line was the only one dead.” Keil. Wo will remark 
in general, in relation to our treatment of the chro- 
nology in the Introduction, that the genealogical 
chronology throughout corresponds to the funda- 
mental biblical ideas, or to that significance of 
sonality which determines everything as actual foot 
In their experience, however, of the way in which 
the blessing of piety advanced their length of life, 
the Macrobii must have found a special warning to 
number their days, and in the unsymbolical form of 
the numbers it was easier to admit misreckonings 
oe cases than any arbitrariness in respect to 
the whole. In consideration of the extraordinary 
impression which the year-period must have made 
upon the first men of our race, in consideration of 
its symbolical dying and living in with nature, . 
as well in the change [in the length] of day and 
night, as in that of summer and winter, they could 
have had, in general, no occasion or inducement to 
learn the reckoning of numbers more vivid than 
that which was furnished by these annual vicissitudes. 

6. Ver. 1. This is the book.—‘“"EO means 
any finished writing, whether it consists of only one 
pair of leaves, or even of a single one; as, for exam- 
ple, the book (or bill) of divorce, Deut. xxiv.” De- 
litssch.—The generations of Adam.—The nearest 
bound to this book of the generations of Adam, is 
the genealogical register of Noah. In a wider sense, 
register of Adam go on in the genea- 
logical register of Noah (ch. x.) and in the genealo- 
gical regi of Shem (ch. x.), even to Abraham. 
After that it goes on through the whole Old Testa- 
ment, until it becomes the genealogical register of 
Jesus Christ (Matt. 1.). 

7. Ver. 4. And Adam lived.—“ The narrator 
reckons the years of each forefather unto the beget- 
ting of his first-born, who carries on the main line, 
then the remainder of his life, and after that he reck- 
ons both periods together, so as to give the whole 
length of his life and name.” Delitzsch.—Begat in 
his likeness.—Adam bore the image of God. Seth 
bore ee image of ore 1. pian! to its oi 
sition in respect to age oO ; 2. accordi 
to the measure of its deformity by sin; 3. according 
to the hereditary blessing of his piety. ‘‘ In that 
primitive time the births did not rapidly follow each 
other—a fact which had not a physical, but only an 
ethical ground,” says Delitzach. There is, however, 
a physical cause, since in exact correspondence with 
the increasing degeneracy and ranknees of human 
life, is there, in a literal sense, the increase of a nu- 
merous and wretched offspring. 

8. Ver. 56. And he died —Bauncarrzn: “In 
its constant return does this expression MO*3 prove 
the dominion of death, from Adam onward, as an 
immutable law (Rom. v. 14). Still, on this dark 
background of a conquering death shows still more 
clearly the power of life. For man dies when he has 
already propagated anew the life, so that in the 
midst of the death of the individual members, the 
life of the race holds on, and the bope grows strong- 
er and stronger in the seed that is to conquer the 
author of death.” The unceasing in, and he 
died, denotes here also the limit of the long and ele- 
vated line of life that seems to be ever mounting 
towards heaven, but ever breaks off in the end,— 
with the exception of Enoch. And 80 we get a clear 
view of the battle of life with death. 
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9. Vers. 22-27. And Hnoch walked with 
God.—tThis expression, which occurs oace more in 
respect to Noah, ch. vi. 9, is afterwards enl It 
becomes (ch. xvii. 1; xxiv. 40), “to walk before the 
face of "— “to follow Jebovah,” Deut. xiii. 5 
—and sunilarly, Malachi ii. 6, it occurs in respect 
to the priest. It denotes the moet intimate inter- 
course with God, or, so to speak, a permanent view 

.of = present deity, a continual following after His 
guidance. The word occurs here twice. In its first 
usage it denotes the character of his life, and pis 
assurance of the and soundness of his 


piety ; he walked with God three hundred years, he | Enoch 


begat sons and daughters. In the second, it gives 
confirmation of the wonderful translation of Enoch. 
According to the Jewish tradition, Enoch had, in all 
probability, borne witness against the Cainitic anti 
nomists of his day, and had annomnced to them the 
judgment which came with the flood. From this 
ewish tradition the book of Enoch and the epistle 
of Jude took in common (Ditumann, Buch Henoch); 
for there is no necessity of ra, Sas place 
Jade to the apocryphal book, since apostles, as 
is well known, have cited popular traditions in other 
places, although even Delitssch seems to connect the 
epistle with apocryphal story. With this prediction, 
and im correspondence with fundamental biblical 
principles, does the epistle of Jude make him the 
type of the prophetic testimony against that anti- 
Christian Antmomianism of the New Testament day, 
which is comprehended in its unity as “the last 
time,’’ and also a typical prophet of the last day 
itself. The translation of Enoch has two sides. 
432"X%1 means, in the first place: he was no longer 
there, he had disappeared (ch. xlii. 18, 86). There- 
by is it indicated that his people had missed him, as 
the sons of the prophets missed Elijah when he was 
taken away (2 Kings ii. 16, etc.). Luther has pic- 
tured in a most vivid manner this missing of Enoch, 
as reflecting itself in the case of Jesus in His death, 
and on Easter morning. According to Luther, they 
had some thought that he had perished, had prob- 
ably been slain by the Cainites, and then received a 
epecial revelation concerning his taking away.— 
God took him.—This word mp> is also used in the 
taking up of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 9, 10; Ps. Ixxiii. 24; 
xlix. 16). A death so early in a line of men for 
whom life was a blessing, could only be regarded, in 
this connection, as a punishment. It would seem to 
make Enoch of least worth among the patriarchs, 
whereas, on the contrary, be was the most eminent. 
It is clear, therefore, that there is narrated here a 
transition which did not go through the form of 
death. The Christian tradition (Heb. xi. 5), as well 
as the Jewish (Sirach xliv. 15; xlix. 16), hold fast 
the unmistakable sense of the text, in which here, in 
place of the ever-returning “and he died,” there 
comes in that other expression, “ for God took him.” 
It is also confirmed by the analogous representations 
of the Bible (Elijah, Christ, the transformed, 1 Thess, 
iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51). But whither? and to what 
state was Enoch translated? Der.irzscH: “To a 
closer nearness with God, with whom he had hitherto 
walked ; not that he became a partaker of that glori- 
fication which awaits the justified in the resurrection ; 
for in this glorification Christ is the first fruits.” 
On the contrary, Kein: ‘Not in the glorification is 
Christ the first fruits according to 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23, 
but in the resurrection.” By a transformation, or 
by a clothing upon, were Enoch and Elijah trans- 


18 


lated into everlasting life with God. We must di» 
tinguish, however, between the transformation and 
the glorification, between the heavenly region of the 
pious, that is, Paradise, and the perfect heaven of 
Christ. ‘His 865th year of life corresponds prob- 
ably to our 83d,” remark Delitzsch and Knobel: 
‘Enoch lived as many years as the year has days.” 
In ct to the legendary parallels in the extra 
biblical antiquity, comp. Knosex, p. 72; in which it 
is clear that we must distinguish the biblical tradi- 
tion from the kindred stories. According to Knobel 
the motive for the translation was probably to rescue 
from the age in which he lived,—with relation 
to ch. iv. 10. Beyond a doubt, however, the main 
reason was the fact that he had become personally 
ripe for transformation, and that through his faith 
there might be introduced into this world the faith 
in a new life in the world beyond (Heb. xi. 5, 6). 
If we would seek farther, we must compare the 
translations that follow in sacred history. Elijah is 
translated because his consistent legalism must be- 
come a judgment of fire, and a Last Day for the 
apostate Israel; Christ is translated, because His 
staying longer in this world must have come to a 
sudden conflict of life and death with the old world, 
—that is, must have had for its consequence the 
Last Day; the believers at the end of the world are 
translated, because now the Last Day has actually 
appeared. Judging from these analogies, we may 
conjecture that the translation of Enoch denoted a 
decided turning-point in the life of the old world, 
At all events, he had not in vain announced the 
day of judgment before his departure. At this time, 
it is probable, there was the beginning of the corru 
alliances between the Sethites and the Cainites. It 
is the probable middle time between Adam and the 
flood. The Jewish and Arabian fables, according to 
which Enoch is said to have discovered the art of 
writing and book-making, together with arithmetic 
and astronomy, must rest, for the most part, on his 
name, 3", from "2M (to initiate, educate), and 
upon the astronomical] significance of the number 
865. 

10. Ver. 27. Methuselah.—The highest age, 
969 years, 

11. Ver. 28. Lamech.—‘“ At so great an age 
did these pious forefathers, who had renounced the 
self-created worldly lust, confess their experience of 
the burden and painfulness of life, in all its gravity 
and in all its extent; and it is easily explaincd how 
it is that the history of the Sethites closes with lan- 

of such a different sound from that of the: 
inites. Lamech the Cainite is full of an evil 
drunken confidence. Lamech the Sethite, on the 
contrary, is filled with the most extreme dejection in. 
respect to the present, and has no other joy than in 
the promise of the future.” Delitzsch. The name: 
m3, which he gives to his son, is put in relation to 
BM3, from which it does not follow that this relation. 
is etymologically significant. The confident hope of 
the wearied is ever some bringer of rest. Without: 
doubt does the lifelabor and toil of the Sethites- 
stand in relation to the pride of the Cainites, even as 
it forms a contrast to their confident and false secu- 
rity. It is this pride which has power to trouble 
their life more than the unfruitfulness of the earth. 
In respect to Lamech’s language in which he greets. 
Noah as the bringer. of rest, LurHer remarks : 
Sicut Heva fallitur, tta i, odie gga restitutionis 
mundi fallitur etiam bonus oA.. Still.is he mis- 
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taken in supposing that Noah was to bring in the 
closing sabbath of humanity; that there came with 
him a great reckoning, and a preliminary new world, 
he correctly anticipated. 

12. Ver. 32. d he Shem.— Ranke : 
“The naming of the three sons of Noah leads us to 
expect that whilst hitherto the line has moved on 
ever through only one member, in the farther course 
of time all three of Noah’s sons must simultaneously 
lay the foundations of a new beginning.” “The 
order of the ages of Noah’s sons is Shem, Japheth, 
Ham (see ch. x. 21). In the enumeration, however, 
Japheth ever stands last, because his name of two 
syllables makes the best close in the collective ar- 
rangement.” Knobel. The series of the three sons, 
however, in regard to their age, makes a difficulty in 
relation to ch. x. 21. (See tls P. 104.) Accord- 
ing to the passage before us, Noah begat Shem first 
when he was 500 years old. According to ch. vii. 
6, he was 600 years old when the flood came. Ac- 
cording to ch. xi. 10, Shem was 100 years old two 
years after the flood. Either then must we here re- 
gard the 100 years of Shem as a round number, or 
the word 575, ch. x. 21, must relate to Japhethy as 
Michaelia and others think. On the contrary, see 
the remarks of Kwosrn, p. 120, and of Kx, p. 104. 
Keil, however, would take J&PM as merely a com- 
parative designation of Ham, ch. ix. 24: the young- 
er instead of the est ; ao that the series Shem, 
Ham, Japheth, would be the actual order of their 
ages. This consequence does not appear to be 
confirmed by the >i of ch. x. 21, since Jopn 
expressly refers to Noah in connection with 122, 
a position that fails in respect to >i78, in ch. x. 21. 
Assuming it as not grounded on the analogue of the 
theocratic history, that the pbysical first-born must 
always be the spiritual first-born, it would remain 
doubtful whether, in the passage before us, Shem 
was not placed first on the ground of worth, 

[Nore on tHE TRANSLATION OF ENOCH, AXD THE 
RARLIEST IDEAS OF DEATH AMONG THE PRIMITIVE 
Mex.— Done INR MP? D ars"Ns. A right un- 
derstanding of this remarkable language respecting 
Enoch, depends upon our getting the right stand- 
point from which to determine the earliest notion 
that man must have had of death. This could hardl 
have been the modern idea, either in its materializing, 
or in its more spiritual, aspect. That is, it was not, 
on the one hand, a cessation of being, nor was it, on 
the other, any distinctly formed thought of a separa- 
tion of two things, soul and body, one of which no 
longer pertained to the man, or the self hood, and the 

‘Other passed off to a wholly separate and immaterial 
existence. God had not defined to them the nature 
‘of this fearful doom, and Tience showed them 
‘nothing but the fact of an a outward c on 
the once moving and active personality. It had not 
«ceased ¢o be, though now it was motionless and ghast- 
‘lv. They could not regard it as a fallen tree, ora 
slain animal, not from any metaphysical or physiologi- 
cul distinction, but from the strong feeling of social 
rsonality which they had ever connected with the 
ving man, and which they could not get rid of. 
This was the germ, the God-implanted germ, we may 
say, of the idea of a continuous being, or a future 
life, as we find it in the earliest parts and throughout 
the Old Testament. To this they held on even against 
appearances, against the sense we may say, or any rea- 
soning from sense, even as it is yet found among the 


radest and simplest nations,—the very antagonisms 
it has had to encounter from the outer phenomenal 
world only showing the strength and the indestructi- 
bility of the sentiment. This one of aabacrpee had not 
wholly vanished, though what had once appeared as 
a human form they now saw undergoing a rapid and 
feerful transformation. Death presented itself in 
contrast with that moving outward thing they called 
life, but it was not necessarily a breach of all con~ 
tinuity, or an utter extinction of all selfhood, with 
its rights and claims, as in the case of Abel’s com- 
plaining blood. The self, the man was there, but he 
was dead, or in the state of being they called death. 
Or he was still somewhere near, in what connection 
with the body, or with themselves, they could not 
pons cre They gazed in astonishment at this won- 
derful phenomenon, but they did not reason about it, 
or draw nice distinctions. They had no data from 
which to draw them. It was the dread penalty of 
which they had heard from their progenitors, and 
that was all they knew about it. bf its extent, or 
its consequences, or of any recovery from it, they 
had little or no conception. Death was not to them, 
as it has come to be rded in our thinking, a sin- 
gle terminating event, but a state, a state of being, 
very strange indeed, but still real and actual. They 
did not separate it into death (the aét of dying) and 
something after death. ll earliest lan is 
grounded on the idea of such after state as a going 
on, or linked identity; but they did not dis 
between it and ita incipiency. Hence, among all an- 
cient people, the great care for funeral rites, not 
merely in memory of, but as something due to a still 
continued , and as essential to its quietude. It 
was not the idea of resurrection, as some have 
thought, that made this so ancient and so univ 
but the ineradicable feeling of a personality, or self- 
hood, as somehow inhering in the poor remaina, 
whether embalmed with costliest spices, or buried in 
the bosom of their mother earth, or purificd and so 
sheng by fire. There és a selfhood in the body ; 
aul affirms it strongly of the sleeping Christian re- 
mains; there is something sacred in the human dust ; 
it is not like other matter, though sown in corrup- 
tion; we may thank God that the feeling still lin- 
gers in our souls, in spite of that contempt for the 
body which is sometimes manifested by a reckless 
science on the one hand, or a hyper-spiritual philose- 
phy on the other. 

It is very important to bear in mind, that to the 
early view there could be no distinctions such as we 
now make, It was all death, whatever it might in- 
clude, as opposed to acting, noe being; and 
when very early there arose the thought of a dwell- 
ing in the earth (as an underworld), of a Sheol or 
cavity, of a Hades or the Unseen—all arising from 
the act of burying or putting out of sight—this was 
not a state succeeding death, but the very world of 
the dead, the DD>i 5 m2, the House of Olam (Eccles 


xii. 5), the House of Eternity, not as a figure for non- 
existence, but as real continuous being, though in 
striking contrast with the busy, knowing (sense- 
knowing), remembering, loving, hating, upper lifa 
« beneath the sun” (Eccles. ix. 5, 6). Superstition 
held that there was some mode of intercourse with 
these “BS °3510, or dwellers in Sheol. There ig 
little said about them in the Hebrew Scriptures, for 
there was little known that could be said; but there 
is an undercurrent of thought and feeling throughout 
the Old Testament which shows that they are never 
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ad not pert per-itt, inter-iit, gone throu en 
ox), become extinct, ceased to be Hence toy salted 
them the B°ND", the weak, the weary, the inactive, 
as the Homeric and the ante-Homeric Greek called 
them of «dyorres, and duernrd xdpnva. In all this 
there was great logical inconsistency, bewilderment 
of conception, contradiction even of the sense, so far 
as the phenomenal body was concerned, but it was a 
holding fast of that idea of continuous being, in some 
way, which was from the beginning, and which the 
human mind never gave up until Christ came and 
poured light upon this dark Sheol, this gloomy Hades, 
or world of the unseen. The imagery everywhere 
was drawn mainly from the last ap ces in life, 
or from the associations of sepulchral acts, but the 
real underlying idea was never lost. Very early a 
better hope dawned upon the pious, or it came as a 
revelation from God, born in the travail of their 
earth-weary, rest-seeking souls, but it was mainly of 
a deliverance at some time from Sheol, or of bleesed- 
ness therein as ying under the shadow of the divine 
protection. It was, however, still death, doom, 
poipa, the great penalty, an idea expressed somehow 
in the most ancient tongues, Shemitic or Japhetic, 
with which we are acquainted. It was the great 
wrath for whose éurning the pious dead are repre- 
sented as waiting; as Job prays, “O that thou 
wouldst hide me in Sheol until thy wrath be past, 
BM BW TWD (until thy wrath turn), that thou 
wouldst appoint me a time and then remember me” 
(Job xiv. 18). 

From such a doom Enoch was spared. No grave 
received him. He disappeared from earth. He was 
not found, as the LXX. have rendered 133°N, and as 
itis given in Heb. xi. 5; that is, his body was not 
found though men, doubtless, made long search for 
him, as they did afterwards for the body of Elijah 
(2 Kings ii. 16,17). Enoch may be said to have 
shared in the great penalty in so far that for 865 
eae he bore a dying and corruptible body, and yet 
t is testified of him that he did not see death, Heb. 
xi. 5, that is, he did not enter into Hades, which is 
the real death, although the change that his body 
must have andergone In the translation was ter 
than that which passes upon the dissolving head 
frame. See the clear remarks of Dr. Murphy on 
133°, in his excellent Commentary on Genesis. 

Dr. has well dis ished between this 
Old Testament belief of a future life, or rather of 
continuous being, and the (wh alémos, the eternal 
life, revealed by Christ. Great confusion arises from 
confounding the two, and the distinction becomes 
of great importance in refuting the reasoning of those 
who teach the annihilation of the wicked. 

The word mp> here, though a common one, is to 

be noted as used in a strikingly similar connection 
in the account of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 9, MED), Pa. 
xlix. 15, “God shall redeem my soul from Sheol, for 
He shall take me,” "3%", and Ps, Ixxiii. 24: “‘Thou 
wilt guide me by thy counsel, and afterwards take 
me (to) glory.” It is worthy of note, too, how ex- 
actly in Ps. Ixxiii. 24 the Hebrew “M8 corresponds 


to the use of the cognate Arabic § 4} (Heb. n™"18 


Numb. xziii. 10 e al.), the frequent Koranic and ante- 
Mohammedan word fdr the after or future life. In 


these two passages from the Psalms, mp> may not 


V. 1-82. QTE 


denote the hope of a translation, yet the similarity 
of context, which strongly seems to be suggested by 
the in Genesis, takes them clearly out of the 
Rationalist’s limitation to a mere worldly deliver. 
ance.—T. L.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Concerning the line of Seth, see the Exegetical 
annotations, No. 1. 

2. Concerning the meaning of the image of Adam, 
see the Exegetical annotations, No. 3; as also for 
the significance of the names that here occur, No. 4. 

8. Concerning the Macrobii, or the long-lived of 
the primitive time, see Exegetical annotations, No. 5. 
It ought to be considered that not only had death, 
as yet, failed to make his full breach upon them, 
but that, on the other hand, through their inward | 
intercourse with God, their life-power had been 
wonderfully advanced in the opposite direction of 
the transformation form. Concerning the chro- 
nology, see No. 5. 

4. For the meaning of Enoch, see No. 7, Exegeti- 
cal annotations. Enoch, the seventh from Adam, is 
a very ancient witness: 1. For the degrees of piety; 
2. for the truth of the mystical or the mysterious 
core of religion, communion with God; 8. for that 
assurance of eternal life that wells out of a life of 
faith and peace in God. In this is he, in a special 
sense, a type of the life of Christ: 1. His divine 
human walk; 2. his glorification and translation to 
et Concerning the language of Lamech, see 

o. 8. 

5. For the meaning of Noah, see the extracts 
from Starke below. According to Heb. xi. 7, Enoch 
is the mediator of the idea of a revelation of deliv- 
erance, or of salvation from judgment. 

6. A main point of view of the Holy Scriptures 


and of the religion of revelation, is the significance 
of the personal life. This presents itself in the 
genealogies as they stand in their simple deur 
even to this day. It is like the granite of the earth 


in a highland landscape. 

4. Enoch, Elijah, Christ, three stages in the un- 
folding of the facta of the world beyond, of the 
higher life of the world beyond, of its region of 
glory, and of the wonderful transition to it, as well 
as of the belief in those facts. In Christ the per- 
fection of what is here prefigured. 

8. Noah and his house a figure of the pious of 
the last time (Matt. xxiv. 84). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The race of Adam, according to the ground- 
features of its life: 1. Birth; 2. marriage and the 
family ; 8. death._—The constant repetition, and he 
died, a powerful memento mori, [Through this con- 
stant refrain, and he died, the reading of this chapter 
is said to have awakened men to repentance. |—Adam, 
through Seth and Noah, the ancestor of the human 
race: 1. In the continuance of the divine vocation; 
2. of sinfulness, pain, and labor upon the earth; 8. 
of strife with sin: Seth, Enoch, Lamech, Noah; 
4, of the prospect of the future of the perfected 
Seth (meaning compensation and established), of the 

erfected Enoch (devoted), of the perfected Noah 
rest-bringer).—The conflict of life with death in 
the line of the Sethites: 1. How it holds back death 
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through the blessing of piety (the long-living); 2. 
how it ever opposes to death new generations (and 
he begat sons and uaueniers) 3. how it finds a way 
of life beyond death (Enoch).—Seth as the again- 
risen Abel.—The time of Enosh, that is, of the feel- 
ing of human weakness, as a time of the first glori- 
fying of the divine power and covenant faithfulness. 
—The names of the Sethites (see above).—Enoch 
the mediator of the faith of a new life in the world 
beyond (Heb. xi. 5, 6), on the ground of the experi- 
ence of the divine complacency (justification in its 
first form), through faith, that is, in the unfolding 
of his communion with God, and in the bearing of 
his prophetic testimony t ungodliness (Jude). 
—Enoch’s walk with God and his blessing.—The 
long life of Enoch and the long life of Methuselah. 
—Enoch the wonderful height in the experience of 
the blessing, in the race of the blessing.—Enoch a 
turning-point in the primeval history, as Elijah in the 
history of Israel, and as the ascension to heaven of 
Christ in the history of the human race generally. 
—The history of Enoch the first germ of the doc- 
trine of a heavenly inheritance.—Enoch as a type 
of Christ.—The Cainitic Lamech and the Sethitic 
Lamech.—Lamech’s word of confidence in respect 
to Noah, 1. a delusion, and yet, 2. no delusion.— 
The line of the Sethites and the line of the Cainites: 
1. Worldliness; spirituality; 2. pride and confi- 
dence; sorrow and patience ; 8. an end, with terror; 
a newer, fairer beginning of life—Noah as a type 
of Christ.—Adam the ancestor of two lines: a pious 
and a godless.—Noah the ancestor of three lines: 
a line of faith and worship, a line of human culture, 
and a line of sensual barbarity. 

StakkE: It is this genealogical record that has 
been preserved by God’s wonderful care, and is to 
be found, 1 Chron. i, Matt. i, Luke iii—Cramer: 
There has always been a church of God, and will re- 
main even to the last day (Matt. xvi. 18). The evan- 

elical religion is the oldest aud the truest of alL— 

er. 8. All men are by nature children of wrath, 
acd stained with the hereditary sin (Epb. ii. 3).— 
Long life is also from God; well for him who seeks 
to apply it to his honor.—Osianper: We have lived 
long enough when we know how to Jearn Christ. — 
Ver. 5. It is an old covenant: thou, O man, must 
die (Sirach xiv. 18).—Cainan. He had (like Enoch) 
seen all the patriarchs.—The example of Enoch is a 
glorious proof that the marriage state can and ought 
to be holily maintained.— Whether now children and 
babes enjoy any such intimate intercourse with God, 
there are still degrees herein, so that husbands and 
fathers in Christ have thereby a much closer com- 
munion with God. Jewish, as well as some old 
patristic and papistical interpreters say, that he 
(Enoch) was carried into the earthly paradise, where 
he will remain to the end of the world, when he will 
come back and be slain by Antichrist, and there- 
upon rise again and be taken upinto heaven. We 
may readily see, however, what a mere fable this is. 
Rather has he been taken up into this heavenly para- 
dise (Luke xxiii. 43).—Aim of Enoch’s translation: 
1. Thereby was the doctrine that the good man was 
rewarded in a future life established as against the 
prevalent security of that day; 2. thereby, in the 
seventh from Adam, was there given a pattern which 
even to the time of the seventh trumpet should serve 
as nn example to believers whom the day of Christ 
night find alive; 3. thereby Enoch was set before 
us as a type of Christ in hia ascension. (Then fol- 
lows a comparison of the transiation of Enoch with 

e 


the ascension of Christ.}—Methuselah. No one of 
the patriarchs reached a thousand years, for that 
number is a type of the perfection to which no man 
in this life can attain—He died in the year 1656, 
and, therefore, in the year in which the flood broke 
in the world.— Noah (Luke iii. 86; 1 Pet. iii. 
20; Heb. xi. 7). Noah is a glorious type of Christ: 
1. In respect to his name : Noah signifies rest and 
peace, or consolation and comforting ; so is Christ, 
too, our Prince of peace, who makes for us peace 
and tranquillity (Is. ix.6; Rom. v. 1; Jer. vi. 16). 
2. According to his threefold office: Noah was a 
prophet (2 Pet. ii. 5), and announced many vears 
beforehand the destruction of the first world and its 
sons, which was to befall them (Matt. xxiv. 25). 
Noah was a priest, for he offered sacrifice; Christ 
has offered himself (Heb. vii. 27). Noah prayed for 
the wicked world (Ezek. xiv. 14); so also is Christ 
our advocate (Rom. viii. 84; 1 Jobn ii. 1; Heb. v. 
7). Noah blessed Shem and Japheth ; so also Christ 
ark x. 16). Noah was a king, the head of his 

ily and of the new world, the builder of an ark 
at God’s command; Christ was king and head of his 
threefold kingdom, the builder of the church (Pa. ii. 
6).—The sons of Noah. They are not born in the 
order in which they here stand, but Japheth was the 
first-born (ch. x. 21), Shem the middle son (ch. xi. 
10), and Ham the youngest (ch. ix. 24), 

ScnRoper : Genealogies may be called the threads 
on which hi , chronology, and everything else in 
the firat book of Moses moves. The Adamitic gen- 
ealogical table, ch. v., throws a bridge between the 
fall and the flood. In the plan of Genesis, the eye 
of Moses is firmly directed to Israel. The object of 
this constantly keeping the eye upon Israel, has for 
its ground the placing, in the most visible manner, 
before the eyes of the latest descendants, Jehovah’s 
covenant faithfulness in the outer as well as inner 
preservation and assistance of the woman’s seed. 
On this account the genealogies of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of Genesis especially, form a part not to 
be overlooked in the great history of the divine as-° 
sumptions of humanity before the incarnation of God 
in Christ.—Vers. 1 and 2. According to Luke iii. 
38, man stands in a genealogical relation to God; 
his descent loses itself in the divine hand of the 
Creator (Acts xvii. 28).—Vers. 3-5. The significance 
of the time depends upon the significance of the 
person who is born, lives, and dies in it. The mean- 
ing of the time is nothing else than that there ap- 
pears in it the birth and life of the human person- 
ality. To the mere dead number the coming man 
first gives life and content, and so too he first makes 
history.— Abel is murdered, Cain is cursed ; and now 
Seth enters, a first birth, as it were, into history.— 
Vat. Heepercer: Adam and Eve may have wept 
long for the death of the pious Abel, and the wick- 
edness of that wretched son Cain; but now God 
makes them to rejoice again in a pious child whom 
he presents to their eye3. Such vicissitudes of joy 
and sorrow befall all pious people. Be not, there- 
fore, proud when it goes with thee according to thy 
heart’s wish ; be not cast down though it may rain 
and snow crosses. God will again rejoice thee with 
a cheerful sunshine in thy long, wearisome domestic 
trouble.—Whether the rest of the patriarchs who 
followed were all first-born sons, is made doubtful 
by the case of Seth._—‘‘ From Adam onward to the 
patriarch Jacob, hath the Holy Spirit signified to us 
in what year each named anctstor, who propagated 
that line out of which Christ was to spring, begat 
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that son who in turn was to become a speciall y-named 
ancestor in the course of deecent.” Roos.—Seth’s 
aa register is the line of “ the sons of God,” 

tis, of the true church. “ With reverence and 
awe do I draw nigh to thee, 0 holy people who 
dwell under his shadow and before presence, O 
thou light of the world, thou salt of the earth! Thou 
wast a chosen race, a patriarchal priesthood, to make 
known the virtues of Him who called thee.” Herder. 
—Lctner: Eve, too, it is probable, lived to the 
eight hundredth year, and so must have seen a nu- 
merous race. How much care must she have had, 
how much industry, and labor, in visiting, dressing, 
and teaching, her children and her children’s chil- 
dren! The first oral fountain of oral and written 
traditions that have come down to us, could in this 
way maintain itself through the possibility of a per- 
sonal converse between Lamech and Shem, between 
Shem and Abraham. The original undying destiny 
of the human race comes powerfully before us in the 
numbers of this genealogical register. That sharp 
appendage, and he died, forms a standing refrain of 
sorrow to the joyful picture of life that precedes.— 
Roos: So should the thought arise in us: I too must 
die, and after a shorter pilgrimage than that of these 
fathers: I too must watch.—Vers. 6-20. Arabian 
stories concerning Seth and Jared, p. 111. Jared: 
an enigmatical name, out of which, however, as out 
of most of the Sethic names, there evidently enough 
breathes a tone of sorrow and of pain. Sharp con- 
trast with the namings of the Cainites, which express 
might and pride.—Vers, 21-23. Whilst the Enoch 
of ch. iv. 17 bears upon himself the Cainitic conse- 
cration, and gives to the earthly his consecration 
(say rather receives it from the earthly), the Enoch 
of our chapter shows the consecration of God (Sirach 
sliv. 15; Heb. xi. 5). The subjective side of patri- 
archalism is its faith, the objective the divine ac- 
ceptance.—LUTHER: From this we take it that there 
was in Enoch a peculiar consolation of the Holy 
Spirit and an excellent and noble courage, so that 
with the highest confidence and boldness he bore 
himself against the church of Satan and the Cainites, 
in the presence of the other patriarchs. For to walk 
reverentially with God means not to roam in a des- 
ert, or to hide oneself in a corner, but to come forth 
according to his calling, and to bear himself bravely 
against the unrighteousness of Satan and the world. 
(In this, however, the question still remains, whether 
we are to think of Enoch as having the contempla- 
tive Johannean, or the zealous Petrine form; we 
may rather suppose the first than the second.}— 
Roos: We never find this mode of speech, to walk 
with God, after the giving of the law, but rather the 
terms perfect, upright. In the New Testament pious 
men are called holy (saints), and beloved of God. 
In this way there shines clearly before the eyes the 
difference of the divine economies, namely: before 
the law, and under the law, and under the grace of 
the New Testament. In respect to the language, to 
walk with God, it expresses the patriarchal piety in 
a very becoming and lovely manner. There were, at 
that day, no literally expressed prescriptions as to 
what ought to be done or left undone. God himself 
stood in place of all such prescriptions.—HENGsTEn- 
BERG: The main thing was that each should become 
a partaker of the life of God. When this took place, 
then had he eternal life, and the assurance of it in his 
consciousness. In alj the Holy Scripture this term 
(translation) is used only of three persons: of Enoch 
in the old world, of Elijah im the old covenant, and 


of Christ in the new. The first isa “type of the 
second, and both are Old Testament figures ” of the 
last.—Herper: The seventh from Adam cannot be 
without God in a world which scorns him; God for. 
ie him not, but made him immortal and an ever 
ting monument of this divine truth._—Hencsren- 
BERG: Everything arbitrary must be far removed 
from a religion whose God is the unchangeable Jeho- 
vah; what God does in the case of one ig, at the 
same time, a prediction of what he will do to all who 
occupy with him a like stand-point.—BaumGARTEN : 
When we confine our looks to the bare catalogue, 
we find, indeed, life followed close by death, but 
this opens up to us a series in which we see no 
close. But that this series has an actual conclusion, 
namely, the victory of life over death, is for the first 
time assured to us through the translation of Enoch. 
—Lurtare: So shines out, in the midst of this nar- 
ration of the dead, like a fair and lovely star, the 
pleasing light of immortality. The old doctors of 
the church say: Abel confessed another life after 
death, for his blood cries out and is heard; Cain 
acknowledged another life before death, for he was 
afraid to die, and his soul foreboded that something 
more awaited him tban this world’s unhappiness; 
Enoch confesses another life without death, for, out 
of this world’s misery, and without the pain of 
dying, he goes straight to everlasting life. In the 
Koran and among the Mohammedans Enoch bears 
the name of Edris. So also the heathen legends 
mention him under the names of Annak, Cannak, 
Nannak (for the further treatment of these stories, 
p. 119). Methuselah means either man of the arrow- 
tin because, by standing on his defence and using 
his skill in weapons, in these last times of the first 
world, he was able to resist the robberlike, murder- 
ous Cainites; or his name means man of the shout or 
germ, that is, of a great posterity; one rich in child- 
ren and in children’s children.—Vat. HERBERGER: 
God can prolong our life, as in the case of Hezekiah. 
While Methuselah lived the great distress came not 
upon the world, for he could pray from the heart 
and keep back the wrath of God but as soon as 
Methuselah’s white snow dissolves, and his gray 
hair descends into the grave, then grows the weather 
foul, the rain comes down, out swells the flood, and 
all the world must drown.—At the speech of Lamech, 
ch. iv, 1, it was the wife whose mother-feelings sang 
joyfully together; in the p e before us (of the 
Sethic Lamech) we perceive the loud pulse of a 
father’s heart.—The advancing corruption of the 
time, and of his cotemporaries, give no doubtful col- 
oring to his soul’s longing; on this dark background 
first falls that hard fate of eating bread in the sweat 
of the brow (ch. iii. 17).—In such a consolation of a 
pious son did the old pious fathers find their rest.— 
Roos: From such a man must the patriarchs have 
been greatly comforted, and gained new courage. 
Santee examples in the Old Testament, Moses, 
uel, Elias; in the New Testament time, John the 
Baptist, the Apostles; in modern times, Huss, Lu- 
ther, and others.) It all presupposes Christ the 
middle point.—Theodoret names him (Noah) the 
other or second Adam.—Drecnsier: Here, in the 
mention of Noah, there is an extension to the whole 
chapter in contrast to the previous concise declara- 
tions.—(Comparison of the three sons of Adam and 
the three sons of Noah.) Shem the first-born, the 
most like to his father, who carries farther on 
the golden thread; he is the representative of the 
divine principle in humanity, p. 125. The opposite 
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riews of Luther and Calvin respecting the declara- 
tion that Noah was five hundred years old. Lu- 
ther: He lived so long unmarried, because, in that 
corrupt time, it was better to have no children than 
evil, degenerate ones; but then he may have become 
married from the admonition of the patriarchs, or 
the command of an angel. Calvin: It is not said 
that he had hitherto been unmarried, nor in what 
year he to be a father, but, on the occasion 
of noting the poiut of time when the future flood is 
announced to him, Moses adds that at this time he 
had already become the father of three sons [this 
explanation, however, is not in harmony with the 
allegations of a middle time which he cites as analo- 
us to those in our chapter].—Hxrprr: Remark- 
able history of humanity; the form it ever presents. 
These, under the curse are singing their song of 
jubilee; those others, under the blessing are full of 
sighs. These are building, singing, inventing ; those 
live, bring up children, and walk with God. The 
number of the one class is ever growing more 
numerous, the gathering of the other grows ever less 
and less. It ends with one race, with one man, and 
the seven souls that are with him. So will it also 
be, says Christ, at the end of the days. Be not dis- 
heartened, little flock.—Lururr: This chapter pre- 
sents to us a form and image of the whole world. 
As, therefore, there may be seen in our chapter a fair 
form and image of the early world, 80 also is it God’s 
overwhelming wrath, and a most fearful ruin, that 
we behold in the fact that the whole race of these 
ten patriarchs perished, with the exception of only 
eight that survived.—Tur samxz: We ought not to 
think that these are common names of mean and 
common men, for, in fact, they are great heroes.— 
Tue same: Our world of to-day, the third, and 
still a world of mercy, how full of blasphemy ard 
cruelty !—It must be punished with a flood of fire ; 
for so prophesy the colors in the rainbow (then fol- 
lows an interpretation of the three chief colors). 
Grertacu: God himself stands at the head of 
the genealogical table, not merely as creator, as he 
is of all other beings, but as the father of men, as 
appears Luke iii. 38. Not without purpose is there 
mentioned the divine origin of the human race at 
the very apex of this series. It contains the patri- 
archs that remained true to the covenant of God, 
and who, on that very account, are called the Sons 
of God (ch. vi. 2).—Ver. 5. ‘* Who was like his 
image.” This expression contains no allusion to the 
fali, but there is rather indicated a continuance of 
the divine image according to the original position 
of man. As Adam was created in the divine image, 
eo could he also beget a son who should be like to 
his own image. That the predominance of sin is 
inherited along with it, is taken for granted through 
the whole history (therefore is it here also indicated, 
although the author rightly saw that here, in the 
representation of the higher Sethic line, and in ac- 
cordance with its connections, there should be a 
special emphasis given to the continuance of a side 


of light in humanity).—Enoch: Most worthy of note 
as a very ancient witnessing to the earliest human 
race of a blessed eternal life, 


Lisco: Enoch, that is, devoted. He is the sev- 
enth from Adam, wherein there may be some indi- 
cation that after the six long world-times of sin and 
death, there should be introduced, in the seventh 
period of the world, through one, that is, Christ, a 
divine life, with freedom from death [“‘ Calculus of 
the Biblical Chronology,” p. 23]. 


CaLwer Haxpsucn: Seth. Eve looks upon bim 
as a present from God; but thinks no more, as in 
the case of Cain, that she actually has the Lord. 
Still does her faith behold a new beginning for the 
promise, of the seed of the woman, bearing in itself 
the pledge of its sure ongoing, whilst she believingly 
receives this “other seed” from the hand of God. 
[Indication that in the birth of Cain she had ascribed 
to herself too great a share. }—Methuselah, the eighth 
from Adam, lives nearly one hundred years cotempo- 
rancously with Adam, whilst Noah lives cighty-four 
years with Enoch, the grandson of Adam, and, in the 
other direction, was one bundred and twenty-eight 
years cotemporaneous with Terah the father of Abra- 
ham.—Abel died early a violent death; Adam was 
the first who died a natural death (?); fifty-seven 
years after him was Enosh translated. A threefold 
way. ([Enoch. Under the name of Idris (learned 
man) he is said to have been the inventor of letters 
and writing, of arithmetic, and astronomy. ]—Buxsey, 
on the word of Lamech, v. 29: This indicates very 
hard times and disturbing events of nature, in 
the last period of the old world. Men labor hard, 
but nothing thrives. They toil in vain; the crop is 
little, or it is wholly lost. Now there is a breathing 
again (according to the root-meaning of naham 
(ama) and the Arabic usage) after the fruitless la- 
bor. [Here, in the first place, it is overlooked that 
the object of Lamech’s lamentation has an ethical 
background (a commencing corruption), and in the 
second place, that the destined limitation of that old 
period through a sudden and destroying flood ex- 
cludes earlier catastrophes. |—From the name of the 
Cainite Mahujacl, ch. iv. 18: “ Detruit de Dieu,” 
and with reference to a Lydian and Indian tradition, 
Von Rougemont concludes that: sa génération a 
été en majeure partie enlevée par une effroyable 
sécheresse, which lasted at least eighteen years. 
Histoire de la Terre, p. 98. [In reference, however, 
to this meaning of the name Mahujael, it is to be re- 
marked that it would be contrary to the analogy of 
the Cainitic names].—Taunx: What Enoch’s life and 
destiny proclaims to us: 1. That a godly life in 
faith pleases God; 2. that God in his rewards 
it with the gift of everlasting life—The name of 
Noah: 1. A os pre index to the state of soul of 
the Sethites and of all children of God; 2. a figure 
of Christ.—Hormann (p. 40): Fathers ever hope for 
deliverance in their sons. trhen follows a reference 
to Seth, Enosh, Enoch, Noab.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


The Universal Corruption in consequence of the mingling of the two lines.—The anomien 
(or enormily) of sins before the flood.—Predominant unbelief.—Tanie pride.— 
After the flood prevailing superstition. 


CHarrzr VI. 1-8. 


l And it came to pass when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, and 
2 daughters were born unto them, That the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
looked upon them] that they were fair, and they took them wives of all which they chose 
3 [after their sensual choice], And the Lord said, my spirit” shall not always strive’ with man, 
4 for that he* also is Hesh; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years. There 
were giants‘ in the earth in those days; and also after that, when the sons-of God came 
in to the daughters of men, and they bare children to them; the same became mighty 
5 men, which were of old, men of renown. And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
6 only evil continually. And it repented* the Lord that he had made man on the earth, 
7 and it grieved® him at his heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have 
created from the face of the earth; both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and 
8 the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that I have made them. And Noah found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord. 


(? Ver. 3.—j339 ND. This word has given rise to a great variety of interpretations. The most unsatisfactory, as 
well as the farthost from the Iebrew usage, is that of Gesenius, who renders it, non humiliabitur, my spirit shall not be 
humbled, or become vile, in man, regarding it as cognate with the Arabic |, yf0 (2990). There is not a trace of such 
a sense anywhere else in the Hebrew Scriptures. It is directly opposed to the strong sense of power, superiority, as it 
appears in the frequent JV, lord, master, PV , Judicial confidct, and the name of Deity, WIR » Dominus. Compare 
also {53 , Job xix. 29, judictum. The other form 7", if it is not rather an abbreviated Hiphil of 4, has always this 
raling judicial sense, and corresponds to the other Arabic verb wylo (upzo)- The Arabio verb wy? may have 


come from this by scquiring a modified passive sense. It may be said, too, that the view of Gesenius iy out of harmony 
with the whole spirit of the Scriptures. There is no such thought in the Bible as God’s spirit being humblei by dwelling 
or striving with men. Its philosophy is all the other way: God’s ‘strength is mado perfect in our weakness.” The 
LXX. have rendered it, ov uy carapewyyp, shall not remain; the Vulgate the same, non permanebit ; the Syriac in like 


manner, -SoN2 Uv, shall not dwell. The LXX. and the Syriac were probably influenced by some early Jewish Targum, 


ence Onkelos gives it substantially the samo sense, BD" Mm" Nd, though he paraphrases the passage. The interpretation 
of [3°" has been much influenced by the interpreters’ view of “F" following, as denoting the natural life, the spirit or 


soul which God had given men (see Ps. civ. 29, 30; Eocles. xii. 7), and they have accordingly given }''T" any general 
sense that, whilst harmonizing with such view, would not be opposed to the radical idea of ruling judicially. Hence we 
need not regard these old interpreters as having read 65'3" or 7, as some have supposed. Another view which is 
found in some of the Jewish commentators would refer "II" to the spirit, mind, or disposition of God generally, repre- 
sented as occupied with the care of man, and, as it were, wearied with it. So Rashi: my spirit within me shall not be 
disturbed on account of man. Another very strange one mentioned by Aben Ezra connects 71" with the rare noun 


71333 , meaning a sheath (1 Chron. xxi. 27), as though the body were the sheath of the spirit—shall not always be in- 
sheathed, or insheath itsel/—from the root j73; and they refer to the Aramaic of Dan vii. 15, “my spirit was grieved, 
M99 152, within my body ”—literally, within the sheath. But this interpretation, besides being etymologically falee, 
is too far-fetched and inconsistent with the simplicity of the early language. The Arabic translation (Arabs Erpenii) 


genders it ¢ “; 5, to be wholly occupted with, according to the view of Rashi above.—T. L.) 


{? Ver. 3.—"FI8". Of this there have beon nearly as many interpretations as of y'". It may mean the spirit of 
God generally, as the mind of God; it may mean the Holy Spirit as a power or influence, or, in the New Testament 
senso, as @ perzon. It has been interpreted as the spirit or life of man, which God calls "71" (my spirit), because given 
by him (as in Ps. civ. and Eocles. xii., before referred to). This latter view may have two modifications: 1. as the life 
generally, or M7 taken for DH) or yvyx}; or, 3. in the higher sense of svedua, according to the trichotomy—the higher 


or rational power in man, and more nearly allied to the divine—the reason as distinguished from the sense, and from the 
mire inductive intellect judging by scnke, and for the sense. The decision between these depends on the context, on the 


force of pdisd , and the true meaning of “WA NIM AWS; also, on the question whether, taken as a whole, it is the 
language of a judgment or of a prediction on which the judgment is grounded. On this sce the Exegetical and Notes.—T. L.} 
(* Ver. 3—B3 wa . All the old authorities, versions, commentaries, etc., take this, as it is rondered in E.V., as equivalent 


h» ~ 
to 3 “UNS, in thal also, or because also. Thus the LXX., &a 1d; Vulg., quia ; Syriac, 9 Vk0; Onkelos, % o"3 ; 
Jonath. Doan j2- The Arabdio of the Polyglotts, wrt eee: Arabs Erpenii, che! uy Bo also the 
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modern versions until very lately. The excellent Arabic version made by our American missionaries, and lately 
printed, has followed the most modern commentaries and lexioographers, (rashly, we think,) and rendered it aslas;S 


lm > “because of his declination, or straying, he is flesh.” The objection made by Gesenius and Rosenmilller to the 


abbreviation © for MN, that it belongs to the later Hebrew, has little weight. There are examples in the oldest books, 
and ".? ronformity of the writing to the pronunciation is rather a mark of earlier orthography, though it may be after- 
wards imitated, for brevity, in the later Rabbinical writings. There can hardly be a doubt that Cita or C52, 


basshaggam, would give about the actual pronunciation (especially if rapid) of DS NENT if written in fall—daashergam, 
basshargam—in which the semi-vowel sound of “\ would become very feeble and disappoar, as is the case with 2 in other 
combinations, so that shargam would become shaggam; the duplication by the dagesh compensating for the lost ™. 
And this would answer the question why it is not more frequent in the carly books. Itis not the settled use of 3 


for "WN (which is a mere orthographical abbreviation of NWN becoming constant in later and Rabbinical writing), bot 
only a following tho pronunciation in a peculiarly harsh combination that seldom oocurs. The patach in place of the 
segol (m) is exp!ained by the Jewish grammarians, who, as their rich phonctio system clearly shows, understood these 
matters as well as the modern pbilologists. The last syllab i 
requires the ning of the eee one. An otjootion the ele ur Geena Sihees bn tent cuca we ot 
the infinitive of 42 (if it can be regarded as an infinitive) is unexampled in tho Hebrew. Besides, this verb or noun, 
as employed elsewhere, is always used of the more venial errors, or (respasses, and is, therefore, unsuited to the greatness 
and malignity of the sins here denounced. It may be said, moreover, that N'M, with the plural third person pronoun 
immediately preceding, is an ungrammatical anomaly.—T. L.) 

(* Ver. 4.—D">b3, Nephilim. The derivation of this word from dpe, to fall, cannot be sustained, either in the 


sense of falien (from heaven), or in that of invaders (é¢w:wisrowres, those who fall on—irruentes). It iscvidently the 
ancient name thoy took to themselves, and that would not be, in the beginning, a name cither of degeneracy or rep 


Its connection with M>B, N>B, is much more clear and consistent. Compare the Niphal, Ps. cxxxix. 14, M>B3, and 
O°NDED (contracted 75H); also Exod. xxxili. 16,05 ba F291 73 W*bHD4, “and I and thy people shall be 
distinguished above all people.” When it became a proper name, D°XE} or m7Sb) (Néphiim) would easily be changed 
to DTDE3 (Nephilim), the shewa becoming movable in the frequent use, Thus viewed, we may regard the expression 
at the end of the verse, DWI] "WIN, as the intended exegesis of the word itself —D">D3, distinguished men; D°NTE3, 


wonderful men—mon of name—men of renown. That the same name should have been given afterwards to gigantic 
robbers, as in Numb. xiii. 33, is very natural, whether regarded as applied from a tradition of these wonderfal men of 


old or from inherent fitness. 42 UIR B35, and also afterwards—clearly intimating that some of these Nephilim, 
or wondrous men of violence, had existed before this event, or from of old (a time comparatively ancient, going back to the 
days of old Cain), and that after these mesalliances, whatever they may be, there was an increase of such persons.—T. L.} 

[* Ver. 6.—Oons") - LXX., dveOupfOn; Vulg., Posnituit eum. The Syriac and Arabic make it the repentance of grief; 
the Samaritan version strangely renders it MPEIMN, tratus furl, he was fercely enraged, making it the repentance of 
anger. Both the Targums say : 9° =m) , and Jehovah repented, but qualify it by MIB following—that is, tx Ais 
word, or by his word. What they meant by this is not very clear, but it is one of the methods they take of avoiding the 


soeming anthropopathisms of the Old Testament, of which the Jewish translators, a ae and commentators, secm 
to have been more afrald than the Christian. Farther, seo Exegctical and Notes.—T. L.] 


[¢ Ver.6.--i35 58 SIM. The LXX. give no translation of this, or they have softened it into &evo¥ty. The 


Targums also leave it out, and put in its place a mere phrastic Pa eae of what follows. Among the Jewish com- 


mentators Aben wo y calls attention to its contrast with the pan hoe i n. 1. $1. Itis the ei he ss 
of God’s rejoicing in his works, now that evil has so grossly come in and ma itall. See Exegetical an Notes.—T. 3 


GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES, - 


PRELIMINARY QUESTION, EXEGETICAL AND 
SS am RESPECTING THE SONS OF 
The question, what kind of beings are we to 

understand by the Sons of God, has been answered 

in different ways from the earliest times, and has 
lately, again, given occasion to lively theological dis- 
cussions. We give here, in the’first place, the state- 
ment of Kurtz, who has engaged in the question 
with peculiar earnestness (History of the Old Cov- 
enant, i. p. 30, 3d ed., 1864, and ina] Appen- 
dix to vol. i., under the title: Die Khen der Sohne 
Gottee mit den Téchtern der Menschen, Berlin, 


may now be regarded as exploded. The second view 
is most strongly represented in the old synagogue 
and church. It would seem to have its ground in 
the Septuagint. Af least the manuscripts vary be- 
tween viol rot Seov and &yyeAo: ro Seov. Very 
decidedly, however, it is presented (and mythically 
improved upon) in two old A hal books, name- 
ly, the Book of Enoch, and the so-called Minor 
Genesis, of which Dillman in Ewald’s Year Books 
has given a German translation derived from the 
Ethiopic. It is, moreover, recognized in the Epis- 
tle of Jude (vers. 6 and 7?) and in the Second 
Epistle of Peter (ch. ii. 4, 5%). It was also presented 


1857). ‘‘In respect to the Bne Hlohim, we find 
three principal views: 1. they are filii magna- 
tem puellas ane rapientes ; 2. they are angels; 
8. they are the pious, that is, the Sethites, in con- 
trast with whom the “daughters of men” denote 
Cainitish women. The first view is found in the 
Samaritan, Jonathan (Targum), Onkelos (Targum), 
Symmachus, Aben Ezra, Rashi, Varenius, &c., and 


* This Discussion has been somewhat abridged by the 
Translator. 


by Philo, Josephus, and most of the Rabbinical 
writers (EIsgNMENGER’S “Judaism Revealed,” i. p. 
880), as well as by the oldest church fathers: Jus- 
tin, Clemens Alex., Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and Lactantius. Since then it fell gradually into 
disfavor; Chrysostom, Augustine, and Theodoret 
contended zealously a, it; Philastrius de- 
nounced it as downright heresy, and our old church 
theologians turned from it almost with abhorrence. 
It found also in the synagogue vehement opposers 
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Kabbi Simeon Ben Jochai the ban 
i all who adhered to it. In more modern 
times it has been seized upon by all exegetes who 
regard the early history of Genesis as mythical, 
notwithstanding which a decided number of com- 
mentators who are believers in revelation have not 
allowed themselves to be deterred from deciding in 
its favor,—for example, Korres (‘‘ The Bible a Work 
of Divine Wisdom,” i. p. 104), Fa. von Mryzr 
Blatter fir hshere Wahrheit, xi. p. 61 ff.), Twxsrzn 
“ Dogmatics,” ii. 1, p. 382), Nitzscu (‘‘ System,” 
. 234 f.) Drescnier (Binkeit der Genesis, p. 91), 
Homann (‘Prophecy and Fulfilment,” i. p. 85, and 
“ Scripture Proof,” i. p. 874 ff.), Baumeagren (“‘Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch,” ad A, /.), DeLitzscu 
ean ad h, l.), Sr1zr (“Epistle of Jude,” P 42 
}, Dierixis (“‘ Comment. on the Second Epistle of 
Peter,” p. 149 ff.), Lornzr (Comment. on the Epie- 
tles of Peter and Jude,” pp. 204, 341). The third 
view is found in Chrysostom, Cyril Alex., Theodoret, 
(on the special ground that Seth, on account of his 
piety, acquired the name Seés, and that, therefore, his 
deacendants were named viol rov Seov). It was held 
by almost all the later church theologians. In mod- 
ern times it has been defended with special zeal by 
Henostensere (“ Contributions,” ii. p. 828 ff), Ha- 
VERNIK (“ Introduction,” i. 2, p. 265), Derrinerr 
(“Remarks on the Section, Gen. iv. 1-ch. vi. 8,” in 
the Taibingen Journal of Theology, 1885, No. 1), Kew 
(“Luther. Periodical,” 1851, ii. p. 289), and many 
others. 

The preceding statement has been made complete 
by Kurrz in his Book (‘‘The Marriages of the Sons 
of God,”) Berlin, 1857, p. 12; as likewise by Kru 
(p. 80) by the citation of the treatise of Henasren- 
pera (‘‘ The Sons of God and the Daughters of Men,” 
in the Evangelical Church Gazette, 1858, No. 29, an 
No. 85-37; in the exposition of Pamzprr (“‘ Church 
Doctrine of the Faith,”) iii. p. 176 ff, and the con- 
troversial writings of Kurrz that have appeared 
against the treatises of Kei, and HEnosrsnsera 
(“* The Marriages of the Sons of God with the Daugh- 
ters of Men),” Berlin 1857, and ‘‘ The Sons of God,” 
in Gen. vi. 1-4, and the “ Sinning Anges,” in 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, 5,and Jude, vers. 6,7. Mitau, 1858. Engel- 
bardt also takes the side of Kurtz (“ Lutheran Period- 
ical,”’ 1856, p. 404). Delitzsch appears as the latest 
defender of the angel a RT of any considerable 
note (‘‘ Comment.” 8d , 1860, p. 280 ff). Ite 
latest opponent of note since Kerri (“Questions on 
the Apocrypha,” p. 206), is Kriz (‘‘ Comment,” 
1861, p. 80 ff.) 

It is shown by Keil fp. 80) that the relation of 
our passage to the Sethites had its defenders, both 
among Jews and Christians, before the time of Chry- 
sostom ; since Josephus knew of this vied Gar 
and the critical Julius Africanus maintained it in the 
first half of the third century. So also did Ephraim 
the Syrian, to which add, among the Apocryphal 
writings, the Clementine Recognitions, and the ori- 
ental Book of Adam. 

We take first into view the section as it lies be- 
fore us, with its connection and the analogies of the 
Old Testament, then the relations to our passage of 
the New Testament, farther on, the exegetical tradi- 
tions, and finally, the religious-philosophical, dog- 
matic, and practical significance of the question. 

The Place itself in ion ; tts Connection, and 
the Analogies of the Old Testament. The Sons of 
God. Bne Elohim. According to the angel hypo- 
thesis, angels alone are here to be understood, not- 


withstanding that there is no mention of angels im- 
mediately before this, to stand as its antecedent, but 
only of the pious race of Sethites. Chap. 5 gives us 
an account of pious men, of chosen men, of a won 
derfully glorified man of God; but of angels, on the 
contrary, there is not a word, even to this place, ex- 
cept the mysterious language respecting the cheru- 
bim, in which we cannot at all recognize any personal 
angel-forms. The single apparent ground for a sup- 

tion, at first view wild and abrupt, is found in the 
fact, that in the later books of the Old Testament, 


not the pious are called O°M>NM 723, but the an- 


gels. It is, however, simply incorrect to say that 
anywhere in the historical scriptures the are 
ed sons of God without anything farther ; only in 
a few poetical places, and in one nominally prophetic 
(Job L 2; xxxvili. 7; Pe, xxix. 1; lxxxix. 7: Dan. 
iii, 25) are they so called; and then, too, beside the 
poetical there comes into view the eluci- 
dating context. Job i. they form the council of 
God represented as istering government (there- 
fore not bne Klohim, as nomen nature in distinction 
from Maleak, as nomen offcii), and in fact in contrast 
to Satan. In the same way in chap. ii. In chap. 
xxxviii. 7, they hail the laying the foundation of the 
earth and the creation of man. Pa. xxix. 1, they are 
called upon to glorify the Lord in the thunder-storm, 
and in the restoration of his people. Ps. lxxxix. 7, 
are they thus denoted by way of contrasting their 
dependent state with the glory of the Lord. Dan. 
iii. 25 hardly belongs here, but is, poten to be in- 
terpreted acaba chap. vii. 13. respect to 
this, Hengstenberg already shown that the name 
bne Elohim belongs to the poetic diction. 
Whilst, therefore, in the pure historical pieces the 
angels aré never styled sons of God, there does ap- 
the indication of a filial relation, or of a sonship, 
in to the people of Israel, to the Old Testa- 
ment kings, to the pious or dependent wards of 
and that, too, in various ways, even in the | 
sphere. Delitzsch remarks, that the idea of a filial 
relation in the Old Testament had already begun to 
win for itself a universal ethical significance beyond 
the limitation to Israel (Ex. iv. 22; Deut. xiv. 1)}—as 
though this filial relation of the children of Israel, 
under the law, were a real step in progress in respect 
to Abraham and the Sethites, But the case is ex- 
actly the other way. In the Epistle to the Galatiana, 
the patriarchal standpoint of belief in promise is a 
hi one than that of the Mosaic legality (Gal. iii. 
16). It is to be specially remarked in regard to 
Kurtz, that he knew not how to distinguish the differ- 
ent economies of the Old Testament, When, for ex- 
ample, the Apostle Paul tells us, that the law was 
given through the ministry of he concludes 
that the angel of the Lord that appeared to Abraham 
must have been a creaturely angel (History of the 
Old Testament, p. 152). And yet Paul — for- 
ward this character of the angelic mediation for the 
express purpose of showing that the revelation of the 
romise was a more essential, and, also, a higher 
form than that of the law-giving ; it could not, there- 
fore, have been in this sense (of Kurtz) that the law- 
giving is referred to the mediation of angels. The 
explanation consists in this, that the promise was a 
revelation for Abraham, and, generally, for the elect 
patriarchs, whilst the law-giving, on the other hand. 
was for a whole people mingled and coarse, or at ali 
events, greatly needing an educating culture. But 
as the patriarchal economy, in respect to its relation- 
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ship to the form of the Gospel, had a superiority to 
the form of the law-giving, and in so far appears like 
to the New Testament, so had the economy of 


the Sethites a superiority to the Abrahamic. o | This 


specific distinction is the separation between the line 
- of the pious, and the godless, curse-loaded line of 
Cain. erefore it is that that peculiar desi 
of Enoch’s piety: “he walked with God,” never oc- 
curs again in the later law-times of the Old Testa- 
ment. Ina word, the Sethic economy is a wat Aeyé- 
pevoy in the Old Testament, which been funda- 
mentally mistaken by the contenders for the angel 
hypothesis. It has a prefiguration of the New Tes- 
tament state, and acknowledges, therefore, the viol 
Seov, or sons of God, as is done in the New Testament 
in our Lord’s sermon on the mount. If the objection 
is made, that the redemption is not yet perfectly in- 
troduced, it is to be remarked, that the faith in re- 
demption, in the time after Christ, is not to be meas- 
ured, in its degrees, by the chronological advance; 
as is shown in the examples of Enoch and Abraham, 
Luther, moreover, knew better how to estimate the 
worth of this singularity in the economy of the lon 
living so greatly exalted she the blessing of Seth, 
and who reffected in their life the end of time: “They 
are the greatest heroes that, next to Christ and John 
the Baptist, ever appeared in this world, and at the 
last day we shall behold their majesty.” Since, there- 
fore, even the law-period, notwithstanding Israel’s 
servant-relation, did not exclude the idea of Israel’s 
sonship generally, or of the believing especially, (as 
the places Deut. xxxii. 5; Hos. ii. 1 (therefore not 
stan and Ps. Ixxiii. 15 show to us, how much 
more clearly must this idea have appeared, in its 
typical significance and beauty, among the pious de- 
scendants of Seth. In that case it Lay 
they er to have been called bne Jehovah (i 
of bne Elohim); but this is not to keep clearly in 
view, that the Sethites represented the univ Te- 
lation of humanity to God, and that they, like Mel- 
chizedek at a later time, disappeared from the stage. 
That the angels, however, in a physical sense, as 
opposed to an ethical sense, could be called sons of 
God,—that is, could be referred to some generation 
of a physical kind, is a view that has been rightly de- 
nounced by Keil (p. 11) And in this way, for the 
unprejudiced, the matter might seem tolerably well 
i of But further on it occurs as a thing to 
be considered, that the sons of God woo the daughtors 
of men. How, it is asked, when it is said in its gen- 
eral sense (ver. 2) that men multiplied themselves, 
can we limit the expression daughiers of men, ver. 2, 
to the daughters of the Cainites? We cannot here 
rest upon the usual mode of stating this. There is 
no reason why the sons of God should have found a 
tempting beauty only among the daughters of the 
Cainites. The daughters of men may, in the first 
place, be women in general. In that case, however, 
ae = Pe at Ma yee in ing the ethi- 
y de B0nB 0 &8 Op to the physic- 
ally defined daughters of sping esl Sie te 
Cainitic women might be primarily understood, espe- 
cially since the Sethite women too to the 
children of God. Their first ion, however, 
would consist in this, that im the choice of wives they 
let themselves be determined by the mere charm of 
sensual beauty. From this follows the second trans- 
greasion, that they took them wives of all whom they 
choee, that is, of all that pleased them. On the word 
bia, therefore, rests the emphasis of the expression 
(out of all). Instead of looking at the spiritual kins- 


aay they had an eye only to the pleasure of 
sense, That was the first thing. Then there is 
nothing said here of any moral satisfaction in beauty. 

is appears from the fact that they took them 
wives of all that pleased them, of all that they de- 
sired. Instead of holding pure the Sethic line, they 
took wives indiscriminately (53%), and that was the 
second and decisive transgression. By this was the 
dam torn down which stood between the Cainites and 
the Sethites,—that is, the dam which kept back the 
universal corruption, and which hitherto had pro- 
tected the race of the blessing. Therefore is it, ver. 
8, that the corruption which now comes is charged 
upon men, and not at all upon the If we 
look for a moment at the angel hypothesis, it is not 
easy to see how such amours with individual women 
could have had so decided an effect upon the destiny 
of the whole race, at a time, too, when more than 
now, men formed the deciding factor; and this may 
we say, without into view the fact, that in the 
historical style angels are never called bne Elohim, 
that angels do not seek norare sought in marriage 


§ | (Matt. xxii. 30), and that the expression: ‘take 


themselves wives,” denotes marriage-tics, not by way 
of unnatural amours, or romantic loves, as Kurtz 
pictures it in his first treatise (p. 99). But indeed, 
out of those demoniacal, fleshly amours, it is said, 
must have proceeded the 0°23 and D'"23, and thus 
they would bring the whole matter to a decision. In 
the first place, however, must we remember, that the 
sentence of God respecting the desperate condition 
of the race (ver. 8) precedes this mention of the Ne- 
philim, and it is clear that the Dp) must already de- 
note a special form of the evil, which, with its fleshly 
lust, stands at the same time in a position of recipro- 
city. According to almost sil interpretations, and 

ing to Numb. xiii. $8, ““when the giant Ana- 
kim are reckoned among them,” the Nephilim were 
gigantic,—or, more accurately, the distinguished, the 
prominent or overpowering. According to such it is 
from 5D, a near form to NDB; other derivations see 
below. In their bodily appearance the Nephilim 
were not exactly what are called giants in the mythi- 
cal sense, but prominent and powerful forms of men. 
Ins , in co , or pride, they were Gibdorim, 
that is, mighty men, heroes ; in deeds, pei were men 
of renown ; but their deeds were especially deeds of 
violence OB (vv. 11, 13), unrighteousness, and op- 
pression. The meaning is, that the fleshly nature 
of pride and cruelty ever associates itself with the 
fleshly disorder of lust. Lamech the Cainite and his 
song were now the general type of the human race. 
But as the tendency to violence came in cotempo- 
raneously with the lust, and not as a generation for 
the first time descending from it, so were the Nephi- 
lim cotemporaneous with these fleshly meesalliances, 
having been, in fact, from the days of Cain hitherto 
“men of renown.” The Hebrew is 39m, not ITN 5 


there were Nephilim, it is said, ONM 6°n"5, in 
those same days, not there became or came to be, as 
Knobel translates it. Add to this the offspring of the 
sons of God and the daughters of men, that is, of the 
grossly sensual marriages of the pious, and their 
mingling with the Cainitic race. Thus flow er 
two origins of the Gibborim. In respect to the first 
were they men of renown, or men of old, n>is2— 
that is, the Cainites. Thus, too, in the easiest way 
does our section connect itself with both the preced- 
ing chapters, In the fourth chapter there is described 
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the line of the Cainites as still divided from the line 
of Seth ; in the fifth chapter we have the line of the 
Sethites in its devotedness and elevation ; then, final- 
ly, in the section before us, the mingling of both lines, 
and the universality and flagitiousness of corruption, 
as, according to the programme of the Cainitio La- 
mech, it culminates in the two fundamental features 
of carnality and cruelty. Whoever reads Genesis, to 
the before us, without any prejudice derived 
from opinions alien to it, would never think of under- 
standing by the bne Elohim anything else than the 
pious Sethites, and by their connection with the 
daughters of men anything else than a corruption of 
marriage and a mingling with the Cainites. This 
would lally appear from the fact, that in this 
section the sharp contrast between the two lines, 
which is so prominent in the previous chapter, wholly 
disappears. If we read further we find, too, that not 
the Cainites alone perished in the flood, but both 
Imes together, with the exception of Noah and his 
house. Further on, Ishmael, who is a “wild man,” 
and whose “hand is against every man,” appears as 
the offspring of Abraham and “ the maid,” a copy, as 
it were, giving us a clear idea of the Gibborim, and of 
the way in which they originated, although the con- 
nection of the patriarch was from a purer motive, 
and more excusable. Hence the traditional and legal 
abhorrence of untheocratic marriages in the theo- 
cratic race; a3 we find it in Gen. xxiv. 8; xxvi. 34, 
35; xxvii. 46; xxxiv. 9; Deut. vii. 3; Josh. xxiii. 
12; Judg. iii. 6; 1 Kings xi.1; Ezra ix 2; Nehem. 
x. 80. The falling away of the Israelites in the des- 
ert came not from any amour between angels and the 
daughters of men, but from an unlawful intercourse 
between the Israelites and the women of Midian 
(Numb. xxv.). So the apostasies of Israel in the 
time of the Judges were derived from the mingling 
of the Israelites with the daughters of the Canaan- 
ites (Judg. iii. 6). The fall of Solomon, and the fall- 
ing away of the people that followed it, came from 
mon’s connection with foreign wives (1 Kings 

xi 1). So the ten tribes sunk into the worship of 
Baal in consequence of the connection of Ahab with 
the Sidonian Jezebel, whose horrible significance goes 
on even to the ee 1 Kings xvi. 81; Rev, ii 
20); and 80, too, Ezra and Nehemiah, after the great 
visitation, know no other way to secure their people 
against a new degeneracy, than by contending earn- 
estly against foreign m Thus and 
again do the theocratic mesalliances of one section 
reflect themselves in the Israelitish history, without 
the angels playing any part therein. For the first 
time, in the apocryphal Tobit (Tob. vi. 15), does 
there meet us a demoniac interest in human females, 
and this is characteristic for the origin of the - 
hypothesis. Here, too, it must be remarked, that 
marriage with the heathen was not absolutely forbid- 
den to the Israelites. When the principle was se- 
cured, that the believing party might make holy the 
unbelieving (1 Cor. vii.), such marriages appear some- 
times even in a favorable light. It was only union 
with the Canaanites that was absolutely forbidden, 
since they, as well as the Cainites, were sunk in in- 
eurable corruption; and Hengstenberg has rightly 
, that or ee here was phates the pur- 
pose of warning the ites against such marriages. 
2. The relations of the New Testament to the 
con leis ere is the passage of the 
pistle of Jude, ver. 6, which, in fact, we regard as 
the original in its relation to the kindred passage, 
2 Peter ii. 4. Here, too, Kurtz reasons from the 


mode of speaking, but not happily: ‘Both epistles 
designate the actors who are punished as simply 
&yyeAo. When we interrogate the biblical style of 
speech it shows us at once that this word is nevet 
thus nakedly used of spirits éy dpxi who have 
fallen. These are ever called 8afuoves, and their 
head 8:dfodAos or carayas.” We will give presently 
the simple solution of this objected difficulty. 
Wherever there is mention of the actual existence 
of Satan’s kingdom it is naturally and generally of 
Satan, of the demons, etc., although variations occur, 
as Eph. vi. 12, et al. Here, however, when the 
original fall itself of the demons is mentioned, they 
must be denoted according to their original state as 
angels, Otherwise it would mean that the devil had 
sinned, and thereby became a devil. In that case 
our catechisms would have to be corrected where 
they speak of fallen angels. When it is said, how- 
ever, that there ia here no special mention of Satan, 
or that the sins of the angels cannot be particularly 
described, or that the fall of Satan is nowhere desig- 
nated asa leaving his habitation, all such assertions 
we must hold as having no significance at all. 

The Epistle of Jude is a prophetical word of warn- 
ing against the beginning of antinomiarism. Here 
the Israelites who fell in the wilderness are the first 
ama In respect to these it is confessed that 
they did not fall in the wilderness merely on account 
of sins of sensuality. Then are there named the 
angels who kept not their dominion (apy) but for. 
sook their own proper habitation—that is, their 
sphere of life. The contrast in the guilt of these 
angels is made clear by that which precedes. The 
Jews in the wilderness kept not their salvation, but 
gave themselves up to unbelief and fell. The angels 
aa not their dominion, but lost their station and 
fell. To this apkes ra the third example: Sodom 
and Gomorrah and the surrounding cities are pre- 
sented in a similar manner with these (rovros), that 
is, the angels and the Israelites, as an example of such 
as are exposed to the judgmept of the eternal fire, 
and this on the special ground of their excessive 
sensuality, and their degenerate going after strange 
flesh. The words Suotoy rpdzoy rovrors stand in re- 
lation to xpdéxewra: Serypa, and the parenthetical 
éxxopyetcaca has its special interpretation as refer- 
ring to the Sodomites. The Israelites in the wilder- 
ness furnish an example of a lost condition, as pd 
miorevoayres, the angels as wh Thphoaytes, &c., 
Sodom and Gomorrah as éxropyedcaca, &c. The 
forms of antinomianism are different, the judgment 
upon it is throughout the same. The distinction, 
however, in antinomianism is this, that the Israelites 
sinned through unbelief in the word of revelation; 
the angels sinned against the divine ordinance, 
assigning their position, and in striving, beyond 
their sphere, after a limitless dominion; the Sodom- 
ites sinned against the natural law of the sexual 
relations, established as a moral foundation of life 
itself. The antinomists, against whom Jude con- 
tended, resemble the before-named in this, that like 
the Sodomites they pollute the flesh; like the fallen 
angels they contemn authority ; like the unbelieving 
Israelites they speak evil of 8détas, glories (rendered 
dignities—visible proofs of the revelation of God in 
Israel). So, too, in the second chapter of the 
second Epistle of Peter, the ground-idea is the inex- 


orability of the divine judgment against an obdurate 
anomism, without giving the special form of that ano- 
mism. Of the angels it is merely said that they sinned, 


God spared them not although they were angela, 
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And so he spared not the whole old world (Gen. vi.), 
on whom there is here no other charge imputed 
than 40¢B8e.a (impiety). So, too, Sodom and Gomor 
rah are here denoted as having incurred judgment 
solely undcr the same point of view. Clearly, how- 
ever, has the second Epistle of Peter distinguished, 
in addition, the judgment of the fallen angels from 
the judgment upon the old world (Gen. vi.). The 
judgment against the angels, the judgment against 
the old world, and the judgment upon Sodom, are 
three judgment periods, And these places, it is pre- 
tended, exactly confirm the angel-hypothesis! Com- 
on also Fronmiiller on the respective places, in the 
ible-work. 

3. The exegetical tradition. The first interpreta- 
tion, in which the bne Elohim were sons of the 
magnates, or great ones, who wooed the daughters 
of the low-born, Keil denotes as the interpretation 
of orthodox Judaism. More correctly, however, 
may it be denoted as the interpretation of the 
Hebraistic or Palestinian Judaism, in its dry story- 
telling tendency as represented in the Talmud. The 
second interpretation Keil rightly describes as that 
of the ethnizing, cabbalistical 
zealous Kurtz may be on ita bebalf (Parti. p. 8). 
It is not without significance that the first trace of 
this interpretation appears in single codices of the 
Septuagint. It is sufficiently acknowledged that the 
Alexandrian Jews took pains in every way to throw 
a bridge between the Old Testament and the Greek 
tradition. Here now ap a fair probable 
occasion to introduce into the biblical text an 
analogous story of Sons of God and of divine beget- 
tings. Thereu present themselves two apocry- 
phal books as the first defenders of the angel-hypo- 
thesis: the Book of Enoch and the Lesser Genesis. 
Without doubt Philo found it already in existence, 
and it suited entirely well with his system; whilst it 
is acknowledged, too, by the more hebraistic Jo- 
sephus. That Christian theologians of the Alexan- 
drian school, like Clemens Alexandrinus, uncritical 
fathers like Tertullian, rian, Ambrose, should 
find the angel-hypothesis suited to their peculiar 
notions, is nothing to be wondered at. The fact that 
from the fourth even to the eighteenth century, with 
some isolated exceptions, the taste of the church 
discovered in the angel-hypothesis a suspicious theo- 


sophic savor, cannot be set aside. 
4. The religious, philosophical, ic, and 
actioal signi of ovr In ite rela- 


qion to the philosophy of religion the angel-hypothe- 
sis would have the effect of confounding 1 the 
ground conceptions of revelation, and of obliterating 
ita distinctions. It authenticates a fact which per- 
fectly destroys all distinction between revelation and 
mythology, between a divine miracle and magic, 
between the biblical conception of nature, as con- 
formity to law, and the wild apocryphal stories. 
“We stand here,” saya Deli ** at the fountain 
of heathen mythology with its legends, but this 
rimitive golden age, to take it in the sense 
eathenism, is divested of all its apotheosizing 
gaudiness.” Rather may it be said, if we take that 
view, that an evident myth was implanted in the 
a of the primitive religious history; it is there- 
ore not to be wondered at, that all theologians who 
maintain the mythical character of Genesis, like 
Knobel for example, should go in most earnestly 
for the angel-interpretation. “And no Jess,” adds 
Delitzsch, ‘‘do we stand here at the fountain of a 
dark magic that carries us back, if not to a sexual, 


udaism; however | in 
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yet still to an unnatural intercourse with the de 
mons.” We stand rather by the troubled waters of 
a paganistic apocryphal superstition, where the siren 
of an apparent theosophic paca would allure us 
to plunge into the dark floods of “baseless para- 
dox.” With what sort of superstition this angel 
interpretation had already connected itself in early 
times we may learn from the twenty-second chapter 
of Tertullian’s Apologetic. When we regard it in 
its dogmatic relation we find the most wonderful 
things proceeding from the view in question when 
fully carried out. There would be a double fall 
into sin, one in the human, the other in the angelic, 


ag 6 
e effects of the second fall must be destroyed 
by a flood, whilst those of the first remain through 
and after it The gnostici darkening of this 
place has for a consequence that there should be 
ually drawn from it series after series of similar 
eductions, according to the tenor of its biblical dog- 
matic process of idealless, anecdotical inventiveness; 
for example, what is said on the passage (1 Peter 
ili. 19, 20) respecting Christ’s preaching to the spirits 

prizon 


Instead of this, we hold that the derivation of the 
angel-interpretation from an ethnizing, apocryphal, 
pagar tendency in Judaism (as we 

d it shown in Keil) is the correct one. We hold, 
too, that Hengsten had grounds for the affirma- 
tion, when he said: The next thing is, that in the 
maintaining of this supposed remarkable fact, men 
are led into uncouth theories, which violate the limits 
that the church’s theology from the chimer- 
ical ideas of Jews and Mohammedans, and that one 
such distortion of a sound theological comprehen- 
sion may possibly have for ita consequence an exten- 
sce ape of ee ae repel oe the’ 
objection ap we , that the -inter- 
eetailon faba‘ oar narrative of all significs nce and 
practical applicability. The same practical signifi 
cance which is exhibited in the history of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness (Numb. xxv.), and in the time 
of the Judges in the history of Solomon, in the 
history also of Ahab, in the rust of Herod Anti- 
pas—that same significance, though in a more pow- 
erful and original way, is presented in the history 
that lies before us. e may, therefore, with Cyril 
of Al reckon the angel-interpretation among 
the drorérara, things most strange and absurd. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-8. When men The increase 
of men under a physical point of view; especially, 
too, an increase of daughters—The Sons of God, 
that is, the Sethites especially, as sons of Elohim, 
not of Jehovah, because their relation to God was 
more univergal than that of the later theocracy, and 
because the Sethic religion had no contrast of the 
Elohistic, as the later Abrahamic had, since the 
opposing Cainitic line was not Elohistically pious, 
but lived an utterly lawless life—The daughters 
of men.—Usually taken as the daughters of the 
other race, that is, the Cainites. But they are the 
daughters of men wholly in the physical sense, and 
therefore, too, according to the conception of the 
natural man, in contrast with the sons of God in the 
ethical sense, only that the thought is mainly apon 
the Cainites, in proportion to their greater multipli- 
cation.—Saw that they were fair [Lange's trans 
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lation: They looked upon them, how fair they | —The various interpretations of "r1%" here must be 


were].—We must not reduce the force of the ex- 
ion by rendering: “‘they saw that they were 
ee .” The sensual beanty captivated them.—Took 
them wives of all.—The phrase MUR MP> means, 
everywhere in the Old Testament, to take in mar- 
riage, but never occurs in the sense of mere scorta- 
tory intermarryings (from which alzo we must dis- 
tinguish the sense, to take as concubines).— Which 
they chose.—The emphasis is on >D% (of all). 
From this it follows that the sons of God let them- 
selves be determined by the charm of sense to form 
connections also with the Cainite women, and so to 
rend asunder the protecting limits which hitherto 
had guarded their race from the corruptive conta- 
gion. Moreover, the prevalence of polygamy is 
Clearly presented in the expression.—M 
shall not always strive with man.—We cannot 
understand ma" here of the Spirit of God as the 
spirit of life, but of the Spirit of God io an ethical 
sense, as it belongs to its office to judge and to 
punish sinful men. Von Gerlach says, indeed: ‘the 
contrast of spirit and flesh in the moral understand- 
ing, as in the Epistles of Paul, does not occur in the 
Old Testament.” But, what is meant here by say- 
ing, my spirit shall not tarry in man as spirit of life, 
for he ts ? The flesh as flesh does not hinder 
the life-spirit, but the flesh as corruption repels the 
Spirit of God (Ps. cxxxix. 7; cxliii. 10). e take 
ji here in its simplest and most obvious sense, 
not as the ruling of the life-spirit, nor as the con- 
tinnance of the same in man (Septuagint), nor as its 
degradation or In the sinner who is yet 
capable of salvation the Spirit of God exercises its 
jodicial office. But, when man has become wholly 
obdurate, God withdraws from him his judging 
spirit, and thereby he falls into the condemnation 
of corruption. The circumstance is here inciden- 
tally introduced. This is shown by the addition, 
IW, in their erring (which, without any necessity, 
is turned into a conjunction: 643 "GNI, co quod; 
Knobel and Delitzsch), and the emphatic expression : 
he is fesh, that is, the whole species, like one man, 
is sunk in its flesh. Still, there is the expression: 
“My spirit shall not aloays strive in him ;” which 
means that there is yet a respite appointed for the 
race, and this is explained by, and explains, what 
follows: And shall be an hundred and 


his da 
twenly years. Acoording to Philo, Josephus, and 
others, along with Knobel, it means that henceforth 
the period of human life shall be reduced to one 
hundred and twenty years. (See in Knobel a series 
of quotations from the views of the ancients respect- 
ing the life-endurance of man, p. 88). According 
to the T Luther, and many others, as well as 
Delitzsch and Keil, God appoints a reprieve of grace 
for one hundred and twenty years, which is yet to 
be granted to men. Beyond a doubt this is the cor- 
rect view; since the of the first patriarchs after 
the flood extends much beyond one hundred and 
twenty years. Another reason is, that the supposed 
shortening of life would be no countervailing rule 
bearing a proportion to the obduracy of the race, 
whilst the time-reckoning agrees with the other 
hypothesis, if we assume that Noah received this 
revelation twenty years before the time given, ch. v. 
32, in order that he might announce it as a threaten- 
ing of judgment to his cotemporaries. 

[Nors om THe Spizir anp THE Fizsn: Gen. vi. 3. 


tested by their harmony with words in the context, 
“ The life that I have given shall not always rule (or 
abide) in man.” This does not seem to suit well 
with ed155. Shall not long rule, &., would have 
been consistent. The word forever makes it the 
same with the original sentence of death pronounced 
upon man: he shall not live forever—he shall die. 
“My sptrit shall not erive with man” (morally) 
makes a good sense in itself, but has little congruity 
with the reason given: ‘‘ because he is flesh,” or is 
inclined to the flesh, whether we take the old or the 
later interpretation of 6303. That alone would 
seem to be a reason why it should continue to strive; 
since man had been flesh, or inclined to be flesh, 
ever since the fall. Unless we take it, as Pareus 
does, as denoting a feeling of hopelessness, ratto ab 
tnuttli: it is of no use; but this would be a form 
of the anthropopathism the least acceptable of all 
that are presented; unless it be that of some 
of the Jewish interpreters: ‘“‘My own mind, or 
th t, shall no longer be occupied or troubled 
with him "—I will have no more care about him. 

There is another view that may be offered, and 
which would seem to harmonize these difficulties. 
Some of the Jewish interpreters approach it, but do 
not come fully up to it. “My spirit,” meaning 
man’s spirit (the spirit that I have given him), but 
in the higher sense of xvedua as distinguished from 
¢uxf, according to the trichotomic view. The reason, 
wherein appears the image of God, the spirit in man 
as something higher than the animal nature, the 
dpéynua xvetuaros as distinguished from the g¢pdynua 
capxés, may, with a high propriety, be called ‘“‘ my 

frit,” as nearest to the divine, or, that in man 
through which, or in which, the Holy Spirit strives, 
or comes in connection with the human. It is not 
always easy, even in the New Testament, to deter- 
mine whether wvevya, in certain , means the 
rational spirit of man, or the Spirit of God, or both 
in one joint communion. Von Gerlach has no right 
to say that “the contrast of spirit and flesh in the 
moral understanding, as in the Epistles of Paul, does 
not occur in the Old Testament,” unless it can be 
shown that this is not a clear case of it. 

When ri" is thus regarded as the spiritual, or 
rational, in man, in distinction from the carnal, the 
sentence becomes a prediction, instead of a declara- 
tion of judgment—a sorrowing prediction, we may 
say, if we keep in view the predominant aspect or 
feeling of the passage. The spirit, the reason, that 
which is most divine in man, ws/l not always rule in 
him. It has, as yet, maintained a feeble power, and 
interposed a feeble resistance, but it is in danger of 
being wholly overpowered. It will not hold out 
forever; it will not always maintain its supremacy. 
And then the reason given suita exactly with such a 
prediction: He is becoming flesh, wholly carnal or 
animal. If allowed to continue be will become 
utterly dehumanized, or that worst of all creatures, 
an animal with a reason, but wholly fleshly in its 
ends and exercises, or with a reason which is but the 
servant of the flesh, making him worse than the 
most ferocious wild beast—a very demon—a brutal 
nature with a fiend’s subtl only employed to 
gratify such brutality. Man has the supernatural, 
and this makes the awful peril of his state. By 
losing it, or rather by its becoming degraded to be 
a servant instead of a lord, he falls wholly into 
nature, where he cannot remain stationary, like the 
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animal who does not “leave the habitation to which 
God first appointed him.” The 
utterly fallen, must sink into the demonic, where 
evil becomes his god, if not, as Milton says, his 
good. In this sense of the reason in man, or the 
gpéynua wvevuaros, ruling over the flesh, there is a 
most appropriate significance in 7)", as denoting 
the judicial power of the conscience, or of the 
reason as the tmperative, the commanding faculty. 
On these deeper aspects of humanity, consult that 
most profound psychologist, John Bunyan, in his 
Holy War, or his History of the Town of Mansoul, 
its revolt from King Shaddai, its surrender to Dia- 
bolus, and its recovery by Prince Immanuel. Bun- 
yan was Bible-taught in these matters, and that is 
the reason why his knowledge of man goes so far 
beyond that of Locke, or Kant, or Cousin. 

The whole aspect of the passage gives the im- 
pression of something like an apprchension that a 
great change was coming over the race—something 
so awful and so irreparable, if not speedily remedied, 
that it would be better that it should be blotted out 
of earthly existence, all but a remnant in whom the 
spiritual, or the divine in man, might yet be pre- 
served. Thus regarded, too, as a “ rediction, it is 
the ground of the judgment rather than a sentence 
of judgment itself. It is in mercy to prevent a 

eater catastrophe; like the lan used in re- 
erence to the tree of life (see page 241, and note). 
Men, left to themselves, might have realized upon 
earth the irrecoverable state of lost spirits, or that 
combination of the brutal with an utterly degraded 
reason that makes the demon. In this view, too, 
the divine sorrow appears heightened in such a way 
that we can better understand what is meant by 
God’s “ grieving,” and being “pained in heart.” A 
gencration of men is to be removed to prevent the 
utter dehumanizing of the race. It was this neces- 
sity that made the intensity of the sorrow. 

Delitzsch has a similar view, but it is stran 
that he did not see how it is in conflict with his 
angel-bypothesis. According to that, the deangel- 
izing, if we may use the term, and the consequent 
dehumanizing, was confined to these higher 
and some of the daughters of men. And yet they 
are not mentioned as having any part in the catas- 
trophe, or in the immediate evil that occasioned it. 
Men alone are involved in it, and they because of 
an excessive sensuality that had made it inevitable. 
This, however, was purely human; it was man that 
was in danger of becoming wholly flesh, and it was 
man for whom God grieved with a divine sorrow. 
It was man who was in danger of descending into a 
lower grade of being, even as the ante-Adamic 
angels who kept not their first estate. The antedi- 
luvians were drowned for the salvation of a race, 
but for some of them, at least, 1 Pet. iif. 19, 20, 
gives us the glimpee of a hope that their condition 
was not wholly irrecoverable.—T. L.] 

2. Ver.4. There were giants.—The 5°>n3, 
from 5°), used only in the plural, Numb. xiii. 38, 
All the old interpretations take the word as denoting 
giants, ylyayres. If we put out of view the mon- 
strous popular representations, there are simply 
meant by it stately and powerful men. In thi 
sense Tuch explains the word as mentioned 
namely, the distinguished. Keil understands by 
the word, invaders, according to Aquila (éx:«lx- 
torres), Symmachus (A:aio:), Luther (tyrants). De- 
litzsch, nevertheless, together with Hofmann, pre- 


higher being, thus | beca 


fers to explain it as the ei namely, from heaven, 
use tten by heave ny beings. Here from 
to fall, would he make to fall from, and from this 
again, to fall from heaven; then this is made to 
mean begotten of heavenly beings /_ The sense, caden- 
tes, defectores, apostate (see Gesenius), would be 
more near the truth. “There were giants” (3°33), 
not, there became giants, which would have re 
quired 4°%) for its expression (see Keil). These 
giants, or powerful men, are already in near cotem- 
raneity with the transgression of these mesalliances 
in those very same days), and this warrants the con- 
clusion of Luther, that these powerful men were 
doers of violent deeda—And also after that 
Lange renders: and y after that].— 
eil shows that Kurtz makes trial of three mutuall 
inconsistent explanations of this verse, all of which, 
too, offend against the law of language (p. 89, note). 
We take ©3 as denoting a climax to the fact already 
stated. “There were giants in those days, and 
moreover,” etc. Here it comes nearly to the same 
thing, whether we render "UX JOT™"AMN postes- 
quam (2 Sam. xxiv. 10) or postea quam; the fact 
remains established that the Nephilim were already 
before the mesalliances.—_Came in unto: an euphe- 
mistic phrase.—Mighty men e renders it he- 
roes|.—A designation, not merely of offspring from 
the mismarriages, but referring also to the Nephilim 
who are earlier introduced, as it appears from the ap- 
pended clause. The author reports things from his 
own standpoint, and so the expression: ‘‘they tere 
of old, men of renown,” affirms their previous exist- 
ence down to that time. Of these men of old, men 
of renown, Cain was the first. But now there are 
added to the Cainites the Cainitic degenerate off- 
spring of these sensual mesalliances. It was true 
then, as it has been in all other periods of the 
world's history, the men of violent deeds were the 
men of renown, very much the same whether called 
famous or infamous. Knobel will have it that there 
are described here postdiluvian races of giants. 

3. Vers. 5-8. d God saw [Lange correct- 
ly: And Jehovah saw].—This increase and uni- 
versal predominance of evil through the mismarriages 
ies occasion now fora more decided sentence of 

ehovah upon the incurably lost race. The wicked- 
ness of man in deeds had not only become great, but 
the thinkings of the (the phantasies or 
imaged deeds) of his heart, were wholly evil all the 
day. Judging from the singular 12>, we hold here, 
as intended, a concentration of the sentence against 
man. For this reason is it si , 

[Norse on tHE Docraine or Totat Depraviry. 
Gen. vi. 56.—Every imagination of the thoughis of his 
heart, ‘a> Misdne 5x2 5D. The Scriptures, it is 
said, were not given to teach us mental philosophy, 
nor do they affect a philosophical language, but here 
is certainly a peychological scala going down as deep- 
ly inte the human soul as was ever done by any 
scholastic treatise. Here are the three er oe or 

original evil: the fashioned purpose, the 

ea of which it is born, the Fraing or deep mother 
heart, the state of soul, lying pohly. gill jy 
moral character to all, Or, to reverse the order 
the statement, there is, 1. the fohkw vabohu, the 
formless abyss of evil, 2. the thought (the frvoia, see 
gr iv. 12), by bls this big he arel a form, 
8. the im or tific purpose (érSupunors 

which, si this thought makes itself manifest 
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the objective ephere of the active life. In other 
words, as the thought is the form of the feeling, so is 
the shaped purpose, or what is here called the imagin- 
ation, form of the evil thought. Our Saviour 
ives the same gradations, Matt. xv. 19: ‘‘ Out of the 
eat proceed evil thoughts” (8:arcyio0) rernpol, evil 
i Saeey subjective, not yet shaped into 
intent), and then follows the awful brood of 
the later born, odyoi, worxeias, xAowal, BAacgyula, 
“murders, adulteries, thefts, blasphemies.” They 
are all in the thought; they are all in the mother- 
heart, that deep seat of moral character that lies be- 
low the formative consciousness—that is, the con- 
scious thought and still more conscious 
Take the worst one apparently of these hideous 
births; a man may not have formed the purpose of 
murder, fear may have kept him from extreme 
stage ; he may never have entertained the though 
consciously, the habitual educating power of law, or 
other influences of a social or of a ious kind, 
may have prevented even this objective form of evil 
from rising in his soul; but it may lie in his heart 
nevertheless, and even be active there, for this dark 
lace is not a mere blank capacity, or receptacl 
t has its processes, its choosings, ita willings, an 
even its unconscious - Qur Saviour de- 
clares neither more nor less than this when he makes 
it the procreative source of evil thoughts (3:aAcy:cp0l), 
and so does the Apostle, 1 John iii, 15; ‘“‘ Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer.” This idea 
of the unconscious heart, as under! all moral 
character, is deeply grounded in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Hence the peculiar expression 35 5» m3, 
to ascend, come up, in the heart, or above the heart. 
See Jer. iii. 16; 2 Sam. xi. 20, with other places, 
One of the most striking is in Ezek. xi. 5: “Thus 
shall ye say to the house of Israel, 0339 Midpa 
TAS 3K, the upgoings of your spirit, I know 
every one of them,”—implying how deeply-unknown 
they might be in their source, even to those who were 
the subjects of them. 

Bit 5D 34 pd: Only evil, nothing but evil, 
all the ery day, and every moment of every 
day. If this is not total depravity, how can 
express it? There is an intense aversion to the 

in some minds. It is shared by many who 
would admit that human depravity is taught in the 
Bible, and that it is great. This term, however, of 
our older and more exact theologians, shocks them. 
The feeling comes, in some measure, from a misap- 
prehension of its true meaning. It is a term of ez- 
tenstty, rather than of intensify. It is o d to 
partial, to the idea that man is sinful in paemCnieAL 
and innocent, or sinless, in another, or sinful in some 
acts and pure in others. It affirms that he is all 
wrong, in all things, and all the time. It does not 
mean that man is as bad as the devils, or that every 
man is as bed as every other, or that any man is as 
bad as he possibly may be, or may become. That 
there are degrees of intensity, but no limit to the 
universality or extent of the evil in the soul. So say 
the Scriptures, and eo says the awakened conscience. 

There seems to be an allusion to the psychologi- 
eal division of Gen. vi. 5, in Heb. iv. 12. The extent 
and depth of human sinfulness are kept from the ob- 

jective consciousness by the ignorance or denial of 
the egret ae para conveyed—the pur- 
proses, ta, an e heart. According to 
the Apostle, it is the office of “the living word 
(4 Adyos (ay ual dvepyhs, vivid and inworking), sharp- 


er than a two-edged sword, and piercing even to the 
dividing (the division line) of soul and spirit ” (xveipa 
and wuz?) to make these distinctions, and bring them 
home to the human conscience. Hence it is called 
xprvicds feat ay ited xapsias =e a ier 
i exposer e purposes and the think- 
ings of the heart.” In this 7s évdbunois corre- 
sponds locally to “2, and So to Miatnea. The 
terms are no mere redundant tautology, any more 
than those used above for soud and spirit. The bare 
dichotomic view fails to explain the e of the 
spall eae Nala as given in its Greek or Hebrew 
terms. e Greek words, however, are less precise 
than the Hebrew, since both foi and évSiunors 
may be used for the purpose or the thought.—T. L.] 
And it repented the Lord.—Most truly, as 
Keil rightly remarks, is this sentence so pronounced 
on man alone, directly against the angcl-interpreta- 
tion. On that hypothesis the angels must have been 
the original authors of the corruption; and so in con- 
sistency with Gen. iii, where the serpent is first sen- 
tenced, ought the first doom here to have been pro- 
nounced upon the sinning angels.—It repented 
Jehowah.—A peculiarly strong anthropopathic ex- 
pression, which, however, presents the truth that 
God, in consistency with his immutability, assumes a 
c position in respect to changed man (Ps. 
xviii. 27), and that, as oT the inipenitent man 
who identifies himself with the sin, he must assume 
the appearance of hating the sinner in the sin, even 
as he hates the sin in the sinner. But that Jehovah, 
notwithstanding, did not begin to hate man, is shown 
in the touching anthropomorphism that follows 
“and it grieved him in his heart.” The first kind 
of language is explained in the flood, the second in 
the revelation of Peter, 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, and ch. 
iv. 6. Against the corruption of man, though ex- 
tending even to the depths of his heart, there is 
placed in contrast God’s deep ‘grieving in his 
heart.” But as the repentance of God does not take 
away his unchangeableness and his counsel, but 
htly establishes them, so neither does God’s 
grieving detract from his immutability in blessed- 
nesa, but shows, rather, God’s deep feeling of the 
distance between the blessedness to which man was 
39 oe and his painful perdition. Delitzsch does 
indeed maintain it, as most real or actual truth, that 
God feels repentance, and he does not equate this 
position with the doctrine of God’s unchangeable- 
ness, unless it be with the mere remark that the pain 
and purpose of the divine wrath are only moments 
in an slain lan of redemption, which cannot 
become out its efficacy without a movement 
in the Godhead. And yet movement is not change. 
—I will d man.—To man in the wider sense 
pertains the human sphere of life; therefore it is said 
that the beasts too be destroyed. Of any cor- 
ruption that had entered into the animal there is no 
mention (see ver. 12). The perishing of the beasta, 


is, | therefore, can only have meaning as a sharing in the 


atonement for human sins (Jer. xii, 4; xiv. 5; Hos. 
iv. 8; Joeli. 18; Zeph. i, 8. Knobel). It is rather 
as a consequence of the dependence of the animal 
world upon man that it is joined with him in joy and 
sorrow. Weare not to of it as something per- 
sonified together with man, but as the symbolic im- 

rsonal extension of his o: —But Noah 
ound “In these words there breaks forth 
from the dark cloud of wrath the mercy which givea 
security for the preservation and restoration of hu- 
manity.” Keil, 
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[Nors ox tHe Drvove Rerentine, Gen. vi. 6.— 
We do not gain much by attempts to explain 
sophically such states or movements of the divine 
mind, They are strictly &fjnre—ineffable. So the 
Scripture itself represents them: “For my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, saith the Lord; as the heav- 
ens are high above the earth, so high are my ways 
above your ways, and my thoughts above your 
thoughts,”—that is, my thinking, my mode of think. 
ing, above your thinking. And then these same 
Scriptures, so far transcending all philosophy in the 
abstract declaration of the ineffable difference, fur- 
nish us helps by means of finite conceptions, human 
representations, anthropopathisms, as we learnedly 
call them, condescensions, “accommodations.” Let 
us not vainly attempt to get above them, as though 
they were made for lower minds, whilst we, from 
some higher position, as it were, can look over them, 
or see through them, and are thus enabled to dis- 
ara with their aid. If they are accommodations, 

us be accommodated by them ; since here all hu- 
man minds are very much ona par. Our right feel- 
ing is much more concerned in this than our right 
understanding. We cannot rise to God, and we 
should reverently adore the effort, if we may so call 
it, which he makes to come down to us, to enter into 
the sphere of the finite, to think our thinking, and 
thus to converse with us in our own language. 
Without this there can be no intercourse between 
the infinite and the finite mind. God’s putting him- 
self in the place of man is the idea and the key of all 
saben Ea this sense, nde nature itself has an 
anthropopathic language. e must put our feet 
upon the lower rounds of this ladder thus let down 
to us,—in other words, we must use these accommo- 
dations, use them reverently, honestly, thankfully, 
or have in the mind a total blank in respect to all 
those conceptions of God that most concern us as 
moral beings. Talk as we will of impassibility, we 
must think of God as having d3n, affections, some- 
thing connecting him with the human, and, therefore, 
human in some aspect or measure of ent. 
We must either have in our thoughts a blank intel- 
lectuality making only an intellectual difference be- 
tween good and evil (if that can be called any differ- 
ence at all), or we are compelled to bring in some- 
thing emotional, and that, too, with a measure of 
intensity corresponding to other differences by which 
the divine exceeds the human. Without this, the 
highest form of scientific or philosophic theism has 
no more of religion than the blankest atheism. We 
could as well worship a system of mathematics as 
such a theistic indifference. The emotional in view 
of the true and the right, the evil and the false, is a 
higher thing than the intellectual perception of them, 
even could we suppose such separable cognition. 
We do not rightly see the true, or truly see the 
right, unless we love it; we do not truly see the evil 
or the false, unless we have the opposite affection. 
It belongs to the very essence or being of the ideas. 
Such emotional is the highest thing in man, and is it 
rational to suppose that all this is a blank in the 
ot being of God? Reason may sometimes go 
safcly in affirming what it cannot define, and recon- 
cile with other and lower tions. Thus here, 
ap intellectual and a moral necessity may compel us 
to say that the idea of the emotional in the divine has 
a veritable existence, though the conception utterly 
fails to reach it; just as reason truly the infi- 
nite in mathematics, and with as clear a certainty as 
that of any finite ratio, though sense and imagina- 


tion are both transcended by it. It may know the 
a thing is, that it must be, though not how it is. So 
here, @ moral necessity compels us to hold that there 
is such a region of the divine emotional, most in 
orgy Alpha Rag real, if we may make degrees, 
than wledge or intellectuality—the very ground, 
in fact, of the divine personal being. 

If we would carefully examine, too, our own feel- 
ings, we would find that it is not alone a supposed 
repugnance to reason that is the ground of the diff. 
culty. We do not raise the objection of anthropo- 
pathism when love is ascribed to God, and yet it is 
as strictly anthropopathic as the divine indignation, 
or the divine sorrow. An unemotional love is atterly 
inconceivable. It is inseparable, too, from the other 
elementa. Love for the good has no meaning except 
as involving displeasure at the evil; and sorrow, to 
speak humanly, is but the blending of the two emo 
tions in view of the loss or marring of the lovely, and 
the predominance of the unloved. And in this we 
have the thought so fearful, whilst so attractive and 
sublime: the intensity of the one must be the meas- 
ure of the intensity of the other. Depart in the least 
from the idea of indifferentism, and we have no limit 
but infinity. God either cares nothing about what 
we call good and evil—or, as the heaven of heavens 
is high above the earth, so far do his love for the 
good, and his hatred of evil, exceed, in their inten- 
sity, any corresponding human affection. 

The great business, therefore, of the interpreter 
of Scripture is to determine philologically the nature 
of the emotion expressed by these words, and thea 
the theologian is to take them in their highest inter 
sity, and in such a way as shall not be in contradio 
tion with other divine attributes, whether given to 
us by clear reason, or revealed to us in the Scrip 


turea. Thus it will be found that this word, Cf, 


rendered in Niphal to repent, has a dual relation, the 
firat and ey to the feeling, the second to the 
purpose, The first connects itself with what may 
be called the onomatepic significance, to sigh, 
draw the breath ; hence ingemuit, doluit, as Gesenius 
es it. Hence penituit eum, it repented him, in 
e sense of sorrow. The anthropopathism thus ¢t- 
pressed is the more touching form, and the whole 
context shows that it is the one predominantly 2- 
tended here. It is no change of purpose, no confer 
sion of mistake, but a most affecting representation 
of the divine pity and tenderness. The 
following shows this: ‘and he was grieved at 
heart,” when he saw how this fair world, which be 
had once pronounced “good, exceeding good,” bed 
become marred and full of evil. In the course of 
its applications the word naturally gets also the other 
or more secondary, yet quite common sense of change 
of purpose. It is thus used, 1 Sam. xv. 29: “God 
will not lie, neither does he repent; he is not maa 
that he should repent ’’—literally, ‘‘man to repent, 
—that is, he does not repent like man with change 
of plan or purpose. The other, and more primary 
idea, comes also in this very passage relating to 
as appears ver. 85; unless, contrary to all rules of 
criticism, we would bring the writer in immediate 
and palpable contradiction with himself. See als 
Ps. cx. 4. The repenting of sorrow is the anthropo- 
pathism that is always to be sup when the lan 
guage is applied directly to Deity; as Ps. evi 45, 


yor SAD CM5%, “and he repented according 
the greatneas of his mercy ;” Ps. xo, 13, “ Retura 
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Jehovah—how long !—and let it repent thee conoern- 
ing thy servants.” 

As an instance of the way in which words branch 
out into various meanings, till they sometimes get al- 
most a reverse sense, it may gta how ep word, 
in this very conjugation, geta the meaning of reveng- 
foe oecather oF ing. It comes from the prima- 
ry idea of breathing, tdlog relief from the eam bite 

of pent-up indignation. hen thus applied to 
the anthropopathism is terrific, and yet the context 
always shows that no other term could so eae 
the vebemency of the indignation; as in Is. i, 24 
3280 OMIN, well rendered, to the letter, “I will 
Sy suractiieg toncking ka the’ suikroponasien, tras 
is e anthropopathism, from 
>. creatnesggf the long-suffering that appears in the 
Vere . Compare Ezek. v. 18; xxxi. 16; 
xxxii. 31. More nearly allied, however, both to the 
aia and to the sense we have traced in Gen. vi. 
the Piel idea of consolation. It is the sympathiz- 
tng sorrow, as in Gen. |. 21, where Joseph comforts 
his brethren by palliating their guilt. Its primary 
sense, as well as its tenderness, appears in what is 
immediately added, 02> 52 “DI"1 COMIN OND, 
“and he soothed them, and spake to their heart.” 
Compare Is, xl. 1, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo- 
ple,” and especially Ps. xxiii. 4, where it expresses 
the soothing care of the shepherd for the wearied, 
panting sheep. It is this sense of sympathizing sor- 
row that makes the exquisite beauty of its tender- 
ness. —T. L.} 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The character of the Alexandrian Judaism, as 
imolined to the Gnostic and the apocryphal, needs to 
de recognized in order that we may estimate its in- 
fluence upon the old and traditional exegesis of this 
passage, and on the passage itself as given in the 
codices of the Septuagint. 

2. There is a difference between the biblical and 

hal measure of the doctrine respecting the 
demons, analogous to the difference between faith 
and superstition, or the difference between the sensus 
communis of a sound theology and the hankering 
taste of a mere theosophy. 

3. The Scripture distinguishes between corrupt- 
ing mixed-marriages of the pious and the ess, 
which, according to their point of departure (that is, 
sensual satisfaction), draw down the nobler part into 
community with the base, and unlike 
among those of different religious communions, 
which may draw up those of lower standing to the 
stand-point of the more elevated. It is because there 
lies lly at the ground of the latter a moral 
moting To the first class beliegs nest to our his- 

marriage of Esau, the Midianitic connec- 
umb. xxv., yet only in conditional measure, 
aince, in this case, there is mention only of licentious 
amours), the marriages of the Isradlites with the Ca- 
naanitish women (Juadg. iii.), the Delilah of Samson, 
the hag wives of Solomon, Jezebel in Israel, 
Athaliah in Judah (both having a fearful efficacy for 
the corruption of the people), the daughters of San- 
ballat (Neh. xiii. 28), who gave occasion for the false 
worship on Gerizim. To these, if we regard the 
essence of the matter, we may add the case of Hero- 
dias in the New Testament, and connect with them 
analogous examples in the history of the church and 
of the worid, even to our own day. To the other 


19 


toes 


ity | ti 


class belong such cases as that of Thamar, the mar 
es of Moses, cal petea Saray 
of the sons of Naomi (see Book o 


ons. From this contrast it appears that a mere 
zeal in the abstract against mixed marriages is not 
grounded on the Bible, but that it depends on this 
whether the motive for the contraction of 

is the instruction of the one who occupies the lower 
position, or a religious apostasy of the higher. And so, 
too, the political and civic conception of mesalliances 
is to be determined by fundamental positions of a 
moral and religious kind. In the universal treatment 
of this question, there comes also into consideration 
the moral predominance and the social priority of 
the man, as well as the great religious influence of 
a wifé, especially of the zealous, or of the bigoted 


e, 

4. Between the moral and ennobling satisfao- 
tion in female beauty, as, for example, in the love 
of Jacob and Rachel, and the satisfaction of sensual 
desire, there is a specific difference. Beyond a 
doubt, a satisfaction of the latter kind is meant in 
our text, as plainly appears from the expression: 
“‘they took them wives of all (that is, without ex- 
ception) that pleased them.” Such a wide choice is 
unknown to the moral love. The language appeara, 
too, to hint at a Cainite polygamy. The expression 
mind, as used of the daughters of men, is to be 
thus determined. . 

5. The Bible Ps dopa of re ale as it 
becomes a symbo esignation of a falling away 
from God into idolatry, doiaraines itself—not solely 
by the outward mark, that is, as lacking the ritual 
of marriage—but also by the inward evidence as to 
whether the spirit-life sinks into sensuality through 
the sensual connection, And such a sexual life is 
here evidently intended. As the true iage be- 
comes a symbol of the connection between Jehovah 
and his people, because in ita looking to the eternal 
it coheres with it in the generic bridal idea, so does 
the impure sexual connection become a symbol of: 
apostasy, because it has in common with it the 
characteristic feature of unspirituality and carnality. 
It lies, therefore, in the very nature of the thing, 
that the first kind of sexual intercourse conducts to 
lawful (the marriage-law), and conforms to. 
the true and faithful in the chastity of the spirit,. 
whilst the latter hates chastity and loves change. 

6. Lust and cruelty are psychologically twin- 
forms, like despotism and m or the harem 
life in all its forms, Jezebel, Athaliah, Herodias, 
are world-historical types. Women like these have 
shown themselves to be murderesses of the prophets, 
So, too, the authoress of Nero’s persecutions had to 
be his wife Poppea, a bigoted Jewish proselyte 
see Lenman: “Studies in the History of Apostolic 

imes.” Greifswald, 1856). In this tendency of 
lust can we explain the common disobedience of 
degenerate sons towards their pious parents, the 
disowning of modest Sethite maidens in favor of 
Cainite beauties, the existence of polygamy and: 
licentious disorder, and, everywhere, what is called 
‘“‘the emancipation of the flesh.” Therefore is i: 
that this race is a prefiguring example of the antino- 
mists of ‘‘the last time” (Matt. xxiv.; Epistle of 
Jude; 3 Peter ii.) From the violence of action, 
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moreover, can we explain the oppression of the 
weak and miserable, and the spreading of infinite 
sorrow. 

7. A physiologist might find it very conceivabl 
that the offspring of such unbridled lust, as exhibited 


in the intercourse of the hitherto unimpaired Sethites | i 


with the Cainite women, might be a race in whom 
bodily strength would present itself in an unusual 
degree, in connection with spiritual savageness. 
This, however, is doubted by Kurtz (Part 1, p. sa 

8. The first mention of the divine judi oe 
of the Spirit of God, ver. 3. 

9. The first mention of worldly favor in instruct- 
ive and significance, ver. 4. 

10. In respect to God’s repentance, see above 
(comp. Numb. xxiii. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 29). <A well- 
known school does not hesitate to bring into the 
idea of the divine being the conception of muta- 
bility, even in its relation to other questions (for 
example, the doctrine of Communicatio idiomatum). 
We should, however, always distinguish between 
symbolic and pia eng anthropopathism. Besides, 
we must not ound the judgment of God, ver. 5, 
with the judgment of God, ch. viii. 21. 

11. Fy found grace. As innocent children 
died in the flood, and as, moreover, there may have 
been always individuals lees guilty who nevertheless 
fell under the judgment, so does oe in the 
exception of the pious Noah become more con- 
spicuous. But in Noah, moreover, the kernel, or 
root-stem of humanity, still remaining comparatively 
eound, was the subject of the divine mercy. The 
y7, the gracious, fair, and saving condescension, 
a here for the first time in full distinctness. 

is showing grace to Noah in this world casts a ray 
of light upon the destiny of the innocent infant- 
world that sunk with the guilty, and of the race 
erally, as judged in the other world (see 1 Pet. 
19; ch. iv. 6). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The fall and tion of the first human race in 
its detail: 1. Ungodly lust; 2. wanton deeds of 
violence; 8. the lawless commingling of the pious 
rh atti pe sane 
the Holy Spirit, nt 0 m 

course.—How the warnings of God die away 
unheard in a race.—The higher the stand- 
point the deeper the fall—The sanctifying of the 
true feeling of beauty in contrast with the wanton 
disposition.—The sanctifying of the true hero-power 
in contrast with the wanton love of violence.—The 
deep connection between carnality and cruelty.—The 
‘sanctifying of marriage. The whee i ects of 
unchastity. The contagious power o evil especiall 
‘of lust and injustice—God’s behoiding it at all 
‘times.—How the divine repenting reflects itself in 
ithe heart of the pious Noabh.—The godly mourning 
“ef the pious over the corruption of these times; its 
high significance: 1. as an animating sign of the 
‘divine compassion; 2. as a terrifying sign of the 
divine judgment—How man draws with him, in 
his doom, the surrounding nature—even in his cor- 
ruption.—The sufferings of children on account of 
itheir parents.—The sufferings of the animal world 
on account of man.—Noah the chosen of God: 1. 
As the prophet of the divine spirit and of its judg- 
ment upon the earth; 2. as the priest of his 
and of a new humanity; 3. asa kingly hero in his 


steadfastness against a whole race.—The 


God, how it excepted one man, N: out of the 
common judgment.—Grace for the one, in its effect 
coming 


Brace for the many, that is, for the whole 
uman race.—The second ancestor a child of 


Sranxe: Ver. 2. Lorser: It is a great mercy 
when the Holy Spirit through its word punishes, 
and strives with, men; on the con , the highest 
diafavor and punishment when it is withdr- «1. 
leaves the world unpunished —Ver. 3: .%*: ¢.. 
time God gave also to the Amorites four hundred 
years (ch. xv. 16), to the Jews also, after the death 
of Christ, forty y to Nebuchadnezzar one year 
(Dan. iv. 29), and to Ninevah forty days, for repent- 
ance.—Ver. 4; Tho security and carnality of men is 
a sign of God’s judgments drawing nigh (Matt. xxiv. 
88—88).—Evil examples (Book of Wisdom iv. 12; 
Sirach xiii. 1). Reckless and unlike marriages 
draw after them only clear perdition.—The contempt 
of the divine word is the most grievous sin, for from 
it all others have their oo How great the 
patience and long-suffering of God! The oppression 
of the poor and wretched is a t sin, and draws 
God's judgment after it—Ver. 7: Though the litde 
ones are comprehended in the calamity, we must 
not, on that account, charge God with unrighteous- 
neas (he might have foreseen that they would tread 
in the footeteps of their parents, or he may have 
taken them without prejudice to their soul’s bleased- 
ness).—Ver. 8, Luraxr: This way of speaking ex- 
cludes merit and extols faith.—Scuaéprr: The 
first begins ita course in the sphere of Adam :__ 
Eve’s single personality, then, by and with Cain it 
enters into the family life, thence showing itself in 
the members of a whole line, it now reaches its last 
stage of antediluvian development; it advances to 
the fall of a world.—Vers. 1, 2. Hzrprx: The more 
intimate they are, the nearer they live together, the 
more do they infect each other with their breath, 
and defile each other with their disease; each be- 
comes ce st at tg ares of a more multi- 
plied and su evi great kingdoma, states, 
and cities are still mournful evidences of this fact.— 
CaLyin: By such a title of honor (sons of God) 
Moses upbraids them with their unthankfulness, in 
that, forsaking their heavenly father, they become 
outcasta, as it were, and expose themselves to ruin. 
—Lutnee: The flood comes not on this account 
merely, that the race of Cain was corrupt and evil, 
but because the race of the righteous, who had be 
lieved God, had fallen into idolatry. So God does 
not hasten the last day because heathen, Jews, and 
Turks are less, but because, by means of the 
Pope, and the fanatica, the church itself has become 
full of errora—From all, that is, whom they loved, 
took they to themselves wives. That would be the 
love of diversity. Or, before all, namely, that to 
them the female race (the sex without tion) 
had become everything. The worth 6r unworthi 
ness of the person came not into consideration. 
Probably it was incest; it was certainly polygamy. 
Luruzr ; They disdained the simplicity, seriousness, 
and modest deportment of their young wome, 
which had attracted the holy patriarchs, not amor 
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ously, hg risa and suffered themselves to be 
wantoning that srossedel 


church, or the Laren, His the tru ps 
to a censure pronounced by Methuselah or ech). 
They are the words of an anxious heart; according 
to the of Seri God ia troubled, that 
i the holy people which is full of love 
to every man. Such sorrow is oe the sorrow 
of the Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 80).—THe sams: When 
the spirit of doctrine is gone there departs also the 
spirit of prayer.—Oatvin: As long as God holds 
back punishment he contends, to a certain extent, 
alent bin ary if he hare inact to re- 
pentance by threateni or wi t tenings 
by way of example. Now he declares, as though in 
weariness, that he desires no longer to contend.— 
Berlenburger Bible: Where the Spirit of God Is, 
there it condemns sin. His presence 
pline are inseparable (Book of Wisdom xii.)—The 
same: Let no one believe that he can do without 
such a chastening of the Almighty. We see it in 
little children.—Oatvin: This contempt of God 
gave birth to pride, and, pride full blown, they be- 
gan to break Ae yoke. pea d rified themselves 
in their deeds of shame, an e robbers of 
renown, 80 called.—TnHe same: That was the first 
nobility in the world; so that no one t please 
himeelf with a longer or more renowned series of 
ancestors.—THs saME: There is nothing in itself 
to be condemned in the desire of celebrity, it vis 
useful that rank should have place in the world; 
yet, as inordinate ambition ever deserves blame, 80, 
when there is added to it the tyrannical cruelty of 
the more powerful, in their scorn of the w it 
becomes an intolerable evil.—Vers. 5-7. Roos: Be- 
fore, the flood of sins; after it, the sin-flood. With- 
out a doubt has God impressed this feeling upon his 
saints, though no one in a human way is capable of 
it, according to its true divine nature. Wrath is 


proper for a king and a magistrate, but pain (for 


and his disci-| their brethren 


just, mast correspond to the 


sin) ia peoulfar to the Creator, who has love for his 
creature, and before whose eyes that creature stands 
as one utterly corrupt, unthankful, and apostate.— 
Tae same: A destruction of man and beast must 
be their ends But, whether this destruction is to 
be through water or through fire, God has not yet 
in these words revealed. 

Grriace: The Sethites are here presented as a 
warning to the Israelites. God allows no one of 
his greater judgments to take place without giving 
a respite for repentance after its announcement. 
Lather’s interpretation takes the repentance and 
the as the same with that which des 
in the children of God. (Examples which 
Luther presents: Abraham’s prayer for Sodom; 
Samuel’s sorrow for Saul; Christ’s weeping over 
Jerusalem.) 

Lisco: Flesh; that is, a people wholly sunk in 
sin. Despise not thy day of grace. 


Carver (M : en members of the true 
church become degenerate, the judgments of God 
are not distant—The Nephilim: Despising God 


above; exercising violence and oppression towards 
below. Now are these names un- 
known, like the names of many others who have 
sought for empty fame. In the heathen world there 
are such people as heroes, men honored as demi- 
; and truly there lic in these and other early 
dications sa aaa the fountains of man : the 
heathen legends coneerning the gods. emi- 
of the heathen are, in fact, the heroes of 
umanity, such as sy ahaa for example; but they 
have, doubtless, an original national origin for the 
most part which does not go back beyond the flood.) 
—Noah, the one righteous man in an entire corrupt 
world.—The eyes of the Lord are upon those who 
fear him.—TauseE (p. 48): The judgment of God 
upon the first world a warning example for our 
time: 1. In to the first world being ripe for 
jadgment; 2. in respect to the manner in which 
executed this sentence.—Micnow : This is the 
very climax of corruption, when men will not suffer 
themselves to be reproved by the spirit of God. The 
repenting of God (see Numb. xxiii. 19). It denotes 
God’s dealing with men, which, th at all times 
vior of men. 


THIRD 


PART. 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD'S JUDGMENT AND OF THE WORLD'S RENEWING BY MEANS 
OF THE FLOOD. THE FLOOD AND THE DROWNED RACE. THE ARK AND THE SAVED 
HUMANITY. (THE ARK AS A TYPE OF THE PIOUS FAMILY, OF THE PIOUS STATE, 
AND OF THE CHURCH). (Car. VI. 9-Caur. VIII. 19) 


FIRST SECTION. 
The Calling of Noah. The Ark. 


ooumGe 
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9 These are the generations [tholedoth] of Noah; Noah was a just’ man and 


rfect in 


10 his generations [in his times], and Noah walked with God. And Noah begat three sons, 
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11 Shem, Ham and Japheth. The earth also was corrupt” before God [im relation to Goa], and 
*2 the earth was filled with violence [im relation tomen]. Ant God looked’ upon the earth 
and behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted * his way [walk or conduct] upon the 

13 earth. And God said unto Noah, the end of all flesh‘ is come before me; for the earth 

is filled with violence through‘ them [before them] ; and behold I will destroy * them with the 

14 earth. Make thee an ark of gopher-wood [cypress—e resinous wood] ; rooms shalt thou make 

15 in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. And this is the fashion 

which thou shalt make it of; the length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, 

16 the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. A window [a sky-light} 

shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish it above [downward—not above 
on the side, but from the top surface downwards through the different stories]: and the door of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second and third stories shalt thou make it. 

17 And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, 

wherever is the breath of life under heaven; and everything that is in the earth shall 

18 die [expire—yield thebreath]: But with thee will I establish my covenant; and thou shalt 

19 come into the ark, thou and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. And 

of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep 

20 them alive with thee; they shall be male and female. Of fowls after their kind, and of 

cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of the earth after his kind, two of every 

21 sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive. And take thou unto thee of all food 
‘ that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee [fora store], and it shall be for food for thee 

22 and for them. Thus did Noah according to all that God commanded him. 

Cu. VII. 1 And the Lord said unto Noah, come thou and all thy house into the ark ; for 
2 thee have I seen righteous before me in this generation. Of every clean beast thou 
’ shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and his female, and of beasts that are not clean 

by two, the male and his female. Of fowls also of the air by sevens, the male and the 

female ; to keep seed alive upon the earth. For yet seven days, and I will cause it to 
rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights; and every living substance that I have 
made will I destroy from the face of the earth. And Noah did according to all that 
the Lord commanded him. And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of 
waters was upon the earth. And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his 
sons’ wives with him, into the ark, because of the waters of the flood [trom before, or from 
the face of arta Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and 
9 of every thing that creepeth upon the earth, There went in two and two fe pairs] unto 
Noah into the ark, the male and the female, as God [Elohim] had commanded Noah. 


ioe) “JI o3 Or OO 


(? Ver.9.—p"%, primary sense, fidelity, truthfulness. BOE), primary senso, soundness, integrity. That the 
terms are comparative is shown by the qualifying word that follows, THIN, in his generations. The language 
gives no countenance to the opinion of Knobel, that Noah is represented as a man of spotless innocence, and that the 
author of this account knew not of any fall. So the Jewish interpreters take it, some of whom, as Rashi and Maimonides 
both tell us, go so far as to say that he would not have been so called in comparison with Abraham. Wenn cy3IoONN MR: 
see remarks on this phrase as used in the account of Enoch.—T. L.] oe joe 

(3 Ver. 11.— ner, primary sense, depression, sinking down. Hence, corruption, destruction.—T. L.] 

{? Ver. 12.—N"%5. And God saw the earth”—looked at the earth, and lo. Some would render: “saw that the 


t 
earth was ;’’ but the other mode is the more literal, as well as the more expressive. It may be called paca ‘beige amy 
expressing something like surprise, but it is all the more striking on that very account ‘‘Had corrupted its way.” 


TOIT TR M°MwM. This may be taken physically as well as morally. 1375, ite way, its mode of life. Men were 
becoming monsters, sinking down into brutality—becoming dehumanised through lust and cruelty. “iD 53, all fest. 
Dr. Murphy well remarks, that ‘‘this should teach us to beware of applying an inflexible conan ( to such terms as elf 
when thus used; since the mention of the whole race “ does not prec! the exception of Nosh and his family.”” Com- 
mentary on Gen. p. 210.—T. L.] 

(* Ver. 13.—W2 br VR. “Tke end of all flesh is come up, "D> , before me (to my face).” Or it may be rendered 
in the present, comes up before me, giving it more the sense of a prediction (or an event seen to be inevitable unless pre- 
vented soon) than ofa threatened judgment. The language is remarkably graphic; as though the events of time, as it 
moves on, or the roll unfolds itself, come up before the immovable, unchanging God, and the poriods of a long series 


were drawing nigh in their development. In this view, >> of ver. 18 would be taken in its universaiity. Through human 
wickedness and corruption there will be an end of man (of the whole human race without exception) unless means are 
taken for the preservation of a sound humanity, in the destruction of those who are becoming dehumaniszed. SIIB, 
another most graphic expression—filled with violence before the face of them. "Wherever they spread, violence and corrup- 
tion goes with them, and before them. Oompare the description of Leviathan, Job xli. 14, TIN yw "26> » ‘terror 
moves swiftly before him.” ‘Lo, I am destroying them (with) the earth ” TINT RS cn ney . Another view takes 
7 LNEAWES as in apposition with the preceding pronoun, and as explanatory of it. It sounds harsh in rendering, but fs 
somewhat fayored grammatically by the fact that PR, where it is occasionally to be rendered with, always denotes the 
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dosest and most essential union, and, on this ground, it is that it comes to denote the nearest and moat direct object of the 
verb—“‘ will destroy them, the very earth,” as the means of their destruction. Other rendcrings are, upon the earth 


(MS for 53), with reference to 1 Kings ix. 25; Ps. lxvii, 2; and from the earth (MN for MNO), 2 Kings xxiii. 85; but 
the examples cited for these fail to bear out the interpretation. See Rosenmiiller. It may be offered as a conjecture entitled 
to some attention, that the Hiphil participle mnws may have the permissjve sense which sometimes belongs to it (see 
Deut. il. 28; Gen. xxiv. 17; xxv. 80; Is. Ixiil. 15 etal.; Glassii Phil., p. 836), instead of the causatire, and then it 
would be a case of double government: “ And lo I am suffering them to corrupt the earth; in which case PN would 
have its usual sense of the direct object, and there would be no need of the sudden change in MMW from the sense of 


sorrupting to that of ng, although they are nearly allied; as though it were a reason for the interpos:tion instead 
ef n threatening of it. Lo am letting them ruin the earth, if they are permitted thus to have their way. The interpre- 
tation; evnerally are against this, but it may be grammatically supported, and has some grounds in the context as giving 
the merciful remedial aspect of the passage the predominance over the retributive. It may at least be offered as a 


conjecture. The M°MwWM of ver. 12 seems to be against it, but even that may be rendered, ‘all flesh is lelling its way 
become corrupt upon earth.”—T. L.} 
(* Ver. 14.—"B3 "¥%2. Rendered gopher-wood. The word occurs but once in the Scriptures. It is, however, 


etymolo the same with the Greek cvwdpiccos (cypress, the same radical consonan rk pr), and may a!so 
be as related to the Latin juniperus (g(n) pr). It may denote say recineds eecd wick ic at the samo time light 


and —T.L. 

[* Ver. ie bso : used only of the Great Deluge, except Ps. xxix. 10, where it comes in asa hyperbole in the 
description of a great storm and inundation. Lange, Gesenius, and others, derive it from >3°, to which they give the 
senesc fluzil, though it occurs only in some noun derivatives, the Hiphil sense being remotely secondary. The sense of 
flowing, however, in bo , if it has it at all, is quite different from the conception we have of the deluge. It is the flowing 
of streams, rivers, rivulcts, as secn in the derivative O37 + sumer, rivus. Aben Ezra gives us tho views of the older 
Jewish grammarians. Ono class of these make it from 533, comparing {t with Is. xxiv. 4, PANM M53) M238, 
“in mourning and desolate is the earth,”—giving to 539 the sense of ruin and wasteness. This accounts for the dagesh 
in 3. It isdagesh compensative, they say, for the swallowed 3, or 512% for $9590, juet as 3539 (from 333) for F§239. 
It is certainly much easier, etymologically, to account for it in this way, than by making it from 555, whieh would rather 
give the form 5320. Others make it from 553 confundit, and regard it as equal to 53540, the dagcsh arising from the 
swallowing, as the Jowish grammarians call it, of the first s following. They compare it, in its full form, to babtn 
from 550, Is. xxxv. 8, or 5353), Ps. lviii. 9. Either of these conceptions of ruin, desolation, and confusion, suits better 
with the idea of the great catastrophe than simply that of flowing, especially regarded as the flowing of ariver. And 
then, aceording to these acute authorities, we have a reason for the addition of "9, “the mabbul of wazlers,”” which 
would be a mere tautology, and, in this case, a feeble tautology, if the word simply meant flowing. It was a wastencss, 
a rutin, a desolation, a confusion, or mingling together of all things (5153), by means of waters. Hence the special 
descriptive term used of this great event, and intended to show that it was sui generis, so that It comes to be used 
like a proper name.—T. L) 

(? Vor. 18.—M°"D. Lange makes It from "3, a root not found; and the metathesis from “M3 is harsh and 
unexampled. The Jewish grammarians and lexicographers make it from M3 == RS, primary sense, to cut, referring 
to the severance of the victim in sacrifice on the making of a covenant. Sce Ps. 1.6, M31 229 "MAD "NID, “who 
have made (cud) a covenant (with me) by sacrifice.” Further on this word and idea, soe Exogetical and Notes.—T. L.) 


THE FLOOD. PRELIMINARY REMARES, heathenism the patriarch of the flood belongs to 


particular nations who received the account from 
regarded him as their national 


1. The Literature.—See Com. on Matthew, P A him, and who also 


The present work, p.119. Watcn.: Bibl. Theo 
p.100. Danz: “‘ Universal Lexicon,” p.918. Wainer, 
Real Lexicon, article, Noah, Herzoc, Real eNe 
celopedia, article, Noah. Kurrz: ‘ History of the Old 
Testament,” i. p. 81. Kwosg1, p. 81.—[ Article, Del- 
age, Kitro: ‘ Bib. Encyc.” tf i, p. 5642.—Article, 
Noah, Surru’s “ Bib. Dict.” vol. ii., p. 562.—T. L.] 
The Hebrew name of the Great Flood (5329) 
Lather rendered by the word Sin-flué, or Sindflut. 
The latest edition of the paar Bible ce pdr 
this designation. Through a misunderstan of the 
expresgion it became afterwards Sandie, Piocuon 
in the “‘ Theological Studies and Criticisms,” 1834, III. 
Deuirzsca, p. 628. In old German the word six is 
found only at the beginning of compounds: it has 


the meaning ever, everywhere, complete. For exam- | y 


means ever-green. 

2. The Stories of the Flood No fact of Sacred 
History reflects itself in a more universal and mani- 
fold manner out the heathen legendary world 
than the Noachic Compare here the copious 
account of Lioxgen: “The Traditions of the Human 
Race,” p. 170; also Kxoprt, p. 75; Devirzscu, p. 
242. It is y interesting to study how the 
different nations have heathenized, m ized, in 
other words, nattonalized or localized the sacred and 
universal tradition (since by the very nature of 


middle point), and how they have confounded it 
with the story of Paradise, or of the creative daya. 
From this comes the varied deification of this flood- 
patriarch. Delitzsch distinguishes, 1. the West Asia- 
tic stories of the flood. e Babylonian flood of 
Xisuthrus: “the last of the ten antediluvian chiefs, 
as given by Berosus and Abydenus, and the Phoni- 
cian story of the victory of Pontus over Dem 
the earth sphere, as given by Sanchoniathon.’ 
With the Babylonian story of the flood he compares 
the narrative of the flood as given in the first of the 
Sibylline books, which, in its ground features, has 
some resemblance to the biblical. Next “the Phry- 
ian story of King ‘Ayvaxés or Nasvaxds Cos 
och) in Iconium, who, when over three hun 
ears old, announced the flood, and prayed with 
lamentation for his pees with which are connected 
coins of Apamea of the times of Septimius Severus, 
Macrinus, and Philip, representing a floating ark 
and the partial inscription, NQ.” So also 
the Armenian, which, as might feats pee agrees 
in ita locality with the biblical (Nicol. Damascen., 
Strabo). Then a Syrian d of which Lucian 
makes mention (De Syra Dea, ch. 18). 2. Hust 
Asiatic stories of the flood. The Persian, the Chi- 
nese ; the Indian of Menu, to whom Vishnu, taking 
the form of a fish, announces the flood, and whose 
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ship, drawn by this fish, lands upon Himarat. It 
presents itself to us in many forms. The oldest, 

et the latest known to us, is the story in Catapatha- 

rahmana(Weses, “Indian Studies,” 1850). Next to 
that is the story in Mah&bhfrata (Bopp, “ Diluvium,” 
1829), and in the Purana; its latest form is present- 
ed in the Bhagavata-Purana (ed. Bournout, 18277), 
which, according to Wilson, does not go back of the 
twelfth century after Christ. (In respect to all these 
forms of the story, see Ferix Nave: La Tradition 
Indienne du Déluge, Paris, 1851.) 8. Grecian sto- 
ries of the flood. “In the first place the story of 
Ogyges (Prato, in the 7tmcws,)* and the more en- 


account of Deucalion and Pyrrha (first in | tradition 


aarged 

Pindar, then by Apollodorus, b t nearer to the 
biblical account, also given by Plutarch, Lucian, 
and Ovid,+—both, in their ground features, stories 
of one and the same flood, but wholly Hellenized.” 
4. The stories of the people who were outside the 
commerce or intercourse of the Old World. The Cel- 
tic story of Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who, in the flood 
that arose from the outbreaking of the sea of Llion, 
and which swallowed up all men, made their escape 
in a bare boat (without sails), and again peopled 
Britain. More remote still, the flood-stories of the 
Mexicans, of the island inhabitants of Cuba, of the 
Peruvians, of the races on the upper Orinoco, of 
the Tahitians, and other insular peoples of the So- 
ciety Islands Archipelago. To = an arrangement 
according to the facts narrated, we may distinguish, 
1. Stories of the flood which identify it with the cre- 
ative catastrophes, namely: the Germanic story of 
the blood of the slain Ymer, which deluged the earth, 
and destroyed the oldest giant race. The Persian 
story of the rain of Zistar, which flooded the earth, 
and caused the death of the beasts of Ahriman. The 
Chinese story of Riuhoa (Licxem, p. 193; see on 
the other hand Bunsen, vol. ii. p. 61). 2. Stories 
of the flood in which the Bible fi specifically 
and distinctly reflected, such as the Babylonian, the 
Phrygian, the Indian, the Chinese story of Jao, the 
Celtic stories (Liicxen, p. 204). 8. Stories of the 
flood which seem to connect or to confound it with 
the deluge accounts of later floods. The stories of 
the Egyptians and the Greeks (Litcxarn, pp. 209, 196). 


¢ mention y Plato of 
7, A. Ld J 

te been many such 
6, but Mpc 

of one as well known—ravrny thy ry KATAKAY2MO sore 


upon the condition 
subsequent cul- 


Non fllo melior quisquam, neo amantior aqui 
Vir fuit, aut fils metrentior ulla Deorum. 


and the becduning viattl fie iieneatna ictrikingy like 
visible of the moun ) 
that of the rere Slee and makes it not extra nt , ip: 
pose that he may have had some knowledge of the Hebrew 
aooount, and its graphic language, pend "WR" INAS ‘ 
Fiamina subsidant; colles exire eiicntur ; 
reecunt 


Burgit humus; ¢ looa decrescentibus undies; 
Postque diem longam cacumina montium. 


“All the high hills under the whole heaven were covered.” 
The Latin poet gives the same optical appearance, though in 
different language : 


Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen hgbebant; 
pontas erant; deerant quoque litora ponto.—T. L.} 


In the submersion of the island Atlantis, as given ia 
Prato’s 7Jimaus, there seems to be reflected likewise 
the tradition of the lost Paradise. In respect to the 
facts that lie at the foundation of the latter i 

compare the phiet of Unorr, entitled “The 
Sunken Island of Atlantis.” Vienna, 1860. The 
fundamental view here indicates revolutions of the 
earth, uphea and depressions of its surface, 
whose is of importance in the history of 
the Bible deluge. 4. Stories of floods in which the 
Bible flood forms the central point, towards which 


elements. Interior African and American, or insular 
fiood stories. It is well worthy of remark, that the 
ethical interpretation of the flood, according to which 
it comes asa judgment upon a condemned human 
race, everywhere prominently appears in the storics 
of the deluge. The pe copy of our Bible history 
is given in the Chaldaic narrative of Berosus, the 
ancient priest of Bel, about 260 years before Christ, 
Xisuthrus, the last of the ten primitive oe 
in a dream the appearance of Cronos (in the 
same as Bel or Baal), who announced to him, that 
on the 15th day of the month Disio, men would be 
destroyed by a fiood. It was commanded him to 
write down all the sciences and inventions of man- 
kind, and to conceal the writings in Svparis, the city 
of the Sun; thereupon he was to build a ship, and 
to embark on the same with all his companions, kin- 
dred, and nearest friends; he was to put in it pro- 
visions and drink, and to take with him the animals, 
the birds, as well as the quadrupeds. If any one 
should ask him whereto he was bound, he was to 
answer; To the gods; to implore good for men. 
He obeyed, and made an ark five stadia in length, 
and two in breadth, put together what was command- 
ed, and embarked with wife, children, and kindred. 
As the flood subsided, Xisuthrus let fly a bird, which, 
when it neither found nourishment nor place to 
light, returned back into the ark. After some days 
he let fly another bird; this came back with slime 
upon its foot. The third bird sent forth never re- 
turned. Then Xisuthrus perceived that land was 
pease Srna and after that he had broken an 
opening in the ship, he sees it driven upon a mount- 
ain, whence he descends with wife, daughter, and 
pilot, and when he had saluted the earth, duit an 
altar, and offered sacrifice to the gods, he disappeared. 
Those who were left in the ship, when they saw that 
Xisuthrus did not return, went forth to seek him, and 
called him by name. Xisuthrus was seen no more, 
but a voice sounded from the air, bidding them to 
fear god, and telling them that on account of his 
piety he had been taken away to dwell with the gods; 
and that the same honor was given to his wife, 
daughter, and pilot. (This disappearance has rela- 
tion to his deification, or probably to his translation 
among the stars, where the forms of the waterman, 
the young woman, and the carrier (the wagoner) still 
present themselves to us). They were commanded 
to return back to Babylon, where it was appointed to 
them to take the writings from Syparis, and impart 


the knowl they contained to men. The country 
where they found themselves was Armenia. In re- 
spect to the ship, which had landed in Armenia, 


Berosus adds that there was still a portion of it on 
the mountains of Kordyier (or the Kurdistan mount- 
ains) in Armenia, from which some persons cut off 
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the mythological 
size of the ark. 
do we fail to hear the echo of the history of Enoch. 

3. The Fact of the Flood.—The narrative of the 
i of Paradise, has in a special 
” measure the character of all the Bible histories—that 
is, it is at the same time fact and symbol; and it is 


history narrates not merely the extermination of the 
first human raca, and, therefore, the overflowing of 
the earth according to the g phical extension 
of that race, but an absolute universal submersion 
of the whole earth itself; 2. the idea that the terres- 
trial relations were the same at that time that they 
are now, that the mountain elevations were com- 
pleted, and that the mountain Ararat was just as high 
as at the present time; 3. that the rahchin of 


animal species had become as at that day as it 
is now: add to these a 4th, ignoring of every 
symbolical i 


a7 tin in the representation. As to what 
two points, it is argued by Esrarp, 
for example (“ Belief in the Holy Scriptures,” p. 73), 
that Ararat was 16,000 feet high. The waters stand 
fifteen cuhits above Ararat; consequently must the 
whole have been covered, though it may still 
a a question cir single peaks, Nas re 
walagiri, might not have projected above the 
water-garface (in a literal construction of the text, 
however, such a doubt cannot remain), since a bank- 
or amare of so high a flood would be inconceiv- 
This conclusion depends upon a supposition 
wholly uncertain, namely, that the peak of Ararat 
was in that day 16,000 feet In d to the 
first point, the remark of Nagelsbach (Art. ‘“‘ Noah,” 
Herzoa’s Real- ie) coincides wholly with 
the view of Delitzsch, namely, that the theok ical 
interest does not demand the universality of the flood 


in itself, but only the universality of the judgment | fro 


that was executed by it. In respect to the second 
point, it is to be remarked, that the mountain forma- 
tions of the earth had been, indeed, begun in the 
creative period, but were not yet fully completed. 
The history of the deluge is, without doubt, the his- 
tory of a catastrophe in which the terrain of the earth 
experienced important modifications h the co- 
ion of fire. The deep sinking of the land in 

the neighborhood of the Armenian . ical re- 
gion, which is denoted by the Caspian Sea, might alone 
ve brought on a deluge catastrophe analogous to 
that which must have had a connection with the ruin 


of the legendary island of Atlantis, In respect to the | 


third representation, the Darwin theory of the pro- 
aoa origin of races, though in itself untenable, 
nevertheless contain an indication of the truth 
that the countless unfolding of organic memberships 
in the animal life back to great individual anti- 
types, as science theoretically sets forth. For each 
species, perhaps, there may have been a ground type 
in the ark, out of which all varieties of the same 
have proceeded. In respect to the fourth false repre- 
sentation, which confounds the style of the Holy 
History with the notarial expression of a worldly 
pragmatism, we refer to the Introduction. 


On the side of the mythologizing of the deluge 
history there are similar untenable representations 
that call for remark. 1. The apprebension in respect 
to the possibility of buil the ark. It is histori- 
cally established that, at all times, a necessity fun: 
damentally perceived, has, under the guidance of 
God, brought to discovery the helps required for the 
accomplishment. Necessity learns to pray, learns to 
build, 2. The difficulty of assembling such a multi- 
tude of beasts in the ark. In reply to this, allusion 
has been made to the instinct of animals, which, ina 
presentiment of natural catastrophe, seek an asylum, 
sometimes, almost in violation of their natural hab- 
ita. Birds, in a storm, fly to the ships; wolves come 
into the villages, etc. 8. The difficulty of the animal 
provisioning. Answer: This would be of least weight 
cota ggalatogerye : aguas al ar ot and 

es, whose winter torpor e easiest 
manner keeps them through the wintry storm-period. 
But the deluge, in like manner, op in the 
main, a slumbering, dead-like tion from the 
old existence into the new. Darkness, the roaring 
and rocking of the waters in so iar @ manner, 
must bring on a benumbing , and, in the case 


e | of many animals, a winter sleep, whereby the feed- 


ing would be rendered unnecessary... The ground 
ideas of the deluge history are as high above the 
popular representations on the right, as they are be- 
yond the serphapcel thin Bon hee bet They ar! 
be regarded as something like the following: 1. At 
the moment when the first human race, through the 
commingling of an angel-like elevation of the Sethic 
ap fina gr ae of the Cainitic, is 
or ent, there is a corresponding catas- 
trophe, having its ground in the earth's develop- 
ment, forming an echo to the creation catastrophes, 
and, at the same time, imposed by God as a judgment 
doom upon that human corruption. 2. The pro- 
phetic spirit of a pious patriarch, in whom there is 
concentrated the heart of the old world’s piety, takes 
into its belief not only the revelation of the impend- 
ing judgment, but also the deliverance which out of 
that judgment is to go forth for this world itself as 
represented in his person, and in his family, whilst it 
denotes thereby the progress of faith in revelation, 
m the assurance of salvation in the other world 
(which Enoch already had), to the confidence of sal- 
vation in this. 3. inspiring of necessity teaches 
him, under the divine guidance, to build an ark, 
which, in its commencement, is to be a preaching of 
repentance to the cotemporaries of the builder, but 
which, in its completion, is distinguished neither by 
oar nor helm, but only by its t spaciousness and 
water-tight construction. 4. In this use of the ark, 
as a common asylum, the instincts of the beasts act 
in harmony with the prophetic presentiment of chosen 
men, whilst the rest follows through God’s care and 
a peculiar success. 5. The history of the flood is an 
&xak Aeyéuevow in the world’s history, analogous to 
the creation of Adam, the birth and history of Christ, 
and the future history of the worid’s end. Even 
Bunsen (ii. p. 63) affirms, in general, the historical 
ness of the biblical tradition. 
Therefore is this unparalleled fact in the highess 
degree symbolic or ideal, whilst it is, at the same 
time, @ typical prophecy. 1. It is a prophecy of the 
deliverance of Israel as the people of God in the 
through the Red Sea; 2. a prophecy of the 
deliverance of the Christian church from the corrup- 
tion of the world, through the washing of baptism 
(1 Pet. iii. 21); 8. a prophecy of the deliverance of 
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the co tion of Christ, at the world’s end, out 
of the fire-flood of the world’s judgment. The ark 
is especially reflected in the ark of Moses, in the 
ark of the covenant which was carried through the 
Jordan, in the household of the church, and in the 
congregation of faith at the end of the world. Kno- 
bel thinks that in the narration before us there is 
to be recognized an Elohistic foundation which the 
Jehovist must have elaborated, not without a con- 
tradiction of its fundamental ground. Thus the de- 
scription of the corruption, in ch. vi. 11, 12, he 
says, does not agree with the Jehovist, who repre- 
sents the wickedness in human life as having com- 
menced at a much earlier day. As though the origin 
of evil and an incurable corruption were not two 
distinct grades! So, according to the Jehovist, it is 
(as Knobel would have it) that the human life-period 
after the flood sinks down to one hundred and twenty 
years—an idea that rests upon a false interpreta- 
tion. Moreover, it would seem not to with the 
ground-scripture, that of many kinds of beasts Noah 
took more than a pair (ch. vii. 2, 8, 8). Knobel 
supposes, therefore, that the special enlargement 
was a contradiction to the more general appoint- 
ment. In regard to the fact itself, says Knobel: 
Unanswerable are the questions, how Noah came to 
expect the great flood, and was led to the building 
of the ark. So also would it be incapable of an 
answer, how at any time one could attain to a pro- 
phetic prevision. The question he regards as still 
more difficult to answer: ‘‘ How he was enabled to 
produce such a structure,”—that is, such a great 
quadrangular box. Further: ‘‘How he got the 
beasts in his power?” Experience shows, that in 
extraordinary catastrophes of nature, the wildest 
animals take refuge with men. Lastly: ‘“ How could 
they all, together with the necessary provisioning 
for a whole year, find room in the ark?” This 
point carries us back to a primitive time, when, as 
yet, the species were comparatively less divided, and 
to a stormy death of nature, which intensified to its 
most extreme degree the phenomenon of the winter’s 
sleep; to say nothing of the point, that to the sym- 
bolical expression there is needed only the general 
fact of the saving of the animal world, along with 
man, by means of the ark. When Ebrard admits 
that possibly the highest mountain-peaks may have 
projected above the surface of the waters of the del- 
uge, it would allow the consequence of an Alpine 
fauna existing outside of the ark. The point mainly 
in view is the destruction of the human race, and the 
saving of the Noachian family, in the deluge. Not- 
withstanding his objections, Knobel supposes an 
actual ground of fact in the narration, even as an 
after-piece to the great earth revolutions of the crea- 
tive period (p. 78). This last point of view carries 
us beyond the supposition of mere partial historical 
inundations. A concussion of the earth permits the 
conclusion that a displacement occurred in its conti- 
nental relations, whence there might have arisen a 
deluge of a very wide character, without our having 
to assume a corresponding inundation of the whole 
earth's surface. Stormy deluges do not obey the 
law of standing waters, Such a deluge might have 
passed over the whole inhabited part of the earth, 
without making a like height of water ag standing 
over the whole sphere. 

“The grounds,” remarks Delitzsch, “on which 
the Thora (the Pentateuch) dwells so emphatically 
upon the flood, consist in their significancy for the 
history of God’s kingdom in general 4 and the history 
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of the Old Testament theocracy in . The 
flood is an act of deepest significance, whether re 
garded as one of judgment or of salvation. Itisa 
common judgment, making an incision in history so 
deep and so wide, of such force and universality, 
that nothing can be compared with it bat the final 
judgment at the extreme limit of this world’s history. 
ut the act of judgment is, at the same time, an act 
of salvation. The sin-deluge is, at the same time, a 
eluge,* and so far a type of holy baptism 
(1 Pet. iii. 21), and of life rising out of death; 
therefore it is, that old ecclesiastical art was so fond 
of distinguishing chapels of burial by a representa 
tion of it. The destruction has in view the preserva- 
tion, the drowning bas in view the purification, the 
death of the human race has in view the new birth ; 
the old corrupted earth is buried in the flood of 
water, that out of this grave there may emerge a new 
world. In this way Ararat points to Sinai. The 
covenant of Elohim, which God then made with the 
saved holy seed, and with the universal nature, points 
to the covenant of Jehovah.” 

4. The Geological Effects of the Deluge.—In 
earlier times, the traces of revolutions that 
took place in the creative days (for example, the 
mountain formations, the shells on the hi hilla, 
and similar phenomena) were brought forth as proofs 
of the flood. Such a mode of reasoning must now 
be laid aside by those who would reconcile revela- 
tion with science. Neither can the assumption be 
proved, that it rained for the first time in the flood, 
and that, with the change in the atmosphere, human 
life suddenly sunk in its duration, nor the supposi- 
tion that at that time a sudden transformation took 
place in the animal world, or that new animals were 
originated. The following suppositions, however, 
may be regarded as more or lees safely entertained : 
1, As the great flood denoted an epoch in the life of 
humanity, so also must it have done in the life of the 
earth; and through this epoch the giant-like in the 
human natural powers seems to have been moder- 
ated, whilst, on the contrary, the development in the 
earth’s life becomes more conformable tolaw. 2. The 
historical indications and signs of great changes in 
the earth’s surface, such as volcanic mountain forma- 
tions, surface transformations (Caspian Sea, and island 
Atlantis, for example), may be connected, in some 
special measure, with the catastrophe of the flood. 
8. The flood in itself may, perhaps, have been par- 
tial (see F. Prarr, “ The Creative History,” p. 646 
but the earth-crisis, on which it was condition 
must have been universal, With the opening of 
the fountains of the deep stands the opening of the 
windows of heaven in polar contrast. An extraor 
dinary rain-storm and fall of water over the Noachian 
earth-circle, was probably conditioned by an extra 
ordinary evaporation in other regions of the globe. 
This must have been followed by an extraordi 
congelation on the same side. Does the ‘‘ ice-period,” 
the period of the wandering boulders, stand in any 
relation to this? Asan earth-crisis, the flood was 
probably universal. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


1. Noah and his House, in contrast with the Com 
temporaries of Noah (ch. vi. 9-11). The history that 


* Tanne tee us (ee . 293), that Sandfilut did not origine 
ally mean in German a LS but there is no other ren- 
dering that will preserve his intended contrast.—T. L.j 
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ee ee by the name Tholedoth, or | ening of judgment with the of a space for 
Generations of Noah. For Noah is not only the last repentance, and which, in tis asec utterance, has 


of the Sethic patriarchs, as the end of the antedilu- 
vian period; he is, moreover, the first of the new, 
through the patriarchal line that on in Shem, 
and, in this representation, is he a type of the 
future ist, the finisher of the old, the author of 
the new, world. In a typical sense, Noah is the 
second ancestor of the human race, as Christ, the 
Man from Heaven, is such in a real sense (1 Cor. xv.). 
As a continuer of the old time, Noah is virtually a 
repetition of Adam; asa er of the new time, 
he is a type of Christ. He was a righteous man. 
According to Knobel, the author (of this account of 
the flood) knew nothing of any fall of Adam. 

uce a like conclusion from Luke in his ac- 


count of Zacharias and Elisabeth (ch. i 6). But | this 


evidently the righteousness here meant is that which 
represents him as justified in view of the judgment 
of the flood, by reason of his faith (Heb. xi. 7). 
Therefore was the explanation added: he was B°Gh, 
guiltless, perfect, blameless among his cotempora- 
ries who perished in the judgment. The ground of 
this was: he walked with God as Enoch did. That 
he begat three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, is here 
again related, as in ch. vy. 82, because in them the 
continuance of a new race is secured; with Noah, 
therefore, must his family also be saved. But, more- 
over, to Noah, and his house, there is formed a con- 
trast in the race of his time, and in the old form of 
the earth that had been corrupted by it —Ver. 5. To 
represent the wickedness of man, our text goes fur- 
ther, and expresses the incurable perdition of the old 
earth itself, as having been produced by it. It was 
utterly corrupt, in that it was filled with wickedness, 
acta of violence, and pride. But it was corrupt be- 
fore the eye of God in its most manifest form, so 
that its judgment was imperatively demanded.— 
And God looked upon the and lo.—De- 
litzsch correctly points out the contrast of these 
words toch. i. 31. “Everything stood in sharpest 
contradiction with that good state which God the 
creator had established.” God’s looking (or seeing) 
denotes a final sentence, The earth was incurably 
corrupt because all flesh had corrupted its way, that 
ig, its normal way of life, upon the corrupted earth. 
Herein lies the indication, that as men grew wild and 
savage, the animal world also threatened to become 
wild. If, however, we suppose, with Delitzsch, an 
universal corruption of the animal world, whence 
could Noah have taken the good specimens for his 
ark? Moreover, it cannot be concluded, from ch. ix. 
4, that men, in their inees for flesh, cut out 
pee from the yet living animal. According to 

bel, the text denotes the beasts, inasmuch as 
they originally lived upon vegetables, but now had 
partly degenerated into flesh-eaters. This, however, 
would be all the same as introducing a repreeenta- 
tion into the text, just as Delitzach maintains, that 
the eating of flesh had not yet been permitted. Keil 
understands the words in question as referring gen- 
erally to men only. Thereby, however, there is 
loosened that organic connection of man, beast, and 
earth, on which the text lays stress. More correct 
is the emphasis he lays on the words “all flesh:” 
humanity had become flesh (ver. 8 

2. The Announcement of the Judgment, and the 
Direction for the Building of the Ark (vers. 18-22). 
—And God said to Noah.—The revelation of the 
divine displeasure with the human race, which ap- 
pears first, ver. 8, as a conditional and veiled threat- 


already become a resolution to destroy the human 
race (ver. 7), becomes here an absolute announce- 
ment of approaching doom. There had, perhaps, 
been previous revelations, in the form of a preaching 
of repentance, made by other patriarchs (such as 
Methuselah and Lamech), as they, one after the 
other, left the world. These had been gradually ex- 
tended in time; but now are they all concentrated 
in the one revelation made to Noah. With this 
there was, at the same time, connected the promise 
that Noah and his family should be saved. Ags 
God’s acts of deliverance are connected in time with 
his acts of judgment (since his judgments are ever 
separations of the godly from the ungodly, and, in 

sense, salvations and deliverances), so also are 
the revelations of judgment at the same time revela- 
tions of deliverance, and the faith of the elect which 
corresponds to them is, at the same time, both a 


faith in judgment and a faith in salvation.—The end 
of all An expression which s ly conve 
the idea, that the positive judgment of is indi- 


cated through a judgment immanent in the corruption 
of men. The self-abandonment in this corruption, 
the clearly visible end of the same, is so fearfully de- 
picted, that the positive end which God is about to 
impose takes the appearance, not of a judgment 
merely, but of redress. Still is the first conception 
the predominant one, as appears from the expression 
which tells us that God saw the end, the extreme 
end of the world’s corruption (Keil).—Is filled with 
violence h them (Lange renders more cor- 
rectly, from their faces, or, before them. Vulg., 
a facie eorum). As it is said, in immediate connec- 
tion, ‘‘ before the face of God,” we hold it unsatisfac- 
tory here to render BM"3p2 from them, or through 
them. The flood of wickedness that comes up before 
God’s face goes out from their face; that is, it is a 
wickedness openly perpetrated ; the moral judgment, 
the conscience, goes utterly out in the direct behold- 
ing and approbation of evil.—I will destroy them 

th the earth.—Destruction as set against cor 
ruption (1 Cor. v.5). The earth as such can, indeed, 
suffer no penal destruction. As one with man, the 
destruction becomes to it a total destruction, which 
comes upon men along with their earth. And so in 
the renewal of bh ty must the earth also receive 
a renovation of its form.—Miake thee an ark.— 
An indication of the mode of salvation, in which he 
himself must co-operate. Baum : “He must 
be not only the preserved, but the preserver.” 
3M, according to Delitzsch, probably (if the word 


is Shemitic), from 33f = 338, to be hollow.* Chal- 


(* The etymology of Delitesch cannot be sustained, as 
no such formation can be grammatically made from 31%. 


The reasons Rédiger gives for ita ian origin are ine 
conclusive, and if ee inn like it Earp in the old 
tian, that would not prove that it had not come into it 
the still older language of Shem and Noah. Fuerst regards 


it as Shemitic, from Par, to which he gives the sense ex 
cavare, hence Aollowness and capacity—cognate to the Latin 
tuba, taberna. Kimchi makes it from SM, but this is not at 


all easy. The word is doubtless the one used at the time, 
—a peculiar archaic term for a very unusual thing, like 


banv, the term for the flood iteelf,—though afterwards 
transferred to any smaller vessel. It is not likely that it 
would be ever lock, or another used for it by way of trans- 
lation, in any subsequent version of the tion. Itmight 
be conjectured to be cognate to the Syriac .9aJ, redun- 
davit, supernatavit (Heb. §)1%), or the Arabic Lal 
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daic, RMIIA, Sept. mBerds, Vulg. arca (other 
meanings see in Delitzsch). Kell and Réddiger con- 
that the word is of in. §So 
: “In tian, boat is called .” It is 
likewise used of the small ark in which Moses was 
saved (but which in the Sep t is rendered 
Sips or 3i8y.—Of gopher-wood resinous 
wood]. Hieronymus: ligna bituminata. “ Probe- 
bly, cyprese-wood.” Keil ("Bi, cognate to "RD and 
xurdpicoes).—Rooms shalt thou make [ 
oells}.—Properly in cells, as cells (literally, nesta— 
little cabins), or cell-containing—With pitch— 
Sept. dogarrds, Vulg. bitumen.—And this is which 
(what) thou shalt make it.—‘ The most probable 
supposition is, that the ark was built, not in the form 
of aship, but after the manner of a box, without 
keel, with a flat deck, more like a four-sided moving 
house than a ship, since it was destined not for sail- 
ing, but only for floating upon the water. Thus 
regarded, the measures 800 cubits long, 50 cubits 
broad, and 80 cubits high, give a ground-surface 
of 15,000 cubits square, and a cubical content of 
450,000 cubits solid, taking the usual measure of the 
cubit (Deut. iii. 11), as the length from the elbow 
to the end of the middle finger, or about 18 inch- 
es.” Keil. Knobel remarks: “The building sur- 
a in magnitude the greatest ships-of-the-line. 
ta a ent, however, erate y Jy experiments 
made in Holland, would be found in harmony with 
its design.” In the year 1609, at Hoorn, in Hollan 
the Netherlandish Mennonite, P. Jansen, produ 
the model of a vessel after the pattern of the ark, 
only in smaller proportions, whereby he proved, that 
although it was not appropriate for a ship-model, it 
was well adapted for floating, and would carry a 
cargo greater by one third than any other form of 
like cubical content.* See Dxxirzscy, p. 250.— 


catus full supra aquam, were it not that the change of 
= for B is ao very rare a thing In Hebrew, sithough they 


rendered almost certain from its 
being so constant in all the branches of that family. Thus 


the Chaldaic NFAS"K} (the Targum word for MM), the 
Arabio By 2l5, zenlopio h\T, ana even the Maltese 


yet light and easy 
g d certainly have gach an ark in 
time oes allowed for it in the rel Spe It Pion 
incredible, no even strange, they should have 
such a 38 feet), and 50 


ca 

with w 

thon of Uly: 
yudoew & dpa rivys xal dpporigow dpyper— 


4 


A window shalt thou make in the ark.—"1X,, 
not in the roof (Rosenmiiller and others), but a light 
opening (O°, dual, a double light); see ch. viif, 
6. Baumgarten supposes that it must be regarded 
as a light-opening of a cubit’s breadth, extendi 
above the whole upper length of the ark; Kn 
and Keil, on the contrary, suppose that the window 
ip daset ae wok (Tie Gd aoc a 
e ri ) Then, i according te 
Tuch, would only one cabin have received light, per- 
haps that of Noah; at all events, only the bighest 
story would have had a dim twilight. We sup 
therefore, with Baumgarten, that it must be 
as a light opening in the deck, which was continued 
through the different stories. Against the rain and 
the water dashing, must this have been 
closed in some way by means of some transparent 
substance; for which @ trellis, or lattice- 
work, would no¢ have been sufficient. The expres- 
ston “to a cubit,” denotes also precaution. In this 
view of tle case, moreover, it is not easy to take 
“MZ collectively, as is done by Gesenius and the 
Syriac, and to fancy a number of light apertures, 
siisaapic te wight Ue Wat cae betes ing in the 
deck could be divided into a number of light-o 
ings for the interior.*—The door of the oe aa 


making it like a large dry-dock rather than a —and then 
have rendered it water-tight Jeigpaped papa Pw rosin, 
and bitumen that abounded in that region. What is there 
incredible in it, or even strange, we say’ Add to this the 
considerations mentioned by ane te feeling of necessity, 
the conviction of a divine imp 


vigor that 
work, and the difficultics which at first appear so start- 
are immediately diminished, if they do not wholly dis- 


frathfal 


a particles. ae S390 above, 
29D with local M, upward, NS9D> 


23050 from above to above. Thus, in Gen. vil. 20, 1923 


DB "SM the waters prevailed mosn50 from higher to high- 
ey, from the top of the mountain to the summit of the flood, 
or in the other as in Josh. isi. 18,16. There isan 
exactness here which is not to be disregarded : from the cave 
gpl ig ae vi Pena ancl rapt ind rp moma gage 
wafnished, 


to a cubit; is, leaving a cubist open, or un¢ 
closed. There is also an emphasis in the Piel verb MZIIA, 
if we as referring & 


especial] its oe ae ve 
the ark itself, or roof of the 
lete, all ¢ 
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eee stories of the 
understood, perhaps, of three 
of bslag daeed and (6 ehish there 
gece guar) Arg eer grr eran 
the outside. ‘‘Is it held that so 
a structure as the ark would have been im- 
e in thiq very early time; the objection 
met with the answer, that some of the most 
gigantic structures belong to an immemorial anti 
quity.” Kain, p. 98; 


Baumgarten ( erperdery also 

Dr.irzson, p. 250).—. behold I, even I, am 
beinging.—Noah must make the ark, for He, Jeho- 

si at the eave. In the other the idea 
are OTL tenia snes to be given oy Aben Ears’ that «the 
roof of the ark was triangular, OPV} MYDTD, (that is, in 
iis section) with a sharp top, IM x4, and 00 aloo its 
eocnersor angles, 1"T)1S8X7D , eo that it eould not turn wp- 


Tet te nt “hb, whilst ite rien rhaees ppocl 


the roof was not flat, bat made 
“To a cubit shalt thou 


PIRES 
ae 
HE 
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g 


if 


en fe 


light, splendor, the light ef heaven, or of the meridian sun; 
like the similer Arabic words, sd, or Ls. 80 # 
was emphatically to the ark. Their pet lem oe 
This "1X showed the open esky, or heaven, through its 
whole like a meridian and this 
lean i a that other esc te eerk ne a 
EM, for noon, or the midday light (see Gen, xliii. 16, 
25; Pa axxvil. 6; Cant. i. 7, etc.), like another Arabic word, 
» still more closely resembling it. Its dual form in 


Ruap, when the days station- 
ary, orevenly balanced. It may be also said that the Hebrew 
not only what inaludes two things, but likewise 


what is exactly befween two things. As for example, W°R 
O*3]:73 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23, an epithet applied to Goliath. It is 
the dual of 172 , a6 though we should say, a man of belweens, 


The LXX. have well ang ge ae “_ 
Vulgate, most absurdly, all deuhirey t denotes ons who 
wt, os 2 champion, in tho mi middle space between two 
Lact Da 


ged ty this anedh of ooncaty: 
img is aleo due the double use of "5, as in Gen. i, 4, * be- 
tween the light and befween the darkness.” 
The “IX, thus regarded, was a dividing, meridional 
Hine to.the ark iteelf. It probably served, also, as 
sstronorsloa mer when the solar 


et cretocon showing the noon, 

le or the shadows 
ng in line of the ark’s yee ped to ascertain 
the course. The info 
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ven to the constella- 


neod give curelves no difficulty about the covering of the 
ny, when it rained. si fafa oe found some method 
for that purpose, when The V ions 


vali’ Ti. 16, comm the nearest tthe 
does not exactly exprees them : Fenee- 
a etin Calley Gost e ee 


vah, ia about to a flood upon the earth, but at 
e a covenant of salvation with 
Noah. 58229 from 53° or 583, to undulate, te 
ewell—an antique w used expresely for the 
waters of Noah (Is. liv. 9), and which, out of Gene- 
sia, occurs only in Ps. xxix. 10.” Keil. Therefore 
ra ae, take for pres explanation the words 

fe “ waters upon earth,” regarding it 
as in apposition. Knobel, explains it as 
meaning the flood of water, whilst Michaelis and 
others have changed ptkae into ©*2 (from the sea) 
without any ough in ‘this conformation 
of all collec ons 0. io ek the flood, the 
co-operation of the sea comes into account. The di- 
vine destination of the flood: fo destroy every living 
thing under the heaven. In @ more particular sense: 
whatever is Is the earth. The sea-animals cannot 

by 


be destroy water. In to them, more- 
over, the symbolical relation in which the beasts 
stand to men, does not come y into consider 
ation.— But with thee will my cove 


enant.—M"2, Sept. 3sadjun, Vulg. fedus, in the 
New Testament, testamentum (Rom. ix. 4). The re- 
dk covenant-idea here presents itself for the first 
in literal expression; although the establishment of 
God’s covenant with Noah presupposes a previous 
covenant relation with Adam (Gen. ii. 15; iii. 15; 
Sirach xvii. 10). In the repeated establishment of 
the covenant with Noah (ch. vi. 18; viii. 21; ix. 9; 
vers, 11, 16; Sirach xliv. 11), with Abraham, ch. 
xv. 18; ‘xvii. "9-14; xxii. 15; Ps. cv. 8-10; Sirach 
xliv. a4: Acts iii. 25 ; vii. 8), with Isaac (ch. xxiv. 
25), with Jacob (ch. xxviii. 1 14), with Israel (Ex. 
xix. 6; xxiv. 7; xxxiv. 10; Deut. v. 3), there are 
unfolded the different covenante, or covenant forms, 
which bring into revelation the ground-idea of the 
covenant between God and humanity in Adam, 
whilst they are, at the same time, anticipatory repre- 
sentations of that true covenant-making which is 
realized in the new covenant of God with believing 
humanity through Christ (Jer. xxxi. 82, 88; Zach. 
ix. 11; Matt. xxvi. 28; 2 Cor. ili. 6; Heb. vi. 17 
18), and which finds in the perfected kingdom of 
God its last and conclusive development (Rev. xxi). 
The covenant of God with Noah, and that with Abra- 
ham, form a parallel; the first is the covenant of 
compassion and forbearance made with the new hu- 
manity and earth in ; the last is the covenant 
of grace and salvation made with Abraham and his 
believing seed, as a more definite covenant-making 
on the ground of the Noachian covenant. The pa- 
covenant whioh, in its ty, embraced 
6) as the cove- 
ie lade wt orm of @ law-covenant 
for Is is the old typical covenant in 
the form of an anticipatory representation of the 
new covenant, and which, therefore, as the older and 
more imperfect, must cut place to the new; where- 
as the covenant with cali and that with Abraham, 
as beginnings of the covenant of faith, become one, 
finally, with the new covenant of Christ, which, in 
its stricter sense, embraces the children of faith es 
partakers of salvation, but, in ita wider sense, the 
children of men as called to salvation. But the cov- 
enant of Christ carries on the foundation covenant 
made with Adam to its perfect realization in the eter- 
nal covenant-life of the new world (Rev. xxi). The 
revelation and recognition of the divine covenant 
rests on the revelation and tion of the fact 
that God, as the absolute 
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GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MORES, 


in a personal, ethically free, covenant-relation of love 
and truth to man as personal, and to the human 
race. That the covenant of God has its root in the 
personal relation is evident from the fact that in its 
different forms such covenant ever goes out from a 
person, as from Noah, Abraham, ete, Therefore it is, 
that ever within the universal covenant relations, as 
they widen from the centre out, there are the making 
of special covenants, such as that with Moses, with 
- Phineas (Numb, xxv. 18), with David. It is a con- 
sequence of the ethical significance of God’s cove- 
nant as forming the personal foundation of the 
chosen kingdom, that the assaults of the kingdom 
of darkness are in like manner comprehended as 
covenants or conspiracies against God (the troop of 
Korah, Ps. ii; Ixxxiii. 6; Luke xxiii. 12; Acts iv. 
27). The word M""2 from M3, to cut, divide, is 
derived from the sacrifices of animals that are cut in 
twain in the formation of a covenant; and in this is 
the peculiar explanation of the word, Gen. xv. 10 
17.—And thou shalt come into the ark.—God 
makes his covenant personally with Noah, but there 
is included also his house, which he represents as 
peterfamilias, and with it the new humanity medi- 
ately, as also, in a remoter sense, the animal world 
that is to be preserved. “The narrator su 

that the beasts of themselves (as is held by Jarchi 
and Aben Ezra), or at the instigation of God (ac- 
cording to Kimchi, Piscat.), would come into the 
ark.” Knobel. Rather was it through an instinctive 
presentiment of catastrophe, which was, at the same 
time, God’s ordering and an impulse of natare. The 
collection of the provisioning is distinguished from 
the gathering of the beasts, so that the ark repre- 
sents a perfect economy of the Noachian household. 
Noah’s obedience in faith makes the conclusion of 
the section (see Heb. xi. 17). 

8. ee ee and the Divine 
Direction to Noah for entering into the Ark (ch. vii. 
1-9). And the said unto Noah.—Here 
Elohim appears as the covenant-God; therefore is 
he named Jehovah.—Come thou into the ark.— 
The signal of the approaching judgment, Enter, my 
people, into thy chamber (Is. xxvi. 20) for thee have 
f seen righteous! In the divine forum of the judg- 
ment of the deluge, Noah is justified before God by 
means of the righteousness of faith through the word 
of the promise; therefore is he saved, together with 
his whole family, because his faith is imputed for 
their good.—Before me (Heb. before my face) 
denotes the divine sentence of justification.—In his 
generation, denotes the opposite sentence of God 
against that generation. every clean beast— 

sevens.—This appointment is a special carrying 
out of the more universal one, ch. vi. 20; it is, the 
fore, wholly in correspondence with the mires 
prophecy, and not in contradiction of it, as Knobe 
thin Of the unclean beasts it says, ‘‘ by two, a 
male and a female;” according to the analogy of 
this expression, the number seven (as used of the 
clean arp would denote also the number of indi- 
viduals (Calvin, Delitzsch, Keil, and others), not 
eeven pair (Vulgate, Aben Ezra, Michaelis, De Wette, 
Knobel). e prescription, therefore, is three 
and one over. This one was probably destined for 
a thank-offering. ‘The distinction between clean 
and unclean beasts is not first made by Moses, but 
only becomes fixed in the law as corresponding to it, 
though existing long before. Its beginnings reach 
back to the primitive time, and ground themselves 
on an immediate conscious feeling of the human spi- 


rit not yet clouded by any unnatural and y cub 
ture, under the influence of which feeling it sees in 
thany beasts pictures of sin and corruption which fill 
it with aversion and abhorrence.” Kel. But such a 
distinction, so grounded, ay We make an analogous 
division a permanent law for Christendom. The 
contrast of clean and unclean cannot, surely, have 
here the Levitical significance. More to the purpose 
would be the contrast of beasts tame and wild,—of 
beasts that are utterly excluded from the society of 
men, and roam about independent of them, although 
this contrast is limited by the physiological concep- 
tion of cleanness and uncleanness (see Devitzscu, p. 
256). The interchange of the divine names Jehovah 
and Elohim in our section makes trouble, as might 
well be inferred, for the documentary hypothesis (see 
Kriz, p. 94, and the opposing view of Dexirzscu, p. 
256).— For yet seven da After seven days 
must the flood break out; there is appointed, there- 
fore, a week for the marching into the ark.—Rain 
the earth forty days and forty nights.— 
is is more widely expressed, ver. 11, where the 
phenomenon of the deluge is referred back to its 
original cause, the breaking up of the fountains of 
the deep.—And Noah was six hundred years 
old.— According to ch. v. 82, he was five hundred 
years old at the beginning of his married life. The 
120 years, therefore, of ch. vi. 8, go back beyond 
this—And Noah went into the ark.—That the 
members of his household went in with him, denotes 
their connection with him in obedience, and in their 
fitness to be saved; with which the behavior of 
Lot's sons-in-law, and of his wife, forms a contrast. 
That the beasts follow him into the ark, shows a 
wonderful docility proceeding from their instinctive 
presentimdnt of the catastrophe. 
[Nore on THs Bisiz Ipea or Covexant.—lt 
is a most important remark of Dr. Lanar (p. 299), 
that ‘“‘The revelation and recognition of the Divine 
Covenant rests on the revelation and recognition 
of the fact that God, as the absolute personality, 
places himself in a personal, ethically free, covenant- 
relation of love and truth to man as personal, and to 
the human race.” It is indeed, that our 
philosophy should have so overlooked the glory of 
this covenant-idea, whilst our more ordinary worldly 
literature has so often treated it as a narrow d 
tic of an almost obsolete theology. God raised man 
above the animal by endowing him with moral, re- 
tional, and religious faculties. This lifts him above 
the plane of nature, and prepares him for a still 
higher relation. His Creator makes a covenant with 
him as being, though finite, a supernatural person- 
ality. He is placed upon higher ground than that 
of natural law, or natural right, as deduced from 
man’s relation to the universe, or what might be 
called the universal nature of things. He is taken 
out of this, and raised to a higher spiritual glory. No 
l an animal, however richly endowed, yet bound 
in the chain of cause and effect, but under the free 


law of the promise,—living not by bread blone, but 
by every word that p eth from the Lord. Child 
of dust as he is physically, God makes a covenant 


with him, and thus gives him more than a natural 
right,—a legal or forensic right—making him a son, 
an heir of glory and immortality. Man bas an un 
derstanding with his Maker; he is elevated to & 
platform on which the finite and infinite personality, 
the finite and infinite intelligence, converse ee 
and become parties in the same voluntary, spirit 

transaction. True it is, that in the Bible even nata 
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ral law is sometimes called a covenant, as in Jer. 
xxxiii, 20, 25, but in such cases the language is evi- 
dently figurative, and derived, by way of analogy, 
from the higher idea, With man it is a real cove- 
nant, a convening, or coming together, of the Divine 
and human mind. The transaction belongs to a 
higher world, It brings in a higher class of ideas. 
In nature, and na relations, there are forces, 
vities, attractions, affinities, or, as we approach 
its department of life and sentiency (though still na- 
ture), there are appetites, instincts, susceptibilities, 
having some appearance of freedom, yet still bound 
fast under the fatality of cause and effect; in the 
covenant, on the other hand, there are parties, prom- 
ises, agreements, oaths, conditions, imperatives, ful- 
filments, forfeitures, penalties, rewards. In the ten- 
dency of our modern ethics to become converted into 
a system of physics—making all duty to consist in 
the study and observance of natural law—we lose 
sight of this higher glory of positive law, covenant, 
or promise; we fail to see how it is the very dignity 
of the human soul, that, unlike the animal, it can, 
through faith, be in this forensic or covenant rela- 
tion to the universal Lawgiver. The opposite of 
this is the tendency, now so common, to place the 
relations between God and man on the general basis 
of ‘the nature of things,” and to determine the hu- 
man place therein as made out by science or philo- 
sophy, in distinction from, if not in opposition to, 
that express revelation which is itself a carrying out 
of the covenant-idea. When carefully examined, the 
former will be found to be a tracing of man’s 
obligation to the universe, rather than to God the 
free, personal, sovereign lawgiver of the universe. 
The word covenané is not in the first three chap- 
ters of Genesis, but the spirit of the word is there, 
and the term itself is expressly predicated of the 
transactions there recorded when referred to in other 
parts of the Old Testament; see Hos. vi. 7. Imme- 
diately after the inspiration that made the human 
creation, we find this language of con-vening, of mu- 
tual intelligence, showing that God is now speaking 
to a supernatural being, and in a style different from 
that which had been used in the commands to na 
tare. The expression "M72 MX "NiopM Gen. vi. 
18, “ I will establish my covenant, (RR with rare” 
(literally, I will make it stand), evidently implies 
something preceding that had been impaired—the 
raising up of something that had fallen down. It 
was the 5519 m=" of Is. xxiv. 5, or covenant of 
eternity, originally made with man as an immortal 
being, and itself an evidence of his designed immor- 
tality; or, as it may be rendered, world-covenant, 
intended to last through the world or won of human- 
ity; or it may have that still higher sense of the 
covenant made “ before the foundations of the world ” 
with him who was to be the second Adam, and whose 
delight, during. the mons of creation (see Prov. viii. 
81), was “‘ with the sons of men” who were to crown 
it all. The remarks of that profound critic and 
philosopher, Maimonides, on this expression, are 
very noteworthy. He regards M772 as, from its very 
form, in the construct state (like M7384), and where 
there is no other expressed, the word with which it 
is in regimen is DD‘9 or O°N29, being thus equiva- 
lent to 0°55 m3, the covenant of eternities, 
“because, before we were, he commanded that it 
should stand, S'pmm, and be forever with the 


righteous.” 
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The word M°"2 has been derived from the sense 
of cutting in 873, as Lange explains it, but there ia 
another verb of cutting (M5) usually joined with it, 
making the common phrase exactly like the Homeric 
Spxia Tduvew, derived, doubtless, from the same idea 
of dividing the victim by whose death the covenant 
was made. It is better, therefore, to derive it, as 
Maimonides seems to do, from the creative sense of 
w"3. It is making a new thing in the moral and 
spiritual world, as the physical creations were in the 
world of matter; and 80, says this Jewish commen- 
tator, "MN™] I05 "73, “my covenant, as it 
were, my creating.” 


There is no religion without this idea of a n- 
al covenant with a personal God, and, therefore, all 
such views as those of Comte, Mill, and Spencer are, 
for all moral or religious purposes, wholly atheistical. 
They acknowledge no personality in God; they can- 
not use the personal pronouns in greens of him or 
tohim. It may, in truth, be said that all religton is 
covenant, even when religion appears in its most per- 
verted form. It has some appearance of being in 
the very etymology of the Latin word. Cicero 
makes it from relego—religiosi ex relegendo—but a 
better derivation would seem to be from religo, to 
bind, bind back,—religio is a positive bond (hig er 
than nature) between straying, fallen man, and his 
Maker. We find traces of this idea of covenant even 
in the heathen religions, asin MN" 532 Baal berith, 
mentioned Judg. viii. 38, whom the children of Is- 
rael, in their apostasy, took instead of their covenant 
Jehovah. It seems to characterize certain peculiar 
epithets which the Greeks attached to Zeds, their 
supreme God. It was the mode they took to inti- 
mate more of a personal relation between the deity 
and the worshipper than was afforded by the general 
or merely natural view. Or it denoted a greater 
nearness of the divine in certain peculiarly sacred re- 
lations which men held to each other, as though im- 
parting to them a more religious sanction. Thus 
Zeds Eéxios, who calls specially to account for the 
violation of hospitality. More closely still suggest- 
ing the idea of the Hebrew covenant God, or that of 
the Phoonician Baal berith, is the Greek epithet Zeds 
Spxios, Zeus, the God of the oath, as the special pun- 
isher of perjury, or violation of covenant, whether as 

i or as a breach of covenants men 
make with each other, as though there were a special 
guilt in it, greater than that of any natural injustice, 
or ordinary impiety. The very essential idea of the 
oath itself is that of covenant, and it is, therefore, 
that part of religion to which our politico-naturalists 
exhibit the most deadly opposition. The same idea 
may be traced in other epithets, such as Zebs éraipetos, 
the God who avenges treachery to friendship, as 
though the obligation of fidelity were grounded on a 
special and mutual relation to something higher and 
more positive than mere human likings. Similar to 
this Zeds épéorios, the protector of the hearth. So 
also Zebs épxetos (Jupiter Hercéus), the God of the 
family enclosure, or of the sacred domestic relaticns, 
as founded on positive institution, transcending any 
mere natural or individualizing rights that may be 
claimed against it. These precious ideas are akin to 
that of covenant as the everlas ground of the 
church. The divine covenant, the 5319 M""3, was 
confirmed with Noah, to be transmitted by him as 
the root of all that is most sacred in the relations 
of man to God, or to his fellow-men.—T. L.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The flood makes a division between the Adamic 
antiquity and the primitive time—between the first 
(throughout symbolical) and the second symbolical- 
traditional primitive religion, as well as between the 
anomistic and the nomistic or superstitious forms of 
heathenism. In like manner is there a division be- 
tween the old (antediluvian) antiquity and the post- 
diluvian or the Noachian human race. It is a type 
yl historical incisions, epochs, and periods that 


W. 

2. The flood was indeed a sin-flood (Stindflut), or 
rather, a flood of judgment, and as the first world- 
historical-judgment, it was a type of all following 
judgments, especially of the world’s last judgment. 

8. The flood is a synthesis of ju t and de- 
liverance, forming a for every following synthe- 
sis of judgment and deliverance, especially for the 
double effect (of judgment and deliverance) of the 
exodus of the chil of Israel from Egypt—for the 
middle point of the world’s history, the croes of 
Christ, and for the final deliverance brought out by 
the final judgment at the world’s end. To the Fin 
ment by water co nds the judgment by fire as 
the higher potency of judgment; to the baptiam by 
water corresponds ahe beptiam by fire as the second 
pects or the power of baptism for salvation. 

hus the judgments are deliverances, inasmuch as 
they separate the salvable from the lost, or incura- 
ble; and so the salvations are judgments, inasmuch 
as they are ever connected some separation of 
ssa sth iversal tradition f 

4. The un t among men, of the 
great flood, and ita ethical elgnifieance, stands in 
connection with the universal expectation of human- 
ity that at the world’s end there will be a world- 


udgment. 

5. The flood at the same time fact and symbol. 
See the previous remarks, No. 3. 

6. The meaning of the name Noah. See the 
Exegetical annotations, No. 1. 

7. The announcement of the flood, or the whole- 
some destruction, as a means of salvation from the 
“The end of all flesh,” not 
dgment of condemnation as a remedy 
against it (see 1 Pet. fii, 19; ch. iv. 6). Thereby 
does the expression: “the end of all flesh,” denote 
the fact that the immanent judgment of natural cor- 
ruption has for its consequence the positive judg- 
a eg ee ee the eagles 
ga : 

8. The right belief in the judgment is, at the same 
time, a belief in the deliverance. A presentiment of 
the flood and a preparation of the ark went together. 

9. The plan of the ark was imparted to Noah by 
God. The Spirit of God is the author of all ideal or 
pattern forms of the kingdom of God. So, for ex- 
ample, the tabernacle, or ark of the testimony.— 
The building of the ark was not merely a means of 


salvation for Noah and his but @ sermon 
of repentance for his cotem 

10. The rialigia gpa form), but yet it 
was the primitive ship of h ; ’s teaching 
men na on, his word of bl upon it, and a 
symbol of deliverance in all perils of the deep. 


11. Noah was not only saved, but also the savior 
or the mediator of the divine salvation for his house. 
He was a of Christ, the absolute mediator. 

12. Noah was comprehended with his household 
in the one baptism of the flood. Already in Noah's 


history there ap the theocratio 
significance of the old (Matt. x.). 

18. The religion of revelation is alone the reli- 
gion of padre It mi has the hae of the cove- 
nant, is grand an eature, com 
Bicuner’s ‘“ Concordance,” igtitees But itis a 
covenant religion because it e religion of a 
sonal God, and of his relation So peckcnil inden (aoe 
the a re annotations, No. 2). Here we are 
reminded of the covenant-theory of Cocceius. The 
divine covenant is truly a divine instituting, not 
merely a contract (M°R 901) he gave a covenant); 
but this instituting is also a covenanting. We oblét- 
God and personal man, when we obliferate the cove- 
nant idea. This has special force in respect to the 
sacraments of the covenant. h man re- 
ceives the promises of Sie which i 
along with the obligations of the faith. 
to the tree of life given to Adam, to the rainbow of 
Noah, to the ee ee 
and to circumcision, to the passover of Moses, as 
as to the Christian sacraments. When we leave-out 


clean animals (see the E annot.). The con- 
trast between the cattle and the wild beasts is nat 
the only thing determined, but, at the same time, the 
eae aieaoe! ante Dart ne an ang 
impure, iologically-physical, disposition (see 
LanGr’s Eben Jesu, vol ii. p. 662). Correctly does 
Keri remark (p. 252), that the reception by pairs of 
“all flesh” into the ark, may be reduced to a certain 
relativity. The measure, however, of this relativity 
cannot be partioularly determined: for the suppo- 
sition of Esrarp (p. 85), that the beasts of the field 
that were upon the after the flood did not come 
out of the ark, but were originated anew by God, has 
no support in our history. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Exegetical notes, and the Fundamental 
Theological Ideas. The great flood as a miraculous 
ign of God: 1. In nature, as pointing back to the cre- 
on, and forward to the end and renovation of the 
world. 2. In the world of man; pointing backward 
to the fall, forward to the last apostasy. 8. In the 


sphere of the divine righteous government; a copy- 
ing of the first ju t of dea sbi op paced 
om 


the end of the world. 4. In the ki ; 
pointing backward to the first deliverance in the 
first judgment, forward to the completed salvation 
in the complete and final judgment.—The world of 
that day an object of displeasure in the eyes of God. 
—Noah’s righteousness of faith.—Noah, — 
alone in the generation of his day.—In the time 
test corruption, there are the ehosen of God— 
oah comprehended with his house.—A witness for 
the cance of the family in the of 
God and in the Church.—The covenant of with 
Noah in its significance, and the unfolding of this 
covenant.—The covenant of God with Noah a cove 
nant of salvation for himself and his house, and for 
the preservation of the human race. The direction 
for building the ark, or the sacred archetypes of the 
kingdom of God.—The ark in its figurative i 
cance: 1, An image of a house consecrated to 
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2. of the Churoh of 8. of the Christian state. | ground of piety—faith in the God of 

—As the ark floats on in t flood, so does the | and his® word of promise. He proved it in four 
of the Church sail on amid the storm-judgments | ways: 1. He was possessed by a holy fear, in which 

of the world’s history.— As the ark never goes under, | he held for true the threatening of God in respect to 

eo never sinks the Church.—The ark a sermon: | the flood, although the event was yet far off; 2. he 

1. In its own time, 2. for all times, 3. for the last | prepared the ark according to the divine command, 

times, and especially, 4. for our times. Ham, too, | although he had to con with the ridicule of the 


sition to the Donatist extravagances).—In the one | delayed; 3. he preached righteousness to others 
person, Noah, were both his house and his future | (2 Pet. i ©), whilst, 4. he himself walked irreproach- 
race delivered; therefore is Noah a type of Christ | ably.—N. 
(a. v. 18): “Go thou into the ark,” thou and thine | Noah has three parts; the first is the announcement 
that is, thy sons. Noah as the middle mem: | of the flood, the second the command to build the 
of the line between Enoch and Abraham (with | ark, the third a promise relating to the preservation 
referenee to Heb. xi.).—The distinction between the | of his life. 
and the impure animals, or, that which is proper Lisco: Noah’s life-deliverance includes in it that 
or an offering to God is also proper for the enjoy- | of the ‘whole human race; to this also does the cov- 
ment of men.—How the instinct of safety brings to- | enant of God with Noah have relation in its widest 
gether man and beast into the asylum of deliverance. | sense.—CaLwer, Handbuch: Noah, with those that 
—Throegh death to life.—The judgment of God on | belong to him, is to bring from the old into the new 
the first world in its still enduring efficacy: 1. as a | world, not merely naked life, but the pure worship 
sign of light for the understanding of the course of | of God, to which the offerings pertained.—Scurépzr, 
2. pierre pr pt tern joeadiaeriaerih v. 18: God speaks to Noah in his relation to him as 
as @ sign of salvation full of the blessing of salva- | creator and preserver. And so his covenant with 
tien. The humanity baptized to humaneness. The | him has in view the whole human race. The whole 
heart in the eovenant of Elohim is the covenant of | of creature-life is embraced in this voyage from the 
Jehovah. pmiee faith is hamanity saved. old to the new world. ° 
SragxeE, ch. vi. 9: The ground of Noah’s piety Catv, ch. vii. 6: Not without cause is the 
was grace on the side of God, ver. 8, but this was | statement of Noah’s age repeated ; sePrigeas) other 
obtained, in no way, through his chastity, as the | faults of old age, it renders men sluggish and obeti- 
Papists allege, on account of which he remained five | nate; therefore Noah’s faith comes more clearly into 
undred years unmarried. Grace went before all | view, in the fact that even at such an age it did not 
his works. On his side, faith in the Messiah was the | fail him. 


f 


SECOND SECTION. 


The Flood and the Judgment. 
ee 


Cuarrer VII. 10-24, 


10 And it came to pass after seven days [literally, seven of days] that the waters of the flood 
11 were upon the earth. In the sixth hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, 
the seventeenth day of the month, the same day were all the fountains of the great deep 
12 broken up,’ and the windows* of heaven were opened. And the rain * [oWa, hosvy rain, 
13 ‘amber, doud-bursting] was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. In the selfsame day * 
entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s wife, 
14 and the three wives of his sons with them, into the ark. They, and every heast® after 
his kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and every creeping thing that creepeth open 
15 the earth after his kind, and every fowl after his kind, every bird of every sort. 
they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh wherein is the breath of 
16 life. And they that went in, went in male and female of all flesh, as God had com- 
17 manded him; and the Lord shut him in. And the flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
18 and the waters increased and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth. And 
the waters prevailed, and were increased greatly u the earth; and the ark went 
19 [drove here and there] upon the face of the waters. And the waters prevailed segs | 
upon the earth; and all the high hills that were under the whole heaven were cove 
20 Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; and the mountains were covered. 
21 And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of heast, 
22 and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man: All in whose 
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23 nostrils was the breath of life, ofall that was in the dry land. And every living thing 
was destroyed [Lange reads FO" in Kal, and renders, he destroyed | which was upon the face of the 
ground,® both man and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven; 
and they were destroyed from the earth; and Noah only remained alive, and they that 

24 were with him in the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred and 
fifty days. 


(? Ver. 1L—§S P59, a very strong word. Sudden cleaving; used of the earthquake or earth-cleaving, Numb. xvi. 
81; Zach. xiv. 4. Hence the noun MSF3, a valley, as though the Hebrews bad some notion of valleys having their 
origin in fissures or violent separations of the earth. Comp. Hab. ili. 9, PIX SPIN Min, “Thon didst cleave the 
earth with rivers ’—or floods.—T. L.] abe : wt 

(* Ver. 11.—P3°N windows, openings—general sonse very clear from parallel passages, such as Is. lx. 5 and Eccles. 
xii. 8, though in the latter passage it is used metsphorically of the eyes as the windows of the body. LXX., cavrappderes, 


Syriac, bass » or pourers.—T. L.] 
(? Ver. 12.—CWh, the very great rain, that which comes down in a body, as it were. “I'D denotes the common rain, 


7 


except when this word is joined with it, asin Job xxxvii. 6, U2 “10D, and in Zach. x. 1,—when it is intensified. In 
the Arabic, quince is nover used for the rain, but it keeps the primary sense of magnitude, weight, density, piaguis, 
crassus.—T. L.) 
(* Ver. 18,.—Ci"1 OLTD, tn ipso dic, in that very day. It denotes a statistioal particularity, which takes this 
; . It I boldest every 
meer re i te eet Alt i aga a la ec aa ales 
(* Ver. 14.—tQam S=3—— MMM 533. It need only be remarked that all the alls, here and elsewhere, in 
this account, are to bo taken as unlimited, or as specific, according to the view we are compelled, from other considera- 
tions, to form of the universality or partiality of the flood iteelf. Elsewhere only the MID are mentioned, as is noticed 
by Dr. Munrrny, p. 212, and there is good reason to regard it here as specifically g tho more general word 
fi before it. Their coming to the ark by pairs was evidently supernatural, but this in no respect affects the other 


question.—T. L.) 
(* Ver. 23—Me5NN 139 52. Rendered in our Version, “‘on the face of the ground.” Rather, “on the face 


of the Adamah,” the word, in the chapters before, used for the inhabited territory in distinction from "IX , as in Gen. 
fy. 14;—Y79%, in that connection, being used for the wide, waknown earth, into which Cain feared he should be driven, 
ase wanderer anda vagabond. The use of MG'IN here certainly seems to imply some territorial limitation. Even 
when P"& occurs, it may be better rendered land, indefinitely, than with that idea of totality which our modern kmowl- 


edge makes us attach to it, See further on this in the Exoursus, at the end of the account.—T. L.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, The Time of the Flood.—The beginning of the 
flood is first determined in reference to the age of 
Noah. It was in the sixth hundredth year of Noah’s 
life, that is, in the year when the six hundredth year 
of his life would be completed. The number 600 
appears here to have a symbolical meaning, as also 
the week for his going into the ark. Six is the num- 
ber of toil and labor. Next there is fixed the date 
of the beginning: on the seventeenth day of the 
second month. According to Knobel, must this date 
be reckoned from the first day of the six hundredth 
year of Noah’s life. For this there appears no ground 
here, if we assume that the narrator had in view a 
known and determined n ing of the months. 
The question is this—whether the months are to be 
determined according to the theocratic » which 
the Jews kept after the Exodus from t, and 
which with Nisan in April (so that the begin- 
ning of the flood would have fallen in the month 
Ijar, or May), or whether it was after the coconomic 
years’ reckoning, according to which Tisri (September 
and October) made the end of the year (Exod. xxiii. 
16; xxxiv. 32). Rabbi Joshua, Lepsius, and others, 
are for the theocratic time-reckoning. eae 
to this, the flood began in the month that follow 
Nisan. Keil and Knobel, on the contrary, are for 
the economic reckoning, according to which the 
second month would have fallen in our October or 
November. “ Josephus (Antig. {. 8, 8) has in mind 
the month named by the Hebrews Marhezvan, which 
follows after Tisri; so the Targum of Jonathan, as 


well as Jarchi and Kimchi. The continuous increase, 
then, or swelling of the waters from the 17th of the 
second month, to the 17th of the seventh month, a 
period of five months, or 150 days, would fall in the 
winter months.” Knobel. Instead of this, we hola 
that in a cosmical catastrophe, such as the flood ap- 
pears to have been, the regard paid to the season of 
the year becomes fallacious; and then we are not 
here to think of any usual climatic events, such as 
took place in the case of the Egyptian e4, 
though miraculously effected. It appears, there 
fore, to us, to have no ing on the case, that the 
Euphrates and the towards the end of 
May, and in August and November reach their low. 
est point, or the consideration that, for the ancienta, 
the winter season was a mournful time of desolation, 
eto. Knobel. It would seem from ch. viii. 23, that 
the flood broke through all the ordinary constitution 
of nature. In the first place must we endeavor to 
set ourselves right with respect to the connection in 
the dates as given in our narration. On the 17th 
day of the second month, then, came the flood, and 
it rained, from that time on, forty days and forty 
nights. The co ce was the height of water 
in the flood which continued for 150 days (ch. vii 
24). Then began the waters to fall, and, on the 17th 
day of the seventh month, the ark rested upon the 
mountains of Ararat. Thus far five months have 
passed. On the first day of the 10th month, that is, 
after about cight months, the tops of the mountaina 
appeared. Finally, in the six hundred and first year 
of Noah’s age, in the first day of the first month, the 


ground was becoming dry, and on the seven-and- 
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twentieth day of the next month, it had become 
wholly dry (ch. viii. 14). From the statement that 
this ensued in the six hundred and first year of 
Noah's age, it cannot follow that his birthday fell on 
New Year, but only that about one year had elapsed. 
The extreme end of the flood, however, was ten days | i. 
after the full year which the flood had continued. 
Knobel conjectures that the flood was originally reck- 
_oned to the solar year of 865 days, but 
that the Hebrew narrator, reckoning by lunar vears, 
transposes the account to one year and eleven days 

(p. 81). (pl). That would make the solar year to have 
before the lunar year, which seems to us im- 
possible. It would seem to aid, to some extent, in 
-glara ptr abide lle phag bly tard aie 
mind that the dove which Noah let fly the second 
time brought back a fresh olive-leaf in its mouth 
ch. viii. 11). That was probably forty days, and 


days, after the first day of the tenth month, | s'ven, but 


and therefore, at all events, towards the end of the 
eleventh month. If we must regard this fresh olive- 
leaf as belonging to the spring season, then the be- 
ginning of the flood may have well fallen eleven 
months before, or in the time of May. But this con- 
clusion is insecure, because the olive-leaf, in its bud- 
-ding, is not confined to the spring. For the opposite 
view, Delitzach (p. 257) presents something that is 
epecially worthy of notice, namely, that the observa- 
tion of the earlier economic reckoning of time con- 
tinued smong the Jews after the i 
theocratic computation. If, however, the flood be- 
gan with the autumnal rainy season, it must have 
ceased exactly ag the rainy season of the next year 
commenced. In regard to the reckoning of the year, 
Knobel remarks that the Hebrews reckoned it ac- 
cording to lunar months, 854 days, other nations by 
solar months, making 865 days,—for example, the 

ptians and the Persians, and also, in astronomi- 

matters, the Chaldseans, 


In to the world-year of the flood, the cita- 
tions of Delitzsch (p. 244) are worthy of attention. 
The mythologically en numbering of the Baby- 


lonians, Delitzsch and others, reduce to the 2500th 
year before Christ. Tn fespect to'the ce the 
flood commenced, the Babyionian legend gives the 
15th of Dasios.* This statement favors the Bible 
reckoning of the year from Nisan (that fs, according | ©° 
to the theocratic erga not io 


table of the different y suns, seo De.irzscu, 
p. 246. 

2.. Vera. 10-16. The ing oF the Flood the 
shutting up of the Ark.—All the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up.—The Niphal or pas- 


sive form of S'3 is to be noticed. It denotes violent 
changes in the depths of the sea, or in the action of 
the earth,—at all events, in the atmosphere (see the 
preceding Section). ©'1m, the deep of the sea, 
whose fountains (Job xxxviii. 16; Prov, viii. 28) or 
origins are conditioned by the heights and depths of 
the earth itself. This fact is placed first. The rain 
appears to be mentioned as a ce, ‘Simi- 
lar views of water in the interior of the earth found 


place the Greeks and Romans; from this, too, 
many sought to explain the ebb and flow of the 
tides.” Knobel. Only, here there is expressed no 


distinct view respecting the fountains of the sea- 


an eee wae 


$46.—T. L.] 


the cighth month of the Babylonian 
year. 8ee the Table of Delitasch, p. 


ion of the |.<2o" 
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deep.* The expression, too, “the windows of 


heaven,” is not to be too literally pressed—In the 
selfsame day entered Noah, etc.—That is, by the 


ie “6 The great deap,” ma cin, vil. 21. Comp. Gen. 


ror viil. 27, 28; Job 16; Ps. civ. 6; Jonah 
it, a; 10, and other places. Bometimes tehom is 


pears and seems to be used as synonymous with 


the great sea, as in Ps. civ. 6; Jonah ii. 5; but for the pri- 
mary idea we must look to Gen. i 2. In creation, it was all 
water, or fluid (e0 conceived). Afterwards thy land (the 
solid) is to appear, and the waters are gathored 


ales a mal) dipe, whether it a the surface 


supposed great abyas beneath. In the poetical 

paris of the ible, the conception is that of the earth: (the 

or ground) as built upon the waters lyimg below. It 

was the contrast to the heaven . a eases abovo, as in Prov. 
vii. 28, DINM Mins risa > oko OCPNy ixwxa. 


In regard to all this, it may be said, that the Bible is 
ble neither for N Neptunian nor P Platonian theories. are 
oy eeriere according to the conceptions 
ofthe day. Water gushed from the earth, and the writer 
deecribes it by it by anying tae th the fou: tains of the /chom rabba 
the great deep, Aside from the traditional 
creative account, nothing oul have been more natural than 
the idea that the interior earth, or the space under the earth 
(whatever notions might have been had of the earth’s shape 


or su ) Wasa on of water. It was a direct deduo- 
tion (true or falso) the sproceat eticliy of springs and 
wells,—and that, printf Baconian. After- 
wards, but very the eight of volcanoes (see Ps. civ. 
$2) must havent ven tbe the ea of interior fire. We know, 
even yet, thing about it. Researches on the 
oe or shel, not globe, have given us much curious 


ive su formation, and the 
gree Se ehien t indicates ; but beyond this, our know- 
edgo of the vast interior is about as ces as that which one 
who had pierced half through the o fan egg, would, b 
such means retirees have obtained of that most curious stru 
ure. Ho mig jecture that there was heat and fluid 
there, but that i be all. Perhaps it is wel] that we 
have so little means of penctrating this vast unknown. We 
could not — very securely if we knew all that was going 
on inside th “or had 
boiling, or banning: tha 
even ten furlongs, 
rabda there, fillod with something that might make a rapid 
ruin of our earth, if we bad nothing to trust t» but the une 
known nature, and no other insurance against it but our 
much-lauded science. Our only secure trust is in One in 
whom we belicve, as having a higher than a phy:ical purpose 
in the continuance of the earth,—one who “ binds the floods 
from overflowing,” and the fires from ye bursting forth. 
This conception of the tehom rabba is most graphically 


presented Gon. xlix. 25. It is there called PES" cian 

PEA, “the abyss couchant below,” like a ‘wild 
crouching down and ready to spring upon his prey, just as 

in Gen. iv. 7 ein is described as Yn", ready to spring upon. 


aman at any moment.—In the abian tradition the waters 
are represented as 0o out ofan oven (the vauitod interior 
earth), and as being n, Surat x. 41, 


Lt 


sl> to} I, “‘when our come. 


mand went forth, t a boiled the furnace.’” This came 
from the idea of Geysers, or hot springs, and may have had: 
oe truth in it, since it it does not detract from Scripture to 
A send of there may have been other minor facts respect~- 
hots flood, preserved in oer and independent accounts. 
paca dari t thie from the Jews; and so 
Reckendorf states in the Introduction to his Hebrew 
tienaetioa of the Koran, citing from the Talmud (Sanhe- 
drin), but this does not bear them out, since the word FIN' , 
there used, means simply tho effervescence or tumultuous 
boiling molion which Maimonides says came from the vio- 
ripe fal of the ge ae and not from heat. It is by him, and 
with the violent fermentations and 
Sop ) scaiiality that brought on such an outbursting 


as a fi judgment; and so says Rabbi Hasada, in 
passage quo ton us Sanhedrin : : 


«‘ They oorrupted 
pala ee in the boiling sensuality of their 


transgression, f all-destro 
water were th ged.”” 7 Buoh & mode ft ag 
peculiar! ey jogo, 


mode of interpretation is 

but the fact of hot eruptions (like 

those of the Toelandic’ s Soyner®) may well have , or of: 
boiling water, as the Ara 


jan aceoum states it.—T. L.) 
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time of the breaking out of the flood was the diffi- 
cult embarkation accomplished—happily acoom- 
plished. Mm denotes here the wild beast. All 
birds, all winged creatures, Knobel takes as synony- 
mous. But since the kind is named before, there 
would seem to be intended a subdivision of the kind, 
and that what is said relates to birds in a narrower 
and in a wider sense.—As God had commanded 
him, and the Lord shut him in.—Here most dis- 
tinctly presents itself the contrasting relation of 
these twonames, Elohim gives him the prescription 
in relation to the pairs of animals for the preserva- 
tion of the animal world, but Jehovah, the covenant 
shuts him in, that is, makes sure the closing 
of the ark for the whole voyage, and for the salva- 
tion of his people. This inclusion was, at the same 
time, an exclusion of the race devoted to death. 
8. Vers. 17-24.—The full Dev of the 
Flood and tts Effect, the Destruction of every Living 
ing. And the flood was forty days upon 
The first forty days denote the full develop- 
ment of the flood, which lifted up the ark and set it 


in motion. The advance of the flood is measured by | 8°® 


reference to the ark. It is lifted up; it is driven on. 
With the waves she sails, and over the high hills, 
The last is said in a dapirgp acceptation, as a meas- 
urement of the height of the flood by the height 
of the hills. The estimate that seems to be expressed 
by saying, ‘‘ fifteen cubits did the waters prevail over 
the high hills,” would neither give sense if taken lit- 
erally, since the high hills have very different heighta, 
nor could it mean that the flood was fifteen cubits 
above the highest mountain on the earth. But since 
now Noah could hardly have sailed directly over the 
highest mountain of the earth, much less have known 
the fact, we must suppose that this exact estimate 
was imparted to himself, or to some later writer, 
through direct revelation—an idea which is little in 
harmony with the true character of a divine revela- 
tion, We must, therefore, suppose that the epic- 
symbolical view according to which the flood rose 
high over all the mountains of the earth, became 
connected with the tradition that Noah found out 
the measure denoted, by some kind of reference to 
the mountain on which the ark settled. Kwong: 
“The representation may amount to this: since the 
ark drew about fifteen cubits water, its first settling 
on Ararat in the falling of the flood would give 
that measure. The 150 days, within which the de- 
struction was accomplished, include the forty days 
of storm at the beginning. According to ch. viii. 2, 
the rain continmed all through these 150 days. Still 
must we distinguish its more moderated continuance 
from the first storm of rain in the forty days.” In 
respect to the universality of the flood, see Keil, 
whose judgment about it is similar to that of Ebrard, 
whereas Delitzsch is unwilling to insist upon it as an 
-article of faith, especially the geographical univer- 
.gality (p. 260). Compare the preceding Section. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The threatenings of God are as certain as his 
‘promises ; for God’s word is certain. As sure, how- 
ever, as,is the word of God, so sure is faith in its 
hely fear, its holy confidence and joy. 

2. As God has provided help and deliverance for 
men by means of exposed infants, or abandoned 
-orpbans, so also through old men, as in the case of 


Abraham, Moses, Noah. The like wonders happen 
in all times. 

8. When the necessity is test, then is the 
help at the neareat, and the highest. When sin 
(and the in become most powerful, then grace, 
and the miracles of grace, become most mighty for 
deliverance. 


4, The safe embarkation of a little world in the 
ark before the breaking out of the flood. A woa- 
derful instinct, a still more wonderful procession, 1 
wonderful peace as the consequence of a wonderful 
terror. 

5. The animal-world in the ark, type and symbol 
of the animal-world in general: the mention of man 
and woman, man and wife, presents prominently the 
fact that the ark was to become the point of depart- 
ure for new generations, 

6. Jehovah shut him in.—The innermost motive 
for the salvation of every living thing is God’s cove- 


the nant with his own. Christ is here the head and star 


of history. 

7%. The ark, with its souls, in the waters of the 
t flood (sintflut), which was at the same time a 
sin-flood (siindflut), a destroying flood of wrath and 
so are in like manner Moses in the ark upon the 

ile, and Christ on the cross and in the grave.— . 
There are moments in which the kingdom of God 
seems lost, or in the most fearful peril, and yet is 
it all the more securely hidden and protected in the 
truthfulness of God himself, in the everlasting love 
he has for his people. 

8. The terror of judgment in the flood immensely 
great, and yet not equal to the terror of the last 
judgment-day (1 Pet. iii. 4 

9. The waters of the as a symbol of the 
judgment of redemption, of the baptism at tho 
world’s end, and generally, of the e of believers 
with Christ through death to life (Ps. lxix. 77), is to 
be distinguished from the waters of the sea as the 
symbol of peoples and nations, their births and rev- 
olutions, as compared with the kingdom of God (Pe 
xciii; Dan. vii; Rev. xiii. 1). . 

10. The most fearful sorrows are measured by 
comparing them with the height of water in the 
flood, asd the hardest days of sorrow are reckoned 
as the days of the deluge. 

11. The symbolic of the forty days. Four is the 
number of the world, ten the number of the com 
pleted development. It therefore denotes the fulness 
of the world-times, and of the world’s judgment. 

12. God’s dominion as great as God himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOAL. 


See the preceding—The embarkation into the 
ark.—Jehovah’s shutting in.—The measured deeps 
of terror, the numbered days of trouble.—The ark az 
the cradle of the new human race rocked by the bil- 
lows: 1. a frail chest, an infinitely precious content ; 
2. fearfully threatened, securely protected; trem- 
bling in the deep abyss of waters, lifted high on the 
wave of consecration.—The help of God in the floods 
of distress.—The watery grave: 1. deep for the hu- 
man eye; not too deep for the eye of God.—The sea, 
too, shall give up her dead.—Noah's faith ; its grand- 
eur: as in contrast, 1. to the universal apostasy, 
2. to the impending judgment, 3. to its once 
task and labor, 4. to the sport of the world, 5. to 
the terrors of the flood, 4. to the terrors of the ani- 
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mal world inclosed with him—the ark a lion’s den.— 
Noah in ia floaung mie a Moses. Both, though 
seeming lost, preserved for the greatest thi 

Srarxe: As God suffered the waters to increase 
eradually, so had the ungodly time for repentance; 
a thing which may, perhaps, have happened in the 
case of many, so that the soul was saved in the de- 
struction of the flesh. According to this, it would 
be false what the Jews say of the men who perished 
in the flood, that they have neither part in the eter- 
nal life, nor in the resurrection of the dead,—a con- 
clusion which they draw from an improper interpre- 
tation of ch. vi. 3. It may be easily believed that 
the fish in great part died, not because the waters 
were cipro toa as the Rabbins say, but because, 
with the water, there itself the salt, 
which is contrary to the nature of many kinds of fish. 

Lrsco: God shut Noah in; so was the pressure 
Into the ark prevented as against the godless, whilst 
Noah was made safe. 


food they were offered in sacrifice, devoted to God; 
partly because in each enjoyment thanks should be 
offered to God, and partly because thereby even the 
sg iol iteelf becomes sanctified. 
aLWER, Handbuch: The first judgment of the 
world through water, the last through fire (2 Pet. 
viii, 6).—So sinks the old world in its grave. Jeho- 
vah, the trusted, shuts him in. So, too, watches over 
us the shepherd of Israel, who slumbers not nor 
sleepeth.—Sonkzopzer: There seest thou that all the 
words of God have the power of an oath (Val. Her- 
berger).— A night of death reigns over a world 
abandoned to its doom. Because the earth was cor- 
rupt, morally, the Lord destroys it—(that is, gives it 
up to physical corruption). So Luther. To say the 
fountains were broken up, and the flood-gates were 
opened, is a biblical mode of speech whereby is ex- 
pressed the fact, that the waters were not suffered to 
flow in their wonted manner (Calvin).—The Lord 
reserved the ark and Noah therein as a treasure 


Grr.acu: The clean beasts. Before their use as | (Verleb. Bibel). 


THIRD SECTION. 


The Ark, and the Saved and Renewed Humanity. 
a 


Cuarrzer VIE. 1-P9. . 


1 And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, ahd all the cattle that was 
with him in the ark; and God made a wind to pass over the earth and the waters 

2 assuaged." The fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were stop- 
3 ped, and the rain from heaven was restrained. And the waters returned® from off 
the earth continually [to go and return, 31019 Ti5M]; and affer the end of the hundred and 

4 fifty days the waters were abated. And the ark rested’ in the seventh month, on the 
5 seventeenth day of the month, upon the ‘mountains of Ararat. And the waters de- 
~ creased continually until the tenth month; in the tenth month, on the first day of the 
6 month, wére the tops of the mountains seen. Aud it came to pass at the end of forty 
7 days that Noah opened the window of the ark which he had made. And he sent forth 
a raven which went to and fro® until the waters were dred up from off the earth. 

8 Also he sent forth a dove from him to see if the waters were abated from off the face 
9 of the ground [i>pr , had become light or shallow, not had disappeared, as Lange says |. But the dove 
found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned unto him into the ark, for the 
waters were on the face of the whole earth; then he put forth his hand, and took her, 

10 and pulled her in unto him into the ark. And he stayed (}m™) yet other seven days, 
11 and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark. And the dove came in to him in the 
evening; and lo, in her mouth was an olive-leaf plucked off; so Noah knew that the 

12 waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed [br» Niphal] yet other seven 
13 days® and sent forth the dove; which returned not again to him any more. And it 
came to pass in the six hundredth and first year, in the first month, the first day of the 
month, the waters were dried up from off the earth; and Noah removed the covering 

14 of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of the ground was dry. And in the second 
15 month, on the seven-and-twentieth day of the month was the earth dried. And God 
16 [Eohim] spake unto Noah, saying, Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy 
17 sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. Bring forth with thee every living thing that 1s 
with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl and of cattle, and of every creeping thing, that creep- 

eth upon the earth; that they may breed abundantly in the earth, and be fruitful and 
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18 multiply upon the earth. And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, and his 
19 sons’ wives with him. Every beast, every creeping thing, and every fowl, and what- 
soever creepeth upon the earth, after their kinds, went forth out of the ark. 


(! VerL—8DJ"*. EB. V. assuaged. It differs from “OM, to ebb or fail (as used in ver. 8). ‘[>t) refers te the - 
quieting, or becoming calm, of the waters after the ebullition that followed their eruption from the earth, and the heavy peur 
ing of the water-spouts (LXX. earappdxras) from above. Its primary sense appears Esth. ii. 1; vii. 10, M250 bon non. 
the wrath of the king was calmed. So in Hiphil, Numb. xvii. 90, where it denotes the quisting of popular commotion. 
LXX. dxéwace rd tdwp, and the water grew tired. The Vulgate confounds it with MOM, taseinuls sunt aque. The Syrias 


One 22}, “the waters rested ;” the late Arabic Translation (Amer. Bib. Soo), very beautifully and significantly, 


B& 
sl St tal ASD, the waters became quiet. The distinelion between this word and “iO! is important in determining 
the stages of the flood.—T. L.) : 

(? Ver.8—S30". Bagan to turn, or to return. It denotes the turning-point after the waters had become calm. 


At first this turning was very slight, and the whole decrease for 78 days (compare vers. 4 and ot Biles only fifteen cubits, o. 


Fee etae oe tee act oem ine bale Gleeppeeren (as ident from vil. and their coming in sight or 
ee Gone tay the tenth month This may be called the turn of the flood ; so that we have sheee eth E the becom 


ing caim of the waters, 2,8 period almost stationary, 8. the more perceptible, but stil] gradual su 
the pecullar Hebrew idiom 310) 9i549.—T. L.) 

(? Ver.4—FizKt. The ark’s grounding on one of the mountains of Ararat in the very height of the flood (whether 
one of the lower, or on its highest peak), is so inconsisteat with the idea of the flood’s having covered mountains known 
to be more than two miles higher, that some have maintained that Mi3M here must mean resting over, as though it were 


suspended aulely. and remained statio at that distance, directly above the top of Ararat. If there were no other 
objection, the d ve answer to this is that the word, as it appears in every such connection, means rosting wyon, like 


the lighting of a bird. Thus it is fullowed by dy, which cannot here be rendered over or above. Comp. Ex. x.14; Numb. 
x. 86; xi. 26, 26; Isaiah xt. 2. There is an example of the noun thus used immediately following, ver. 9: “and the dove 
found no rest (M5372) for the sole of her foot.”—T. L.) 

[4 Ver. 4—i5N TM DY. The subject here being in the singular, this can only be rendered, among the mount 
ains of Ararat, or u one of the mountains of Ararat. The force of the language, if there were no other objection, is 


inst the idea of ita having been upon that high peak of Ararat that towers so much above overythirg aro it. The 
diversity in the old Versions is also opposed to so definite and marked a view. The Vulgate has, super monies Armenize ; 


LXX. éwi ca Spy ta "Apapdr ; Targum of Onkelos, yp aio by » upon the mountains of Kardu, or the Kardochian ; 
the Syriac the same, 037-0 wiag NS, as alec Arabs Erpen. Oy pA Sli Ac. te Koranic Arabic hasit 
constantly Sog3l, Al Judi. The Samaritan Version (not the Hebraico-Samaritan) has the strangest ofall. It says 


the ark rested on the mountains of Serendib, which is in the island of Ceylon. These various renderings are ony im- 
portant as showing, that ancicntly the place was regarded as in a measure unknown and indefinite. The old 


did not consider themselves as bound by the Hebrew BO" to confine it to the peak which afterwards solely acquired 


that title. The name might have been transferred to Armenia, or to other countries, just as the story of the flood itself 
was transferred, and locatod in different parts of the earth, according to the ancestral traditions of the various migrations. 
The place where the ark grounded could bei ee the time, have had a name to Noah and his sons, sinoe, before this, there 
are no phical distinctions recognized in the Bible except Eden, the names of the Paradise rivers (if they are not 
subsequent), and the land of Nod, or of the wanderer, which is clearly metaphorical. It is to be noted, that of all proper 


as good a claim to be regarded as a right translation of OI°N, as the Armenia of the Vulgate, and the Kardx (or Karud) 


of the Targums and the S8yri The ent, however, for the region now commonly recognised, has a good support 
in the concurrence of the Chaldwen and Been traditions.—T. LJ gio J , 


(® Ver. 7.— 210" Rize Ne. “And it went back and forth.” The LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac, render it, “and 
did not return,” as though they had read 30) dq, There oan be, however, no doubt of the Hebrew text, fortified as it 


is by Lire, bt the Samaritan Codex, and the Bamaritan Version. The LXX., etc., may have derived the ee 
parap —the going back and forth being regarded as evidence that it did not re-enter the ark, Bochart, in his 
HMierosoikon, vol. ii. pp. 209, 210, makes a labored attempt to reconcile them.—T. L.) 


(° Ver. 12—* And he wazted yet seven days.” briasy , a8 here pointed, is the regular Wiphal of brs , Whereas brvt ; 
ver, 10, has the furm of the Hiphil of bn or SM ’ and is so regarded by the modern commentators and lexicograp x 
generally. From bin, dolutt, they get the sensu of waiting anxiously, painfully. It seems strange, however, that where 
the connection is so precisely similar, the word should be assigned to two distinct roots, though they are of forms that 
sometimes interchange senses. It is safer, therefore, to follow the Jewish authorities, who make them both from 5m" i 
The first, says Rashi, is Pie! (59%), as though he regarded it as equivalent to 55177" (contracted into 53%), and the 
second Hithpahel (55BN*) or 5M"1", becoming by assimilation 57189, like ND} for NDIMS. Aben Exre, however, 
makes the second 4 ar Niphal, which is to be preferred, since there is a passive or deponent sense in the idea af 
waiting, as is seen in the Latin moror, demoror, prestolor ; Greek, éx&éxouas, wposdéxouas. In regard to the first, it is 
easy to see how bras would become or (yy&-hel = yi-hel), since to the ear there is hardly any perceptible difference in 
the pronunciation (the sounds fa, tya, and ya, being organically the same). So Rabhi Judah would read badas » Isaiah 
xv. 2,38; xvi. 7, for 59555 (or yé-iit for yyd-lil), as stated by Jona ben Gannach in his Hebrew Grammar (lately edited 
fo Hebrew), p. 28.—T. L.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Stages of the Flood as taken in their Order. 
tts highest point: 1. Seven days, the going 
the ark; 2. forty days of the flood-storm; 
8. one hundred and ten days, thereupon, of steady 
rain, and of the steady rising of the flood—so in 
y days. Threefold 


ing upon the face of the 
en cubits high above the 
mountains. b. Zo the disa ance of the waters: 
In the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, that is, after five months, or one h and 
fifty days, just as the waters to fall, the ark 
rests on Ararat. Qn the first day of the tenth month, 
that is, after two months and about twelve days 
(Knobel : seventy-two days after the settling of the 
ark), the mountain-peaks project * above the surface 
of the water. After forty days Noah opens the win- 
dow and lets fly: the raven. Next goes forth the 
dove. It is not directly said how long after the 
flight of the raven was the first flight of the dove. 
The second flight of the dove, however, was seven 
other days after the first, and therefore it is inferred 
that there were seven days between tbe flight of the 
raven and that of the dove; the third flight, again, 
was seven days after the We must either 
reckon in here an unnamed portion of time, or the 
time between the flight of the raven and the flight 
of the first dove must have been longer than seven 
days. Hereupon follows the last section of time, 
from the first day of the first mouth to the seven-and- 
twentieth day of the ee or the period of the 
fall drying ee arn i “har pircicectgies rat 
year, etc. Luther, follo the Septuagint, and by 
way of explanation, adda, “‘ of Noah’s age.” 

2. Vers. 1-4. The 
to the Resting of the Ark upon Ararat. And God 
remembered Noah and every living thing.— 
God’s remembering must be understood in an em- 
phatic sense. God has always remembered Noah; 
bat now he remembers him in a special sense—that 
he may accomplish his deliverance. There comes a 
turn in the flood, and the ground of it lay in the 
government of God. To the bg of judgment upon 
the human world, succeeds the rule of compassion 
for the deliverance of Noah and humanity, as also of 
the animal-world. It is his compassion, not simply 
his For God remembered also the beasta. 
Thus did he remember them all, as Elohim, in his 
most universal relation to the earth. Had there 
been a longer continuance of the flood, there would 
not only have been want in the ark, but the ark 
itself would have been destroyed. A wind must 
blow to and dry up the flood, whilst, on the 
other side, the fountains of the flood were closed. 
With the shutting of the fountains of the deep, or 
with the restoring of the continental tranquillity of 
the earth, and of the equilibrium of the atmosphere, 
there ceases also the extraordinary rain; and be- 
sides, the windows of heaven were closed. It is an 
inexactness of the narration, but which gives it an 


* (The Hebrew 3873 here, in Niphal, would seem to havo 
® more emphatic sense—became distinctly visible. It is an- 
other example of the phoarankoey optical style of this whole 
Th might be doy arog but 

ve a 
cd as ta that afforded 


rst Decrease of the flood | C 


unmistakable historic character, that the time of the 
flood’s advance is given as one hundred and fifty 
days, and that the point of time when the ark settles, 
and when, therefore, the actual sinking of the waters 
must have commenced, falls in like manner at the 
end of the one hun and fifty days. For Noah, 
indeed, the first turning-point in the sinking of the 
waters, which had commenced already before the 
running out of the one hundred and fifty days, could 
not have been a matter of observation. For him, the 
first sure sign of the sinking of the waters was the 
grounding of the ark.—. the waters returned. 
~—Here is the whole process preliminarily described 
—how the waters, in their undulations here and 
there, kept steadily settling more and more. Then 
follows the indication of ‘the first decrease.—Upon 
the mountains of Ararat.—‘ O""8 is the name 
of a territory (2 Kings xix. 87) which is mentioned 
Jer. li. 27, a3 a kingdom near to Minni (Armenia),— 
probably the middle province of the Armenian terri- 
tory, which Moses of Chorene calls Arairad, Araratia. 
The mountains of Ararat are, doubtless, the mount- 
ain-group which rises from the plain of the Araxes 
in two high peaks, the Great Ararat, 16,254 feet, and 
the Lesser, about 12,000 feet, above the level of the 
sea, This landing: lace of the ark is of the highest 
significance for the development of humanity, as it 
is to be renewed after the flood. Armenia, the 
fountain-land of the Paradise rivers, a ‘cool, airy, 
well-watered, insular mountain-tract,’ as it has been 
called, lies in the middle of the old continent. And 
so, in a special manner, does the mountain of Ara- 
rat lie nearly in the middle, not only of the Great 
African- Asiatic desert tract, but also of the inland or 
Mediterranean waters, extending from Gibraltar to 
the sea of Baikal,—at the same time occupying the 
middle point in the longest line of extension of the 
aucasian race, and of the Indo-Germanic lines of 

and mythology, whilst it is also the middle 
point of the greatest reach of land in the old world 
as measured from the Cape of Good Hope to Behr- 
ing’s Straits—in fact, the moet peculiar point on the 
globe, from whose heights the lines and tribes of 
people, as they went forth from the sons of Noah, 
might spread themselves to all the regions of the 
earth (compare Von Raumesr, ‘Palestine’).” Keil. 
See also Dexirzscn, p. 266. The Koran has wrongly 
placed the landing-place of Noah on the hill Judhi* 
in the Kurd mountain-tract; the Samaritan version 
locates it on the mountains of Ceylon; the Sybilline 
books ix Phrygia, in the native district of Marsyas. 


Be ali is no evidence of any hill eo called among the 
Kurd mountains, or in any other n. Ina note on the 
Koran, xi. rt a it asa corruption for Jordi, or 
Giordi, but there is no trace of this in the Arabic. In 
the Koran and elsewhere, wherever the Arabian tradition 


we b 
appears, it is constantly written Sot, and is evie 


dently a descriptive name from ole, presians, bonus 
Suit. Itis, therefore, an epithet denoting goodness, liber- 


ality, or mercy: (SogtI his, tho hill of Mercy, or 
mount Mercy, as we say, the cape of Good Hope. Com- 
pare the Hebrow appellative, Deut. iii. 25, 9073 “WT, and 
especially such epithets as we find in Gen. xxii. 14, 
MEI MIT WI, Mount Jehovah Jirach, Mount in which 
the Lord appears. On Al-jude, see Herbelot, Bib. Orient. 
875. A. He calls it Giouda, and finds a aimonlty in locating 
it, but conjectures it to be near a village called Thamanin, 
from the eight persons saved in the ark, as is suppored. — 
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The Hindoo story of the flood names the Himalaya, 
the Greek Parnassus, as the landing-place of the de- 
livered ancestor.” Knobel. Delitzsch and Keil agree 
in the supposition of the Armenian highlands. 
sce and 6( aa inorsasing Hope, from the feat De 
° increasing om 
Fics call hs Discgosieane of te ood The 
first sign of deliverance was the resting of the ark 
upon Ararat, Now it continues still until the first 
day of the tenth month (Tammuz), or from seventy 
to seventy-three days, when there appears the second 
sign: the peaks of the Armenian highlands become 
visible ; at all events, the ark, on their fea had 
become free from the influence of the water. Noah, 
however, is not satisfied, until after forty days more, 
that the flood will not return; and then he opens the 
window (jim) of the sky-light ("M%). Fresh light 
and air awaken, or rather gradually reanimate, the 
torpid animal-world, and Noah’s longing desire sends 
forth the raven through the opened window. (It is 
to be remarked that the ark had only one male ra- 
ven, because from the unclean animals there was 
taken but one pair. From the staying out or return- 
ing of the raven Noah might, at all events, draw 
erences; but this bird is noted for his appetite, 
that which makes all life in the ark strive for free- 
dom. The raven, therefore, may be first ventured 
on this craving flight, since he can find food from 
the dead bodies Ten by the flood upon the moun- 
tains. ‘In the ancient world, the raven was regard- 
ed as a prophetic bird, and was therefore held sacred 
to Apollo. Something of this appears (1 Kings xvii. 
4, 6) in his connection with the prophet Elias. He 
was thus esteemed among the Arabians, who as- 
sumed to understand the voice and flight of the 
birds. Especially was he regarded asa prophet of 
the weather, as inferred from his flight and cry. 
Pliny describes him as a wild and forgetful bird,* 


ee is rather from Servius, in his Note on Virg. Geor- 
Ge. b. i. 410, and who incorrectly ascribes it to Pliny. See 
art, Hieros. ii. 207. B. The idea, however, may have 
come from the tradition of the raven’s not ret to 
the ark, as the story is told in other acoounts than that of 
the Hebrew. There was another wide-spread ancient be- 
lief respecting him, which is given by gt x. a ed 
Aristotle, Hist. Nat. ix. 31 mentioned the Rab- 
bins, as well as the Christian Fath ¢ this bird is 
cruel to its young, and early ejects them from the nest 
before they are prepared to gather food for themselves. 
Whether true or false, it seems to have furnished the ground 
for one of the most touching illustrations of the divine 
care for the helpless to be found in the Scriptures. See Ps. 
cxlvii. 9, “who giveth to the y ravens When they 
ery,” Job xxxviii. 41, “who provideth for the raven his 
food, when his young ones cry unto God, they wander for 
lack of meat.” The Arabians had the same tradition, 
pis Baa it in a similar illustration of the divine compassion, 
giving it in almost the very words of the Hebrew. Thus in 
a verse to be found in Hariri, Seance xiii. p. 151 (De Sacy ed.), 


abe § lel Hh & 


“¢O Thou that er ih for the young raven in his nest.” 
On which the oliast makes a very sin comment: 
‘When the young raven,’’ he says, “ or naabu, breaks 
the OBB it comes out white, which so htens the parents 

ey fly far away; for the raven is the most timid and 
cautious of birds. en this takes place Aliah sends to it 
the flies that fall into the nest. And so it lives for forty 
days, until its feathers are grown, and it becomes black, 
when the parents n return to it,’? ete. The truth or 
falsehood of such a belief, or of the fact of abandonment in 
any way, does not affect the force or beauty of the illustra- 
tion drawn from it. Our Saviour most tenderly makes 
use of it, Luke xii. 24. On the prophetio powers, or the 
weather-foretelling powers, of the raven, see the striking 
passage, Virg. Georgic. i. 410, and the philosophio explana- 


Greek 
and | So the Latin a 
auspicious, 


who forgets to come back to his nest. And so he 
came not back to the ark; but Noah could know 
from this that the earth was no longer wholly cov- 
ered with water.” Knobel. We may refer here to 
the two ravens on the shoulders of Odin. Without 
returning into the ark, he fiew here and there be- 
tween the ark (to which he was bound by fear and 
sympathy, the attraction of his mate perhaps, and 
on the outside of which he could rest) and the 
emerging mountain-tops, where he found food and 
freedom.—And he sent forth the dove.—The 
raven lights everywhere; therefore his remaining 
out furnishes no proof of the drying of the lower 
places. But the dove lights upon the plains, and 
not in the slime and marsh; therefore does its flying 
abroad give information whether or no the plains 
are dry. The Septuagint translates INNO by dxfow 
abrov, the V post eum, Luther correctly, from 
segner (So the English translation, from piles It 
is per indicated that he had to drive it from 
him. @ time of sending away is reckoned by 
eg ai Knobel, and others (after Aben Ezra 
and chi), as being seven days after the sending 
of the raven; because it is said, ver. 10, he wai 
other seven days. The delicate dove finds no place 
fit for her lighting, because all the lower lands are 
yet covered, and so she turns back. And Noah 
drew her back 5 ne into the ark. The question 
may be asked: Since the top of Ararat was free 
from water, why did not Noah go out with the 
beasts? It is, however, a truthful characteristic 
that he did no such thing ; since a hasty disturbance 
of the beasts might have yet brought the whole in 
danger of destruction. But the second sending 
forth of the dove, after seven other days, brings to 
him the fourth and fairest sign of deliverance: the 
dove returns with a fresh olive-leaf in its mouth. 
“brea fut. Hiphil from 59M,* to be in trouble, to 
wait painfully and longingly.” Delitzsch. ‘The 
olive-tree has green leaves all the year through, and 
appears to endure the water, since THEOPHRASTUS, 
ist, Plant. 48, and Piiny, Hist. Nat. 18, 50, give 


rips iphpepehshesl tags talked give of tho animal signs of 
the weather in general. 

It meee a question worth studying: how fer the 

whole of bird-divination, e0 prevalent in the an- 

cient world, may have had its origin, like that of other 

prhbvey egy poe in the Oaiatee eam ae zeren and 

e dove etermining (dé we say) the natu- 

ral signe oF pry a himeelf 0d the — and so the 
ous 0: vine m m 

ent was the belief and the practice, that oinwrds (bird) in 

Cotte uipteles (actenicten) our tena cs i 

uspicitum (avispicium ur wo auspice, 

though the latter is generally taken in a favor- 

able sense, The Hebrew words 4215, part. (3°50, (de- 


noting divination by clouds,) as used Lev. xix. 26, Dent. 
xviii. 10, et al., show the prevalence of a precisely similar 
superstition, and furnish some proof of such an origin, in 
the per verian of what were originally holy and believing 
acts. Just so they perverted the memory of the brasen 
serpent, There may, however, have been another, or a 
concurrent, und of these bird-divining ces of the 
Grecks and in a primitive notion that the inhab- 
itante of the air (the birds of heaven, os Scripture calls 
them) were nearer to the divine, or that from their su 
y position they may have hada superhuman sight 

and knowledge of things on the earth. Comp. Job xxviii. 
7, ‘a path which no fowl knoweth, which the cagte’s eye 
hath not seen.”” Also ver. 21, where of the sterious 
wisdom it is said: “it is hid from the eyes of living, 
SS sey ry ete the apne "—a 
mode of saying, yo uman divining, or human 
investigation.—T. L.] 

i hig remarks on this derivation in the textual notes, 
No. 6, page 308—.T. L.) 
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an account of olive trees in the Red Sea. It comes 
early in Armenia (Strabo), though not on the heights 
of Ararat, but lower down, below the walnut, mul 
berry, and apricot tree, in the valleys on the south 
side (Rirrzr, “Geography,” 10. As 920). The dove 
must, therefore, have made a wide flight in search of 
the plains, and on this account bave just returned 
, st evening time. This olive-leaf,—which was not 
something picked up on @ mountain-peak, where it 
might have been floated by ‘the water, but (590) 
something torn off, and, therefore, fresh plucked 
from the tree,—taught Noah what was the state of 
things in the earth below. It was the more fitting 
here, since the olive-branch was an emblem of peace 
(2 Macc. xiv. 4; Dion., Halic., Virg., Liv.), and yet 
in the text it is not an olive-branch (Symm, Vulg.), 
bat only an olive-leaf.” Knobel—The sign gave 
intelligence that at least the lower olive-trees, in the 
lower ground, were above the water; the olive-leaf, 
moreover, in the mouth of the dove, was a fair sign 
of promise.—Yet seven other days.—This time 
the dove returns no more. The attraction of free- 
dom and the new life outweighs the desire to return ; 
in which it is presup that it is an attraction 
which the others will follow. ‘The dove is found also 
in the classical myths. According to PLutarcu (De 
Solert. Animal. 13), Deucalion had a dove in the 
ark, which indicated bad weather by its return, and 
good weather by its onward flight.” Knobel. It 
was, in like manner, a prophetic bird at Dodona, ac- 
cording to Herodotus and others; and the ancients 
were acquainted with its use as a letter-carrier, 
according to #lian and Pliny. On the significance 
of the dove in the New Testament, see the account 
of the baptism of Jesus.—In the six hundred 
and first —This reckoning completes the old 
life of Noah. His seventh hundred is the bee lunine 
of his sabbath-time.—In the first month, in the 
first day, etc.—This date looks back to the be- 
ginning of the flood, in the second month of the 
previous year, on the seventeenth day. Now Noah 
removes the covering of the ark, and takes a free 
look around and upon the new earth. The waters, 
no longer flowing back, were evaporating from the 

and the ground was in the process of becoming 
dry. Yet still he waited a month and twenty-seven 
days, that he might not too hastily expose to injury 
the living seminarium of the ark, the precious seed 
of the new life that had been entrusted to his care. 
But he waited only for the clear direction.—And 
Noah removed the covering of the ark.— 
MO5%9. Because this word is used elsewhere only of 
& covering made of leather and skins with which they 
covered the holy vessels on the march (Numb. iv. 8, 
12), and of the third and fourth covering of the ark 
of the testimony (Exod. xxvi. 14, etc.), it does not 
follow, as Knobel supposes, that the author had in 
view a similar covering. The deck of an ark on 
which the rain-storms spent their force, must surel 
have been of as great stability as the ark itself.— 
And God (Elohim) spake to Noah.—It is Elohim, 
because this revelation belongs to the universal rela- 
tion of God to the earth. ‘The time of the flood, 
according to verse 14, amounted to twelve months 
and eleven days, that is, three hundred and sixty- 
five daya, or a full solar year; consequently in the 
course of one full circuit of the natural change or 
period (m3), does the earth become destroyed and 
renewed. In the fact that Noah might not leave the 
ark from his own free, arbitrary will, there is ex- 


pressed his preservation of the seal of the divine 
counsel, and of the divine work.” Baumgarten, 
New blessings upon the creatures, similar to those 
which were pronounced at the creation, are connect- 
ed with his going forth at the divine command; it is 
the a new world. “As in creation the 
beasts were blessed before man, so is it here.” 
Ba In the beasts going out of the ark in 
pairs is given tous a clear idea of the stability 
of the new order in nature, and of the security for 
ite continuance. 

{Nors on roe Week, aNp on THE Seventu Dar 
OpsERVANCE IN THE ARK.—“ And he waited seven 
days,” ver. 10. ‘‘ And he waited seven other days.” 
Dr. Lange gives little attention to the important 
question connected with this as he passes 
over, with a very few remarks, the whole question of 
the sabbath in Gen. i. There is certainly indicated 
here a sevenfold division of days, as already recog- 
nized, whatever may be its reasons. Of these, no one 
seems more easy and natural than that which refers it 
to the traditio remembrance of the creation, and 
its seventh day of rest, although some of those who 
claim to be “ the higher school of criticiam ” reject it. 
Had such a reference to a sevenfold division been 
found in some ancient Hindoo or Persian book, and 
along with it, or in a similar writing closely connected 
with it, an account of a haxamierel creation with its 
su ing day of rest, they would doubtless have 
discovered a connection between‘ the ideas. But 
here they do not hesitate to violate their own famous 
canon, that ‘‘ the Bible is to be interpreted like any 
other ancient writings.” Now it may be regarded 
as well settled that such a division of time existed 
universally among the Shemitic and other Oriental 
peoples, ee this clearly shown in the article 
Week, in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.”) It is 
a fact, too, well established, that a similar division 
existed ane the Egyptians, as is particularly 
stated, with the names given to the days of the 
week, by Dion. Cassius (Hist. Rom. xxxvii. 18). 
They are the names of the seven celestial bodies, 
and yet there are no astronomical phenomena that 
could of themselves have given rise to it. It is evi- 
dently an after-thought. The things named must 
have been known before, and when the original 
reason of the division was lost, the planetary serics 
was adapted to it, although it had to be taken in an 
irregular and disproportioned manner. This was to 
give it mystery and in and to accommodate it 
to the astrological superstition, which early came in, 
of lucky and unlucky days. The same names came 
into the Roman (ecclesiastical) and Saxon calendars. 
They could not so readily have found place, had 
there not been some previous ground in the Occi- 
dental heathen ideas (Roman and Scandinavian), 
although they do not appear in classical literature. 

But how shall such a division be explained? The 
reference to the lunar phases seems plausible, but 


Y | will not bear close examination. It is true that a 


lunation (about twenty-nine and one-half days) is 
approximately divisible into four parts, of nearly 
seven days each, but the gs and endings, 
especially of the second and fourth quarters, are 80 
obscure, and incapable of easy determination, that 
it could never have been adjusted with the required 
practical precision to any settled weekly reckonin 

of definite days. Besides, in that case, the wee 

would have had its serics commence and end with 
the divisions of the lunation. But we find nowhere 
any such reckoning. The week has no reference to 
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The more we examine these acts of Noah, the 
more it will strike us that they must have been of a 
religious nature. He did not take such observations, 
and so send out the birds, as mere arbitrary acts, 
prompted rag Bald his curiosity or his impatience. 
God bad “ shut him in,” and as a man of faith and 
prayer he looks for the divine directions in deter- 
mining the times of waiting. Every opening, there- 
fore, of the ark, and every sending forth of the 
birds, may be regarded as having been accompanied 
or preceded bya divine consultation. He “ inguired 
of the Lord,” as the Scripture records other holy 
men as having done. What more likely, then, than 
that such inquiry should have its basis in solemn re 
ligious exercises, not arbitrarily entered into, bet qn 
days held sacred for prayer and religious res 
When this was done, then the other, or more human 
means of inquiry that were in accordance with it, 
would be resorted to. In this point of view, the 
sending forth of the raven and the dove may be rev- 
erently regarded as divine ications. (See re 
marks in marginal note, p. 810.) They immediately 
followed such stated religious exercises, and hence 
his periods of waiting would, in the most natural 
and appropriate manner, be regulated by them. On 
any other view, his proceedings would seem wholly 
reasonless and arbitrary. The idea gives an interest 
to the life of this lonely, ‘“‘righteous man,” during 
his long sojourn in the ark. He did not forget God, 
nor God’s ancient hallowing of a certain day in 
seven, and, therefore, is there the stronger emphacis 
in what is said ver. 1, that “the Lord remembcred 
Noah.” See Lange’s moet striking and beautiful 
remarks on this expression, p. 809. 

There must be reasons for such a seven-days’ 
waiting, and what more natural and consistent ones 
could there be than those here stated? It amounta 
to nothing to say that seven is a sacred or mystic 
namber, How came it to be such? Though after- 
wards thus used in Scripture, there could have been 
nothing of this sacredness at that early day, unless 
it had come from the still earlier account of the cre- 
ation. It must have been founded on some great 
fact ; for, of all the elementary numbers, seven may 
be said to have the least of any mathematical or 
merely numerical interest, such as gave rise to pecu- 
liar speculations in the earliest thinking. There © 
was a mystery about the number ome, as the foun- 
tain of the infinite numerical series, or as represent- 
ing a point, the principium of all magnitude, iso 
had an interest as representing the line, and as the 
root of that most regular of all series, the pl 
powers. Three was the binding of unity and d 
ity, and represented the triangle, the simplest or 
most elementary plane figure in space. Four (the 
tedractys of P ras) represented the tetracdron, 
or the most elementary solid. Jive was the number 
praia: Seger ae hand, and thus became the 
origin of universal decimal notation. Siz was 
the double triad, and so on. But it is not easy to 
find any such mathematical or numerical peculiarity 
in seven that could have drawn special attention to 
it, as having, in itself, anything mystical or occult. 
It is not a square, nor a power of any kind ; it is not 
what is called an oblong number, or one that oan be 
divided into factors. It represents no figure that, 
like the hexagon or pentagon, can be geometrically 
produced. Its sacredness, or mystery, therefi 
could only have arisen from some great historical i 
truth, or institution, supposed to have been com 
nected with it; and if we ‘‘interpret the Hebrew 


the month. Such a day, of such a month, is in all 
calendars, but first or second week, of such a month, 
ig nowhere found. Again, there were adjustments of 
the months to the solar year by admitted inequalities 
and intercalations, but there is no trace anywhere of 
any sucb attempts to regulate the days of the week 
with reference to the month. A seventh portion of 
time computed from an ever-shifting beginning 
would have been of no use, or would only have in- 
troduced confusion. The week, therefore, must 
have had, and did have, its reckoning from some 
point entirely independent of any annual, monthly, 
or even astronomical calculus. It must, too, have 
been from some remote period, fixed in itself (or 
supposed to be so fixed), just as we reckon our weeks 
from the day of Christ’s resurrection, in a series 
continuing steadily on, though there has been, since 
then, repeated rectifications of the month (or moons), 
and even a change of style in respect to the year. 
The weekly series bas been unbroken. 

The Jewisb reckoning of the seven days, and of 
the sabbath, we know, was thus independent. In 
Exod, xvi. 28, we find the particular sabbath there 
mentioned as coming on the sixteenth day of the 
second month (the day after they came to the Wil- 
derness of Sin), and on the twenty-third following, 
as reckoned without reference to any monthly or 
annual beginning. It comes on 8 a day, but 
computed by itself, and seems to have been thus 
known as something dating from some ancient, re- 
mote period, and kept in remembrance even during 
the ignorance and debasement of a servile bondage. 
It must have come by tradition from their patriarch- 
al ancestors, and was probably the same seventh 
day which was recognized by the Egyptians (their 
day of Saturn, Remphan, Hebrew }8°D, Arabic 


ola see Amos v. 26, Septuagint version, and 


Acts vii, 43), although with them the observance 
may have lost its original idea and reason, and be- 
come wholly idolatrous or superstitious. Therefore 
does Moses tell the Jews to remember, and keep it 
holy, calling back their minds to the primitive 
ground of its institution. So Kimchi and Aben 
uzra, in their comment on Amos v. 26, say “that 
“192 (Kiyun) is the same with "M20, Shabbatai 
(Saturn, or the sabbath-god), for they made to him 
an image, whilst another interpretation makes it to be 
“AZT S315, the star of Saturn, and so is he called 
{813 , Khivan, in the tongue of the Arabians and 
the Persians.” In the earliest Egyptian mythology, 
as in the most ancient Greek derived from it, the 
dynasty of Saturn (Kpévos=xpévos, time) or the old 
creative, generative power, was before that of Zeus, 
the light, or the Sun; that is, his day (dies Saturni) 
was before the dies Solis, or, eun-day, the primitive 
dies Jovis.* So does the darkened mirror of heathen- 
ism give to all these early things both a pantheistic 
and a polytheistic hue. The Hebrew revelation alone 
preserves them truthful, pure, and holy. The silence 
of the Scriptures in respect to the patriarchal ob- 
servance of the sabbath, religiously or otherwise 
unless this that is said of Noah be an exception), 

ishes no answer to the strong inference to be 
derived from Exod. xvi. and xx. See remarks on 
this in Note on the Sabbath, page 197. 


bl name was also given to Thureday, as ruled WA 
the } Janet Jupiter, but in the most ancient mythology t 
must have come directly after Saturn, as dies Solis.—T. L.) 
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books like other ancient writings,” this origin could 
have been no other than a belief in the great events 
mentioned Gen. i, as la the foundation for all 
subsequent veneration of the hebdomadal number 


aad period. —T. L.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The great turning. As the first half of the 
flood pictures especially the judgment of death, so 
the second half presents the redemption from judg- 
ment, as it goes forth in its gradual development, 
With its redemptive and anticipatory si 

2. God remembered Noah. Everything (every 
affliction of the pious) endures its time; the good- 
ness of God endureth forever. God’s remembering 
in a special sense. His righteousness makes a spe- 
cial knowledge, and a special beholding, inside of his 
general omniscience and omnipotence; so his mercy 
and his compassion make a special remembrance 
within his consciousness, wherein there are known to 
him all his works from the beginning. That is, God 
is a living, personal God, showing himself to be such 
in his government, and in his revelation which makes 
joyful again the believers in his grace, after they had 
been exposed to temptation. Each deliverance, each 
help, especially each 7 eager of salvation, rests 
upon a remembrance of God. God’s remembrance of 
man and man’s remembrance-of God meet each other, 
as eye meets eye, in the actual manifestation of say- 
ing acts. The compassion of God embraced also the 
animal-world, but conditions itself through the grace 
that embraces believing men. 
aan As the arp of God moved ‘= ae belo at 

beginning of creation, so or , over 
the floods of the deluge, the wind that saved, as an 
emblem of the same divine spirit. It was a wind of 
life—a vernal wind—for the new earth. 

4, As the fountains of the deep were broken up 
before the windows of heaven were opened, so also 
were they closed before them. In order that the 
rain might cease at Ararat, it was necessary that be- 
fore this the evaporation in the opposite regions of 
the earth should have come to an end. 

5. Ararat. The home of Adam, the home of 
Noah. Our first home the heights of Paradise, our 
second home the salvation hills of Ararat, our third 
home Golgotha, our everlasting home the highest 
heavens. 

6. The salvation is unfolded gradually, and an- 
nounced in a gradual series of saving : 1. The 
resting of the ark; 2. the appearance of the mount- 
aintops; 3. the flying forth of the raven; 4. the 
oliveleaf of the dove; 5. the dove’s not returning. 
Thus it is that the time of deliverance is a time of 
patience, and of alternate desire and hope. ‘ Blessed 
in hope” (Rom. viii.). 

7. The raven and the dove, The sympathy and 
the co-operation of the beasts in the kingdom of God. 
The unity of the raven and the dove, and at the 
same time their contrast, denotes the community of 
creaturely interests, as well as the contrast between 
the interests of the creature generally, and the king- 
dom of God in particular ; for the raven is a figure of 
the universal life, the dove an emblem of the church. 


& The ss ett hope increase from seven to seven 
br hina in ion of the idea of the Sabbath and 


y. 
_ % “The fresh leaf from the olive-tree is the first 
ign of life from the buried earth. <A significant sign : 


for the oil, as a gentle yet penetrating substance, is 
the symbol of the anointing of the Holy Spirit. This 
is brought by that purest bird of the heavens, which 
even among the heathen is held sacred (see Herod, 
2. 55). The green olive-leaf in the mouth of the 
dove is a sign that the earth is nqt merely laid 
waste (we may rather say purified), but also conse- 
crated by the waters.” Baum .- And yet we 
must di between the symbolic significance 
of the oil, of the olive-tree, and of the olive-leaf, 
The oil denotes the spirit, the olive-tree (Zach iv. 
11-14; Rev. xi. 8, 4) denotes spiritual men, the holy 
Israel; and in correspondence with this the olive- 
branch denotes the partakers of the spirit (Rom. ™), ; 
the blossoms of the spirit, the signs of love 


10. “If we take the human race and the earth as 
a totality, the flood is the dividing of the old from the 
new. The old earth, with the humanity that had be- 
eome flesh, the dpyatos xéopos,* is destroyed, but 
even this destruction is the preservation of the right- 
eous man, of N in that he is delivered from the 
corruptive community of the flesh. On this account 
is it said, 1 Pet. iii. 20, ‘eight souls were saved by 
water,’ and even there (ver. 21), the flood is named 
a type of baptism. The water of the flood is, there- 
fore, the baptismal water of the earth, which drowns 
the old whilst it preserves and quickens the new. 
This view of the flood, moreover, has passed over 
into the consciousness of the Church. In the prayer 
for the consecration of the baptismal water in the 

rium Gregorianum it is said: Deus qui 
nocentis mundi crimina per aguas abluens, etc.” 
rten. 

11. As baptiam makes a distinction between the 
old and the new man, so did the flood make a distino- 
tion between the old and the new humanity, which 
were, therefore, types on both sides. So did the Red 
Sea divide the children of Israel from the Egyptians, 
who were drowned in the same (1 Cor. x. 2). 

12. As Noah went into the ark at the command 
of God, so also must he, at the same command, go 
out. That he was in no tion, did not wil- 
fully and hastily go forth from the ark, is a sign that 
we must not anticipate the hour of God’s help, nor. 
throw ourselves hastily out of the ark of the church 
in sectarian impatience, but wait the Lord’s time in 
which to go out af the ark into a new world. 

18. The renewal of the bleasing of propagation 
upon the creature is a confirmation of the first bless- 
ing (Gen. 1), a repeated expression of God’s good- 
ness, and of his complacency in life. Contrast as 
against dualism and a sickly asceticiam. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical. The figures of 
the coming salvation. 1. The resting of the ark, the 
firmly grounded church; 2. the emerging of the 
reel , the mountains of God as the sign of 
heaven; 8. the flight of the dove, “the loagtnst of 
the creature ;” 4. the dove with the olive-leaf, the 
spirit of life, with the announcement of peace; 
5. the remaining out of the dove and the opening of 


* (This word «écpos, as used by Peter, does not necessa- 
ily denote the asawhole, It means a former state 
Things from the present. As employed, 


of as distinguished é 
it has the same generality, and the same as 
re a, aaa inhabited world, real or sup 
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the ark, the free intercourse between the church and 
the consecrated world; 6. the going forth from the 
ark, the passing over of the church into the new 
world. 

Srarxe: It is certain that God had not forgotten 
Noah; but the Scripture is wont to speak after the 
manner of men, namely, as man, sometimes, repre- 


sents to himself God as . According to this, 
God’s remembrance denotes the revelation of his 
gracious will and pleasure, acco to which he re- 


veals to the wretched that help which before was 
hidden (Hieronymus). A life of faith is the most 
difficult of all_—such a life as Noah and his sons 
, must have lived, who could only cling to the hope 
of aid from heaven, since the earth was covered with 
water, 80 as to give them no ground of trust. It 
was, therefore, no vain word when the Holy Spirit 
says that ‘God remembered Noah.” For it shows 
that from the day in which he first went into the ark, 
God had not spoken to him, nor made to him any 
revelation. He could see no ray of the divine mercy, 
but must sustain himself alone upon the promise he 
had received, whilst, in the meantime, the waters of 
death are raging all around him, as though God had 
indeed forgotten him (Luther). The leaf represents 
the gospel, for oil denotes compassion and peace, of 
which the gospel teaches.— Sibi. Wirt: “O, my 
Christian friend, hast thou been a long time confined 
in a wearisome ark, whether it be of some difficult 
calling, or some painful state; ask not counsel of the 
charmer, but wait with patience until God, through 
tighteous means, shall bring thee help therefrom.” 

GERLACH: does, indeed, remember all his 
works, in all times, and in every way, but the prayer 
“remember me” (Ps, xxv. 7; Luke xxiii. 42) goes 
forth from the image of God in man; and by reason 
of this we have no rest until we can rejoice in all the 
attributes of God through an inward, personal com- 
maunion with him. The word here denotes the trials 
of Noah, when God hid himself, and the enjoyment 
of his ious favor, when he again reveals himself. 

Handbuch: The olive-leaf has been ever 
held as a symbol of peace. 

Scuréper: God had exercised Noah’s faith and 
patience (Calvin), What is said of the raven, Luther 
makes to co allegorically, with the office of 
. [‘*In the blackness of the raven is a sign of 
sorrow, and its voice is unlovely. So, therefore, are 
all preachers of the law who teach the righteousness 
of works; they are ministers of death and ain, as 
Paul names the ministry of the law (2 Cor. iii. 6; 
Rom. vii. 10). Nevertheless, Moses was sent out 
with this doctrine even as Noah sent forth the raven. 
And yet such teachers are nothing else than ravens 
that fly round the ark, bringing no certain sign that 
God is reconciled, But what Moses says of the dove 
is a very lovely figure of the gospel.”] 


(Excursts oN THE PARTIAL EXTENT OF THE 
FLOOD, 4S DEDUCED FROM THE VERY FACE OF THE 
Hrsrew text.*—This account of the flood far- 
nishes a bappy illustration of what may be called 
the subjective truthfulness of the Scripture narra- 
tives. There is meant by this that the language is 
8 perfect representation of an actual, conceptual, and 


* [The great importance of the gue and the fact that 
ew, form the plea for the 
undecid 


emotional state in the mind of the author. By the 
author is meant the one in whose soul such emo- 
tions and conceptions were first present, from what- 
ever cause, outward or inward, they may have been 
derived. Whether this was ecstatic vision, or a con- 
viction in the mind supposed to come from a divine 
influence, or an actual eye-witnessing, it is all faith- 
fully told, just as it was conceived in vision, impress- 
ed upon the thought, or seen by the sense. The 
words are in true correspondence with such a state 
of soul, an honest imprint of it, according to the in- 
fluences felt, and the degree of knowledge by which 
thoge influences might be affected, or the choice of 
language controlled. In either case, too, may the 
term inspiration be applied to it, if we admit the 
idea of a divine purpose as specially concerned in 
the communication. It isa ial series of divine 
acts in the physical world, and in the souls of men, 
that makes revelation strictly, or in that higher sense 
to which the term is limited in connection with 
the scriptural narrations. It is this eztraordinary 
doing, whether in nature or above nature, commenc- 
ing with creation and continued in a series through 
the whole history of the Church, which constitutes 
the real manifestation of the divine in the human, 
of the infinite in the finite, in distinction from that 
ordinary course in nature and history which cannot 
thus reveal God personally, because it is merged in 
the totality, or the one general movement, of the uni- 
verse. This common movement may be called a re- 
velation, but it is addressed to the universal reason, 
and reveals only a general intelligence having nothing 
special for man, either as a race or as individuals. 
The other is a special epistle to humanity and to in- 
dividual men, having our name throughout, attested 
by chosen witnesses taken from a chosen people who 
are the spiritual first-born, or representatives of the 
race. But still it is this extraordinary doing which 
is the revelation properly, whilst the biblical writings 
are only the human record of it, sharing in the fini 
ty of the medium, or more or less imperfect accord- 
ing to the necessary imperfections of knowledge, 
conception, and language, in those to whom such re- 
cording is given. Had writing never been invented, 
it might have been a purely oral or traditional 
account, and then it would have been still more im- 
perfect, but the actual revelation would have remain- 
ed the same, to be ascertained in the best way we 
could amidst the deficiences and obscurities of such 
oral or monumental modes of transmission. Surely 
the absence of writing could no more have prevented 
God’s having his witness in this world, than the ab- 
sence, for so many centuries, of the art of printing; 
and the want, neither of types nor of alphabets, 
could have been an absolute bar to that witn 
being in the human, and ¢ hk the human, as w 
as to the human. Now in such record of revelation 
the great thing required for the satisfaction of our 
faith is a conviction of this perfect subjective truth- 
fulnees on the part of the human media. It is a far 
higher thing, a much more precious thing, than any 
ecientific correctness, or any outward verbal accura- 
cy, which, even if it could be secured through human 
language and human conceptions, could only be by 
mechanical, automaton-like process, or with the loss 
of all that is truly human in the transmission. It 
would not be a revelation, or the history of a revela- 
tion, given to men through men, and so it would not 
be truly God speaking in humanity. The element 
of most value, throu 3 which we most truly draw 
nigh unto God, and He unto us, would be lacking in 
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this distinction between the re- 
the record of such revelation, we 

to understand the import of 
ich is so often confounded with 
has respect to the manner and 


pape 
a 
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Inspiration 
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terms higher and lower to them, but 
of error, if in so doing we make any one 
them to be less a true inspiration than the other. 
All the faculties of man may be used for this pur- 
pose. God may employ the imagination (the eo- 
imagination, for that is still human, and in 
another state may be ordinary and normal), the men- 
tal convictions impreased by a divine power, or, when 
no other means are required, the sense and memory 
of holy, truthful men, whose holiness and truthfulness, 
in such case, are as much an effect of divine inspira- 
tion as any afflatas more immediately affecting what 
are called the higher or deeper faculties of the soul. 

Thus may we believe that all the Scripture is in- 
spired, that it everywhere has this subjective truth- 
falness, whether it appears in holy visions of the 
past and future, or in rapt devotional exercises, or in 
the sublime doctrinal insight of souls drawn heaven- 
ward, or in the pictures it gives us of musing, solilo- 

ing minds, presenting now their exulting faith, 
and then again their fears and sad despondencies in 
view of the dark problems of life. It shows itself in 
its plain, unpretending, unsuspicious narratives of 
events, whether it be the supernatural, the t na- 
taral, or that filling in of the ancient home-life 
rosin so far from us, we recognize as so true 
and so consistent, calling out the feeling that it is in- 
deed a reality lies before us, and that these 
words re t actual scenes and actual emotions 
as true and vivid as any that now occupy our own 
minds, Thus may we believe all Scripture to be an 
honest record from beginning to end, from the most 
astoundingly marvellous to its minuteet historical, 

hical, biographical, and genealogical details. 
is view, although admitting human imperfections 
of language and concei is very different from 
that theory of partial inspiration that assumes to 
choose what portions it shall accept, rejecting others 
as fabricated, false, and legen It is all faithful, 
all Georvetoros, all given to us for our “instruction 
in righteousness,” constituting in its totality the ple- 
nary word of God, the honest human record of that 
ae series of divine doings in the world, in nature, 
history, and in the souls of men, to which we give 
the special name of a divine revelation. Thus re- 
ceived and firmly held in its truthful human aspect, 
the belief in a great objective truth corresponding to 
it is irresistible for all sober, thoughtful, truly ra- 
tional soula, The human in the Bible compels the 
acceptance of the divine; the ordinary and the na- 
tural in its life-like narratives demands the superna- 
tural as its complement. We are forced thus to be- 
lieve or to admit that the very existence in the world 
of such a record so kept, so attested through the ages, 
so lying in the very heart of human history, is as 
great a marvel for the reason, as any supernatural or 
miraculous which it contains for the sense. 

It is this subjective truthfulness of the Scriptures 
that furnishes the matter of interpretation. The great 
end is to get at the conceptual and emotional states 
which the words originally represented in the minds 
of the first narrators. The objective truth they re- 
present in the natural or supernatural belongs to the 


os 
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theological reasoning as guided in its inferences by 
the general truths of the Scriptures, or otber know- 
ledge we may have of nature and of God. The one 
interpretation is to be according to the laws of rhe- 
toric and in their widest sense, the other 
according to “the analogy of faith,” in all by which 
God makes himself known to the human mind.* 

Thus should we aim at interpreting the Scripture 
narrative of the flood. We have, as an outward 
ground, the world-wide tradition of such an event far 
greater than any inundation of waters, or change in 
natare, recorded in any later or more partial bistory. 
The classical story, the Indian, the Persian, eto., are 
well known; but it is found everywhere. In the re- 
motest and most isolated region to which the travel- 
ler penetrates, there meets him this tradition of a 
great catastrophe by water, and of a “righteous 
man” who was saved in an ark. It is told with the 
same general features, and often with a surpri 
similarity of detail, whether it be in the wilds of Si- 
beria, i he rivers of southern Africa, or in the isles 
of the Pacific. No other event ever made such an 
lenge on the ethnological memory ; and pence 

survived through wastes of historical silence 
which other facta, however great their local or 
tribal interest, have utterly perished. One of twe 
conclusions is inevitable: either the catastropbe was 
of vast extent, reaching almoet every portion of the 
globe as now known, or it took place in the earliest 
times of the human existence, when men were con- 
fined to a comparatively small part of the earth, 
whence each wandering people carried it, localizing 
it afterwards in their own history, their own gceogra- 
phy, and ascribing the deliverance, each one, to the 
ancestral head of their own race. 

There is a ground of truth in all these stories, 
No rational mind can doubt it. The most sceptical 
of the German critics have felt themselves compelled 
to admit its substantial verity. Now let any one 
compare them all with this sublime scriptural narra- 
tive, and then let his reason, his rhetorical taste, his 
judgment of the truthful in style, the subjectively 
real in conception, and the life-like in narration, de- 
termine which is the original, severely simple in its 
chasteness and grandeur, and which are the legendary 
copies,—which is the editio princeps, preserved (by 
some strong influence in opposition to the ordinary 
human tendency) from grotesque exaggeration, from 
mythical indistinctness and confusion, from false em- 
bellishment, from interpolated deformities, from all 
that characterizes the story-telling, wonder-making 
style—and which are the spurious addenda, betray- 
ing, by all these marks of their secondary character, 
that they are the far-off, dimly-seen, and monstrous- 
ly disproportioned impressions of what, to the scrip- 
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famous canon of the 


Wh 
called the theological pts Naas it ignores and denies what 
is most peculiar in the Bible as 


les, and meonre a vast variety of ideas, yet preserv- 
ing, fom beginrin 
unity, that no er wri 
given it a place in the r as 
no other k, no other series, can 
lay any claim to. Not less absurd would it be than to inter 
Homer's Iliad as an accidental or arbitrary series of 
en unconnected ballads, after the profoundest 
criticiam, grounded on the truest Homeric fee!ing, has 


decided it to possces an epic unity and an epic harmony 
alr of the high poetical inspiration from which it flows. 
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tural narrator, was an actual scene full of a soul- 
awing and fancy-restraining emotion. 
the Bible story has nothing of the wonder-mak- 
Ing about it. It is too full of the overpowering real to 
allow of such a secondary excitement of the mind and 
the imagination. The emotion is too high to admit of 
any play of fancy. It is contemplation in its most 
exalted state, having no room for anything but the 
great spectacle before it, and that as seen in its 
grandest featares. Henoe so calm and yet so full 
of animation, #0 severely chaste yet so sublime. It 
is a telling from the eye, and it speaks to the soul’s 
eye of the thoughtful reader, giving the impression 
of an actual spectacle. The style throughout is 
adapted to produce such impression. It is a truthful 
effect, or the narrative is to be regarded as a most 
skilful fiction, a most ingenious forgery, exhibiting 
_ 8 life-like power of painting and invention utterly in- 
consistent with any antiquity to which it oan be 
ascribed. The writer or relator is one who etands 
in meaiis rebue. The awful spectacle is present to 
his absorbed sense or to his vivid memory. He is 
startled by it to abruptness of description. Though 
long expected, the catastrophe is sudden in ita eom- 
nf weet descend from the heavens like burst- 
ouds; chasms are seen in the opening earth, 
and fioods issuing from their subterranean reservoirs. 
scene, would‘bave teed com paderas bare, ox ade, 
scene, Wo ave com ere, or - 
ed in redundancy of language. The Scripture his- 
torian gives it all in one brief verse: “ The fountains 
of the great abyss (the tehom rabba) were broken 
(453), were oloven), the windows of heaven were 
opened.” The attempt to reconcile this with any 
scientific correctness is worse than trifling. To re- 
solve it into a poetical metaphor, or any rhetorical 
artifice of language, takes away all its emotional 
power. He speaks according to his concéption as 
unded on the state of his knowledge. He evi- 
tly had the old idea of waters above the firma- 
men now descending through the parted barrier. 
How ill-judging the interpretation that, for any fancied 
reconciliation with ana knowledge, woold oblite- 
rate the marks of this precious subjective truthful- 
nese, 80 full of evidence for the great antiquity of 
the account, and the actuality of the scene as con- 
ceived and described. One all-absorbing 
of power is before him. The deluge from above and 
the eruptions from the ea tever may have 
been their cause, have an a rapidity of effect ; 
and with what graphic touches is this set forth in 
the vivid Hebrew idioms! The ark is lifted clear 
from the earth (YI%M 532), and goes forth (3m 
walks forth), O1%gf1 928-59, on the face of the wa- 
ters, ©7377 493%), the floods prevail exceedingly, 
“%O “SRD, stronger, stronger—higher, higher— 
b331 qior, “go and increase,” constantly waxing, 
gradual but irresistible, steadily visible in their rise 
as measured by the submerged plains, the disap 
ing hills, until to the remotest extent of the visible 
horizon, O° own 59 Mrs, “under the whole hea- 
vens,”’ it is water everywhere as far as eye can see, 
one vast sky-bounded waste, shoreless and illimitable 
ea it appeared to the absorbed and wondering gaze 
of the one from whose sense and memory this story 
appl et down to us. This is dirs nelved lenahen 
t the interpreter can get from his language. 
What he may have thought, we know not. Ho may 
have supposed the flood to be universal. Probably 


he did so ; but then his universality must have bees 
a very different thing (in conception) from the notion 
that our modern knowledge would connect with the 
term. He knew of no land that was not covered by 
water; he had been told that God meant to 
ee ee of the flood 
was neceseary for that purpose, he doubtless suppose 
ed the judgment executed.* But we have only to do, 
es interpreters, with what he actually saw, the lan 
guage in which he has recorded it, the mecessary con- 
ceptions which it suggests, and by which it was itself 
su We have no right to force upon him, and 
upon the scene so vividly described, our modern ne- 
tions, or our modern knowledge of the earth with its 
Alps and Himmalayas, its round figure, its extent and 
diversities,-so much beyond any knowledge he could 
have possessed or mah conception he could have 
formed. It may be that such idea of terrestrial 
universality is included in his words, such as 77K 
earth,—“ under the whole heavens,” BD°DTA SI ANN, 
—“ ali the high mountains under the ehole hea- 
vens;”’ but then the question arises, On what scale 
of knowledge are they to be interpreted? If we say 
the modern, calling it the absolute sense (an the sup- 
position that such absolute scale has even yet been 
reached), then we make him a mere mechanical ut- 
terer of sounds whose intended meaning lay not in 
his understanding, or a writer of words representing, 
in their truthfulness, neither the emotions felt, nor 
the spectacle that lay before his eye. A very slight 
change in our English translation, and that a very 
justifiable ped te affects this impression of ani- 
versality. R land for earth wherever the word 
occurs, as, for example, the whole land, or the face of 
the whole and the scale, to our ination, is at 
once reduced. Thus we actually have, in one place, . 
ch. vii. 28, MOI instead of , and yet nothing is 
more evident than that in the previous chapters the 
first word is used of the Eden-territory and the region 
adjacent. In like manner is this word MO"% used 
in the account of the general corruption of the race 
by the intermarriages of the Sethites and the 
Cainites, ch. vi. 1: “When men began to multi- 
ply upon the face of the adamah,” MoIN7} "3D OF. 
It is not only without any warrant from Scripture, 


image | but in the face of the fair inferences to be drawn 


from its artlees language, that some have regarded 
the antediluvian human race as spread over the wide 
surface of the earth according to our present know- 
] Equally, too, against the impression to be 
fairly derived from the account, is the idea of a vast 
population as in any way to be compared with that 
which has since existed and now exists. We know 
nothing of any physical or moral reasons that may 
have accelerated or retarded it. The Scripture simpl 
says, in its introduction to the account of the 
that men degan to multiply, 34> Siam, evidently 
el Silay Aapeordiing A had not been very numerous 
ove in either line, and that the mixture and the 
multiplication were, at the same time, cause and 
effect of the eorruption. The fair inference, there- 
fore, is, that it took place, together with the judgment 
that followed, whilst they were yet confined to this 


ad presente 
the w ole cone, oe he whos und of argument for and 
when 268: 


— pores : “The Scripture domands 
universality of ¢ food, onl for the as inkabited, 
not for the as such ; and it has no interest in the uni- 


versality of the flood in itself, but only in the universality 
of tho ieacment of which it is the execation.”—T. pS | 
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trast, whatever may have been its extent. It was 
the open, easily cultivated part of the earth (though 
it had already become sterile in the days of 
Sethite Lamech), to which the early men in their 
ious habits yet pepo the te cat A goss 
roving, migrating, pionee which was 
first given ag bie flood, and a t i, purpose 
of breaking up the gregarious tendency whic i 
manifested itself in the plain of Shinar. This reluc 
tance to leave the sdamals or the old homeland 
of the race near Eden, shows itself in Cain’s lan- 
guage, Gen. iv. 14: ‘‘Behold thou art driving me 
forth this day, MOIR "3D 539, from the face of 
the adamah, that I may become a wanderer P ND 
in the (wide) earth,” as distinguished from the father- 
land where the protecting divine presence (7°22) 
was supposed still to dwell, Cain, bold and evil as 
he was, felt this. The thought, even though coming 
from his own ig ear eon rere og was 
a terror to him, and we may rationally sup 
that the feeling was stil more strongly dusted by 
his descendanta, whom the account represents as 
aill living near the Sethites and corrupting them by 
their vicinity. All great movements in the world 
have come from a superhuman impulse, b up 
previous habits, and strangely g those fixed 
conditions of human society into which racea, when 
left to themselves, are ever tending; sometimes 
eren when their talk is loudest of progress and 
as ever coming from themselves. The 
course of sant Mi age by such yi move- 
ments, unaccoun ir nning from any- 
thing in the previous human (riick may probably 
have been tending strongly in the ms pores direction), 
ye afterwards, from the very fact of sequence, seem- 
‘ing to fall inductively into the natural flow of events. 
At all events, if we take the Scripture text for our 
guide, there is no reason to believe that any of the 
antediluvians (with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
solitary rovers), had ever crossed the deserts, or ven- 
tured upon the seas, or scaled the mountains, or pen- 
etrated far into the dense wildernesses that separated 
the primitive adamah from the vast unknown of 
earth around them. We may fairly suppose, too, 
thet it was one of the d of the deluge-judgment 
to prevent a race which bad so dehumanized them- 
selves, or, in the language of Scripture, “‘ corrupted its 
way,” from spreading over the surface of the globe. 
Bat how different was it when the movement came 
which is recorded Gen. xi. 8, whether we regard 
the “ confounding of ” there mentioned as 
the cause or the effect of the dispersion. It was, in 
dither view, equally supernatural, or, if the term is 
preferred, an extraordinary divine intervention, de- 
the course of the human movement from 
what it would have been had it been left solely to 
the antecedent human tendency. They were settling 
down into the old adamah iousnesa, to be 
by the same impieties, not only (for that 
could be borne with), but by the deh i 
vices that demanded extinction. ‘“ Wherefore the 
Lord scattered them from thence over the face of all 
the earth.” The Hebrew verb is a very strong one, 
One ye, “He drove them asunder ”—He sent 
them far and wide—He broke them up. Oompare 
Deut. xxxii 8, Acts xvii. 26. Their reluetance to 
leave the old home-land, like that of Cain in the ear. 
lier ume, is shown by the same word, and that strong 
Particle ip so expressive of caution and alarm ; xi, 4, 
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YUT Sy 2 SD PAE? IR, “lest we be scattered 
over the face of the whole earth,”—the wide earth, 
the anknown, ety ae We must take ve 
language according to the feeling and knowledge o 
the day. It was ksid corel Bann, as Lange 
expresses it, No. 15, p. 264, the illimitable exile in 
7 aaa had some of the terror des endlosen 
, of the endless exile in time. But though the 
anya effort needs some extraneous to start 
pat is afterwards carried on by ita love of novelty, 
ich, when once excited, ever feeds the impulse, 
overcoming the sense of insecurity until it becomes 
& passion instead of a dread. Thus, as the terror of 
the unknown gives way, the new impetus soon a0- 
quires a rapidity more strange even than the former 
reluctance, as is attested by other and more modern 
examples in the world’s history. In the long 
stagnation of the middle ape geographical know- 
ledge, at least among the Europeans, had actually 
receded. Leas was known of the world in the days 
of Bede and Alcuin than in those of Ptolemy. But 
how soon after the start given to Di Gama and Colum- 
hig by these to others, was the state of things, 
in t, wholly changed! The orbis terrarum 
imm began to expand, and so rapidly was the 
horizon extended, that less than half a century added 
more to the knowledge and civilized occupation of 
the earth than a thousand years had done before. 
In leas than thirty years after Columbus had seen the 
light ne the shore of the first West India isle, Ma- 
gellan advanced to the southern extremity of the 
American continent and accomplished the circumnavi- 
gation of the globe. It was not because the men of 
the tenth and twelfth centuries lacked vigor of body 
or mind, but because God’s time had not yet come. 


So was it when the first t dispersion of man- 
kind commenced. Before the flood, there is no evi- 
dence that even Egypt was known or inhabited—we 
mean scriptural evidence; and notwithstanding the 
assertions of Bunsen and others, we think it can be 
shown (in its proper place) that there is no reliable 
evidence of any other kind. Dwelling as they did, 
mainly, in the ie ‘So between the Euphrates and the 
Indus, the antedi uvians had never ventured upon 
the wide desert that interv nor attempted the 
long way up the rivers and by the mountains of the 
North. But now the tribes of Ham are streaming 
down the Persian Gulf, follo the Gihon as it winds 
round Soythern Arabia, until they reach the narrow 
part of the Red Sea. e new impulse soon carries 
them over into upper Egypt or the ancient Athiopis, 
whence they find their way down into Mitzraim (the 
Narrows), the country of the lower Nile, whilst others 
start off again for the vast regions of Central Africa. 
One branch of the sons of Japheth direct their course 
to the dense Northern wilds, and thence dividing, be- 
gn their long march through Middle and Northern 

urope in the one direction, or through Middle Asia 
and. towards the American continent in the other. 
Auother branch of the same family roam through 
Asia Minor, one part crossing at the Bosporus (Boos 
sopos, a8 the Greeks afterwards translated the old 
name, in accordance with one of their fables), the 
ancient Ox-ford, or cattle- , whence they pro- 
ceed into the Thracian and Danubian forests; whilst 
another host of pioneers make the Zgean isles their 
stepping places to Greece, Italy, and Spain. The 
bold sons of Canaan have ventured upon ships, and 
are making their way to the extremities of the 
Mediterranean and even to the Atlantic. In the 
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mean time the descendants of Shem nearer to 
the old homeland, barely diverging into Elam 
(Persia) and Assyria, moving mainly up the Euphrates 
to Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and thence to 
Northern Arabia. There is every reason to believe 
that under this mighty impulse that drove them 
from Shinar, more was done in two or three centuries 
towards settling the earth than had been accomplish- 
ed in the 1,600 or 2,000 years of the antediluvian 
period ; and this fact alone, when taken in connection 
with its divine causality, is a sufficient answer to 
thoee who think that the Hebrew chronology does 
not give time enough for the great historical be- 
ginnings that so soon made their appearance. The 
world has ever moved by starts, and races, like 
individuala, oftentimes do more, and live more, in 
very short periods than they do in others compara- 
tively long. 

This ig dwelt upon bere as having a se Bs 
the position of the human race, and the sp ita 
population, before the flood. The emphasise with 
which the new movement is announced in the xith 
chapter, and more fully described in the xth (see 
especially ver. 82), furnishes the strongest reason for 
believing that nothing of the kind, or on such a 
scale, had ever taken place apon the earth before. 
“From these (MiN%) were parted (were divided, 
g7"B2 , isolated), the nations in the earth after the 
flood.” 

In the antediluvian period there seems to have 
been a distinction between P"X and NO7N, but the 


former word had not acquired the greater definiteness 


of after u In fact, it must have been utterly | it is 
“This 


indefinite. is safely inferred from the views 
we are compelled to form of the primitive territorial 
notions of mankind. In the earliest times the concep- 
tion of the earth must have been that of unlimited 
extent, and of an undivided wild or waste. Nothing 


to the contrary had been made known, either by ex- | di 


perience or by revelation. It was simply the con- 
trast of the sky above and the ground beneath, like 
the conception presented in the earliest Greek anti- 
thesis ef otpayds and xSéy. We must ever bear this 
in mind when we attempt, as we ever ought to do in 
interpreting, to get back into the conceptions of the 
ancient narrator. In no other way shall we get the 
image of which the lan is the necessary as well 
as the only adequate on, There had not even 
come in the greater definiteneas which belongs to the 
Greek aia, although the Noachian conception, with 
its heaven above and its abyss below, resembles very 
much that which is presented in the Homeric oath, 
Odyss. v. 184: 


y zi . 
dose edit elem Odpavds ebpis dwrepber, 


still less was it (in conception, at least, whatever ma 
have been the speculative thought), the tel/urian 
idea (see Cicero’s use of the word tellus, Repub. vi. 
17, tellus media et infima et in Seruntur omnia), 
of a body, whether spherical or otherwise, lying in a 
limited space with space all around it. This is not 
rationalizing against the authority of Scripture. We 
must judge of this old writer's conception by his 
knowledge, real or supposed, which we have no 
reason to ee ae ee by that di- 
vine afflatus of truth and holiness which made him 


the faithful recorder of this wonderful scene. This | *| 


is the very ground on which we trust its graphical 
correctness, as representing, not a mechanical know- 


ledge (connected with no sense-experience or actual 
memory in the sorrel Pata a vivid seeing, with a 
corresponding vividness of emotion. 

The same may be said of other parts of the 
account, which carry an air of absolute universality, 
simply because we interpret them by the absolute or 
scientific notion of our own day. Thus the expres- 
ston already referred to, “ under the whole heaven,” 
is the primary optical language for the visible hori- 
zop.* It might have been regarded as the real hori- 
zon, but if so it would only be the writer’s thought, 
his speculative notion, and we have no right, as 
interpreters, to substitute this for what he actually 
sees ald evidently means to describe as seen. If any 
will insist upon this as denoting an absolute 
tellurian universality (as Wordsworth, Keil, and Ja- 
cobus have done), let them turn to the same words, 
Job xxxvii. 8, where they are applied to the thunder 
and the lightning, and connected with other lan 
guage still more ey rf of extent in space. 
“ Hark, the trembling of his voice, and the deep mutter- 
ing (M3mM) that goeth forth from his mouth ; under 
the whole heavens, D°otn 5D nnn, he directeth 


it, and its lightning, INN Mip2D 59, to the wings 
(or extremities) of the earth.” It is the long rever- 
berating roar that is heard all round the , and 
the vivid flash which for a moment lights up the 
whole horizon. There are other passages where the 
expreesion would seem to take in more than the im- 
mediate sense, but it never goes beyond the concep- 
tual limit which is determined by the knowledge, 
real or supposed, of the utterer, or of those to whom 
addressed. As in Deut. iv. 19: it means there 
generally the nations far and near, according to the 
geographical ideas of the times. Its absolute ani- 
versality would require us to believe that there is not 
an island in the Pacific, nor a region in the Arctic or 
Torrid Zone, to which the Jews were not to be 
. And go in Deut. if. 25, where the same 
wide words, “ under the whole heavens,” are used in 
a still more rear ait of the nations immediately 
surroundi e Jews, tho in every direction,— 
around chem on all sides. - ” 
In a similar manner are we justified in in 

the ly universal terms which relate to the 
animals. They were all that the narrator knew. 
He receives the divine command as measured by his 
knowledge and eonvictions, and executes it accord- 
ingly. ey were the familiar animals by which he 
was surrounded in the district where he lived. In 
the terror produced by the great catastrophe, they 
instinctively come to the ark; as in ail com- 
motions nature the most ferocious are 
known to seek the protection of human shelter. Or 
we may rationally suppose (taking the supernatural 
as an essential part of the account), that they were 


Y | determined by a peculiar divine instinct, which would 


be, to the lower nature, in analogy with the prophetic 
insight given to the higher. So far as mere nataral 

igns are concerned, their keener and more instinct- 
ive senses would discern the coming on of the deluge in 
its terrestrial and aérial symptoms sooner than it would 
become manifest to the human cognition, and as they 


@ (It is the appearance so graphically described, th 
in other language, Job xxvi. 10: "39 59 3h 
eM bY Vik MSA ID OM, “The circle he bath 
marked upon the face of the waiocre, at the ending of the 


light in the darknees,"—or where the visible disappears in 
es invisible L. 
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erowd towards the ark or flutter around its protect- 
ing roof, there would be given just that impression 
of universality which the language conveys. The 
conviction he upon his mind of the divine com- 
mand, though from the very nature of the case limit- 
ed by his knowledge of the li things immediately 
around him, would exprees iteelf in the same 

terms. He was directed to take of the 
79773 , the cattle, the common or domestic animals, 
clean and unclean.* It was to be from all, 530, a 
term general instead of distributive, and those taken 
of the M02 were to be in pairs of species. Thus 


ee ere be rep 
sense of the word truthfulness. It is subjectively 


truthful, that is, it gives the fact and the spectacle as 
it is seen and felt,—not as calculated, or with that 
ical and arithmetical precision whose tendency, in 
a matter of such indeterminateness, would have been 
to produce distrust rather than the confidence of 
faith. Greater precision would have betrayed the 
mere wonder-maker, or the mere story-teller, not 
speaking from any conceptual experience; whilst, 
on the other hand, the largeness of the terms, even 
where it looks like hyperbole, is evidence of the 
actuality and truthfulness of the emotion that pro- 
duced them. Thus the impression made on the 
mind of the beloved disciple by his constant con- 
templation of the person and the acts of his adored 
Master: “And there are many other things which 
Jesus did, the which if they were written every one, 
I suppose that not even the world would contain the 
books that should be written.” What words could 
more truthfully convey this inward state of soul! 
“And all Judea, waca 7 “lovdala, went out to a 
and all the country round about Jo waca 
xeplxepos tev ’lopSdvov, and were baptized.” Matt. 
iii, 5. ‘‘And there were dwelling in Jerusalem 
Jews, devout men, from every “eae Se wayrds 
tvous, under the heaven.” Actsii. 5. The language 
in these cases is the true and natural expression 
of emotion produced by a vast and exciting spec- 
tacle. How much more worthy of our trust it is— 
how much stronger a conviction of an eye-witnessed 
actuality does it produce, than it would have done 
had the writers been more guarded and exact in 


* [There is no mention of “ the wild animals as includ- 
ed” tn the mana, as that judicious commentator, Murphy, 
well observes (p. 211). were “‘the fowl, and the 

ing t ‘ ae eee ee general 


then g race, but not animal races who 
had roamed into the wildernesses an 
a to show that lions came from Africa 


district 


On the 
reader is re 


coca than conceptions having their 
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their numerical proportion So is it in the mode 
of representation that we find in the account of the 
flood. There is something in this subjective trath- 
fulness far more precious for our faith in the old — 
document than any objective or scientific a 

could have been; whilst, at the same time, it leaves 
us perfectly free to draw, from other ideas connected 
with the event, such inferences of universality, or of 
partiality, as its relation to other theological truth, 
as well as to later knowledge, may demand. 

Again: those parte of this account which relate 
the prophetic knowl or the prophetic conviction, 
present, indeed, something different from the optical 
resentations, but are nevertheless to be inter- 
preted substantially on the same principle of their 
subjective truthfulness, leaving the oxeA objective 
truth for which they stand, or of which they are the 
human to be interpreted by what we have 
called the er method of theological exegesis. 
Now this is what we truly | reed from the words 
given to us: A righteous and holy man, living in the 
midst of a profane and sensual generation,—a lonely 
man, holding high communion with God, and con- 
stantly in x grin conflict with the earthly and the 
vile around him,—has impressed upon his soul a 
conviction that the end of the world, or of the race, 
is near, It is so strong, so deep, and constant, that 
he feela it to come from God. It does come from 
God. It is so vivid, that it is to him the actual divine 


voice to his inmost soul. It comes so near, that he 

in tle sharp impression which it makes the 
very times in which the t catastrophe is to come, 
and has impressed upon his soul, as by a divine direc- 


tion, the way and the means through which he and 
family are to be preserved. Thus “‘ warned of 
God in respect to things not as yet seen, he prepares 
an ark for the salvation of his house (Heb. xi. 7), by 
which he condemned the world, and became an heir 
of the righteousness which is by faith.” These 
divine convictions are all truthfully told, just as they 
are truthfully felt, and given to us from the sense or 
memory of the first narrator. We cannot doubt that 
he was thus impressed, that he thus felt, that he thus 
acted, that the events following corresponded to this 
vivid impression, and that they are most faithfully 
narrated. Thus believing in the subjective, the con- 
viction of an objective supernatural, and of a divine 
objective reality, and of a great divine purpose con- 
nected with the history of the world and the Church, 
comes irresistibly to the spiritual mind having faith 
in a personal God constantly superintending the 
affairs of earth through a constant superintending 
providence, both general and 
As compared with other stories of the a 
flood, it is the very simplicity of the account which 
furnishes the convincing evidence of its having been 
an actual telling from the eye. Myths, so called, 
are never told in this way. ere is no 
lying back of them, presenting the appearance of 
having ever come from any sense or memory. 
They arise, we know not how, like national songs 
that never had any individual composer. They 
represent ideas, notions, strangely combined, rather 
ground in any sense- 
spectacle, real or supposed. In poetical picturing, 
on the other hand, or in rhetorical description, there 
is, indeed, a distinct sign tara toa it is one for the 
most ra artificially made by the writer or narrator 
i However accurate its limning may be, 


re. | St carries with it its own testimony that it never 


came from any actual or even possitle seeing. 
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“aus Ovid’s description of the flood is most vivid, 
wad in some respects most true to nature, or what 
may, very probably, have been the actual state 
of things—euch as fishes swimming among the 
oranches of the elm, or the sea-calves A tena 
un the vineyards; but no eye ever saw 3 it 
8 wholly rap a whilst the power of thus imagin- 
og, and of thus painting it in language, is wholly 
inconsistent with that emotion which belongs to 
the actual spectacle of such an event. Especially 
ss this true of the more labored, or artistically 
poetical, in such descriptions. Ovid’s picture of 
the south wind is, indeed, most admirable, but we 
recognize in it only the highest style of won- 
derful, indeed, in its grouping and in its coloring, 
yet without fecling, and producing no impression 
of reality. 
Madidis Notus evotat alis, 

Terribilem picea tectus caligine vultum ; 

Barbe gravis nimbis, canis fluit unda capillis ; 

Fronte sedent nebuls, rorant penneque regen 
“Tho south wind flies abroad with humid wings, his 
dreadful face covered with pitchy darkness; his 
‘yeard is loaded with showers; the flood pours from 
is hoary hairs; clouds sit upon his brow; his wings 
end robes are dripping with the rain.” We know at 
once that a man who writes thus never saw the fi 
or anything like it. It is all poetry, not in the Bible 
etyle, as the name is applied to the more emotional 
portions of the Scriptures, but in the Greek sense of 
rolyots, rolnua, something made, a fictitious compo- 
sition artificially colored and invented. Some have 
regarded the language, Gen. vii. 11—“ the windows 
of heaven” and “the fountains of the t deep,” 
as of this poetical or rhetorical kind. Thus Jacobus 
compares the first to an “eastern expression ” denot- 

that “the heavens are broken up” with storms, 
and even Murphy speaks of it as a ‘‘ beautiful figure ;” 
but all such views detract from the real deur, a8 
they also do from the truthfulness, of the account. 
This opening of the heavens, and breaking up of the 
deep, were realities to Noah, so conceived by him, 
and as honestly related as the lifting up of the ark 
and the disappearing of the mountains. The awful 
scene itself would never have called out such imag- 
ings as those of Ovid, or suggested such language. 
The Syrian tradition, as given by Luctan in the Syria 
Dea, comes nearest to the simplicity of the scriptural 
narrative; but even there, there are parts of the repre- 
sentation which we feel instinctively could never have 
come from any actual eye-witnessing. The rising of 
the rivers, for example, on which this tradition dwells, 
must have been a very insignificant part, if any part 
at all, of so sudden and terrific a as it is 
set forth in the Bible, and as it must have been, from 
the very nature of the case, when the floods from 


above came like bursting clouds or wate ta, and 
the breaking and sinking of the earth @ scene 
so different from anything that could have been pro- 


duced by a freshet, even of the most extensive kind. 
So, too, in the Arabian tradition, though in most 
things closely resembling the scriptural, we find the 
game tendency to embellishment. See it as given in 
the Xoran, Surat xi. 40. There is also a minglin 

with it of the romantic or sentimental which shows 
the legendary or mere story-making style of perver- 
sion. It represents Noah as having a fourth son who 
is an unbeliever, and it attempts to make an affect- 
ing scene between this lost child, who flies to the 
mountain, and his imploring father, as the ark is 


borne past him by the separating waters. The Chal- 
dmwan is evidently a ified copy of the Hebrew 
narrative, but in its all proportion s 
loet sight of. The ark is represented as a stadium, 
or furlong, in length. It is in the same way facy 
have treated the modest Hebrew chronology, keep- 
ing ita genealogical division in the account of the 
generations before Xisuthrus, but running its deci- 
mals and hundreds into thousands and hundreds of 
thousands to with the excessive antiquity of 
their fabled annals, It is the Bible record swelled 
out by the inflated Oriental imagination, which every- 
where, except in the case of the Hebrews, was unre- 
strained by any divine check upon the tendency of 
each nation to give itself a mythical antiquity. 
There is one point in the Scripture narrative of 
the flood which would seem to establish the fact of 
its limited extent, had it not been for that prejedg- 
ment of universality which has influenced so many 
commentators. In ver. 19 the narrator seems to 
hurry towards the climax of the scene: ‘‘ And the 
waters prevailed exceedingly, M2, WNT, and all 
the high hills under the whole heaven were covered.” 
The verse following explains and confirms this by an 
additional particular: ‘Fifteen cubits upward did 
the waters prevail (1123, they were fifteen cubits 
strong, or, as we say, fifteen cubits deep), and the 
hills (the same word, O°", thus rendered ver. 19) 
were covered.” Now take this in connection with 
ver. 4 of ch. viii: “And the ark rested (M35) in 
the seventh month, the seventeenth day of the 
month (at the end of five months, one hundred and 
fifty days, or at height of the flood) upon the mount- 
ains of Ararat” (DAN WN in the plural—or one 
of the mountains of Ararat taken as the name of a 
range or mountainous country, one of whose peaks 
afterwards obtained the pame by way of eminence.* 
Here we evidently have the place from which these 
fifteen cubits were reckoned, and it furnishes the key 
to the right understan of what the writer meant 
to convey as the extent of his knowledge and experi- 
ence, whatever might have been his opinions as to 
anything beyond. There is no evidence that this 
was the high peak of Ararat; the impression (from 
the use of the plural) is all the other way. Taking 
all these things into consideration, the explanation is 
most natural and easy. The ark had drifted up the 
basin of the Euphrates and oh ey until it grounded 
on the highlands that formed ite northern bank or 
border, and that, too, not far from a land of the 
olive and the vine. The surrounding mountains, or 
high hills, had previously been in sight, but at this 
time, or just before it, they disappeared. These 
are the same “mountains uoder the whole heaven” 
mentioned ver. 19. Fifteen cubits strong were the 
waters, and the mountains were covered. When the 
ark rested, there was no land anywhere im sight. 
Noah ascertains the depth by measurement, or by his 


knowledge of the ark’s draught of water, and as it 
did not float again, he takes this time as the summit 
of the flood. He may have supposed the whole earth 


covered, as far as he knew anything about the eartt. 
as a whole; but we must take what he saw, what he 


& | knew, and what he describes as coming evidertly 


from his experience. Without some such view we 
have no standard. It may be said, too, that this 
mountain on which the ark rested could not have 


* [See the marginal note on these words, DI" WI, 
page $08.—T. 1.) 


CHAP. VIIL 1-19. 
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the high peak of Ararat, nor one from which 
peak was in sight; since, in the one case, the 
surrounding moun must have disappeared much 
earlier, and, in the other case, the declaration of 
ir di rance would not have been true, 
Again, had it been the high peak of Ararat, then, in 
the going down of the waters, a very large part of 
it must have been wholly bare before the others be- 
came visible (1X73), as is said viii. 5; but this is 
contrary to the whole impression derived from that 
part of the account. All these difficulties (difficul- 
’ tiea, we mean, on the face of the account) become 
greatly increased, if we suppose that the flood was 
not only above Ararat, or one of the mountains of 
Ararat, but also covered the whole globe, and mount- 
ains known to be twelve thousand feet, or more than 
two miles, higher than anyin Armenia. In such case, 
besides there being no standard of measurement for 
the fifteen cubits, there would be a strangeness and 
inconaistency in the lan since this highest 
mountain would be as much covered by a rise of one 
cubit above its summit as by fifteen. The expression 
implies excesa, as measured from some known condi- 
tion, or it has no meaning. How did the describer 
know it? 

This may be answered by saying that Noah knew 
it divinely, that ia, by a knowledge and a memory 
having no basis in any actual knowing or sense-ex- 
perience. It was an impression made upon his mind. 
Now, had it been so related, it would have been per- 
fectly consistent with that subjective truthfulness on 
which we insist. Other-things are thus stated among 
the immediate antecedents of the flood, but this ap- 
pears in the midst of the vividly optical, and in di- 
rect connection with facts having every appearance 
of being described from sense. Asa thing utterly 
unknown and unknowable without such divine inti- 
mation, or as a fact that might have been, but which 
sense necessarily failed to reach, it would be like 
Ovid’s “dolphins in the subaquean woods,” or his 
*‘sea-calves swimming in the vineyards,” except that 
it has an air of statistical particularity, which, as 
thus given, affects its credit, either as prose or 
poetry. - There are other things that, on the suppo- 
sition of universality, must have been utterly beyond 
experience, but which are very confidently stated, 
and vividly described, just as things would be that 
fall directly under the observation of the eye.* A 
sphere of water covering the entire globe would have 
left no means of i the pares arte 
elevation, or the period of abatement before the hills 
again appeared. The Jewish commentators maintain 
the universality as essential to the honor of their 
Seriptures. But they are critics who overlook noth- 
ing, and they therefore keenly see these difficulties. 
In order to avoid them, they distinguish between 
what was known from the spirit of prophecy, 
mx%139, and what is narrated from sense, NO"39, 
or expcrience. Our Rabbins, says Maimonides, were 
led to this from the knowledge (afterwards obtained) 
that there were mountains in Greece (Europe, he 
means) higher than Ararat, which, he tells us, was 
in the lower part of the earth-sphere ("17"3D), not 


* (Such, for example, as the MOM) Flere vill. 5, 
peculiar Hebrew idiom, denoting most graphically a gradual 
yet constant subsidence (Vulg., ibant e Deréccabdul aque), 
or, the period of highest water, which could have had no 
mark for the eye, if they covered tho highest land upon the 
earth, twelve thousand feet, or more than two miles, above 
the high peak of Ararat i —T.L.) 
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far from Babylon. To overcome the objection, he 
adopts the singular view, that the resting on Ararat, 
though at the height of the flood when the waters 
became even, was some time after the highest 
mountains were submerged. This submersion, or 
rather supermersion, came from the great commotion, 
the tossing or boiling of the waters (1"M%),—the 


violent eruption from the earth causing them to dash 
and surge over the highest parts, thus covering them, 
but not as an even mass or equor. He makes a dis- 
tinction, which has some ground, between 73, the 
calming of the waters, and "0M, their abating. It 
was after the going down of this wild commotion, or 
when the waters came to a level, that the ark hap- 
pened to be (MPD “P") over the region of Ararat, 
and settled down upon it. It was also a part of this 
ne Tr view that the ark, in consequence of its load 
and its great specific gravity, did not truly float, but 
was lifted up by the great force of the up-pouring 
waters, and this, he holds, is what is meant by the 
words vil. 18, G°mm [3p D9 Fb, “it went upos 
the face of the waters,”—wherever the waters drove 
it. Such views, from so sober a commentator, are 
only of value as showing the immense difficulties at 
tending this opinion of universality—difficulties that 
come not more from outside objections than from 
the face of the account itself, if we dcpart from the 
plain optical interpretation. 

The whole argument may be briefly summed by 
a careful consideration of the three main aspects of 
the Noachian account: 1. The divine communica 
tions warning Noah of the impending judgment, and 
directing him to prepare an ark fur the saving of 
himself and his house. Whether these were made 
in vision, or by vivid impressions upon the mind, 
they are truthfully received and truthfully related, 
that is, translated into human specch as representing 
the conceptions and knowledge of the relator in re- 
spect to the subjects of such divine communication. 
The human race were to be destroyed, and the earth, 
or land, they inhabited, was to be covered with 
water. In such warning, God did not teach him 
geography, nor give him the figure of the earth, nor 
the height of the unknown, far-distant mountains. 
2. The directions in respect to the animals. These 
are to be interpreted in the same way, and with the 
same limitations of knowledge and conception. He 
was to take of the living thing (or the animals) under 
the threefold specification of the beAéma (the cattle), . 
the fowl, and the creeping thing. They were the 
animals with which he was familiar, as belonging to 
the region in which he lived. He was aided by a 
divine instinct in the creatures, supernaturally given: 
in the beginning, and now supernaturally excited. 
But God did not teach him zodlogy, nor the vast 
variety of species, nor is there any evidence that ani- 
mals came from the distant parts of the unknown 
earth, such as the giraffe from Southern Africa, the. 
elephant from India, or the kangaroo from Austra- 
lia. 8. The actual event itself, and this under two. 
aspects: a. The flood as optically described by some 
one in the ark (Noah or Shem). Here we have cer- 
tain data which seem unmistakable in the inferences 
to be deduced from them, If we look steadily at the 
connections of events as they are most artlessly nar- 
rated, the conclusion appears almost unavoidable, . 
that the mountains mentioned, vii. 20, as covered by 
fifteen cubits, and that come again in sight, viii. 5, 
as seen from the same place whenne they disappeared 
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at the height of the flood, and when the ark ground- 
ed on the seventeenth of the seventh month, are the 
same “high hills under the whole heaven,” that are 
mentioned vii. 19. We have here what Noah sew, 
or knew from sense,—the visible objects around him, 
the grounding, the disappearing, the reappeari 

all referring to the same phenomena, one part being 
as much optical as another, and the knowledge of 
any one of these facts, as they appear on the face 
of the narrative, as much referrible to experience as 
that of anyother. 6. The inferred extent. Nosh had 
no means of measuring the distance to which the ark 
drifted. We judge of it from what can be ascer- 
tained of its termini. It started from a place near 
the old Eden-land (in the neigiBorhood of the Per- 
sian Gulf), and it struck on one of the mountains of 
Armenia in the north. This could not have been 
the high Ararat, for then the lesser Ararat, which is 
only seven miles distant, and four thousand feet, or 
nearly a mile, lower, must have been long under 
water, contrary to the vivid impression made by 
what is said vii. 20 and viii.5. It could not have 
been the lesser peak, for then the higher (only seven 
miles distant) would have been clearly visible, and 
four thousand feet above the water during the whole 
time of the ark’s resting. It must, therefore, have 
been some high land on the borders of the mountainous 
region, and at quite a distance, 8. or E., from either. 
This distance of the ark’s sailing before it grounded 
(taking into view the fact that there was no land 


one of the 


then visible from it in any direction, although there 
had been just before) would give a flood which prob- 
ably covered the old adamah, together with Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, the neighboring parts of Persia and 
Media, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, 
and a good portion of Asia Minor, with peaks, per- 
haps, here and there, projecting above its surface. 
Subsequent events seem to confirm this view. From 
the unknown, mountainous region where the 
ark rested, the Noachids soon found their way back 
a time, too, when, as appears from xi. 4, the 

ood was in fresh remembrance) to the plam of 
Shinar. To this they were led by the primitive gre- 
garious tendency (see remarks, p. 317), and their 
aversion to being driven into the own, until 
there came that remarkable divine impulse which, 
for the first time, sent them far and wide to the re- 
motest regions of the earth. Each pioneering family 
carried with them the story of the terrible judgment, 
locating it in different lands ing to the tradi- 
tions of their ancestors, and each distorting or em- 
bellishing it after their own mythical or legendary 
fashion. The Bible alone gives ua the veritable ac- 
count, trathfally and vividly told, carrying every 
mark of being an actual eye-witnessing, and furnish- 
ing the best data for determining its locality, its 
probable extent, its true chronology, and, what is of 
greater value than all else, its theological bearing, as 
divine interventions in the history 
of the world and of the church.—T. L.] 
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THE GENESIS OF THE NEW, WORLD-HISTORICAL, HUMAN RACE; OF THE CONTRAST 
BETWEEN THE FORM OF SIN THAT NOW COMES IN, AND OF THE NEW FORM OF 
PIETY; OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE BLESSING OF SHEM (CULTUS, THEOCRACY) 
AND THE BLESSING OF JAPHETH (CULTURE, HUMANISM); OF THE CONTRAST BE- 
TWEEN THE DISPERSION OF THE NATIONS, AND THE BABYLONIAN COMBINING OF 
THE NATIONS; BETWEEN THE BABYLONIAN DISPERSION, OR THE MYTHICAL HEA- 
THENISM, AND THE INDIVIDUAL SYMBOLIC FAITH IN GOD OF THE PATRIARCHS. 
THE FIRST TYPICAL COVENANT. Cu. VIII. 20-XL 832. 


FIRST SECTION. 
The First Typical Covenant. The Primitive Precepts (Noachian Laws). The Symbol of the Rainbow. 
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Cnarrer VIII. 20-IX. 17. 


20 And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord, and took of every’ clean beast and of 

21 every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour, and the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake; for the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth [here, 

22 excusing]; neither will I again smite any more everything living as I have done. While 
the earth remaineth [all the days of the earth] seedtime and harvest [the order of natore], and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter,’ and day and night, shall not cease. 


CHAP. VIII. 20—IX. 1-17. 323 
Cu. IX. 1 And God [#iohim] blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful, 
2 and multiply and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the dread of you, shall 
be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, and upon all that _ 
moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hands are they 
delivered. Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green 
herb have I given you all things. But flesh which is the life thereof [its soul, its animation], 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. And surely your blood of your lives‘ 
[of each single life] will I require; at the hand of every beast will I require it [take vengeance 
for it], and at the hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother will I require the 
6 life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man’ shall his blood be shed: for in 
7 the image of God made he man. And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring forth 
8 abundantly in the earth, and multiply therein. And God@{ohim] spake unto Noah, 
9 
0 


a) 


and to his sons with him, saying ["®x>}, And I, behold, I establish my covenant with 
you, and with your seed after you; And with every living creature that is with you, 
of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of the earth with you; from all that go out 
11 of the ark, to every beast of the earth [that shall proceed from them in the future], And I will 
establish my covenant with you; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of a flood; neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the earth. 
12 And God [Eichim] said, This is the token of the covenant which I make between me 
13 and you and every living creature that is with you, for perpetual generations: I do 
set my bow’ in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and 
14 the earth. And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
15 bow shall be seen in the cloud:’ And I will remember my covenant, which is between 
me and you and every living creature of all flesh; and the waters shall no more 
16 become a flood to destroy all flesh. And my bow shall be in the cloud; and I will 
look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and every 
17 living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. And God [Eichim] said unto Noah, 
This is the token of the covenant, which I have established between me and all flesh 
that is upon the earth. 


(? Ch. viii. ver. 20.—520—Srom all the pure of the catile, and from all the pure fowl. The word denotes selection. 
It can ait f mean one of every kind deemed pure among the cattle; much less can it have this large meaning in Eeepect 
ns 


to the fowl (or the birds), among whom the pure es far excelled the imp which are mentioned as 
(twenty-four in number), Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 19. If Noah had had every y ies of bird in the ark (seven 
of a)l t were regarded as pure), and offered of each in sacrifice, it would have req an immense altar. There was 


evidently a selection, and such use of the term 529 here may serve as a guide in respect to its antecedent uses, justifying 
Br the food. aaa common kinds of all species known to Noah, and inhabiting the portion of the earth visited 

{? Ver. 21.—HM9 A word of a very peculiar form, like 29 » Is. i. 81. Aben Ezra compares it with 5)4PN3, Hos. 
li. 4. It denotes rest intensively ; the rest, not of mere ude, or cessation, but of satisfaction, complacency, delight. 
An odor of resi—of completo and gratified acceptance. Conpere the suggested language, Zeph, iii. 17, exprossing God's 
great satisfaction in Jerusalem, NIHR] won » He shall rest in his love. The word FiPi93 oocurs here for the first 
time, and is evidenfly meant to have a connection with the name 33 (Noah), but becomes the common phrase (M9 
Fis") to denote the pleasant odor of the sacrifice, in Exodus, Leviticus, etc. Hence the New Testament Hebraism as 
seen in the word @ in such as 2 Cor. ii. 15, a sweet savour of Eph. v. 2, a sweet-emelling savour, Phil. 
iv. 18, as also the use ot dons, 2 Cor. il. 16, the savour of life unto life. The Sowlsh interpreters here, a6 uaual; 4% 
afraid of the anthropophatism, and so the Targum of Onkelos renders generally, The Lord received the offering graciously. 
In like manner the Jewish translator Arabs Erpenianus. Aben Esra affects a horror of the literal sense. mdsbr, he 
fuses, theso Jewih mterpreters had gota tasto of philosophy, and hence thes Philonic fustidiouseess os over tosalfseted 

im a oO 080 and hence their Phi as ever 
in a desire to emooth over all such lenguage.—T. fy rae eee 

(® Ver. 22.—2)"M, rendered winler—more properly audumn, though it may include the winter, as YP may include 
the spring.—T. L.} os 

(4 Ch. ix. ver. 5.—DS3°MIZEZ> DID, your blood of (or for) your souls, Maimonides renders it RIND DDSO7 
VD IWS, your blood which is your souls. LXX., alua tov yuxey yar, blood of your souls.—T. L.) 

(© Ver. 6.—6'} 2 . E. V. by man. This would seem rather to require the term 33 , by the hand of man, the usual 
Hetrew phrase to denote instrumentality. That it was to be by human agency is very clear, but the 3 ia BIND may 
be better taken, as it is by Jona ben Gannach (Abul- Walid), in his Hebrew Grammar, p. 38, to denote substiiudion,—for 
man, 6n place pe eatin 7 Be life, or blood for blood, as it is £0 strongly and frequently expressed in the Greek tragedy. 
The preposition 4, in this place, he says, is equivalent to “AAQD, on account of, and he refers to 3 Sam. xiv. 7, “ Give 
as the man who smote his brother, and wo will put him to death, TTR wna, Jor the soul (the life, or tt place of) his 
brother,” Exod. xx. 2, 113213 "37229, “and he shall be sold for his theft,” as also, among many other places, to Gen. 
liv. 5. 13 van ab} mam . where, instead of “ divining by it,” as in our English versions and the Vulgate, he gives 
what seems a more consistent rendcring : “he will surely divine for it” Q3i335), that is, find out by divination, who 
has tn his possession the lost cup. Such also seems to have been the idea of the LXX, in Gen. ix. 6, where they have 
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nothing for D'N'S but deri rod alparos airod, in return for his blood, Arabs Erpenianus renders it cy bans S55 3 
by the word, or command, of man, indicating a judicial sentence. So the Targum of Onkelos, by the witnesses according te 


the word of judgment, and so also Rashi and Aben Ezra, B°%SS BINS, by man, that is, by tie witnessas.—T. L.] 


further views on this, and for the opinions of the Jewish commentators, see also note, p. 828.—T. L.] 
Se connected, in translation, with the one following. As it is rendered in E. V 


(? Ver. 14.—This verse should 


-, the 
appearing of the bow is made the subject of the sentence (though apparently the predicate), whereas the sequence of the 
sonjunction °, and of the tenses, would give the sense thus: And it shall come to pass, when I bring the cloud, eto., and 
whenever the bow appears in the cloud, that I will remember my covenant; the conjunction before FMS having an 


illative force.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1. Vers. 20-22. The offering of Noak and the 
acceptance and promise of Jchov The offering 
of Noah is not, as has been maintained, to be refer- 
red back from the later time of the law, to the primi- 
tive history. It reflects itself, moreover, in the my- 
thological stories of the flood (Dxxirzsca, p. 268). 
An altar to the Lord. The altar is called M210, 
place of slaying the victim, from M33, qs Suvocacrt- 
ptoy from Sverw. That the sons of Adam offered 
without an altar is a mere supposition. Accordin 
to Keil there was no need of an altar, because 

was still present in paradise to men. In the judg- 
ment of the flood was paradise destroyed; the place 
of his presence was withdrawn, and he had taken 
his throne in the heaven, that from thence, hereafter 
he might reveal himself to men. (Comp. ch. ii 5, 7). 
“Towards heaven must now the hearts of the pious 
lift up themselves ; their offerings and their prayers 
must go up on high, if they would reach God’s 
throne. In order to give the offerings this upward 
direction, elevated places were fixed upon, from 
which they might ascend heavenwards in fire. 
Hence the offerings derived their name of mi>3, 
from M25, the ascending, not so much because the 
animal offered was laid upon the altar, or made to 
ascend the altar, but rather because of the ascending 


(of the flame and smoke) from the altar towards | ed. 


heaven. (Comp. Judg. xx. 40; Jer. xlviii. 15; Amos 
iv. 10). In like manner Delitzsch in relation to Ps. 
xxix. 10; (according to Hormann: “ Prophecy and 
Fulfilment,” pp. 80, 88). If by this is meant that the 
religious consciousness, which once received God as 
present in paradise, must now, through its darkness 
by sin, revere him as the Holy One, far off, dwelling 
on high, and only occasionally revealing himself from 
heaven, there would be nothing to say against it; 
but if it is meant as a literal transfer of the place of 
the divine dwelling and of the divine throne, it 
becomes a mythologizing darkening of the divine 
idea (sce Ps, 189). Christ was greater than the 
paradisaical Adam; notwithstanding, in prayer, he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven (John xi. 41); and al- 
ready is it intimated, Gen. i. 1, that from the begin- 
ning, the heaven, as the symbolical sign of God's 
exceeding highness, had precedence of the earth. 
That, however, the word ™>i3 may have some re- 
lation, at least, to the ascendency of the victim upon 
tbe altar is shown by the expression ™53m in the 
Hiphil. The altar was erected to Jchovah, whose 
worship had already, at an earlicr period, commenc- 
ed (ch. iv. 4). Everywhere when Elohim had re- 
vealed himself in his first announcements, and had 


thus given assurance of himself as the trusted and 
the constant, there is Jehovah, the God amen, in 
ever fuller distinctness. As Jehovah must he es- 
pecially appear to the saved Noah, as the one to 
whom he had fulfilled his word of promise in the 
wonderful relation he bore to him.—Of every 
clean beast.— According to Rosenmuller and others, 
we must regard this as referring to the five kinds of 
offerings under the law, namely, bullock, sheep, 
goats, doves, turtle doves. This, however, is doing 
violence to the text; there appears rather to have 
been appointed for offering the seventh surplus 
example which he had taken, over and above the 
three pairs, in each case, of clean beasts.—And 
offered it as a burnt offering.—We are not to 
think here of the classification of offerings as deter- 
mined in the levitical law. The burnt offering forms 
the middle point, and the root of the different offer- 
ings (comp. ch. xxii. 18); and the undivided unity 
is here to be kept in view. There is, at all events, 
contained here the idea of the thank offering, al- 
though there is nothing said of any participation, or 
eating, of the victim offered. The extreme left sido 
of the offering here, as an offering for sin and guilt, 
was the Herem or pollution of the carcases exposed 
in the flood (like the lamb of the sacrifice of Moses 
as compared with the slain first-born of the Egyp- 
tians); the extreme right side lay in that consecrat- 
ed partaking of flesh Noah which now commenc- 
—And Lord (Jehovah) smelled a sweet 
savor.—The savor of satisfaction. An anthropo- 
morphic expression for the satisfied acceptance of 
the offering presented, as a true offering of the 
of the one reaper: it.*—And said in his heart. . 
—Not merely he said to himself or he thought with 


* (The flame mounting heavenward from the great altar 
of Noah, the vast column of smoke and incense ma 
ascending in the calm, clear atmosphere, transcen seem=- 
ingly the common law of gravity, and thus combining the 
ideas of alps ery & and powcr, would of itself present a 
striking image of the natural sublime. But, beyond this, 
Biers 2 8 ere We el ree ears 8 ee ; 
to one who the scene in those higher relations which 
the account here indicates, and which other portions of 
Sajal garb pe pies vera It offers to our contemplation the 
most vivid of contrasts. There comes to mind, on the one 
hand, the groes selfishness of the antediluvian world, ever 
tending downward more and more to earth and a sensual 

imality—in a word, d 
than the lowcost life itself; w. 
there rises up in all its rich 
sacrifice, of life devotion to that 
life, as symbolised in the flame from the offered 
victim. It is, moreover, the t of roan es peni- 
tence, of resignation to e will of God as the ration- 
al rule of life,—all, too, pre One who made the great 
eacrifice of himself for the sins of the world, and who, al- 

y wn to » Was essentially ex- 
ition of human demerit, and of the 
divine holiness, which is styled “the righteousness of faith.” 


h is higher than 
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himself; it means rather, he took counsel with, his | baptism, of which the flood is a type.* Knobel lays 


heart and executed a purpose p 


roceeding from, the | stress on the fact that it is said from his youth u 


emotion of his divine love.—I will not again | not from his mother’s womb ; but the word evidently 


curse.—In words had he done this, Gen. iii. 17, but 
actually and in a higher meagure, in the decree 
of destruction Gen. vi. 7, 18. With the last, there- 
‘ore, is the first curse retracted, in as far as the first 
preliminary lustration of the earth is admitted to be 
a baptism of the earth. According to Knobel, the 
pleasing fragrance of the sina is not the moving 
ground, but merely tho occasion for this gracious re- 
solve. But what does the occasion mean here? In 
so far as the saving grace of God was the first mov- 
ing ground for Noah’s thank offering, was this latter 
also a second moving ground (symbolically, causa 
meritoria) for the purpose of God as afterwards de- 
termined.—F'or the tions of man’s heart. 
—The ground here given for God’s forbearance and 
compassion seems remarkable. Calvin: “‘ Hic én- 
constantic: videlur deus accusari Supra punt- 
turus hominem, causam consilté dicit, quia um 
cordzs uonani malum ot Hie At rapalog homini 
gratiam, quod posthac tali tra uti noli cau- 
sam allegat.” Between this however, and 
the one ch. vi. 6, there is a twofold difference. In the 
latter there precedes the sentence: Jehovah saw that 
the wickedness of man was t upon the earth ; in 
connection with this corruption of actual sin, the evil 
imagining of the human heart itself, is reckoned for 
evil, as erp Oe fountain. Here, however, the burnt 
offering of Noah goes before. In connection with 
this sacrificial service, expressing the feeling of guilt 
and the want of forgiveness, the evil imagination of 
the human heart appears as a sufferer of tempta- 
tion. The innate sinfulness is not disease merely, 
but as it stands in organic connection with the actual 
sin, is also guilt, It is, however, disease too; and 
precisely in its connection with the disposition for 
pardon, and the better desire of man, is it regarded 
as disease by God, and as being, therefore, an object 
of his compassion. Moreover it is called here simply 
=5 “x9, the involuntary unconscious sense and ima- 
gination, but there (Gen. vi. 6), it was “the ima- 
gination of the thoughts (the purposes) of his heart,” 
and, therefore, a matter of consciousness ; here it is 
wickedness from his youth up, there, it is only wicked- 
ness, nothing else but wick wickedness through- 
out and continually. In the effect of the flood, and 
in the light of the sacrificial offering, which Noah 
offers not only in his own name, but in that of his 
family and race, the guilt of the innate sinfulness of 
the human race appears typically weakened in the 
same way as in the evangelical church-doctrine, the 
condemnation of hereditary sin is taken away by 


‘Whilst thus the new spirit of sacrifice asconds from the bap- 
tized earth, heaven is represented as ber down to meet 
the symboi of reconciliation; the infinite descends to the 
finite, and classapr int k in verification of tho Scripture 
dox, rises through its very act of lowliness and se//-a 
ment. The wrath all gone, infinite compassion takes now 
its place, and this is expressed in that striking He 
M72 FIT “the odor of rest,” typifying the «iwiia 
3 (2 Cor. ii. 4) “the sweet savor of Christ in them 
who are saved.” . 
Scat cr cnt mtoen metionaline, Gree Got did aot ancl 
or any modern ratio no e 
nor eat ; but the emotional truthfulness of his inspiration 
made him od the strongest and the most emotional lan- 
guage without fear of inconsistency or anticipated cavil. 
“ How gross!” says the infi ‘‘ this representation of God, 
sn up the odor of burning ficsh;’? but it is he who 
“ snufts”? at God's holy altar (Mal. i. 13). It is he who fs 
“ross” in his profane mockery of a spirituality which his 
tarnal earthliness utter!y fails to comprehend.—T. L.} 


* (There is no need here of labored attempts to remove 
apparent inconsistencies. The most simple and direct inter- 
pretation of Scripture is generally that which is most con- 
servative of its honor as well as of its truthfulness. The 

seems to assign the same reason for sparing the 
world that is given vi. 5, 6, for its deatruction ; and in both 


cases there is used the same particle "D+ Some would 


render it although: ‘I will not again amite, etc., alth 

the imagination of the heart of man is evil.” Others, li 
Jacobus, would connect it with the words BSAn “AASB 
Jor man’s sake, intima that it should never more be done 
for this reason. But nothing of the kind helps the difficul- 
ty, if there be any difffculty. There are but very few places 


(if any) where “3 can be rendered although. The passages 


cited by Noldius under this head in almost every case fail to 
bear him out. It is a particle denoting a reason, and some- 
times a mofive, like the two senses of the Greek Sr: and the 
Latin or the two conjunctions because and 
that. The idea presented 4 gives the key. Sin is both 
and disease. Man's depravity, therefore, is the object 
th of vengeance and compassion, two states of fee 
which can exist, at the same time, and unweaken 
only in the divine mind, but which are necessarily present- 
ed to us in a succession, produced by varying circumstances 
on the finite or human side. It is in reference to the formor 


that the language is used, Gen. vi. 5, 6, where "3 denotes 


the reason of the - Here,in Jike manner, it ex- 
be the reason of the mercy. Noah's offering had made 

he difference, not changing God, but placing man in a differ- 
ent relation to him as viewed undcr a changed aspect. He 
is the poor creature, as well as the guilty creature. He is 
depraved from his youth, not meaning, we think, a less 
severe description of his sinfulness, as ge sccms to inti- 
mate, but giving a docper view of it, as a greater calamity. 
It is not the mere habit-hardening or world-hardoning of 
manhood and old age, as contrasted with the comparative 
innocence of childhood; but the eoc is of the ovil lie deep, 
away back in his very infancy. It is the hereditary, or 
disease, that induces the language, which seems like 
regret on the part of Deity for an act so calamitous, though 
so just and n : “neither will I again smite every 
living thing as I have done.” It 1s as though hfe heart 
smote him, to use a transplanted Hebraism eleewhere em- 
ployed of man, or as it is said of David, 1 Sam. xxiv. 6. It 
would not be a stronger expression, or more anthropopathic, 
than that used Gen. vi. 6, “and he was grieved at ies heart. 
It is not, however, simply the idea of hopelessness in view 
of man’s incorrigibility, ut an expression of holy and in- 
finite compassion, such as tho closest criticiam will more 
and, more discover as abounding in this old book of Genesis, 
eveh in the midst of the severest threatoning of judgment. 
The greatness of man’s sin reveals the greatness of the di- 
vine sorrow on account of it. Tho sinner, too, is a!lowed to 
fee] it, and make it a ground of his pleading for forgivencss; 
as the Psalmist prays, Ps. xxv. 11 “pardon mine intquity, 


Jor ("2) t& is great.” In that pazsage, too, some would 


render "2 although, to the great marring of the force and 


pathos of the supplication. Christ did not dic for small 
sins, as Cranmer well said. 

It isa peculiarity of the Holy Scriptures thus to set forth 

ly thes ire as we may revereutly call 

them, in the divine attributes) None but inspired writers 


ly in portions of Scripture which the 
ese er passes over as inde!icate, like Ezek. xvi., 
that awful oaph ar of impurity and utter depravity, as pe 
sented in the history of the merctricious and utterly aban- 
doned woman who symbolized tho Jewish and Israelitish 

le. A too fastidious taste would forbid tho reading of 
that chapter, at least in any public rcligious service, but it 
is this most revolting representation (as eome would style it) 
which is the very thing that makes tho divine forgiveness 
and compassion at the close so full of a melting t ess, 
bay Eee what any other kind of language could : 
“ Nevertheless I will remember my corvenan{ with thee in 
the days of thy youth, and I will establish with thee a 


trasts appear 
careless read 
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means that just as ip as pra rie comes tee its 

uliar imagining, or the sensual imagining that is 
unas it, then immediately appears the in- 
nate sinfulness.— Whilst the earth remaineth.— 
‘“‘ The three first pairs of words do not denote, as the 
Jewish interpreters (see Raschi) explain it, six times 
of the year reckoned by two months each (a division 
found in the Vedas and the Avesta), but they di- 
vide the year into two halves each, as the old Greeks 
did into Sépes and yey (in Hesiod it is Qunros and 
dporos), namely the summer (including the autumn), 
beginning with the early rising of the Pleiades, and 
the winter (including the spring, see Job xxix. 4) be- 
ginning with the early setting (IpgLer, Chron. 1, p. 
241).” Delitzsch. And yet the antitheses are not 
tautological. Seed-time and harvest denote the year 
according to its most obvious significance for man. 
Cold and head are according to the equilibrium of the 
year, lying at the ground of seed-time and harvest, 
and conditioned by the regular change of tempera- 
ture. Summer and winter present the constant ap- 
pearance of this change, the order of which is imaged 
in the small and ordinary changes of day and night 
that belong to the general course of nature, Delitzsch 
supposes that this new course of nature, consisting in 
interchanges of temperature, is opposed to a “serene 
or uninterrupted warmth that prevailed before the 
flood.” That the earth in the primitive period had 
an even temperature may be regarded as very prob- 
able; but not that the flood, in this respect, made 
any sudden turning point, although sach an epoch in 
the earth’s life must, at the same time, denote the 
beginning of a change. At all events, the new order 
of nature is not denoted as a mere imperfect earth, 
for this purified earth will God never again cover 
with a flood. Delitzsch admirably remarks: ‘“ they 
are God's thoughts of peace which he gives to Noah's 
inner perception as an answer to his offering; as 
even now every one who prays in faith gets from the 
heart of God an inward perception that his prayer is 
answered.” The doubled form, SOX Nd, has as in 
Is. liv. 9, the power of an oath. As an establish- 
ment of the new order of nature, this promise cor- 
responds to the creative words ch. L 

2. The blessing Hh God on the new humanity, its 
dominion, its freedom and sts laws (ch. ix. 1-7). 
The benediction of Noah and his sons, ver. 1, corre- 
sponds to the blessing of Adam and Eve, i. 28. In 
like manner, the grant of dominion over the animal 
world corresponds to the appointment there ex- 
preased. The distinct license here given for the 
slaying of the beasts corresponds to ch. i. 29, and 
ch. ii. 16. The prohibition of eating blood corre- 
sponds to the prohibition of the tree of knowledge. 
Finally, the command against murder has relation, 
without doubt, to the murder committed by Cain 
(ch. iv). Delitzsch: ‘After that the general rela- 
tions of nature, in view of such a ruin as has hap- 
pened in the flood, are made secure by promise, there 
are given to men new physical, ethical, and legal 


covenant of elernily. Then shalt thou remember thy ways, 
and be ashamed, and thou shalt know that I am thy Lord, 
that thou mayest remember and be confounded, and never 
open thy mouth any more because of thy shame, when I am 
pacified toward thee for all that thou hast done, saith 
Adonai Elohim, thy Lord and thy God.” The Hebrew is, 
literally, when I have made an atonement (q> ""bS2 ) 
for thee, or a covering for thee. Exzck. xvi. 68. It is in 
these strong contrasts,—in these apparent inconsistencies, 
as some would call them,—that the great power and pathos 
of the Scripture appear.—T. L.] 


foundations."—And the fear of you.—Your fear, 
as the effect, R12. The exciting of fear and terror 
are to be the means of man’s dominion over the ani- 
mals, Delitzsch remarks: ‘It is because the ori- 
ginal harmony that once existed between man and 
nature has been taken away by the fall and its con- 
sequences. Aocording to the will of God, man is 
still the lord of nature, but of nature now as an 
unwilling servant, to be restrained by effort, to be 
subjugated by force.” Not throughout, however, is 
nature thus antagonistic to man; it is not the case 
with a portion of the animal world, namely, the 
domestic animals. It is true, there has come in a 
breach of the original harmony, but it is not now for 
the first time, and the most peculiar striving of the 
creature is against its doom of perishability (Rom. 
viii, 20). Moreover, it is certainly the case, that, 
the influence of the fear of man upon the animals is 
fundamentally a normal paradisaical relation. Buta 
severer intensity of this is indicated by the word 
dread. Knobel explains it from the fact, that henee- 
forth the animal is threatened in its life, and is now 
exposed to be slain. Since the loss of the harmonic 
relation between man and the animals (in which the 
human majesty had a magical power ovet the beast), 
the contrast between the tame and the wild, between 
the friendly innocence and the hostile dread of the 
wilder species, had increased more and more, unto 
the time of the flood. Now is it formally and legally 
presented in the Ianguage we are considering. Man 
is henceforth legally authorized to exercise a forcible 
dominion over the beasts, since he can no longer rule 
them thro the sympathy of a apiritual power. 
Also the eating of flesh, which had doubtless existed 
before, is now formally legalized ; by which fact it is, 
at the same time, commended. A limitation of the 
pure kinds is not yet expressed. When, however, 
there is added, by way of appendix, ali that liveth 
(that is, is alive), the dead carcase, or that which 
hath died of itself, is excluded, and with it all that is 
offensive generally. There is, however, a distinct 
restriction upon this flesh-eating, in the prohibition 
of the blood: But flesh with the life thereof.— 
Delitzsch explains it as meaning, “that there was 
forbidden the eating of the flesh when the animal 
was yet alive, unslain, and whose blood had not been 
poured out,—namely, pieces cut out, according to a 
cruel custom of antiquity, and still existing in Abys- 
synia. Accordingly there was forbidden, generally, 
the eating of flesh in which the blood still remained.” 
It is, however, more to the purpose to explain this 
text according to Lev. xvii. 11, 14, than by the sav- 
age practices of a later barbarous heathenism, or by 
Rabbinical tradition. ‘ With its life,” therefore, 
means with its soul, or animating principle, and this 
is explained by its blood, according to the 

cited (Deut xii. 23); since the blood is the basis, the 
element of the nerve-life, and in this sense, the soul. 
The blood is the fluid-nerve, the nerve is the con- 
structed blood. The prohibition of blood-eating, the 
first of the so-called Noachian commands (see below), 
is, indeed, connccted with the moral reprobation of 
cruelty to animals, as it may proceed to the mutile- 
tion of the living; it is, therefore, also connected with 
the avoidance of raw flesh ("73 3, or living flesh, 
1 Sam. ii. 15. Knobel). “The blood is regarded as 
the seat of the soul, or the life, and is even denoted 
as WH), or the soul itself (Lev. i. 5), as the anima 
purpurea of Virgil, din. ix. 348; even as here 1WE3 
is explained by the apposition ic. But the life be- 
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to God, the Lord of all life, and must, there- 
fore, be brought to him, upon his altar (Deut. xii. 
27), and not be consumed by man.” Knobel. This 
is, therefore, the second idea in the prohibition of 
the blood. As life, must the life of the beast go 
to God ita creator; or, as life in the victim 
offered in sacrifice, it must become a symbol that the 
soul of man belongs to God, though man may par- 
take of the animal materiality, t is, the flesh. 
Stil stronger is the restriction that follows: And 
surely your blood of your lives.—“ The soul of 
the beast, in the blood of the beast, is to be avoided, 
and the soul of man, in the blood of man, is not to 
be violated.” Delitzsch. At the ground of this con- 
trast, however, lies the more general one, that the 
slaying of the beast is allowed whilst the slaying of 
man is forbidden.— Will I require; that is, the 
corresponding, proportionate expiation or punish- 
ment will I impose upon the slayer. The expression 
tn°nip>, Knobel explains as meaning “for your 
souls,” for the best of your life (comp. Lev. xxvi. 45; 
Deat. iv. 15; Job xiii. 7). According to Delitzsch 
and Keil 5 expresses the regard had for the individ- 
ual. And this appears to be near the truth. The 
blood of man is individually reckoned and valu 

according to the individual souls.—At the hand 

every beast.—The more particular legal regulation 
is found in Exod. xxi. 28. Here, then, is first yiven 
a legal ground for the pursuit and destruction of 
haman murderous and hurtful beasts. Still there is 
expressed, moreover, the slaying of the single beast 
that hath killed a man. “In the enactments of So- 
lon and Draco, and even in Plato, there is a similar 
provision.” Delitzsch.—And at the hand of man. 
—‘‘Fix "8, brother man, that is, kinsman; comp. 
ch xiii. 5; so, jMD WN, a priest-man, etc. By the 
words "MX °N is not to be understood the next 
of kin to the murdered man, whose duty it was to 
execute the blood-vengeance (Von Bohlen, Tuch, 
Baumgarten), as the one from whom God required the 
blood that was shed, but the murderer himself, In 
order to indicate the unnaturalness of murder, and 
its deep desert of penalty, God denotes him (the 
murderer) as in a special sense the brother of the 
murdered.” Knobel. Besides this, moreover, there 
is formed from ©°X the expression every man (De- 
litzech, Keil). very man, brother man.—The life 
of man.—Afan is emphasized. Therefore follows, 
emphatically, the formula: Whosoever sheddeth 
man’s blood, and at the close again there is once 
more man (BINT) prominently presented.—By man 
shall his blood be shed: “namely, by the next 
of kin to the murdered, whose right and duty both 
it was to pursue the murderer, and to slay him. He 
is called G3 5x4, the demander of the blood, or 


the blood-avenger. The Hebrew law imposed the 
penalty of death upon the homicide (Exod. xxi. 12; 
Lev. xxiv. 17), which the blood-avenger carried 
out (Numb. xxxv. 19, 21); to him was the murderer 
delivered up by the congregation to be put to death 
(Deut. xix. 12). Among the old Hebrews, the blood- 
vengeance was the usual mode of punishing murder, 
and was alzo practised by many other natiuns.” 
Delitzsch and Keil dispute the relation of this pas- 
sage to the blood-vengeance. It is not to be misap- 
prehended, 1. that here, in a wider sense, humanity 
itself, seeing it is always next of kin to the murdered, 
is appointed to be the avenger; and 2. that the ap- 


pointment extends beyond the blood-vengeance, and 
becomes the root of the magisterial right of punish- 
ment. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
in the patriarchal relations of the olden time it was a 
fundamental principle that the next of kin were not 
only justified in the execution of the law of blood, 
but on account of the want of a 1 tribunal, were 
under obligation to perform the office. This primi- 
tive, divinely-sanctioned custom, became, in its ideal 
and baat tic direc ie — rage punishm: an as 
magisterially ted in the Mosaic institutions 
(but which Still kept in mind the pea prplibonc deere 4 
whereas, in the direction of crude heathenism, whi 
aoe the murder even upon the relations of the 
murderer, it became itself a murderous impulse. 
Delitzach remarks, that God has now laid in the 
hands of men the penal force that belonged to tim 
alone, because he has withdrawn his visible pree- 
ence from the earth,—according to the view, before 
cited, of his transfer of the divine throne to the 
heavens.—F’or in the of God made he 
man.—This is the reason for the command t 
murder. In man there is assailed the image of God, 
the personality, that which constitutes the very aim 
of his existence, although the image itself, as such, 
is inviolable. In murder the crime is against the 
spirit, in which the divine kinsmanship reveals a 
and so is ita crime against the very appearing 0: 
God in the world in its most universal form, or as a 
prelude to that murder which was committed against 
the perfect form of man (or image of God in man), 
Zach. xii. 10; John iii. 10, 15).—But be ye fruit. 
ful.—The contrast to the preceding. The value of 
human life forbids its being wasted, and commands 
its orderly increase.—Bring forth abundantly in 
the earth —In the spreading of men over the earth, 
and out of its supplies of food (by which, as it were, 
the life of the earth is transformed into the life of 
man) are found the conditions for the multiplication 
of the human race. Thus ed, there is only an 
apparent tautology in the verse, not an actual one. 


8. Vers. 8-17. The covenant of God with Noah, 
with his race, and with the whole earth.—To Noah 
and to his sons with him.—Solemn covenanting 
form. The sons are addressed together with Noah; 
for the covenant avails expressly for the whole hu- 
man race.—And I, behold I establish.—The 
words, and J, ("38') form a contrast to the claims 
of God on the new humanity as an introduction to 
the promise. According to Knobel, God had es- 
tablished no covenant with the antediluvians. Not, 
indeed, in the literal ressions here employed ; 
since it was after men had had the pratt on a 
destroying judgment, According to the same (Kno- 
bel), the Jeheriet in ch. viii. 21 presented the 
matter in a way different from that of the Elohist 
here, Clearly, however, does the offering of Noah 
there mentioned, furnish the occasion for the entire 
transaction that follows in this place. The ae 
of a covenant with Noah is already introduced, an 
announced ch. vi. 13; it stands in a development 
conditioned on the preservation of Noah’s faith, just 
as a similar development is still more evident in the 
life of Abraham (see Jas. ii, 20-23). Keil remarks 
that “ma O° is not equivalent to nw 2 123, 
that is, it does not denote the formal concluding, bus 
the establishing, confirming, of a covenant,—in other 
words, the realization of the covenanting promise ” 
(comp. Gen. xxii with Gen. xvii. and xv.). Delitzsch: 
‘““There begins now the era of the divine dvox4 
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(Rom. iii. 26) of which Paul preached in Lystria | ed: the bow which I put ("Mm in the cloud in the 


{Acts xiv. 15).” In its most special sense, this era 
begins with the origin of heathenism, that is, from 
the Babylonian dispersion. With a right fulness is 
the animal world also included in this covenant, 
for it is elohistic,—universalistic ; it keeps wholly 
predominant the characteristic of compassion for the 
creaturely life upon the earth, although man forms 
ite ethical middle point, with which the animal world 
and the kosmos are connected. The covenant with 
the beasts subsists not for itself, and, in respect to ite 
nature, is only to be taken symbolically —Shall 
not be cut off any more.—This is the divine 
covenant promise—no new destruction,—no end of 
the world again produced by a flood.— My bow in 
the cloud, it shall be a token.—In every 
divine covenant there is a divine sign of the cov- 
enant; in this covenant it is said: my bow do J set. 
According to Knobel the rainbow is called God’s 
bow, because it belongs to the heaven, God’s dwelling 
gi It is a more correct interpretation to say, it 
because God has made it to appear in the heaven, 
as the sign of his covenant. According to the same, 
the author of the account must have entertained the 
supposition that there had never been a rainbow 
before the time of the flood. Delitzsch is of the same 
opinion.* It is, indeed, a phenomenon of refraction, 
which may be supposed of a fall of water, and some- 
times, also, of a dew-distilling mist. But the far 
visible and overarching rainbow supposes the rain- 
cloud as its natural conditioning cause. We have 
already remarked that from the appointment of the 
rainbow, as the sign of the covenant, it by no means 
follows that it had not before existed as a phenome- 
non of nature (ch. ii.). The starry night, too, is made 
the sign of a promise for Abraham (ch. xv.). Keil 
is not willing to infer that hitherto it had not rained, 
but only presents the conjecture that at an earlier 
period the constitution of the atmosphere may have 
been different—And I will look upon it that I 
may remember.—An anthropomorphising form of 
expression, but which like every other expression of 
the kind, ever gives us the tenor of the divine 
thought in a symbolical human form. Here it is the 
expression of the self-obligating, or of the conscious 
covenant truthfulness, as manifested in the constant 
‘““In his presence, too, have they power 

and most essential significance.” (Von Gerlach). 
[Nore oN THE APPOINTMENT OF THE RaINBOW 48 
THE SIGN OF THE CovENANT.—I regard to this it 
may be well to give the views of some of the older 
Jewish commentators, if for po other purpose, to 
show that what is really the most easy and the most 
natural interpretation comes from no outside pres- 
sure of science, but is fairly deducible from the very 
letter of the passage. Thus reasons Maimonides 
respecting it: “For the words are in past time, 
[Fn "HGP MX, my bow have J set (or did set) in 
the cloud, not, J am now setting, or about to set, 
which would be expressed by [113 "2% , according as 
_ he had said just before, jm) "3S ZR MAN, 
the covenant which J am now establishing. More- 
over the form of the word "MUP my bow, shows 
that there was something to him so called from the 
beginuing. And so the Scripture must be interpret- 


* (The opinion of Delitzsch is not so broad as this. He 
seoma, rather, to hold that the rainbow ezis/ed in nature 
befure the flood, but had not oppeured, on account of the 
abeence of the conditions, Sce Dz.rrzscn, p. 276.—T. L.) 


day of creation, shall be, from this day, and hence 
forth, for a sign of the covenant between me and you, 
so that every time that it appears, I will look upon it 
and remember my covenant of peace. If it is asked 
then, what is meant by the bow’s being a sign, I answer 
that it is like what is said Gen. xxx1. 48, in the cov- 
enant between Jacob and Laban, 33 mim ban min ; 
lo, this heap ie a witness, ete., or Gen. xxxi. 52, 
MIVsI MID, and this pillar shall be a witness, ete. 
And s0 also Gen. xxi. 80, 9799 NBA MITSD FSO FN, 
seven lainbs shalt thou take from my hand, 73> 
for @ witness. In like manner everything that ap 
pears as thus put before two, to cause them to re 
member something promised or covenanted, is called 
mix. And so of the circumcision; God says, it 
shall bea sign of the covenant, MZ Mix> , between 
me and you. Thus the bow that is now visible, and 
the bow that was in nature (5503) from the be 


ginning, or from of old ( md%z2) are one in thi, that 
the sign which is in them is one,” He then proceeds 
to say that there are other and mystic interpreta- 
tions made by some of the Rabbins, but this great 
critic is satisfied with the one that he has given. 
Aben Ezra says that the most celebrated of the 
Jewish Rabbins held the same opinion as Maimonides, 
namely, that the rainbow was in nature from the be 
ginning, though he himself seems to dissent. 

“And I will look upon it to remember the 
edis mena, the covenant of eternity.” Let us not 
be troubled about the anthropopathism, but receive 
the precious thought in all its inexpressible tender 
ness. Lange most beautifully characterizes such 
mutual remembrance as eye meeting eye. We all 
know that God’s memory takes in the total universe 
of space at every moment of time: but there are 
some things which he remembers as standing out 
from the great totality. He remembers the act of 
faith, and the sign of faith, as he remembers no 
other human act, no other finite phenomenon May 
we not believe that there is the e mutual re- 
membrance in the Eucharist? The ‘‘ remember me” 
implies “I will remember thee.” The eye of the 
Redeemer looking into the eye of the believer, or 
both meeting in the same memorial; this is certainly 
a “real presence,” whatever elge there may be of 
depth and mystery in that most fundamental Chris 
tian rite—the evangelical C213 M2 Mix, or sign 
of the everlasting covenant. 


The Hebrew Mix is not used of miraculous signs, 
properly, given as proofs of mission or doctrine. It 
is not a counteraction of natural law, or the bringing 
a new thing into nature. Any fixed object may be 
used for a sign, and here the very covenant itself, or 
& most important part of it, being the stability of 
na there is a most striking consistency in the 
fact that the sign of such covenant is taken from na- 


ture itself. The rainbow, ever appearing in the 
‘sunshine after rain,” is the very symbol of constan- 


. It is selected from all others, not only for its 
splendor and beauty, but for the re ity with 
which it cheers us, when we look out for it the 
storm. Noah needed no witness of the supernatural. 
The great in nature, in that early age when all was 
wonderful, was regarded as manifesting God equall 
with the supernatural. Besides, in the flood i 
there was a sufficient witness to the extraordinary. 
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There was wanted, then, not a miracle strictly as an 
attestation of a message, or as a sign of belief, like 
the coir in the New Ralmapy (when Hee bbe 
a necessity for breaking up the lethargy of natural- 
ism), but a vivid memorial for the conservation 
rather than the creation of faith. The Hebrew word 
for miracle is more properly 859 , though it may be 
used simply for prodigy, like the Greek répas, in dis- 
tinction from the New Testament onueioy, which is 
properly a proof or attestation of a miraculous kind. 
Tépas simply means anything wonderful, whether in 
nature or not. Superstition converts such appear. 
ances into portents, or signs of something impending, 
but in the Bible God’s people are expressly told 
“not to be dismayed at the s of the heavens as 
the heathen are.” Jer. x.1. The word there used 
is this eame rvim{N in the plural, but accommodated 
tothe heathen perversion. To the believing Israelites 
the signs of the heavens, even though strange and 
unusual, were to be regarded as tokens of their cove- 
nant God above nature yet ruling in nature, and ever 
regulating the order of its phenomena. There is a 
passage sometimes quoted from Homrr, Ji. xi. 27, 28: 
ow toxdres dare Kpoviey 
"Ev vépei oried THPAZ pepérey dvOpaney. 

“Like the rainbows which Zeus fixed in the cloud a 
sign to men of many tongues.” But répas there has 
the sense of prodigy, or it may denote a wonderful 
and beautiful object. We cannot, therefore, certainly 
infer from this any traditional recognition of the 
de sign-appointing in Genesis, So Plato quotes 
rom Hesiod the genealogy of Iris (the rainbow), as 
the daughter of @avuas or Wonder, as a sort of 
poetical argument that Wonder is the parent of 
philosophy, as though the rainbow were placed in the 
heavens to stimulate men in the pursuit of curious 
knowledge. But it is the religious use that is prom- 
inent in this as in all the Bible appeals to the obser- 
vation of nature. It is for the support of faith in the 
God of naturé, ‘‘that we may look upon it and 
remember ;”? and this is admirably expressed in a 
Rabbinical doxology to be found in the Talmudic 
Kidduschin, fol. 8, and which was to be recited at 
every appearance of the rainbow, Min? OMe 373 
‘sm ionmds, “Blessed be thou Jehovah our God, 
King of eternity (or of the world), ever mindfal of 
thy covenant, faithful in thy covenant, firm in thy 
word,” comp. Ps. cxix. 89, Forever, O th 
word ts settled in heaven. The Targum of Onkelos 
translates Gen. ix. 13: “‘ And it shall be a sign, "3 
RAK 57=1 "9D, between my word and the earth.” 

It is not unreasonable to suppose some reference 
to this place in that difficult passage Hab. iii 9, 
HOP Vism MY, most obscurely rendered in our 
English version, a thy bow was made quite naked— 
the oaths of the tribes—the word.” Kimchi trans- 
lates it revealed, made manifest. It is commonly 
thought that all that is said in that sublime chapter 
has reference to events that took place during the 
exodus, but there is good ground for giving it a wider 
range, so as to take in other divine wonders, in crea- 
tion and in the patriarchal history.—T. L.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1, There are the most distinct indications that 
the flood, as the greatest epoch of the primitive time, 
made a turning point, not only in the spiritual life 


¥ | was the seed-corn as well as 
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of humanity, but also in its physical relations,—yea, 
in the very life of the earth itself. Only we may not, 
in the first place, regard this turning point as a 
sudden change of all relations; just as little as the 
fall (Gen. iii.) suddenly brought in death, or as the 
confusion of tongues produced immediately the 
wide-spread diversities of And, in the 
second place, it must not be regarded as a 
change of all ions for the worse. There is sup 
to have been a e of the atmosphere (con- 
cerning the rain and the rainbow, see above). At all 
events, the paradisaical harmony of the earth had 
departed at an earlier day. But, on the other hand, 
there comes in now a more constant order of the 
atmospherical relations (ch. viii. 22). Again, some 
bave called it a sudden in the duration of 
human life. But to this is opposed the fact that the 
aged Noah lived 850 years after the flood. It is 
evident, however, that during the period of Noah’s 
life the breaking through of death from the inner to 
the outer life had made a great advance. And to 
this the fear which the flood brought upon the 
children and grandchildren of Noah (not upon him- 
self) may have well contributed. As far as relates to 
the increasing ferocity of the wild beasts towards 
men, the ground of their greater estrangement and 
sav cannot be found in their deliverance in 
the ark. Already had the mysterious paradisaical 
peace between man and beast departed with the 
fall. Moreover, the words: ‘‘all flesh had corrupted 
its way,” (ch. vi. 12) indicate that together with 
men’s increasing wickedness the animal world had 
more ferocious. But if the mode of life as 
eveloped among men made the eating of flesh (and 
drinking of wine) a greater necessity for them than 
before, then along with the sanctioning of this new 
order of life, must there have been sanctioned also 
the chase. And so out of this there must have arisen 
a state of war between man and the animal worl 
which would have for its consequence an incre 
measure of customary fear among the animals that 
were peculiarly exposed to it. 

2. Immediately after the fiqgod, Noah built an 
altar to Jehovah, his covenant God, who had saved 
him. The living worship (cultus) was his first 
work, the culture of the vineyard was his second. 
The altar, in like manner, was the sign of the ances- 
tral faith, as it had come down from paradise and 
had been transmitted through the ark. This faith 
sign of the future 
theocracy and the future church. It was an altar 
of faith, an altar of prayer, an altar of thanks- 
giving, for it was erected to Jehovah. But it was 
also an altar of confession, an acknowl ent that 
sin had not died in the flood, that N and his 
house was yet sinful and needed the symbolic sancti- 
fication. In this case, too, was the offering of an 
animal itself an expression of the greater alacrity in 
the sacrifice sinco Noah had preserved only a few 
specimens of the clean animals. This readiness in 
the offering was in that case an expression of his 
faith in salvation, wherein, along with his prayer for 

and compassion, there was inlaid a supplication 

or his house, for the new humanity, for the new 
world. His offering was a burnt-offering, a whole 
burnt-offering (Kalil) or an ascending in the flame 
on as an expression that he, Noah, did thereby 
vote himself with his whole house, his whole race, 
and with the whole new earth, to the service of God. 
The single kinds of offering were all included in this 
central offering. It was this sense of his offering 
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which made the strong burnt odor of the burning 
flesh, a “‘swect savor” for Jehovah in a meta- 
phorical sense. The attestation of Jehovah makes it 
evident in what sense Noah offered it. It expresses 
1. an averting of the curse from the ground, 2. the 
fact that the hereditary sinfulnees of man was to be 
an object of the divine compassion. The sinful ten- 
dency iu its connection with the act of sin is guilt, 
but in its connection with the need of salvation and 
salvation itself, it is an evil, the sorest of diseases and 
euffering (see above); 8. the promise that Jehovah 
would not again destroy every living thing; 4. the 
establishment of a constant order of nature; such as 
the prosperity of the new human race demanded. 
On this promise of compassion for sinful 
men, and which God as Jehovah pronounces, there 
is ded the renewed relation into which, as 
Elohim, he enters with all humanity, and the creature 
world connected with it. This relation is denoted by 
grants made by God to man, and demands which he 
makes of man, whereupon follows the establishment 
of the Elohistic covenant with Noah and all living. 
The Grants of God: 1. the repetition of the blessing 
upon Noah and upon all his house, as before upon 
the animals; 2. the renewed grant of dominion over 
the beasts ; the sanction given to the eating of flesh. 
In contrast with these grants that guarantee the 
existence and well-being of the buman race, stand 
the demands or claims made in respect to human 
conduct. The first is the avoidance of the eating 
of flesh with the blood, whereby there is together 
established the sanctification of the enjoyment, the 
avoidance of savageness as against mature, and of 
cruelty as against the beast. The second not only 
forbids the shedding of human blood, but commands 
also the punishment of murder; it ordains the ma- 


gistracy with the sword of retribution. But it ex- |b 


presses, at the same time, that the humane civil 
organization of men must have a moral basis, namely 
the acknowledgment that all men are brothers 
(°F Hw every man, his brother man), and with 


this again, a religious basis, or the faith in a person- 
al God, and that inviolability of the human person- 
ality which rests in its im kinsmanship with 
God. On this follows the establishment of the cov- 


enant, Still it is not made altogether dependent on 
the establishment of the preceding claims. It is a 
covenant of promise for the sparing of all living that 
reaches beyond this, because it is made not for in- 
dividuals but for all, not merely for the morally ao- 
countable but for infants, not merely for men but 
also for the animal world. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this transcending universality of the divine 
covenant, it is, in truth, made on the supposition 
that faith in the grace and compassion of Jehovah, 
piety in respect to the blessing, the name and the 
image of Elohim; shall correspond to the divine 
faithfulness, and that men shall find consolation and 
composure in the sign of the rainbow, only in as far 
as they preserve faith in God’s word of promise. 


3. In the preceding Section we must distinguish 
between what God says in his heart, and what Elo- 
him says to Noah and his sons. The first word, 
which doubtless wag primarily comprehensible to 
Noah only, is the foundation of the second. For 
God’s grace is the central source of his goodness to 
a sinful world, as on the side of men the believing 
are the central ground for the preservation of the 
world, aa they point to Christ the absolute centre, 
she world’s redeemer, having, however, his preserv- 


ing life in those who are his own, as his word testi- 
fies: Ye are the salt of the earth. We must, then, 
again distinguish between the word of blessing, 
Ww embraced Noah and his sons, and with them 
humanity in general, and the word of the covenant 
which embraced all living (ch. ix. 10). 

4. The institutions of the new humanity: 1. At 
the head stands the altar with its burnt-offering as 
the middle point and commencing point of eve 
offering, an expression of feeling that the life whic 
God gave, which he graciously spares, which he 
wonderfully preserves, shall be consecrated to him, 
and consumed in his service. 2. The order of na- 
ture, and, what is very remarkable, as the ordinance 
of Jehovah, made dependent on the foregoing order 
of his ki m of grace. 8. The air pane of Be 
marriage blessing, of the consecration of marriage, o 
the family, of the dispersion ofmen. 4. The domin- 
ion of man over the animal world, as it embraces the 
keeping of cattle, the chase, manifold use of the 
beasts. 6. The holding as sacred the blood—the 
blood of the animal for the altar of God, the blood 
of man for the priestly service of God; the institu- 
tion of the humanitat,* of the humane culture and 
order, especially of the magistracy, of the penal and 
judicial office (including personal self-defence and 
defensive war). 6. The grounding of this humanitat 
on the religious acknowledgment of the spiritual 
personality, of the relation of kinsman that man 
bears to God, of the fraternal relation of men to each 
other, and, consequently, the grounding of the state 
on the basis of religion. 7. The appointment of the 
humanization of the earth (ver. 7) in the command 
to men to multiply on the earth—properly, upon it, 
and by means of it. As men must become divine 
through the e of God, so the earth must be 

umanized. 8. The appointment of the covenant 
of forbearance, which together with the security of 
the creature-world against a second physical flood, 
expresses also the security of the moral world against 
perishing in a deluge of anarchy, or in the floods of 
popular commotion (Ps. xciii). 9. The appointment 
of the sign of the covenant, or of the rainbow as God's 
bow of peace, whereby there is at the same time ex- 
pressed, in the first place, the elevation of men above 
the deification of the creature (since the rainbow is not 
a divinity, but a sign of God, an appointment which 
even the idolatrous nations appear not to have wholly 
forgotten, when they denote it God’s bridge, or God's 
messenger); in the second place, their introduction 
to the symbolic comprehension and interpretation of 
natural phenomena, even to the symbolizing of forms 
and colors; thirdly, that God’s compassion remembers 
men in their dangers, as indicated by the fact, that in 
the sign of the rainbow his eye meets their eye; fourth- 
ly, the setting up a sign of light and fire, which, along 
with its assurance that the earth will never again be 
drowned in water, indicates at the same time its future 
transformation and glorification through light and fire, 

5. In the rainbow covenant all men, in their deal- 
ings with each other, and, at the same time, with all 
animals, have a common interest, namely, in the 
preservation of life, a common promise, or the assur- 
ance of the divine care for life, and a commoa duty 
in the sparing of life. 

6. The offering as acceptable to God, and its 
prophetic significance. 


alone yore pumandey will not do here atall; as it corre. 
sponds to the German menschheit; whilst our humanitari- 
anism, on account of its abuse, would be still worse. It is 
defined by what follows.—T. L.] 
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7. The disputes atacand rey sin have 
variously originated from not distinguishing its two 
opposing relations. These are, its relation to actual 
sm, Rom. v. 12, and to the desire for deliverance, 
Rom. vii. 23-25. 

8. The ical or direct power of man over the 
beasts is not taken away, but flawed, and thereupon 
repaired tbrough his mediate power, derived from 
that superiority which he exercises as huntsman, 
fisher, fowler, etc. In to the first, compare 
Laxcr’s ‘ Miscellaneous Writings,” vol. iv. p. 189. 

9. The ordinance of the punishment of death for 
murder, involves, at the same time, the ordinance of 
the magistracy, of the judicial sentence, and of the 
penal infliction. But in the historical development 
of humanity, the death-penalty has been executed 
with fearful excess and false application (for exam- 
ple, to the crime of theft); since in this way, gener- 
ally, all humane savagenees and cruelty has led 
in the punitive office. From this is explained the 
prejudice of the modern humanitarianism against 
capital punishment. It is analogous to the prejudice 

inst the excommunication, and similar institutes, 
which human ignorance and furious human zeal have 
so fearfully abused. Yet still, a divine ordinance 
may not be set aside by our prejudices, It needs 
only to be rightly understood according to its own 
limitation and idea. The fundamental principle for 
all time is this, that the murdcrer, through his own 
act and deed, has forfeited his right in human soci- 
ety, and incurred the doom of death. In Cain this 

rinciple was first realized, in that, by the curse of 
God, he was excommunicated, and driven, in self- 
banishment, to the land of Nod. This is a proof, 
that in the Christian humanitarian development, the 
principle may be realized in another form than 
through the literal, corporeal shedding of blood re 
Lanar’s treatise Gesetsliche Kirche als Sinnbild, p. 
72). It must not, indeed, he overlooked, that the 
mention is not merely of putting to death, but also 
of blood-shedding, and that the latter is a terrific 
mode of speech, whoee warnings the popular life 
widely needed, and, in many respects, still needs, 
Luther: ‘‘ There is the first command for the em- 
ployment of the secular sword. In the words there 
ia appointed the secular magistracy, and the right as 
derived from God, which puta the sword its 
hands.” Every act of murder, according to the 
Noachian law, appears as a fratricide, and, at the 
same time as malice against God. 

10. To this e: “for in the image of God 
made he man,” as also to the James iii. 9, 
has the appeal been made, to show that even after 
the fall there is no mention of any loss of the divine 
image, but only of a darkening and disorder of the 
same. Others, again, have cited the apparently op- 
posing lavguage, Coloas, iii, 10, and similar passages. 

t in this there has not always been kept in mind 
the distinction of the older d tics between the 
conception of the image in its wider sense (the spirit- 
ual nature of man) and the more restricted sense 
(the spiritual constitution of man). In like manner 
should there be made a further distinction between 
the disposition of Adam as conformed to the image 
oe in, or after the aren bape the image itself as 

y developed in Christ (the express image, Heb. 
tiii.), as also finally between the natural man consid- 
ered in the abstract, in the consequences of his fall, 
and the natural man in the concrete, as he appears in 
the operation of the gratia praveniens. This perfect 
developed image could not have lost, for be 
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had not attained to it. Neither can men lose the 
ontological image as grounded in the spiritual na. 
ture, because it constitutes its being; but it may 
darken and distort it. The image of God, however, 
in the ethical sense, the divine mind (¢péynua avei- 
patos), this he actually lost to the point where the 
gratia praveniens laid hold on him, and made a point 
of i pet between his gradual restoration and 
the fall tn abstracto. But to what degree this i 

of God in fallen man had become lost, is shown in 
this very law against murder, which expresses the 
inalienable, personal worth, that is, tho worth that 
consists in the image as still belonging to man, and 
thus, in contrast with grace, must man become con- 
scious of the full consequences of his sinful corrup- 
tion according to the word: what would I have been 
without thee? what would I become without thee? 

11. With this chapter has the Rabbinical tradi- 
tion connected their doctrine of the seven Noachio 
precepts. (Buxtrorr: Lexicon Talmudicum, article, 
Ger, 3). They are: 1. De judiciis; 2. de benedic- 
soa ae er Sarpeari 1 s 4. de scorta- 
tione; 5. effusi sanguinss; 6. de rapina ; 
1. de membro de animali vivo sc. non tollendo” The 
earlier supposition, that the Apostolical decree (Acta 
xv.) had relation to this, and that, accordingly, in its 
appointments, it denominated the heathen Christians 
as proselytes of the gate (on whom the so-called 
Noachian laws were imposed) is disputed by Mrrre, 
in his “Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles’ 
(p. 278), though not on satisfactory grounds, The 
matter of chief interest is the recognition, that in the 
Israelitish consciousness there was a clear distinction 
between revealed patriarchal precepts and the Mo- 
saic law. Such a distinction is also expressed by 
Christ, John vii. 22, 28. So, too, did the Levitical 
law make a distinction between such precepts as 
were binding upon aliens (proselytes of the gute) and 
such as were binding upon the Jews (Lev. xvii. 14; 
see Bibelwerk, Acts of the Apostles, p. 215). It lies 
in the very nature of the case, that in Acts xv. the 
seventh precept of the tradition, according to its 
wider appointment, was divided into two (namely, 
abstinence from blood and from things strangled), 
and that, moreover, only those 8 came into the 
general view, in respect to which heathen Christians, 
as freer Christians, might be liable to fail. It was, 
in fact, a monotheistic patriarchal custom, which, as 
the expression of the patriarchal piety and humane- 
ness, became the basis of the Mosaic law, and on 
this basis must the heathen Christians have come 
together in ethical association, if, in their freedom 
from the dogmas of the Mosaic law, they would not 
endanger even the churchly and social communion 
of the Jewish Christians (see Lanag: Geschichte des 
A tachen Zeitalters, ii. p. 187). The prohibition 
of blood-eating has here no longer any dogmatic sig- 
nificance, but only an ethical. The Greek Church 
mistook this in its maintenance of the prohibition 
peace Council, 692), whereas, the Western 

urch, in the changed relations, let the temporary 
appointment become obsolete. 

12, On the symbolical significance of the rain- 
bow, see Den p. 277, add Lanor’s “ Miecella- 
neous Writings,” i. p. 277, from which Delitzsch 
gives the following passage: “The rainbow is tho 
colored glance of the sun as it breaks forth from the 
night of clouds; it is its triumph over the floods—a 
solar beam, a glance of light burnt into the rain-cloud 
in sign of its submission, in of the protection of 
all living through the might of the sun, or rather the 
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compassion of God.” To this adds Delitzsch: “ As 
it lights up the dark that just before was dis- 


charging itself in flashes of lightning, it gives us an 
idea of the victory of God’s love over the black and 
fiery wrath; originating as it does from the effects 
of the sun upon the sable vault, it represents to the 
senses the readiness of the heavenly light to pene- 
trate the earthly obscurity; spanned between heaven 
and earth, it announces peace between God and man ; 
arching the horizon, it proclaims the all-embracing 
universality of the covenant of grace.” He then 
cites some of the mythical designations of the rain- 
bow. It is called by the Hindoos, the weapon of 


y 
Asen-briicke, “bridge o 
the seam or “‘ border of ad's robe.” There are, be- 
sides, many significant popular sa connected 
with its appearance. Knope: “The old Hebrews 
looked upon it as a great band joining heaven and 
earth, and binding them both together; as the Greek 
Ipts comes from efpe, to tie or bind,* they made it, 
therefore, the sign of a covenant, or of a relation of 
peace between God in heaven, and the creatures 
the earth. In a similar manner the heavenly ladiler, 
Gen. xxviii. 12.” On this, nevertheless, it must be 
remarked, that the Hebrews were conscious of the 
symbolic sense of the designation ; not so, however, 
the Greeks, who were taken with the fable merely. 
In like manner, too, did the Hebrew view rest upon 
a divine revelation. How far the mere human inter- 
pretation may be wide of the truth, is shown by the 
fact, that classical antiquity regarded the rainbow as 
for the most part announcing ‘“‘rain, the wintry 
storm, and war.”’ 

[Nore on rae Awnciznt, THE UXIvE AND 
THE Uncnanaine Law or Homicipe.—The divine 
statute, recorded ch. ix. 6, is commonly assailed on 
beige that are no less an abuse of language, than 

ey are a perversion of reason and Scripture. The 
taking the life of the murderer is called revenge—no 
distinction being made between this word, which 
ever denotes something angry and perso and 
vengeance, which is the requital of justice, holy, in- 
visible, and free from passion. On this false ground 
there is an attempt to set the Old Testament in oppo- 
sition to the New, notwithstanding the express words 
of Christ to the contrary. This erse misnomer, 
and the argument grounded upon it, apply equally to 


all punishment, strictly such—to all retributive jus- | bef 


tice, or to any assertion of law that is not resolvable 
into the merest expediency, excluding altogether the 
idea of desert, and reducing the notion of crime sim- 
ply to that of mischief, or inconvenience. It thus 
becomes itself revenge in the lowest and most per- 
sonal sense of the term. Discarding the higher or 
abstract justice, giving it no place in human law, 
severing the earthly government wholly from the 
divine, the proceeding called punishment, or justice, 
is nothing more nor than the setting the mere 
personal convenience of the majority, called society, 
against that of the smaller numbers whom such soci- 
ety calls criminals, This has all the personality of 
revenge, whether with passion, or without; whereas, 
the abstract justice, with its moral ground, and its 
idea of intrinsic desert, alone escapes the charge. 
Intimately connected with this is the question re- 
specting the true idea and sanction of human gov- 


* [Plato, in the Cratylus, fancifally connects if with 
mee, sipoues — Gat, 10 speak, itd elves the idea of messen- 
ger (Hermes], or interprefation.—1. L.] 


ernment,—whether it truly has a moral ground, or 
whether it is nothing higher than human wills, and 
human convenience, by whatever low and ever 
standard it may be estimated. If the murderer iy 
punished with death simply because he deserves it, 
because God has commanded it, and the magistrate 
and the executioner are but carrying out that com- 
mand, then all the opposite reasoning adverted to 
falls immediately to the ground. It has neither 
force nor relevancy. 

The same, too, may be said in respect to much 
of the reasoning in favor of capital punishment, so 
far as it is grounded on mere expediency, and is not 
used as a collateral aid to that higher principle by 
which alone even a true expediency can be sustained. 
Should it even be conceded that this higher princi- 
ple is, in itself, and for its own sake, above the range 
of human government, still must it be acknowledged 
in jurisprudence as something necessary to hold up 
that lower department of power and motive which is 
universally admitted to full within it. Reformation 
and prevention will never be effected under a judi- 
cial system which studiously, and even hostilely (for 
there can be no neutrality here) shuts out all moral 
ideas. There may be a seeming reform in such 
case; but it has no ground in the conscience, be- 
cause itis accompanied by no conviction of desert, 
to which such influences must be wholly alien. The 
deterring power, on the other hand, must constantly 
lose its vigor, as the terror of the invisible justice 
fades away in the ignoring of the law, and there takes 
its place in the community that idea of punishment 
which is but the warring of opposite conveniences, 
and the collision of stronger with weaker human wills. 

Men are not merely permitted to take the life of 
the murderer, if the good of society require it, but 
they are commanded to do so unconditionally. In 
no other way can the community itself escape the 
awful nsibility. Blood rests upon it. Impunity 
makes the whole land guilty. A voice cries to hea- 
ven. Murder unave is a pollution. Numb. xxxv. 
88; Ps. cvi. 88; Mic. iv. 11. Such is the strong 
lan of the Scripture as we find it in Genesis, in 
the statute of the Pentateuch—which is only a par- 
ticular application of the general law—and in the 
Prophets. Such, too, is the expreasion of all anti- 
quity—so strong and clear that we can only regard 
it as an echo of this still more ancient voice—the 
tpryéper pisos, as Aeschylus styles it in a passage 
ore referred to, Note, p. 257. The Greek dra- 
matic poetry, like the Scriptures, presents it as the 
crime inexpiable, for which no lesser satisfaction was 
to be received: ‘* Moreover ye shall take nv satisfac- 
tion for the life of the murderer, who is guilty of 


death.”? Numb. xxxv. 31. 
va wdyra ydp tts éxxdas arO aiparos 
dvds, patny 6 pbxGos— 


Lavish all wealth for blood, for one man’s blood— 
Tis all in vain. Zecu., Choeph. 518. 


And this gives the answer to another false 

ment: It was only a law for the Jews, it is said. 
The first refutation is found in this passage, which is 
certainly universal, if anything can be called such. 
It was just after that most fearful judgment which 
had been brought upon the earth by lust and mur 
der. It is not a prediction, but a solemn statute 
made for all, and to all, who then constituted the 
human race. It has the strongest aspect of univer- 
sality. The reason for it, namely, the assailing the 
image of God, not only embraces all earthly human- 


CHAP. VIII. 20—IX. I-17. 


ity, but carries us into the spiritual and supernatural 
world. The particular law afterwards made for the 
Jews refers back to this universality in that repeated 
declaration which makes it to differ from all other 
Jewish laws that do not contain it: “This shall bea 
statute to you in all your places, in all generations.” 
The language is universal, the reason is universal, 
the consequences of impunity are universal. 

Such, too, was the sentiment of all antiquity, a 
thing we are not to despise in endeavoring to ascer- 
tain what is fundamental in the ideas of ethics and 
jurisprudence. The law for the capital punishment 
of homicide was everywhere. The very superstitions 
connected with it, as shown in the expiatory cere- 
monies, are evidence of the deep sense of the human 
mind, that this crime, above all others, must have its 
adequate atonement; and that this could only be, 


life for life, blood for blood— 
ddvor dévovs airotmevor. 


Even in the case of accidental homicide, an expia- 
tory cleansing was demanded. These ideas appear 
sometimes in harsh and revolting forms, The lan- 
is occasionally terrific, especially as it appears 

a the ancient tragedy; but all this only shows the 
strength and universality of the feeling, together 
with the innate sense of justice on which it was 
grounded. Aristotle reckons the punishment of 
murder by death among the véuma kyparra, the 
universal “unwritten laws,” as they are styled by 
Sophocles in the Antigone, 454, although, in the lat- 
ter passage, the reference is to the rights of burial, 
and the sacredness of the human body—ideas closely 
connected with the primitive law against murder as 
a violation of the divine image in humanity. ll of 
this class of ordinances are spoken of as very an- 
cient, No man knew from whence they came, nor 
when they had their origin. 

ov ydp Te vin ye KaxOés, GAN’ del wore 

69 travra, covdei¢ é€ Srov ‘pdr. 

Not now, nor yesterday, but evermore 

Live these; no memory tracks their birth. 


To the same effect does the philosopher quote the 
lines of Empedocles, wepl rod wh xrelvew 1d Euwuxoy, 
“on the crime of taking life,” or slaying that which 
has soul in it,—very much in the language of the 
Hebrew phrase SB2 37977, Numb. xxxi. 19. For 
this, he says—namely, the punishment of homicide 
by death—is not the law in one place, and not in 
another, 
GAAA 7d pay wdyTey vouipoy. 


See Anistorie’s Rhetorica, lib. i. ch. xiii. Comp. also 
Sornocies: Ajaz, 1343, and the Zdipus Tyran. 867. 

The “blood revenge,” or rather, “the blood 
vengeance,” as it should be called, Die Blutrache, 
has an odious sound, because pains have been taken 
to connect with it odious associations, but it is only 
a mode of denoting this strong innate idea of justice 
demanding retribution in language corresponding to 
the horror of the crime,—the enormity of which, 
according to the Scripture, is not simply that it is 
productive of inconvenience—pain and deprivation 
to the individual and loss to society—but that it is 
assailing the image of God, the distinguishing essence 
of humanity. So that it seems to justify the Rab- 
bins in what might otherwise appear an extravagant 
saying, namely, that “he who slays one man inten- 
tionally is as though he had slain all men.” He has 
assailed humanity; as far as lies in his power, he has 


aimed at the destruction of the human race. The 
same thought, Koran, v. 35. 

The crime of murder must be punished, the land 
must be cleansed; and so before ized human 
government had, or could have had existence, toa 
sufficient extent for prompt and methodical judicial 
processes, it was not merely permitted, but enjoined 
upon, those nearest the transaction, to executv the 
divine sentence, Those who were disobedient to this 
command were themselves stained with blood, or 
as long as it was unexecuted. Hence the phrase 
tun 5x43, which becomes the general name for 
the pursuer or prosecutor ; whence it has passed 
into the law language of almost all criminal codes. 
He is also called the Redeemer or rescuer. In this 
sense it is transferred to the Great Redeemer, our 
next of kin, the avenger of the spiritual murder of 
our race, as against the great demonic homicide who 
is called dySpwroxtrdvos ax” dapyiis—‘a manslayer 
from the beginning,” John viii. 44; compare also 
Job xix. 25. From the criminal side of justice, we 
may say, this term, by a very natural transition of 
ideas, is carried to the civil, and so the Goel, or 
Redeemer, is also the next of kin who buys back the 
lost inheritance. 

Sometimes the objection to capital punishment 
assumes a pious tone, and quotes the Scriptural 
declaration: ‘Ve ce is mine.” See, however, 
the true interpretation of this phrase, as given by 
the Apostle himself, Rom. xii. 19, and in what imme- 
diately follows in ch. xiii, about the magistracy as 
ordained of God. It is God's justice, not merely 
delegated to, but imposed upon, human society, thus 
making it the very antithesis of that revenge with 
which it is so sophistically confounded. The odious 
term, it may be repeated, is far more applicable to 
that doctrine of expediency which, in discarding the 
idea of desert, has nothing deeper or firmer to build 
upon than the shifting notions of human conven- 
ience, and the antagonism of human wills. There is 
undoubtedly given to men great freedom in determ- 
ining the details of jurisprudence, and in fixing the 
gradations of punishment. Here, toa certain ex- 
tent, expediency may come in as a modifying influ- 
ence, harmonizing with the higher moral principle 
which cannot be kept out of law without destroying 
all its healthy, conserving power. But some things 
are fundamental; and they cannot be changed with- 
out weakening all the sanctions of human govern- 
ment. Am these is the punishment due to the 
crime of blood-shedding. God has fixed it. The 
State, indeed, may disobey; it may contemn other 
social ordinances having a like divine institution ; 
but in so doing it discards its own highest idea, and 
rejects the only foundation on which it can perma- 
nently rest. It builds alone on human wills, and 
that is building on the sand. 

The reason here given: “ for in the image of God 
made he man,” seems to have an intensity of mean- 
ing which forbids its being confined to the spiritual 
or immaterial. It penetrates even the corporeal or 
organic nature, as Lange appears to intimate. There 
is a sense in which it may be said to inhere even in 
the body, and, through it, to be directly assailable. 
The human body itself is holy, as the residence of 
the Spirit, as the temple in which this divine image 
is enshrined, and through which it is reflected. Com- 
pare the vads @cov, 1 Cor. iii. 16. Something like 
this seems to be implied in the strange expres- 


sion CE) 295, as it occurs, Numb. xxxi. 19, and 
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which is identical with the ancient Arabian phrase 
pres hid, as found in the Koran. See Surat. 


v. 85, (paid pe ys dis up, “he who 
slays a soul except for a soul,” that is, unless in 
retribution for a soul. This is the literal sense, 
strange as it may sound; but 2 may be taken 
here in the general sense of person, a8 yvx} is used 
in several passages of the New Testament—the soul 
put for the whole personality. Or there may be the 
ellipsis of some such word as >M&, the tabernacle 
of the soul, an assault upon which is an assault upon 
the soul itself; and this may also be the explanation 
of the Hebrew phrase ©£2 MD2, he who smiteth a 
soul. Compare Gen. xxxvii. 21, Uh) WTI ND, 
“let us not smite him (Joseph) the soul.” Butina 
still closer sense the body may be called the tmage 
of the soul, the reflection of the soul, even as the 
soul is the image, or tn the image of God. And 
this furnishes ground for such transfer of the 
sense, even to that which is most outward in the 
human constitution. We may trace the shadow of 
the idea as surviving even in the Greek poetry, 
where the human body is styled &yaAua Seay. 
Evriripes: ‘*Suppliants,” 616, where it is applied 
to the decomposed and mouldering remains of the 
Argive warrior when carried to the funeral-pyre : 


é& w6d 
Ste deing nie tonite 


To the faneral- thine image bear I forth 
Mardatie 


It is spoken of as something sacred to the patron 
deity of the Argive state, like a statue or a shrine. 
See also PLato: Phadrus, 251 A. The expression 
_ BE? ath may also have some connection with the 

old idea of the blood as the seat of the soul, regard- 
ed as representing it, and thus indirectly ing the 
image of God. any view, there is implied some- 
thing holy in humanity, and even in the human 
body—something in it transcending matter or mate- 
rial organization, and which is not thus inherent in 
any other organic life, or corporeal structure. 

But the murderer, too, it may be said, is made 
in the image of God, and therefore should he be 
spared. The answer to this is simply the citation of 
the divine command. His life is expressly demanded. 
He is O93, dvdSeua, one devoted. See 1 Kings xx. 
42: “Because thou hast sent away "05h WKN, the 
man of my doom (or of my dooming), therefore shall 
thy soul be in place of his soul,” iwh2 nm! FUH2. 
See also "2"M B93, “the people of my doom,” Is. 
xxxiv, 5. The judicial execution of the murderer is 
truly a saertfice, an expiation, whatever may be ob- 
jected to such an idea by a false humanitarianiam 
which seems to have no thought how it is belittling 
humanity in its utter ignoring of anything above man, 
or of any relation between the human and the eternal 
justice. 

Harsh as they may seem, we need these ideas to 
give the necessary strength to our relaxing judicial 
morality, and a more healthy tone to the individual 
and social conscience. The age is fast going into 
the other extreme, and crime, especially the crime 
of blood-shedding, is increasing in the ratio of our 
spurious tenderness. The harshness is now exhibit- 
ing its other and more hypocritical phase. Those 


who speak with contempt of the divine law, are con. 
stantly railing at society as itself the criminal in the 
punishment of crime, and as especially malignant 
and revengeful in discharging the divinely ar Ire 
duty of executing justice upon the murderer.—T. L.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical. Ch. viii. 20 would 
present a good text for a ing sermon. In 
connection with ver, 21, it would be suitable for an 
exposition of thankfulness, Ver. 21 would be adapt 
ed to a sermon on human sinfulness in the light of 
the divine compassion. How God's speaking in his 
heart re-echoes in the innermost heart of the be 
liever. Ver. 22 would be suitable for a representa- 
tion of the connection between the kingdom of grace, 
and the kingdom of nature with its laws. Ch. ix. 1, 
A iage-blessing at the celebration of a wedding. 
Vers. 2 and 8, The worth and sacredness of the 
creaturely life ( of the animal, consecration 
of all enjoyment Ver. 5, The holy estimation of 
human life. The chief point of view in the whole 
Section is the covenant of God with Noah as the type 
of all covenants that follow ; since they all rest upon 
the personal relation of God to man; all are of (od’s 
free institution; all, moreover, as ethically personal 
alliances (after the manner of a contract), are an in- 
terchange of divine promises and human vows, of 
divine claims and human faith; all are sacramentally 
sealed. How God binds himself in his sacramental 
signs, and in them truly remembers the man who re- 
members him. How the divine eye of grace and the 
human eye of faith meet each other in the sacra 
ment. The rainbow, the extraordinary phenomenon 
of heaven, and, on that account, an image of the 
divine kindness, compassion, and friendship. The 
light of the heavenly sun in the colors of the earthly 
rainbow. 

Starke: Ch. viii. 20. The building of the altar; 
probably upon the mountains of Ararat. Noah val- 
ued thankfulness before all earthly business. It is 
not said through what means God made known to 
Noah his acceptance of the offering. We may con- 
jecture that the offering was set on fire by fire from 
heaven (but the expression of satisfaction here fol 
lows the veep of the offering).—Ver. 21, concemn- 
ing the abuse of these words in the exculpation of sin 
(in many ways does the element of mildnegs in them 
become misapprehended).—Ch., ix. 1, Because before 
the flood God was provoked at the sin of unchastity, 
it becomes necessary, in consideration of the fi 
display of wrath, to show that he is not hostile to the 
lawful connection of man and woman, nor does he 
condemn, but rather designs through it the multipl- 
cation of the human race. Therefore, in this text 
is the marriage-state praised and celebrated, since 
thereout flows not only the order of the family and 
the world, but also the existence of the church— 
Ver. 8, Just as every herb does not serve for food, 
so also is not everything thereto serviceable that, by 
means of life, moves upon the earth.—Ver. 4, The 
aim of the prohibition is mainly that the way of cru 
elty may be barred to men.—Ver. 6, The magistracy 
is God’s ordinance, and derives the sword from n0 
other authority (Rom. xiii.14). Starke prefers the 
view that the rainbow had existed before the fiood, 
as in like manner he supposes, that before the flood 
men might eat of flesh._—Ver. 15, Luragr: 
the Scripture eays “God remembers,” it means thal 


CHAP. IX. 18-29. 


we feel and are conscious that he remembers it, 
aamely, when he outwardly presents himself in such 
a manner, that we, thereby, take notice that he 
thinks thereon. Therefore it all comes to this: as I 
present myself to God, so does he present himself to 
me. 

Scuréper: After God’s curse on the occasion of 
the fall, we mect with the offerings of Cain and Abel ; 
again do offering and altar connect themselves with 
the judicial curso of the fiood.—“ The Lord smelled 
a sweet savor,” in the Hebrew, a savor of rest (rest- 
ing, or satisfaction); (“it denotes that God rests 
from his wrath and has become propitiated.” Luther). 
Therefore is it a savor of satisfaction—a chosen ex- 
pression that becomes fixed in its application to the 
burnt-offering.—“ Jehovah spake to his heart,” that 
is, he resolved with himself. In the creation of man, 
eh. i. 26; ii. 18, and also in his destruction, there 
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precedes a formal decree of God; and no less does 
the divine counsel precede the covenant for man’s 
preservation. Prayer was always connected with the 
sacrifice; in fact, every offering was nothing else 
than an embodied prayer.— While the earth remain- 
eth. There is, therefore, even to the earth in its 
present state, a limit indicated (2 Pet. iii. 5, 7, 10; 
Isaiah Ixvi.; Rev. xx. 11; xxi. 1).—Ch. ix. 1, The 
Noachian covenant is a covenant of Elohim, a cove- 
nant with the universal nature. Luther finds in our 
Section the inauguration of an order of instruction, 
of economy, of defence (Noah’s offering, the 
blessing of the family, inauguration of the ee 
tracy).—Ver. 7, God does not love death, but life. 
The covenant is re-established, for as made with 
Adam it had failed. According to Calvin the rain- 
bow had existed before, but was here again conse- 


crated as a sign and a pledge. 


SECOND SECTION. 


The Revelation of Sin and of Piety in Noah's Family—The Curse and the Blessing of Noah— 
The twofold Blessing, and the Blessing in the Curse tiself. 


Cuartern IX. 18-29. 


And the sons of Noah that went forth of the ark were Shem, and Ham, and 
Japheth; and Ham is the father of Canaan. These are the three sons of Noah; and 
of them was the whole earth overspread. And Noah began’ to be a husbandman, and 
he planted a vineyard; And he drank of the wine, and was drunken; and he was un- 
covered within his tent. And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his 
father, and told his two brethren without. And Shem and Japheth took a garment, 
and laid it upon both their shoulders, and went backward, and covered the nakedness of 
their father ; and their faces were backward, and they saw not their father’s nakedness. 
And Noah awoke from his wine Ine eleep of intoxication], and knew what his younger son 
had done unto him. And he said, Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants’ shall he 
be unto his brethren. And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem [Jehovah, Goa 
of the name, or who preserves the namo]; and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge 
Japheth ® [one who spreads abroad], and he shall dwell‘ in the tents of Shem; and Canaan 
28 shall be his servant. And Noah lived after the fload three hundred and fifty years. | 
29 And all the days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years; and he died. 


( Ver. 90.—MOINN axe md Srw4, rendered “and Noah began to be a husbandman,”—man of the adamah, or 
man of the Awe d gece ee cee seer Sune Gs wae the Are time he bad proceed bustencry, nue ee 
begiming of it flood, when he and his sons had deacended into the low country.—T. L.) 

(? Ver. 25.—B%I3F ‘Tad, “a servant of servants,” —a Hebraiam to denote the intensity or degradation of Oanaan’s 
servitude—the lowest and vilest of servants, or, as they are afterwards characterized, “hewere of wood and drawers of 
water,” in distinction from the ordinary subjugation of a conquered people. For remarks on O53 ‘223, “his younger 
son,” or little son, and its reference to Canaan alone, see appended Note, p. 887, on Noah’s curse and bleesings.—T. L.) 

(? Ver. 27.— "> — Fp", “shall enlarge Japheth.” Rurope (cipiéan), wide-faced, extensive, spacious. This sup- 
posed as it main] of the sons of Japheth, - From its unkn extent it was 
probably so called in compatiaon with the better known his sh watcune ke aks cease may have simply trans- 

bese ra Rare ee eh one Steer want Derveren tt, SoATeEnG their 


[4 Ver. 27.— D0", “and he shall dwell,” eto. Who shall dwell? The Jewieh authorities, with few exceptions, 
7 Ed Ritag ole ee agra cr gf ge or peer Sieemerce dag Seager hy ma ae 
word TiN, Ais light, or 93%) (Shekinah), deriving it from this very verb j>W". Thus, the Targum of Onkeloe, 
Dey MID] AMID MI, «His Shekinah [or indwelling) shall abide in the dwelling (mashkench) of Shem.” 
So the Arabic, both of the Polyglott and of Arabs Erpenianus, ‘eid Lust 3 By Lunds, “His Zéght shall 
well in the tents of Shem.” See further, appended note, p. 837. on the blessing of Noah.—T. L.] 


GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL 


1. The Significance of this Jehovistic Section. 
This second event in the life of Noah after the flood 
is evidently of the highest meaning; as was the first, 
namely, Noah’s offering and God’s blessing and cov- 
enant. In the first transaction there are delineated 
the ground-features of the new constitution of the 
earth, as secured by the covenant of God with the 
pious Noah. In the present Section we learn the ad- 
vance of culture, but we recognize also the continu- 
ance of sin in the new human race; still, along with 
the earlier contrast between piety and perverseneas, 
there comes in now the new contrast of a blessed 
life of cultssre as compared with the religious life of a 
divine cudtus, or worship. In what Noah says of his 
sons, we read the ground-forms of the new state, and 
of the world-historical partition of mankind. In 
Knobel’s representation of it, this higher signifi- 
cance of the Section is wholly effaced. In the 
curse upon Canaan (according to this view), and in 
his appointment to servitude, the Jehovist would 
give an explanation of the fact, that the Canaanites 
were subjugated by the Hebrews, and that Pheni- 
cian settlers among the Japhethites * appear to have 
had a similar fate. But that the curse was pro- 
nounced upon Canaan, and not upon Han, was be- 
cause other Hamitic nations, such as the Egyptians, 
etc., were not in the same evil case. Still, it is not 
Canaan, but Ham himself, who is set forth as the 
shameless author of the guilt, (?) because the writer 
would refer certain shameless usages of the Hamitic 
nations to their first ancestor. Now, on the simple 
supposition of the truth of the prediction, and of the 
connection between the guilt of the ancestor, and the 
corruption of his descendants, this construction must 
fall to the ground. Knobel cites it as ‘‘an ancient 
view,” that the cursings of those who are distinguished 
t men of God, have power and effect as well as their 
blessings. 

2. Ver. 19. By them was the whole earth 
overspread.—A main point of our narration. ‘“‘The 
second event in the life of Noah after the flood 
shows us the germs for the future development of 
the human race in a threefold direction, which is 
prefigured in the character of his three sons.” To 
this end the repetition of their names. The mention 
of Canaan introduces the mention of the land in the 
following verse, as used for the inhabitants of the 
land; asin ch. x. 25; xi. 1, and other passages in 
which cities and lands are frequently named instead 
of their population.” Keil. 

3. Vers. 20, 21. Noah's Work, his Indulgence 
and his Error. The translation: “and Noah 
to be a husbandman” is rightly eet aside by Delitzach 
and Keil. The word for husbandman has the arti- 
cle, and is, therefore, in apposition with Noah. 
Noah, as husbandman, began to plant a vineyard 
The agriculture that had been interrupted by the 
flood, he again carries on, and makes it more com- 
plete by means of the new culture of the vine. Ar 
menia, where he landed with the ark, is an ancientl 
known vine-land, “The ten thousand (XEn., Ana, 
4, 4, 9) found in Armenia old and well-flavored 


* (Tho Pheenicians, as ed from the Canaan- 
ites and Sidonians, were probably Shemiles, as they ) 
the Shemitic lan and thus made it the ian of the 
whole district. is corresponds to what is said by Herodo- 
tus and Strabo, that they came from the Persian Guif—the 
land of Shinar, the old home-land.—T. L.] 


wines: even at this day the vine grows there, pro. 
ducing wine of great excellence, even at the height 
of four thousand feet above the level of the sea 
(Rirrzrr: Geography, x. p. 554). That the culture 
of the vine came from Asia is well known. The 
Greek myth ascribes it to Dyonysus or Bacchus, 
representing it, sometimes, as derived from the In- 
dians, and again, as belonging to the Phrygians, who 
were related to the Armenians (Diop. Sic. 362; 
Srraso, 10).” Knobel. The story designates a hill 
on the northwest, adjacent to the Great Ararat, and 

ishing the means of its ascent, as the region 
where Noah set out his vine-plants. The vi of 
Arguri (Agorri), which in 1840 was destroyed in an 
eruption of Ararat, stood upon the place referred 
to. Frequent projections of stones, and outpouri 
streams of lava and mud, have, in the courte @ 
time, destroyed all the fertile soil of Ararat (K. Koos, 
in “Piper's Year Book,” 1852, p. 28).” Delitzsch. 
The wine-garden of Noah is a mild reflex of paradise 
in the world of the fallen human race; and this 
enjoyment, in its excessively sinful use, to which 
Noah led the way, although he was not aware of its 
effect, has become a reflex of Adam’s enjoyment of 
the tree of knowledge; with this difference, how- 
ever, that Noah erred in ignorance, and not in the 
form of conscious transgression. Intoxication by 
wine makes men lax in respect to sexual sin; and 
this connection is gently indicated in the fact that 
Noah, as he lay unguarded in his tent, exposed him- 
self contrary to the law of modesty. In the error 
of the father there reveals itself the character of the 
sons. 

4. Vers. 22, 23. The Behavior of the Sonat. 
Ham’s conduct was, at first, a sin of omission. He 
saw the nakedness (the shame) of his father, and 
neither turned away his eyes nor covered him; then 
he told it to his brethren without, and this was his 
sin of commission. His behavior had the character 
not merely of lustful feeling, but of utter shameless 
ness; whereas the act of the two brothers presents a 
beautifully vivid image of delicacy, being at the same 
time an act of modesty and of piety. Reverence, 
piety, and chastity, are, in children, the three foun- 
dations of a higher life ; whereas in impiety and sen- 
sual associations, a lower tendency reveals itself. 
Out of the virtues and the vices of the family come 
the virtues and the vices of nations, and of the world. 
At tt same time, the manner in which a ee 
treat the case, presents a charming image of prudence 
and quick decision. They seize the firet best robe 
that comes to hand, and that was the N2tt, spread 
it out, and as they go backward with averted faces, 
lay it upon the nakedness of their father. : 

5. Vers. 24-29. Noah’s Curse and Blanag. 
His end—And Noah awoke from his wine} 
that is, the intoxication from wine (see 1 Sam. i. 14; 
xxv. 37).—And knew.—This seems to suppose that 
his sons had told him, which, however, may have 
been occasioned by his about the robe that 
covered him. The whole ing, however, must 
have come to light, and that, too, to his own huml 
ation.—His younger son (literally, his son, the lt 
tle, or tha less; see ch. v. 32).—The effect upon 
him of the account is an elevated prophetic state of 
soul, in which the language of the seer takes the 
form of poetry.—Oursed be Canaan.—The fact 
that he did not curse the evil-doer himself, but hia 
son, is explained away, according to Origen, in a He 
brew Midrash, which says that the young Canaan 
bad first seen his in this condition, and 
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told it to hia father—clearly an arbitrary exegesis. 
According to Havernik and Keil, all the sons of 
Ham were included in the curse, but the curse of 
Ham was concentrated on Canaan. Keil and Heng- 


stenberg find, moreover, a motive in the name #522, 
which does not mean, originally, a low country, but 
the servile. “Ham gave to his son the name of obe- 
dience, a thing which he himself did not practise.” 
Hengstenberg supposes that Canaan was already fol- 
lowing his father’s footsteps in impiety and wicked- 
neas. According to Hofmann and Delitzsch, Canaan 
had the curse imposed upon him because he was the 
youngest son of Ham (ch. x. 6), as Ham was the 
youngest son of Noah. ‘The great sorrow of heart 
which Ham had occasioned to his father was to be 
punished in the suffering of a similar experience from 
his own youngest son.” Rightly does Keil reject 
this. The exposition of Knobel we have already 
cited ; according to it the later condition of the Ca- 
naanites was only antedated in the prophecy of Noah. 
Before all things must we hold fast to thia, that the 
language of Noah is an actual prophecy; and not 
merely an expression of personal feeling. That the 
question has nothing to do with personal feeling is 
evident from the fact, that Ham was not personally 
cursed. According to the natural relations, the 
youngest dchildren would be, in a special man- 
ner, favorites with the grandfather. If now, not- 
withstanding this, Noah cursed his grandchild, Ca- 
naan, it can only be explained on the ground that in 
the prophetic spirit he saw into the future, and that 
the vision had for its oe of departure the then 
present natural state of Canaan. We may also say 
that Ham’s future was contained in the future of 


to both brothers—Keil and Knobel to their descend- 
anta. The descendants, however, are represented in 
the ancestor, and, therefore, the explanation of Gese- 
nius gives the only clear idea.—God shall enlarge 
Japheth, [or, as Lange renders it], God give en- 

ent to the one who spreads abroad.— 
In the translation we retain the play upon the word, 
and the explanation of the name Japheth. Keil ex- 
plains the word (meaning literally, to make room, to 
give space for outspreading) as metaphorical. To 
make room is equivalent to the bestowment of hap- 
piness and prosperity. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the name Shem, and the blessing of Shem, 
denotes the highest concentration ; whilst in opposi- 
tion to this the name Japheth and the blessing of 
Japheth, denotes the highest expansion, not only 
geographically, but also in regard to the spread of 
civilization through the earth, and its conquest both 
outwardly and intellectually. This is the spiritual 
mission of Japhethism to this day—namely, the 
mental conquest of the world. The culture life of 
Japheth, as humanitarian, scientific, stands in har 
monious contrast with the endtus, or religionism, of 
Shem. Therefore, too, must Japheth’s blessing come 
from Elohim.—And he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem.—The words, he shall dwell, are by some 
(Onkel, Dathe, Baumgarten) referred to Elobim. 
But this had already been expressed in the blessing 
of Shem, and had therefore nothing to do with the 
blessing of Japheth. What is said relates to Ja- 
pheth; and that, too, neither in the sense that the 
Japhethites shall settle among the Shemites, or that 
they shall conquer them in their homes (Clericus, 
Von Bohlen, and others), but that Japheth’s dwell 
ing in the tents of Shem shall be in the end his 


Canaan ; the future of the remaining Hamites he left | ™& 


undecided, without curse and without blessing, al- 
though the want of blessing was a significant omen. 
Had, however, Noah laid the curse on Ham, all the 
sons of Ham would have been denoted in like man- 
ner with himself; even as now it is commonly as- 
sumed that they were, though without sufficient 
ground (see Devirzscu, p. 281). There is no play 
upon the name Canaan, as upon the name Japheth 
—a thing which is to be noted. But that in the 
behavior of Canaan Noah had a point of depart- 
ure for his prophecy, we may well assume with 
Hengstenberg.—A servant of servants; that is, 
the lowest of servants. If the language had had in 
view already the later extermination of the Canaan- 
itea, it must have had a different style. The form of 
the expression, therefore, testifies to the age of the 
prophecy. We must also bear in mind, that the re- 
lation of servant in this case denotes no absolute 
relation in the curse, or any developed slave relation, 
any more than the relation of service which was im- 
posed upon Esau in respect to Jacob. There even 
lies in it a hidden blessing. The common natures 
must, of themselves, take a position of inferiority ; 
through subordination to the nobler character are 
they saved, in the discipline and cultivation of the 
Spirit—Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem.— 
The blessing upon Shem has the form of a doxology 
to Jehovah, whereby, as Luther has remarked, it is 
distinguished as a most abundant blessing, which 
finally reaches its highest point in the promised seed. 
“If Jehovah is the God of Shem, then is Shem the 
recipient and the heir of all the blessings of salvation 
which God, as Jehovah, procures for humanity.” Keil. 
—And Canaan shall be his servant.—The word 
it} (regularly Ort) is taken by Gesenius as a poeti- 
cal expression for >; Delitzsch refers it, as plural, 
22 


uniting with him in religious communion (Targum 
Jonathan, Hieronymus, Calvin, and others). ne op- 
posite interpretation (Michaelis, Gesenius, De Wette, 
Knobel, and others), which explains Shem here (&D) 
as meaning literally name, or fame (dwell in the tents 
of renown), appears to have proceeded from a mis- 
apprebension of the prophetic significance of the 
language. To dwell in the tents of any one, Knobel 
holds, cannot mean ious communion. That 
would be true, if the one referred to had not imme- 
diately before been denoted as an observer of the 
true religion. That the Japhethites, that is, the 
Greeks, early dwelt in the tents of renown, is, in this 
respect, a matter by itself, which had already been 
set forth in Japheth’s own blessing, as implied in. 
what is said of his expansion. As the brothers, , 
whatever contrast there might have been in their 
characters, had been one in their piety towards their 
father, so must their posterity become one in this, 
that they shall finally exchange with each other their 
respective blessings—in other words, that Japheth 
shall bring into the tents of Shem what he has won 
from the world, and, in return for it, share in the 
blessing of the Name—the name Jchovah, or the- 
true religion.— And Noah lived.—In the Armenian: 
legend, Arnojoten, in the plain of the Araxes, has. 
the name of his place of burial. With the death of 
Noah, the tenth member of the Genealogical tablo, 
ch. v., finds its conclusion. 

[Nore on THE CuRsE oF CaNAAN—THE SUP 
Posep Curse oF Ham—tTux BLessina oF SHEM 
AND JaPHETH. Gen. ix. 24. And Noah awoke from 
his wine, and knew what his youngest son had done 
unto him. y/p7"1, LXX. eféynpe, became fully con- 
scious of his condition. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24. 3S", 
knew, became sensible of. It is not the word that 


‘this will not do. It would be a vague way of -_ 
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would have been employed bad he learned it from 
the information of others. It denotes intelligence— 
by the eye, as Is. vi. 9,—by the touch, Gen. xix 388, 
—experience by any sense, Deut. xi. 2,—or by the 
exercise of the mind as following such experience, 
Judg, xiii. 21. Had done unto him, i> Noy. This 
is something more than an omission or a neglect. 
The word is a very positive one. Something unmis- 
takable, something very shameful had been done 
unto the old man in his unconscious state, either the 
stripping off his robe, or some act of abuse or mock- 
ery of such a nature that it becomes manifest to him 
immediately on his recovery. It may be remarked, 
too, that "ti MN may more properly be rendered, 
indefinitely, a eb d which, or something which, his 
youngest son had done unto him. But who was the 
culprit? Of this, too, the patriarch appears to have 
been immediately sensible, or to have immediately 
inferred it from something he must have known of 
the supposed perpetrator. He seems to have had no 
doubt. Now Ham had done nothing to his father. 
On discovery of his state he hastens to his brothers, 
it may be with the same filial intentions that they 
more promptly carried out. The sight appears to 
have becn accidental and involuntary. The word is 
ans, he saw, not 027, he looked at, spectavit, 
éSedaaro, gazed at, implying interest, emotion. 
There is in the account no intimation of any of that 
scoffing demeanor that some commentators have so 
Berney charged upon him. He saw and told his 

rothers. At all events, his fault, if there was one, 
was simply an omission, which seems to fall alto- 
gether short of the force of the words i> Mwy, had 
done unto him, regarded, too, as something obvious 
or immediately discoverable by the one who had suffer- 
ed the indignity. There seems to be a careful avoid- 
ance of particularity. The language has an euphe- 
mistic look, as though intimating something too vile 
and atrocious to be openly expressed. Thus regard- 
ed, everything seems to point to some wanton act 
done by the very one who is immediately named in 
the severe malediction that follows: ‘“ Cursed be 
Canaan.” He was the son of Ham, as he 
was also the youngest son of Noah according to the 
well-established Shemitic peculiarity by which all 
the descendants are alike called sons. Beside the 
general designations, sons of Israel, 5X70" "23, 
sons of Judah, etc., see such particular cases as 
Gen. xxix. 5, where Laban is called the son of 
Nahor; Ezra v. 1, where the prophet Zachariah is 
called the son of Iddo; whereas, as appears from 
Zach. i. 1, he was his grandson. jOPM “23 is ren- 
dered in our English version, his son, to 
make it applicable to Ham, on the supposition that 
he was the middle son, younger than Shem. But 


nating him at any rate, even if the language would 
allow it. But the term jp can only denote the 


, younger (minor) when used of one of two, and stand- 


ing in contrast with 513. Standing alone, as it 


-does here, or in connection with three or more, it can 
‘only be rendered minimus, the little one distinctively, 
‘the least or youngest of all. The terms are derived 
‘from the early family state with ite disparity of ap- 


;pearance in size, though afterwards retained or trans- 
ferred to express simply juniority, as the Latin 
‘major and minor in like cases. The primitive asso- 
ciation, however, is not wholly lost, and this makes 
the term such a favorite to express the very young- 


est in the family, who is regarded as the little one long 
after he has grown up to maturity of age and size. 
So Benjamin, even when he was twenty-three years of 
age, was still jUpri, the little one. The term, it is 
true, denotes comparative juniority, yet still it de 
rives its etymological emphasis from the fact that he 
was D"3P} 335, rTnAvyéros, the late-born, the child 
of old age, and so still thought of as the little one 
of the family. To the father, especially, or to the 
Saevoeag ts an epithet of this kind retains all its 
orce. Such, most likely, was the relation between 
Noah and the young Canaan, until his vile abuse of 
it called out the greater severity of malediction. 
So David, too, was specially named after he had ar. 
rived at robust manhood. The other sons of Jesse 
are called collectively 0°53, and are named, more- 
over, first, second, third, etc., but of David it is said 
Pr] Ni, he was the little one, minimus, youngest 
all. See also Gen. xxix. 18, where, from a similar 
association of ideas, Rachel is called MIopM Fra. 
thy little daughter, though in that case there were 
but two of them. 

Everything points to Canaan as the youngest 
son, at that time, of all the Noachic family. He 
was the direct object of the curse, which, instead of 
ascending to the father, contrary to everything else 
of the kind in the Bible, was so fully accomplished 
in Canaan's own direct descendants. So clear is this, 
that some of the best commentators, including moet 
of the Jewish, although still keeping Ham as the 
main cary, ape tlagth kena of the old prepossession, 
represent as playing an active part in the 
business. It is the current Jewish tradition, that he 
first saw the exposure and told it to his futher. 
Others ascribe to him a shameful act of mutilation, 
from whence it is thought came the old fable of 
Saturn. ‘It was Canaan that did it,” says Aben 
Ezra, “although the Scripture does not in words re- 
veal what it was.” Rashi also gives the story of 
mutilation, ION H°7DiIN Ww, and he refers to the 
Sanhedrin of the Talmud. That most acute critic, 
Scaliger, not only ascribes the act to Canaan, whether 
it was a positive exposure or anything else, but 
acquits Ham of all positive blame: “‘ Quid Cham 
fectt patri suof Nthil; tantum fratribus de patris 
probro nuncius fuit.” Scauie., Elench., p. 54. 

Ham ag have been called the younger son in 
respect to Shem, as he was the elder in respect to 
Japheth, but this would neither answer to Jop j5 
here, nor suit the evidently intended distinctivences 
of the designation. On the other hand, he was in 
nO sense minimus or unless there is whally 
disregarded the order in which the names occur at 
every mention of the three: Shem, Ham, Japheth. 
See Gen. v. 82; vi. 10; vii. 18; ix. 18; x. 1. This 
would make him the middle one, at all events, 
whether Shem or Japheth were as the eld- 
est. The determination of the latter question would 
depend n the interpretation of Gen. v. 32, and 
x. 21. “Noah was five hundred years old and begat 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth.” It is not at all credible 
that the births of these sons should have been so 
near gs aprile they all took place at, or even 
about, the time when Noah was five hundred years 
old. It appears from Gen. xi. 10, that Shem was 
born about this time, ing bim about one hundred 
years old at the beginning of the year after the flood. 
Now, if we render Gen. v. 82: “‘ Noah was five hun- 
dred years old, and had begotten,” or, when he had 


id 
of 
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hegottcu, eto., making the series end at that time, 
mhich is perfectly consistent with the Hebrew idiom, 
then the first-named would gsc ee hacen 
youngest, as last begotten, mar e date. 
If they were all born afterwards, the inference would, 
for the same have been just the other way. 
<n favor of the first view, which would make Japheth 
the elder, there is the rendering which our English 
version gives to Gen. x. 21: geo toned A 
Je the elder, instead of, the elder brother of Ja- 
oe aaa Some commentators have favored this on the 
ground that Shem must have been born after Noah 
was five hundred years old, because his own age is 
stated as being one hundred years, two years (O°M20 
or the second year, or, as the dual form more strongl 
implies, between one and two years) after the flood. 
But besides the minute trifling of such an interpre- 
tation, there is a grammatical difficulty in the way 
which is insuperable. In the expression MB? "MX 
2T15m3, the two first words being in regimen, the 
epithet 51755 must belong to the whole as a com- 
pound: Japheth’s brother, the elder ; otherwise it 
would be like making the adjective in English 

with the possessive case. Compare Judges ii. 7, 
ding nin myx. 5D, every great work of the 
Lord ; | Sam. xvii. 28, 513m 1° SNDR, Had 
his elder brother, where the pronoun corresponds to 
the noun in regimen, and, especially, such cases as 
Judges i. 18; iii. 9, which are precisely like this, 
logically and grammatically: jOpM 3232 "ne, 
Caleb’s younger brother, not, the brother of Caled 
the younger. So far the sense may be said to be 
fixed tically, but she fair inference from the 
context, and the fact that appears in it that there 
were three brothers, would seem to give it not only 
a comparative, but a superlative sense: the brother 
of Ja the elder one,—implying that there were 
two brothers older than Japheth, and that Shem was 
the oldest of them. If we look at the whole context 
(Ham and his genealogy having been just disposed 
of), we shall see that there was more reason for the 
narrator's saying this than for merely mentioning 
that Shem was older than Japheth. These consider- 
ations would seem to fix the position of Ham as the 
middle son; although, without them, it might have 
been reasonably argued that Ham himself was the 
oldest, from the fact that his descendanta, with the 
exception of Canaan (unless we may reckon the 
Phoenicians among them), so get the start, in history 
and civilization, of both Shem a eer — 

A very strong argument ag e hypo 

that Hatt was eareed here instead of Canaan, arises 
from the want of allusion, in all other parts of the 
Scripture, to any such sweeping malediction as in- 
volving all Ham’s descendants. The accomplishment 
of the curse upon Canaan is mentioned often, and 
the frequent allusion to them as “‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” is only an emphatic repetition 
of Noah’s words, DYISP 7233, servant of servants 
—not slave of slaves, a8 some would take it, but an 
intensive H idiom to denote the most complete 
ie tase such as the Canaanites were reduced to 
in days of Joshua and Solomon.* How utterly 


would sach language have sounded, had it 
been applied, at any time during the national exist- 
ence of the Jews, to the lordly descendants of Cush, 
Mitzraim, and Nimrod! “Shall be servant to them,” 
25, a collective teym for the descendants of Shem, 
who had just been blessed. So is it taken by all the 
Jewish expositora, who regard the antecedent in 
ver. 26 as being Shem alone, no other being men- 
tioned or implied, and in ver. 27, as being Shem and 
the God of Shem who should dwell in his tents. See 
also Grsrnivus, Lehrgeb., p. 221. Instead of having 
ever been servant to Shem, either in the political or 
commercial sense, Mitzraim held the Israelites for 
centuries in bondage ; Cush (the Zthiopians and the 
Lubims) conquered them (see 2 Chron. xii. 8; xvi. 8); 
the nation that Nimrod founded sacked their cities 
and brought their land under tribute. Instead of 
being servants to Japheth, the descendants of Ham 
were ee empires, building immense and popu- 
lous cities, whilst the sons of the younger brother, 
with the exception of the Mediterranean or Javanic 
line, were roaming the dense wilds of Middle and 
Northern Europe, or the steppes of Central Asia, 
ever sinking lower and lower into barbarism, as each 
wave of tion was driven farther on by those that 
followed. The more abject race, as some would hold 
them, were the pioneers of the world’s civilization, 
advancing rapidly in agricalture and the arts, organ- 
izing governments admirable for their order though 
despotic in form, digging canals and lakes to fertilize 
the desert, everywhere turning the arid earth into a 
luxuriant garden, whilst the early Gomerites, and 
those who followed them in their wilderness march 
to the extreme west of Europe, were falling from 
iron to copper, from copper to stone, from the im- 
plements of Lamech, and of the ark and tower- 
builders, to the rude flint axes and bone knives that 
some have regarded as remains of pre-adamite men. 
The Hamites go down to Egypt, or ascend the 
Euphrates, and how soon uprise the pyramids, the 
immense structures of Thebes, the palaccs of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, whilst the other wretched wander- 
ere of the wild woods and marshes were building 
rude huts on piles, over lakes and fens, to protect 
themselves from the wild beasts, or herding in caves 
with the animals whose bones are now found min- 
gling with their own. Such was their ess until 
there met them again that primitive central light, 
which had been preserved, especially in the Shemitic, 
and had never gone wholly out in the Hamitic and 
Javanic lines. Sven this Greek or Javanic branch 
of the Japhethan family, though ever preserving a 
position so much higher than that of their Northern 
consanguinii (this coming from their Mediterranean 
route furnishing greater facilities of intercourse, and 
keeping up an accessible proximity between the 
different pioneering waves and the source whence 
they caine) derived, nevertheless, their earliest cult- 
ure, from the Egyptians and Pheenicians, as, in still 
later times, they received their highest cultus from 3 
Shemitic source. The wisest among the Greeks ever 
traced their best thinking to the East, that is, to a 


specially given to him by the Israclites, as being best known 
to them, or called ee ait to them, thrvugh his son; 
229 "38 RAIN OM, “Ham, that is, the father of 
Canaan,” or Ham, that *Abi-Canaan,—according to a 
method of naming that bas ever ed among the Ara- 
bians, down to this day, as Abu-Beker, Abulwalid, or, as in 
this case, Abu-Canaan, where the son is better known, or 
an object of nearer interest than the father who is thus 
named after him.—T. L.) 
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Shemitic or Hamitic origin. They were ever kept in 
connection with the primitive light and primitive 
spiritual vigor, and this was the chief respect in 
which they differed from our Japhethan ancestors who 
were so early lost in the woods, and who had no 
fresh emanations from this central life until long after, 
when it had been renewed to more than its primitive 
power by the coming of Christ and Christianity. 


The application of thia curse to Ham was early 
made by commentators, but its enormous extension 
to the whole continent of Africa belongs to quite 
modern times. The first, though having so little 
support in the letter of the Scripture, had some 
plausible ground in the unfavorable contrast that 
Ham’s neglect, or carelessness, presents to the pious 
earnestness of his two brethren; and this may give 
the reason why he is, personally, neither cursed nor 
blessed. It derived countenance, also, from the sub- 
sequent wickedness of the great Hamitic nations, 
and that coustant antagonism between them and 
[srael which appears throughout the Bible. The 
second fveling seems almost wholly due to certain 
historic phenomena that have presented themselves 
since the discovery of America. What has favored 
this tendency has not been alone, or mainly, the de- 
fence of slavery, as some would allege; since men 
have supported it, like Dr. Lange and others, who 
abhorred the idea of human bondage in all its forma, 
It has been, rather, the desire to give a worldly, 
political importance to the Scriptural predictions, 
eepecially the early ones, thus magnifying the Scrip- 
tures, as they suppose, and furnishing remarkable 
evidences of the truth of revelation, Very modern 
changes in the relative position of continents are 
seized upon for this purpose, to the ignoring or ob- 
scuring the true dignity of the Divine Word. It is 
safest to regard prophecy as ever being in the direct 
line of the church, and to judge of the relative im- 
portance of world-historical changes solely by this 
standard. Except as standing in visible relation to 
the chosen people, the chosen church, or to that 
extraordinary divine doing in the world which is 
styled revelation, the greatest earthly revolutions 
have no more super-earthly value than have to us 
the dissensions of African chiefs, or the wars of the 
Heptarchy. To the divine eye, or to the mind that 
guided the Biblical inspiration, human politics, 
whether of monarchies or republics, and all human 
political changes, tn themselves conatdered, or out of 
this visible relation, must be very insignificant things. 
Judged by such a rule, Trojan wars, Peloponnesian 
wars, or the wars of Bonaparte, fall in importance 
below the wars of Canaan, or Hiram’s sending cedar- 
rafts to Joppa to aid Solomon in the construction of 
the temple. 


It is this feeling which has also affected the in- 
terpretation of Noah’s blessing of Shem and Japheth, 
Gen. ix. 26, 27, especially the words SU *2NY¥2 jDU, 
and he shall dwell iz the tents of Shem. It is some- 
what remarkable that the Jewish authorities should 
have given what seems the more spiritual, and even 
evangelical, interpretation here, whilst so many Chris- 
tian commentators have been fond of what may be 
called the political or secular aspect of the proph- 
ecy, referring it, as many of them do, to the mere 
predominance of European power and culture among 
the Asiatic nations in these latter days. To support 
this there is carelessly assumed an ethnological view 
untenable in the wide extent given to it. Europe is 
Japheth, Shem Asia, Ham Africa. At all events, the 
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prophecy is supposed to set forth three types, em- 
bracing all mankind. It is thought to be greatly to 
the honor of Scripture that it should display such a 
philosophy of history bearing upon the remote, latter 
ages, as though this were a greater thing than that 
fixed spirituality of view which is the same for all 
ages, and for less or greater territory in space. It 
is easy to find events which are regarded as supposed 
fulfilments, The English in India, the French in 
Tonquin, Opium wars in China, Russia forcing its 
way into Central Asia; it is all Japheth dwelling in 
the tents of Shem; it is the fulfilling of the Scrip- 
tures. There is a bad moral influence in this. An 
interest in the prediction, or in its supposed interpre- 
tation, blinds the moral sense to the enormity of 
some of the acts by which it is thought to be veri- 
fied. Much of it, moreover, is false ethnology. The 
British subjugation of the Hindoos, instead of being 
Japbeth dwelling in the tents of Shem, is nothing 
more than Japhecth dwelling in the tents of Japheth. 
This political mode of interpretation has affected 
other prophecies of the Bible, and there is reason to 
believe that it bas been especially blinding in the 
study of the Apocalypse. It proceeds, often, upon 
the idea that events which seem very large to us, 
greatly magnified as they are by nearness or other 
perspective influences, must have the same relative 
rank in the divine estimation. Now, the Scriptures 
teach uz, that it is ofttimes directly the reverse ; see 
Luke xvi. 15, what is said about “things highest in 
the sight of men,” 1d éy avSpmros ipnroy. Great 
as they may seem to us, they may have compara- 
tively little bearing upon that which is the special ob- 
ject of the divine care in human history; whilst their 
over-estimate favors the false idea, that the church 
is for the world, and not the world for the church. 
They may even have much less to do, than is gener- 
ally imagined, with the highest secular p of 
mankind. One political eruption may be the mere fill- 
ing up of a vacuum produced by another, leaving 
unaffected the general historical evenness, or making 
even less deflection from the general course of things 
than other events of seemingly much less show and 
magnitude. 

Now, in distinction from the political, there is 
what may be called the spiritual interpretation of 
this very ancient prophecy, as given by some of the 
best Christian commentators (see the references to 
them in Poxe’s “Synopsis,” and the PAi ) 
Sacra of Grassivs, p. 1998), and held, with few ex- 
ceptions, by the Jewish authorities. The Targum 
of Onkelos interprets the Hebrew by making S15 
the subject of jDt7, and renders it paraphrastically, 
pws MIDdca MMIS0 7H, His Shekinah shall 
dwell in the dwelling of Shem (or of the Name). 
Maimonides, Rashi, and Aben Ezra, all follow this, 
though they also allude to a secondary sense: that 
Japheth should learn in the schools of Shem, which 
is also expressed in the T: of Jonathan. Thia, 
however, is founded on the former idea of the divine 
indwelling light, in the blessing of which all nations 
are ultimately to share. So the Judaico-Arabic 
tranglation of Arabs Erpenianus: His Light shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem; the words dighé and 
Shekinah being interposed to avoid the seeming 
anthropomorphism. The rendering, the Shekinah, 
is suggested to them, moreover, by the etymological 
connection between j2t) (Shakan), the verb here for 
dwelling, and "3°30, the Shekinah: as though such 
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language as we have Deut. xii. 11, 08 Tow 4205, 
and Ps. Ixxxv. 10, SXIND Wp De, came di- 
rectly from this passage. Some Christian commen- 
ators carry this still farther, recognizing the same 

ology in the Greek éoxhywoe (root, 8 KN) of 
John i. 14. Surely the fact has been so. God has 
specially dwelt in the tents of Shem; ‘“ He hath put 
his glory there.” The Shemite family alone pre- 
served the pure monotheism as against the Eastern 
pantheism and the Western polytheism lying on cach 
side of it. Even the Arabians and the Syrians kept 
the holy Vame. A chosen branch had the Shekinah, 
the visible, divine presence, the temple, the promise, 
and the type of the Messiah. There is, finally, the 
presence and dwelling of the Messiah with the spirit- 
ual Israel down to this day. The interpretation, too, 
must have been very ancient, antecedent to Targums 
and Talmuds, as it seems to have colored every- 
where the poetry and language of the Old Testament. 
Hence that frequent imagery of God’s oreaagg | with 
his people, or the converse in expression, though 
essentially the same in thought, His being his peo- 
ple’s “‘ dwelling-place in all generations.” See 1 Kin 
vi. 13; viii. 29; Exod. xxv.8; Ps. xc. 1; Eze 
rliii. 9; Zech. viii. 3. Such was Shem’s blessing 
here literally expressed, though clearly implied in 
the previous verse: “blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem (the name), which was the highest mode of 
saying, blessed be Shem himself, the people whose 
God is Jehovah. Ps. xxxiii. 12; cxliv. 15. 

But besides its Scriptural and evangelical fitness, 
this interpretation has the strongest grammatical 
reisons. Two verbs in Hebrew, like MB* and j30", 
joined by the conjunction, whether taken copulatively 
or disjunctively (that is, whether rendered and or 
but), must have the same grammatical subject, unless 
a new one clearly intervenes, or the context necessa- 
rily implies it. Neither of these exceptions exist 
here, and, without them, it is irregular to make the 
olject of the first verb the Sa 260 of the second. 
He (God) will enlarge Japheth, but he will dwell in 
the tents of Shem. The contrast is between the two 
acta of Deity, the enlarging—the indwelling—an 
antithesis that seems demanded by the parallelism, 
but is wholly lost in the other version. If it is the 
same subject (the rasan then there are two ob- 
jects; and two distinct blessings stand in striking 
contrast. It is outer growth and inner sacredness, 
Two states, moreover, and two dispositions are de- 
scribed: Japheth, the foreign rover, Shem, the home 
devotee, abiding mainly in the old father-land, pre- 
serving the 


Sacra Dei, sanctoeque patros. 


Japheth is to have enlargement of territory, and, 
ultimately, worldly power; Shem, though small, is 
to have the special divine presence and indwelling. 
He is the divine inheritance (see Deut. xxxii. 9) 
among the nations. 

The more secular interpretation has, indeed, 
some strong points of seeming ent, which may 
affect the sense and the imagination; but for the 
reason, as well as for faith, how much greater is the 
idea of such divine indwelling than that of any out- 
ward es, whether of power or culture, in the 
relations of mankind! Our estimate of causes, as 
great or small, even in their earthly aspect, is much 
affected by an after-knowledge of the effects with 
which they are seen to be connected. As we look 
back they appear greatly magnified through the 


medium of such sequence. It is like the mind cor- 
recting the perspective errors of the sight in respect 
to size and distance. What Philosophy of History, 
written three hundred years before Christ, even 
though it had been more acute than any modern pro- 
duction of the kind, could have given the true place | 
of the Jewish people of that day, or would even have 
taken any notice of them, or regarded them as hay- 
ing any rank among the potent cauaalities of the 
world! How small, how secluded, how unrecognized 
their earthly position at that time! Nothing short 
of prophetic insight could discover what then lay 
concealed from all the learning and wisdom of the 
age,—the divine Name and the divine presence, 
unfigured on Egyptian monuments, unknown in 
Athenian temples (see Acts xvii. 23), but dwelling, 
as a reserve power, in the sequestered tents of 
Shem.—T. L.]} 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the preceding Annotations. 

2. Noah the enlarger and the.ennobler of human 
culture. The dangers of progrees in civilization. 
Men become intoxicated with the sucoess of their 
worldly efforts—especially in the beginning. After 
the waters of the flood the gift of wine. Under the 
sacrament of the rainbow, Noah as husbandman and 
vineyard-keeper, prepares the elements of the New 
Testament sacrament, bread and wine. 

8. The vine is a mild reflex of the tree of knowl- 
edge; how Noah’s sin becomes a mitigated figure of 
the sin of Adam. 

4. Nouh, whom all the waters of the flood did not 
harm, received hurt through his arded indul- 
gence in a small measure of wine. The history of 
Adam teaches us the sacredness of limitation, the 
history of Noah teaches us a holy carefulness in re- 
spect to measure or degree. Moderation was a fun- 
damental law of the ancient Chinefe, as the piety 
that preserved Shem and Japheth. 

5. The intimate connection between intoxication 
by wine and sexual unguardedness, or sensual indul- 
gence in the sins of voluptuousness (see the history 
of Lot). 

6. The three sons of Noah. The simple contrast; 
Cain and Abel, or godless culture and a holy cultus, 
develops itself in a more manifold contrast: Shem 
and Japheth, Shem and Hum, Japheth and Ham. 
For the interpretation of these contrasts, see just 
above, It is evident, however, that many Christians 
even now figs eae only the contrast of Cain and 
Abel ; that is, they do not recognize that the line of 
Japheth had likewise its blessing from God, although 
he can only reach the blessing of Shem after great 
wanderin In tue heart of the prophecy, Japheth 
has already taken up his abode in the tents of Shem, 
when, on the contrary, Shem himself, in the unbe- 
lieving Jews, has been given up to a long-lasting 
alienation. 

7. Shem and Japheth are very different, but are, 
in their piety, the root of every ideal and humane 
tendency. The people and kingdom of China are a 
striking example of the immense power that lies in 
the blessing of (filial) piety; but at the same time 
a proof that filial piety, without being grounded in 
something deeper, cannot preserve even the great- 
est of peoples from falling into decay, like an old 
house, before their history ends. 

8. The blessing of Shem, or the faith in salvation, 
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shall avail for the good of Japheth, even as the bless- 
ing of Japheth, humanitarian culture, shall in the 
eud avail for Shem. These two blessings are recip- 
rocal, and it is one of the deepest signs of some dis- 
ease in our times, that these two are in so many 
ways estranged from each other, even to the extent 
of open hostility. What God has joined together, 
let not man put asunder. 

9. It is a fearful abuse of God’s word, when men 
refer to the curse of Canaan in defence of American 
slave-traffic, and slave-holding—as is done in the 
southern portions of the United States. For in the 
first place, Canaan is not the same as Ham; in the 
second place, the conception of a servant in the days 
of Noah is not that of a slave in modern times; in 
the third place, Canaan’s servitude is the service of 
Shem, therefore of the Prince of Shem, that is, he 
becomes the servant of Christ, and in Christ is free ; 
fourthly, as servant of Shem, and servant of Japheth, 
he becomes a domestic partner in the religion of 
Shem, as well as in the civilization of Japhe On 
the other side, however, it is a misapprehension of 
the curse as exhibited in history, when the essential 
equality of all men before God is regarded as a di- 
rect abstract equality of men in their political rela- 
tions. This comes from not taking rightly into 
account the divine judgments in history, and the 
gradualness of the world’s redemption (see Rom. x. 
12). The reader is referred to Micne.’s “ History 
of the Cursed Races of France and Spain” (Paris, 
1847), as also the “ History of the Oursed Villages” 
(Delessert, Paris). But such histories do not weigh 
merely on Canaan, or even generally on Ham. They 
are always economic, that is, temporary, not perpet- 
ual dooms. They are districts in which human com- 
passion shall vet appear as a prophet announcing the 
turning away of the divine wrath, or as a priest in- 
terceding against it. 

10. The sons of Noah do not appear to clear up 
the facta in respect to the race-formations. It is 
quite evident, however, that Ham (the hot, the dark, 
the southern) forms a special and that with the 
Ethiopian type the Malayan stands in close relation. 
On this side there becomes evident the whole power 
of the life from nature, as the spiritual life becomes 
subservient to it. Whilst, therefore, it is partly an 
imperfect distinction when we regard the Shemitic 
and the Japhethic race (the people of renown, as 
consisting in the name of the 36fa rod Seod, and 
the people of the outward and bold dispersion over 
the earth) as having become blended in the Cauca- 
sian, it is also in part a proof of the fact that com- 
munity in the higher spiritual tendency may cause 
very great contrasts to lose themselves in almost im- 
perceptible distinctions, It is, however, quite con- 
sistent with the nature of the “ outspreading,” that 
is, of Japheth, that whilst, on the one side, he may 
become one with Shem in the Caucasian, he may, on 
the other, represent the Mongolian, and in the Ameri- 
can, even make a near approach to the race of Ham. 
On the question of races, see Lanax’s “ Posit. Dog- 
matic,” p. 824. On the theocratic significance of 
Shem, Ham, Japheth, compare Dzirzscn, p. 282. 

11. The fact that Noah lived three hundred and 
fifty years after the flood, is a proof that the cosmical 
change which was brought on by the fiood is not to 
be regarded as sudden in all respects—not, at least, 
in its relation to human life. 

12. The poetical form of Noah’s blessing shows 
that he spake in a highly rapt state of soul, in which 
he was as much elevated above any passionate, in- 


human wrath against Canaan, as above any weak 
human sympathy for him. The form of curse and 
blessing, where both are divinely grounded, indicate 
a prophetic beholding of the curse and blessing, 
but not a creating, much leas any arbitrary or mag- 
ical production of the same. 

18. The tenor of the Noachian blessing in its © 
Messianic signi ce, cannot be mistaken. It cor 
nects itself with the name Shem. The Prote 
announced a future salvation in the seed of 
woman; the | here connects the same with 
the name of God which was to be entrusted to Shem. 
Shem is to be the preserver of the name of God, of 
Jehovah—the preserver of his religion, of his revela- 
tion. With this office is he, as the thoughtful, the 
contemplative one, to dwell in tents, whilst, in some 
way, God is to be glorified in him, a fact which Noah 
can only express in the form of a doxology. In this 
way Shem has it as his task: 1. to rule over Canaan, 
and to educate him as the master the servant; 2. to 
receive Japheth as a paternal guest who returns after 
a long wandering, and to ex with him good 
for good—the goods of cultus and the goods of 
culture, 

14. The number of Noah’s sons is three, the num- 
ber of the Spirit. The Spirit will get the victory in 
ri a iluvian humanity that has been baptized in 

e flood. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical. The form of life 
in Nosh: 1. Wherein similar to that of Adam ? 
2. wherein similar to that of Christ? 8. wherein it 

ossesses something peculiar, that lies between them 
both. Noah’s wine-culture—the sign of a new step 
in progress in the life of humanity.—The vine in its 
significance: 1. In its perilous import; 2. in its 
higher significance.—God hath provided not merely 
for our necessity, but also for our refreshment and 
festive exhilaration. The more refined his gifts, so 
much the more ought they to draw us, and make us 
feel the obligation of a more refined life. Noah’s 
weakness ; its connection with his freedom, his strug- 
gle and inquiry. The watchfulness and discipline of 
the Spirit is the only thing that can protect us against 
the intoxication of the sense.—How one sensual ex- 
cess is connected with another.—How the sins of the 
old have for their consequence the sins of the young. 
Impiety (irreverence, want of a pious fear), a root 
of every evil, especially those of an impure tendency. 
—Piety a root of everything noble. It has two 
branches: 1. devoutness; 2. moral cultivation. The 
harmony of Shem and Japheth. 0, thatit were so in 
our times. How they should mutually feel the obii- 
gation to cover their father’s nakedness ; that is, in 
this case, the harm of the earlier time and tradition. 
What glorious effects would come from the harmony 
of Christendom and civilization? Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth: 1. All three distinct characters and types; 
2. regarded as two parts, they are two sons of bless 
ing, one child of the curse; 3.as one group. Ca 
naan the servant of Shem and Japheth. Japheth 
the guest and the domestic inmate of Shem.—The 
blessing of Noah: 1. Its most universal significance ; 
2. its Messianic significance.—Noah's joy, sorrow, 
and consolation after the flood: 1. The i 
race; 2. the new development of evil; 8. 
sigeal of the patriarchal faith. 

Starke: Inebriatus est, non quod vitioeus esset, 
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sed inexpertus mensure assumenda. Basil.— 
Noah ad unius hora ebrietatem nudavit femoralia 
sua, gue per sexcentos annos contexerat. Hieron.— 
Quem tania moles aquarum non vicerant, a modico 
vino victus est. EpararM (Natalis Alexander i. p. 
228: Ebrietas hee non solum roca ee ef m i 
uit, Hieronymus interprets the planting of the 
ae of the planting of the Church; Noah exposed, 
he interprets of Christ on the cross; Ham, of the 
Jews, and so on. Ina similar manner Augustine). 
(As it happens to people in sleep, when they become 
warm; they uncover themselves unconsciously to get 
air; and so it happened to Noah.) The sin of ex- 
cess cannot be excused by the example of Noah. 
This transgression did not, however, cast him out of 
the grace of God; for we see that in the prophetic 
spirit he announces the future destiny of his sons, 
which certainly could never have happened if the 
Spirit of God had departed from him. But none the 
less holds true in this respect what Luther says, 
namely, that they who go too far in excusing the 
h throw away the consolation which the 
Holy Spirit has deemed it necessary to give the 
Church in the fact that the greatest saints do some- 
times stumble and fall (Ps. xxxiv. 9).—The nobler 
the gift, the worse the abuse (1 Cor. ix. 7; Sirach 
xxxi, 35; 1 Tim. v. 23).—Ham: Sie in sacro Dei 
asylo tinier tam paucos diabolus unus servatus est. 
Calvin.—Herpinaer: The spreading of sin is just as 
much an evil as the perpetration of sin.—Lanar: The 
carse went not forth properly, against the spiritual 
in men, as though beforehand they had been declared 
to have forfeited eternal life, but properly against the 
corporeal only. So it was, that among the Canaan- 
ites there were some who were actually blest (there 
are cited as examples the cases of Melchisedek and 
the Gibeonites). Even at this day, it is true that 
Japheth dwells in the tents of Shem, since the prom- 
ised land has come into the hands of the Turk in- 
stead of the tian sultan. This appears also in 
® more spiritual manner, since in the New Testament 
heathen and Jews have become one in thcir conver- 
sion to Christ. (Noah’s long life after the flood is 
represented as designed to instruct his posterity in 
the knowledge of God.) 
Gee.acu ; It is worthy of remark, that the father 
of Prometheus in the Grecian fable, and who was a 
iant, bears the name of Japetus.—BunsEn: Ver. 18 
is the introduction to an old family tradition con- 
cerning the irreverence and dissoluteness in the fam- 
ily of Ham, with special reference to Canaan. 
Catwer Hanpsoca: Noah’s human sin regarded 
as excusable, gives occasion to Ham’s inexcusable 
sin. The curse comes mainly upon Canaan, since it 
was just in his race that the most shameless and un- 
natural abominations prevailed. At the present day 
the last trace of this people, together with their 
name, has disappeared from the earth. The highest 


distinction is that which God hath appointed for 
Shem. It is the propagation of the kingdom of God 
by means of his descendants (John x. 16). Lurnsr: 
And so there was a real scandal in the case, in that 
when Ham stumbled ze his father’s drunkennesa, 
he ae ed him wrongly, and even took satisfaction 
in his 8 
ScuropEKr: Vater. Hersercer: Here will the 
reviler say, this is the text for me: Noah behaved 
himself in a sottish and unseemly way, and there- 
fore may I do the same. MHold, brother. Noah's 
example serves not at all your turn. Only once in 
his life had Noah overshot the mark; but how oft 
hast thou already done as much? Noah did not do 
it purposely or wittingly. The lesson thou art to 
learn from Noeh is not drunkenness, but to guard 
thyself from drunkenness, that thou mayest not, 
through his example, come to mischief, and cause a 
scandal, Wouldst thou be joyful, so let it joy re- 
main. Pleasant drink, and wholesome food 
grudges not to thee. Drink and eat, only forget not 
and thine hour of death. Neither forget the 
death of Christ; on this account it was, that formerly 
the image of the cross was made in the bottom of the 
tankard. Let a man come to the table as to an 
altar, says Bernhard. In the weakness of Noah there 
is enkindled the wickedness of Ham. ‘‘Then saw 
Ham.” Love covers; he (Ham), instead of veiling 
his father’s nakedness, only the more openly exposes 
what he had left uncovered. As a son he trans- 
fea against his father; so, as a brother, would 
e become the seducer of his brother.—Catvin: His 
co not excuse him. He was no merely mis- 
chievous boy, who, in his inconsiderate sport be- 
trayed his own thoughtlessness, for he had already 
goue beyond his hundredth year. LutHer; Whilst, 
in other cases, the servant has only one master, Ca- 
naan here is the servant of two lords, therefore 
doubly a servant. (In this way, indeed, it is, that 
by Shem he is drawn to piety, whilst by Japheth he 
is educated to a human civilization.}—The sins of 
Ham, as the deep stain of the Hamitic race in gen- 
eral. Farther on the writer of the corruption 
of Canaan, and the evil reputation of the Pheenicians 
and Carthaginians. 
Carvin: Shem holds the highest grade of honor. 
Therefore it is that Noah, in blessing him, expresses 
himself in praise of God, and dwells not upon the 
person. Whenever the declaration relates to some 
unusual and important pre-eminency, the Hebrews 
thus ever ascend to the praise of (Luke i. 68).— 
Japheth: God gives e ement to the _ 
LutueEe: Since Abraham, in his fiftieth year, had so 
and excellent a teacher in Noah, he must have 
ad quite a growth in doctrine and religion.—HeEnr- 
BERGER: Fear not the cross, since here thou hast 
before thee one who bore it for nine hundred and 
fifty years. 
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THIRD SECTION. 


The Ethnological Table. 


Cuarrern X. 1-382. 


1 Now these are the generations cepa! of the sons of Noah; [they were] Shem, 
. Ham, and Japheth; and unto them were sons born after the flood. 


' 1. The Japhethites (vers. 2-5). 


The sons of Japheth ; Gomer [the Cimmorians, in the Taurian Chereonesas; Crimea], and Ma 

Scythians], and Madai [Medes], and Javan [Yonisns], and Tubal [Tiberent], and Meschech 
eo , and Tiyas [Thractans]. And the sons of Gomer'; Ashkenaz! [Germans, Asen], and 

iphath [Celts, Papblagonians|, and Togarmah [Armenians]. And the sons of Javan’; Eli- 
shah? [ Elis, Zolians], and Tarshish [Tartessus; Knobel: Etrusoans], Kittim [Cyprians, Carians}, and 
5 Dodanim [Dardanians]. By these were the isles [dwellers on the islands and the coasts] of the 
Gentiles [the heathen] divided* in their lands; every one after his tongue, after their fami- 
lies, in their nations. 


2. The Hamites (vers. 6-20). 


And the sons of Ham; Cush [2thtoptane], and Mizraim‘ [Egyptians], and Phut 
[Lybians], and Canaan | Cansanites, Lowlanders]. And the sons of Cush; Seba [aerce 
and Havilah [Abyssinians|, and Sabtah [2thicpians in Sabotha], and Raamah [Eastern Arabians}, 
and Sabtecha [2thiopian Caramanians]: and the sons of mah; Sheba and Dedan 

8 [Sabean and Dadanic Cushites, on the Persian Gulf], And Cush begat Nimrod [we will rebel]: he 
9 began to be a mighty one in the earth. He was [he became] a mighty hunter before the 
Lord*; wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod [+ he| the mighty hunter before the Lord. 

10 And the beginning of his kingdom was Babe setae 9}, and Erech [Oreboe}, 
11 and Accad, and Calneh [Ktestphon], in the land of Shinar [Babyionia]. Out of that land 
went forth Asshur i rata and builded Nineveh [city of Ninus}, and the city Rehoboth 

12 [city markets], and Calah [Kelach and Chalach; completion], Aud Resen [bridle] between Nine- 
13 veh and Calah; the same is a great city. And Mizraim ae Ludim [Berbers? Maurite- 
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nian races], and Anamim [inhabitants of the Delta], and Lehabim [Libyans of Egypt], and Napb- 
14 tuhim [middle or lower Egyptians], And Pathrusim [upper Egyptians], and Casluhim [ Cholcians], 
out of whom came Philistim [cmigrants, new comers , and Caphtorim agra Cretans? |. 
15 And Canaan begat Sidon [Sidonians, fishers] his firstborn, and Heth [Hittites, terror], 
16 And the Jebusite [Jetus, Jerusalem, threshing-floor], and the Amorite [inhabitants of the hills], 
17 and the Girgasite [clay, or marshy soil], And the Hivite [peganus7], and the Arkite [ inhabit- 
18 ants of Arka, at the foot of Lebanon |, and the Sinite [im Sinna, upon Lebanon |, And the Arvadite 
Arabians on the island Arados, north of Tripolis}, and the Zemarite [inhabitants of Simyra, on the western 
foot of Lebanon], and the Hamathite [Hamath, on the northern border of Palestine}: and afterwards 
19 were the families of the Canaanites spread abroad. And the border of the Canaanites- 
was from Sidon as thou comest to Gerar [city of the Philistines], unto Gaza [city of Phitistines, 
atronghold|; as thou goest unto Sodom [city of burning], and Gomorrah [city of the wood], and 
Admah [in the territory of Sodom, Adamah?|], and Zeboim [ city of gazelles or hyenas], even unto 
20 Lasha [on the east of the Dead Sea, earth cleft], These are the sons of Ham, after their fami- 
lies, after their tongues, in their countries, and in their nations. 


3. The Shemites (vers, 21-31), 


21 Unto Shem also, the father of all the children of Eber [on the other side], the brother 
of Japheth the elder [Lange, more correctly, translates, elder brother of Japheth], even to him were 
22 children born. The children of Shem; Elam [xlymeans, Persians], and Asshur [Assyrians], 
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and Arphaxad [Arrapachitie, in Northern Assyria, fortress, or territory of the Chaldwens}, and Luc 
23 Cae in Asia Minor], and Aram [Arameans in Syna, nei gpate | And the children of Aram, 
z, [Aisites? native country of Job], and Hul grail and Gether [Arabians], and Mash 
24 [Mesheg, Syrians}. And Arphaxad begat Salah [cent forth]; and Salah begat Hber [from the 
25 other side, emigrant, pilgrim]. And unto Eber were born two sons: the name of the one was 
Peleg [division]; for in his days was the earth divided; and his brother’s name was 
26 Joktan [diminished ; by the Arabians called Kachtan, ancestor of all the Arabian tribes}. And Joktan 
modad [ measured J, and Sheleph [Salapenians, old Arabian tribe of Yemen, drawers of the sword }, 
and Hazarmaveth [Hadramath, in 8. E, Arabia, court of death], and J seat anes of the moon, on 

27 the Rod Sea], and Hadoram [Atramites, on the south coast of Arabia}, and Uzal [Sane, a city in Yemen 
28 and Diklah [a district in Arabia, place of palm-trees], And Obal [in Arabia, stripped of ares], and 
Abimael [im Arabia, fathor of Macl, the Mineanst], and Sheba [Sabeans, with thelr capital city, Saba}, 
29 And Ophir [in Arabia, probably on the Persian Gulf], and Havilah Cosa Chaulan, a district between 
Sane and Mecca, or the Chaulote, on the border of stony Arabia], and Jobab: all these were sons of 
30 Joktan. And their dwelling was from Mesha [according to Gesenius, Mesene, on tho Persian 
Gulf}, as thou goest unto Sephar [Himyaric royal city in the Indian Sea, Zhafar], a mount of the 
31 east. These are the sons of Shem, after their families, after their tongues, in their lands, 
32 after their nations. These are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations 
genealogies], in their nations: and by these were the nations divided in the earth after 

the flood. ; 


(? Ver. 3.—"T5, Gomer (@ MR). These radical letters are found extensively combined in the history and geography 


of Euro ; ne though some car » FO ple had left the mark of their name from the Pontus, or Black Sea, to Ire- 
land: GMR, KMR., KyMMeoRii Cyminerians), by metath KRM., CRiMea, GRM., Germani, wh Rear fot a 
Cymri, Cimbri, Cumbri, Cumberland, Humberland, Norithumberiand, Cambria, etc. They may not be all etymologically 


connected, but there is every probability that they were left by the same old people, ever driven on Westward by suc- 
cessive waves of migration. WIZTR , Ashkenas, by metathesis 722ON, Aksenas, Axenas, may be the old name for the 


Black or the country | it. The Greeks called it for which they accordingly found a meaning in 
their eet ee the Uke ttle atireatds euphemised to 7, wos—the Euxine-T. L.) : 


(? Ver. 4.—j5", Jwan, Javan, oan, Ion. There can be no doubt that this is Greece. Compare Joel iv.6; Esek. 

xxvii. 18; Dan. viii 21. It is the name or patrial epithet of Greece in the cognate languages, as given to it in historical 
m 5) ) 

terms: Syriac, Loja » Chald. "35", Arab. |, 3 2, and also by the Greeks themselves, when they would present 
the name in its old, Oriental form; as in the Perio of Mechylus, when the mother of Xerxes is made to call them 
‘lesves, and their land yjv ‘lasver (line 175), and in another place, 568, &a 8° "lasve xépas. See also, Henon., 1. 56, 58. 
NDbN, “Eddes. 0°77, in ome Hebrew copies 05375, which the LXX read, and rendered Pé8ot.—T. L.] 

(? Ver. 5.789 » were parted. Maimonides says this term was applied to the Japhethites because of their far 


roving, which parted them from each other in separate isles and coasts; whereas it is not said of Ham’s descendants, 
because they were near to each other, forming dense and contiguous populations.—T. L.) ; 


[* Ver.6.—®"°"%XO. This dual name has been supposed to denote the political division of Upper and Lower Egypt. 


It would seem more ikely to havea phical : The Narrows—the two narrows, or the double narrows— 
the straits. What could be more d tive of long and very narrow strip pe pheath lying on both sides of the 


Nile, many hundred miles in } averaging only a dogen or so in bread that Rosenmiiller should 
eay of this name, that it is un whether it is Hebrew or Egyptian. It is purely Hebrew, and no other proper name 
in the Janguage ever had a clearer extreme narrowness, with mountains or deserts on 


different an 

came back to him as its settler and proprietor. There is reason to suppose that Mitsraim was not his earliest name. It 
was rather & territorial designation, afterwards genealogically and historically adopted. The original name of this first 
settler may have been Gupt, Copt, or Cupht, from which came the other popular deeignation, Ai-yvrt-os, Egypt.—T. L.} 


[* Ver. 9.—" Mighty hunter (whether of men or beasts) MIM" "22 before the Lord,’ to express his notoricty for 
boldness and wickedness, as something ever before the divine presence ; so bad, that God could not take his eyes from it. 
Compare with it Gen. vi. 10, the whole earth corrupt, DVN 92p> .—T. L.) 

*  [° Ver. 11.—3EN NZ. In support of the view that “EN here denotes the place whither, instead of being the 
subject of the verb N¥*, Maimonides refers to Numb. xxxiv. 4, 5, maz> 33) SIN AL > Saal , ‘and it went out 
(to) Hasar-addar, and passed over (to) Asmonah ;” also to Numb. xxi. 83, WDIIN yuan 22 xD RE » * And Og, 


king of Bashan, went out (to) Edrei;’’ in neither of which cases is therea preposition. He refers also to Micah v. 5, 
where ‘“‘ Asshur and the land of Nimrod” are mentioned togethor.—T. L.] 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ETHNOLOGIOAL | p, 287; also the notes in Dexrrzson, p. 629. Sce 
TABLED OR gue GENEALOGIOAL TREB OF | slao the articles, Babel, Babylon, Nineveh, and Meso- 

9 

potamia, in Herzoa’s Real-Eneyelopedia. LayYaRb’s 

1. The Literature.—See Matthew, p. 19; the | account of ‘Excavations at Nineveh,” Pic toate 

t work, p. 119; Kurrz: “‘ History of the Old | with the “Description of a Visit to the dean 
estament,” p. 88; Knosz, p. 107; L, p. 108; | Christians in Kurdistan, and to the Jezidi or Wor- 
a full and well-asranged survey see in Dxxirzson, | shippers of Satan.” German of Meissner, Leipsic, 
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1852. Here belong also the “ Ethnographical 
Works, or the National Characteristics,” etc: Laza- 
ras and Steinthal. “Journal of Popular Psycho- 
logy.” Berlin: Dumler, 1859. Berghaus, Friedrich 
von Raumer, Vorlander, and others. 

2. The basis of the genealogical table. Accord- 
ing to Hivernik and Keil, this document was ground- 
ed on very old tradition, and had its in the 
time of Abraham. According to Knobel, the knowl- 
edge of the nations that is represented in it, had its 
origin, in great part, in the connection of the He- 
brews with the Phoenician Canaanites. Delitzsch 
essigns its composition to the days of Joshua. The 
signs of a high antiquity for this table present them- 

ves unmistakably in its ground features. There 
belong here: 1. The small development of the Ja- 
phethan line; on which it may be remarked, that 
they were the people with whom the Phenicians 
tained the most special intercourse ; 2. the posi- 
tion of the Athiopians at the head of the Hamites, 
the historical notices of Nimrod, as also the supposi- 
tion that Sodom and Gomorrah were then existing ; 
8. the discontinuance of the Jewish line with Peleg, 
as well as the accurate familiarity with the branch- 
ing of the Arabian Joktanites, who have as much 
space assigned to them alone as to all the Japheth- 
ites, when for the commercial Phoenicians they would 
be of least significance. The table indicates various 
circles of tradition—more universal and more spe- 
cial. The Japhethan groups appear least dev 
Besides the seven sons, the grandchildren of Japheth 
are given only in the descendants of Gomer and Ja- 
van, in the people of anterior Asia, and in the inhab- 
itants of the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Magog, Madai, Thubal, Meshech, and Tiras are 
carried no farther. The table certifies a very copious 
tradition of the Hamites. First, there are mentioned 
the four sons of Ham, then five sons of his firstborn, 
Cush, then the two sons of Raamah, the fourth son of 
Cush. These two are, therefore, great-grandchildren 
of Ham. Nimrod is next presented as a specially 
prominent son of Cush. Then follows the second son 
of Ham, Mizraim, with six sons. The sixth, Caslu- 
him, is again presented in the mention of the Philis- 
tim and Caphtorim, who are, therefore, also Great 
grandchildren of Ham. Phut, the fourth son of Ham, 
is the only one who is carried no farther. The fifth, 
Canaan, appears with eleven sons; namely, Sidon, 
the ancestor of the Phoenicians, and the heads of the 
other Canaanitish tribes. Shem, finally, has five 
sons, of whom, again, Asshur, and Lud, are 
no farther developed. The line of his son, Aram, 
appears in four sons, grandchildren of Shem. Of the 
sons of Shem, Arphaxad is treated as most important. 
The line goes from Shem through Arphaxad and Sa- 
lah, even to the grea dchild, Eber. Eber forms 
the most important point of connection in the Shemi- 
ticline. With his son Peleg the earth is divided ; that 
is, there is formed the strong monotheistic, Abra- 
hamic line, in contrast with the line of his brother 
Jokian and the Arabian Joktanites. Joktan is devel- 
oped in thirteen sons, great-grandchildren of Shem. 

From this survey it appears: 1. That the table 
has a clear and full view of the three ground-types 
or points of departure of the Noachian humanity— 
_ Shem, Ham, Japheth. It however, inverts the order 
of the names, because Shem, as the ancestor of the 
people of the promise, is the peculiar point of aim 
in the representation. Japheth, however, oomes 
first, because, since the history of Israel stands in 
nearest reciprocal connection with that of the Ham- 
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ites, the Japhethites in this respect take the back 
ground. 2. The table has, in like manner, a clea 
view of the nearest descendants of the three sons 
of Noah, of the seven sons of Japheth, of tae four 
sons of Ham, and the five sons of Skem. It pre 
sents us, therefore, the sixteen ground-forms of com- 
mencing national formations. 8. In the case of five 
sons of Japheth, one son of Ham, and three sons of 
Shem, the genealogy is not carried beyond the grand- 
children. 4. In respect to the Japhethites, it does 
not, generally, go beyond the grandchildren; amo 
the Hamites it passes through the grandchild 
Raamah, to the grea dchikiren ; 80, likewise, 
through the grandchil the Casluhim; among 
the Shemites, throu Avobaxad. ‘w procesns te the 
great-great-grandchildren, and these, through the 
erent creer erenaed, Joktan, are carried one step 
ther. 5. The table occupies itself least with the 
Japhethans; beyond the Medes, the people of Mid- 
dle Asia and the eastern nations generally come no 
farther into the account. It ap however, to 
have little familiarity with the Phoenicians proper, 
since it only makes mention of Sidon, whilst it ex- 
hibits a full acquaintance with the Egyptians, with the 
inhabitants of Canaan, and with the Arabian tribes. 
In this peculiar form of the table lies the mark of its 
very high antiquity. 6. It contains three fundamen- 
tal geographical outlines, one political, and besides 
this, an important theocraticethnographic notice. 
i, aint 1. The mention of the spreading of 
the Javanites (Ionians) over the isles and coasts of 
the Mediterranean ; 2. the spreading of the Canaan- 
ites in Canaan; 8. the extension of the Joktanites in 
Arabia. Political: The first founding of cities (or 
states) by Nimrod. Zheocratie: The division of the 
world in the time of Peleg, the ancestor of Abraham. 
Kurtz recommends the following as fundamental 
positions in deciding on the names in the ethnologi- 
cal table: 1. The names denote, for the most part, 
groupe of people, whose name is carried back to the 
ancestor; the race, together with the ancestor, form- 
ing one united conception. 2. Moreover, the one 
designation for a land and its inhabitants, must not 
be misapprehended ; for example, the names Ca- 
naan, Aram, etc., over from the land to the 
le, and then from the people tothe ancestor. 
3. In eral, the table proceeds from the sfafus ta 
quo of the present, solving the problem of national 
origin formally in the way of evolution (unity for 
multiplicity), but materially in the way of reduction, 
in that it carries back to unity the nations that lie 
within the horizon of the conceiving beholder. The 
last position, however, hardly holds of the sons of 
Noah himself ; a ial ead are oe 
genealogies of the Shemitic branching. regard, 
then, to the sources of the table, Kurtz also remarks: 
“together with Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, we re- 
gard the sources of this ethnological table to have 
been the patriarchal traditions, enriched by the 
knowledge of the nations that had reached the Isra- 
elites through the Egyptians. Hengstenberg had 
already begun to make available, in proof of this 
origin, the knowledge of the peoples that was ex- 
preseed on the Egyptian monuments. In assigni 
its composition (as a constituent element of Genesis} 
to about the year 1000 B. c., Knobel must naturally 
regard the ethnological knowledge of the Phoenicians 
as its true source.” On the significance of the table, 
the same writer (Kurtz) remarks: ‘“‘ Now that the 
sacred history is about to leave the nations to go 
their own way, the preservation of their names 
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this, they are not 


thia, that it presents so completely the congo Ay 
cal position which Israel holds among the nations of 
the earth. It is, moreover, like the primitive history 
everywhere, in direct contrast with the philosophemes 
and myths of the heathen.” In relation to the > 
that henceforth the nations are to be suffered to 
their own way, Keil reminds us of Acts xiv. 16; 
relation to the prospect of their restoration, he de- 
scribes the ethrological table as a preparation for 
the of the bleasing which is to go forth from 
the promised race over all the races of the earth (ch. 
xii. 28). For the historicalness of the ethnolo oe 
table, Keil presents the following arguments: 1. 

there is no trace of any superiority claimed for the 
Shemites; 2. no trace of any design to fill up any 
historical gaps by conjecture or poetic invention. 
This is seen in the great differences in the narration 
as the individual sons of Noah; in one case, 
there is mention made only to the second ; then 
again to the third and fourth member ; of many the 
ancestors are particularly mentioned ; whilst in other 
cases the national distinctions alone are specified ; 
so that in respect to many names we are unable to 
decide whether it is the people or the ancestor that 
is meant to be denoted ; and this is especially so be- 
cause, by reason generally of the scantiness and un- 
reliability of ancient accounts that have come down 
to uf from other sources concerning the origin and 
commencements of the nations, many names cannot 
be satisfactorily determined as to what people they | by 
really belong. 

Against the certainty of this ethnological table, 
there have been made to bear the facts of linguistic 
affinity. The Phoenicians and the Canaanites are as- 
signed to Ham, but their language is Shemitic. Tuch 
ascribes this position of the people aforesaid =e 
the Hamites to the Jewish national hatred, and woul 
regard it as false. But on the contrary, it must be 
remembered that the Jews, notwithst their 


indicates, that notwi 


national hatred, never denied their kinsmanship with | ®P 


the Edomites and others. Knobel solves the philo- 


logical problem by the supposition that the Canaan- | landers, as 


ites who migrated to that country might have re- 
ceived the Shemitio language from Shemites who 
had previously settled there. Add to this that the 
affinity of the Phoenicians and Canaanites with the 
Hamitic nations of the south seems to be establish- 


ed (Kurtz, p. 90; Kavxen, p. 285). As to what ai 


concerns the Elamites on the Persian Gulf, we must 
distinguish them from the eastern Japhethic Per- 
sians. Besides these philological difficulties, there 
has been set in opposition to the ethnological table 
the hypothesis of autochthonic human races. We 
have already spoken of this. And say some, 
how, in the space of four hundred years, from Noah 
till the Patriarchal time, could such a formation of 
races have been completed? On that we would re- 
mark, in the first place, that the American and Ma- 
layan races have only been known since the time of 
modern voyages of discovery. The Mongolian race, 
too, does not come into the account in the patriarchal 
age. There is, therefore, only the contrast between 
the Caucasian and the Asthiopic. For the clearing 
up of this difficnity, it is sufficient to note: 1. pe 
difference, which, in the magia A 

Noah, immediately ensued between Shem 

pheth on the one side, and Ham on the other; 2. the 


progressive specializing of the Hamitic type in con- 
ran with the Hamitic spiritual tendency towards 

ts passional and the sensual ; 3. the that took 
place in the Hamitic type in its original yielding con 
ormity to the effect of a southern climate. The 
Hamitic type had, moreover, its universal sphere as 
the Asthiopic race; this constituted its ha uber 
find thon whilst single branches, on the other 


an approach 
Shem and Japheth, however, in their nobler tenden- 


cy, should unite in one Caucasian form, is not to be 
wondered at. The great difference between the 
Shemitic type and the Japhethan, as existing within 
the Caucasian, is, notwithstanding, fully acknowl- 
edged. Since, however, the Shemitic type in its no- 
bler branches, may make transitions to the Cauca- 
sian; so also may separations from the Japhethioc 
and Shemitic form, perhaps, the Mongolian and the 
American races, in consequence of a common ten- 
dency (see Kunrz, p. 80. ‘The Direction of the 
Noachidw.”’) 

There have also been objected to the table 
chronological difficulties ; in so far as it forms a mid- 
die point for the assumption of Jewish and Christian 
chronology. According to Bunsen, the time before 


* (Caucasian Cultivation. Caucasus, or Caucasia, de- 
notes, geographically, the region between the Black and 


Caspian Scas. sat pom C , no term is more indefinite. 
If we take it of the terri e indicated, it may be truly 
said, that its inhabitants w Ww 


at this early time, and long 
coir ghvhalee ao ree a in the human ecale. Where it was 


says tot bee proverbial ae seap si eve harms’ he na aavaca bee 


‘casus’ (dwdr0 ) becomes a name ae all that was 
most rade and fey ven by Herodo- 


the lowest noe 
madic are berdabiers these two seas, aw GAne aypins Ca 
deriving sustenance the wild oroducte of the for- 


ben lr emselves with the of animals, and 

firing tike sce gic oti a 
drdpimor ses i 
"To ay tat tnperde Egyptians 


the Hamites in general, or an e beasonen of them, 

“ an ennobling (durch "rere might make an 

to the Caucasian cul ” that is, be raised higher 

in the acalo of civilisation, would much like ascrib- 

ing a elevating influence to the and the “The 
exercised upon the French and English. 


superiority, and a 

sented itelf in this very 

rate the same ever api 

2 flags has had less of ah 
(if that is a criterion of ethnol 

than this Oaucasia, or Circassia. The 

other Tartar tribes that even now roam its wilds, though 


Eto wild horses of tha samme resist, are inferior in civilize 
literary to the 


tion, and in some kinds of li rary cule EE 
bg Bornou and other of Central Africa, in 
d humane-nees has not wholly 
goss or has been kept alive through Arabian influence. 
sons of Japheth, who went north, were the earliest of 
the human race to become wholly pins and the longest 
to continue such, until met, at a mu jater day, by aa 
Southern and Mediterranean streams of civilization 
ing with it the Ohristian culius. Even the coven 6 
Greeks—not the earliest Faster, merely, but the later Hel- 
plement se the barians, 
how w Homer everywhere of these older and more a 
The 


al the most ory. 


existence,—T. 
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Christ must be reckoned at 20,000 years,—namely, 
to the flood, 10,000, and from the flood to Abraham, 
7,000 (see, on the contrary, De.irzscn, p. 291). 
Taking these 20,000 bie the ante-Christian human- 


oom the confusion of = Gentiles oo is ite 
of this t geneal chart, and in accordance 
with which it is puss en It is a fundamental 
characteristic of Israel, that it is to embrace all na- 
tions as partakers of a like salvation in a participa- 
tion of hope and love,—an idea unheard of in all 
antiquity beside.* The whole ancient world has 
nothing to show of like universality with this table. 
The earth-describing sections of the Epic poems of 
the Hindoos, and some of the Puranas, £° greatly 
astray, even in respect to India, whilst the nearest 
lands are lost in the wild and monstrous account that 
is given of them. Their system of the seven world 
islands (dvfpas) that lay around the Meru, seems oc- 
eupied with the worlds of gods and genii rather than 
with the world of man. (Lassen, in the ‘‘ Journal of 
Oriental Knowledge,” i. p. 841; Wison, The Vishnu 
Purana). Nowhere is there to be found so unique 
a derivation of the national masses, or so universal 
a survey of the national connections. A tinge of 
hopeful green winds through the arid desert of this 
ethnological register. It presents in perspective the 
prospect that these far-sundered ways of the nations 
shall, at the last, come together at the goal which 
Jehovah has marked. Therefore does Baumgarten 
complete the saying of Johannes von Miiller, ‘‘ that 
history has ita beginning in this ethnological table,” 
with a second equally true, “that in it also, as 
its closing limit, shall history find its end.” We 
may undervalue this table if we overlook the fact 
that, in its actual historical and ethnological ground- 
features it presents, symbolically, a universal image 
of the one humanity in ita genealogical divisions. 
We may overvalue it, or rather, set a false value 
upon it, when we attempt to trace back to it, with 
full confidence, al] the known nations now upon the 
earth. Even the number 70, as the universal sym- 
bol of national existences, can only be deduced from 
it by an artificial method; as, for example, in Dr- 
LITZ8CH, p. 289. It is only in the symbolical sense 
that the catalogue may be regarded as amounting to 
this number. 

Neither can we derive this subdividing the na- 
tions to such a multiplicity of national life, from the 
confusion of languages at Babel. The natural sub- 
division of the people has something of an ideal 
aspect; the increased impulse given to it at Babel 
had its origin in sin. We regard it, therefore, as a 


* (The most secluded le in ancient times, the only 


one pone ne and with them in their rpaeet ho a 
~tdea, and this dating from the very earliest od ! 
See Gen. xxviii. 14, and earlier, Gen. iii. 15: ‘‘In thee 


and in thy sced shail all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
This certainly presents the Jewish nation in a most remark- 
able light, demanding the attention of all who talk abou 
the phi orophy of histo , and y of those who are 
fond of describing the Old Testament as presenting an out- 
ward, narrew, and exclusive economy. How universal the 
influence of Grecian culture and Roman conquest, yet nei- 
ther of them had what may be called a world-idea, or any- 
thing like the Messianic conception.—T. L.] 


strong proof of the canonical intuition that this 
ethnological table precedes instead of following the 
history of the tower-building. Kurtz treats the his- 
tory of Babel as earlier than that of the register; and 
Keil, too, would seem inclined to identify the diversity 
of the nations with the confusion of par ae (P. 107). 

After these general remarks, we wi our- 
selves to the most necessary particulars. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Vers. 2-5.—The Japhethites. —Gomer.—The 
Cimbri, aa well as the Cumry or Cymry in Wales, 
and in Bretagne, are to be regarded as in relation 
with the Cimmerians, They represent the north- 
western portion of the Japhethan territory. —_Magog 
appears to represent the whole northeast, as the 
Scythians, in the most general way, denote the cycle 
of the northeastern nations, “The Sarmatians, for 
the most part, lie to the west. The chief people in 
the army of Gog, Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 8; xxxix. 1, is 
Um, that is the Rossi, or Russians.” Knobel. 
—Madai; the Medes, who inhabit the south snd 
Southwest.—Javan, belonging to the south, the 
Greeco-Italian seo nation —Thubal and Me- 
sheoh as well as Thogarma, inhabiting the middle 
tracts: Iberians, or Georgians, Armenians, Pontus, 
the districts of Asia Minor generally.—Gomer's 
Sons: Ashkenas is referred to the Germans, by 
others to Asia Minor, the Asiones. Ashkenaz is ex- 
plained by Knobel as denoting the race of Asen. 
The oldest son of the Germanic Mannus was called 

equivalent to Ask, Ascanios.—Riphat is re- 
fe by Knobel to the Celta, by Josephus to the 
Paphlagonians ; in which there is no contradiction, 
since the Celts also (the Gauls) had a home in Asia 
(Galatia).— The Armenians to this day 
call themselves the House of Thorgom or Thorko- 
matsi.—Sons of Javan: Elisa is referred to Elis 
and to the olians, Tarshish to T and also 
to the Etruscans, whom, nevertheless, Delitzsch holds 
to have been Shemites; Kittim is referred to the 
Cyprians and the Carians; Dodanim to the Darda- 
nians. 

2. Vers. 6-20.—TZhe Hamites. The three first 
sons of Ham settled in Northern Africa. 1. The 
thiopians of the upper Nile; 2. the Egvptians of 
the lower Nile; 8. the Libyans, west of the Egyp- 
tians, in the east of Northern Africa. The Cushites 
appear to have removed from the high northeast 
(Cogs), passing over India, Babylonia, and Arabia, 
in their course towards the south; for “in these 
lands the ancients recognized a dark-colored people, 
who were designated by them as A&thiopians, and 
who have since, in part, perished, whilst a few have 
kept their place to this day.” Knobel.—Miszraim. 

The name denotes narrowing, enclosing ; ite dual 
form denotes the double Egypt (upper and lower 
Egypt); Afyurros is probably from Kah-ptah, land 
of The old Egyptian name is Kemi, 

(with reference to Ham),—Oanaan.—Between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the western shore of Jordan. 
—The name Peni (Puni), allied to ¢éves, blood, and 
gowds, blood-red, denotes the Phosnicians in their 
original Hamitic color.—Sons of Cush. Seba.— 
Merod, which, at one time, according to Josephus, 
was called Seba —Ohavila.—In the Septuagint, 
EviAa. The Macrobians (or long living), thiopians . 
of the modern Abyssinia.—Sabta.—Sabbata, a capi- 
tal city in Southern Arabia. “To this day there is 
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in Yemen and Hadramaut a dark raee of men who 
ere distinct from the light-colored Arabians. So it 
is also in Oman on the Persian Gulf.” Knobel. 
—Raamah.—Septuagint: ‘Péyua, in Southeastern 
Arabia—Oman. There, too, there are obscure indi- 
cations of Raamah’s sons Sheba and Dedan.—Sab- 
techa.—Dark-colored men on the east side of the 
Persian Gulf, in Caramanisa.—Aside from these, 
Nimrod is also made prominent asa son of Cush, 
vers, 8-12. Knobel ds this section as a Jeho- 
vistic interpolation, and so does Delitzsch. The 
name Jehovah, however, as occurring here, is no 
proof of such a fact; it comes naturally out of the 
accompanying t ts. The only thing remarka- 
bie is, that Nimrod is not named in immediate con- 
nection with the other sons of Cush, but that the two 
sons of Raamah go before him. It is, however, easy 
enough to be und that the narrator wished 
first to dispose of this lesser reference.* Interrup- 
tions similar to it are of repeated occurrence in the 
table, as is the case also in other gencalogies (1 Chr. 
i. 7; xxiii. 4, 22)—He wasa ty hunter.— 
““The author presents Nimrod as the son of Cush, 
putting him far back before the time of Abraham, 
and aszigns him to the Athiopian race. In fact, the 
classical writers recognize Zthiopians in Babylonia 
in the earliest times. They speak, ially, of an 
thiopian king, Cepheus, who belongs to the mythi- 
eal time, and there is mention of a trace of the Cephe- 
nians as existing to the north of Babylon.” Knobel. 
In the expression, ‘he to be a hero, or a 
ighty one upon the earth,” there is no occasion for 
ing him a ‘*postdiluvian Lamech” (Delitzsch). 
He the unfolding of an extraordinary power 
of will and deed, in the fact mentioned, that fe be- 
came a mighty hunter in the presence of Jehovah. 
The hunting of ravenous beasts was in the early 
time a beneficent act for the human race. Powerful 
hnntsmen appear as the pioneers of civilization; a 
fact which clearly proclaims itself in the myth of 
Hercules. And so the expression, “ Nimrod was a 
mighty bunter before Jehovah,” may mean, that he 
was one who broke the way for the future institu- 
tions of worship and culture which Jehovah intend- 
ed in the midst of a wild and uncultivated nature. 
There is another interpretation: he was so mighty a 
hunter, eri tonne o whom, in other re- 
spects, nothing is distinguished, he was recognized as 
such (Knobel; Delitzech); but this seems to us to 
have little or no meaning. Keil holds fast to the 
traditional interpretation: in defiance of Jehovah, 
and, at the same time, takes the literal sense of 
animal-hunting in connection with the tropical sense 
of hunting men, so that he explains it, with Herder, 
as ing an ensnarer of men by fraud and force. 
Neither the expression itself, nor the proverb: “like 
Nimrod, a mighty hunter before the Lord,” justifies 
this view. By such a proverb, there may be denoted 
a praiseworthy, Herculean pioneer of culture, as well 
as a blameworthy and violent despot. In truth, the 
chase of the animals was, for Nimrod, a preparatory 
exercise for the subjugation of men. ‘For him and 


Maimonides seems to give a better explanation of this. 


pl 
two les: but inrod 
: ealogtcalls » wherefore the 
saith simply, and ‘Cush t Nimrod,’ and not, 
the ‘sons of Cush were Nim and Beba, and Havilah.’’ 
That is; Nimrod does not come im tho cthnological register 
serie, Canes i eco carats eae 
person. He applies the same ple o on 
to other similar casos. ~T. L.] 


his companions, the chase was a training for war, as 
we are told by XenopHon (Kunegete, C.i.), the old 
heroes were pupils of Chiron, and 80, nadnral xuyn- 
yeolwv, disciples of the chase.” Delitzsch.—And 
the of his kingdom was Babel.— 
Knosex.: “His first kingdom in contrast with his 
second.” This, however, is not necessarily involved 
in the expression, “the beginning.” It denotes 
rather the basis. In thus playing the hero, Nimrod 
established, in the first place, a ma tap that em- 
braced Babel, that is, Babylon, Erech, or Orech, in 
the southwest of Babylonia, Akkad (in respect to 
situation ‘Ax«frn), in a northern direction, and in 
the Northeast, Calneh, in respect to territory corre- 
sponding to Chalonitis, or Ktisiphon, on the east 
shore of the Tigris. This establishment of an em- 
pire transforming the patriarchal clan-governments 
into one monarchy is not to be thought of as hap- 
pening without force. The hunter becomes a subju- 
gator of men, ‘in other words, a conqueror.—Out of 
that land went forth Asshur. [Lange translates: 
Out of that land went he forth towards Asshur.] 
—The Septuagint, Vulgate, and many interpreters 
(Luther, Calvin) regard Asshur as the grammatical 
subject, and give it the sense: Asshur went forth 
from Shinar. On the contrary, the Targum of Onke- 
los, Targum of Jonathan, and many other authoritics, 
races rales Delitzsch, Knobel) have rightly recog- 
nized Nimrod as the subject. Still, it does not seem 
clear, when Knobel supposes that Nimrod had left 
his first kingdom for the sake of founding a sec- 
ond. Moreover, it is not to be supposed that he 
barely extended his rule over an uninhabited terri- 
tory for the purpose of colonizing it. It was rather 
characteristic of Nimrod, that he should seek still 
more strongly to appropriate to himself the occupied 
district of Assyria by the establishment of cities. 
The first city was Nineveh (at this day the ruin- 
district called Nimrud), above the place where the 
Lycus flows into the Tigris; the second was Reho- 
both, probably east of Nineveh; the third Calah, 
northward in the district of Kalachan, in which 
there is found the place of ruins called Khorsabad ; 
the fourth was Resen, between Nineveh and Calah. 
—The same is a great clty.—The first suggested 
sense would seem to denote as the great city, 
or as the greater city in relation to the others named 
with it. On the contrary, remarks Knobel: Resen 
is nowhere else mentioned as known tg antiquity, 
and could not possibly have been so distinguished, 
as to be called in this short way the = city. Rath- 
er does the expression denote the four cities taken 
together, as making Nineveh in the wider sense, and 
which, both by Hebrews and Assyrians, was thus 
briefly called the great city.” eg gnec to Ktesias, 
it had a circumference of four bun and eighty 
stadia (twenty-four leagues), with which there well 
agrees the three days’ journey of Jonah iii. 8; it em- 
braced the quarter founded by Nimrod, out of which 
it grew in the times that followed Nimrod, when the 
Assyrian kings gradually combined the four places 
into one whole; thus the whole city was named Nin- 
eveh after its most southern The ancient 
assertions respecting the circuit of the city are con- 
firmed by the excavations. ‘These four cities cor- 
respond, probably, to the extensive ruins on the east 
of the Tigris, that have lately been made known by 
Layard and Botta, namely, Nebi-Junus and Kujund- 
schik, opposite Mosul, Khorsabad, five leagues north, 
and Nimrud, eight leagues north of Mosul.” Keil. 
See also the note (p. 112) on the agreement of Raw- 
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linson, Grote, Niebuhr, and others, as opposed by 
the conjectures of Hitzig and Bunsen.—The sons 
of Mizraim: 1. Ludim. As distinguished from 
the Shemitic Ludim, ver. 22; Movers it as 
the old Berber race of Levatah that settled by the 
Syrtis,—so called after the manner of other ocollect- 
ive names of the Mauritanian races. According to 
Knobel it was the Shemitic Ludim, who, after the 
Egyptian invasion, were called Hyksos. This is in 
the face of the text. 2. Anamim. This is referred 
by Knobel to the Egyptian Delta. 38. Lehabim. 
Egyptian Libyans, not to be confounded with 539, 
the Libyans proper. 4. Naphtuhim. According 
to Knobel, the people of Phthah, the god of Mem- 
phis, in Middle Egypt; according to Bochart, it 
agrees with NépSus, that connects with the northern 
aaron of Dead pleatnerers Inhabitants of 
athroe, Meri eq ent to Upper E 

or Thebais. 6. Oasluhim. The Colchians, «oR 
according to Hrrop., fi. c. 105, had their descent 
from the tians.” This may probably be held 
of one branch of Mizraim ; whereas the origin of the 
Cushites themselves would seem to point back to 
Colchis (see Gen. ii.).—Out of whom came Philis- 
tim.—The name is explained as meaning emigrants, 
from the Ethiopian word fallasa. According to 
Amos ix. 7; Jer. xlvii. 4, the Philistines went forth 
from Caphtor. We may reconcile both these decla- 
rations, by supposing that the beginning of the set- 
tlement of the Philistines on the coast-line of Canaan, 
had been a Casluhian colony, but that this was after- 
wards strengthened by an immigration from Caphtor, 
and then their territory solarged bs the dispossession 
of the Avim, Deut. ii. 23.—And Caphtorim.—By 
old Jewish interpreters these are described as Cap- 
padocians ; they are regarded by Ewald as Cretans. 
Both suppositions may in denoting the course 
of migration taken by the Caphtorim.—The sons 
of Oanaan :—“ Notwithstanding the Shemitic lan- 
guage, the Phoenician Canaanites are here reckoned 
among the Hamitic nations, and must, therefore, 
have had their origin from the South. In fact, an- 
cient writers affirm that they came from the Ery- 
threan Sea, that is, from the Persian Gulf, to the 
Mediterranean. And with this agrees the mythology 
which makes the Phosnician ancestors, Agenor and 
Phoenix, akin, partly to Belus in Babylonia, and 
partly with Egyptus (Danaus the thi ).” Kno- 
bel. 1. Zidon., Although originally the name of a 
person, this does not exclude its relation to the fa- 
mous city so called, ‘t"%, primarily, to lay neta; it 
appears, however, to denote fishing as well as hunt- 
ing proper. Sidon was the oldest city of the Phani- 
cians. 2. Heth. This also stands as the name of a 
person, whereas the designations of the Canaanites 
that follow have the form of national appellations. 
In this position of Heth, together with Sidon the 
first-born, they would appear to be denoted as the 
peculiar point of d of the Canaanitish life. 
The Hittites (Hethites) on the hill-land of Judah, 
and especially in the neighborhood of Hebron, were 
only a branch of the great original Hittite family 
ade ree 2 Kings vii. 6). i Kittim also, 
and the i are, according to compre- 
hended in this 1 name. 8, The Jebusiter Distin- 

as the inhabitants of the old Jebus, Jerusa- 
em. 4. The Amorites. On the hill-land of Judah, 
and on the other side of Jordan, the mightiest family 
of the Canaanites; therefore may their name em- 
brace all Canaanites (cha. xv. 16; xviii. 22.) 5. The 


Girgasites. (ch. xv. 21; Deut. vif. 1; Josh. 
11); their relation to the (Matt. vill. 
is very uncertain. 6. Hivites (or Hevites 
Sichem (ch. xxxiv. 2), at Gibeon (Josh. ix. 7 

at the foot of Hermon (Josh. xi. 3). ‘The five 
eons of Canaan dwelt northward in Phanicia.” Kno- 


on the northeast, the 
city Hamath, still existing. —And afterwards were 
spread abroed.—This spreading extends from the 
Phosnician district along the coast. The K 

mentioned ch. xv. 19-31, the Kenezites, and the 
Kadmonites, are regarded by Delitzech as people of 
Hamitic descent. So also the Rephaim, besides 
whom there are still farther named the Perezites. 
The same may probably be said of the Geshu- 
rim, m 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. The Susim 


the sons of Eber the Shemitic line of the deseend- 
ants of Abraham separates again in Peleg, namely, 
from Joktan or his Arabian descendants. 1. Hiam. 
agp hei most easterly Shemites who dwelt from 
the P. 


the name (from "W&). Their Shemitic language also 
underwent a change, and became foreign to the He- 
brew. 8. Arphaxad. Their dwelling-place was in 
Arrapachitis, on the east side of the Tigris, from 
which they spread out; by Ewald and Knobel it is 
interp as referring to the Chaldeans, which 
Keil, however, aha as uncertain. 4. Lud. The 
Lydians of Asia Minor, related to the Assyrians (see 
Kurt, p. 114; by Kyosen they are referred to the 
Canaanite and Arabian races). 5. Aram. Arame- 
ans, in Syria and Mcsopotamia.—The sons of 
Aram: Uz and Gether, probably Arabians; Hul 
and Mash, at hea 8 ee ~<a ped Ar- 
phaxad :—The names and Hber (sendizg 
forth and ing over) denote the already com- 
mencing enigration of the Abrahamic race. The 
two sons of Eber are called Peleg (division) and Jok- 
tan (diminished, small). With them there is a divi- 
sion of the Abrahamic and the Arabian lines. Peleg 
is the ancestor of the firat. This is the explanation: 
in this manner was it that ‘‘in his day the earth was 
divided.” Fabri interprets this expreasion of a catas- 
trophe that took place in the body of the 
whose form was then violently divided into the later 
continental relations (in his treatise on the “ Origin 
of Heathenism,” 1859). Delitzsch interprets it as 
referring, in general, to the division of the earlier 
population; Keil explains it of the division that took 
place in consequence of the building of the tower of 
Babel.* Knobel refers the language of the separa- 
* (This would seem to be the interpretation which most 


y commends itself to the plain reader. The division 
of the earth is referred to as something easily known from 
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tion of the two brothers, Peleg and Joktan, in which 

ig sons their way to the south. 
indicated the germ of the facta by 
which the earth, that is, the population of the earth, 
became divided into Judaism and Heathenism. For 


the on of Abraham is no immediate or sud- 
den event. The interrapted on of Terah had 
been previously prepared in and Eber; fully 


friend of God. In contrast with Salah (the sent), 


y ae We have no hesitation in re 
these names as at the same time historical and sym- 
bolical —The sons of Joktan: In their multiplicity 
they present a remarkably clear figure of the Arabian 
tribes. “Thirteen names, some of which can still 
be pointed out in places and districts of Arabia, 
whilst others bave not, as yet, been discovered, or 
have been wholly extinguished.” Knobel. Concern- 
ing their strife, and perhaps, too, their merging in 
the Hamites, who were in Arabia before them, com- 
pare KNopEL, p. 128 —The beni Kahtan, sons of 
Joktan, or Joktanids, form their leading point of 
view in Northern Yeman. 1. Almodad. ee 
El Mohdad is found among the princes of the 
homites, first in Yemen, and then in Hedjez. 2. 
leph, the same as Salif, the Salapenians in a district 
of Yemen. 8. Hasarma the same as Hadra- 
maut (court of death), in Southeastern Arabia, by 
the Indian Ocean; so named because of the un- 
healthy climate. 4. Jereh. Sons of the moon, wor- 
shippers of the moon; south from Chaulan. 5. Ha- 
doram. The Adramites, on the south coast of Ara- 
ge 6. Uszal. One with Sanaa, a city of Yemen. 

?. Diklah, meaning the palm ; Bs bably cultivator 
of the paim-tree; they may be placed conjectarally 
in the Wady Nadjran, abounding in dates. 8. Obal, 
Placed by Knobel with Gebal and the Gebanites. 
9. Abimael. Father of Mael;* undetermined. 
10. Sheba. The Sabsans, a trading people whose 
capital city is Mariaba. 11. Ophir. Placed by 
Kmobel to the southwest of Arabia, the land of the 
Himyarites. Lassen, Ritter, and Delitzach, remove 
Ophir to the mouths of the Indus. For the differ- 
emt views, see Gesenius, It would appear, how- 
ever, that the point of departure for Ophir must still 
be sought in Arabia. 12, Havilah. District of 
Chaulan, in Northern Yemen; probably also colo- 
nized in India (see DrLtrzs0n, p. 808). 18. Jobab— 
And their dwelling was from Mesha.—Con- 


what is contained in the narrativo, or is soon to be men- 
Had there 


obvious connection seems to shut out 
sere that ae : He was called Peleg (division), for in his 
ticnod. awh st ich ist eae all thaee | Srealocioal 
and w e en 
divisions. Bocmarr: eg.—T. L.] . 


* [Deak Abi-mael—e kind of naming similar to 
that by which Ham was designated, {39> "3%, Abi- 
Canaan, father of Canaan, a method which 
comes quite common among the Arabians, In this, and in 


the appearance of the article in s~Ti2dx » El-modad, verse 
28. Galen ch we have oes of caliar forms in the Arabio 
owing that it 


deviating from the Ho- 
mew. G or ag Hebrew from it, while ever may bave been the 
oldest.—T. L. 


cerning these undetermined bounding districts of 
Mesha and Sephar, co Keil—And by these 
were the nations divided.—A preparation for 
what follows, see the next chapter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See the E 
1. The oa a significance of the ethnological 
table: 1. Personal characters form the basis of the 


human world; the relation of God to humanity is 


The Bilas 
gies are trees of human life that God has planted. 
2, In the christological point of view, the genealogi- 
cal table is the prefiguration of the universality of 
the gospel, corresponding to the universality of the 
divine love, grace and compassion. 8. It gives usa 
clear idea of the vitation of humanity to 


the geneslogy of Christ. 4. As the branching of the 

incipal races places them in cuntrast, so, in 
a special manner, is this the case with the branching 
of the Hamitic race into the better lines, and in tho 
Canaanites; and so also the branching of the Shem- 
ites, or that of the sons of Eber in the line of the 
descendants of Joktan, and in the line of the promise. 
6. The signs of preparation for the later calling of 
Abraham are already contained in the names of his 
ancestors from Salah and Eber onward. 

2. On the names Babel and Nineveh, compare 
the Theological dictionaries ; on the history of Babel 
and Nineveh, see the historical works. We must be 
careful here, not to confound the beginning of this 
very old city, including in it the Babylonian tower, 
with its later world-historical development, and its 
falling into ruin. Nevertheless, even the ruins of 
that city are still a speaking witness, not only for 
the fulfilling of the divine predictions and threaten- 
ings, by the prophets, but also of the historical con- 
sistency and truthfulness of these very narrations in 
Genesis. Con the geographical relations, 
especially the situation of Babylon on the apenas 
and of Nineveh on the Tigris, compare the maps 
the old world in the Bibleatlas of Well of Welland and Ack- 
erman; the Historico-Geograpbical Atlas of the Old 
World, by Kiepert; the Atlas of Kutecheit, and oth- 
ers. Already, in Xenophon’ s time, N ineveh lay in 
ruins; according to Strabo, it perished with the As- 
syrian Empire (see in Harzoo’ s ‘* Real-Encyclopedia” 
the article on the Ruins of Nineveh). Babylon was 
much broken by the Persian kings especially by 
Xerxes ; Alexander the Great would have restored 
it, but contributed only the more to ita destruction ; 
the founding of Sel laid it in ruins. As Seleu- 
cia lies opposite to the ruins of Babylon, so does 
Mosul to those of Nineveh. 

8. Starx: In this chapter we see the origin of 
many nations in all parts of the world, and therefore, 
the power of the blessing which God, ‘after the flood, 


be- | had renewed to men in respect to their multiplying 


and propagation ; and so, finally, we learn the fathers 
from whom Christ was born acco to the flesh. 
Neither Noah nor his sons begat any ofisp daring 
the time of the flood. The same may be conjectu 

to be true of the animals which were shut up with him 
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in a dark dungeon, and as it were in the midst of 
death.—Laneg: Many readers, when they come to 
this tenth chapter, are wont to regard it as of little 
value; some really think it to be superfluous, or of 
ittle use, on account of so many unknown names. 
But, in truth, we re a to regard it asa right noble 
gem in the crown of Holy Writ, the like of which 
sas never been, or can be shown, from any writings 
of the old heathenism that yet remain to us.*— 
Greiaci: There is no account of antiquity which 
gives us so full and so general a survey of the an- 
cient nations, as this ethnological table; as appears 
om the fact, that the exactness and truth of the 
national divisions as presented in the same, are ever 
more and more confirmed. The heathen had no 
other relations to people who were foreign to them, 
than those of war and trade, with the addition, per- 
haps, of a certain community of religious legends, 
«nowledge, and culture; tive of this, how- 
ever, each nation remained shut up within itself. 
{n the history of revelation, on the other hand, be- 
fore the narrative of the dispersion of the nations 
stands the promise that Japheth shall find a home in 
the tents of Shem.—Bunszn: So much is now clear, 
Aat the races of Shem are the Shemites of philology. 
fhis is not clear at all; just as little, in fact, ae that 
the Gallic Franks must be of Romanic origin. Com- 
pare in other places the learned explanation of the 
sthnological table by Bunsen. Says the same author- 
ty (vol. i. part 2, p. 68): ‘“ The ethnological table is 
the most learned among all the ancient documents, 
and the most ancient among the learned. For tra- 
dition predominates far above research, though the 
atter is oot wanting. In its core it must be regard- 
¢d as earlier than the time of Abraham; but this 
sy no means excludes the idea that Moses may 
have made investigations respecting it.” 80 says 
Scuroper: “ From this chapter must the whole uni- 
versal history of the world take its beginning.” To 
the same effect Job. von Miller. Citation of the 
nistorical catalogues of Heathen nations, as they are 
found iu the palace of Karnak, a ruin of the old city 
Thebes, in Bendidad, and on the monuments of Per- 
¢epolis. These have throughout a national charac- 
ter. Ninirod’s chase of the beasts was the bridge 
of transition to the hunting of men (Jer. xvi. 16; 
Lam. iii. 52; iv. 18; Matt. iv. 19; Luke v. 10). 

4. On the numbering of the seventy nations, 
which the Rabbins make out of this table, as De- 
litzsch farther constructs it, see Kit, p. 116. De- 
litzsch traces a relation between the seventy peoples, 
and the seventy disciples, Luke x. 1, and designates 
the number as that of the divinely-ordained multi- 
plicity of the human. Probably, also, the name 
of the Septuagint has reference to the heathen na- 
tions for whom the Alexandrian translation of the 
Old Testament was designed. : Keil objects, that the 
numbering can only come out clean and round when 
we assign the name of nations to Salah and Eber. 
But Salah might have actually had more sons. And, 
besides, it is not necessary that the symbolical num- 
vers should always literally correspond to the histor- 
ical. This frequent appearance of the number sev- 
enty resolves itself into some early symbolizing. 
Seven is the number of God’s work, including his 


* (Itisas essential to an understanding of the Bible, 
and of history in general, as is Homer’s catalogue, in the 
second book of the Iliad, toa true know! of the Ho- 
meric poems and the Homeric times. Theo Biblical student 
ean no more undervalue the one than the classical student 
the other.—T. L.] 


holy day of rest; ten is the number of the perfect 
human development; the seventy nations were, 
therefore, the entire outspreading of God’s host, un- 
der his rule. 

5. Nimrod’s despotic power, at least if we judge 
from the name, was denoted as a rebellion, as a rev- 
olution. It partook of both forms of revolution 
against the divine ordinance: 1. From above down- 
wards; 2. from below upwards; of which the firs? 
seems, in truth, to have been the oldest. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In the homiletical treatment of the ethnological 
table, we must, of all things, avoid giving way to un- 
certain and etymological and historical conjectures. 
It contains, however, eno points of certainty to 
make it a page of Holy Writ rich in life and imstrue- 
tion. Thereto belongs the threefold. division of the 
nations according to the names Japheth, Ham, and 
Shem, the wide, wide, world-wandering of Japheth, 
in which the grandchildren and great-great-grand- 
children disappear from the horizon of the theocratic 
consciousness ; the early ripe, yet most ancient de- 
velopment of the Hamitic culture, with its corrup- 
tions, in which the ungodly Cainitic culture once 
more mirrors itself; the reciprocal intercourse of the 
Shemites and the Hamites in the early time; finally, 
the gradual, yet authentically historical preparation 
for the calling of Abraham, and for the Messianic 
theocracy in the lino of Shem. If the sermon is 
designed with reference to the ethnological table, 
the best ground will be furnished by taking directly 
ch. x. 1, or Deut. xxxii. 8; or better still, some New 
Testament text most appropriate for the purpose, as 
Matt. xxviii. 19; John x. 16; Acts xiv. 16, 17; xv. 
18; xvii. 26; Rom. xi. 32; Eph. iii. 6; 1 Pet, iv.6; 
Rev. xxi. 24.—The baptism of the flood a forerun- 
ning emblematic baptism of the whole human race. 
As God knows the name of the stars (that is, their 
most interior being, Isaiah xl.), so does he likewise 
know the name of all men and of all races (Matt. 
xxii, 32). The theocratic, believing consciousness 
hath ever proved itself to be also a humanitarian 
consciousness, or one that embraces all humanity.— 
The higher significance of bistorical tradition.—The 
commendation of the world’s history in the history 
of God’s kingdom.—tThe relation between the history 
of God’s kingdom and the world-history: 1. The 
contrast; 2. the connection; 8. the unity (in its 
wider sense is the whole world’s history a history 
of the kingdom of God).—Shem’s history, the last 
in the world, the first in the kingdom of God.—The 
elect and their appointment to be salvation for all — 
The distinction: 1. Among the sons of Noah; 2 of 
Japheth ; 3. of Ham; 4. of Shem —Nimrod’s three- 
fold position: 1. As the pioneer of civilization; 2. as 
oppressor of the patriarchal liberties; 3. as the instru- 
ment of God for the development of the world.—Pe- 
leg, or the dividing and the uniting again of humanity. 

ScorépeR: All these sons, the white posterity 
of Japheth, the yellow and dark sons of Ham, how- 
ever they may live in temporal separation, are all 
still God’s children, and brothers to one another. 


[Excursus on THE Heprew CrroxoLoGy—tna 
STATE OF THE Primitive Men—rne Rarip Beaix- 
ninas oF Hisrory. The brief Hebrew chronology 
is u as an objection to the Scriptures. Hence 
the tendency, even among believers, to prefer the 
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numbers given in the Septuagint. There is hardly 
time enough, it is thought, for the great historical 
commencements, and the scale on which they ap- 
pear, 80 soon after the flood. Others, like Lepsius 
and Bunsen, would go very far beyond the LXX., 
earrying up the human chronology, and that of the 
tian monarchy along with it, twenty thousand 
years before the time of Christ, and twelve or fifteen 
thousand years before the flood. The main ground 
of this theory is not so much the monuments, though 
Bansen has much to say about them, as an assump- 
tion respecting the earliest condition and slow prog- 
ress of the human race. With regard to the monu- 
ments, on which so much reliance is placed, there is 
not space, nor occasion, to say much here. Those 
who refer to them with most confidence have to ad- 
mit that there is great difficulty in determining their 
meaning as well as their historical authority, even 
if rightly interpreted. It is made a question, too, 
whether, in many cases, they represent successive 
or cotemporaneous dynasties. Their barrenness in 
respect to almost everything else but names, detracts 
also from their chronological testimony. Like the 
Chaldean, Hindoo, and Chinese statements, they are 
hardly anything else but numbers. There is little or 
no filling up of these blank statistical with 
anything like a veritable lifelike history. Had 
much that is on these monuments been found in the 
early Scriptures, it would have made them the scoff 
of the infidel and the rationalist. There is, however, 
one concise argument, which, if rightly considered, 
ought to dispose of the whole matter. Egypt was 
isited, two thousand three hundred years ago, by a 
most intelligent Greek, whose valuable history has 
come down to us entire. In faithful narrative of 
what he saw, as he saw it, and of what he heard, as 
he heard it, Herodotus is excelled by no writer, an- 
cient or modern. His pains and fidelity are attested 
by those immense journeys, whose extent would be 
deemed a wonder, even with all the facilities of 
modern travel. Now this most credible witness saw 
these monuments in their freshness, and when they 
were as intelligible to the Egyptian priests, as would 
be to us the contents of a modern census. They de- 
cipher for hinathese hieroglyphics, now so puzzling, 
and give him, as deduced therefrom, what they un- 
derstand to be the Egyptian history. It is contained 
in his second book. Can we ever expect a better in- 
ferpretation than the one made under such circum- 
stances, and under the direction of such competent 
guides? They had every motive to present their 
nation in its most antique and imposing aspect, 
knowing, as they doubtless did, that the inquirer 
was collecting materials for a history of the world, 
as then known. If they erred at all, it would most 
likely have been on the side of an excessive anti- 
quity. And yet, the chronology of Herodotus ® may, 


* (The Egyptian chronology here intended is that which 
ean be made out, though in av general way, from the 
outlines of actual history as derived by Herodotus from the 
monuments, and the p ” interpretation of them, togeth- 
er with other accounts, traditional or otherwise, which they 

ve to him. Mones was the first king, who stands away 
at the beginning of tian history. The next one 

of any historical note is M who had not been dead 900 
when Herodotus was iu t, and must have been 
therefore, about 1,350 vears before the time of Christ. All 
that the priests had between these two was cuntained in a 
pebyrus roll, having the bare names of 330 monarchs, whom, 
real, a thousand years, or so, would easily di of, on 
the su ition of cotemporancous dynastics, or frequent 
ons, such as Egypt must have had as well as other 
ions, reducing reigns to one or two years, and many of 
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without any great difficulty, be made to agree with 
that of the Bible—certainly with that of the Septua- 
gint. Iu regard to the monuments, such a view 
should be deemed conclusive. Herodotus is, after 
all, the great historical authority in respect to the 
antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy ; and he is likely 
to remain 80, since we have no reason to expect any 
interpretation of these hieroglyphics that escaped his 
eager search, or the intelligence of his well-informed 
and zealous instructors. 

The other ground, that is, the necessity of a very 
long time to bring about such results in the glow 
progress of mankind, is a sheer assumption, that 
may at once be met by arguments drawn from the 
intrinsic aspects of the case. It all depends upon 
the hypothesis with which we startin respect to 
the condition of the primitive men; end this in- 
volves, first of all, an inquiry as to the primitive 
man, or the -primus homo, or whether there evor 
really was such a distinct individual, the head of a 
distinct race, having a supernatural beginning at a 
distinct moment of time. Some, who favor the view 
of the low primitive condition of man, from which 
he struggled slowly up into language and a distinct 
human consciousness, making his appearance in his- 
tory only after he had been many ages upon the 
earth, may still hold to something like a creation of 
the species; but logically it is very difficult to sepa- 
rate such a doctrine from that eternal-development 
theory, which, in opposition to the axiom de nihilo 
nihil, or, what is equivalentto it, that more cannot 
come out of less, would bring the highest life out of 
the lowest forms of matter, and make God himself 
(supposing it to acknowledge something under that 
name) the end instead of the beginning of nature. 
On the contrary, the admission of a creation, in any 
intelligible sense of the word, is the admission of a 
distinct time, a distinct moment of time, when the 
thing created began to be, which a moment before 
was not. This, however, does not demand the idea 
of an instantaneous coming from nothing, or even 
de novo, of everything belonging to, or connected 
with the new cxistence, but only the new and dis- 
tinct, beginnning of that which especially makes i 
what it 1s, a new, peculiar entity, separate from 
ev ing else. To apply this to man, the origin 
of his physical, his earthly, may have been as re- 
mote as any geological theory of life-periods, or any 
biblical interpretation supposed to be in accordance 
with it, may allow. If we admit the idea of growth, | 
or succession in creation, as perfectly consistent with 
supernatural starts regarded as intervening and ori- 
ginating its successive processes, then man may have - 
been long coming from the earth, from the deepest. 


conspicuous points in the Egyptian antiquity, until 1,400 
hrist- 8 are the only data for chronok- 
retend to fill up this 
empty, era; 
about 10,000 years (see Herop., ii. 1 
evidently due to that national 
to the same extrav t reckoning. They found little or 
nothing of record or monument to confirm it, or aad cor- 
tainly would have given it to the historian. What they. 
tell him, that during this period of 300 penerations, the sun. 
had twice risen where he now acts, and twice sct where he 
now rises, is enough to show what historical value Lesay rs 
to the empty numbers with which they would fill u 
waste extent of time. See Raw iiisox’s Herodotus.—T. L.) 
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 scdeeieelog earth, as is said Ps. cxxxix. 15. The 
‘ormation of the human physical may have begun 
in the earliest stages of the «riots, or world-building. 
The words “53 70, “from the dust,” may denote a 
comparatively quick or slow. The essential 
faith is satisfied either way; since it only demands 
two things—a dual derivation of the completed hu- 
manity, and an order, that is, a succession, whether 
in nature or in time (or in both), rather than any 
precise duration. Even the common notion of an 
outward plastic formation of the body implies the 
use*of a previous nature in a previous material or 
materials—that is, a use of them according to such 
natares. There is essentially the same idea in the 
employment of previous growths and processes, as 
in that of previous material, although with the con- 
eeption of such successions there necessarily comes 
that of time, longer or shorter. How many stepe 
there were we cannot know; but in thus bringing up 
the human physical through lower structural forma, 
there may have been outwardly approximations to 
the human, long before there was reached that hu- 
manity proper in which nature and spirit unite. 
Without scientific comperison aud deduction, the 
simplest inspection of nature is sufficient to 
the thought that man is built apon types from below 
him, even as he is formed in the image of that which 
is above him. If then such a view of successive 
evolutions from the dust, instead of an immediate 
outward plastic formatign of the human earthly, be 
not inconsistent with the comprehensive 
of Scripture, we should not be startled at the thought 
of there having been anthropoidal forms ® of various 
degrees of approximation, some of them, perhaps, 
larger than any now found upon earth, and which 
may have perished, like some of the larger or mam- 
moth species of mammalia. If the explorations of 
acience have brought to light any such remains, our 
faith need not be disturbed by the question of their 
re-historicalness. The interpreter of Scripture is 
ttle concerned, either in affirming or denying such 
discoveries. Whatever be their date, we have not 
yet come to the humanity proper, the Adamic bu- 
manity, that humanity which Christ assumed and 
raises to a still higher sphere. The animal world is 
not yet surpassed. But there ts a moment when the 
human race now upon the earth had its distinct be- 
ginning, and that, too, in a primus homo,—the “first 
Adam "—even as there is a “new man,” a new hu- 
manity, that is to have ita finish or completion in a 
second Adam, or last Adam (écxaros Addu), as the 
apostle calls him. This beginning of humanity upon 
earth was not a physical act merely, or the mere 
completion of a physical progress. It took place in 
the spiritual sphere. The true creation of man was 
not merely a formation, or an antmation, but an insps- 
ration, a direct, divine inspiration (Gen. ii. 7); and 


now there is what before was not, a MN""5, a new 


# (There is e0 miuch of caricature and meness in 
the ap nce of the simia tribe of animals, that we revolt 
at the thought of any connection with them, even as a link 
pete De caadiey of nese Wali Om actuality 
are such a mere of reaao crous, 
lower than the sober instinct of other kinds, chat be out- 
ward re-cmblance makes us the more disdain the of 


neral. 
anim:l-f..ces around us, that would startle us by its human 
‘look if we lad seen nothing of the kind before.—T. L.]) 


thing upon earth, not simply something higher ph 
ically (though even that would require a divine a 
tervention), but an entity distinct as connected with 
a higher or supernatural world. This Adamic man, 
thus divinely raised out of nature, and lifted above 
the pure animality, is the one of whom the Bible 
gives us 80 particular an accomt. He was the one 
who first awoke to a true rational human conscious- 
ness, Thus man “became a living soul.” The em- 
phasis is in the manner of the inbreathing; but to 
distinguish it wholly from the antmation of other 
kinds who are also called M°M WE), the wondrous 
event is described in other language as a sealing, a 
forming into a higher type, pattern, idea, or image, 
—not physically, but spiritually. The all-important 
article of. faith is the dual succession, whether re. 
garded as an order in time, or as an order of consti- 
tution without reference to time: “first the natwral 
(7d wuxindy, the animal), afterwards that which is 
spiritual” (7d xvevparixdy). First that which comes 
from nature (rd dx ys xotxdy), “from the earth, 
earthy,” second, that “ which bore the image of the 
heavenly,” * or of “‘ the Lord from heaven.’ 
Corresponding to this is the specific designation 
by which man is distinguished among the created 
orders. The animals and plants are made each 
anz"t>, after its 7D, eldes, epecies, form, denoting 
difference in organic structure, and therefore some- 
ultimately outward as exhibited in its last analy 
sis, however hidden it may seem to the primary ob 
servation of the sense. It is not to be thought that 
the Scripture writers, in their simplicity, intended to 
speak scientifically or philosophically, but a deeper 
term was wanted in the case of man, and we have it 
in a remarkable change of language, Man is nowhere 
said to be §2°D>, juzta genus swum, or secundum 
speciem suam, but when this new entity is to be 
brought into the kosmos, God {s represented as say- 
ing to himself, or as though addressing some higher 
associate than nature, “Let us make man 05X23 


ing this lan- 


{ontcnotion from the ba gece, tbe soul of gant J 


life, o 
umanity at ite first 


Moees, Da Isaiah, were only natura] men 
having in a true sense, spiritual ebout them. 
we would avoid this very strange consequence, 


‘sa, mew creation,’ 2 Cor. v. 17, or 
man,” but this is not inconsistent with 
ration, a y 
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nour image.” The O>%, therefore, in the case of 
hamanity, may be said to make the j"2, or to come 
wm place of it. In other words, it is the spiritual 
‘mage here, and not the physical organization, that 
makes the species; and most important is the dis- 
tinction in all our reasonings about the essential 
oneness of humanity, and what most truly consti- 


tates it. 
From this pri homo, thus inspired, thus 
sealed, comes all of human kind that ever has been, 


or is now upon the earth. To apply what has been 
said to the more direct subject of this note, there is 
here the decisive answer to that view which would 
represent man as commencing in the savage state 
regarded as barely and imperceptibly rising above 
the animal. This inspiration is a great and glorious 
beginning It is a new divine force in the earth. 
The fall does not at once destroy it, though giving a 
tendency to spiritual death, and spiritual degeneracy, 
carrying with it a physical decline. Even with this, 
however, the primitive divine impulse in the first 
man, and in the first men, makes them something 
very different from what is now called the savage 
state, and which is everywhere found to be the dregs 
of a once higher condition, the setting instead of the 
rising sun, dying embers fast going out, instead 
of the kindling growing flame. All past and 

‘history may be confidently challenged to 
present the contrary case. Am human tribes, 
wholly left to themselves, the higher man never 
comes out of the lower. Apparent exceptions do 
ever, on closer examination, confirm the universality 
of the rule in regard to particular peoples, whilst the 
claim that is made for the world’s general progress 
can only be urged in opposition by ignoring the 
sn aids of revelation that have ever shone 
somewhere, directly or collaterally, on the human 
path. 


The high creative impulse manifested itself in 
the Antediluvian period in its resistance to the death- 
principle, which, through the spiritual, the fall had 
introduced into the human physical organization. 
It showed itself in a rapidly developed, though a 
suicidal or self-corrupting civilization, in the line of 
Cain, and in an extreme longevity in the holier 
of Seth. With a branch of the latter it passed th 
fiood, impaired, it may be, but unspent. The pre- 
served race, tending again to a sensual ous- 
ness, received a new divine impulse, which may al- 
most be regarded as resembling a second subordinate 
pabarttiy aca not Tn oats al salt sage ee 

i ea umanity sublime even in ite 
Siksdnen It was the spirit of discovery, sending 
men over the face of the before unknown earth. It 
was the pioneering spirit, ever leading them on to 
make new settlements, to overcome new difficulties, 

in great works, all the more astounding 
consider the little they possessed of what 
may be called science. What a d conception 
was that of building a tower that should reach unto 
the skies, and make them independent of the muta- 
tions gps Soeur ror gr saa cpt er ral 
thought, though taking far more scientific forma, 
ever swayed mankind, showing itself still in the pre- 
Se ee er ee ayaa , 50 boast- 
ing, yet eo small in comparison wi e great un- 
raed and so little able to relieve the deep-seated 
evils of our fallen race. ‘Go to,” said they, “let 
us build a city and a tower,” as a defence against 
heaven. It was the same language that was after- 


to 
when we 


wards re-echoed in the Promethean boast,® and that 
we atill sometimes hear from a ess scien 
vaunting that it “has annihilated space and time, 
that it has disarmed the lightning : 

Eripuit calo fulmen— 


that it will yet deprive the ocean of ita terrors, and 
introduce, at last, that millennium of human achieve- 
ment which will make man independent of any power 
above or without him. 

It was bat a short time after the flood, when 
there appears. this new heroic spirit, this vast ambi- 
tion, in the very opening of the world’s history. 
Scripture gives us but few points in the picture, but 
these are most my erp Nimrod, “the mighty 
hunter before the Lord,” ing the kingdom of 
Babylon; settlements rapidly angrs * it on the 
upper ee the descendants of Ham already 
upon the Nile; the sons of Javan wending their way 
by the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean; Tyre 
and Sidon taking their place ‘‘at the entry of the 
sea,” as though y looking out to become “‘ the 
merchant of the people for many isles.” It was 
the time of the tower-builders, the pyramid-builders, 
the great city-builders, the empire-founders. Along 
with the pioneering and colonizing spirit, there was 
also the associative tendency, so different from any 
thing we now see in any modern savagism. There 
was, also, in vigorous exercise, the government idea, 
or the government instinct, if any prefer thus to 
name it, leading men to form great polities, and to 

in government saa of a divine or 
supernatural nature. We may call it hero-worship, 
but it was something very different from anything 
now known in savage tribes, and led to results ut- 
terly unknown as ever following from such a state. 

Such were the primitive men as the Bible pre- 
sents them to us, although their mere worldly great- 
ness was to the Scripture writers a wholly subordin- 
ate subject. Secular history confirms the account. 
This it does in two ways: Ist, by its silence as to all 
before. If men had been so many ages on the earth, 
what were they doing all this time? What traces 
have they left of their existence? At the most, only 
a few ambiguous bones here and there discovered, 
after the keenest search, and in ect to whose 
real antiquity men of science are still contending. 
We ask in vain for the marks of progress, or of an 
transition state. A speaking silence, like that whi 
seems to come from the blank chamber of the great 
pyramid, proclaims that man, the Adamic or Noachic 
man, is not much older than the pyramids,—two 
thousand years, , & little more or a little lesa. 
If we pay no attention to this striking fact, of the 
almost total absence of any human remains, it might, 
perhaps, be said, that history only commences r 
the emergence from the long savage state, 
therefore, gives no testimony to the many ages 0 
human existence that might have been before it. 
This, however, supposes a sudden emergence, such 
as would seem to demand some new power, some- 
thing like a divine or ab extra impulse, unfelt in the 
ages before, and which would not greatly differ—at 
least in the marvellousness and apparent supernatu- 
ralness of {t—from what the Bible tells us of a new 
creation of humanity. It would imply something 
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coming into the human movement, greatly accelerat- 
ing it, at least, if not wholly originating. It would 
be something undeveloped, or very suddenly and 
strangely developed, fram what went before. And 
this brings us to the second or positive evidence of 
history. If it testifies by its silence, still more im- 
pressive is it when it begins to speak, and this is 
at the time when something in human action deemed 
notable, or worthy of remembrance, demands its 
voice. The strong self-consciousness which is the 
result of awakened action immediately seeks its 
record. The observation of passing times, or chro- 
nology, begins with it. It is this commencement of 
movement that creates history, whether in writing 
of some kind—which there is good reason to believe 
was among the very earliest things, and called out 
by this very demand for a recording medium—or in 
the measured language of song, or in formal tradi- 
tions, which, however vague and exaggerated, pre- 
sent an expressive contrast to an utterly unrecording 
silence. 

The history that thus begins to speak has not the 
exactness of modern annals, but, as compared with 
what might have been expected on the other theory, 
its voice is loud and clear. It comes not with mut- 
tered tones, inarticulate and unintelligible. Its ut- 
terance is more emphatic in the very beginning than 
in some of the lapsed ages that follow it. How 
much more distinctly stand out the first Pharaohs, 
whether of sacred or secular history (see Hrrop., ii. 
100, 101), than the later shadows upon the monu- 
ments! The earliest history bursts upon us, as it 
were. It begins with men doing great things, raising 
pyramids, building cities,* founding states. It opens 
with the Egyptian and Babylonian empires, and 
that, too, as new powers in fullest vigor, and pre- 
senting every appearance of youthful greatness. 
The proper names given to us, whether of men or 
places, have nothing of the cloudy, mythical aspect, 
but stand out with all the distinctness of veritable 
life. Less is known of the most early East, of India 
and China, but sufficient to warrant the belief, that 
by the Ganges, as well as by the Nile and the 


* (Four great cities are started in the very “ beginnin 
of Kimrod’s kingdom, Babel, and Erech, std Aoccad, nd 
Calnch in the land of Shinar,” Gen. x. 10. This is con- 
firmed by Herodotus. He speaks of it as a remarkable 
peculiarity of Assyria in bis day—the number and great- 
ner Ae a a ae oalr pe are ete mien in cat 
earli es, an 8 people who a on for grea 
structures—ece Herop., i. 178 Rawlinson regards this 
large number of important cities as one of *‘ the moet strik- 
ing features of tho Assyrian panies egal He shows, too, 
how remarkably it is confirmed by the modern discoveries 
among the vast Assyrian ruins: ‘“ py aS around Nine- 
veh wore Calah (Nimrud), Scripture Ca ; Dur i 
(Khorsabad); Tarbisa (Sherifkhan); Arbel (Arbtl); 
seh ‘Shamamek); and Asshur (Shirgut). Lower down, the 
banks of the Tigris exhibit an almost unbroken line of 
ruins from Tekrit to Baghdad, while Babylonia and Chaldea 
are throughout studded with mounds from north to south, 
the remains of the great capitals of which we rend in the 
inscriptions. Agnin, in ope Mesopotomia, between the 
Tigris and the Khabour, Mr. Layard found the whole coun- 
try covered with mounds, the remnants of cities belonging 
to the carly Assyrian period.” Rawtixson’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 243. These go back to the very ae of his- 
tory. They make history. There is none before th 
there is no historical place for them in later annals, when 
theee empires began to crumble, as they did at a very early 
period. So everything confirms the iden, that the pyra- 
mids and the great structures of Thebes and Memphis be- 
long to the very beginnings of Egyptian history. ey are 
monuments of the primeval men. From these ruins they 
Ke speak to us of a period of great action, of a vast ambi- 
on suddenly manifesting itself, and before which silence 
seigued over all the earth.—T. 


Euphrates, a young humanity was giving evidence 
of mighty bodily powers and high spiritual en : 
different, indeed, from the present, and presenting 
some aspects strange to our modern conceptions, vet 
very unlike the savage state, or a rise from such a 
state, had such a rise been ever shown in any ea:‘y 
or later history of the world. In brief—the first his- 
torical appearances of men upon the earth are at wav 
with this theory of savagism. Such independent 
emergings as are contended for do not now take 
place, and never have taken place within the times of 
known history. The savage condition, as has been 
said, and cannot be denied, is one ever sinking lower 
and lower, until aid is brought to it from without; 
and at the early time referred to there was no such 
aid except from a supernal and supernatural source. 

On either view, we are compelled to admit the 
fact of a great beginning of humanity on the earth. 
The primitive man was a splendid being—not scien- 
tific, nor civilized, in our modern sense of the words, 
but possessing great power, both of body and soul. 
He had all to learn, yet learned most rapidly. Re- 
searches among the earliest monuments sometimes 
astonish us by the suggestions they offer of a know}- 
edge supposed to belong only to modern times, or 
to which, in some cases, modern discovery has not 
yet reached. There is brought out evidence of re 
sults in the arts, in manufactures, and in the em 
ployment of mechanical aids, that we find it very 
difficult to account for. If we cannot believe them 
to have come from processes of investigation strictly 
scientific, then must we ascribe them to otner pow- 
ers of a high order, and in which we fail to surpass 
them—such as keen observation awake to every out- 
ward application of natural forces, most acute senses, 
and unrivalled manual skill. If it was the greatness 
of force and magnitude, it was greatness still, sach 
as was never attained to by any savage people iu 
historical times. These early men had great aims, 
they attempted es things, and they accomplished 
them rapidly. e have only to take this view, forti- 
fied as it is by Scripture and the early profane his- 
tory, to account for what seems so wonderful to 
some writers, and which has, drawn them to their 
long chronologies. As remarked elsewhere (p. 317), 
the history of human progress has ever been one of 
starts and impulses. Asin the geological ages, so 
also within historical times, there are periods in 
which more has been done in a few generations, 
than, under other circumstances, has been accom- 
plished in many centuries. Thus the time that in- 
tervened between the Scriptural flood and the first 
mention of the Egvptian monarchy, even as reckoned 
by the shorter chronology, may have brought on the 
world’s history faster than of comparative tor- 
por, such as have appeared in the varied annals of 
mankind. 

Again, there is an intrinsic difficulty in such 
views as that of Bunsen, which, when closely exam- 
ined, presents a greater incredibility than anything 
of which it professes to give the explanation. Ad- 
mitting such idea of emergence after ages of* unbis- 
torical savagism, still the questions arise: Why was 


as | Dot this more universal after it had commenced? 


Why did it not appear in other parts of the earth? 
Why did the early light confine itself to one people 
for so long a time, making Aiferaim historically 
what it is geographically and etymologically, the 
narrows, a line immense in length with the scantiest 
breadth? During these fifteen thousand years, or 
more, of monumental history, all the rest of the 
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earth was in comparative night. Established insti- 
tutions, a regular monarchy for ten thousand years, 
at least, king dap from king, or dynasty suc- 

dynasty, a political state unbroken for a 


period three times as long as the whole series of 


Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Roman, Mongolian, 
and Turkish empires—social orders uninterruptedly 
transmitted, records of all this preserved, monu- 
ments attesting it! It is incredible in itself—much 
more so when we consider the condition of the rest 
of the earth, even the nearest parts. In Egypt, 
ten thousand years of government, of civilization, of 
advanced agriculture, of social order, and all this 
time Greece, Italy, and even Asia Minor, in total 
darkoes3—uninhabited, or in the lowest unhistorical 
savagism! It is very hard to believe this. It pre- 
sents a marvel greater than anything recorded in 
Genesis about the origin and early condition of man- 
kind—greater for the imagination, far greater for the 
reason. Egyptian history would be like an Egyptian 
obelisk standing in the desert, spindling up to a vast 
height, whilst all around was desolation in the view 
that height presented. Such an antiquity in this one 
people, should we reason from it a priori, and con- 
nect with it the modern claim of progress, would 
throw out of proportion all the other chapters of 
history. It would bring the Roman empire before 
the days of Abraham, and make our nineteenth oen- 
tury antedate the Trojan war. 

These considerations do not only support the 
Bible chronology as prolonged in the LXX., but fur- 
nish an argument in favor of the still shorter Hebrew 
reckoning. Taking the primitive men as the Bible 
represents them, and the latter gives ample time for 
all that is recorded. Conne with this there is 


FOURTH 


another thought. How came this Hebrew chrono: 
ogy to present such an example of modesty as com- 
pared with the extravagant claims to antiquity made 
by all other nations? The Jews, doubtless, had, as 
men, similar national pride, eae them to magnify 
their age upon the earth, and run it up to thousands 
and myriads of years. How is it, that the people 
whose actual records go back the farthest have the 
briefest reckoning of all? The only answer to this 
is, that whilst others were left to their unrestrained 
fancies, this strange nation of Israel were under a 
providential guidance in the matter. A divine check 
held them back from this folly. A holy reserve, 
coming from a constant sense of the divine pupilage, 
made them feel that “we are but of yesterday,” 
whilst the inspiration that controlled their historians 
directly taught them that man had been but a short 
time upon the earth. They had the same motive 
as Others to swell out their national years; that they 
have not donc so, is one of the strongest evidences 
of the divine authority of their Scriptures. And 
how fair is their representation! Egypt, Babylon 
Assyria, Tyre, the early Javanic settlements, all 
starting about the same time, and from the same 
quarter of a late inhabited earth; this is credible, 
probable, making harmonious sacred and profane 
history. The other view of the long and lonely 
Egyptian dynasties is monstrous, out of all propor. 
tion—incredible. Had the Bible given such a Jong, 
narrow, solitary antiquity of twenty thousand, or 
even ten thousand, years, to the people whose his- 
tory it mainly assumes to set forth, it would, doubt- 
less, have called out the scoff of those whose sceptical 
credulity so easily receives the fabulous chronology 
of other nations.—T. L.) 


SECTION. 


The Tower of Babel, the Confusion of Languages, and the Dispersion of the Naticns 
a 


CHapter XI. 1-9. 


1 2 And the whole earth was of one language [lip], and of one speech.’ And it came to 
pass, as they journeyed” from the east’, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar, 


3 and they dwelt there. 


And they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick, and 


burn them thoroughly [literally toa burning]. And they had brick for stone, and slime had 


cS 


they for mortar | cement]. 


And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose 


top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name [a signal, sign of renown], lest we be 


© 0 J oO oO 


scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. And the Lord came down to see 
the city and the tower which the children of men had builded. And the Lord said, 
Behold, the people is one, and they have one language; and this they begin to do: and 
now nothing will be restrained from them, which they have imagined to do. 
us go down, and there confound their language [on the very spot], that they may not under. 
stand one another’s speech. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the 
face of all the earth; and they left off to build the city. Therefore is the name of it 


Go to, let 


called Babel* [for 5353, division of speech, confusion; other explanations: 52 52, gate of Bolus, da-n2, 
castle of Belus}, because the Lord did there confound the language of all the earth: and 
from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 
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() Ver. 1.—S"INY SND ANN TDD , one lip and one words, as near as our English can come toit. LXX., 


vecAog & cai Gury wia wact; Vulg., ladti wntus ef sermonwm corwmdem; the Syriac, pw datoo pe bas, 
one tongue and one speech ; and so the Targum of Onkelos, “Wt 55074 Ih yw. So Greek writers describe those 


who speak the same language as duéyAwrres and dpégevos. Rashi interprets 9°53 as referring to the thoughts and 
counsels rather than to language, regariing that as expressed by MH: “They came to an understanding,” or “into 
ome counsel,” FMN OXY 1X3; in which Vitringa agrees with him. Kaulen makes a labored distinction between TBD 
and 67°33, the first of which he refers to the subjective element in specch, producing the grammatical form, the other 
to the objective, or the words as the mailer of language. In proof, he cites such passages as Ps. xii. 8, Mth reo 


. Gp of flatteries ; Exod. vi. 12, uncircumcised lip ; Prov. xii. 19, ips of truth, etc.; Is. xxxiii. 19, MEW IP GD, deez of lip 
But these examples only show that, when there is no contrast intended, MHW, Up, may be taken generally for lamguage 
(like ingua, the tongue; see ver. 9, below), including not only words and pronunciation, but all of thought and expres- 
sion that belongs to it. To show that 69935 and MEW are not tautological here, he quotes Ps. lix. 13, JonpD "25, 


the word of their lips) But this is needless. It is clear that they are not tautological. They express two distinct ideas; 
and yet we may doubt whether there is intended such a philosophical antithesis as Kaulen would out, though most 
true in iteelf, and most important to be considored in the science of language. The first thought would be the other way, 


namely, that ="T (Adyos) denoted the subjective, and MB lip, the outward or objective in language; since the first is 


used of a thought, thing, subject, that which ts expressed, as wel] as the word or expression. The terms here are neither 
tautological, nor autithetical, but supplemental and intensive. It is the unity of language described in the most compre- 


hensive manner : one Jip, that is, one pronunciation, and the same words ("MN 65°93'1, every one of them (the plural 
taken distributively), that is, one name for each thing, and one way of speaking it. When they are put in direct con- 
trast, then MB, instead of the subjective element, as Kaulen maintains, would denote mere sound in distinction from 
sense, as in the phrase oonEy “SI, Is. xxxvi. 5; 2 Kings. xvili 20; Prov. xiv. 23—speech of the lips, that is, mere 
empty boasting, sound without sense.—T. L.] 

(? Ver. 2.—B3 032 , literally, in their pulling up. It is used of the taking up the stakes of a tent (sce it in its primary 
sense, Is, xxxviii 12), and is thus pictorially descriptive of a nomadic life, like the Arable (Loy . It is used of the 


marching in the idea lena Ra suggests here the idea of an encampment. The descendants of Noah had hitherte kept 
vo: cther m their rovings.—T, L.] 
[? C3 —rendered from the East. Armenia, the supposed landing-place of the ark, was northwest of Shinar. This 


hns led some to suppose, that the early human race made a detour through and so were travelling east when th 

came to Shinar. Pthors have reranled the ark-mountain as situated to the earl, a view which can only be maintained 
by supposing the naming of the Armenian Ararat to belong to a later od, as a transfer from an older and more east- 
crly region (see text, note p. . The original Scripture does not, of itself, determine the location as either east or west ; 
so that the Samaritan version, that makes it Serendib (in Ceylon) is not to be rejected, as in iteelf falee or absurd, any 
more than the Vulgate location in Armenia, or the Targum and Syriac mountains of Kardu, or the Arabian Mount J udi 


wherever that may have been. Rashi seems thus to have regarded jt when he interprets 01/92 asa journeying from 
DIP “WI (mountain of the East), mentioned just above, ch. x.80. Others would render 6'7}9%9 eastward, or to the east, refer- 


ring to such passages as Gen. xili. 11; Numb. xxxiv. 11; Josh. vii. 2; Judg. vili. 11, etc., in all of which, except the first, 
she tert denotes position instead of moving direction, and may, therefore, be regarded as determined from the standpoin:, 


real or assumed, of the narrator or deacriber. Bochart regards BIE as a name given to all the country beyond the 
Euphrates and Tigris, independent of the position of some parts of it in respect to other parts or to regions on the other 
side. This would seom the best way, if we must render 0°1/90 from the east. But there is an older sense to the root, 
which may well be regarded as intended here. This primary sense is ante, before, or in front of. Hence its application to 
time as well as to space. Tho old country is afterwards called the East, and 6o NOP becomes a word of local direction. 
This primary sense of anteriorily gives the idea here demanded, which is not 80 much any particular direction (the 
geography not being the thing chiefly in view), as it is the general idea of progress. As they journeyed onward, CNPC, 
right ahead, in their nomadic roving—from one before to another, or from the place before them to one still farther on— 
they found a M33, or plain country. Gen xili. 12 seems to be like this, and may be rendered in the same way: Abra- 
ham and Lot parted ; the former settled (38°) in the land where they were; or Abraham slopped, as we say in familiar 
English, but Lot journcyed on, CPD SD. Compare xi. 3, CW AW, and they stopped there (in Shinar), where 
=W"' is in a similar contrast to the nomadio word S35. Or it may be taken as a word of position : he pitched his tent 
eastward. In this place the Targum of Onkelos has RMD IPA, in the East, regarding it as denoting position. So 


also the Arabic | § ati f &- The LXX.,, the Vulgate; and the Syriac render it from the East_—T. L.] 


(* Ver. 9.—b3a Mut) NIP called its name Babel, 5>D OV) 72, because there he confounded (bale) = balbel) the 


lan eto. There is dlticulty, sometimes, in the etymologies given in the Hebrew Bible, but this seems to be a ro- 
marcanly clear and consistent one. It seems strange that Dr. Lange should show himself inclined to the other far-fetched 


derivation, which would make it mean either the “gate of Bel,” or “‘the gate of El.” Naming cities from the gate is not 
tho most carly way, though it came in afterwards, the gate becoming the important place of commercial: judicial, 
and political procedure. Schelling is right in saying that 3X3, (Ly, for gate, is confined alone to the Arabic, of all 
the Shemitic tongues. It is e-tirely unknown to the Hebrew, and if it is ever found in any very late Syriac, it comes 
from the comparatively inodern Arabio use. There is reason, too, to regard ba» notwithstanding a doubt exprosred by 
Rawlinson (Rawiixsox : Herod., i. p. 247), as the same with b93 , the deified power, or personage, that appears all over 


the East,—Baal, Lord, Master, and which becomes a general name for monarchs, like Pharaoh in _ In tho Baby- 
lonian, it becomes Bel or Belus; and in addition to the Phanician Baal, or Bal, (appearing in many Phoenician and C:ur- 
thaginian pro names, such as Hannibal, Adsrubal, etc.), we find a Lybian Belus (see Viro.: 4n., i. 621), a Lydian 
Bel, conn also with a Ninus (HERop., i. 7), besides the common apc fen appellation of the idol deity so worshipped. 
In view of these facts, there must be rejected the idea ofan carly Babylo monarch, to whom the name was exclusively 


given. They seem to have used the word in the plural, as the Phosnicians did (a%>35, Baalim), and this accounts for 
the form it takes, as expressed in Greek, in the Persx of Zscnr us, 657, BeAky dpxaios. Though with a cingular adjective, 
it can be nothing less than {°>359 (Baalin), or, as the whole would be expressed in the later Hebrew, "307971 PSTD. 


To make this vcry ancient and memorable name d33 (Babel) equivalent to the Arabic ch ws ; 53 5x3 or 553 =4, 
gate of Bel or Baal, would be greatly straining etymology as well ashistory. Had such a derivation been found in the 
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Bible, it would doubtless have been contemptuously rejected, by some who go so far from the Bible to get it. Nothmg 
can be more direct and consistent than the etymology given in Genesis. The verb 553 is the same with the intensive 


form 53553 , belbal, from which 533 is softened after becoming a fixed and oft-pronounced name. 
exactly like our word dbaddle, and its sense of confusion is probably secondary 
jetters and inte Ja, in the Grech as woll as to 


enema 
use. 


x ane Se sregna re 
and Bapfep are the same. Barbarian did not, o 


or who seems to hearer to babble. It was the place w men 
to belong to them all.—T. L.) 


11), though the name, as an onomatope, would seem still 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION. 


1. The literature: Bibelwerk, Matthew, p. 19. 
The present work, p. 119, where the title of Nie- 
buhr’s work should be more correctly given: “ His- 
tory of Assur and Babel.” Berlin, 1858. Kurtz: 
“History of the Old Testament.” Have, on the 
“Writing and Language of the Second Kind of Cu- 
neiform iptions.” Gottingen, 1855. J. Branpis, 
on the ‘Historical Results from the Deciphering of 
the Assyrian Inscriptions.” Berlin, 1856. Fanri: 
“The Origin of Heathendom and the Problem of ita 
Mission.”” Barmen, 1859. Thelatest: Kauten: “ The 
Confusion of es at Babel.” Mainz, 1861. 
Explorers of the ruins of Babylon, especially Rich, 
Ker-Porter, Layard, Rawlinson, Oppert. 

2. The history of the building the tower at Babel 
orms the limit to the history of the primitive time. 
t may be regarded as the genesis of the history of 

the human striving after a false outward unity, of the 
doom of confusion that God therefore imposed upon 
it, of the dispersion of the nations into all the world, 
and of the formation of heathendom as directly con- 
nected therewith. In the proper treatment of this 
there comes into consideration: 1. the relation of the 
historical fact-consistency of the representation to its 
universal symbolical significance for the history of 
the world, and to its special symbolical significance 
for the kingdom of God; 2. the relation of the fact 
itself to the common historical knowledge, as well as 
to the history of the kingdom of God; 8. the relation 
of the confounding, therein represented, to the original 
unity of the human race in its lan as well as to 
the multiplicity that originally lay in human specch ; 
4, the historical and archzological testimonies; 5. 
the reflection of the historical fact in the mythical 
stories. 

8. Kurtz correctly maintains (History of the Old 
Testament, p. 95) against H. A. Hahn, that this 
place forms the boun: between the history of the 

rimitive time and the history of the Old Testament. 
ently is the history of primeval religion distin- 
guished from the general history of the Old Testa- 
ment by definite monuments, namely, by the charac- 
teristic feature of the faith in promise, as presented 
in the genealogies, ai which faith Abraham, as 
the type of the patri religion, stands in contrast 
with Melchidezek, the type of the primitive religion, 
—even as the morning twilight of the new time 
stands in contrast with the evening twilight of the 
‘old. And so, too, according to Gal. iii. and Rom. iv., 
it is pot Moses who is the beginning of the covenant 
religion, but Abraham. Moreover, in the history of 
the tower-building there is brought out not only the 
ground form for the historical configuration the 
world is to assume, but also the contrast between 
heathenism and the beginnings of the theocracy. 
For the sake of this contrast, according to our view, 
ed pansy len be regarded ss belo ing to the 

t period from the beginnings of the Shemitic pa- 
triarchaliam ; altbough i ed in itself alone, 
and under the historical form of view of the Old Tes- 


4555, balbel, is ap 


from this early onoma- 
the itic tongues. Hence 


mean savage, but one who speaks a different aren 
My first became barbarians to each other (see 1 Cor. xiv. 


tament, it appears a8 an introduction to the history 
of Abraham. 
4. The genesis of the human striving after a 


false outward unity, or uniformity and conformity. 


As in the history of Cain, the first beginnings of cul- 
ture in the building of cities, in the discoveries and 
inventions of the means of living, of art, and of 
weapons of defence, were buried in their own cor- 
ruption (since the germs of culture, however law- 
ful in themselves, are overwhelmed in their ungodly 
worthlessness), and as in the history of Ni the 
post-diluvian beginnings of civilization, and of out- 
ward political institutions, were darkened by the in- 
dications of despotic violence, so also, in the history 
of the tower-building, must we distinguish the natu- 
ral striving of the human race after an essential 
unity, from their aberration in a bold and violent 
effort to obtain an outward consistency, an outward 
uniformity (or conformity rather) to be established 
at the cost of the inward unity, Dx.irzscH says cor- 
rectly (p. 810): “‘ the unity which had hitherto bound 
together the human family was the community of 
one God, and of one divine worship. This unity did 
not satisfy them; inwardly they had already lost it; 
and therefore it was that they strove for another. 
There is, therefore, an w y unity, which they 
sought to reach through such self-invented, sensual, 
outward means, whilst the very thing they feared 
they predicted as their punishment. In its essence, 
therefore, it was a Titanic heaven-defying undertak- 
ing.’ * The inward unity of faith ought to have been 
the centre of gravity, the rule and the measure of 
their outward unity. The historical form of their 
true unity was the religion of Shem; its concrete 
middle point was Shem himself. It sounds, therefore, 
like a derisive allusion to the despised blessing of 
Shem, when they say: Go to, let us build a tower for 
us, and make unto ourselves a name (a Shem). 
When, therefore, the tower-building, the false out- 
ward idea of unity is frustrated, then it is that 
Abraham must appear upon the stage as the effective 
middle point of humanity, and the preparer of the 
way for the unity that wastocome. Abraham forms 


# (The more carefally tho peculiar language of this Ba- 
bel history is considered, and es y its heaven-defying 
look, the more probable will appear the view chy ola A 
Bryant, which regards it as the origin of the heathen fab 
of war of che genre cone tne . The war of the 
Titans was probably the same, though it a oe asa dupli- 
cate of the event in the Greek mythology. latter, hows 
ever, being set forth as the more ancient event, may, with 
some reason, be referred to the antediluvian rebellion de- 
scribed in Gen. vith. Both of these must have 
some historical foundation in actual human history; for 
nothing can be more wild in itself, or more inconsistent with 
what we know, or may conceive, of the earliest thinking, 
than those representations of allegorical wars of which some 
writers are so fond. In the first period of human men 
were too much occupied with the + actual, and thu is 
shown by the very tions of the form which it as- 
sumed in history. Myth-making and allegorizing came in 
afterwards. The war of ideas, of which some shows 
a previous philosophizing, however crude. The sight of 
great physical convulsions may have suggested some of these 
stories; but the actual occurrence of great events in human 
history was their more probable source.—T. L.] 
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the theocratic contrast to the heathen tower-building. 
Since that time, however, the striving of human na- 
ture has ever taken the other direction, namely, to 
establish by force the outward unity of humanity at 
the expense of the inward, and in contradiction to it; 
this has appeared as well in the history of the world 
monarchies as in that of the hierarchies. The his- 
tory of Babel had its iey in the city of Cain, 
its symbol in the building of the tower, its beginnin 
in the Babylonian world-monarchy; but its end, 
according to Rev. xvi. 17, falls in the “last time.” 
The contrast to this history of an outward force- 
unity is formed by Shem, Abraham, Zion, Christ, the 
Church of believers, the bride of Christ, according 
to Rev. xxi. 2, 9. ° 
5. The genesis of the ca ae i to which it was 

doomed by God. e germinal multiplicity, as con- 
tained in the unity of the human race, is to be re- 
garded as the natural basis of the event. We can- 
not, as has been attempted by Origen and others, 
derive an organic division of the nations in their 
manifold contrasts (and just as little the varicd multi- 
plicity of life in the world) from tbe fall merely, or 
from human corruption. To this effect it is well ob- 
served by Delitzsch, that ‘even without that divine 
and miraculous interposition, the one original lan- 
guage, by virtue of the abundance of gifts and powers 
that belong to humanity, would have run through an 
advancing process.of enrichment, spiritualization, and 
diversity.” This germinal multiplicity forms, there- 
fore, the other side, or the higher, spiritual side, in 
the confusion of languages; but this, too, we must 
distinguish in its genesis and in its world-historical 
consequences. Since the Babylonian tower-building 
denotes the genesis of the national separations as 
the genesis of heathendom (but not the monstrous 
development of heathendom which goes on through 
the ages), so, in like manner, does it denote the 
esp of the speech-confounding, but not its great 

evelopment in the course of time, This genesis, 
however, is to be considered in reference to the fol- 
lowing points: 1. With the violent striving after an 
outward unity there is connected the crushing of the 
diversity. 2. This violent suppression calls out, by 
way of reaction, the effort and intensity‘of the diver- 
sifying tendency, or the conflict of spirits. 8. With 
this conflict of spirits there develops itself, also, the 
contrast of varying views and modes of expression. 
4. The disordered and broken unity becomes dis- 
solved into partial unities, which form themselves 
around the middle points of tribal affinity, and so 
form their watchwords. Thus far on the pro- 
cess of dissolution, in the sin and guilt of the strife 
after an outward unity. But here comes in the 
divine judgment in its miraculous imposition: the 
spirits, the modes of conception, the modes of ex- 
pression, the tongues themselves, are all so confound- 
ed, that there becomes a perfect breach of unity, and 
more than this, a hostile springing apart of unfet- 
tered elements that had been bound up in a forced 
unity. So did the divine doom establish a genesis 
in the confusion of langunges—a genesis which after- 
wards, in the course of time, came to its full develop- 
ais Th of the di he 

° 6. The genesis of the dispersion of the peoples tn 
all the world, and of the formation fe ioeun 
that from thence began. In opposition to the cen- 
tripetal force of humanity, impaired by its own 
supertension and the outward alicnating tendency, 
comes now the reaction of the morbid centrifugal 
power set free by the sentence of God. So com- 


mence the national ons of antiquity, setting 
away from the centre of community, forming in this 
a contrast to the migrations of the Christian time, 
which maintain their connection with the centre of | 
humanity, the host of the Christian church. In 
greater and smaller waves of migration do the na- 
tions scatter abroad, and grow widely diverse in their 
separate Jands, and in the midst of the views which 
they awaken ; and this to such a degree that every- 
where they lose themselves in a-peculiarly paganistic 
autochthonic consciousness, or, a8 it may be generally 
styled, a servile life of nature. The line of Shem 
is least affected by the drawing of this centrifugal 
power. It extends itself slowly from Babylon, in a 
small degree to the east, and in great part to the 
southwest. The main stream of the Hamites takes 
a southwestern direction towards Canaan and Africa ; 
another stream appears to have turned itself east- 
wardly over Persia and towards India. The great 
stream of the Japhethites goes first northward, in or- 
der to divide itself into a western and an eastern 
current; apart, however, in all probability, taking 
a still more northern direction, until, through upper 
Asia, it reaches the New World. The most evident 
division of the Shemites is into three parts, which 
still reflect themselves in the three main Shemitic 
languages, The fundamental separation has gone 
on into wider separations; for example, into the 
division of the Indian and the Persian Arians. These 
divisions are, in, in a great degree, effaced by 
combinations which proceeded from the contrast 
between earlier and later migrations in the same di- 
rection. So, for cxample, in eastern Asia, the Ja- 
phethites appear to have supervened upon the Ham- 
ites, in Asia Minor and Persia upon the Shemites; 
and so, in many ways, have the earlier Japhcthite 
features been overlaid and set aside bythe later. In 
Canaan, on the other hand, the Hamites appear tu 
have supervened upon the original Shemitic inhabit- 
ants; and then, again, at a later date, the Israelites 
supervened upon the Hamitic Canaanites. 

The most direct consequence of this dispersion 
of the nations was the formation of races, in which 
different factors codperated: 1. The family type ; 2. 
the spiritual direction; 3. the climate in its strong 
effect upon the physical ground-forms which were 
yet in their state of childlike flexibility. A further 
consequence was the formation of ethnographical 
contrasts in civilization. In reference to this there 
must be distinguished : 

1) The contrast between the savage nations who 
had me utterly unhistorical, or perfectly sepa- 
rated from the central humanity, and the historical 
nations. 

2) The contrast of barbarian nations who for a 
long time preserved a state of negative indifference 
as compared with the nations that were within the 
community of culture. 

8) The contrast presented by the nations and. 
tribes of isolated culture, as compared with the cen- 
tralized culture, or that of the world monarchies as 
it appeared in its latest form, the Greeco-Romap- 
humanitarian sphere of culture. 

4) The contrast presented by the nations of this 
centralized culture, or as it finally appeared in the 
Greeco-Roman-humanitarian culture, as compared 
with the central theocratic people of cultus or re- 
ligion. 

The last contrasts reveal, as the second conse- 
quence, a double counterworking against the pagan- 
istic isolization ; the first is a tendency to the outer 
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wiity (world-monarchy), the other a tendency to the 
inner unitv (theocracy). A third consequence was 
the war between them. 

4. The relation of the historical Laer 
of the Biblical representation to tts symbolical signi 
lies or the universal hi of the world. It is 

t to determine the chronological order of the 
tower-building in the Biblical history ; it is still more 
difficult to fix its place in the universal secular hia- 
tory. It is, however, more easy to do this when we 
assume that the history of the tower-building was 
that of a gradually elapsing event, which is here all 
comprehended in its germinal transition-point (as the 
commencing turning-point), conformably to the rep- 
resentation of the religious historico-symbolical his- 
toriography. Following the indications of the Bible 
itself, we must distinguish two periods: first, the 
founding of Babel, in consequence of an ungodly 
centralization fancy of the first human race, and the 
catastrophe of the commencing dissolution that 
thereby came in; secondly, the despotic founding of 
the kingdom of Babel by Nimrod, as connected with 
it, Add to this a third, which is in like manner at- 
tested by the Bible, namely, the further development 
of Babel as it continued on in spite of the disper- 
sion, and to whose tness the stories of Ninus 
and Semiramis, as well as the world-historical ruins 
of Babylon bear testimony. It is in perfect accord- 
ance with the theocratic historiography, that events 
which occupy periods are comprehended in the ger- 
minal points of their peculiar epochs. As this is the 
case with the tower-building, so does it also hold true 
of the confusion of languages, and the dispersion of 
the nations. In regard now to this germinal point 
especially, it has been wrongly placed in the days of 
Peleg, in supposed accordance with what was said, 
ch. x. 25, concerning the meaning of the name Peleg. 
Keil computes that Peleg was born one hundred 
years after the flood, and draws from thence the wider 
conclusion, that “in the course of one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and eighty years, and in the 
rapid succession of births, the descendants of the 
three sons of Noah, who were already married and 
a hundred years old at the time of the flood, must 
have already so greatly multiplied as to render cred- 
ible their proceeding to build such a tower ” (p. 120). 
In respect to the third designated period of the tower- 
building, Delitzsch thus remarks in relation to the 
Biblical interpretation of the name Babel (for Balbel, 
apilpel form in which the first Lamed has fallen 
out): “* The name Babel denotes the world city where 
men became dispersed into nations, as the name Je- 
rasalem denotes the city of God, where they are 
again brought together as one family. As the name 
Jerusalem obtains this sense in the light of prophecy, 
so is the name given to Babel, no matter whether 
with or without the design of the first namer, a sig- 
nificant hiero-glyph of that judgment of God whi 
was interwoven in the very origin of this world-city, 
and of that tendency to an ungodly unity which it 
has ever manifested. That the name, in the sense 
of the world-city itself, may denote something else, 
is not opposed to this. The Etymologicum Magnum 
derives it &d rod BnAov, and 80, according to Masu- 
di, do the learned Persians and Nabateans. It has, 
accordingly, been explained as the gate or the house, 
or, according to Knobel, the castle of Belus (2 equal 
to 32 or M2, or “2 for M2°2). Schelling’s re- 
mark that bad in the sense of gate is peculiar to the 
Arabian dialect, is without ground ; it is just as much 


Aramaic as Arabic, The verb =3, intrare, like t8 
ascendere, is a very old derivative from N32, inire, 
But Rawlinson and Oppert have shown, on the au: 
thority of the inscriptions, that the name of the god 
is not 53, but dx (the Babylonian Phoenician 
Kronos), and 532, therefore, denotes the gate of 
El.” If the development of heathenism, in a relig- 
ious sense, and, therefore, the development of idol- 
atry, is regarded as a gradual process, the heathen- 
ish tendency at the time of Nimrod could not have 
been far advanced. Its more distant beginning is 
probably to be placed in the very time of the catas- 
trophe; for the confusion of fundamental religious 
views may, in general, furnish of itself an essential 
factor in the confusion of languages. 

On the situation of the land of Shinar and Baby- 
lon this side of the Euphrates, compare the Manuals 
for the old geography by Forbiger and others. 
Concerning the ruins of the old 1, and Babel 
itself, compare Winer’s “‘ Real Lexicon,” the “ Dic- 
stent for Christian People,” and Hrrzoa’s “ Real 
Encyclopedia,” under the article “Babel.” In like 
manner D p. 212; Kwosrz, p. 127, and 
the catalogue of literature there given. 

8. The special symbolic significance of Babel 
the kingdom fh Here ii scngpey ge hed 
guished the following : 1. The significance of 
the tower-building ; 2. the Babel of Nimrod, or the 
despotic form of empire, and its tendency to con- 
quest; 3. the significance of the world-monarchy of 
Nebuchadnezzar; 4. the Old Testament symbolic 
interpretation of Babel (Ps. cxxxvii.; Is. xiv.; Jer. 
L; Dan. ii. 87; vii. 4; ); 5. The New-Tes- 
tament apocalyptic Babylon (Rev. xiv., xvi., xvii.). 
Throughout Holy Scripture, Babel forms a world- 
historical antithesis to Zion. 

9. The relation of the confounding, as presented, 
to the original unity of the human race, as also to the 
original multiplicity as lying at the foundation of 
human The two poles by which the catas- 
trophe of the speech-confounding are limited, are 
the following: In the first place, even after the con- 
fasion of there exists a fundamental unity ; 
there is the logical unity of the ground-forms of lan- 

(verb, substantive, etc.), the rhetorical unity 
ef figurative modes of expression, the lexical unity 
of kindred fundamental sounds, the grammatical 
unity of kindred c families, such as the 
Shemitic, the Indo-Germanic, and the historical 
unity in the blending of different idioms; as, for 
example, in the xowh, or common dialect, there are 
blended the moet diverse dialects of the Greek ; so 
in the New-Testament Greek, to a certain extent, the 
Hebrew and old Greek; in the Roman languages, 
Latin, German, and Celtic dialects; so, also, in the 
English; in the Lutheran High German, too, there 
are different dialects of Germany. Science takeg 
for its reconciling medium an ideal unity from the 

ing of the separations; faith sup a real 
unity, and so, finally, Christendom and the Bible 
In the second place, however, it must be acknowl- 
edged that in the original manifoldness of human 
power and views there was already indicated a mani- 
foldness of different modes of expression. ‘‘In- 
deed,” says Delitzsch, “ even if this wonderful divine 
interposition had not taken place, the one primitive 
speech would not have remained in stagnant immo- 
bility. By reason of the richness of the gifts that 
are stored in humanity, it would have run through a 
process of progressive self-enrichment, spiri 


tien, development, and manifold diversity; but now, 
when the linguistic unity of humanity was 
gether with its unity in God, and with it, also, the 
unity of an all-defining consciousness, there came, in 
the place of this multiplicity in unity, a breaking up, 
a cleaving asunder, where all connection seems lost, 
but which, nevertheless, through a thousand indices, 
points back to the fact of an original oneness. For, 
es Schelling says, confusion of language only origi- 
nates wherever discordant elements which cannot 
attain to unity can just as little come from one an- 
other. In every developing speech the original unity 
works on, even as the i y shows; a 


ment, the South American Indians are ap ing, 
as tribes that can never beeome nations, and whic 
are yet a living witness of a complete and inevitable 
disorganization ” (Dz.irzscH, p. 114, 115). In ao- 
cordance with the religious character of 


of languages under- 
standing. Languages expressive mainly of the sub- 
jective, languages of objective, those of an 
uous directness, and those of acute or ingen- 
ious aceommodation, must very soon present great 
ss yee he original hich 
n re to the origi Ww pre- 
ceded the confusion, and f ita ground, the 
learned men of the Jewish Synagogue, and after 
them, the church fathers, as well as many orthodox 
theologians (among the moderns with some limita- 
tion, Pareau, Havernik, Von Gerlach, Baumgarten), 
have expressed the opinion that the Hebrew was the 
of the primitive time and of Paradise, and 
that it was propagated after the flood by the race 
ee rave On the serait however, it is org 
t Abraham himself did not originally speak He- 
brew, but Aramaic.* ‘On this account,” says De- 
litzach, “‘ we must regard as better grounded the po- 
sition of the Syriac, Aramaic, and Persian writers, 
that the Syriac, or the Nabatean, was the primitive 
speech, and that in the confusion of tongues it was 
still retained as the language of Babylon. But, 
moreover, the Shemitic in ite general acceptation,” 
he continues, “‘ cannot lay claim to that perfection 
which must have belonged to the primitive speech. 
We find nothing to urge against the supposition that 
the original pag Fs such, may have become lost 
ia those that are historically known” (Dexrrzscu, 
p. 8316; Ker, p. 119). Nevertheless, we do not be- 
lieve that this supposition receives any strength from 
what is a mere prejudice, namely, that in respect to 
its structure the paradise must have been 
& very perfect one. The speech of holy innocence 
has no need to prove its claims through forms devel- 
oped with great exactness. As the Shemitic verbal 
forms lie in the middle between the monosyllabic 
character of the Chinese and the polysyllabio char- 
acter of the Indo-Germanic ; as they carry with 


bes er could, at this time, have been no grea 

ence een Hebrew and Aramaic. Even in the days of 
Jacob and La 
since they appear 
very ning of Jacob’s residence. Afterwards, when 
they parted, they gave two different names (7953 and 
RMP 39, Gen. xxx. 47) to the monumental heap 
of stones ; but in so , they probably sought as much 
diversity as the in their respective dialects 
Sane neo aa 


lost, to- | of 
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themselves, also, in a high degree, that impression 
immediateness, of pea eabesdias of the sensible 
presentation of the spiritual, of the spiritualizing of 
the sensible, so, without doubt, do they lie specially 
near to the ground-form of different national tongues, 
In respect to the relation of the different 
there may be com the following writings as 
specially belonging to the subject, namely: Dz. 
LitzscH : “‘Jeschurun;” First: “ Concordance ;” 
“Treatises of Kunic,” Ennzst Renan ; see Da 
p. 682, Besides these, Kauten, p. 70 (The Hebrew 
in its peculiar character stands nearest to the cor 


ception of the primitive speech 
Zahn, in his treatise (“‘The Kingdom of God,” p. 
90), presents a clear idea of the ity of different 


“The great ‘Language Atlas’ of Balbi 
is desi on the most carefully considered princi- 
ples (Paris, 1826). After a keenly investigated di- 
vision of language and dialect, he designates eight 
hundred and sixty as spoken on the earth, 
namely, fifty-three in pe, one hundred and fifty- 
three fa, Asta. one inndred and Giveesi in Altics, far 
hundred and twenty-two in America, one hundred 
and seventeen in the fifth portion of the world; and 
yet at this day must the whole sum be taker ata 
greater number, especially in consequence of re 
searches in Africa.” Kaulen. Linguistic investiga 
tions that belong here are connected with the names 
of Herder, Adelung, Vater, Klaproth, Balbi, Remi 
sat, W. Von Humboldt, Schleicher, Heyse, Bopp, 
Steinthall, Pott, Schott, Ewald, Fiirst, Bunsen, Max 
Miller, Jones, Oppert, Haug, and others. In favor 
of the original unity of as against Pott 
and others who call it in question, sce KavLEy, p 
26; ‘ Treatises on the Origin of Languages,” by the 
same author, p. 106. : 

me The on eae and sbi abe dean —— 
act 0 confusion of languages. BUNSES: 
brent hid Philology would have been compelled 
to set forth as a postulate the supposition of some 
such division of in Asia, especially on the 
d of the relation of the tian language to 
e Shemitic, even if the Bible not assured ws 
of the truth of this great historical event It is 
truly wonderful, it is matter of astonishment, [It 8 
more than a mere astounding fact,] that something 
so purely historical [and yet divinely fixed], something 
so conformable to reason, [and yet not to be con- 
ceived of as a mere natural development], is here 
related to us out of the oldest primeval period, and 
which now, for the first time, through the new st 
ence of philology, has become capable of being his- 
torically and philosophically explained.” Between 
this history and the previous chapter must lie the 
primitive history of the eastern Asiatics, namely, 
the time of the formation of the Chinese language, 
that primitive speech that has no formative words, 
that is, no inflecting forma. The Chinese can hardly 
take rank as a radical language, but only ass very 
ancient and strikingly one-sided ramification. To 
the linguistic testimonies there may be added the fact 
that Babylon became the oldest world-monarchy; 
there is also its very ancient fame, and the fact that 
the influence which went out from Babylon has in 
the most varied forms pervaded the whole history 
of the world, to say nothing of its giant ruips 
the desolation which has so long rested as a judg- 
ment gee them.” the conffusion of langwage 
11. mirroring of the confusion © 
as found tn the teal stories. Seo De.itzscH, P- 
813; Ltcnen, p. 278; Evususics, Preperaiio, 
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14. Asypemus: ‘‘ Some say that the men who first 
eame forth from the earth, being confident in their 
greatness and strength, and despising the gods in 


their fancied estimation of their own powers, under- 
took to build a high tower in the place where Baby- 
lon now is. They would already have made a near 
approach to the Heavens, had not the winds come to 
the help of the gods and overturned their tower. 
Its ruins have received the name of Babylon. Men 
had hitherto sl tyrne but ar Frosch but ead 
the purpose of the gods, speech became di- 
verse; to this belongs the war that broke outthe- 
tween Kronos and Titan. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Vers. land 2. The settling in the land of 
Shinar.—The whole earth, that is, the whole hu- 
man race.—One language and one ar 
more literally, one Hp and one kind of words). 
The form and the material of lan were the 
game for all_—From the Hast rend 
towards 


ers, | 
the Hast. Our margin, Bastward).— 


From the land of Ararat, southeast (OUPD as one 
word: the land of, or from the East).—A plane. 
—For them, as they came from the highlands, the 
plane was the low country, a valley plane ("Sp3).— 
Ghimar, the same as Babylonia, though extending 
farther northward.—And they dwelt there.—The 
erence for the hill country does not appear to 
ve belonged to the young humanity. Under the 
most obvious points of view, convenience, fertility, 
and easier capability of cultivation, seem to have 
given to these chil of nature a preference for 
the plain. Even at this day do the uncultivated in- 
habitants of the hills sometimes manifest the same 
choice. In this respect Babylon had for them the 
charm of extraordinary fruitfulness. Zann (“ King- 
dom of God,” p. 86) gives extracts from Hippocrates 
and Herodotus in proof of the singular productive- 
ness of this land of the palm, where the grain yields 
from two hundred to three hundred fold. Thence 
came luxury, which was followed by the cultivation 
of the paradisaical gardens (Gardens of Semiramis 
and a life of sensuality, together with a sensual re- 
ligious worship. 

“2. Vers. 8 and 4. The building of the tower. 
--They said one to another, Go to.—Expressive 
of an animated, decided undertaking.—Let us 
make brick.—The plain was deficient in stones, 
whereas, on the contrary, it abounded in a clayey 
soil which would serve for making bricks, and as- 
phaltum, which was good for mortar. They burnt 
them to stone instead of merely hardening them in 
the sun, which otherwise was the more obvious prac- 
tice.—And they said (again) Go to.—Their suc- 
cess in preparing bricks for their dwellings encour- 
aged them to go farther. They resolved upon the 
building of a city, and a tower whose top may reach, 
ete. At the ground of this there evidently lies the 
impression of immensity as derived from the Baby- 
lonian plane, which actually, in its t extent, as 
some travellers have described it, gives the concep- 
tion of the sublime. The visible middle point of 
the same must have been the tower, standing up as 
a sign of unity for the whole human race. Accord- 
ing to the representation, therefore, the worda, “ even 
to the heaven,” would mean that the heaven was 
regarded as something that could be reached; al- 


| ture of Babel everywhere, whether upon 


)} into an immov 


though at a later period such language occurs in a 
hyperbolical sense.—And let us make us a name. 
—The expression bY) i> Mwy denotes the appoint 
ing or establishing for one’s self a signal of renown 
(Is. lxiii. 12, 14; Jer. xxxii. 20). The sign of secu 
rity shall be for them, at the same time, a sign of 
their fame, and thus, doubtless, would they give 
themselves a name as a people.—Lest we be soat- 


peo 
tered abroad.—Not only as a visible signal, but by 


the glory of its fame shall the tower hold them to- 
er. This is the expression of the political and 
popular feeling of antiquity; in the pride of the na- 
tional spirit the individual is lost with his st 
and bis conscience. Such is the characteristic fea- 
the Euphra- 
tea, the Tiber, or the Seine. The individual with his 
convictions, his freedom, his personality, must be 
wholly sacrificed to the name of uniformity, whether 
it be worldly or ecclesiastical. What is said ae 
relates not merely to an ungodly, arbitrary, amb 
tious, individually titanic undertaking, but to the 
first introduction of that atheistical and antichristian 
principle which would not merely promote the pros- 
perity and authority of the whole in connection with 
the well-being and the freedom of the individual per- 
son, but also make the individual an involuntary 
sacrifice td ipa which becomes, in that way, a 
false unity, as well as a false idol placed on the 
tbrone of the living God,—and this whether it be 
called Babel, Rome, the Church, or “la grande 
netion.” GdETHE: 


Unileas love shal] make them ono.”’ 


Or we may adopt as a various reading, 
When love of glory makes them one, 


The question here relates to the destruction, in their 
very principles, of the Shemitio call to religion, and 
the Japhethic tendency to civilization, by a Hamitio 
confounding of religion and culture, to the obstruc- 
tion of the true progress of the world and of the 
state, by resolving the constitution of human history 
i Hamitic naturalism. <Acoo 

to Knobel, the whole significance of the fact becomes 
resolved into one view. “This view (he says) the 
author imputes to them after the event, since Baby- 
lon, that most splendid city, as the Greeks regarded 
it (Heron. i. 178), did, indeed, redound to the fame 
of its builders, but, at the same time, would thereby 
furnish a proof of their impious pride.” And yet, 
even in Knobel, the world-historical substratum in 
the representation very clearly appears, when he 
says, that “according to Berosus and Eupolemus, 
there were stories among the Chaldzans that those 
who were saved in the flood, when they came to 
Babylonia, again restored the place, and especially 
built there a high tower. For that purpose there 
met together in Babylonia diverse masses of people, 
etc.” He proceeds to say, moreover, that Babylon 
in later times became the central point of the na- 
tions, that it was, besides, a very ancient city, that 
two thousand years before Semiramis it was built for 
the son of Belus, and that, by reason of its huge 
ro: its temple of Belus, its high tower, and 
its dissolute morals giving it the appearance of the 
very home of sin (Curtivs, v. 1, 86), as well as on 
account of its name, it had a peculiar fitness for the 
Scriptural author’s narration. The symbolical sig- 
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nificance, however, of the appearance of Babylon, as 
matter of fact, is, in this way, wholly effaced. 

8. Vers. 5-8. The intervention of Jehovah, his 
counsel and his act. Without the thought of any 
Jehovistic document, it would be readily conceived 
that the frustration of such an undertaking must 

from God as Jehovah, the founder and pro- 
tector of the divine kingdom. The coming down * 


# (Ver. 5.719 “M34, And God came down. The Tar- 


gum of Onkelos renders this 2 “DAMN, and Jehovah was 
f. So most of the other Jew- 


mantfested, or revealed hi 
ish authorities. They derived the idea, probably, from such 

as Hosea v. 15, where the opposite expression seems 
to represent God as retiring, and leaving the world to itself: 
"QPS bx MAW Tek. I will go and return to my 


eee So in the seventh verse, Onkelos renders it, Come, 
us be revealed. The Arabic follows the Targum, and has 
Asis fylas. Compare also Micah i. 8, MIMD 
S205 ioipag XiIT HIT, “For lo, Jehovah goes forth 
from his place, and comes down and walks n the high 
laces of the earth.” There is a spirituality in Rab 

Bchelomo’s interpretation of this which is lacking in most 
ian commentators. ‘It represents God,” he says, 

“as coming down from his throne of mercies, D°SM" ROS , 
to his throne of judgment,” 9°77 NOD, as though the one 
were in the serene upper heavens (comp. Ps. exiil. 6), and 
the other nearer to the sphere of this turbulent earth,—im- 
plying also that the divine mercy is more retired, less visi- 
e to the sense, because more general and diffused, though 
seen by the eye of faith as sen aa: Beto upon the just and 
the unjust, whilst God’s judgments in the world are more 
manifest, more extraordinary, more palpable to the sense. 
It is “‘ his strange work,” SWIG “Vi , Ia xxviii. 21; INTIS 
M272), “his extraordinary doing.” The commentary of 
Aben Ezra on 3%", Gen. xi. 5, is very noteworthy: “This 
is thus s@id, because every thing that takes place in the 
world below depends from the powers that are a 3 esis 
ecen in what is said (1 Sam. ii. 8) MID"5P WDM OND, 
from the Heavens events are (in our English Ver- 
sion it is given very poorly, actions are weighed). Where- 
fore God is said to ride upon the heavens (DOW 391%, 
Deut. xxxiii. 36); for thus the Scripture speaks with the 
to of men.’”” With this citation of Aben Ezra, comp. 
Ps. Ci open agatt eran paate the Heavens by 
his name Jah,” although many modern commentators differ 
from the Jewish ih their rendering of MIAN. The riding 
on the Heavens is pl Sapere by the commentator on Aben 
Eara, as referring to the outer sphere (according to the astro- 
logical technics), in which there are inherent the higher 
or ultimate causalities, ag Rabbi Tanchum says miss>9 
should be rendered in the verse above quoted, 1 Sam. ii. $ 
(sce Tancuum: “Comment.” Lam. {. 12), or FIDO, de- 
pa or rerning causalities, as it is explained by him 
see 1 xil. 15). Similar interpretations are given by 
the Jewish commentaters of such words as ny » ver. 7, 
Go to now, Let us go down. They are used to express the 
most direct opposition between ways and thoughts of 
men and those of God. Says Rabbi Schelomo: “It is 
MIO “42S MID, measure for measure (par pari). Let 
us build up, say they, and scale the heavens; let us go down, 
says God, and defeat their impious thought.’”” Other Rab- 
bins, and Jewish » have a method of laine 
ing such pas by a very concise yet most eignifcant 
phrase. This mode of representing things, more RO, 
they call S233 yi) , the language or “ tongue of the 
event,” or the action speaking. Thus Rabbi Tanchum 
characterizos the words MR" XD “ITN the Lord not see it, 


T 

Lam. iii, 36, a8 JL oS) y the tongue or speech of 
the condition (the supposed language of the wicked actions 
just before described), whether regarded as actually uttered 
ornot. Thus here, God speaks in what he does, in most di- 
rect contrariety to the ways and thonghts of men. The 
event to be narrated by the sacred historian is the divine 
intervention in counteraction of human wickedness and folly. 
hee intelligible, it necessarily includes some statement of 


divine thoughts or purposes, as inseparable parts of the 
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of Jehovah forms a grand contrast to the rebellious 
uprising of the Babylonians with their tower. The 
higher they build, so much deeper, to speak anthro- 
popathically, must he descend that he may rightly 
look into the matter. Moreover, the expression go 
to, as used by God, forms an ironical contrast to the 
two-fold go fo (M2 , come on, give way now), as used 
by the Babylonians. The one nullifies the other and 


res geste. This must be done after the manner of men, or? 


cannot be done at all. These divine purposes and acts are, 
therefore, represented as speaking. they do speak ; 
and this say most emphatically. It is analo- 


what th 
sous tothe frequent ubege in Hamers Greek of gua, te 
speak, for otoza:, to think ; and, in Hebrew, of "35, word, 
for eg aentte thing,—a connection of ideas which is obvious 
in the lish think and thing, as also in the German ding 
and denken. This of the event, if it would be ex- 


wer, and not alone of the human me 
dium. But in such narrations as these, nothing could better 
describe the rhetorical iarity than this formola of the 


Jewish critics. It is “ language of the occasion,” not as 
uttered objectively, or heard subjectively, but still as virtu- 
ally representing most important parts of the evont. 
ose who are offended at such a style cannot consie- 
short of a denia) of a]l revelation, as cither actual 
or ble. When we make the objection, we should com 
sider how far it Not only is there shut out the - 
thought of any direct divine intervention in the world’s 
history, but also every idea whatever of any divine action 
or personality. Look at the question carefully, and we are 
compelled to say that thinktng, in any such way as we think, 
and even knowing, in the sense of any particular nition 
of anything finite as apes as truly prighl ae thi = 
ercises as remembering and speaking. y pitiabdle, 
re, when Rosenmiller, and other commentators like 
him, indulge in their usual apologising and patronizing 
talk about the simple belief of the early agcs, deos descendere, 
sione tur, ad human 


see, eto.”” How far have we poh in these Seaport, beyond 
these simple “early peoplef’? What advantage has the 
most rationa commentator over them in the use of an 
ghout d vine th nan in “ora lity crew e 

out den e divine mality op on 

or bringing in tom impliedly and essentially 
thropopathic on the other. is as much for 


accomplishment of e purposes, or he provided means in the 
course of his general vidence, or government of nature 
and the world, for an end, This, it may be 


would have sounded better, and better preservad the dignity 
of the Scripture. But what is an intervention, but a comll 
between, and a prevention but a going before, and a . 
ing, or & providence, but a loo into, a coming down to 
see what the children of men are doing! We gain nothing 
by them. Instead of helping the matter, our most philosoph- 
the substituting of worn-out 
images had faded out, or ceased 
Kage fed other language equally repre 
ea, whilst excelling in that tes 


mero notions, having no meaning or value except a8 
¥ ri ogioal equation. We wo 


e equilibrium of a 1 _ We wou 
ve the Bible to us bsg arses Bb “‘the infinite ir 
telli conditions the finite; the divine power the con- 
» But hear how 


serving principle ever immancnt in nature. r 
Fetter the Scripture says this: “the God of old is thy 


this style. It 
et equal to any other a8 & 
strictly ineffable, that 34, uB- 


the world. 
is a mode of diction ever 
representative of that which is 
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turns it against them.—This they begin to do, 
and now nothing will be restrained from 
them.—This reminds us of the declaration : Adam is 
become like one of us. Under the form of spprehen- 
sion there lies an ironical expression of the conscious 
certainty of the divine rule—And the Lord came 
down.—Delitzsch here again reminds us that (ac- 
cording to Hoffman) Jehovah, after the judgment 
of the flood, had transferred his throne to the 
heaven. Keil, however, correctly finds, at least in 
this place, only the anthropopathic expression of the 
divine interposition Behold, the people is one.— 
G3, connection, community. The people, as a com- 
munity, physically self-unfolding, is called "13 (from 
3, probably in the sense of mound-like, extending, 
owelling *); the people, as an ethical community, a 
State, as constituted by an idea, is called 69, from BOS 
to bind ther, to associate).—They begin to do. 
a indieation of the pars Babel in the world’s 


interpose not, the 
prospect is opened, that the pride and confidence of 
men will advance with extreme rapidity towards 
the destruction of freedom, of the personal life, 
of the divine seed and dom.—Let us go down 
and there confound e.— Upon 
the descent of Jehovah in his beholding, there fol- 
lows his descent in his counsel.—Let us.—And here, 
in, according to Delitzsch, does Jehovah include 
with himself his angels, the executors of his penal 
 yeerae Here, as elsewhere, an inappropriate idea.— 
us confound.—Knobel would understand by 

553 to separate, and accordingly translates Babel as 
meaning separation. But thereby is the conception 
of the act carried into the unmeaning. What is said 
does not refer properly to a separation merely of hu- 
man speech. The manner in which it is confounded 
is not described. According to Koppen, the miracle 
must have consisted wholly in an inward process, that 
is,a taking away of the old associations of ideas con- 
nected with words, and an immediate implanting of 
new and diverse modes of ee re According 
to Lilienthal, Hoffman (A. Feldhoff and others) it 


utterable in any of thoee sense-forms in which all human 


must te, though still bel to the spir- 
Musi tetelligtace acd tiowa t it as som that truly 
és. Paul once heard the divine ideas ressed in their own 


sore bbnara into the snocosot the wtreghae Theis 
ry owor sphere. a 
of the Bible jis the best that could 
ma: 


‘ God that they are 
a as they sro t L.J 
. #* (The senses of flowing together which Gesenius gives, or 


, swelling, as here presented, are not found in 
any use of the root '3 or M4, but are accommodated, as 


primary senses, to 
rete however to deduce it from the sense of inferiority, 


q 
E 
e 
8 
8 


all others—whilst BY would denote association. A com- 
muuity within itself in its two aspects, of outward exclusio 
and inner binding.—T. L. ay 
t {How easily this is done, whether by a power purely 
physioa 1 or divine, is seen in tho cases of ytics, where, 
mind re clear, the connection 
vocal organs is 


lost, its utterances 


given to another, or the conn 
word and the usual 
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een 
ea seems almost wholly broken up. 


tween it and the | nite unkno 


must have been wholly an outward process, a con 
fasion of the lips, of pronunciation, of dialects ; whilst 
Scaliger holds that differing meanings were connected 
with like words or sounds. The historical symbolical 
expression, however, may mean, perhaps, that the 
of inward alienation and variation, the ground 
of which lay in the manifoldness of dispositions, and 
the reciprocity of spiritual tendencies, became fixed 
in diverse forms of speech and modes of expression, 
by reason of a sudden catastrophe brought upon them 
by God. The heathenish Babylonian tendency re- 
flects itself still in the enigmatical, capriciously vary- 
ing dialects of the same people, which is sometimes 
to be remarked in different quarters of the same city, 
or in the different peasantry of the same community, 
but which must have especially had place in the 
ae when isolization pear A sapere 
The germ of the speech ounding must, ac- 
cordingly, have shown itself as a diseased action 
which the fall introduced into the original innate 
germ of speech development. - For a long time it re- 
mained naturally latent in the family of Noah, but 
manifested its full power in the time of the tower- 
building ; and then the effect of that epoch prol 
itself h the whole history of the world. ta 
like manner, however, was there a counter influence, 
too, from the days of Abraham onward. According 
to KavLen (p. 220), the miracle consists in this, 
“that at that time, and in that region, there was in- 
troduced a linguistic change which, although it would 
have naturally come in in the course of things, would 
nevertheless have required for its full development 
other conditions of space and timc than those pre- 
sented.” If there is meant by this only a wonderful 
acceleration of a natural development, the view does 
not satisfy. Rightly says Faprs (p. 31): ‘‘ A confound- 
ing of languages presupposes a confusion of the con- 
sciousness, a separation of the original speech into 
many, a disorder and a breach in the original com- 
mon consciousness in t to God and the world. 
—The history of the tower-building is the history of 
the origin of heathenism.”—So the Lord scattered 
them abroad.—Out of their comes its di- 
rect opposite—And they left off to build.—That 
is, a8 a community of the human race with that dis- 
tinct tendency. The idea, bowever, is not excluded, 
that the Babylonians who remained behind kept on 
building Babel. The success of the enterprise was 
frustrated, but not analogous and limited undertak- 
ings of the same tendency; it appears, for example, 
in the great world monarchies. This first disap- 
pointment, however, was a type of all others, as they 
successively become apparent in the catastrophes of 
these world monarchies, and the last fulfilling will be 
found in the fall of Babylon, as mentioned in the 
Apocalypse. ‘That the structure itself was laid in 
ruins by an exercise of divine power which after- 
wards took place, is told us, indeed, by the sibyl, 


but not by the Scripture.” Delitzsch. 
4. Wherefore is the name of it called Babel. 
—In deriving the name from 6aé, gate, gate of Bel, 


tional and popular derangements are moro rare, but history 
records i that suggest the ought as the 
lo, explanation. Our rand 


him, small 
zene eey poneye denial of such statements, or ue sla 
te) events, whether regarded as supernatural, or as 
thin those natural causalities of which we talk se 
much, and yet, comparatively, know so little.—T. L.) 
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or El, the authority of the religious 


interpretation is | ing, and according to which the first building of Birs 


not excluded, as Kin supposes in his second note, p. | Nimrod is carried beck, in ite antiquity, 42 genera- 


119. “Only we must distinguish between the frustra- | ti 


tion of the tower-building and the destruction of the 
later Babel that was still built on, and which, probably, 
for the first after the dispersion of the nations, came to 
be the seat of a heathenish worship.” Concerning 
the significance and the material of Baby- 
lon, the classical writers agree with the Old Testa- 
tament,—for example: Herop. i. ch. 178; Srraso, 
16; Droporus, ii. 7; Annian, Alex. vii. 17; Curr. 
Alex. 6, 1,25; Evsrarn. ad Dyonys. Perieg. 1005. 
According to them the huge walls of Babylon were 
made of burnt brick, as were also the ificent 
structure of the temple of Belus, and the nging 
Acoording to one, the circumference of the 
city amounted to 480 stadia, or 60,000 paces; ac- 
cording to others, 885 or 360 stadia (furlongs), mak- 
ing, therefore, a journey of from 18 to 24 hours. 
The building of most importance was the quad- 
rangular temple of Belus, each side of which was two 
furlongs in length ; out of this there arose, by t 
terraces, a strong, massive tower, which, 
to Herodotus, was one furlong in length and breadth, 
and, according to Strabo, one stadium (that is 600 
feet) high. The accounts of modern travellers amount 
to a confirmation of the ancient statements. The re- 
mains of the temple of Belus that was overthrown by 
Xerxes, and now called Birs Nimrod, form a huge 
mound of ruins, consisting of burnt and unburnt 
bricks, cemented partly with lime and partly with 
bitumen. The whole plain of Babylon is covered 
with mounds of rubbish from the same materials (see 
Kre-Porrer: “Travels,” vol. fi. p. 801; Buckmmenam : 
“Travels in M "p.472; Lararp: “Nine- 
veh and Babylon,” p. 374; and Rrrrer’s “‘ Geography,” 
xi. p.876). ‘*Theancients, for the most part, be 
the building of Babylon to Semiramis, but this can only 
be true of ita extension and fortification. According 
to the ancient inscriptions, the city was older than 
this (Knobel on the Genealogical Table, p. 346), and, 
according to ch. x. 10, it must have been already in 
existence at the time of Nimrod.” Knobel. In re- 
to the city, see also Hrrzoe’s Real- 
je, article “‘Babel.”” On the ruins of Babylon, see 
Devirzscu, p. 312, with reference to the account of 
the traveller, James Rich. The Arabians regard the 
ruins of Birs Nimrod as the Babylonian tower that 
was destroyed by fire from heaven. Delitesch, who 
at first regarded Birs Nimrod as the temple of Belus 
(as Rawlinson, too, supposes), remarks now, on the 
contrary, that the temple of Belus stood in the mid- 
dle of the city, but that Birs Nimrod was situated in 
the suburb Borsippa, two miles south. But now, 
according to Oppert’s supposition, Borsippa means 
tower of languages, and, therefore, the spiaion has 
much in its favor that the Birs Nimrod had been 
already in the very ancient time, the of 
the Chaldean astrologers, with which the tower of the 
speech-confounding stands in historical connection. 
It seems difficult to suppose that the tower, which 
was to denote the centre of the earth, should be 
placed at a mile’s distance outside of the city which 
was distinctly as the capital of the earth. 
Moreover, this tower might, at a later day, have be- 
come the tower of Belus. Bunsen, nevertheless, de- 
cides for Birs Nimrod (with reference to Rawlinson), 
and the name supports the conclusion that the tradi- 


tion speaks for this place. Of special importance, 
besides, 


one. See Fasrl, p. 49. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


dis gerne undertaking of the young human 
to thi tic of the y i 
are the later monumental! buildings of the 

of the Indians, of Greece, and of other lan Like 
the mythological systems of the civilized nations of 
antiquity, they present an historical contradiction of 
a favorite modern view, according to which the whole 
human race had only gradually worked itself out of aa 
animal or beastly state. 

2. The character and the teleology of heathenism. 
The essence of heatheniam is strikingly characterized 
in our narration as a diseased oscillation between the 
attraction of humanity to unity, on the one hand, 
and to multiplicity and unrestrained dismemberment 


outward unity 
nations. This takes the form of a dis 
memberment of the same in a iar sense; it be- 
comes, in other words, a heathenish, national, or | 
local consci an idolatrous, antochthonic 
consciousness, growing wild with the notions of a 
national earth and a national heavens, whilst, in its 
utter disorder, it sinks down to the mere prejudice 
which regards every pas an, eemy (Acedl), 
and proceeds, at last, to that absolute exclusiveness 
which causes the inhabitant of the island to put to 
death any one from abroad, and the Bushman to 
threaten every new comer with his poisoned arrows. 
In the same manner, from a us after a 
Sining of the spirit invo polytheism. And ten, ton, 
ing of the spirit into ism. An tea, 
the different world-monarchies furnish a proof that 
the diseased centripetal drawing in the world ever 
works in inte with that cen tendency. 
Upon the down of any such worid-monarchy, 
there follows again, in various ways, a dissolution 
and a dispersion of elements. Even in the history 
of the Church do we find a shadowy outline of th 
same process; and yet it is just the task and the 
daily work of the essential Church to mediate more 
and more the true development and appearance, both 
of unity and variety, among the nations; though in 
truth it does this through the light and law of the 
Gospel as it goes out from the spiritual Zion, or that 
true kingdom of God which has its organization in 
the Church. The true reciprocity between unity and 
division constitutes the life of humanity. The false, 
feverish, exaggerated reciprocity, which tends to the 
overstraining, and, at the same time, the division and 
dissolution of both these influences, is its disease 
and its death. The striving of the world-monarchies 
breaks down against the power of the national indi- 
vidualities, Again, the national isolations are inter. 
rupted and broken up by the world-monarchies, 
But dispersion has the special effect to distribute the 
evil, to dismember. i eiays pond ind pat gy “arma 
upon another, until there is awakened in all a feeling 
of the need of deliverance and unity. Here belong 
the ethnographic and the se besa systems. In 
respect to the first, compare Lamen’s ‘“ Miscellaneous 
Writings,”i. p. 74. On the last, see Lange’s treatise 
enti Die Gesetslich-Catholische Kirche ale Sinn- 


is the inscription of Borsippa, as given by | bid. 


Oppert, which introduces Nebuchadnezzar as speak- 


3. As the myth of the Titans reflects itself in the 
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ereative periods, so does it also in the Babylonish 
tow 


er-building. 

4. Fasri, p.44: “In a manner more or leas dis- 
tinctly marked, since the time of Babel, has every 
nation, and every group of nations, had spread over 
it its peouliar veil (Is. xxv. 7) which has im 
and penetrated the whole national consciousness. 
Even in the present age of the world does this re- 
main, not yet broken through, morally and spiritually, 
by whole nations, but only by individuals out of every 
nation, who in Christ have attained to the participe- 
tion of a new and divine —these, however, 
being the very core and heart of such nations, and 
forming with one another a people in a people. For 
in Christ alone does man awake to a universal thean- 


” [True indeed, but Christ, 


uall 
wholly removed or a away. 
nals and the nations that form the contrast in the 
present course of the world, but the grain (the elect) 
and the chaff in the nationa—in other words, the 
contrast between the believing and the unbelieving 
—between people and people. 

5. The pla ig agar in the rule of the divine 
righteousness (see ch. iii. 22) appears again in the 
history of the tower-building, after its grandest dis- 
play in the primitive time. It is just from the false 
striving after the idol of an outward national unity, 
that God suffers to go forth the dispersing of the na- 
tions. Without doubt, too, is there an ironical force 
in the words: “ and now nothing will be restrained 
from them” (ver. 7). 

6. In this demonical effort of the Babylonians to 
build a tower that should reach to heaven, there still 
remains an element of 


their science was covered under an astrological 

The unfinished tower was transformed into an obser- 
vatory ; and how vast the benefit that from thence 
has come to man! 


ousness, 

8. ‘Let us build us a tower and make us a 
name.” The antithetic relation which this watch- 
word of theirs bore to Shem (the rg Og the des- 
tination that God had given to him he should 
the potential central point of humanity, may 
also be indicated by the name Nimrod (15%), come 
on, now let us rebel). And so, according to the view 
of Roos, may the race of Ham have become 
with special zeal in this tower-building, for the very 
purpose of weakening the prophecy. But, then, 
that would lead to the conclusion of a variance with 


building of the city itself. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose that in the understanding mentioned, ch. xi, 
the Shemites were either infatuated, or that they 
were silenced. The text, however, supposes an un- 


derstanding of the races. We may, assume 
that, in the designation of the tower, Shen's priority 
was symbolically indicated, and that on this account 
his race would be satisfied. There would result, then, 
a distinct consequence. Upon this free federal oo- 
operation of the patriarchal races, there followed the 
despotic exaltation of Nimrod, which contributed, 
moreover, to hasten the Babylonic dissolution. We 
make more difficult the view we take of the transac- 
tion when we measure the tness of the tower 
before the dispersion by the later magnitude of the 
tower of Belus, or of the Bris Nimrod. ‘‘ Mesopo- 
tamia,” says Bunsen, “is covered from north to 
south with ruins and localities with which the name 
of Nimrod is everywhere connected ; as in Babylonia 
80 also in Nineveh, lying farther off end castward 


from upper Meso ; even the country of the 
Riphwan moun at the source of the Tigris, and 
eo the part of Armenia which lies north from Nine- 


se aes west of the lake Van, has its Mount Nim- 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The tower of Babel in its historical and figurative 
significance: a tic undertaking, an apparent suc- 
cess, & frustra purpose, an eternal sign of warn- 
oe 2. The repeating of the same history in the 

itical and ecclesiastical spheres.—The spiritual 

istory of Babylon to its latest fulfilling according 
to the Apocalypse. The confusion of languages at 
Babel, and the scene of the Pentecost at Jerusalem. 
—Babel and Zion.—Babel, confusion; Jerusalem, 
peace. Christianity, God’s descent to earth, to 
unite again the discordant languages. Christianity, 
in what way it makes the ene: 1. In that 
from all spirits it makes one spirit of life; 2. from 
all peoples one people; 3. from all witnessings, one 
confession of faith, one doxology, one salutation of 
love. 


Srarxe: Supposition, that first after the flood 
men drew from Armenta towards Persia, then east- 
ward towards Babylon. Hxpincer: Pride aims ever 
at the est. Avarice and ambition have no bounds 
(Jer. xxiii. 28; Luke i. 51), 

pari The ; of the Sie ley which weal 
fold: 1. To gratify the passion for glory which w 
make itself a name; 2. defiance of God, reaching 
even to the heaven, his seat of habitation; 3. that 
the tower might be a point of union and of rendez- 
vous for the whole human race. Selfishness ever 
separates ; so was it here; love and humility alone 
constitute the true and endu bond; but this is 
found only in the kingdom of never in the king- 
dom of the world. As here, so evermore, is Babel 
the name of pride, of show, of vain glory, of na- 
tional subjugation, of fraud and tyranny upon the 
earth. As in this place, so is it always the emblem 
of ‘nso.ence towards God, of soaring to heaven, of 
“making its throne among the stars,” and, at the 
same time, of confusion, of desolation, of God's de 
risive irony in view of the giant projects of men 
(comp. Is, xiv. ; Rev. xviii.).—Gurtacn: There are 
now formed the sharply separated families of the 
nations, each confined to itself alone, and standing 
to others in an essentially hostile relation ; each must 
now use and develop its own peculiar power. The 
whole heathen world knows no more any unity of 
the human race, until finally, through the Gospel, 
men again recognize the fact that they are all of one 
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blood, that they have all one great common want, 
and have for their father one God,—until, in short, 
the languages which the pride of Babel separated 
become again united in the love and humility of 
Zion. 

- CaLwer Hanpsucu: It is worthy of remark that 
the modern researches into language have recognized 
the original affinity of most known to one 
common original speech. The sund and part- 
ing of the nations is God’s own work. As labor was 
the penalty for the sin of paradise, so is separation 
the punishment for this sin of pride. In both cases, 
however, was the punishment at the same time a 
blessing. 

Scoroprr: It is the spirit of Nimrod that in- 
flates humanity in the plane of Babylon. The tower, 
as historical fagt, is to form the apotheosis of hu- 
manity. 

LutHeEr : They have no concern that God’s name 
be hallowed, but all their care and planning turns to 
this, that their own name may become great and 


celebrated on the earth. This city and tower of men 
is fundamentally nothing else than an outward arti- 
ficial substitute for the inner union before God, and 
in God.—Roos : It is credible that Ham and his son 
Canaan should have been especially zealous to hinder 
this counsel of God, according to which a hard des- 
tiny was to befall them—that is, that there should 
be a separation of the nations, so that Canaan should 
become the servant of Shem and Japheth.—Luruarr : 
God comes down, that is, he gives special heed to 
them, he ceases to be forbearing. His coming down 
denotes his revelation of himself, his appearing in a 
new and great act, whether taken in the sense of 
mildness or severity. ‘‘O that thou wouldst rend 
the heavens and come down” (Is. lxiv.).—Ver. 7. 
The salvation of men is a matter of deep concern to 
our Lord; the boundary he would set to them is the 
barrier of grace and compaasion.—G. D. Krumua- 
CHER: Human plans are confounded that the divine 
order may proceed from them. Such is the course 
of the world’s history. 


FIFTH SECTION. 


The race of Shem. The Commenced and Interrupted Migration of Terah to Canaan. The Genesis 
of the Contrast between Heathendom and the germinal Patriarchalism. 


e aes 


’ Coapren XI. 10-82. 


1, Genealogy of Shem—to Terah. 


10 These are the generations of Shem: Shem was a hundred years old and begat 
11 Arphaxad’ [Knobel: probably, highland of Chaldea| two years after the flood. And Shem 
12 lived after he begat Arphaxad five hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. And 
13 Arphaxad lived five and thirty years, and begat Salah [sending]: And Arphaxad 
lived after he begat Salah four hundred and three years, and begat sons and daughters. 
And Salah lived thirty years and ia Eber ® [one from the other side, pilgrim, emigrant]. 
And Salah lived after he begat Eber four hundred and three years, and begat sons 
and daughters. And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begat Peleg [division]: 
And Eber lived after he begat Peleg four hundred and thirty years, and begat sons 
and daughters. And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat Reu [[friendship, friend] : 
And Peleg lived after he begat Reu two hundred and nine years, and begat sons 
and daughters. And Reu lived two and thirty years, and begat Serug” [vine-branch]: 
And Reu lived after he begat Serug two hundred and seven years, and begat sons 
and daughters. And Serug lived thirty years, and begat Nahor [Gescnius: panting] : 
And Serug lived after he begat Nahor two hundred years, and begat sons and daugh- 
ters. And Nahor lived nine and twenty years, and begat Terah [turning, tarrying] : 
And Nahor lived after he begat Terah a hundred and nineteen years, and begat sons 
and daughters. And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram [High father], Nahor 
[eee ver. 3], and Haran [ Gcsenius : Montanus |. 
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2. Terah, his Race and Emigration (vers. 27-32). 


27 
28 
29 


Now these are the generations of Terah: Terah bagat Abram, Nahor, and Haran; 
and Haran begat Lot [vetl, concealed]. And Haran died before [the feceof} his father 
Terah, in the lend of his nativity, in Ur [light; fame] of the Chaldees (o*tw>). And 
Abram and Nahor took them wives: the name of Abram’s wife was Sarai [princess] ; 


and the name of Nahov’s wife, Milcah [Queen], the daughter of Haran, the ather of 
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30 Milcah, and the father of Iscah ‘ [spier, seeress}. But Sarai was barren; ‘she had no child. 
31 And Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran, his son’s son, and Sarai his 
daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife; and they went forth with them from Ur of the 
Chaldees to go unto the Jand of Canaan; and they came unto Haran and dwelt there. 
32 And the days of Terah were two hundred and five years; and Terah died in Haran. 


() Ver. 1.—TZWIBAN. Arphaxad,—pronuneiation derived from the LXX., Apéafa3; according to the Hebrew 
pointing, Arpakshad. 1t is a compound, evidently, of which the principal partis ‘TW, from which the later D°7W5, 


Chaldeans. It would appear, on these accounts, vo be the name of a people transferred to their ancestor, as in many 
other cases. Among tho early nations names were not fixed, as they are with us in modern times. The birth name was 
changed for s0 elec—some dced the man had done, or some land he had settled, and that becomes his epreneltcn 
in - Sometimes the early personal name is given to the country, and then comes back in a change! form asa 
designation of the ancestor. Thus Josephus speaks of the five primitive ‘“‘Shemitic people, the Elemiles (or Persians 
the Assyrians, the Aramites (or Syrians), the Lydians (from Lud), and the Arphazadites, now called Chaldwans.”—T. L. 


[2 Ver. 14.—"199 » The line of Shem in Arphaxad seems to have remained along time after the flood in the upper 


country ; and it may be doubted whether this branch of the Shemites, from whom Abraham was directly descended, were 
with the Det multitude of the human raco in the plain of Shinar, or had much, if any thing, to do with building the 
tower of Babel (see remarks of Lange, p. 367). Eber’s descendants came over the river, and began tho first migrations to 


the south. The word "S39 may mean over in respect to either side, and so it might be applied to one that went over, or 


to one that remained. This passing over being a memorable event, the pening would come very naturally from it, 
whether as given to the ancestor who stayed, or to the descendants who left the old country. Each side would be trans- 


euphratensian to the other, and so truly 939 0°39, or Hebrews. It would be very much as we speak, or used to speak, 
of the old countries as transatlantic, on the other side of, or over the Atlantic; the Hebrew "395 having evory appoarance 
of being etymologically the same with the Greek uwdp, German @er, and our Saxon over. Compare Gen. xiv. 13, where 
WSS GAIN, Abram the Hebrew, is rendered "ABpay 6 wepdrns, Abram the passenger.—T. L.] 

? Ver. 26.—395. Some would resort to the primary sense of A" or 4°D to get the meaning enfangled (verwick- 


kelter), to make it correspond to some other derivations which are fancied here as denoting either the advance, or the 
peopel ted of this early Shemitio movement. But besidce the faintness and uncertainty of such. derivations, the names 
they seem to indicate could only have been given long afterwards, when the facts on which they are supposed to be 


grounded had acquired a historicalimportance. Gesenius would render it palmes, a young vine-shoot (from 1" , to wind, 
twist). Wo name-giving could be more natural and than this. Compare 6°17, Gen. xl. 10, 12; Joel i 7; and 
what is said in the bl of Joseph, Gen. xlix. 22, ANB 5D FO" MAD, fruitfulnees Joseph, son of fruitfalnoss—our 
translation, a very frustful bough.—T. L.] : . sf 

{* Ver. 29.—MNDO", Iscah. The Jewish interpreters, goncrally, say that Iecah and Sarah were the same. Thus 
Reshi—“‘Iscah, that is, Sarah, so called because she was a secress (mM5°d) by the Holy Spirit, and because all gazod upon 
her beauty,” for which he refers to Gen. xii. 14. The root M20 (see, gaze upon) is quite common fn the Syriac, the oldest 
branch of the Shemitic, though {t does not come in the Hebrew. It is revived, and becomes frequent, in tho Rabbinical. 


It is equivalent to the Hebrew nvin , Prophet or Seer. Aben Ezra has the same interpretation. —T. L.] 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GENEAJAOGICAL TA- 
BLE OF THE SHEMITES. 


This genealogy of the Shemites is really an ap- 
pendage to that of the Sethites, ch. v., and in this 
way forms a genealogical series extending from Adam 
to Abraham. It is continued on the line of Nahor 
(ch, xxii. 20-24), on that of Keturah (ch. xxv. 1-4), 
of Ishmael (ch. xxv. 12, etc.), of Esau (ch. xxxvi. 
1, etc.), on the line of Jacob (ch. xlvi. 8-27), etc. 
(See the article: ‘Genealogical Register,” in Hzr- 
zoG’s Real clopedie.) According to Knobel this 
table has 7 c ee of an a of Gaieae a 
Scripture (p. 129); we are satisfied to te it 
as clobistic universalistic, since it embraces not only 
Abraham’s race, but also the nearest branches of it 
that at a later period became heathen. The table 
of the Shemites embraces ten generations, as does 
the table of the Sethites. The first (conformably to 
the number ten) denotes a perfect development, which 
runs out in Abraham, the “ father of the faithful,” 
representing, as he does, a numberless race of the 
believing out of all humanity. Abraham must be 
reckoned here with the tenth, as Noah in ch.v. It 
is clear, too, that this table is designed to indicate 
the growth, or establishment of the patriarchal faith, 
together with its previous history. Most distinctly 
is thi¢# expressed in the migrations of Terah,—and 
in the individual names of the patriarchs. the 
eon of Arphaxad, Salah, there is announced a send- 
ing, or mission, in Eber the emigration, in Peleg the 

24 


division of the theocratic line from the untheocratic, 
in Reu the divine hoes in Serug the entangling 
or the restraint of the development, in Nahor a con- 
flict or a striving, in Terah a setting out from the 
heathen world which in his tarrying comes to a stop. 
And so is the way prepared for Abraham’s departure. 
We cannot maintain, with Knobel, that these Sbem- 
itic patriarchs must have been all of them first-born. 
They are, throughout, the first-born only in the sense 
of the promise. Bunsen interprets the name Eber 
as one who comes over the Tigris. But in a wider 
sense Eber may also mean pilgrim. The names Reu: 
and Serug he interprets of Odessa and Osroéne. As. 
coming, however, in the midst of personal names, 
these also must have been expressed as personal, 
names, from which, indeed, the names of countries. 
may have been derived. On the interpolation of 
Cainan in the Septuagint, and which is followed by 
Luke (ch. iii. 36), compare Knobel, as also on the: 
varying dates of the azes, as given in the Samaritan 
text and in the Septuagint, The numbers we have 
here are 600, 488, 433, 464, 289, 289, 230, 148, 208, 
and 175 years. Here, too, as in the case of tho 
Sethites, we can get no symbolical significance from- 
the respective numbers, although Knobel is unwilling 
to recognize their historical character. In connec- 
tion, however, with the general ual diminution. 
of the power of life, there is clearly reflected the in- 
dividual difference; Eber lives to a greater age than. 
both his forefathers, Arphaxad and Salah. Nahor, 
the panting (the impetudus), dies earliest. According: 
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to Knobel, the genealogical table advances from the 
mythical to the period; at least we have 
no sufficient grounds, he thinks, to deny to Abraham 
and his brothers an historical existence. The same 
must hold true, also, of his fathers, whose names, 
with their theocratic characteristics, must have be- 
bonged, without doubt, to the most lasting theocratic 
reminiscences. The table before us is distinguished 
from the Sethitic by being less full, in that it divides 
the life-time of each ancestor into two parts, by the 
date of the theocratic first-born, whilst it leaves the 
summing up of both numbers to the reader. “In 
ver. 26 this genealogy, just like the one in ck. v. 82, 
concludes with the ing of three sons of Terab, 
since all these have a significance for the history to 
come: namely, Abram as the ancestor of the elect 
race, Nahor as the grandfather of Rebecca (comp. 
ver. 29 with ch. xxii. 20-23), and Haran as the father 
of Lot (ver. 27).” Keil. The table in Deirrzsca gives 
us a good view of the series of Shemitic families (p. 
824), According to Bertheau the Septuagint is right in 
itainterpolation of Cainan, Dexirasca disputes this ; 
comp. p. 822. ‘The Alexandrian translators insert- 
od this name because the Oriental traditions have so 
much to say of him as the founder of astronomical 
science ; and, therefore, they were unwilling to leave 
out so famous a name. There may have been a 
brother of Salah, through whom the main line was 
not propagated.” Lisco. Delitzsch gives a reason 
for its not being called the tholedoth, or generations 
of Abraham, from the fact that the author makes 
the history of Abraham himself a large and principal 
part. That, however, would not have prevented the 
settin gto of Abraham’s Siar dr history. But 
in such a representation there might have been, per- 
haps, an tee of the idea that the seed of Abra- 
ham in the natural sense goes through the whole Old 
Testament, whilst, in a spiritual sense, it pervades 
the New (sce Rom. iv. cf. Gen. 15). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Ch. xi. 10-26.—Shem was sdrocusesig der 
old.—See the computations of Knobel and Keil.— 
Two years after the flood.—This must be under- 
stood of the beginning of the flood.—And begat 
sons and daughtersa.—See the ethnological table; 
also, ver. 17. “For the sake of tracing the line of 
the Joktanides the author had already given, in ch. 
x. 21-25, the patriarchal series from Shem to Peleg; 
he repeats it here, where he would lay down fully 
the line from Shem to Abraham, with the addition 
of the ages.” —Arphaxad.—Arrapachitis, “‘in north- 
ern Assyria, the original seat of the collective Chal- 
dean family.” Knobel. “It was the home of the 
XaASaio: and Kap3ovxo: mentioned by Xenophon and 
Strabo, as well as of the modern Kurds.” The same 
writer refers the names that follow to cities or terri- 
tories, to which we attach no special importance, 
since in any case the districts here would be them- 


selves derived from the names of 


ns. 

2. Vers. 27-82. The family Kine of Terah. Ac- 
cording to Keil, this superscription must embrace 
the history of Abraham, so that the tholedoth of 
Ishmael, ch. xxv. 12, and of Isaac, ch. xxv. 19, cor 
respoud with it. But then, in the spiritual relation, 
Abraham would be subordinate to Terah, which can- 
not be supposed.—And Haran begat.—" Accord- 


ing to the constant plan of Genesis, it is here related 
of Haran, the youngest son of Terah, that he begat 


Lot, because Lot went with Abraham to Canaan (ch. 
xii, 4), and Haran died before his father Terah, 
whereby the band which would have retained Lot in 
his father-land was loosed.” Keil._—Before his 
father Terah.—Properly, in hie presence, co that he 
must have seen it; it does not, therefore, mean 
simply in his life-time. The first case of a natural 
death of a son before the death of his father, isa 
new sign of pai bopry! mortality —Ur of the Chal- 
dees.—This must either be sought in the name Ur, 
which Ammianus calls Persicum Castellum, between 
Patra and Nisibis, not far from itis, or in 
Orkoi (Armenian, Urrhai), the old name of Edeansa, 
now called Urfa (see Kixrerr and WrrssEnpors : 
‘Nineveh and its Territory,’ p. 7).” Keil. Delitzsch, 
correctly perhaps, decides for the castle Ur men 
tioned by Ammianus, although, doubtless, the Ur 
in our text has a more general, territorial, and, at 
the same time, symbolical meaning. “The old Jew- 
ish and ecclesiastical in reads ‘out of 
“iN? (fire), meaning that Abraham, as an acknowl- 
edger of the one God, and a denier of the gods of 
Nimrod, was cast into the fire, but was miraculously 
preserved by God.” Delitzsch. The same writer 
finds therein the idea that Abraham was plucked as 
a brand from the fire of heathendom, or from its 
heathenish fury. We would rather suppose, on the 
contrary, that by Ur is meant a region in Chaldma, 
where the ancient monotheistic symbolical view of 
the heavenly lights and flames had paseed over into 
a mythical heathenish worship of the stars, as a wor- 
ship of Light and Fire; wherefore it is that the 
starry heaven was shown to Abraham as a symbol 
of his believing progeny (ch. xv.), whilst, for the hea- 
then Chaldeans, it was a region of divine (or deified) 
forces. Knobel explains the word as meaning Mount 
of the Chaldeans. Rawlinson holds to the reading 
“8X as equivalent to "°% (cits). The interpreting 
it of light and fire is both etymologically and ac- 
tually the more correct. “The family of Terah had 
its home to the north of Nimrod'’s kingdom (in north- 
eastern Mesopotamia), and worshipped strange gods; 
as ie clear from Josh. xxiv. 2.” Delitzsch.—Iskah. 
—By Josephus, the Talmud, the Targum of Jona- 
than, and others, this name is held to be one with 
Serah. On the other hand, Knobel properly remarks 
that according to ch. xx. 12, Sarah was the daughter 
of Terah, and, according to ch. xvii. 17, only ten 
years younger than Abraham ; she could not, there 
fore, have been a daughter of Abraham’s y 
brother. It is h sapeany My case that the Jews, in 
deference to their later law, sought by means of this 
hypothesis to weaken as much as possible Abraham's 
kinsmanship to Sarah. Delitzsch assumes the possi- 
bility that Haran was a much older half-brother of 
Abraham, and that Abraham, as also Nahor, had 
married one of his daughters. According to a con 
jecture of Ewald, Iscah is mentioned because she 
became Lot’s wife. But it may be that Iscah was 
thought worthy to be incorporated in the theocratic 
tradition because she was a woman of eminence, a 
seeress like Miriam, according to the signification 
of her name. Knobel alludes to the fact that Abra- 
ham had his sister to wife, without calling to mind 
that she was a half-sister (ch. xx. 12), or might even 
have been his adopted sister. So also he says that 
Nahor married his niece, and that in like manner 
Isaac and Jacob did not marry strangers, but their 
own kindred. He accounts for this on the 

of a peculiar family affection in the house of Terab 
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8, 4; xxvi. 85; xxvii. 46; xxviii. 1); just 
present day many Arabian families ever 
their own, and do not permit one to take a 
any other (Sxerzen ; ‘‘ Travels,” iii. p. 22). 

however, of such kindred martage in 
of Terah and Abraham, is a theocratic 
thus far are the children of Abraham placed 
on similar to that of the children of 
As for the latter, there were, in general, no 
“daughters of men,” out of their own immediate 


Rees 
ie 


Fe 


kindred, so for the sons of the theocracy there were 


however, they did not venture to tread in the foot- 
steps of the Sethites (Gen. tel dallas to 
propagate a believing race t mar- 
riage.— But Sarah was barren.—A prelude to the 
history that follows—And Terah took Abram 
his son.—Without doubt has ber removal tc -. 
gious theocratic importance. At all events, thi 

vinely accomplished withdrawal from Ur of the Chal- 
dees must mean more than a’ mere providential guid- 
ance, as Keil supposes.—And they went forth 
with them.—The word Dmx (rendered, with them) 
makes a difficulty. It may be easiest understood as 
meaning with one another. On the other hand, De- 
litzsch reminds us that the suffix may have a reflex 
sense, instead of a reciprocal (ch. xxii. 8). This is 
the very question, as otherwise the sentence would 
be indefinite ; the expression, therefore, must mean 
not only with one another, but by themselves ; that 
is, they withdrew as one united, exclusive commu- 
nity. Besides this, there are two modes of taking 
it. Keil understands only Lot and Sarah as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and, therefore, refers Eryx to Terah 
and Abraham. There are three things in the way 
of this: 1. The withdrawing (or going forth) would 
be separated from the previous introductory expres- 
sion: Terah took Abraham, etc., which will not do; 
2. it would be a withdrawing from that which leads, 
and the accompanying would become the principal 
persons; 8. Abraham would have to be regarded as 
2 co-leader, which is contrary to what is said: Terah 
took Abraham. Moreover, Abraham, regarded as an 
independent leader, would have been bound in duty 
to go farther on when Terah broke off from his Sid 
grimage in Mesopotamia. Delitzach, on the other 
hand, together with Jarchi, Rosenmuller, and others, 
refers the words they went forth to the members of 
the family who are not named, namely, they went 
forth with those named; but this is clearly against 
the context. By the expression with them, it would 
be more correet to understand, with those, namely, 
with the first-named (Terah, etc.), went forth those 
jast previously mentioned, or named immediately 
after them. Later, is Haran denoted as the city of 
Nabor (ch. xxiv. 10 as compared with ch. xxvii. 48 ; 
xxix. 4 and xxxi. 53), For other interpretations see 
Knobel.—And they came unto Haran.—Terah 
intended to go from Ur to Canaan, but he stope in 
Haran, wherefore he also retains bis Reople ere. 
According to Knobel, the mention of Canaan is an 
anticipation of the history that follows.—Haran.— 
Carra, Charron, lay in northwestern Mesopotamia 
(Padan Aram, xxv. 20), ten leagues southeast from 
Edessa, in a fertile region, though not abounding in 
water. The city now lies in ruins. It was the capi- 
tal of the Gabians, whe had here a temple of the 
Moon goddess, which they referred back to the time 


of Abraham. In its neighborhood Crassus was slain 
by the Parthians. More fully on the subject, see in 
Scuripar, p. 520; also in Knobel and Delitzsch.— 
And died in Haran.—Terah was two hun- 
dred and five years old. If Abraham, therefore, was 
seventy-five years old when be migrated from Meso- 

i Terah was seventy years old at his 
birth, then must Abraham have set forth sixty years 
before the death of Terah. And this is very impor- 
tant. The had a religious motive which 
would not allow him to wait the death of his 
father. As Delitzsch remarks, the manner of repre- 


that Abraham did not set out on his migration until 
after the death of Haran. The representation of 
Stephen, Acts vii. 4, connects itself with the general 
course of the narration. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See above: The ificance of the genealogical 
table of the eee : a 

1. The decrease in the extent of human life. In 
the manifold weakenings of the highest life endur- 
ance, in the genealogy of Shem, there are, neverthe- 
leas, distinctly observable a number of abrupt breaks : 
1. From Shem to Arpbaxad, or from 600 years to 488; 
2. from Eber to Peleg, or from 464 years to 239; 38. 
from garth ha Nahor, or from 230 years to 148; be- 
yond which last, again, there extend the lives of 
Terah with his 205, and of Abraham with his 175 
years. Farther on we have Isaac with 180 years, 
Jacob 147, and Joseph 110. So gradually does the 
human term of life approach the limit set by the 
Psalmist, Ps. xe. 10. Moses reached the age of 120 
years. The deadly efficacy goes on still in the bodily 
sphere, although the counter-working of salvation 
has commenced in the spiritual. Keil, with others, 
finds the causes of this decrease in the ca 
of the flood, and in the separation of humanity into 
various nations. 

2. Thaldea and the Chaldwans.—See the Theo- 
logical Real Lexicons, especially Herzoa’s Encyclo- 


, The ents of the Chaldean Author, 
as fi in the Chronicon of Eusebius, and 
the Chronographia of Syncellus. This people seem 


to have been early, and, in an especial sense, a 
wandering tribe. e priestly castes of Chaldeans 
in Babylonia must have come out of t. Strabo 
and others transfer the land of the deeans to a 
region in lower Babylonia, in the marshy district of 
the Euphrates near the Persian Gulf; the same 
author, however, finds also, as others have done, the 
seat of the Chaldwans in the Chaldwan Mountains, 
very near to Armenia and the Black Sea. The 
proper home of the Chaldssans was, therefore, at the 
waters of the Tigris. 

3. Ur in Chaldea. See above. 

4. On the indication of a great yet ual pro- 
visiou for the variance that was to take place between 
the race of Eber and the heathen, see the Exegetical 
and Critical. The later Biblical accounts of Terah 
and the forefathers of Abraham appear, in general, 
to owe their form to the reci influence of 
Israelitish tradition and the Israelitish exegesis of 
the before us. According to the language 
of Stephen, Acts vii. 2, Abraham was already called 
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at Ur in Chaldea. We must, therefore, regard him 
as the proper author of the migration of his father, 
Terah, The passage, Josh. xxiv. 2, according to 
which Abraham’s forefathers, and Terah ially, 
dwelt beyond the river (the Euphrates), and served 
other gods, has special relation to this fact of 
Terah’s suffering himself to be detained in Haran.— 
This, then, is to be so understood, that in consequence 
of the universal infection, idolatry n to take up 
its abode very near to the adoration of the one God, 
as still maintained in Terah’s family (see ch. xxix. 
82, 33, 85; xxx. 24, 27; and to this belongs what is 
said, ch. xxxi. 84, about the teraphim of Laban). 
We may well suppose that Joshua, from his stern, 
legal stand-point, judged and condemned that ming- 
ling of worships, or that om worship, as strongly 
as Moses did the setting up of the golden calf. The 
little group of wanderers, ver. 31, appears to, have 
originated from a similarity of feeling which, after 
long conflicts in the line of Eber, was finally to tear 
itself away from this conjectural capital of the Light 
and Fire worship in Chaldsea, and, in that way, from 
heathenism altogether. Their aim was Canaan, be- 
cause there, partly from their decidedly foreign state, 
partly by reason of their antagonism to the Hamitic 
race, they would be protected from the contagion. 
But Terah cannot get beyond Haran, and to this not 
only does Joshua refer, but also the later Jewish 
tradition respecting Terah. To this place, where he 
settles down, Terah seems to have given the name 
of his dead son, in loving remembrance, and it may 
have been this name, as well as the fair land and ap- 
parent security, that bound him there. The circum- 
stance that Abraham, according to ver. 32, does not 
appear to have departed before the death of Terah 
(with which, however, the history otherwise does not 
agree), has been interpreted by Syncellus and others 
as implying that Terah was spiritually dead. A like 
untenable Jewish hypothesis, which Hieronymus gives 
us, assumes that the 75 years which are ascribed to 
Abraham, ch. xii. 4, are not to be dated from his natu- 
ral birth, but from the time of his deliverance from 
the furnace of fire, which was like a new birth. But 
that Abraham tore himself away before his father’s 
death has, at all events, the important m that, 
in the strife between filial piety and the call of faith, 
he obeyed the higher voice. The family group in 
Haran, however, is thus distinctly denoted, because 
it now forms the provisional] earthly homestead of the 
wandering patriarchs, and because, also, as the later 
history informs us, it was to furnish wives of like 
theocratic birth for their sons. 

5. Legends concerning the migration of Abra- 
ham. See Ranmer, “ The Hebrew raditions ” (Bres- 
Inu, 1861, p. 24). According to a Hebrew Midrash 
(Rabba 38, in Hieronymus), Abraham, at Ur, was 
cast into a furnace of fire, because he would not 
adore the fire which the Chaldeans worshipped, but 
was miraculously preserved by God. His brother 
Haran, on the con » was consumed, because he 
was unresolved whether to adore the fire or not. It 
was Nimrod who had him cast into the furnace. 
Here belongs, also, the Treatise of Brrr, entitled 
“The Life of Abraham, according to the Jewish tra- 
ditions.” Leip., 1859. 


HOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL, 


As Abraham’s life of faith develops itself in bis 
posterity, so did it have its root in the life of his fore- 


fathers.—How the life of all great men of God rests 
upon a previous hidden history.—Comparison of the 
two lines of faith, that of Seth to Noah, and from 
Shem to Abraham: 1. outwardly, ever less (at last 
reduced to one point); 2. inwardly, ever 
attaining at last to the one who makes the transition). 
Thus Noah through the corrupted race 
and through the flood; thus Abraham made the 
transition through heathenism.]—Terah’s migration 
to Canaan: 1. its spirited beginning; 2. ita failare 
to go on.— Abraham and his kinsmen: 1. He waa 
probably the author of their movement; 2. they, 
probably, the cause of his tarrying in Haran.—The 
death of children before the eyes of their parents 
(ver. 28).—Sarah’s barrenness, the long and silent 
trial in the life of Abraham. 

Starke: The Sethites, among whom the true 
church is preserved.—God’s remembrance of the 
ighteous abides in his bleesing.—Osianprr: A 
Christian when he is called, must, for the sake of 
God, leave joyfully his fatherland; be must forsake 
all that he loves, all that is pleasing to him in the 
world; he must follow’ God obediently, and only 
where He leads. 


[Excursus on THe Consusion or LanauaGrs.— 
That there was here a supernatural intervention the 
language of Scripture will not permit us to doubt. 
We need not, however, trouble ourselves with the 
question how far each variety of human speech is 
connected with it, or regard, as essentially affecting 
the argument, the greatness or smallness of the num- 
ber of languages now spoken upon the earth. There 
is, doubtless, many a local jargon, the result of izo- 
lation, or of unnatural mixtures, that has but little, 
if anything, to do with an inquiry in respect to this 
most ancient and world-historical event. It is eo 
difficult to determine what is a language in distinc- 
tion from a dialect, or mere local variety of idiom 
and pronunciation, that such lists as those of Balbi 
and others can have but little philological value. For 
all essential purposes of such inquiry, therefore, there 
is no need to extend our view beyond that district 
of earth in which languages now existing, either as 
spoken or in their literature, can be historically or 
philologically traced to peoples connected with the 
earliest ktown appearances of the human race. We 

ive this a very wide sweep when we include in it 

outhern and Middle Europe, Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa. Here philological science, though 
yet very imperfect, has found great encouragement 
in its inquiries, and within this district has it begun 
to make out, with some clearness, what must have 
been the earliest divisions of lan The result 
thus far, as stated by some of the latest and best 
writers, has been the recognition of three general 
families or groups. In giving names to these, there 
has also been recognized, to some extent, the ethno- 
logical division supposed to be made from the sons 
of Noah; and hence some have been inclined to call 
them the Japhethic, Shemitic, and Hamitic (Bunsen, 
Khamism and Segrisioe It was early perceived, 
however, that the ethnologic and linguistic lines co 
not exactly correspond even in the Shemitic; and 
there is still more of aberration and intersection 
within the supposed limits of the two others. The 
first group has therefore been called the Indo-Ger- 
manic, and of late the Arian. In the third the term 
Hamitic has been generally dropped for that of Ta 
ranian. The general correspondence, however, giveé 
much countenance to the first ethnological naming. 
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But whatever method be adopted, it does: not affect 
the main characteristics belonging to each of the 
three. These may be thus stated. The Shemitic is 
the smallest, the most, unique, both in its matter and 
ts form, the most enduring, the most easily recog- 
sized, and having the least diversity in its several 
branches. The group termed Arian, Indo-Germanic, 
or Japhethan, is less marked in all these character- 
istics, though retaining enough of them to make clear 
the family relationship in all the best-known branch- 
es. The third is so different from both these, it 
gscems so utterly broken up, that Pritchard, and other 
philologists, have given it, as a whole, the name 
Allophylian, using it simply as a convenience of no- 
menclature. There exist, however, marks of affinity 
that show it to be something more than a mere arbi- 
trarily separated mass (see Max Mii_er ‘‘ Languages 
of the Seat of War,” pp. 88, 90, and RawLInson : 
“ Herodotus,” vol. i. 524). To make use of geo- 
logical analogies, as Bunsen has done, the Shemitic 
may be likened to the primitive rocks, the Arian to 
the stratified formations, broken, yet presenting much 
clearness of outline and direction, the Turanian to 
confused volcanic masses projected from some force 
unknown, or solitary boulders scattered here and 
there in ways inexplicable, yet showing marks of the 
localities from whence they came, and evidence of 
some original correspondence in the very irregulari- 
ties of their fracture. Or we may compare them 
the first, ‘to a temple still entire in ita structural 
form, though presenting tokens of catastrophes by 
which it has been affected ; the second, to wide-spread 
ruins, where whole architectural rows and avenues 
still show a clear coherence, whilst even the broken 
arches, fallen columns, displaced capitals, give evi- 
dence by which we are enabled to make out the 
i Sage plan ; the third, to scattered mounds of rub- 
bish, in which shattered slabs, obscurely stamped 
bricks, and faint marks of some joining cement, 
alone testify to a structure having once a local unity 
at least, though now exhibiting little of inward plan 
and harmony. To drop all such figures, it may be 
said that the Shemitic has preserved what was most 
enduring of the original form, the Arian what was 
most permanent of the original maéter, whilst in the 
Turanian has fallen all that was most frangible in 
the one, or most easily deformed or defaced in the 
other. 

Now to account for such a condition of things in 
language, especially in its earliest appearance, is 
equally difficult, whether we hypothesize the primi- 
tive movement as a tendency to gregariousness and 
to a consequent unity of speech, or as a tendency in 
the opposite direction, or as being both combined in 
an attractive and repulsive polarity. The phenomena 
in each and all are at war with every such induction. 
There is in the one family a strangely preserved 
unity. There is in another a totally different pecu- 
liarity of form stamped upon it from times that pre- 
cede all historical memory; it is full where the first 
seems to be scant, free where the other is tense; 
cometimes just the reverse,* having as a whole a look 


barencas. i bans Pay example, 
the least show, or rather, only the rudimentary appearance 
of any optative or subjunctive modality, that is, in outward 


so exceedingly foreign as never to be mistaken, yel 
witb an equally unmistakable familiarity, or famil 

likeness, of ita own, within which the many diseimill 
tudes among its different branches never efface the 
strong and seemingly ineradicable affinities. There 
is a third so marked by an almost total dissolution 
that ite very looseness would seem to make its only 
classifying feature, were it not that certain indices 
found in every branch (such as the numerals and 
some pronominal forms), point to a community of 
origin, whilst appearances of correspondence, even 
in its fractures, suggest a common disorganizing 
catastrophe. Viewing these three families in their 
relations to each other, we find that there is not only 
separation, and that of long standing, but great di- 
versity of separation. The cob ap cleaving dates 
from a most ancient period, before which nothing is 
known, and in ita general aspect remains unaffected 
by time. The Hamitic, or Turanian, seems to have 
been confused and tumultuous from the beginning. 
Such is said to be ita appearance on the early trilin 
gual inscriptions made to accommodate the incon- 
gruous peoples in the Assyrian empire who had, in 
some way, been here and there wedged between the 
Arian and Shemitic portions. See Raw.inson’s 
‘“* Herodotus,” i. 527. Again, the Shemitic, though 
oftentimes in close contiguity, has put on none of the 
essential features of the Arian, nor the Arian of the 
Shemitic. The German and Arabic are as distinct in 
modern times, as anciently the Greek and Hebrew. 
The minor specific divisions in each family have va- 
ried more or less, but the great generic differences 
have remained the same from age to age, still show- 
ing no signs of blending, or of mutual development 
into some common comprehending genus, according 
to the process which Bunsen supposes to have pro- 
duced such changes in the antebistorica] times. 
What has stamped them with features so ancient and 
so diverse? Nothing of any known natural develop- 
ment, either of one from the other, or of all from 
a common antecedent stock, can account for it. If - 
Sinism, or Chinesian (the name given to this hypvo- 
thetical beginning of human speech), developed 
Khamism, and Khamism Semism, and Semism Ari- 
anism, how is it that we find nothing like it as actual 
fact in historical times, and no marks of any transi- 
tion-period in the ages before? Surely, if Bunsen’s 
favorite comparisons be good for anything, we ought 
to find in language, as geologists do in the rocks, the 
visible marks of the process, or if we are compelled 
to adopt a theory of sudden or eruptive breakings in 


modal form, since all the subjective states may be clearly 
and effectively expressed by particles, or in some other way. 
It is the same, even now, in the Arabir, only that this em- 
bryotic appearance is a little more brought out. Three 
thousand years, and, within the last t of that time, a 
moet copious use (philosophic, ares bee commercial, as 
we}l as colloquial), have given it no f, in this rospect, 
that can be called structural growth, nothing that can be 
Pha, alee as an approach to the exuberant forms of modality 
to be found in the Greek and Latin even in their earliest 
- It haskept to the mould in which it wns first run. 
80 also in the of time, the Shemitic still preserves 
ita bs bar It keeps its two tenses unmodified in form, 
though it has ways of denoting all varieties of time, relative 
or absolute, that any other language can express. Compare 
it with the Greek and Sanscrit copiousness of temporal 
forms; how wart born are they, and how fruitful, in the one 
case, how unyie' , how etubbornly barren, we may say, 
in the other! Surely, one who carefully considers such phe- 
nomena as these, must admit that there is in the birth and 
ty of some other power—either as favor- 
gorr han that of mutual devclopment, or ro- 
ciprocal change, however long the periods that may be a» 
sumed for it as a convenience to oe theories.—-T. L.) 
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the one case (whether we call them supernatural or 
extraordinary matters but little to the argument) why 
should a similar idea be ed as irrational in the 
other. Thus there are no linguistic marks in Greek 
and Hebrew (regarded as early representatives of two 
great families), or in Syriac and Sanscrit, showing 
that at any time they were a common language,* or 
any beginning of mutual divergency aa traced down- 
wards, or any evidences of convergency as we fol- 
low them up the stream of time. In fact, they stand 
in most direct contrast in their earliest stages; even 
as the fresh geological rupture must present, doubt 
less, a more distinct breakage than is shown after 
ages of wear and abrasion. When history opens, 
these languages stand abruptly facing each other. 
This may be said with some degree of confidence, 
for our knowledge here is not scanty. We have the 
Shemitic all along from the very dawn of history to 
our latest times. The Arabic of the present day, 
copious as it bas become in its derivative vocabulary, 
is as rigid in its Shemitic features as the oldest 
known Hebrew. There is some reason for regarding 
it as retaining even still more of the primitive type. 
The Greek was in its perfection in the days of Ho- 
mer, and as Homer found it. It bas never been sur- 


passed since in all that makes the glory of ensue: 
as a spiritual structure, in its classifications ¢ of out- 


ward things, in its still higher classification of ideas, 


* (This is said more espocially 
or what may bo called the soul of each language ee aviek 
material, 


are broken up, in an immense variety of ways; but tho 
structural ene the ir. beaerar In bers Ape the apa 
acterizing principle o tuity ; so that it is no paradox 

: tty tn language, in which the greater 
or have given place to others. When we consider the great 


of either element with all its affinities, thus pal - it 
ow 


com 
y if they be gutturals), or in- 
troduces a new element demanded by euphony—we cease to 
wonder at the variety and extent of vocal changes. 
It is seen how in various ways any one letter almost, or 
syllabic sound, may pass into almost any other, and how the 
same word, as through ite phonetic changes, presenta 
an appearance in one language that neither the eye nor the 
ear would recognise in another. To take one example that 
may stand for an illustration of some of the most important 
of such changes, who, the sight or sound alone, or by 
any outward marks, would recognise the Latin dies in the 
French jour, or the English tear (teaghr, Sdxpv) in the Latin 
lacr, lacrima, or the ish head in the Latin caput and 
the Greek xedaA}, though nothing can be more certain than 
their phe gy vara as tracod by the phonetic lawa. The real 
wonder is that the changes in this department have not 
been greater than they are found to be. It is the soul of 
language, the unyielding rigidity of its form, that, by ite 
association, prevents the uttor dissolution and mutation of 
the material. Ite conservatism, in this respect, is shown in 
the case of lan that are merely spoken. It has its 
most complete effect in those that have a written and print- 
ed literature.—T. L.) 

t (The arrangement, in the mind, of things to be named, 
belongs to the formation of language, as much as the nam- 
ing, if it may not rather be said to be the most important 


in its precision and richness of epithet, in the pro 
found presentation of moral and ssthetic distinctions, 
—in this respect ever in advance of the people who 
used it—in the elements it contained for the expres- 
sion of philosophic thought whenever its stores should 
be required for that purpose, and, withall, in the 
melodiousness, the flexibility, and the exuberance of 
ita vocal forms. The Thucydidian Greek falls below 
it in all these Certainly it had not risen 
above it. It is the tendency of when left 
to itself, to decline in the attributes mentioned. The 
assertion may be hazarded that the evidence of this 
fact is exhibited in most modern tongues. More co- 
pious are they doubtless, better adapted to a quick 
political, social, or commercial intercourse, or to cer- 
tain forms of civilization in which a greater commu- 
nity of action, or of understood conventional pro- 
ceedings, makes up for the want of pictorial and 
dialectical clearness as inherent in the words them 
selvese—but everywhere, in their old worn state, pro- 
senting a lack of that vividness, that exquisite shad- 
ing of ideas, that power of emotion, which aston- 
ishes us in the early languages Ft mentioned. The 
tendency, in fact, is tow inism, or a language 
of loose arbitrary symbols, notaway from it. As 
savagism is the dregs of a former higher civilization, 
so Sinism is the remains of e, bearing evi- 
dence of attrition and fracture; this, however 
copious it may be, or however adapted it may be to 
@ mere worldly civilization, such as that in which the 
Chinese have long been stationary, or slowly falling, 
and to which a godless culture, with all its science, 
is ever tending. There is in ge accretion, ad- 
dition, looseness, decay; but we rarely find, if we 
ever find, in any speech that has long been used, © 
what may be truly called growth in the sense of or 
ganic vigor, or inward structural harmony.* That 
young and vigorous constitation which is discovered 
in the earliest Arian and Shemitic speech, they must 
have received in some way for which it is very diffi- 
cult to account on any natural or ordinary grounds. 


of the naming iteelf. Things, thus regarded, be 
ral ma: 1. Outward sonable 


objects ; 2. actions, und of their 
naming, and themeelves, therefore, deman an antece- 
dont naming; 8. mental acts and states, thoughts, think- 


ings, emotions, etc., regar 
to the first, it may, indeed, be said that nature makes 


wholly spiritual or within, ug’ i 
drawn from without. We fird all this work 1 
when we are born. The earlicst languages have it as vivid- 
ly as the latest, more vividly, we may say, if not carried ty 
so wide an extent in the clasaification of outward objects, 
more profound, as analysis would show, in the distinctions 
Sak cron es ths very tayacorcl Lecmntes ws fat Walee 
must ascen: ev proo an ap- 
swer, if we are not 10 sevk still farther in some divine teach- 
ing or inspiration. The phenomena lie ever before us; 
their ig psa oud Ay diminish our wonder at the 
m present.—T. 

eiWe may thank God that some of the noblest lan- 

(Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, Latin) died lo:g ago, oF 

in their comparative youth. They have thus been em- 
balmed, preserved from decay, made immortal, ever young, 
—their expressive words and forms still remaining a2 @ Tre 
serve store for the highest pbilcesphicel, thesloeu” and 
even scientific use. They are called ‘‘ the languages ; 
but that which some would make an objection to what bs 
long and justly been doemed their Bisco in education, is the 
very ground of their excollence.—T, L.) 
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Oonvention will not explain it, as Plato saw long ago | dinary in ita effect, however gencrated in its causal. 


in the very dawn of philological inquiry ; onoma- 
topic theories fail altogether to account for the first 
words, to say nothing of grammatical forms; devel- 
opment is found to be mere cant, gi no real in- 
aight into the mystery. If the originating processes 

wholly within the sphere of the human, then 


must we suppose some instinctive logic, some sure 


wo below consciousness, and some- 
how belonging to the race, or races, rather than to 
the individ If this is difficult to conceive, or to 
undesstand, then there remains for us that which 
hardly surpasses it in wonder, whilst it falls short of 
it in mystery, namely, the idea of some ab extra 
supernatural power once operating on the human 
soul in ita early youth—whether in the first cre- 
ation, or in some subsequent early stages of re- 
markable development,—and now comparatively 
unknown.* 

When we study on the map, the diffi- 
calty of any mere development theory bringing one 
of these families from the other, or from a common 
original stock, is greatly increased. Whilst the Ari- 
an and Shemitic present, in the main, certain geo- 
graphical allotments tolerably distinct, this Hamitic 
or Turanian conglomerate is found dispersed in the 
most irregular manner. It is everywhere in spots 
throughout the regions occupied by the more organic 
families ; sometimes in sporadic austere. as in parts 
of Western Asia, sometimes driven far off to the 
confines as is the case with the Finnic and Lap lan- 

e, or, again, wedged into corners, like the Basque 
in Spain, lying between two branches of the 
Arian, the Roman and the Celtic. 

Had we found rocks lying in such strange ways, 
it would at once have been said: no slow depositing, 
no long attrition, no ual elevation or depression, 
has done a/i this. They may have exerted a modi- 
fying influence ; but they are not alone sufficient to 
account for what appears. Here has been some 
eruptive or explosive force, some ab extra power, 
whether from above or beneath, sudden and extraor- 


* (Itis not extravagant to suppose something like this 
etill at the ground of that mysterious process which 
we ess without wonder, because so aire pass Fe Se 
at a ya of - Hd Pes cpr pe maind. el er 6 
mere learning names of outward, sensible, in- 
dividual things—there is noth much more strange in 
that than in teaching a to talk,—but the quick seiz- 
ing of those hidden relations of things, or rather of thought 
ebout th (ideas of the soul’s own with which it clothes 
pings), and which it afterwards tasks all our outward logic 
toexp How rapidly does this infant mind adapt wo 
of number, cane, aubstanoe, netribute, qualifying degree, 

number, case, su ute, q i egree, 

ve modality, time relative aad absolute, time as 
present, and future, or time as continuous and event- 
ual, knowing nothing indeed of these as technical names, 
bat grasping immediately the ideas, and secing, with such 
amazing quickness, the adaptability to them of certain 
forms of expression, 8 mere termination, perhaps, or the 
faintest inflection, and that, too, with no outward imitative 
indices from the sense, such as may aid in the learning of 
the names of mere sensible ohects. This indeed is wonder- 
however common it may be. We never do it but once. 
All other acquisition of languages, in adult years, is by a 
pues of memory, comparison, and conscious reasoning— 
other words, a strictly scientific process, however certain 
viations of it may be cailed the learning of a forcign 
ngue by “ the method of nature ” and of i . Some- 
fring in we race ere habit La i in the sa Sa 
soul, ma » nO onally, sa to have 
characterized thy 3 ee 


ity, and however we may style that causality, whether 


‘natural or supernatural, simply inexplicable, or di- 


vine. Such eruptive forces are not confined to rocke 
and strata, or to sudden changes in material organi- 
zation. They have |r also in the spiritual world, 
in the movements of history, in the souls of men, in 
remarkable changes and formations of “language. 
There are spiritual phenomena, if the term may be 
used, for which we cannot otherwise easily account. 
The evidence here of any such intervening power 
may be less striking, because less startling to the 
sense, but to the calm and reverent reason they may 
be even more marked than anything analagous to 
them in the outer world of matter. Great confusion 
has arisen in our theological reasoning from confin- 
ing this word miraculous solely to some supposed 
breakage or deflection in the natural sphere. 

To say the least, therefore, it is not irrational to 
carry this view into the history of man r ed as 
under the influence of supernatural, as well ag natu- 
ral, agencies, And thus here, as we contemplate the 
remarkable position of the early languages of the 
world, and especially of the three great families, 
some force from without, sudden, eruptive, breaking 
up a previous movement, extraordinary to say the 
least, would be the causal idea suggested, even if the 
Scripture had said nothing about it. A primitive 
formation has been left comparatively but little af- 
fected; all around it, east and west, are linguistic 
appearances presenting the most elicig contrasts 
to the first, and yet the most remarkable family like- 
nesses to each other; elsewhere, as a third class of 
elements show, the eruptive or flooding force has 
broken ae fragments, and scattered them 
far and wide. ilology cannot account for it; but 
when we study the tenth and eleventh of Genesis 
in what they fairly imply as well as clearly express, 
we have revealed to us an ancient causation adequate, 
alone adcquate, we may say, to the singular effect 
produced. The | e of the account is general, 
as in other parts of Scripture where a mighty change 
is to be described, universal in its direct and collat- 
eral historical effect, without requiring us to main- 
tain an absolute universality in the incipient move- 
ment. From some such general terms in the com- 
mencement of chapter xi. it might seem, indeed, as 
though every man of the human race was in this 
plane of Shinar, and directly engaged in the impious 
undertaking described. Taking, however, the two 
chapters together—and it is too much to say, as 
most commentators do, in the very face of the ar- 
rangement, that the eleventh chapter is wholly prior 
to the tenth—we must conclude that one line, at 
least, of the sons of Shem, that of Arphaxad, the 
ancestor of the Chaldawans, and of Eber, the more 
direct progenitor of the Hebrews, remained in the 
upper country of the Euphrates, It is fairly to be 
inferred, too, that the Joktan migration to Arabia 
had commenced, carrying with it the Shemitic ele- 
ment of speech to modify or transform the Cushite, 
whether introduced before or after it. Some of the 
sons of Japheth may have already set off, west and 
east, in their long wanderings (to Greece and India 
perhaps), whilst Sidon, a descendant of Ham, had 
even at this early day, founded a maritime settle- 
ment, and ventured upon the seas. It is not easy to 
understand why the narration of the tenth chapter 
should have had its place before that of the eleventh, 
unless a portion, at least, of the movements there 
recorded, had been antecedent in time. It is com- 
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monly said that the tenth is anticipatory in respect 
to what follows, but this is not altogether satistac- 
tory. As the story of the greater scattering comes 
after the ethnological divisions in the order of nar- 
ration, it may be consistently maintained that it was 
subsequent to some of them, at least, in the order 
of time, whilst the seeming universality of the lan- 

may be explained on the ground of the mag- 
nitude of the later event, and its world-wide effect in 
the human history. A close examination, however, 
shows that, even in the diction, this universality is 
not so strict as some interpretations would make it. 
After these earlier departures, as we may supply from 
chapter x., it proceeds to say, ‘‘ the whole earth (land 
country) was (yet) of one language and one speech.” 
It had not been broken up, though it may have be- 
gun to be affected by causes which would naturally 
produce changes of dialect. “ And in their journey- 
ing,” or “as they journeyed onward (O7/2%), they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar.” “As they 
journeyed,” that is, as men journeyed onward, or 
migrated more and more. Who or how many they 
were is not said, and these indefinite pronouns give 
us no right to say that every man of the human race, 
all of Noachian kind, were in this plain of ‘Shinar. 
There is the strongest proof to the contrary. We 
cannot believe that Noah was there, although he 
lived three hundred aud ee? years after the flood, 
or that Shem was there, who lived one hundred and 
fifty years later, and even in the days of Abraham. 
The idea is abhorrent that one so highly blessed of 
God, and in “ whose tents” God had promised “to 
dwell ”*—Shem, the Name, the preserver of the holy 
speech, and the direct antithesis of that false “name” 
waich these bold rebels sought to make unto them- 
selyes—should have had any participation, even by 
his presence, in so unholy a proceeding. As little 
can we believe it of any of the line from which came 
Abraham, or even of their not remote consanguinét, 
the Joktanite Arabians. The same feeling arises 
when we think of the pious fathers of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, king of righteousness, and who had 
consecrated him a priest to El Elion, that Most High 
God of the Heavens (see Gen. xiv. 18), who is here so 
blasphemously defied.* Who were they, then, that 
composed this strange assemblage on the plain of 
Shinar? A vast multitude doubtless, a majority of 
Noah’s descendants perhaps, yet still, as is most 
likely, a colluvies gentium, a gathering of the bad, 
the bold, the adventurous, from every family, but 
with the Hamitic character decidedly predominant. 
Nimrodian, perhaps, might they be called with more 
propriety, if we take the constant Jewish tradition 
that Nimrod was their leader in rebellion. The no- 
bler sons of Ham are to be distinguished from these 


* (Thus Rashi interprets their 21 , “Go to, now let us 


climb the firmament and make war upon the most a hig 
Melchizedek and his forcfathers were, in all probability, 
Canaanites. There might be piety and faith even among 
these, as is instanced, afterwards, and in a time of still groat- 
er corruption, in the caso of Rahab, who was a direct ances- 
tress of our Lord! What Paul says (Heb. vii. 3) of Mel- 
chizedek’s being amdrap and apuyrwp, ‘‘ without father and 
withoat mother,” iz not intended to deny his having any 
carthiy jiineage.—T. L.) . 

‘ Nee opinion that the men in tho plain of Shinar were 
not the whole human race, but predominantly Hamites, 
or followers of Nimrod, |e maintained by Augustine, and, 
among mudcrn authorities, by Luther Calvin. S8ev also 
the account of Josspnus (“ Ant.” 1. 4). who makes Nim- 
te vy great leader of the whote rebellions movement. — 


Babylonian Hamites, The founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, and, perhaps, the Arabian Cushites, had 
in all probability gone to their respective settlements. 
The very name, Nimrod, shows a difference between 
them. It is not the name of a country, or of a fam- 
ily of descendants, like the others mentioned Gen. x. 
8; a fact of which Maimonides takes notice (see 
marg. note, p. 8349) when he calls attention to the 
manner in which Nimrod is mentioned irregularly, as 
it were, or out of the line, after the other sons of 
Cush had been disposed of. He was not, like them, 
a “father of a people,” a patriarch, or ancestor, but 
a bold adventurer, a “mighty hunter of men before 
the Lord,” or in defiance of the Lord, who gathered 
together, out of every people, those who were like 
himself, not to settle the world, but to prevent its 
peaceful settlement by engaging in bold and reckless 
enterpriges of an opposite nature. He may be said 
to have represented the empire-founding, instead of 
the planting or colonizing, tendency. He was the 
postdiluvian Cain, and there would seem to be a sig- 
nificance not to be disregarded in the fact that here 
there is given to this rebellious multitude that same 
name, SINT 733, ‘sons of men,” which, in its fem- 
inine form, is used Gen. vi. 4 (BINT M132) to denote 
the godless in distinction from the more pious. The 
line here indicated, between the sons of God and the 
‘“‘sons of men,” was less distinct, perhaps, than that 
which was drawn between the Sethites and the Cain- 
ites, yet it still existed to some extent, making a di- 
vision between the better branches of the Shemites, 
with some from both the other lines, and this vast 
rabble of the sensual and ungodly. The grammat- 
ical form of the name Nimrod (which is very unusual! 
for such a purpose) shows that it had a popular, in- 
stead of a family, origin. It is the first person plural 
future jussive, 14%), “come let us rebel.” It was 
the watchword of the impious leader, afterwards 
given to him as a title by his applauding followers: 
‘Let us break Jehovah’s bands, let us cast his cords 
from us,” let us build a tower that shall reach Him 
in the Heavens* 

On this impious host of Nimrod, predominantly, 
although not solely, Hamitic, fell especially the scat- 
tering and confounding blow, like the bolts from 
heaven aimed at the rebellious Titans; and hence 
this rabble of tongues called Hamitic or Turanian, 
or these allophylic conglomerates which philologists 
find so remarkable as compared with the enduring 
unity of the Shemitic, and the diversified, yet unmis- 
takable Arian relationship. These two were, doubt 
less, affected by the shock; one of them may have 
had much of its subsequent modification, if not its 
origin, from it; but on the Hamitic host fell the 


* (It was a thought say ies wicked, be having in 
it a kind of terrific sublimity. ther could the idea of 
reaching tho heavens, or eky, be called irrational, ora 
however unscicntific. They reasoned inductively, Baconian- 
ly, We may say, from sense and observation Their limited 
experience was not against it. It showed a vast ambition. 
It was not an undertaking of savages, but of men possessed 
with the idea of somehow getting above nature, and having 
much of that spirit which, even at the present day, charac- 
terizes some kinds of scientific ing (see remarks, p. 
355). It was not the success merely or the und 
(from which we are yet as far as ever), but the impious 
thought, that God meant to confound, and to strike down, 
whenever it arose in the minds of men. History is full of 
overthrown Babels; and it is still to be tested whether our 
excessive modern boasting about what is going to be achiev- 
ed by a aaa a Lalas form an excep- 
tive case.—T. L.]) 
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stone that ground them to powder. ‘‘For there * 
Jehovah confounded the of all the earth” 
(land or country). This Nimrodian Babel of tongues 
wrought more or less of confusion everywhere, mak- 
ing the universality in the effect rather than in the 
immediate causality—a view perfectly consistent with 
the soberest interpretation of the artless language of 
Holy Scripture. 

The causative aa we may believe, was 
primarily a spiritual one. It was a confounding not 
only of their purposes (35 misting, Gen. vi, 5)— 
thus introducing confusion, madness,+ and discord, 
into their camp—but also of their ordinary thinkings 
and conceivings, ray évySuuhcewy Kal évvoidy xapdilas, 
Heb. iv. 12, ‘“‘reaching to the dividing line of soul 
and spirtt,” wuxiis Te xal wveduatos, holding back the 
divine gift of reason, and thus introducing disorder 
into the sense and the utterance through a prior con- 
fusion in the spirit. It deranged their word-forma- 
tions by a previous derangement of their thoughts. 

The difficulty attending the mere outer view, 
here, arises from a fundamental error which may be 
found even in acute treatises of philology. Words 
do not represent things, as outer existences merely, 
according to the common notion, but rather what we 
think about things. They are in truth symbols of our 
own inner world as affected by the outer world of 
things around us. They tran to us our own 
thoughts as well as help us to make them known to 
others. The animal has no such inner world, and 
therefore it is that he cannot use speech to represent 
it to himself or to other animals. This would be 


* (oy "3; for there. It may denote fact or circum- 
stance as well as place. For there—in that event, or in that 
eonfusian. Compare Ps. oxxxiii. 8, where this particle, 
bw, is used in just the same way to denote the opposite 
condition of brotherly love, and the opposite effect: 
MUI MIX OW D, “for there Jehovah commanded the 

‘ ’ ‘even life forever more; ” not in ‘“* Mount Her- 


mon,’ or “the mountains of Zion,’ merely, but as belong- 
ing to this holy affection of brotherly love. Compare 1 John 


iii. 14.—T. L. 
see 2 Chron. xx. 23, 


he CF sey ae om fae ot d of M Seir 
where the hos mon, of Moab, an oun 
osha } turned 


hat, are suddenly 

Profane records such events as 
taking Place, now and then, in great armies; cases of sud- 

irretrievable confusion, giving rise to hostility as 
well as flight. They are called pantcs, whether the term 
means simply universal disorder, or what was sometimes 
called “the wrath of Pan” (Hlavds dpyi, see Evaip. “ Me- 
dea,’? 1169), bringing madness upon an individual or a mul- 
titude; it denotes something inexplicable, even if we refuse 
to call it supernatural. See Po.yzxus: De Strateg., ch. 1; 
also a very striking in the Betas ey xx. 846, 
which shows, at all events, the common belief in such sud- 
den madness falling pron multitudes of men, whatever may 
be the explanation of it: 


penoripas 62 WadAds "AOhrn 
aéafeotov yiAw Spoe sapéwAayfey 82 vénna. 
Among the suitors Pallas roused 
Wild laughter irrepressible, and made 
Their mind to wander far. 


Even where there is nothing startling to the sense, how 
many examples are there—thcy can be cited even from v 
modern times—where the minds of assemblies, 


emes. 

with a sudden fatuity, and act in a manner w 

wards unaccountable to themselves. We may explain it as 

wo will; but eo strong is the conviction of an ab extra 
somehow operating in such cases, that it has 

to one of the most common of oo quos Deus cult 
prius dementat—“ those whom God would 

first makes mad.”—T. L.} 


readily admitted in respect to words representative 
of thought alone; but it is true also of that large 
elass that seem to stand directly for outward sensible 
things per se. Here, too, the word called the name 
represents only remotely the thing named, but nearly 
and primarily, some thinking, conceiving, or emotion, 
in our souls, connected with the thing, and giving 
rise to its name.* As proper names are last of all, 


* (The first thing denoted in outward language must 
have something purely inward; aconscious state of 
soul, a thought or an emotion, which demanded an outward 
sign in some articulated sound representing it, not arbitra- 

y, nor accidentally, but by a conscious fitness for it, such 
as other sounds do not possess, and of which there can no 
more be given an explanation than of the correspondence 
between a thought, or an emotion, and an outward look. It 
is as real, and, at the same time, as inexplicable, as the har- 
mony which is felt to have place between a feeling, or an 
idea, and a musical modula From the primary roots 
pi espn pn ge most interior states, and which must be 
comparatively few in number, comes the next order of 
names, namely, those of qualities and actions of outward 
things as affecting us. From these, in the third 
place, come the names of outward themselves, as 

ving such qualities or actions, and as denoted by them. 
Later, indeed, though still v early, there arise meta- 
phoneel ve or Mihaly oat a eae and a 

3 seoondary senses in represen 
In some outward thing, scene, or 


sounds su _— to represent 
eta cook einuce anes or imagin od At eas. That there 
) some 
of te pest Bato cea wun ae Kaulen in his Sprache 
, and liam Von Humboldt, in his work on the 
Kawi language, although they are unable to explain it. 
It is not likely that Lert Selon ever penctrate the mys- 
tery. The ¢ argument, however, for the reality of such 
& vorrespondenos between articulated sound and thought, 
is, that, on the reverse theory, en eunre is arbi 
throughout, which we cannot believe if to be. Tho deni 
brings more difficulty than the assumption, however inex- 
plicable the latter may be. 
On this deeper peychology of lan we have a hint, 
it may be reverently said, in what is told us, 1 Cor. xiv., 
concerning the mysterious “‘ gift of tongues.” It teaches us 
an im + fact, though revealing nothing of its nature 
or mode. Although miraculous, it must be founded on 
something in the essential human spiritual constitution. 
There was a real lan here. It is a profane trifling 
with a most sacred ma treat it asa mere thaumaturgic 
babble, designed only to astonish or confound the unbeliev- 
ing beholders. It was the true outward expression of an 
elevated inward state. The words uttered must have been 
not only articulate (that is, formod of vowels and conso- 
nants) but truly representative. They were none of them 
&duwvos (ver. 10), or mere ¢Ooyyol, sounds, or noises. The 
had a real Svvapyes Tis duo (ver. 11), a true “‘ power o 
v ” and this could be nothing else than an inherent fit- 
ness in the utterance to t the entranced state, not 
generally, merely, but in its diversities of ecstatic idea or 
emotion. They were not understood by the hearers, be- 
cause, in their ordinary state, there was nothing within 
them co ding to it. Even the utterers could not 
translate it into the common logical language of the voids 
ver. 14), or understanding. They were Mere éy xvedpare, 
m the spirit, and only in the spirit could they be under- 
stood, like the words that Paul heard in his entranced state, 


“ whether in 

not mean to deny, or uapecege 
gift in what he. says, Ver. 9, 
to set forth the greater outward usefulness of the 
‘¢Y thank God,” he says (ver. 18) “T 
@ was often in 


iteelf. In respect to the conn 
with the general argument, the analogy holds thus far, 
namely, that these ecstatic utterances were real re ta- 
words. They represented an inward spiritual state of 
thought, or emotion, or both, from a real inherent fitness to 
dose. We may, therefore, rationally conclude that a simi- 
lar ag, a gai between words and ideas was at the be- 
ginning all human - Had man remained spiritual, 
is connection er ne ve continged cn agp a Peo 

ved, and leading ever toa application o 
ods to the things or acts signified. as it seems 
to have guided the first humanity in the naming of animals 
from some poly scat adi yer H pacha ig uced, This 
primitive eit or faculty of intuition became darkened by 
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ao these names of outward objects must have come 
after words denoting action or quality, and from 
which their own naming, unless supposed to be purely 
arbitrary, could alone have been derived. Originally 
they must have been all descriptive, that is, they had 


a@ meaning beyond their mere sign cance. In 
portion as such primary gs bave faded out 
b modern have words lost vividness and 


emotive power, though still remaining as a convenient 
classifying notation. Thus in early speech the names 
of animals, for example, were all descriptive. We 
find it so even now, as far as we can trace them in 
the significance of their roots, They invariably de- 
note something which the animal docs, or suffers, or 
és, or is supposed to do, to suffer, or to us 
ever implying some judgment of the human mind 
respecting it; and this corresponds to what is said 
in the Scripture of the animals being brought before 


Adam to see (Min for Adam to see, judge, decide) . 


what name should be given toeach one. This name 
is ever taken from something more general, and the 
name of that from something more general still, and 
so back from the concrete to the more and more ab- 
stract, until we are lost in the mystery, and compelled 
to admit that there is something in ourselves, -and in 
language, which it is not easy to understand. We 
may be sure, however, that in all these primary names 
of animals there was some descriptive, though 
in many it may have been long lost. In some cases 
it still shines dimly through the wear of time and 
usage, enabling us to infer it universally. Thus bird, 
we may be certain, means something more than bird, 
and dog than dog, even as fowl, fugel, vogel, still car- 
ries with it some faint image of fying, and chien, 


hund, xiwy, canis (cano, canorus, MP), suggests | this 


the clear, ringing, houndlike sound that denoted the 
animal in the earliest Arian h.* Connected 
with this there is another thought that has impor- 
tance here. The first impression is that var bse 
the names of things, must be older in language 

verbs. Examination, however, shows just the con- 
trary as a fact, and then we eee that it must be a0, 
if names are not arbitrary, but ever imply some ac- 
tion or quality of the thing, and so an antecedent 
naming of that action or on. Bnt not to pur- 


sue this farther, it is en to show that the spring | 544 


mis triode ,» and earthliness turning the mind outward, 
thus tending, more and more, to make words mere ar- 
bitrary signs. With all this, there is evidence that in the 
earliost speech of men there was more of vividness, more 
of a conscious living co een words that 


wer, an 
versities which a lower 


of consequence, a greater ruin of language than ever came 
from any other event in human hi . There are exam- 
enough to show how soon the best becomes a 


nina rey rene bad men, such as thieves 
and evil adventurere, Here wasa similar as We may 
conceive it, only on a vastly eel lh paper L} 

* (The name given to an could never, of course, 
be a full description. It is the selection of some predomi- 
nant trait, action, or habit, as the distinguishing or naming 
feature. This may among different people. In one 
tongue the same a may be denoted by his color, if it 
nas eorsetning peculiar, tm another by his manner of move- 

er by a burrowing property, or by his method 

rey. These different conceivings may give 

names; and yet if the actions so repre- 

eented by these names have the eame or similar verbal roots 
they may be indicative of a remoter unity.—T. L.) 


A | time, relative ora 


of language is in the thought, the conceiving, the 
affection, as the source of names for things, and for 
the relations of things. Confusion here is confusion 
throughout, and this would be much more operative 
in a multitude thus affected than in an individual. 
Break up the community of thought and the com- 
munity of language is broken up, or begins to break 
up along with it. It affects not only the matter but 
the form, the soul, the ical structure.* Go- 
ing still deeper, it changes the mode of lexical deri- 
vation, or the process through which secondary senses 
(as they exist in almost all abstract words) come from 
the primary—the inward ologies, as they may 
be which are of more importance in determin- 
ing the affinities of than the outward pho- 
netic etymologies on which some philologists almost 
exclusively insist, and which are so easily lost—all 
the more easily and rapidly when the more spiritual 
bonds are loosed. So, on the other hand, the main- 
taining secure against mutation the higher ideas that 
dwell in a language, especially its religious ideas, is 
most conservative both of its matterand form. Thus 
may we account, in some degree, for the way in 
which the Shemitic endured the shock that left all 
around it those masses of nts which philolo- 
gists call the Hamitic or Turanian. The great name 
of God was in it in fulfilment of the promise. Those 
other remarkable appellations of Deity, El, Allah, 
Eloah, im, Adonai, El Shaddai, El Elion, El 
Olam, sayroxpdrwp, Eicros, duderos, have been to it 
like a rock of agea, giving security to its other re- 
ligious ideas, whilst these again have entered exten- 


movin Sporn Bomopey all that comes after it, future, al- 
Pie tang bo pasts tho abeclate peesant of thecacra: 


a act Tomtar tela 
& J bem to the two tonses, an 


may seem in number, de- 
note all the varieties of time that are seed in other 


i he Hence a 
much greater number of tense forms are deman not 


pororming these i iE va nlc indeed, though 

ittle more precision than is found in the Shemitic—whiist 
ctorial and dramatic power. There is no 
cs aegis by the — _ forms, 
that may not, some wa expressed Arahio ; 
whilst the manner in which the latter ehifts its nt, 2 


there is a lose of 


we may say, by it on a particle, or 
pend upon its place re or after, gives a greater vividness 
of narration. It is ing how such scantinoss of mode 


and tense escapes confusion and ambiguity ; and yet there 
is a com ve test of this which is conadtsive. The 


eters oe alice, without any m are i. punc- 
tuation, o pormiy ag on phs, 
ae teliCed; Or 1968. techitiiie 5 a book tc the 


CHAP. XI. 10-32. 


ively into its ee nouns and 
verbs, conserving it against the corruption and de- 
ee ee spoke it, and giving even to 

Arabic and Syriac branches a holy and religious 
aspect beyond anything presented in any ancient or 
modern tongue. 


Well and worthily have the Jewish | sonin 


Rabbis called it wpm 71>, the holy tongue. 
Truly it is eo, whether we regard ft as the original 
Noachian speech, or something later preserved entire 
from the wreck of the Babel confusion.* 

How this extraordinary breaking up of language 
took place we may not easily know, tho main- 
taining its possibility, and its strong probability, as a 
fact, aside from the express Scriptural declaration. 
There is no department of human inquiry in which 
we 80 soon come to the mysterious and inexplicable 
es in that of language. Some have maintained its 
onomatopic origin, as has been lately done in a very 
clear and able treatise by Prof. Whitney. If this, 
however, is confined to vocal resemblances in the 
names of sounds themselves, it accounts for only an 
exceedingly small number of words; if carried far- 
ther, to supposed analogies between the names of 
certain acts, or efforts, and the effort of the organs 
in pronouncing them, it takes in a very few more; 
beyond this it would be that idea of some inherent 
fitness in sounds which has been already considered 
{n the note, p. 877, and to which the name onoma- 
topic may be given in its widest sense; though then, 
instead of the easiest, it would be the least 
explicable of all. So the philologist may endeavor 
to find the inning of speech, especially in the 
names of ani in fhe imitation of animal sounds; 
or he may absurdly trace it to a conventional nam- 
e truth that for the initiation of 

itself is required—or he 


process, and thus, at language 
as a vehicle of rational, that is, of logical + thought. 
But for human minds, Adyos, speech, and logos, reason, 


* (This is on the supposition that the Shemitic (for any 
difference here betwean the earliest Hebrew, Arabic, an 
Syriac, is of little co iapapied Made the primitive Noachian 
speech that came out of the ark. The best argument for it 
is that there is no argument to the contrary. If no 


good 
other has any better claim on inward philological SJ 
any m on ie ologic {frounds, 


the Bible history greatly favors the to say the lesst, 
that this of the ark continued the purest in the 
{ne of Shem. alen, however, in his rrung 
presente a epee ment that certainly 

seems to have weight, though, ini it may not be deemod 
conclusive. He insists upon the that throughout this 
family, the most important modifications of the verbal idea 
ere made by vowel s in the root itself, and not merely 
by additions more or lees loosely made to a root, grow-= 
ing only by agglutination. us from one root, k-t-l (as 
n without vowels), we have katal, kotel, katol, 

kullal, ktal, klel, 


keatul, kittel, kattel, l » eto., presenting 
distinct thoug ideas. The modification of the idea 
is in the root, not a ed to it, as in the Indo-Germanio 
languages, by a modal or tense letter or syllable, taken 
from somet this with a 


without. The author connects 
view he maintains, that the vowels, as distinct from the 
consonants, represent the more spiritual element in lan- 
gf nie For the argument in its detail the reader is referred 
very able work above named, p. 73.—T. L.) 

t (See the distinction that Plato makes in the Dialogue 
de Legibus, 2 895, D, between the thing, its spiritual word 
or Aéyos (which is, in fact, the reason of the Syaies oF Shee 
which makes it what it is for the mind, its constituting idea), 
and the 3 the vocal name representative of the spiri 
ual word i —T. L.) 


rm, | may be pointed out another g 
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are one; and the serious thinker, who cannot sepa- 
rate them, takes but a few steps in this mysterious 
search before he is forced, either to acknowledge 
something superhuman, or to admit that in the birth 
and growth of language, the instrument of all rea- 
g, there must be some generic intelli- 
gence, if such a thing can be conceived, that we 
utterly fail to discover in the individual logic. In 
other words, men a8 a race, or races, do what the 
individual singly never does, something of which he 
is wholly unconscious, and which he cannot under- 
stand. The thought of divine intervention is the 
leas strange; it presents the less difficulty, and is, 
therefore, the more rational. We are not to be un- 
nD y introducing a divine agency into the 
world’s drama, but here, surely, it is a nodus vindice 
dignus, a knot which a divine intelligence can alone 
unbind. There is not in all nature anything like 
that spiritual mystery which meets us on the very 
threshold of an inquiry into the origin and develop- 
ment of human speech. 
Leaving these more abstruse regions, and de- 
ing again to the clearer field of inductive obser- 
vation, there still meet us those geographical difficul- 
ties to which some attention has already been givon 
as inexplicable on any theory of gradual or mutual 
development. Allusion was before made to the 
appearances presented by those broken allophylic 
tongues to which has been given the common name 
Turanian—showing ves among the other 
families, sometimes in contiguous and then 
again as lying far away and far apart in space, even 
as they indicate a remote location in time. In such 
cases everything indicates the sudden projection of 
an early people, and of an early speech, entire. Suc- 
ceeding waves of migration have pressed upon their 
shores, but changed no feature of their language 
That seems to have had its form fixed in the begin- 
ning, and to defy mutation. Its isolated state, 
though surrounded by hostile elements, has only ren- 
dosed it more unyielding in this respect. It will 
perish rather than change into anything else. There 
phical anomaly 
on a larger scale, and only explicable, too, on the 
ground of some early intervention to change the 
course of what might otherwise have been the ordi- 
nary historical development. A little less than a 
century ago, the learned began to perceive a striking 
resemblance between the Greek and the ancient lan- 
guage of India; a resemblance both in matter and 
orm. They are both of the Arian or Indo-Ger- 


manic family, and yet we have no right to say that 
one has been derived from the other. From a period 
transcending al] history they have been widely part- 
ed, territorially, from each other. They stood in the 
days of Alexander as distinctly separate as at any 
time before or after. In al] the antecedent period 
there is no record or tradition of any co:onizng on 
either side, of any military expedition. of any com- 
mercial or literary intercourse, that could have pro- 
duced any assimilating effect. All this time, and 
for long after, there lay directly between them a 
territory and a people, or peoples, having nothing, 
socially or politically, in common with either, and 
speaking a language, of all others, the most directly 
foreign to both, or to any common language of which 
they both could be considered as branches. From 
Southern Arabia to Northern Syria, or the head 
waters of the Euphrates nearly, there was the con- 
tinuous strip of the Shemitic, unbroken and unaf. 
fected during all that time. This, as has before bees 
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remarked, was, and is, the most tenacious and en- 
during of all linguistic families, It is still a wide 
living speech, although Greek and Sanscrit have 
both died, and been embalmed in their common and 
sacred literature, and although this parting language, 
until comparatively modern times, had no literature 
except the scanty and most secluded Biblical writ- 
ings. A branch of the Shemitic, if we may not 
rather call it the Shemitic itself, continuous and un- 
changed, is still living, strong and copious. Not- 
withstanding the addition of many new words, and 
many new senses that have attached themselves to 
the old, the Bedouin still talks in a manner that 
would have been as familiar in the days 
of Abraham. Could we suppose the patriarch now 
listening to it, he would hear some words 
mingled with the great body of its earliest roots, and 
some few later forms, but in its pronouns, its prepo- 
sitions, its its conjugations, its logical and 
rhetorical particles, in the nerves and sinews as well 
as in the bones of the lan it would strike him 
as substantially the same kind of talk that had 
between him and his sons Isaac and Ishmael.* 

is most enduring ancient speech has suffered no- 
thing that could be called development from any- 
on either side of it; and there has been no 
development across it from one parted shore to the 
other. Such theories as that of Bunsen, by which 
he gets Khamism out of Sinism, and Semism out of 
Khamiam, and so on, would never explain this. The 
difficulty clears up somewhat if we bring in the ex- 
traordinary, and suppose some early supernatural 
cleaving and transformation, leaving one primitive 
type standing in its place, another, greatly changed, 
to be carried east and west by one people suddenly 
parted, and meeting again historically after ages of 
separation, whilst another type, broken into frag- 


* is would especially be the case in respect to sub- 
ject al ing into the Scriptaral or Koranic style. In Reok- 
en 8 


ebrew translation of the Koran (Leip., 1857 
there are, sometimes, whole verses in which the Arabic an 
Hebrew are almost wholly identical, both in the roots and 
in the forms.—T. L.)} 


ments, is dispersed far and wide to remote portions 
of the earth. This may be called cutting or break- 
ing the knot, rather than untying, but even if the 
Bible had been silent, it is better than any bypothe- 
sis called natural, yet found to be wholly inadequate 
to explain the extraordinary phenomena to which it 
is rj ie It is true, give a theorist time enough, 
and hypothetical conditions enough, and he may 
seem to develop almost anything out of anythi 
else. Grant him enough of “natural selections, 
and he hoa show us how Ais make worlds and lan- 

es by producing, at last, seeming congruiti 
falling into place after infinite incongruities. Bui 
then, such a method of proceeding, supposed to be 
inherent in the nature of things, cannot stop (if it 
goes right on without cycles) until it bas abolished 
all things seemingly incongruous or extraordinary, 
and introduced a perfect level of congruity every- 
where, in the physical, social, and philological 
world. Only take time enough, or rather suppose, 
as some do, a past eternity of such working, and the 
only conoeivable result is a perfect sameness ; all 
disorders must long since have been gone, all species 
must have become one, and that the highest or the 
lowest, all languages must have become one, and that 
the best or the poorest—something rising in its 
linguistic architecture far eshte reek and San- 
scrit, or sinking in its looseness below anything called 
Turanian or Sinitic. The extraordinary, now and 
then, would be not only the easier conception, but 
an actual relief from the weariness of such a physi- 
cal monotony. 

But we have a more sure word of testimony. 
The great Bible-fact for the believer is, that, in order 
to prevent a very evil development of humanity, at 
a very early day, God interfered with men and con- 
founded their language, There is nothing irrational 
in this if we believe in a God at all, The manner 
of doing it is not told us, What is said in Gen. xi 
port not wholly explain the linguistic phenomena so 

y presented, and even now eo remarkable; but 
it may be safely affirmed that far greater difficulties 
oppose themselves to any other solution that has 
been, or may yet be offered.—T. L. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


Tax Genesis of the patriarchal faith in the promise and of the covenant religion ; 
of the antagonistic relation, between the faith in the promise and heathenism; 
of the harmonious oppositions between the patriarchs and the human civiliza- 
tion of the heathen world. Patriarchal religion and patriarchal customs.— 
Ca. XIL 1.-XXXVIL. 43. 


A. 
ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD, AND HIS ACTS OF FAITH. Cu. XII. 1.-XXV. 10. 


FIRST SECTION. 


The call of Abram. The emigration to Canaan. The first promise of God. His companionship with 
Lot. The first manifestation of God in Canaan, and the first homeless alienage in 
the land of promise. Abram in Egypt and Pharaoh. 


neers 


Cnaprer XII. 1-20. 


1 Now the Lord had said [rather, said] to Abram, Get thee [for thyself, 7> | out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
2 show thee [through a revelation]. And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
3 thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing: And I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee: and in thee shall all families of the 
4 earth be blessed [not bless themselves, which is expressed by the use of the Hithpeel, ch. xxii. 18]. So 
Abram departed bee forth] as the Lord had spoken unto him, and Lot went with him: 
5 and Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran. And 
Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance [ovns} 
that they had gathered, and the souls [al the living] that they had gotten in Haran; an 
they went forth to go into the land of Canaan, and into the land of Canaan they came. 
6 And Abram passed through the land unto the place of Sichem [shoulder, ridge or 
watershed] unto the plain eer of Moreh [teacher, owner]. And [Although] the Canaanite 
7 was then [already] in the land. And the Lord appeared unto Abram and said, Unto 
thy seed will I give this land; and there builded he an altar unto the Lord who 
8 appeared unto him. And he removed from thence unto a mountain on the east of 
Bethel [house of Goa] and pitched his tent, having Bethel [now Beitin] on the west [scawards], 
and Hai [heaps] on the east; and there he builded an altar unto the Lord, and called 
9 upon the name of the Lord. And Abram journeyed, going on still [gradually further end 
10 farther] toward the south. And there was a famine in the land: and Abram went 
11 down into Egypt to sojourn there; for the famine was grievous in the land. And it 
came to pass, when he was come near to enter into Egypt, that he said unto Sarai his 
wife, Behold now I know that thou art a fair woman to look upon [or of fair appearance | : 
12 Therefore it shall come to pass, when the Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say, 
13 This is his wife: and they will kill me, but they will save thee alive. Say, I pray 
thee, thou art my sister, that it may be well with me for thy sake; and my soul shall 
live because of thee. 
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And it came to pass, that when Abram was come into Egypt, the Egyptians 
15 beheld the woman that she was very fair. 


The princes also of Pharaoh saw her, and 


commended her before Pharaoh [Furst, 25» |: and the woman was taken into Pharaoh’s 
16 house. And he entreated Abram well for her sake: and he had sheep [amall cattle] and 
oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses and camels. 
17 And the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house because of Sarai, Abram’s wife. 
18 And Pharaoh called Abram and said, What is this that thou hast done unto me? 
19 Why didst thou not tell me that she was thy wife? Why saidst thou, She is my sister? 
s0 I might have taken her to me to wife; now, therefore, behold thy wife, take her 
20 and go thy way. And Pharaoh commanded his men concerning him: and they sent 
him away, and his wife, and all that he had. 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 


1. The age and state of the world at the patriarch- 
al period. A multitude of nations who were to share 
in the salvation, through the faith of Abram, were 
not yet born into the world, especially the Roman 
and English people. The Germanic tribes lay still 
in the bosom of the Scythian nomadic life. A thou- 
sand years must roll away before the development of 
the Greek life, and a much longer period before the 
historical appearance of Rome. The foundation of 
the patriarchal family, out of whose fuller develop- 
ment into the twelve tribes the Jewish people sprang, 
begins with Abram. Patriarchalism appears still as 
the fundamental form under which the popular life 
exists and works. But out of this constitution a 
multitude of small kingdoms have grown up in 
Canaan and Syria. The first feeble attempt at 
founding a grand world-monarchy was made by 
Nimrod at Babel and Nineveh. In Egypt the king- 
dom of the Pharaohs already existed. The forma- 
tion of national divisions began with the migrations 
of the people, and to these we may probably trace 
the rise of castes. The mechanical resemblance of 
the kingdom of beaven in the dynasty Hia in China 
appears to have been complete in its outline and 
characteristic featurea, before the definite foundation 
of the organic and living kingdom of heaven was 
begun in Abram. 

2. The Biblework will treat more fully of the 
land of Canaan in the division, “Book of Joshua.” 
We refer in passing to the Bible-dictionaries, the 
geographic and journals of travellers. See also 

HN: “The Kingdom of God,” i. p. 105. In this 
section we notice cially Sichem, Bethel, Ai, and 
the central part of Palestine; the South, es lly 
the vicinity of Hebron and Sichem (now Nablous) 
lying between Gerizim and Ebal, t eighteen 
hours from Jerusalem and sixteen from Nazareth, 
marks the northern principal residence of the patri- 
archs. Hebron (also Kirjath- from the 
Arba, now El Kalil, ¢. ¢, friend, beloved, in honor 
of Abram), southerly about eight hours from Jeru- 
salem, a very old city, the city of Abram and David, 
lying in a blooming and beautiful region, was their 
principal dwelling-place in the south. Their cen- 
tral residence is the region of Bethel (the name is 
here anticipated—originally Luz, ch. xxviii. 19, now 
the ruins of Beitin), and Ai (the old Canaanitish 
royal city, Josh. vii. 2, two hours easterly from 
Beitin, northerly from Jerusalem, now Medineh), an 
elevated rich pasture-ground. 

3. The nomadic life forms the natural basis of 
the patriarchal society. The Greek term nomad 
(vouds from vouds, pasture-ground) designates the 


giant | term warpidpyns is 


herdsman in a specific sense, as one who roams with 
his herds over uncultivated tracts, which as commons 
are in one aspect wastes, in another pasture-grounds. 
The nomads are thus pastoral tribes and nations 
which have no fixed dwelling-place. According to 
the Conversations-lexicon, “they stand higher in the 
scale of human society than the tribes who live by 
hunting and fishing, and lower than those who follow 
agriculture and trade, and belong essentially to the 
grade of barbarians.” But as an original form of 
human life, and indeed as the form of the most 
quiet and retired life, the nomadic state is the basis 
upon which both the highest buman culture and the 
most extreme savage wildness rest. Original thought- 
ful minds grew up to be the spiritual princes of hu- 
manity in the quietude of the nomadic life; mere 
common natures grew wild and savage under the 
same influences. The nomadic state still covers 
large portions of the race. “In Europe we find 
ouly weak nomadic tribes on the great steppes skirt- 
ing the Black sea, and in the high uncultivated 
nofthern latitudes, there Tartar and Turkish, here 
Finnish tribes. Asia and Africa are the congenial 
homes of the nomadic life. Nearly all the Finnish, 
Mongolian, and Turkish tribes, and the mixed tribes 
which have sprung from them, in the steppes and 
wastes in the northern, central, and border Asia are 
nomads; so also the Kurds and Bedouin Araba of 
border Asia and North Africa, and nearly all the 
tribes of Southern Caffres, Betschuanas, 
Koranas, and the Hottentots. In South America the 
Gauchos, and in many respects some Indian tribes, 
are to be ed as nomads.” For the nomadic 
tribes of the East see Scuréprr, p. 273, KoHLRauscy, 
a description of the Caravan March, p. 282. For 
the shepherd, herdsman, wi tenta, see the 
rw in Winer [Kitro, Suitu, Bible dictionarics. 
—A. G. 
4. Period of the Patriarchal Religion, and 
Form of Religion. ‘In the New Testament the 
= iar to Abraham, Heb. vii. 4, 
to the twelve sons of Jacob, Acts vii. 8 £, and to David, 
Acts ii. 29. Generally it designates the sacred an- 
cestors of the early periods of the Israelites (Tob. 
vi. 21, Vulgate) whom Paul, Rom. ix. 5, xi. 28, calls 
of warépes. Hence it has become customary even m 
historical to call all the fathers of the early 
human races, and especially of the Israelitish people 
(including the twelve sons of Jacob), who are refer 
red to and distinguished in biblical history, Patriarchs 
(German Erzvater). Ita history, from the old theo- 
logical point of view, is given by J. H. Hurwrecnr, 
exercitat, select. de historia sacra , . (Am- 
sterdam, 1667-8, Ziirich, 1729), an more 


critically treated by J. Jax. a istory of the 
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Patriarehs” (Z 1776). Winer. The patriarch 
is the beginner or founder of a race or family (the 
word is formed from &pxe and zarpid). The Hebrew 
designation Niak Wx45, which the Septuagint trans- 
lates Epyevres tay warpidy (1 Chron. ix. 9; xxiv. 
$1), but im 1 Chron. xxvii. 22, where the Hebrew 
term is Sant "N38 Nb, and 2 Chron. xix. 8, 4 
warpidpxys, does not refer to our patriarchs (which 
\Bretschneider labors in his lexicon to authorize), but 
to the heads of individual branches of the tribes of 
Israel. Even in the New Testament, as is clear 
from Acts ii. 29, the word has a more comprehensive 
meaning. In Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedia, article 
Patriarchs, there is a threefold distinction drawn 
between the biblical and theological, the Jewish 
usage as to the synagogue officers, and the churchly 
and official idea of the word. The Jews, e. g., even 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, call the presidents 
of the two schools at Tiberias and Babylon, patriarchs. 
In the Christian Church all bishops were ori 
termed patriarchs, but the council of 
limited the name to those renowned bishops who 
had raised themselves above bishops, and metro- 
eee Here we are only with the 
iblical and theological meaning of the term. In this 
relation we must distinguish the general, the narrow: 
er, and the most restricted idea of the word. In the 
general and widest sense, all the theocratic ancestors 
are included in the term, since the patriarchal 
as the faith of salvation, forms the highest unity 
running through the Old and New Testamente. In 
the wider, earlier usual acceptation, the patriarchal 
period is viewed as including the pious ancestors of 
biblical history, from Adam to the twelve sons of 
Jacob, or to the Mosaic era. See Winer, the article 
in question, the work of Heidegger above referred to, 
and Hase’s Hutterus redivivus (Religio ; ; 
antediluviana e postdiluviana). Still, Hees, in his 
history of the patriarchs, has correctly placed the 
patriarchs before Abram in an introductory history, 
and begins the history itself with Abram. The 
earlier division of the Old Testament revelation into 
patriarchal, Mosaic, and prophetie religion (¢. ¢., form 
of religion) is not now at all satisfactory. This divi- 
sion must be completed in one direction through the 
period of the national Israelitish piety or religious- 
ness (from Malachi to Christ), and inthe other 
through the period of the symbolic original mono- 
theism from Adam to Abram, which may be again 
divided into the two halves of the antediluvian and 
postdiluvian primitive history. The symbolic mono- 
theism is ished from the patriarchal period 
both as to form and essence. As to the form of the 
revelation, the symbol has there the first place, the 
explanatory word the second (paradise and the para- 
disaic word, the rainbow and the covenant with 
Noah) ; but in the history of the patriarchs the word 
of revelation holds the first rank, and the signs of the 
theophany enter in a second li e, a8 its confirmation. 
Thus also the patriarchal ion stands in a 
relation of opposition and coherence with the 
“The Mosaic system is a remould- 


Mosai 
gol the, paiciarctial relljlon “6s far ae forse, 


ing of 
grown into a people in Egypt, may require a prepa 
ratory, and thus a | and bolic instruction as 


to the nature of the faith of Abram and to receive 
that faith; i is a lower form of that religion so far 
as the religious life, which already in the patriarchs 
began to be viewed as an inward life, is here set be- 
fore the people, who are strangers to it, as an exter- 


law ; butis also a higher form of that religion so 
igion of promise are unfold- 


2.2.9 B. 
5 


in this explicit form ure introduc- 
the life of the people. The law, however, 
the fundamental type of the Old Testament, 
the faith of Abram. In the patriarchal ion 

word of God is prominent, the symbol is eu 
; the system, as also the primitive re- 
symbol into prominence (although 

bol as an institution). In Abram the 
promise occupies the foreground, the divine 
command rests upon it; in the legal period, as to the 
outward oe the relation is just the reverse. 
Evidently the patriarchal religion, as also the pro- 
phetic period succeeding to the Mosaic system, re 
garded in a narrower sense, bears a marked resem- 
blance to Protestantism, while the Mosaic system ap- 
ahd as the primitive type of the Medimval Catholic 
urch.” (See Hurzoe’s Hacyclopedia, article Pa- 

triarche.) 

As to its nature, the faith of Abram is distin- 
from the faith of the pious ancestors in this, 
that he obtains and holds the promise of salvation, 
not only for himself, but for his family; and from 
the Mosaic system, by the fact that it expressly holds 
the promised blessing, in the seed of Abram, as a 
blessing for all people. In reference to the first, 
there were carlier lines of the promise: the line of 
Seth in contrast to that of Cain, the line of Shem 


seEREE° 
ate BE 


faith, |in opposition to those of Japheth and Ham. But 


the line of Seth, through its corruption, is gradually 
lost in the line of Oain, and the line of Shem forms 
no well-defined opposition to the one all-prevailing 
heathenism. It is gradually infected with the taint 
of heathenism, while on the other hand pious be- 
ieving lives appear in the descendants of Japheth 
and Melchisedec, with his eminent piety, be 
to the Canaanitish people, and thus to the 
family of Ham. During the whole period of the 
hosed primitive on, the theocratic and hea- 
elements are mingled together. The dark 
aspect of this religion is a mythological, ever-grow- 
ing heathenism ; its light side the symbolical, ever- 
waning, primeval monotheism. Heathenism gathers 
gradually, as a general twilight, through which glim- 
mer the men of God, as indivi stars. Thus Mel- 
chisedee stands in the surrounding heathenism. In 
a religious point of view he is dwdrup, aunrap, dye- 
vecAdynros. And he isso far greater than Abram, 
as he stands as the last shining representative in the 
Old Testament of the primitive religion looki 
backwards to the lost paradise (which, however, di 
not entirely cease in the whole Old Testament pe- 
riod, and is not absolutely extinguished even in later 
periods of the world); while Abram stands as the 
first representative of the decided religion of the 
future, who, as such, has already the promise, that 
in his seed all the families of the earth should be 
blessed, who is neither dyeveaAdynros nor ardrwp, 
ep erage tials Sova reas already in 
his father, Terah. But the old religion develope 
itself more definitely into the religion of the future 
at othe step, when the corruption for the time has 
reached such a d that faith, looking out beyond 
the present and iis jadameak reating upon it, mugt 
fix in its eye a new beginning of salvation. Thus it 
was in Noah, thus also later in the Messianic proph- 
eta. But while Noah out of the flood of waters 
saved a new race of men, Abram has, through the 
overflowing flood of heathenism, to found a new 


partioular people of faith, who should be a bieesing 
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for all. The blessing is already a very advanced 
idea of the salvation. For Eve the salvation as- 
sumes the idea of victory, for Lamech, rest, for 
Noah, the preservation of the divine name and the 
human race; for Abram, it forms the opposition 
to the curse. For as the curse is the endless, mys- 
terious, progressive destruction of life, so the bless- 
ing is the endless, mysterious, progressive enriching 
and conservation of life. As the condition, indeed, 
Abram must go out from the heathen world. It is 
only as in opposition to it, that he can introduce 
the blessing which is promised in his seed. The 
pious forefathers had indeed already taken the first 
step of faith (Heb. xi.). They have, by faith in the 
-creation of the world, uttered the é of the in- 
dependence of matter, the fundamental dogma of 
heathenism (Heb. xi. 8). Abel has taken the second 
step of faith; he has introduced the sacrifice of faith 
into the world, and on account of it sacrificed his 
own life. Enoch has taken the third; he sealed the 
faith in the new life and rewards beyond the present. 
Noah carried faith on to the salvation of God in the 
divine judgments. Abram, through the required re- 
nunciation of the world, introduced the Israelitish 
faith of the future, the hope for the eternal inherit- 
ance of God, and its introduction through the inher- 
itance of his blessing. It was the legitimate result 
of his renunciation of the world that he sealed it 
through the sacrifice of Isaac. The suoceeding 
patriarchs have developed this faith more fully, each 
in his own way. Isaac learned to prefer the first- 
born of the spirit before the first-born of blood ; 
Jacob pointed out Judah as the central line of bless- 
ing within the blessings of his sons; Joseph proved 
his fidelity to the promise until his death. Thus was 
pared the renunciation and the calling of Moses. 
(ales from Lange’s article in Herzog’s Eneyclo- 
With the introduction of the Abrahamie religion 
(see the foregoing section) correspond its mild na- 
ture and form, and its rich development. As to 
the first, it must be observed that Abram, notwith- 
standing the decisive character of his separation 
from heathenism, still opposes himself to the hea- 
then without any fanaticism. Hence it is said in- 
deed, “ Get thee out!” but the second word follows 
immediately: “thou shalt be a blessing, and in thee 
shall be blessed, or shall bless themselves, all the 
families of the earth.” Hence the patriarchs stand 
upon a friendly footing with the princes of Canaan. 
In the point of marriage alone, warned by the his- 
tory of the Sethites, they dreaded theocratic mis- 
alliances (Gen. xxiv. 3; xxvii. 46). In the fourth 
baat at the first historical characteristic type of 
anaticism appears in the deed of Simeon and Levi 
(Gen. xxxiv.). The judicial and solemn disapproval 
of this deed by Jacob (Gen. xlix. 5) marks the true 
spirit of the Israelitish religion ; the bold commenda- 
tion of this deed in the book Judith (ch. ix. 2) re- 
veals the later pharisaic Judaism. Even the mixed 
marriage is legal except in the case of the proscribed 
Canaanites ; and to the questionable and unhappy 
connections, e. g. of Esau, there are opposed the 
blessed connections of Joseph and Moses. The 
only matter of question is whether there is such a 
certainty of faith that the Leiyasllee 3 party may raise 
the unbelieving into the sphere of faith. This was 
po, that which modified the crime of Thamar; 
er fanatical attachment to the house of Jacob, or 
the tribe of Judah. Mild as was this patriarchal 
spirit of separation (because it was actually spirit) it 


was just as strict in the other aspect. Hence there 
are relative distinctions of the elect from those who 
are lees strictly the chosen, running down through 
the family of Abram, first in the opposition be- 
tween Isaac and Ishmael, then in that between Jacob 
and Esau, finally in the sharp distinctions in the 
bleasings of Jacob. (From the same article.) 

As to the development of faith in the patriarchal 
period, it proceeds from the acts of faith in the li 
of Abram, through the endurance (or patience) o 
Saith in the life of Isaac, to the confiicts of faith in 
the life of Jacob; but in the life of Joseph the 
opposition between the sufferings and the on 
account of faith, comes into clear and distinct re- 
lief. The promise also unfolds itself more and more 
widely. The voerag 9 of the descendants of Abram, 
who should inherit Palestine, divides itself already 
in the blessing of Isaac upon Jacob, into a blessing 
of the heavens and the earth, and Jacob’s authority 
to rule announces more definitely the theocratic 
kingdom. But in the blessing of Jacob upon Judah, 
the Shiloh is designated, as the prince of war and 
peace, to whom the people should be gathered (a 
further extract from the article in question, p. 199). 
For the periods of the history of the covenant, see 
Kurtz, Pp. 135. For the nature of the patriarchal 
history, p. 241-249 ; [also Baumaarren, 
Commentary, p. 165-168; KIL, p. 123-125.— 


A. G. 

Figures arranges the history of the covenant un- 
der the following periods or stages: the period of 
the family, including the triad of patriarchs with the 
twelve sons of Jacob; the period of the people, 
having ite starting point in the twelve sons of Jacob, 
and cpa eggs the Judges; the period of the 
kingdom ; the period of the exile and restoration ; 
the period _ ene? and the period of the 

L—A. WU. 

[Delitzsch olde as we may abridge and condense 
his views, that the patriarchal history is introductory 
to the history of and is completed in three 
parts—the histories of the three patriarchs. The 
personal history of the patriarchs revolvés around 
the promise as to Israel, and Canaan its inheritance. 
The characteristic trait of the patriarchs is faith. 
This faith shows itself in the whole mighty fulness 
of its particular elements in Abram; ceaselessly 
atraggling, resolutely patient and enduring, over- 
coming the world. He is the type of the conflicts, 
obedience, and victory of faith—zarhp sdvrer raw 
miorevdrtwy. His loving endurance repeats itself in 
Isaac, his hopeful wrestlings in Jacob. °Ex’ €Awf8: 
wap’ dAwida is their motto. The promise and faith 
are the two correlated factors of the people of God. 
Renouncing the present, and in the midst of triala, 
its life passes in hope. Hope is its true life, impulse, 
and affection. Desire is Israel’s element. 

Viewing the patriarchal history from the central 
point of that history, the incarnation of God in the 
fulness of time, its position in the history of salva- 
tion may be thus defined. There are seven stages 
in this history: 1. The antediluvian time, both para- 
disaic and after paradise, during which God was per- 
sonally and visibly present with men, closing with 
the flood, when he retires into the heavens and frcm 
thence exercises bis judicial and sovereign provi- 
dence. The goal of history is thenceforward the 
restoration of this dwelling of God with men. The 
history has ever tended towards this 3. The 
patriarchal time during which God manifested him- 
self personally and even visibly upon the earth, but 
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at times and only to a few boly men, the patri- 

at important points in the history of salvation ; 

and even these revelations cease from Jacob to Mo- 
eca. The revelation of God in the name Mm", i.e. 


creation, of the ion of Israel, His 
liar por 8. itish period prior to the ex- 
ile, during which God did not reveal himself personally 


and visibly aa in the patriarchal period to a few, and to 
these only at times, bat to a whole people and perma- 
rently, but still only toa people and not to mankind. 
There are two le epochs in this period. 
In the first Israel is led by the Angel of Jehovah 
in the pillar of cloud and fire—the glorious and gra- 
cious presence of God, visible for the whole people. 
The second is that of the presence of God in the 
temple and in the word; in the temple for Israel, 
bat only through the mediation of priests, in the 
word, but only through the mediation of prophets. 
But even this lower, leas accessible temple-presence 
ceases when Israel filled up the measure of its ini- 
quities. The glory of Jebovah departed from the 
temple. As God at first withdrew his manifested 
estate bang haa race and destroyed it with the 
ood, so now from the Jewish people, and abandons 
Jerusalem to destruction. As the first stage of the 
history closes with a judgment from the ascended 
God, and the second in the long profound silence 
from Jacob to Moses, so the third again ends like the 
first. 4. The time succeeding the exile, at its com- 
mencement not essentially different from the close 
of the third period. God was present in the word, 
but the ark of the covenant, the covering, the cher- 
ubim, the Urim and Thummin, and, more than all, 
the Shechinah, the visible symbol of the ce 
of Jehovah, were wanting in the temple. But 
prophecy itself grew speechless with Malachi and 
iel, The people complain, We see not our signs, 
there is no more any prophet (Ps. lxxiv. 9). They 
named Simon the brother of the Maccabeean Jona- 
than the jryoupevos wal dpxsepeds els toy alava, but 
it was éws Tov dvaoriva: xpophrny sicrdy. us 
forsaken of God, and conscious of its forsaken state, 
the true Israel passed through this fourth of 
the history, a school of desire for believers waiting 
and longing for the new unveiling of the divine 
countenance. Then at last the dawn broke, Jeho- 
vah visited his people, and in the mystery now un- 
veiling itself Sebs dpavepddn dy capxi completes in 
far-surpassing glory the antitype of Paradise. 5. 
The time of the life of Christin the flesh. It is now 
true in the moet literal and real sense, doxhrwcer dy 
jucy. But at first Israel alone saw him. The rays 
of his glorious grace reach the heathen only as an 
exception. But his own received him not. They 
nailed the manifested in the flesh to the cross. But 
he who df dcdeveias died, rose, dx Suvduews Seo, 
and ascended into heaven. He withdrew himself 
from the people who had despised him. But as 
Jehovah, after he had seated himself upon his 
heavenly throne, sent down at the cluse of the first 
stage the judgment of the flood, at the close of the 
third works the destruction of Jerusalem, so now 
the God-man ascended into heaven abandons Jeru- 
salem to destruction and Judah to an exile which 
still endures. For Israel he will come but in 
the fire of judgment; and for believers he will also 
come again, but not visibly nor in the fire etary 
ment, but in the fire of the Spirit. 6. The sti 


enduring present, the time of the spiritual presence 
29 


ww 


of the incarnate God in his church. This presence 
is both more than the visible presence of Christ in 
the days of his flesh, and leas than the visible pres 
ence of the exalted one in which it reaches its en 
t and completion. We must not forget 
that the Spirit sent upon us from the glorified Son 
of Man is so far the zapdxAyros as he comforts us 
on account of his abeence ; that all the desire of the 
Qtristian is to be at home with Christ; and that the 
hope of the whole church is embraced in the hope 
for the revelation of Christ. Without sharing in the 
exaggerated estimate of the miraculous gifts by the 
ag ee it cannot be ae that our time er 
e second part of the post-exile period, 

that the church now, as believers then, desires the 
return of the wonderful intensity and ious ful- 
ness of the spiritual presence in the primitive 
church. This desire will receive its fulfilment in the 
orious time of the church upon the earth. 7. But 
e seventh stage of the history of ealvation, which 
endures the ons of ons, will first give 
full eatisfaction to all the desires of all believers, and 
bring that glorious, transcendent restoration of the 
ical communion with God in the sein, 


of God with the first man to be redeemed, has now 
become his communion with the finally redeemed 
poreneet His presence is iss longer a transitory 

ternating, now appearing relegeere | , but en- 
during, ever the same, and endless; not limited to 
individuals nor bound to localities, but to all, and — 
all-pervading ; not merely divine, but divine and 
human; not invisible, but visible; not in the form 
of a servant, but in unveiled glory. God ascends no 
more, for sin is for ever judged and the earth has 
become as heaven. He descends no more, for the 
work of redemption is complete, the whole creation 
keeps its solemn sabbath, God rests in it, and it 
rests in God; Jehovah has finished his work, and 
Elohim is now all in all, rdyvra dy sacw. Seo Dr- 
LITZSCH, p. 289-249.—A. G.] 


6. The fandamental form of divine revelation, par- 
ticularly of the revelation of the old covenant, and 
still more particularly of the  aipbekicy period (see p. 
48, Introd.). The historically-completed fundamen- 
tal form of the divine revelation of salvation, is the 
revelation of God in Christ, the God-man, i. e. in one 
distinct, unique life, wherein the divine self-commu- 
nication and revelation, and the human intuition of 
God, are perfectly united in one, while yet as ele-. 
ments of life they are clearly distinguished from each 
other. The p ive revelation must correspond 
in its outline and characteristic features to this goal 
to which it tends. In its objective aspect it must be- 
through theophanies, in its subjective the vision of 
the revelation of God, in its plan, tendency, and de- 
velopment, Christophanies; the chief points in the. 
interc between God manifesting himself per. 
sonally and the receptive human spirits in the pre- 
figurations of the future advent of Christ. The 
individual phases in the development of this form. 
of revelation are these: (1) The revelation of God 
through the symbolism of heaven and earth ; visibly 
for the paradisaic spiritual and natural clear-sighted 
vision; and coming out in particular words and: 
representations of addressed to the ear and 
eye, promptly, according to the necessities of human. 
development, and according to the energy of the 
Spirit of God, who translates the into words, 
The form of the primitive religion. (2) The-self- 
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revelation of God in the form of an angelic appear- 
distinct from his being ; the pre-annowncement 
of the future Christ, or the Angel of Jehovah in re- 
ciprocal relation and action with the unconscious see- 
ing, as in vision, resting upon the unconscious ecsta- 
sies of believers, manifesting himself first through the 
miraculous report or voice, then through miraculous 
vision, i. e. first through the word, then through the 
ass tap appearance. The form of the patriarcial 
igion. (8) The revelation of God, distinguishing 
his face, fe is gradual incarnation, from his being, 
or nature, or the angel of his presence in reciprocal 
relation and action, with the conscious visions, based 
upon unconscious ecstasies, The Angel of his face, 
or the face. The fundamental form of the Mosaic sys- 
tem. (4) The appearance of Jehovah himself in his 
giory, in the brightness of his , surrounded by 
angelic forms, in reciprocal ion with the con- 
scious visions, resting upon the conscious ecstasy of 
the prophets, or Jehovah appearing in his divine 
Archangel and with his ds over against the 
prophets overwhelmed trembling, drawing grad- 
ually nearer to the incarnate angel of the covenant 
(Mal. iii. 1). The fundamental form of the prophetic 
period. (5) The hidden preparation for the advent 
of the angel of the covenant, in the od of na- 
tional religiousness ; his work in the depths of hu- 
man nature. (6) Christ the Angel of the Covenant, 
the unity of the divine revelation and the haman 
intuition of God, and therefore also upon the divine 
side the unity of God and his Angel, and upon the 
human side the unity of the spiritual intuitions and 
the natural vision of Christ. 

We have already, in what we have thus said, as 
indeed elsewhere (Leben Jesu, p. 46; Dogmatik, p. 
586; Herzoo, “Encyclopedia,” Zhe Patriarchs of 
the Old Testament), stated our view of the Angel 
of the Lord; but we must here repeat that in our 
conviction the exegetical prejudice, ever coming into 
greater prominence, that the Angel of the Lord is a 
creature-angel, as also the prejudice in reference to 
the supposed angels (ch. vi.), burdens, obecures, and 
confuses ina fatal way, Old Testament theology, 
and leaves no room for a clear psychology of the 
faith of revelation, an intuitive Christology, or an 
organic unity of biblical theology. 

In regard to this point, Kurtz has undertaken with 
great zeal the defence of the erroneous interpreta- 
tion, although he had earlier defended the true one, 
‘History of the Old Covenant,” p. 144, 2ded. We 
introduce here his reference to the state of the ques- 
tion before we enter upon its di ion. ‘* The 
views of interpreters, as to the nature and being of 
‘the Angel of the Lord (mim NO, also called 


ov>Nn 752) who appears first in the patriarchal 
history, have divided into two classes, The one 
sees in him a representation of the deity, enteri 
perceptibly the world of sense, in a human form, an 
thus is to be regarded as the p ration of the 
pape wi in riage ele er sees = him 
an ike other angels, but who, because he ap- 
ia name and mission as a representative of Je- 
‘hovah, is even introduced and spoken of as Jehovah ; 
indeed, himself speaks and acts as Jehovah The 
first view has already made a beaten path for itself 
‘in the oldest theology of the synagogue, and in the 
theological doctrine of the Metatron, of that, from 
God emanating, ike revealer of the divine na- 
ture, has assumed a definite shape and form, although 
embracing foreign elements (comp. HEnGsTENBERG : 


hegainsviats 2g: 2. pp. 81-86). It was adhered te 
by most of the Fathers (Hencerensenc, as above 
and with these must be counted the old ch 


esignate a person distinct from him, bat 
merely a form of manifestation, on which seamen 
prefers to render 7%> ‘ the commission’ rather than 
‘the sent’ (comp. his Apologetik, 2d ed. p. 172). In 
the footsteps thessitee Ui cesl eae ke 
writer of this [Kurtz] sought to prove, in THoLucz's 
Anseiger, 1846, No. 11-14, that the Maleach Jeho- 
vah is God, as presented in the authors of the Old 
Testament; appearing, revealed, entering into the 
limitations of space and time, as tible by the 
senses, distinguished from the invisible God, in his 
exalted and therefore imperceptible existence, above 
the world of sense, and removed from all the limita- 
tions of space and time; still without bringing it to 
a full, distinct consciousness, whether this distinction 
was merely ideal or essential, whether it was to be 
regarded as supposed for the moment, or grounded 
in the very nature of God. The most important 
parts of this essay were included in the first edition 
of this work. Dxitzscu: ‘Biblical and Prophetical 
Theology,’ p. 289; Nirzscn: ‘System;’ T. Becr: 
‘Christian Science of Doctrine;’ Kert.: ‘ Book of 
Joshua,’ p. 87; HAvzrnicx: ‘Old Testament The- 
ology,’ p. 78; Esrarp: ‘Christian Dozmatics,’ 
vol. i.; J. P. Lance: ‘Positive Dogmatics,’ p. 586; 
Strer: ‘Isaiah, not Pseudo Isaiah,’ p. 758, and 
others, all agree in the same exhibition of this theo 
logical question. 

“The other view has found a defender in Avavs- 
TIN: De Trinitate, 11. 3, and meeta the approval of the 
Catholic theologians under the influence of their view 
of the adoration of angels; and of the Socinians, Ar 
mini and Rationalists, from their opposition to 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity. 
recent times, however, some eminent 
are entirely from these interested motives, have. 
adopted this view, viz., SrEUDEL, in his lit ah 
gramme for 1830, and in his ‘Old Testament T 
ogy,’ p. 252 ff ; Hormann: Wet und Er full- 
ung, i. p. 127, and Schriftbeweia, pp. 154-159 and 
8321-840; Baume@artren; ‘Com.’ p. 195; THoxucx: 
‘Gospel by Jobn,’ 6th ed. p. 53; Pair: ‘Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia,’ p. 241; and still more recent- 
ly, Dx.irzscH, renouncing his earlier view, and 
adopting that of Hofmann: ‘Com. on Genesis,’ p. 
249. Between Steudel and Hofmann there is, how- 
ever, this difference, that the former sees in the 
Maleach Jehovah an angel especially commissioned 
by God for each particular case—it being left unde- 
termined whether it is one and the same or not, 
while, in Hofmann’s view, it is one and the same 
angel-prince, who here, as the Maleach Jehovah, 
later as the captain of the hosts of the Lord (Joab. 
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v. 14), as the angel of his face (Is. Ixili. 9), under 
the personal name of Michael (Dan. x. 18, 21; xii. 1), 
as the representative of Jehovah, controls the com- 


monwealth and of Israel ( Weissagung und 
Erfiéllung, pp. 181, 132). In his later work, how- 
ever, H. has modified his view so far, that the 


who performs this or that work is ever a defl- 


nite but the same one is not destined for all 
time, while it is still true that Israel has his prince, 
his angel, who is named Michael (Schri/tbe- 
wes, p. 157), - 


“ Barra has in a most peculiar way attempted to 
wnite the views of H and Hofmann: 
‘The Angel of the Covenant. A Contribution to 
Christology. A Letter to Schelling.’ Leipzig, 1845. 
He holda, with Hen the divine personality, 
and with Hofmann, the angelic created nature of the 
Maleach Jehovah, and unites the two views a 
the assertion of a past assumption of the ange 
nature of the logos, analogous to his later incarnation. 
We leave this view unexamined, as utterly baseless.” 

Kurtz closes his reference (in the 2d ed.) with the 
explanation, that he finds himself in the same posi- 
tion as Deli constrained by his conviction to 
adopt the view of Hofmann. 

According to the view of the old ecclesiastical 
theology, the (First) argument in favor of the self- 
revelation of God, in the Angel of the Lord, is the 
personal and real identity in which this Angel-name 
always appears. If Maleach Jehovah, Maleach Elo- 
him, may designate some one angel of the Lord, ina 

iar nj eomigresi still it must be kept in view 

that from ch. xvi. onwards this name, with 
slight and easily explained modifications, is a stand- 
ing, permanent figure. Hofmann replies: Maleach 
Hamelech is not the king himself, but the king’s 
messenger. So also Maleach Jehovah is not Jehovah 
himself. Certainly! so also the king’s son is not 
the king himeelf. According to Hofmann’s view, 
therefore, it must follow that the Son of God is not 
God. The nature of God in his self-distinction is 
exalted far above that of earthly kings. 

Sec . The el of Jehovah identifies him- 
self with Jehovah. He ascribes to himself divine 
honors, divine determinations (Gen. xvi. 10, 11; 
xviii. 10, 18, 14, 20, 86; xxii. 12, 15, 16, ete,, ete.). 
Some one objects: The prophets also identify them- 
selves in a similar way with Jehovah. This is sim- 
ply an incorrect assertion. There is no authentic 
passege in which the prophet, in the immediate an- 
nouncement of the word of God, does not in some 
way make a clear distinction between his person and 
the person of Jehovah. The examples which De- 
litzsch quotes, that ambassadors have identified 
themselves with their kings, rest upon the political 
rights and style of ambassadors, and are as little 

le to the style of a creature-angel as to that 


gti and prophets. 
irdly. The writers of the history, and the 
biblical ns, use promiscuously the names Angel 
of Jehovah, and Jehovah, and render to this angel 
divine honor, in worship and sacrifice (Gen. xvi. 18; 
xviii. 1, 2; xxi. 17-19; xxi. 14; xlviil. 15, 16, ete.). 
Our opponents answer: It is not high treason when 
an officer, in the name and commission of the king, 
as the representative of the person of the king, re- 
ceives the homage of the subjects, It is not his own 
on, but the person of the king, whom in this case 

e representa, which comes into strong relief. With 
this halting, limping com n, they seek to justify 
the condact of the men of faith in the Old Testament, 


who, in their view, rendered freely and without re- 
proof divine honor to a creature-angel, and did this oon- 
stantly, whenever this angel appears, notwithstanding 
the Old Testament abhors and condemns the deifying 
of the creature, and that here the express divine 
watchword is: “My glory will I not give to another 
neither my praise to graven images” (Is, xlii. 8). 

The following reasons are urged in favor of the 
supposition of a creature-angel : 

a. The name angel designates, throughout, a 
certain class of spiritual beings. Kurtz formerly 
replied to this that the name angel is not one of na- 
ture but of office (Mal. ii. 7; Hag. i 18). Although 
the name angel now indeed points in many cases to 
a certain class of spiritual beings, still the fact that 
there are symbolic an rms is a sufficient proof 
that the Angel of the need not necessarily be 
regarded as a being of that class of spirits. 

6. Hofmann urges that since the advent of Obrist 
the New Testament speaks of the &yyedes xupiov 
(Matt. i. 20; Luke if. 9; Actes xii. 7). Kurtz has 
answered that in the places quoted the expression 
designates a different person from the Maleach Jeho- 
vah of the Old Testament, or even of the speech of 
Stephen (Acts vii, 80). He recalls this reply, how- 
ever, with the remark that if Matthew and Luke 
had even had a suspicion that the &yyeAos «vplov in 
the Old Testament always designated the Son of 
who has since become man in Christ, va wo 
never have used this expression even once in refer- 
ence to a creature-angel. With this conception of 
angelic appearances the transition to Hofmann’s 
view was surely possible and easy. To his objection 
(p. 120) we reply, that the incarnate Christ at Beth- 
lehem could just as well be made by God to assume 
an angelic form, near at hand and remote, as the 
Logos of God in the preparatory steps to his incar- 
nation. To Kurtz this wonderful manifestation of 
the “ ubiquity ” of Christ is only a “ pure idea” or 
fancy. But just as (Gen. xviii. 19) the two angels 
who went to Sodom are distinguished from the An- 
Be of Jehovah before whom Abraham stood with 

ia intercessory prayer, and as Paul (Gal. iii. 19) 
the distinction between the angel giving 
the law at Sinai and the Angel of his face, who was 
the Christ of the Old Testament (1 Cor. x. 4), so 
we can distinguish in the New Testament between 
the two men or the two an at the grave of the 
risen one (Luke xxiv. 4; John xx. 12), or the two 
men roa the Mount of Olives (Acta i. a on the 
one side, and the angel who announces the birth 
of Christ on the other. Only Matthew, in his solemn 
and festive expression, bas embraced these two 
in one symbolic form of the Angel of the 
Lord, and this indeed upon good grounds, since in 
the resurrection or the second birth of Uhrist the 
Logos was active, as in his birth at Bethlehem. 

c. Baumgarten urges: Why should the Angel of 
the Lord first appear to the Egyptian bondwoman, 
Gen. xvi.? Kurtz and Delitzsch have, in their earlier 
works, given various replies to this question. We 
answer with another question: Why should the risen 
Christ first appear to Mary nee aoe and not to 
his mother or John? We think, according to the 
simple law, that the Lord reveals himself first to the 
poorest, most distressed and receptive hearts. It is, 
besides, a mere supposition that the Angel of the 
Lord has first appeared here, where he is first named 
with this name, as we shall see further below. 

d. Kurtz urges again: It lies against the ides 
of a continuous development of the knowledge of 
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the historical salvation, In the Holy Scriptures, if 
there is actually in the very beginning of the Old- 
Testament history se clear a consciousness of the 
distinction between the anrevealed and revealed 
God, and this consciousness is ever more 
obscure in the progress of the Old Testament, but 
has vanished entirely and forever in the New Testa- 
ment. But this is all as manifestly a pure supposi- 
tion as when Hofmann thinks the Old Testament 
cannot speak of the self-distinction of God because 
in that case it would anticipate the doctrine of the 
Trinity. That indeed is the o development 
of revelation from the Old to the New Testament, 
that the revelation of the Trinity in the divine being 
was introduced through the revelation of the duality. 
But when the form of the Angel of the Lord 
Genesis, passes to the of his. face, or the per- 
sonified face of Jehovah himself in Exodus, then to 
the prince over the armies of God in Joshua, and 
finally to the Archangel, the Angel of the Covenant 
of the later prophets, the organic development of 
the doctrine in question is manifost. 

¢. Kurtz remarks the fact that in the New 
Testament the law is said to be ordained by angels 
or spoken by the angel (Acts vii. 583; Gal. fii. 19; 
Heb. ii. 2), a3 in favor of the doctrine of the created 
angel. Here he plainly refutes himself. For Paul 
(Gul. iif. 19) clearly refers to this feature of the law, 
that it was ordained by the angel, in order to show 
that the law was subordinate to the promise given 
to Abram. But if the mediation tg angels 
is a mark of the imperfection of the law, it follows 
that Abram could not have received the promise 
through such a mediation of a created angel. To 
this end he presses especially the appeal to (Heb. ii. 
2) “the great superiority of the promise to the law 
is derived from this, that the law was announced 
3c’ dyyeAwr but the gospel 8:2 rot xuplev.” For the 
answer see Rom. iv. where the promise to which the 
law is subordinated appears as the yet undeveloped 
gospel of the old covenant. 

J. Heb. xiii. 2 refers to the three men who ap- 
peared to Abram in the plains of Mamre (Gen. 
xviii.). But why not to the two angels whom Lot 
received (Gen. xix.)? The words can refer only to 
a peculiar kind of hospitality, Abram knew, how- 
ever, that the men who were his guests were of a 
higher order, while Lot appears not to have known 
fit at the begi ; 

g. The angel-prince Michael (Dan. x. 18, 21; 
xii. 1) has the same position which the Maleach Je- 
hovah has in the historical books. But that Michael 
cannot be the Logos is clear, since he is not the only 
bita "Ww. Gabriel appears as a second archangel 
(Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21), (Tob. xii. 15), adds Raphael 
and (4 Ezra iv. 1) still further Uriel. When I now, 
from the identity of Gabriel or Michael with the 
appearing figure in Rev. i., draw the conclusion,— 
Gabriel or Michael are symbolical manifested images 
of Christ (as the old Jewish theology saw in Michael 
the manifested image of Jehovah), and thus the one 
symbolical angel-form of the Angel of the Lord or 
angel-prince has branched itself into the seven 
archangel forms of the coming Christ. Kurtz finds 
in these forms “‘ pure ideas” or fancies. But I call 
them the veiled angelic modes of the revelation and 
energy of Christ, in the foundation, limita, and life 
of humanity and history. But Michael had need of 
help (Dan. xi. 1). Indeed! that can in no case be 
said of the Logos (Luke xxii. 43). 

h. Zach. 1. 12, the Angel of the Lord was suabor- 


dinated to Jehovah. The Angel of Jehovah as 

intercessor for Israel prays to Jehovah of 

(compare the high-priestly prayer John xvii.). 
4. Mal. iii. 1, the Messiah was mamed the Angel 

of the Covenant. “But,” Kurtz argues, “ if 

chi had intended by the Angel of the Covenant 

Angel of Jehovah, he would certainly so have 
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him.” Then Moses could not bave meant the Angel 
of the Lord when he speaks of the Angel of his 
face. Certainly it is true that in the Angel of the 
Covenant the union of the divine form of the Angel 
of Jehovah and of the human Son of David, as the 


divine-human founder of 
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(see p. 154). But the opposition here is n 
that either a created angel goes with Israel, 
but this, that he would not longer 

be present in the camp of 

5), but beyond it (ver. 7), that thus a 
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tive (ch. xix. 17-19). The peculiar work of the two 
continues until ver. 16. They lead Tot out 
of the city and set him without (before) the city. 
The angels now retire to the pacha Son and Je- 
hovah comes into view and says, “ pe for thy 
life” That Jehovah had gone up from Abram into 
heaven, and here again stands before Lot, can only 
be a source of error to the literal conception, which 
attributes to Jehovah a gross corporeal form, and in 
the same measure the local ch in space. We 
do not wonder now that Lot clings to the vanishing 
angel-forme with the cry, Adonai. Now the one 
unique appearance presents itself clearly before him 
(ver. 21). Then (ver. 24) Jehovah rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jeho- 
vah out of heaven. Without a perception of the 
change of different voices and visions, and the oor- 
change of different revelations, any one 
have great difficulty in finding his way through 

this statement of the struggles of Lot. 

We now bring into view the gradual d 

ment of the specific revelation of God, which begins 
with the call of Abram. Hofmann asks: Ought we 
not to expect that the manifestations of God, so 
far as they form a preparation for the coming of 
Christ, should from the very beginning of the history 
of salvation, and not first Ab be de- 
scribed as manifestations of the Maleach Jehovah? 


berg holds that after the sin with the golden 
ehovah, 
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The whole distinction between the primitive and 
patriarchal religion is thus overlooked. The faith 
of salvation first takes on the form of a definite 
religion of the future and becomes a more definite 
reparation for the incarnation of Christ, in the 
ith of Abram. Hofmann hi as he in other 
admits that the Maleach Jehovah is the one 

only form of theophany in the history of the old cove- 
pent, notwithstanding the numerous c in the 
designation of the revelation: eg. ‘Jehovah ap- 
peared,” etc., deprives the implied objection in the 
above question of any force. Indeed, the appearance 
of the Maleach Jehovah is announced with the patri- 
archal revelation. It is recorded (Gen. xii. 1), And 


Sor Seen ar vii, 2) says the God of glory 
3éfa) ap to our father Abram when he was in 

esopotamis, before he dwelt in Haran. The ques- 
tion meets us here therefore: In what relation does 
the Maleach Jehovah stand to the 3éia or 153 
of Jehovah? In Luke ii. 9 there is a very significant 
parallelism—&yyeAos xuplou éwéorn abrois, nal dda 
xuplou wrepidAaupey abrods, i. e. both ideas are bound 
together in the closest manner and by an inward tie. 
In Exod. xxiv. 16, ch. xl, 84, the 86% of Jebovah 
is in the same way intimately connected with Jeho- 
vah. But in ch. xxziii. the 36% of Jehovah, ver. 
18, is fully identified with the face of Jehovah, ver. 
20. Accordin 
and Is. lxiii. 9), the face of Jehovah is identical 
with the Angel of his face. The Angel of Jehovah 
is thus the manifested fi of Jehovah, in the same 
way as his 3e0fa. The glory fills the holy of holies, 
and Jehovah appears in the holy of holies (Exod. 
xl. 84 and other passages). According to Isaiah vi. 
8 the revelation of the 3é%a of Jehovah shall fill the 
whole earth (compare Ezek. i. 28; iii. 12, etc.) In 
Titus ii. 18 Christ who comes to judgment is de- 
scribed as the ada (glorious) appearing of the great 
God, and in Heb. i. 8 he is styled dwatyacua ris 
8éins Seov. It is certain that the word 3dga hasa 
manifold signification, and that when used to desig- 
nate the eke ol points rather to the manifested 


endor of the Spirit, than to the spirit of this 
orious ap ce. (Hence it is closely connected 
with the pillar of cloud and of fire.) But so much 


is clearly proved, that the 3ét of Jehovah can 
properly be personally united with Jehovah himeelf, 
with Christ, but not with any creature-angel. It is 
now in accordance with the course of development, 
as it is with the character of the patriarchal theo- 
phany, that it should begin with the miraculous 
report or voice, the word ( xii, 1), and advance 
to the miraculous vision or manifestation (ver. 7). For 
the word of Jehovah is in the firat place the primary 
form of revelation in the time of the patriarche, and 
in regard to the vision, it is the more inferior (sud- 
jective) event, which appears already im a lower stage 
or grade of the development in the line of visions. 
After the separation of Abram from Lot (ch. xiii. 14) 
he receives again the word of Jehovah, which bless- 
es him for his generous course, and in a way corre- 
sponding with it. So also after his expedition (ch. 
xv. 1). The blessings in both cases correspond to 
his well-doing: to bis renunciation of the better 

rtions of the land, the promise of the whole land 

given, and to the pious man of war, God gives 
himself as a shield and reward. In the important 
ect of the justification of Abram (ch. xv.), the mi- 


to ver. 14 (compared with ver. 2 | Ang 


raculous enters with the word of Jeho. 
vah. The word of the Lord came to him in vision 
If now the Angel of the Lord first appears under this 
name in the history of Hagar (xvi. 9), we have the 
reason clearly given. Hagar had learned faith ir 
the house of Abram, and its power to behold as ar 
organ of vision was developed in accordance witb 
her necessities. But the Angel of Jehovah, as the 
Christ who was to come through Isaac, had a pecu- 
liar reason for assisting Hagar, since she for the sake 
of the future Christ is involved in this sorrow. Be- 
sides, there is no increase of the divine revelation in 
this appéarance; Abram saw Jehovah himself in the 
Angel of Jehovah, and Sarah alzo in the manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah sees above all the Angel. 


Between Abram’s connection with H and 
the next manifestation of Jehovah there are full 
thirteen years. But then his faith is strengthened 
again, and Jehovah appears to him (xvii. 1). The 
moet prominent and important theophany in the life 
of Abram is the appearance of the three men (ch. 
xviii). But this appearance wears its prevailing 
angelic form, because it is a collective appearance 
for Abram and Lot, and at the same time refers to 
the judgment upon Sodom. Hence the two angels 
are related to their central point as sun- to 
the aun i and this central point for Abram is 
Jebovah himeelf in his manifestation, but not a com- 
missioned Angel of the Lord. Thus also this Angel 
visits Sarah (ch. xxi. 1; compare xviii. 10). But the 
el appears in the history of Hagar a second 
time (xxi. 17), and this time as the Angel of God 
(Maleach Elohim), not as the Maleach Jehovah, for 
the question is not now about a return to Abram’s 
house, but about the independent settlement with 
Ishmael in the wilderness. The person who tempts 
Abram (ch. xxii. 1) is Elohim—God as he mani- 
festa himself to the nations and their general ideas 
or notions, and the revelation is effected purely 
through the word. Now also, in the most critical 


mpt 
the rest of the narrative this Angel identifies him- 
self throughout with Jehovah (vers. 12, 16). To 
Isaac also Jehovah (ch. xxvi. 2), and the 
second time in the night (ver. 24). He 3 to 
Jacob in the night in a dream (ch. xxvii 13, 18), 
Thus also he appears to him as the Angel of God in 
@ dream (cb. xxxi. 11), but throughout identified 
with Jehovah (ver. 13). Jehovah commands bim 
to return home through the word (ch. xxxi. 8). 
Laban receives the word of God in a dream (xxxi. 
24). The greatest event of revelation in the life 
of Jacob is the grand theophany, in the night, 
through the vision, but the man who wreatles with 
him calls himself oa man grape ooops 
time. According to the theory of a created ang 

Jacob is not a wrestler with God (Israel), but merely 
a wrestler with the Angel. It is a more purely ex- 
ternal circumstance which God uses to warn Jacob 
through the word to remove from Shechem (xxxv, 
1). In the second peculiar manifestation of God to- 
Jacob after his return from Mesopotamia (xxxv. 9), 
we have a clear and distinct reflection of the first 
(xxxii. 24). In the night-visions of Joseph, which 
already appear in the life of Isaac, and occur more 
frequently with Jacob, the form of revelation during 
the patriarchal period comes less distinctly into view. 
But then it enters again, and with new energy, in the 
life of Moses. The Angel of Jehovah (Ex. iii, 2) is 
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connected with the earlier revelation, and here also 
is identified with Jehovah and Elohim (ver. 4). But 
he assumes a more definite form and title, as the 
Angel of his face, since with the Mosaic system the 
rejection of any dei ying of the creature comes into 
prominence, and since it is impossible that 

e face of God should be esteemed a creature. 

The reasons which are urged for the old ecclesi- 
astical view of the Angel of the Lord, are recapitu- 
lated by Kurtz in the following order: 1. The Maleach 
Jehovah identifies himself with Jehovah. 2. Those 
to whom he appears recognize, name, and worship 
him as the true God. 8. He receives sac and 
worship without any protest. 4. The biblical writers 
Sonstantly speak of him as Jehovah. We add the 
following reasons: 1. The theory of our opponents 
Opens a wide door in the Old Testament for the dei- 
fying of the creature, which the Old Testament every- 
where condemns; and the Romish worship of angels 
finds in it a complete justification. 2. The Socinians 
also gain an important ent for their rejection 
of the Trinity, if, instead of the self-revelation of 
God, and of the self-distinction included in it in the 
Old Testament, there is merely a pure revelation 
through angels. As the fully developed doctrine of 
the Trinity cannot be found in the Old Testament, so 
no one can remove from the Old Testament the be- 
ginnings of that doctrine, the self-distinction of God, 
without removing the very substructure on which the 
New Testament doctrine of the Trinity rests, and 
without obscuring the Old Testament theology in its 
very centre and glory. 3. It would break the band 
of the organic unity between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, if it could be proved that the central point 
in the Old Testament revelation is a creature-angel, 
and that the New Testament revelation passes at one 
bound from this form to that of the God-man. The 
theory of the creature-angel in its continuation 
through a colossal adoration of angels, points down- 
wards to the Rabbinic and Mohammedan doctrine 
of angels which has established itself in opposition to 
the New Testament Christology, and is bound to- 
gether with that exa ted doctrine of angels in 
more recent times, which ever oorresponds with a 
veiled and obscure Christology. On the other hand, 
it removes from the New Testament Christology its 
Old Testament foundation and preparation, which 
consists in this, that the interchange between God 
and men is in full operation, and must therefore pre- 
figure itself in the images of the future God-man. 
4. The doctrine of angels itself loses its very heart, 
its justification and interpretation, if we take away 
from it the symbolic angel-form which rules it, as its 
royal centre, i. e. that angelic form which, as a real 
manifestation of God, as a typical manifestation of 
Christ, as a manifestation of angels, has the nature 
and force of a symbol. But with the obliteration of 
the symbolic element, all the remaining symbolic and 
angelic images, the cherubim and seraphim, will dis- 
appear, and with the key of biblical psychology in 
its representation of the development of the life of 
the soul, to an 0 of revelation, we shall lose the 
key to the ion of the Old Testament itself. 
5. Augustin was consistent when, with his interpreta- 
tion of the Angel of Jehovah as a creature-angel, he 
decidedly rejects the interpretation which regards the 
sons of God (ch. vi.) as angel-beings ; for the assump- 
tion of angels who, as such, venture to identify them- 
aelves with Jehovah, notwithstanding they are in 
peril, and abandon themselves to lustful pleasures 
with the daughters of men until it issues in apostasy 


and a magical transformation of their nature, com- 
bines two groundless and intolerable phantoms. We 
hold, therefore, that Old Testament theology, in its 
very heart and centre, is in serious danger from 
these two great prejudices, as the New Testament 
from the two great prejudices of a mere mechanical 
structure of the Gospel@ and of the un lic and 
yet more than apostolic brothers of the Lord. (See 
the defence of the old ecclesiastical view in the 
Commentary by Kxm,* also with a reference to 
Kanwis, de Angelo Domini diatribe, 1858, The as- 
sertion of the opposite view held by Delitzsch in his 
Commentary, meets here its refutation). 

6. The aspect of all theophanies as visions. It is 
a general supposition, that divine revelation is partly 
through visions, or through inward miraculous sights 
and sounds, We must, however, bring out distinctly 
the fundamental position, that every theophany is at 
the eame time vision, and every vision a theophany; 
but that in the one case the objective theophany, 
and in the other the subjective vision, is the prevail- 
ing feature. The subjective vision appears in the 
most definite form in -visio of which Adam's 
sleep, and Abram’s nighthorror (che ii. and xv. 
are the first striking portents, It develops its 
with great power in the lives of Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph, and is of still greater importance in the lives 
of Samuel and Solomon, as also in the night-visions 
of Zechariah. We find them in the New Testament 
in the life of Joseph of Nazareth and in the history 
of Paul. It needs no proof to show that the mani- 
festations of God or angels in dreams, are not out- 
ward manifestations to the natural senses. In the 
elements of the subjective dream-vision, veils itself, 
however, the existing divine manifestation. But 
what the dream introduces in the night-life, the see- 
ing in images—that the ecstasy does in the day or 
ordinary waking life (see Lanag: “ Apostolic Age”), 
The ecstasy, as the removing of the mind into the 
condition of unconsciousness, or of a different con- 
sciousness, is the potential basis of the vision, the 
vision is the activity or effect of the ecstasy. But 
since the visions have historical permanence and re- 
sults, it is evident that they are the intuitions of 
actual objective manifestations of God. Mere hallu- 
cinations of the mind lead into the house of error, 
spiritual visions build the historical house of God. 
But in this aspect we may distinguish peculiar dream- 
Visions, night-visions of a higher form and power, 
momentary day-visions, apocalyptic groups or circles 
of visions, linked together in prophetic contempla- 
tion, and that habitual clear-sighteduess as to visions 
which is the condition of inspiration. But that theo- 
phanies, which are ever at the same time Angelo 
nies and Christophanies, and indeed as theophanies 
of the voice of God, or of the voice from heaven, of 
the simple appearance of angels, of their more en- 
larged and complete manifestations of the developed 
heavenly scene—that these are always conditioned 
through a disposition or fitness for visions, is clear 
from numerous passages in the Old and New Testa 
menta, (2 Kings vi. 17; Dan. x. 7; John xii 28 
29; xx. 10-12; Actsix. 8; xii. 7-12; xxii. 9-14. 

In theology the psychological aspect of revelation 


has been hitherto very much neglected. All possible 

* (The statement and defence, by Keil, of the ontinary 
view fala by the Church, is cietabe. rt sat~ 
isfac As it is now within the of the English 


reader, it is not necessary to quote it here. Those who 
would seo this subject thoroughly and exhaustively treatai, 
may consult HexcsTusszre’s “Christology,” 2d ed., BP. 
124-148 of vol. i. and 31-86 of the 2d part of vol. 1ii-——-A. G.] 
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forms of revelation have been side by side 
without any connection. Starke says, the Son of God 
has appeared to believers under six forms or ways: 
L. through a voice and words; 2.in an assumed 
ferm either of an angel, at least under that name, or 
in the form of a man, prefiguring his future incar- 
nation; 8. in a vision; 4. in dreams; 5. in a pillar 
of cloud and fire; 6. especially to Paul, in a light 
from heaven. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The call of Abram and ‘his migration to Ca- 
naan until he reaches Sichem (ch. 1-7). The 
call of Abram demands from a threefold re- 
nunciation, increasing in intensity from one to the 
other: 1. Out of thy oountry.—The fatherland. 
The land of Mesopotamia as it embraced both Ur of 
the Chaldees and Haran.—2. And from thy kind- 
red.—The Chaldaic descendants of Shem.—8. From 
thy father’s house.—Terah and his family (ch. 
xi. 81, $2). With the threefold demand it connects 
a threefold promise: 1. Of the special providence of 
God, leading him, indeed, to a new land (see Heb. 
xi,); 2. of the natural blessing of a numerous seed 
(ch. xiii, 16; xv. 5; xvii. 2, 6, 16; xviii, 18; xxi. 
18; xxii. 17); 8. of a spiritual blessing for himeelf, 
and in its wide extension to all the families of the 
earth, making his name glorious, and constituting 
about his person in its spiritual import and relations 
the great contrast between the subjects of the bless- 
ing and the curse.—And will make thy name 

t.—That is, as the divinely blessed ancestor and 

er of a renowned people (Knobel). The name of 
the father of believers should shed its light and 
wield its influence through the world’s history.— 
Thou shalt be a blessing.—Lit: Be thou 4 bless- 
ing. It is a superficial view of this word which in- 
terprets it, thy name shall become a formula of 
blessing (Kimchi, Knobel: so that those who desire 
the greatest happiness shall wish themselves as happ 
as Abram). It is through the union of men wit 
him (in that they vee and wish him blessed), 
that the mercy and blessing of God passes over to 
them, and through their enmity to him, which only 
reveals itself in calumnies and blasphemies® they 
draw upon themselves the curse of God. The pre- 
Inde to the blessing and the curse flowing through 
and from the Chu 4 The curse: (Gen. ili. 14 and 
17: iv. 11; v. 29; ix. 25; xxvii, 29)—In thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.+ 
—The rende it as reflexive is arbitrary, since we 
have the special form of the hithpael to express this, 
and the interpretation all families shall desire that 
their prosperity may be as thine, is shallow and in- 
correct (Jarchi, Clericus and others). The reflexive 
rendering is not necessary, indeed, in ch. xlviii. 20.— 


* tyre) the reproaches—blasphcmous curses of men—in 
distinction from “IN the judicial curse of God. Keil.— 


A. G.] 
t | We must not miss here the fundamental meaning of 


the 3 in, while we include ite instrumental sense, through. 


Abram is pot only the channel but the source of bl for 
all. Keil.—A.G.}] [The families refers to the division of tho 
one human fami to a number of families or races. 


(See 
_ x5; xx.31). Theo blessing of Abram will bind into unity the 


Messing for the wholo human race. Keil.—A. G.] [The 
Old Testament is as broad and catholic in its spirit as the 
New Testament. Murray, pp. 262, 263.—A. G.] 


V. 4. The obedience of Abram. He left what he 
was required to leave, and took with him what it was 
in his power to take, Lot, although Lot was a burden 
to him rather than a source of (see article 
Lot, in the “Bible Dictionaries”). The on 
was the more heroic, since be was 75 years old, and 
his father was still living* (ch. 11). He probably 
went by Damasous (see xv. 2).—V. 5. The souls 
that had gotten.—Strictly, made, descriptive 
of the in slaves, male and female.f—Sichem. 
—The first resting-place of Abram, who came to the 
lace Sichem, ¢ and, indeed, to the oaks of Moreh 
Deut. xi 80), the oak-grove of Moreh.—Moreh.— 
bably the name of the owner. Knobel: the oaks 
of instruction, which appear to be the same 
with the oaks of divination (Judges ix. 87). It 
is not probable a Abram would have fixed 
his abode precisely (as Knobel thinks) in a grove. 
which ing to heathen notions had & saored 
character as residence of divining priesta. 
The religious significance of the place may have 
arisen from the fact that Jacob buried the images 
b t with him in his family, under the oak of 
Sh (xxxv. 4). The idols, indeed, must not be 
thrown into sacred but profane places (Isa. fi, 20 
But, perhaps, Jacob had regard to the feelings of bh 
family, and prepared for the images, which, indeed, 
were not images belonging to any system of idolatry, 
an honorable burial. At the time of Joshua the place 
had a sacred character, and Joshua, therefore, erected 
here the monumental stone, commemorating the sol- 
emn renewal of the law. Thus they became the oaks 


of the at which the Shechemites made Abimelech 
king (Judges ix. 6).—Then also the Canaanite 
was in the land.—This explains why in his migra- 


tions he must pass the land to Sichem, to 
find a place suitable for his residence.§ It does not 
follow from this statement, either that the narrative 
originated at a time when the Canaanite was no 
longer in the land, or that the term here designates 
only a single tribe of this name, which in the time of 
Moses dwelt upon the sea-coast, and in the valley 
of the Jordan (as Knobel thinks), comp. ch. xiii. 7; 
xxxiv. 80. It is a tradition of the Jews, that Noah 
had assigned Africa as the home of the children © 
of Ham, but that the Canaanites had remained in 
Canaan against his command, and that therefore 
Abram, the true heir, was called thither. Ver. 7. The 
first appearance of Jehovah in vision. Abram's life 
of faith had developed itself thus far since be had 
entered Canaan, and now the promise is given to 
him of the land of Canaan, as the possession of the 
promised seed. The second progressive promise] 
comp. ch. xiii, 156, 17; xv. 18; xvii. 8; xxvi 38; 
xxviii. 4,18; xxxv. 12. Abram’s grateful acknowl- 


* (But according to Acts vil 4, his father was dead, 
Terah died when he was 205 years old, and as Abram left 
Haran when he was 75 years old, he must have been born 
when Terah was 130 years old, and thus have been the 
younger aon of Terah.—A. G.) 

t [Not only gotten as secular pro 
obedient to the law of the true God. : 
+ eg Jacosus: ‘“‘ Notes on Genesis,’’ vol. i. pp. 227, 228 


have appeared, and this is the first 


is to have 
Christ, the Lord of glory, firet revealed himself as the 
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GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 


Jerusalem, Hebron, Beersheba are 
game character (s. ¢., places which were consecrated 
by the patriarchs, and not as Knobel thinks, whose 
consecration took place in later times, and then was 
dated back to 


generally, served also the important 


was such a preacher for his 
For God leaves no race to perish unwarned. 


13; Judges i. 28). In Genesis it bears this name 
already in the time of the patriarchs, who here re- 
ceived manifestations of and offered sacrifices to 
him (ch. xiii. 4; xxvili. 22; xxxv. 7)” Thus Kno- 
bel explains the name as if there was an internal 
necessity for i i Poona of the consecration of 
Bethel through the and vision of Jacob. But 
that Bethel should be geographically known as Luz 
by the Canaanites, long after the patriarchs had 
made it theocratically Bethel, involves no real diffi- 
culty.}—Abram (broke up his en- 
campment and went).—The whole statement 
brings to view and illustrates the nomadic life, 
as also the allusion to his dwelling in tents.t— 
Going on still toward the South—The southern 
= of Canaan toward the wilderness, a rich 

A particular definite residence in Hebron is 


spoken pre in ch, xiii. 18. ( ) 
3. am’s journey to Egypt (vers. 10-20).— 
the land.—The frequent 


There was a famine in 
famines are a peculiar characteristic of early times 


and of uncivilized lands. Egypt as a rich and fruitfal 
land was even then a refuge from famine, as it was 
in the history of Jacob (Josers., oe 9, 2).— 
Say, I pray thee (or now, still), u art my 
sister.—The women at that time went unveiled, and 


* (He thus also took posscesion of the land in the name 
of his covenant God. See Busx, 364; Jacosus, 329.—A. G.] 
t [“‘ Jacob gave his name to the place twice (Gen. xxviil. 
19; xxxv. wh As the name was not frst given in the second 
instance, so it may not have been in the Accordingly 
we meet with it as an existing name in Abram’s time, 
without being constrained to acoount for it by ecppomcg the 
resent narrative to have been com in present 
orm after ate time ot ti Sap : pod goo pd — we 
may regard it as an ng trace of early pie ving 
heen resent in the land even before the peels ot hbeue: 
Murp y.—A. G.] 
+ (** Ho had left his Aowse at Haran, and now dwelt in 
tents a" a strange country” (Heb. xi. 9). Wordsworth. 
—A. G. 


ding | this receives confirmation from the Egyptian 


ments. The custom was changed after the conquest 
of the land by the Persians. Sarah was ten 
therefore, 


course again (ch. 20), and that Isaac should once 
have imitated his example (ch. xxvi. 7). Modern 
criticism in this case, as often in other cases, chooses 
rather to admit, that there is a remarkable confusion 
in the narrative, than that there should have been a 
remarkable repetition of the same act. “It is held 
with good reason,” says Knobel, ‘‘ that one and the 
same event lies at the foundation of these three nar- 
ratives.” But the result of the first act of Abram 
did not necessarily restrain him from the second, 
and Isaac, especially in moments of anxicty, may 
have easily yielded himself to a slavish imitation 
of his father’s conduct. The name Abimelech lays 
no real ground for the identity of the second and 
third narrative, sinve this was a standing title of the 
kings of Philistia, as Pharaoh® was of the kings of 
Egypt. According to (ch. xx. 18) Abram had al- 
ready in his migration from Haran with 

the expression referred to for his i 
while among strangera, and this explains the repeti- 
tion of the the prominent point in the moral 
problem (see below). ‘‘ The Hebrew consciousnexs,” 
says Knobel, “‘ pleased itself with the thought that 
on different occasions the ‘mothers’ were objccts of 
admiration for their beauty, while they were kept 
from insult, and their husbands protected in their 
rights by God.” Since the “‘ Israelitish consciousness ” 
has not concealed by silence that Leah, the mother 
of the larger part of the Jews, was not beautiful, we 
may trust its account of the beauty of Sarah, Re- 
bekah and Rachel, and the more so since the beauty 
of that type appears still in Jewish women. It must 
be observed that by the side of the Hamitic wo- 
men in Egypt and Canaan, Semitic women, even 
when advanced in years, would be admired as beau 
ties. Abram desired that Sarah should say that she 
was ae sister. ae meta should be aan eee was 
regarded as his wife, an Egyptian could only obtain 
her, when he had murdered her husband and pos 
sessor; but if she was his sister, then there was a 
hope that she might be won from her brother by 
kindly means, The declaration was not false (ch. 
xx. 12), but it was not the whole truth. KnobelL— 
Ver. 15. And o6mmended her before Pharaoh. 
—‘* Modern travellers speak in a similar way of ori- 
ental kings, who incorporate into their harem the 
beautiful women of their land in a perfectly arbitrary 
way.” Knobel. ‘The recognition of Sarah's beauty 
is more easily explained, if we take into view that 
the Egyptian women, although not of so dark a com- 
plexion as the Nubians or Ethiopians, were yet of a 
darker shade than the Asiatics. The women of high 
rank were usually represented upon the monuments 
in lighter shades for the purpose of flattery.” 
Hengstenberg. ‘‘ According to older records the 


* (“MSD from the Coptic Oure with the masculine 
article pi or p, Pouro, king. The dynasty and residence of 
the king cannot be certain y determined. But it is worthy 
of notice yay ee dod fee sla of br later is 
contem r n e on; a 
nt Sere ecidedly for the antiquity and historical 
the narrative.” Kurts.—A. G.} 
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Egyptian court consisted of the sons of the most 
illustrious priesta.—into Pharach’s i. ¢., 
harem.” Schréder.—Ver. 16. The possessions of the 
nomadic chief. “A to Burkhardt and 
Robinson all the Arabic Bedouin hordes do not own 
horses. Strabo already relates this as true of the 
Nabateans (p. 16).” Knobel. The horse does not 
appear with the and as a costly, proud 
animal, both as a war-horse and in ordinary use, was 
generally in the theocratic view regarded as a symbol 
of worldly splendor.—Ver. 17. The Lord 
Pharaoh with great plagues [blows|.—They 
were such plagues of sickness as to Sarai 
from injury (ch. xx. 4, 6).—Ver. 18, This Pharaoh is 
not hardened Jike the later king of that name. He 
eoncludes that he is punished for the sake of Sarai. 
Whence he draws thia conclusion we are not told.* 
—V. 20. Now foHows the dismissal of Abram, but 
still a dismiseal full of honorable accompaniments. 
“Pharaoh's conduct moreover shows how under all 
that idolatry which then held the Egyptians in its 
embrace, there was still existing a certain faith in 
the supreme God, and a kind of reverential fear 
before him.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Kein: “The history of the life of Abram from 
his calling to his death unfolds itself in four stages, 
whose beginnings are marked by divine revelations 
of special significance. The first stage (chs. xii.—xiv.) 
begins with his calling and emigration to Canaan; 
the second (chs. xv. xvi.) with the promise of an heir 
and the formation of the covenant; the third (chs. 
xvii.—xxi.) with the establishment of the covenant 

h the of name and the introduction 
of the covenant-eign of circumcision ; the fourth (chs. 
xxii.—xxv. 11) with the trial or temptation of Abram 
for the preservation and oe of his faith. All 
the divine revelations to him p 


ened, through the erroneous workings of his faith 
in his connection with Hagar (chs. xv, xvi.); the 
third states his consecration to be the father of the 
faithful, and therewith the legal separation of his 
house, and the establishment of his mild and yet 
strictly marked relations to the heathen (ch. xvii.- 
xxi); the fourth treats of the sealing or confirmation 
of his faith. (From these we mast disti as a 
fifth Section the time of the solemn festive rest of his 
aith, or the evening of life org xxiii—xxv. 10). 
or the nature of the patria history, compare 
Daxrrscu, above. 
2. The translation of Stier (xii. 1), the Lord had 
said, is based upon an incorrect interpretation of the 


*V. 19. 8o I ht have on, Heb. And I took. 
encase; et ie Hebrew 


tak 
does not require the su 
. Our x 


in accordance with a misunderstanding of 
the words of Stephen (Acts vii. 3). As the first call 
of Abram in Ur is by no means excluded here b 
the second eall in Haran, 80 in Acts, the second call- 
ing in Haran is not excluded by the first in Ur. The 
first calling was plainly to Abram and his father’s 
house. In the before us he was told to go out 
his father’s house, while his father with the 
rest should remain in Haran. Starke also fails to 
distinguish these two callings correctly.* 
8. The particularism entering with the calli 
of Abram must be viewed asthe divine method o 
securing universal results. “In the particular we 
see the general, in the individual the whole, in the 
emall the ¢; Abram’s calling is the seed out of 
which sp the great tree under whose shade 
many nations rest; all indeed shall one day rest.” 
Lisco.—There is no mere external preference for 
Israel in the Old Testament. God has, in his word, 
i and judgments, dealt as strictly with 
Israel as with any people; with peculiar strictness, 
indeed, according to the gifts and graces 
which Israel had received. But the proper restric- 
tion is the truest universality. ‘In the example of 
the Jewish people God d that which was con- 
cealed, the method and law of his wisdom, and 
authorizes us to apply it for direction in our own 
lives, and to other subjects, people, and events.” A 
quotation in Lisco.— The elements of Abram’s char- 
eecter: heroic faith, humility, and self-sacrifice, en- 
ergy, benevolence, and gentleness. His call in the 
East : Jews, and Mohammedans trace 
their origin back to him. The purer elements of 
Islamism come from him. 
4. The calling of Abram: 1. In its requisitions ; 
2. in its promises (see the Exegesis); 3. in its mo- 
tives. a. The graceof God. The election of Abram. 
The choice of God reflects itself in the dispositions 
of men, the gifts of believers. As every people has 
its disposition, so the race of Abram, and 
especially the father of it, had the religious disposi- 
tion in the higheat measure. 6. The great necessity 
of the world. It appeared about to sink into hea- 
thenism; the faith must be saved in Abram. c. The 
destination of Abram. Faith should proceed from 
one believer to all, just as salvation should proceed 
from one Saviour to all. The whole Messianic proph- 
ecy was now embraced in Abram.+ 


* (“ There is no di 
- 8.8 
ewish 


discrepancy between Moses and 8+. Ste- 
hen’s design was, when he pleaded before the 
to show that God’s revelations were not 
limited to Jerusalem and Judea, but that he had firet apoken 
to the father of Abram in an édolatrous land, Ur of the 
Chaldees.” 

‘* But Moses dwells specially on Abram’s call from Ha- 
ran, because Abram’s obedience to that call was the proof of 
his faith.” Wordsworth. 

There is no improbability in the supposition that the call 
was repeated. And this pes per alr would not only recon- 
cile the words of Stephen of Moses, but may explain the 


verse: “And they went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan, and into the land of Canaan came.” Abram 
had left his home in obedience to the original call of God, 


but had not reached the land in which he was to dwell. 
Now, upon the second call, he not only sets forth, but con- 
tinues in his migrations until he reaches Canaan, to which 
he was directed.—A. G.] 
t(“* With the closing word of the 
all the families of the earth be bless 
beyond the bless- 


history is 

ing ofall e families of the earth. Thus the whole fulness 
of the divine purpose in reference to the salvation, is stated 
in the call of Abram, and connected with him in the closest 


manner. For the 42 does not designate any relation whate 
ever of Abram to the general blessing, but dosignates him 


‘in thee shall 
’ the final goal of all 
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- §. The calling of Abram to the pilgrimage of 
faith (Heb. xi. 8). His migration: 1. into Canaan; 
2, through Canaan; 8. to Egypt; 4. his return. 


His calling and migrating an example of the calling 
and pilgrimage of his race.—A type of the calling 
and pilyrimage of all believers. 


6. The character of the life of faith: a. The ex- 
perience of faith. Personal revelation of God, the 
personal providence of God. 5. The work or conces- 
sion of faith. Personal trust and personal obedience. 

7. The word of God to Abraham, sealed through 
the manifestation of God in Canaan, as the word of 
the gospel is sealed to the believer through the sacra- 
ment. Keit: “The promise was raised from its 
temporal form to its real nature through Christ, 
through him the whole earth becomes a Canaan.” 

8. Abram and the companions of bis faith. Sarai, 
Lot. The blessings and perils of the companionship 
of the faithful ‘The father of believers and his suc- 
cessors appear constantly in the Bible as one whole: 
hence it is said so often, ‘To thee will I give this land 
(ch. xv. 17, etc.)’” Gerlach. . 

9. The solitude of the nomadic life of the patri- 
archs, a source of the life of prayer and illumination— 
& prerequisite for the higher revelation. The solitude 
of Moses, the prophets (‘‘ by the rivers of Babylon,” 
‘‘in the desert,”) of John the Baptist, of Christ the 
Lord, of the Christians in deserts, of the mystics in 
the cloistera of the middle ages, of Luther (Jacob 
Bohbme, Fox, etc.) In tranquil retirement. “ Abram 
was a rich, independent herdsman, just as the Be- 
douin chiefs are still in the deserts and the broad 
pasture- ds of Syria, Arabia, and Palestine.” 
Gerlach. There were already a variety of pursuits; 
huntsmen, husbandmen, and shepherds. Their sepa- 
rations and variances (ch. xliii. 82; xlvi. 84). For 
the tents, deserts, pasturages (uncultivated regions), 
see Bible Dictionaries. 

10. The consecration of through the 
manifestations of God, and the altars of Abram (as 
well as of the other patriarchs). The heavenly signs 
of the Church of Christ; the setting apart of the old 
earth, to a new. The chosen land a type of the 
Christian earth and of Paradise. ‘‘ Abram takes his 
church nae ae Calwer Handbuch. 

11. Abram’s altars, or his calling upon the name 
of Jehovah, is at the same time a testimony to his 
name. The true worship is a source of the true mis- 
sionary—the cudtus itself a mission. 

12. Abram’s maxim or rule, to report that Sarah 
was his sister.* It was determined upon in the 
early period of his migrations (ch. xx. 13), but was 
here first brought into use, and from ita successful 
issue was repeated once by himself, and once imi- 
tated by Isaac. It was with respect to his faith a 
fearful rd. Faith is at the beginning uncertain 
as to the moral questions and complications of life. 
Every broad view of the general is at first an uncer- 
tain view as to the particular. Thus it is in the 
broad synthetic view in science; it is at first want- 
ing in reference to the critical and analytical knowl- 
edge as to the particular. Still the scientific Syn- 


(‘The Apostle Paul expounds the promise (Gal. iii. 16), 
showing: 1. that ite ex terms, it was made to ex- 
tend to the Gen iles ; and. 2. 
meant Christ Jesus. ‘The promise looks to the world-wide 
benefits of redemption whicb should come through Christ, 
the seed af Abram.” Jaconvs, p. 225.—A. G.] 

* (See HenestansEne’s Betirdge, tii. p. 526 L—A.G.) 
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thesis is the source of all true science. And thus 
faith, the great synthesis of heaven, is at first uncer- 
tain as to the moral problems of the earthly life. The 
history of all the great beginnings of faith farnishes the 
proof. But still, the great life of faith is the source 
of all pure and high morality in the world. Abram’s 
venture was not from laxity as to the sanctity of 
marriage, or as to his duty to protect his wife; it 
was from a presumptuous confidehce in the wonder- 
ful assistance of God. It was excused through the 
great necessity of the time, his defenceless state 
among 8 the customary lawlessness of those 
Sich Jehovah reserved him tous dlastase, slckteek 
ore preserv i 
he did not spare him personal anxiety, and the moral 
rebuke from a heathen. It is only in Christ, that with 
the broad view of faith, the knowledge of its moral 
human measures and limitations is from the begi: ning 
perfect. In the yet imperfect, but growing faith, the 
word is true, ‘‘ The children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.” As 
a mere matter of prudence, Abram appeared to act 
pradeatly. He told no untruth, although he did not 
tell the whole truth. His word was, at all events, 
of doubtful import, and therefore, through his anx- 
ious forecast, was morally hazardous. But the ne- 
cessity of the time, the difficulty of his position, and 
his confidence that God would make his relations 
clear at the proper time, serve to excuse it. It was 
not intended to effect a final deception: his God 
would unloose the knot. In his faith Abram was a 
blameless type of believers, but not in his applica- 
tion of his faith to the moral problems of life. Still, 
even in this regard, he unfolds more and more his 
heroic greatness. We must distinguish clearly be- 
tween a momentary, fanatical, exaggerated confi- 
dence in God, and the tempting of God with a selfish 
purpose (see the history of Thamar, Rahab), Baum- 
is not correct when he says: “ Abram aban- 
ns his wife, but not so Jehovah.” The modern 
stand-point is too prominent even in Delitzsch: “He 
thus thinks that he will give the marriage-houor of 
his wife a sacrifice for his self-preservat.on ; at all 
events, he is d*to do this.” Abram knew 
from the first, that the promise of blessing from Je- 
hovah was connected with his person. Hence the 
instinct of self-preservation is lost in the higher im- 
for the preservation of the blessing. And if, 
in relation to this impulse, he placed his marriage in 
a subordinate position, this occurred certainly from 
his confidence in the wonderful protection of Jeho- 
vah, and the heroic conduct of Sarai. His syllogism 
was doubtless morally incorrect, but it rested upon 
an exaggeration af bis faith, and not upon moral 
cowardice.* Upon any opposing interpretation, the 
same conduct of the patriarchs could not possibly 
have been repeated a second and third time. Jeho- 
vah himself could not have recognized any tempting 
of God, nor any moral basenesa, in his conduct; but 


* (We are not to be harsh or consorious in our 
upon the acts of these eminent saints. But neither are we 
called pe ee their acte; and if the viow of [ange 
does no ae re oe it is well to bear in mind that 

) records these acts out expressing distunctly 
any moral j ent upon them. It impliedly condemns. 
The Scripture, however, contains clearly the great princi- 
ples of moral truth and duty, and then oftentimes leaves the 
reader to draw the inference as to the moral quality of the 
acts which it records. And its faithfulness in 
what may be of questionable morality, “in the lives of the 
greatest saints shows the honcety acouracy of the histo- 
rian.” Wordsworth says well: “the weaknesses of the 
patriarchs strengthen our faith in the Pentateuch.”—A. G. 
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indeed ooncerns himself in the leading of Abram's 
faith (as in the life of Stilling), while he prepares for 
the and erroneous syllogism of his faith 
ite deserved rebuke. Ina similar way Calvin recog- 
pizes the end of Abram, but at the same ‘time 
remarks he failed in the choice of his means. 

18. That the Bible speaks in this frank and sim- 
ple way of the female beauty, as it does generally of 
beauty in life, and the world, shows how free it is 
from the my, morose, monkish asceticiam, while, 
however, it does not conceal the perils of beauty. 

14, The Pharaoh of this early period, and more 
simple life, had already his courtiers, flatterers, and 
harem. How soon the misuse of princely power has 
been developed with the power itself! this case, 
too, as it often occurs, the prince is better than his 
court. Pharaoh treats the patriarch with honor, 
humanity, and a magnanimity which must have put 
him to shame, 

15. As we find recorded in Genesis the begin- 
ning of polygamy, of despotism, of the harem, and 
even of unnatural sexual crimes, so also we have here 
the first corporeal punishment of these sexual sins 
in the house of Pharaoh. We are not told, indeed, 
what was the particular kind of punishment, but it is 
represented as sent for these sins of Pharaoh. 

16. Delitzech holds, that the silence of Abram 
under the reproof of Pharaoh, is a confession of his 
guilt, ‘Ashamed and penitent, he condemns him- 
self.” kt would be very difficult, on this interpreta- 
tion, to explain the twofold repetition of this act in 
oa life of Abram and of Isaac, La may not Hird 

er our judgment of the case to the stage of the 
moral development of Abram. 

17. The history of Sarai, in whose person God 
apr the future mother of Israel from profanation, 

at the same time a sign of the fact, that God pre- 
servea the sacred marriage in the midst of the oor- 
raption of the world. 

18. Among the rich possessions which fell to 
Abram in Egypt, more through the protection and 
blessing of God, than his own prudence, was moat 
probably the Egyptian maid, Hagar, who 
exerted so important an influence upon his course of 
life. Eliezer, of Damascus, and Hagar, from Egypt, 
are undesigned testimonies to the genuine historical 
character of the account of his migration from Meso- 
potamia to Canaan, and from Canaan to t. 

19. Abram’s return from Egypt at this time, was 
already in some sense a return home, and a type of 
the Exodus of his descendants from Egypt.* 

20. The significance of the wonderful Jand of 
Egypt for the history of the kingdom of God. Its 
connection with C and its opposition. How 
often it moves down to BRypt (Egypt lay lower than 
Canaan), and from thence moves back again! There 
the Hamitic spirit blooms, here the Semitic (Ziegler); 
there are enigmas, here mysteries; there miracles of 
death, here of life; there the Pharaohs, here spiritual 


princes. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical paragraphs.—Jeho- 
wah, 1. The profound significance of the name; 


* (“‘The same neceasity conducts both him and his de- 
scendants to t. They both encounter = dangers 
in that land—the samo mighty arm delivers both, and leads 
them back enriched with the treasures of that woalthy 
country.”? Kurtz.—A. G.] 


2. its eternal value and importance.—Calling of 
Abram.—Three first of his faith: 1. He 
must go out from his country and his father’s house, 
into a strange land; 2. he finds in Palestine “no 
continuing ty," and soon suffers from famine ; 
8. he must go further to Egypt, in danger of his life, 
marriage, and if SFP cs at his altars a preach- 
er of repentance for the Canaanites.—His pilgrimage. 
—The companions of his faith—The providence of 
God over the lives of believers.—The infallible faith 
of Abram, and his errorg in the applications of his 
faith, or of his life: 1. That bility does not 
prevent these errors; 2. but it prevents their dan- 
us conseq and at last removes them.— 

he consecration of Oanaan.—The blessings of faith. 
Srarce: Wurtemberg Bible: Ver. 1. The call 
from the condition of sin, or true conversion, springs 
not from one’s own strength, etc., but only from the 
grace of God. : Whoever will be a follower 
of God, must separate himself from the world and its 
i must leave all consolation and help in 
the creature, and place his confidence only and alone 
in the Lord.—If we follow the call of God, we are 
always in the right way.—The promises of God are 
yea and amen.—Ver. 8. Whoever wishes and does 
good to the saints, will receive good again, but who- 
ever wishes and does them injury, must meet with 
calamity.—Vers. 4,5. The strength of faith can do 
away with time, and present future things as if pres- 
ent.;—Upon ver. 18. Since Abram was continually 
dependent upon the grace of God, he must feel his 
weakness, which betrays him into manifold acts of 
insincerity and ains. For, 1. he acted from fear, 
when he should still have looked to God ; 2. he gave 
out that Sarai was his sister, when she was his wife ; 
8. he had great guilt in the sin of Pharaoh; 4. he 
thought to secure his own safety, while he placed 
Sarai and her chastity in the greatest peril.—Even 
in the sainte, there are many and vari- 
ous defects and transgressions.—God leads his own 
out of temptation, even when they have fallen.— 
OstanDER: God av the injustice and disgrace, 
which are inflicted upon his elect.—Lisco: Abram 
obeyed because he trusted God; the two together 
constitute his faith.t—Wherever Abram comes, in 
his nomadic life and wanderings, he works for the 
honor of God.—Ver. 18. The failures of this chosen 
man of God appear, upon a closer survey, as sins of 
weakness, which, on the one hand, do not destroy 
his gracious standing with God, but on the other 
render necessary in him a purifying, providential 
training. The providence of God watches over his 
elect.—GreiacH : In the simple, vivid narrative of 
the life of Abram, every step is full of importance.— 
Ver. 8 is the expression of the more perfect covenant- 
relationship and communion. His friends are the 
friends of God, his enemies the enemies of God. 
God will himself reward every kindness shown to 


* (There does not seem to be sufficient ground for the 
conjecture of Murphy, that Abram was now his 
own co and venturing beyond the limits of the land of 
promise, without waiting patiently for the divine counsel ; 
and that he went with a vague suspicion that he was doing 
wrong. There is reason to believe, that all the movements 
of the patriarch were not only under divine control, but were 
a of God’s plan for the testing and developing of his 

th. It was a sore trial to leave the land promisod to him, 
60 soon after he had entered it. See also paragraph 20, 


above.—A. G.) 
t (Ver. 7. ‘* Wherever he had a tent, God had an altar, 


and an altar sanctified by prayer.”? Henry.—A. G.] 
ni A eee receives the pictilod, and leads to obedierce.— 
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him, and avenge every injury (in word and deed 
Pa. cv. 13-15.—Ver. 18. In the deception whi 


Abram uses, as in the later instances of Jacob and 
Moses, we see a weakness and impurity of faith 


steps, until, at the most gdivanoed. 4s 


through six 
Messiah appears, who should spring from the de- 
ecendants of Abram. I will great na- 


make thee a 
d still 


; ‘ spiritaal—an 
unfruitful—wil] bleas thee—and still he did not pos- 
sess a footbreadth of land—will . 


imperfections of believers.—Bunazx: Abram is the 
eternal model of all exiles, and the true father of the 
pilgrim-fathers of the seventeenth repay © a 
pilgrims of faith of all times, Heb, xi.).— 

thy name The Arabians, after Isa. xii. 8, 
call Abram the friend of God.—Scurépex: For a 
long time, as is evident from examples in the family 
a ee and ita mar 
red image to stand aide by side. There must come 
at the last a moment of 


mas eri maple 
gospel, but finally and fall 
complete his church, and come to take her to 


SECOND 


gion of faith—Krommaocner: The East still re 
sounds with the name of Abram.—Ver. 8. Abram 
becomes to many a savor of death unto death 
2 Cor. fi. 16), although he himself should not curse, 
is the prerogative of God, he should only be a 
bleasing.—Bleesing and making blessed is the desti- 
nation of all the elect.—Bacmeaares: Ver. 10. 
Famine in the land of ise is a severe test for 
Abram. For the land ia ee eae 
which should com all his self-denial.— Ver. 
18. In fact, there are found im the oldest histories 
frequently, here and there, the seeds of the later 
more developed boasted cunning and 
Passavart;: (Abram and his children), Abram was 
: Bieta’ How eo? Through faith. Faith 
it. Go out of thy land. The father-land is 
dear to us. But now it avails, etc—He went out 
with his God.—Scuwrxxe: “ Hours with the Bible.” 
Does not the call come to thee also: Go out ?—And 
in faith? A life in faith is a continual prov- 
t test.—Hsrser: (The Leadi 


The oe Pn oe calling to 
kingdom of God: pe ag demands; 145 ti 
gracious promises.*—W. Hormann: It rough 
Abram that we receive all the sacred knowled 
until we reach back to paradise ; all that afterw 
was preserved for us by Moses came through his 
mind and heart.—It was the believing look to the 
past, which fitted Abram to look on into the future. 
De.irzsca: The facts (Abram in Egypt) are related 
to us, not so much for the dishonor of Abram, as for 
the honor of Jehovah.+ 


# Abram also is an fllustrious example to all who heer 


the call of God. His obedience is prompt and submisnve. 
He neither delays nor questions, but went out not knowing 
whither he went, Heb. xi. 8.—A. G. 

t (Hengsten iG The object of the writer is not 
Abram’s gi ut the glorification of Jebovah.— 
A. G.j 

SEOTION. 


Abram as a witness for God in Canaan, and his self-denying separation from Lot, The New 


Promise of God. His altar in Hain (oaks) Mamre. , 


erage 


Cuarrern XIIL 1-18. 


I And Abram went up out of Egypt, he and his wife, and all that he had, and Lot 
2 with him, into the south [ofCansan]. And Abram was very rich, in cattle [possessions], in 
3 silver, and in gold. And he went on his journeys [nomadic departures, stations] from the 

south, even to Bethel, unto the place where his tent had been at the beginning, between 
4 Bethel and Hai; Unto the place of the altar which he had made there at the first: and 
5 thero Abram called upon the name of the Lord. And Lot also, which went with Abram, 
6 had flocks [small cattle], and herds [large cattle], and tents, And the land was not able to 

bear [support] them, that they might dwell together: for their substance was great, so that 
7 they could not dwell together. And there was a strife between the herdmen of Abram's 

cattle, and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle: and the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled 
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8 then [as owners, settlers, 337] in the land. And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen; 


9 for we be brethren [men, wave 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me. 


will go to the right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain [hiterally, circle] of Jordan [the down- 


10 


Is not the whole land before thee [open to thy chotce] ? 
If thow wilt take the left hand [ana], then I 


eft. 


flowing, dencending = Bhein], that it was well watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed 


Sodom [burning] and 


omorrah [submersion], even as the garden of the Lord [paradise, tn 


Eden with its stream], like the land of Egypt, as [until] thou comest to Zoar [amaliness, the 
11 Kittle one]. Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan; and Lot journeyed east [c7p2, 


from the east, Septuagint and Vulgate incorrect | : 
12 other. 


and they separated themselves the one from the 
Abram dwelled in the land [province] of Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the cities 


13 of the plain [thecircie], and pitched his tent toward Sodom [until it stood at Sodom]. But 
the men [people] of Sodom were wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceedingly. 


14 


And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from him, Lift up 


now thine eyes and look [out] from the place where thou art northward [to Lebanon], and 


15 southward [the dosert], and eastward [to Perea], and westwards [the sea]. 
16 which thou [thus] seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy se 


or all the land 
for ever [to eternity). And 


I will make [have determined] thy seed as the dust of the earth; so that if a man can num- 


17 ber the dust of the earth, then shall se ( 
18 the land in the length of it and in the 


Abram removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the 


seed also be numbered. Arise, walk through 
readth of it; for I will 


ae it unto thee. Then 


lain of Mamre [ fatness, strength : 


name of the owner|, which is in Hebron [ connection, confederacy , and built there an altar unto 


the Lord. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The Return of Abram from Egypt, and the 
introduction of the ation from Lot (vera. 1-9). 
Into the ca aire with Lot, whose 
migration wi to Egypt us presupposed, to 
Canaan, not as in Luther's version, to the south, but 
borthwards to the southern part of Palestine, to the 
region of Hebron and Bethlehem, from which he had 


gone to Egypt. The 329 is a term which had obvi- 


attained geographically a fixed usage amo 

ry reg and points out the southern region 
Palestine. But the pasture-ground in this region 
seems to have been insufficient for Lot and himself 
ph oe time. Besides righertaliy in gold and 
had grown rich in possession of herds, 
especially through the large presents of Plareob.® 
Hence he removes further, by slow and easy stages, 
to the earlier pasture-grounds between Bethel and 
Hai. Here, where he had earlier built an altar, he 
again seta up the worship of Jehovah with his fam- 
iy. This worship is alao a preaching of Jeho- 
vah for the heathen. But even here the pasture-land 
was not broad enough, since Lot also was rich in 
herds, and the Canaanite and Perizzite then held the 
ass part of that region in their possession. These 
etizzites are referred to, because they were those 
With whom Abram and Lot came most frequently 
Into contact, and were their rivals. “ The Perizzites, 
who do not appear in the genealogical lists of the 
Canaanitish tribes, but only in the geographical enum- 
eration of the inhabitants of the land (ch. xv. 20; 
Ex, iii 8; Deut. vii. 1; Josh. xi. 3), and whom we 
find in different parts of Canaan, are inhabitants of 
the lowlands, who devote themselves to agriculture 
and grazing (Ezek. xxxviii. 11; Zech. ii. 4; Deut. 


* (Ver. 5. To Lot also there were flocks, The blessing 
237 by er as and flowed over upun Jot. Jacosos, 


iii. 5; 1 Sam. vi. 18). The Perizzites, as the author 
intimates, were in ion of the best pastures ; 
those only remained to Lot and Abram, which they 
had despised.” Hengstenberg. Schréder conjectures 
that the Canaanites here the inbabitants 
of the cities in contrast with the Perizzites who dwelt 
in the open country. But the name designates, be- 
Aeage question, not only a mode of life, but a pecu- 
iar people, and they are brought into notice here, 
because they were thickly crowded in the region of 
Bethel, with Abram. Gzr.acu: “ Perizzites, prob- 
ably dwellers in perazoth, open courts, or villages, 
inhabitants of the country, in distinction from those 
who dwelt in cities.” But then the co portion, 
of the Canaanites would have been Perizzites, from 
whom still Gerlach distinguishes the Canaanites. 
They appear to have been nomads, In Gen. xxxiv. 
30, they appear in Sichem; in Josh. xi. 3, between 
the Jebusites and Hittites, upon the mountains. 
Against the interpretation, inhabitants of the open 
country, see Kix, p. 187, who distinguishes the form 
"139M and "79M (Deut. iii 5), inhabitants of the 
low or fiatlands.*—Let there be no strife be- 
tween me and thee.—The strife between the 
herdsmen, would soon issue in a strife between their 
masters, if these should quietly or willingly permit 
the disorder. It is possible that Lot’s restless, un- 
easy temper, had already betrayed itself in the open 
strife of his servants. e position of the words of 
Abram, between me and thee, standing before the al- 
lusion to the herdsmen, would seem to intimate 
something of this kind.—We are brethren (brother 
men). e law controversies, which, although 
sometimes allowable between strangers, are yet in all 
ways to be avoided, ought not to have place between 


* [Keil adds, as of still ter force, the use of the 
name, now with the tee, and now with the other 
tribes of Canaan, who obviously derive their names from 
their ancestors, or the head of their tribe.—A. G.] 
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brethren. Here kindred, piety, and affection, should 
make the utmost concessions easy. In his humility 
Abram places himself on an equality with Lot, calls 
him brother, although he was his nephew, and owed 
to him the duty ofa son. Indeed, he so far takes 


the subordinate place, that he yields to him the 
choice of the best ons of the land.—If thou 
wilt take the left —The word of Abram has 


tit into a proverbial watchword of the peace- 
ving and yielding temper, in all such cases when a 
distinction and separation in the circumstances be- 
comes necessary. 

2. Lot's Choice, and the ee (vers. 10-18). 
The bold, unblushing, self-seeking features in Lot's 
character come clearly into view here. He raises 
his eyes, and with unrestrained greediness chooses 
what seems to him the best. The circuit of the Jor- 
dan, ¢. ¢. the region of the Jordan (named simply 
"“Z211), includes the deep valley of the Jordan (the 
Ghor), from the Sea of Tiberias to the Dead Sea 
The whole valley, until we reach the Red Sea, is the 
Arabah, which takes its name from the region here 
mentioned. It is the vale of Siddim (ch. xiv. 8), the 
present region of the Dead Sea, which is here in- 
tended. t the lower valley of the Jordan was 
peculiarly well-watered, and a rich pasture-region, is 
expressed by a twofold comparison ; it was as Para- 
dise, and as the land of Egypt. The lower plain of 
the Jordan was glorious as the vanished glory of 
Paradise, or as the rich plains of the Nile in Egypt, 
which were still fresh in the memory of Lot. For 
tho serge aud oh Depa pare the Bible os 
tionories, geogra works, and books of travels.* 
—As thou comest to Zoar.—At the southeast of 
the Dead Sea (Ghor el sep. ners they sepa- 
rated themselves, the one (a brother) from the 
other.—The separation was brotherly in a and 
evil sense; good in the mind and thought of Abram, 
and as to its peaceful form, but evil in so far as the 
nephew acts as a privil brother, and chooses the 
best of the land.— Abram dwelled in the 
land of Oanaan.—The opposition here is not, as 
Knobel thinks, 
ley of the Jordan, but between the land of Canaan 
in which Abram remained, and the plain rich in 
cities—(Y"N% must be emphasized in opposition to 
"5 ). This also forms « distinct feature in Lot's 
character. Abram remained in the retirement of his 
oaks, from which Lot removed further and further 
toward the cities of the valley, and indeed to those 
most renowned; he soon has his pastures in the 
neighborhood of Sodom, and his dwelling in Sodom 
itself. In Sodom, even, we find him in the most 
frequented place—at the gate. While there is no 
doubt that he left Mesopotamia in the characteristic 
faith of Abram, yet the prominence of the world! 
thought and inclination is revealed in him, thro 
these facts, altho he on the whole preserves 
the very heart of disposition and thought, the 
essential features of faith and reverence for God. 
‘Sodom must have lain at the southwesterly end of 
the Dead Sea. The allusion to the pillar of salt 
points to this location (ch. xix. 26), and its name is 
still preserved there in the t Usdum. The 
near vicinity of Zoar (ch. xix. 20), which must be 
sought in the Ghor el Szaphia (see ch. xix. =”) and 
the general nature of the southern part of the 


* (STanLey: 


{ “Sinai and Palostine;”» Jacosus: 
“Notes."—A. G.] 


between Canaan and the lower val- | P 


Sea, are in favor of this location.” Knobel. It fe 
true, that the kindred of the Israelitish tribes lef 
Palestine (ch. xxi. 14; xxv. 6, 18; xxxvi. 6), bat it 
by no means follows, as Knobel holds, that the writer 
b this into prominence from special and inter- 
} motiv ere eee ee ee 
ourneyings of the ites into Egypt.—Bat the 
men of Bodom.—We shall learn’ more fully the 
wickedness of the Sodomites in the xixth ch. Itis 
referred to here, in order to show that Lot had 
ught that he was 


‘anaan, 

act of self-demal was rewarded, his scttlement in 
the groves (oaks) rpc in Hebron (vera. 14-18). 
—Lift up now nove and ! After the 
departure of Lot, Jeho commanded Abram now 
also to lift up his eyes, in pious faith, as Lot had 
raised his eyes in impious and shameless self-seeking. 
Since Bethel was about central in the land, and lay 
high upon a mountain (ch. xii. 8; xxxv. 1, etc.), this 
direction is evidently historical; + probably Abram 
could look far and wide over the land in all diree 
tions from this place.—Northwards (towards the 
midnight), etc.—The designation of the four quarters 
of the heavens (com. ch. xxviii. 14).—And I will 
make thy seed.t As the land should be great for 
the people, thy posterity, so thy people shall be 
numerous, or innumerable for the land. The seed 
of Abram are compared with the dust of the earth, 
with reference to its being innumerable. At a later 
point, the one hyperbole falls into two: “as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore” 
(ch. xv. 5; xxii. 17).— etc. “The free pat 
sage through the land, should serve to animate his 
faith, and be a sign for his descendants of the sym- 
bolic seizure and possession of the land. The com- 
mand {is not to be understood as a literal direction; 
Abram could view the land promised to him, at his 
leasure.".—Then Abram removed his tent.§ 
“The oak-grove of Mamre lay in Hebron, sud i 
often mentioned as the residence of the patriarchs 
(ch, xiv. 18, 18; xxxv. 27). It had its name from 
the Amorite Mamre, a confederate with Abram (0. 
xiv. 18, 24), as the valley northerly from Hebroo 
holds its name, Eschol, from a brother of Mamre” 
(Num. xiii. 28). Knobel. According to Knobel, the 
later custom of sacrificing to Jehovah at Hebroa 

* is f the 
unit of ee ee ee 

t (Stanley describes the hill as the h 

Abram 
neighborhood.—A. G.] 

t [The promise of the land fora possessionis D213 3. 
The divine promise is unchangeable. As the seed of Abram 
should have an eternal existence before so aleo CanasB 
is the eternal of this seed. But this does not avail 
for the of Abram his seed 
aocoriing *0 the flesh, but for the true spiritual seed, who 
receive 


promise by 
This tse, th 
hal herr erefore, 


Christi ad oe 
$ ["* Dwelt, settled down, made it the central point of bis 


subsequent abode in Canaan.” Wordsworth.—A. G.] 
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(2 Sam. xv. 7), is dated beck to the times in Gene- 
gis, Still, he can neither deny the migrations, nor 
the piety of Abram. As to the circumstance that, 
according to Josh. xv. 18, Hebron at an earlier date 
was called Kirjath-arba,®* see the Introduction. For 
the founding of Hebron, see Numb. xiii. 28. Bun- 
sxx: “This remarkable narrative bears upon its 
face every evidence of historical truth, and is most 
fitly assigned to a time soon after 2900 years before 
Christ.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the history of Abram we must distinguish 
throughout the providence of God, and the conduct 
of tne patriarch. In the previous chapter the provi- 
dence of God preserves in safety the promise to 
Abram, since it preserves Sarah inviolate. In this 
a new confirmation of the promise heb in the 
separation from Lot. The conduct of Abram is in 
both cases marked by a renunciation of self, grounded 
in faith, As the previous chapter portrays the self- 
renunciation of Abram in reference to his country, 
and his father’s house, in to a fixed settlement 
in Canaan, and to his connubial blessedneas, so here 
we meet a like renunciation as to the relative posi- 
tion of Lot, and as to the beet parts of Palestine 
itself. For this new act of self-denial is twofold. 
With the separaticn of Lot, leaving out of view now 
the society and assistance which Abram might have 
had in him, and which was renounced, his former 
patriarchal dependence upon Abram ceases, and 
with the residence of Lot and his family in the best 
of the land, there might arise a serious prejudice to 
the claims of the descendants of Abram to the land. 
But in regard to this also he trusta God, and in this 
case, without any rated or over-hasty confi- 
dence, such as appeared in the exposure of Sarah. + 

2. Abram returns to the place of his altar in 
Bethel. In like manner Christian settlements, towns, 
and vi , cluster around their charches. 

8. The wealth of Abram is referred to by the 
early writers as an example that even rich people 
may be pious, and also that the pious may be rich. 
And indeed, without any contradiction to the word 
of Christ (Matt. xix. 24), for Christ himself explains 
that word more fully in the 26th verse, by the 
thought, that through the grace of God, one could 
be freed from the influence of his wealth, and ena- 
bled in humility to use it as a moral good for the 
glory of God. The wri of Clemens Alex., Tis 4 
cu{suevos wrotores, is in place here. Moreover, the 
danger of riches appears prominently here, in the 
Very first case in which riches, as such, are men- 
tioned. His riches were, in some measure, a tax to 


* ("Its earliest name was Hebron, but it was later called 
cam: tig ties eeeseesurn of this d, th scan th aie 
e no a e orig- 
inal a ha enna: 2 178. Also, Huno- 


tion of theirs, Ex. 85 
which in time baal age of the ohteek 
the world to the heavenly Canaan. Is not the life 
ofA ted in the Pentateuch, so won 1 


= ee erererie, and necessities oy all the 
God, a silent proof o uineness and inspira- 
tion?” Wordsworth.—A. G.} 


fi. p. 187 ff.; and Kurrs: “ History of 


Abram, since he could not find room fo: his herds, 
and his possessions threatened to involve him in hos 
tility with his nephew. It is here also, as always, 
tainted with a want; the want in this case of suffi 
cient pasturage, and the necessity for the separation 
of Abram and Lot. But for Lot, indeed, his wealth 
becomes a temptation, which he does not resist in 
any creditable way. 

4. The germina] divisions of masters ofttimes re- 
veal th ves clearly in the strifes of their serv- 
ants and dependents. Even the wives are often in 
open hostility while their husbands are still at peace. 
Abram teaches us hew to observe these symptoms in 
the right way. His proposal to separate arises from 
his love of peace, not from any selfish regard to his 
own interesta.* é 

5. A law-suit is always doubtful or hazardous, 
although often n . Law-suita between breth- 
ren are to be avoided with double care and earnest- 
ness. How beautiful it is for brethren to dwell 
together in anity (Ps. cxxxiii. 1); but a Laiesrae 
seperation is also beautiful, if it prevents a dwelling 
together in strife and hatred. This holds true also 
in spiritual things. Abram must avoid with special 
watchfulness giving an offence to the Canaanites.+ 

6. ‘Wilt thou to the left hand,” etc. An etef 
nal shining example, and a watchword of the peace- 
loving, magnanimous, self-denying character which 
is the fruit of faith.t 

7. The character of Lot. Its light side must not 
be overlooked. He had left Mesopotamia and his 
father’s house, cleaving to Abram and his at and 
up to this time had remained true to him in all his 
march through the land, to Egypt and back. Still, 
the return from the rich land of Egypt may have 
awakened in him thoughts similar to those which 
wrought with many of the Israelites, who murmured 
against Moses. At all events, the lower valley of the 
Jordan appears to him specially desirable, because it 
bears such a resemblance to Egypt. And in the way 
and manner, violating both modesty and piety, in 
which he chose this province, and regardless of re- 

us prudence, yielded himself to the attractions 
of Sodom; the sbaded and darker features of his 
character, the want of sincerity, delicacy, and that 
freedom from the world which became a pilgrim, are 
clearly seen. He is still, however, a man who can 
perceive the angels, and protect them as his guests. 
In comparison with the Sodomites he is righteous. 

8. Lot makes the worst choice, while he thinks 
that he has chosen well. For his worldly-minded- 
ness, the sin in his choice,§ he was first punished 


* [The neoreny prinoiple of forbearance evidently holds 
the Supremacy in Abram’s breast. He walks in the moral 
a here of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 28-42). 


Murp ~—A. G.] 
: Cael ae pag tea gp cia 
ly developed here. His conduct es marked by 
humility, con and generosity.” Bush: the natu- 
ral of his faith.—A. G.] 


frui 
{The of those powerful tribes is mentioned to 
show why panier ea Lot heb ph 80 op ana ahs 
to signalise the impro and danger 0 quar- 
railing among themselves, and to show that Abram felt that 
the eyes of idolaters were upon ara and that an 
on his part, as the representative of Jehovah, woul 
be an occasion of stumbling to them.—A. G.) 
t (“ Abram could have claimed the exclusive on 
on the higher ground of the Divine promire and 


n 
er gars ageing A h single man when he 
owas a e 
rik rf and therefore that he married a woman 
of Sodom, and thus involved himself in the sin of the Ante 
diluvians, Gen. vi. 1-7.—A. G.) 
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through the plundering of his house, and his captivity 
in the war of the ki which followed soon after 
his choice, and then through his fearful flight from 
Sodom, and the losses, misfortunes and crimes which 
were connected with it. Thus, the want of regard 
to true piety, the eelfishness, the carelessness as to 
the snares of the world, must ever be punished. And 
indeed, it is just when one thinks, that in his own 
wilful and sinful ways, he has attained his highest 
wishes, he finds himself ensnared in the retributions 
of divine righteousness, which rules over him and 
works with solemn irony. 

9. We must distinguish clearly the times of the 
revelation and manifestation of Jehovah in the life 
of Abram, from the times in which he conceals 
himself from view, which may be as the 
times of the elevation and sinking of the faith of 
Abram. He enjoys the first manifestation of God 
after the first proof of his faith, his migration to Ca- 
naan. Qn the contrary, there is no intimation of any 
revelation of God on his return from But 
after Abram’s noble act of faith tow: Lot, he 
again receives a new promise in a new word of the 
Lord. Then again, after his march for the rescue 
of Lot (ch. xv. 1) From his connection with Hagar, 
thirteen years elapse without any mention of a divine 
revelation, and the revelation which then follows 
(ch. xvii. 1 ff.) wears the form of a renewal of the 
covenant (ch. xv.), But now, after Abram had 
obeyed the command as to circumcision, he enjoys 
the fullest manifestation of God, with the most ex- 
press and definite promise (ch. xviii. 1 ff). Thus 
after his intercessory prayer for Sodom, he is re- 
warded by the appearance of the angels for Lot, and 
Lot’s salvation (ch. xix. 29). After the events at 
Gerar, and his deportment there (ch. xx.), the quiet 
and ordinary course of life is only broken by the 
birth of Isaac, and then follows the great trial of his 
faith, which he heroically endured, and receives the 
seal of his faith. From this introductory completion 
of his life, it unfolds itself in the calm coming and 
going of the evening of his days. But the promises 
of God always correspond to the acts and conduct 
of faith which Abram had shown. 

10. Lift up thine eyes and look (v.14). A glo- 
rious antithesis to the word: And Lot lifted up his 
eyes. The selfish choice brings disgrace and de- 
struction, the choice according to the counsel and 
wisdom of God secures blessing and ralvation.® 

11. “This is the third theocratic promise, in- 
cluding both the first (ch. xii, 1-3) and the second 
(ch. xil. 7)."" Knobel. But it has also, like the pre- 
ceding, its own specific character. The first promise 
relates to the person of Abram; in him and in his 
name are embraced all promised blessin In the 
second a seed was more definitely promised to Abram, 
and also the land of Canaan for the seed. But here, 
in opposition to the narrow limits in which he is with 
his herds, and to the pre-occupation of the best parts 
of the land by Lot, there is promised to him the 
whole land in its extension towards the four quarters 
of heaven, and to the boundless territory, an innu- 
merable seed. It should be observed that the whole 
fulness of the divine promise, is firat unreservedly 
declared to Abram, after the separation from Lot.} 


ae arr found it.” er; see Busx, p. 219.—A. G.] 
{‘‘ Abram has now obtained a restin 
in the land, but not a foot-breadth bel to 
household is smaller in number than at He is old 


Lot has taken beforehand his part of the things. 
His choice appears as a mild or parti gomernye 
the choice of Esau (the choice of the lentile-pottage). 
12. The Holy land: an allegory of Paradiae, a 
bol of heaven, a type (germ) of the sanctified and 

ed earth. 


13. For the primitive, consecrated Hebron, and 


the oak-grove Mamre, see the dictionaries, geograph- 
ical hand-books, and books of travels, and also the 
Bible-work, Book of Joshua. 


14. Srarxe (the Freiberg Bible): ‘‘ This is the 
first time that silver and gold are mentioned since 
the flood, and we may infer, therefore, that mining 
for these metals must have been practised.” (Re 
flections upon Tubal-Cain). 

15. The declaration that the Canaanites ani 
Periszites were then in the land, like the allusion to 
the Canaanites, ch. xii. 6, furnishes no groand for 
the inference, according to Spinoza, that the passages 
were first written when there were no longer any 
Canaanites and Perizzites in the land. For tbe first 
passage says plainly, that it was on account of the 
Canaanites that Abram felt it necessary to go through 
the land to Sichem; and here again, that owing to 
their presence, be and Lot found themselves strait- 
ened for pasture-ground, and were compelled to 
separate. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical paragraphs. The hap- 
py exodus of Abram from Egypt, a prophecy or type 
of the glorious Exodus of the children of Israe.— 
Abram’s return to the altar in Bethel.—The house 
of God the consecration of the home.—Abram and 
Lot.—The love of peace characteristic of the be- 
liever.—The scandal of kindred and family strifes.— 
The eager watchfulness of servants.—The true sepe- 
ration for the sake of peace.—The watchword of 
Abram in its typical significance.—The blessing of a 
spirit of concession.—The character of Lot in its 

hter and darker aspects.—Lot’s choice: 1. In its 
fair promise ; 2. in ite evil results.—The third prom- 
ise of God to Abram.—The peril of the worldly life, 
and the blessing of retirement: Lot in the gate of 
Sodom, Abram in the oak-grove of Mamre.—How 
quickly the paradise of Lot’s choice lay in the tertr 
ble depths of the Dead Sea.—How firm the promise 
of the eternal possession of the Holy land to Abram't 
seed: 1. The conditional character of the promise 
with reference to his natural descendants (the Art 
bians in Palestine are still his natural sons); 2.1% 
unconditional character for his believing childra 
(Matt. v. 5). 

Srarkr: Abram and Lot feared God; they were 
related, and fellow-travellers. Poverty, hunger. and 
toilsome journeys to and fro, could not bring sbout 
any strifea, but the abundance of temporal posse 
sions had nearly accomplished it, when Abram 
and marked the cunning of the devil. If this 
happen to holy men like these, we may easily see 
how far Satan may carry those whoee hearts cling 
to this world’s goods.—Lanor, ver. 2: It 1s one 
thing to be rich, and quite another to desire riches, 
and bend all one’s energies and efforts to that end. 
It is not the former, but the latter, which is in oppo 


and childless, and yet bis seed ehall be as the dust of the 
earth. All around im is his, and he is only one amo’s 5) 
thousande—but éx’ dawids wap’ dasise.” Delitasch.—A. 


OHAP. XIV. 1-24. 
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ation to true faith, and the divine blessing (Sir. 
xxxi, 1).—Ver. 7. The devil is wont to sow tares, 
misunderstandings, and divisions, even between pious 
men and believers (Ps. exxxiii. 1).—Vers. 8, 9, What 
a beautiful example of humility and the love of peace! 
The elder yields to the younger.— Whoever will be 
a son of must strive to win his neighbor by 
love, but never seek to prevail by violence.—Ver. 
13. It is commonly (often) true, that the people are 
more depraved in those parts of the land which are 
more rich and fruitful (Pa. cvi. 24-29).—A good 
land seldom .bears pious people, and we cannot en- 
dure prosperous days with safety (Ezek. xvi. 49),— 
OsiaNpER, upon ver. 18: Religious worship at the 
first and last.—Lisco: In this history, the principal 
eg the grace of God towards the chosen race, 
the divine providence, through which circumstances 
are 60 arranged as to separate from this race one 
who was not a constituent portion of it. Under this 
vidence, Lot freely concedes all his claims to the 
of promise, to which the plain of Jordan no 
longer belonged (certainly not the plain of Sodom, 
after its submersion). This interpretation is mani- 
featly correct from the account vers. 14 and 15, that 
_ the new promise of the land of Canaan was given to 
Abram after the departure of Lot.—Ver. 16. In- 
cludes not barely the natural but also the spiritual 
descendants—the children of Abram by faith (Jer. 
Xxx, 22).*—Ver. 17. This journey should be a 


* (Bee also in confirmation the Epistlo to the Hebrews, 
ch. xi. 10, 16, where the apostle points to the true and high- 
est sense of the land promised. tank og i seed require a 
heavenly inheritance, the heavenly inheritance implics 
a spiritual seed.—A. G. } 


THIRD 


type of the posseasion which took place much later 
under Joshua.—GerRLAaCcH upon ver. 2. The outward 
earthly blessing was, to this man of faith, a pledge 
of the spiritual and invisible-—Passavant: ] John 
ii. 15; Matt. v. 5, 9; vi. 33.—Indeed, if we only 
assert our just right and posses<ions, Aarshly and 
Jirmly, there is no praise nor reward from God, no 
promise—no pleasant bow of peace; we have our 
reward, blessing and peace therein.—Scuriprr : 
From all these notices in reference to Canaan, it is 
clear that everything m this chapter bears upon the 
land of promise.—Oalvin: If no Canaanites sur- 
round us, we still live in the midst of enemies, whil: 
we live in this world.—Luther: To the service of 
God, and the preaching of religion, and faith to- 
wards God (ver. 4), there is added now a most beau- 
tiful and glorious example of love to our neighbor, 
and of patience.—Abram’s generous and magnani- 
mous spirit comes out all the more clearly, through 
the area! opposite conduct of Lot (ver, 10).—Be- 
cause Lot had in eye only the beauty of the land, he 
had no eye for the far higher, inward beauty of 
Abram’s character.—ScuweEnxe : In his faith, Abram 
had placed a low estimate upon the world and its 

ood things, and found a much richer blessing.— 

Evsex: Abram in his disturbed relation with Lot: 
1. The disturbance; 2. the way in which Abram re- 
moved it; 3. the thought which gave him strength 
for his work.* 


* (The whole chapter remarkable, as it presents to us the 
workings of faith in the domestic and celina y life, in the 
common transactions between man and man, and affords us 
an opportunity of observing how far his daily life was in 
unison with that higher character with which the inspired 
writers have invested him. Busx, 210.—A. G.] 


SECTION. 


Abram and his War with the Heathen robber-bands for the rescue of Lot. The victorious Champon 
of Faith and his greeting to Melchizedec, the prince of peace. His conduct towards 
the King of Sodom, and his associates in the War. 
<a 


Carrer XIV. 1-24. 


1 And it came to pass in the days’ of Amraphel [Geeenius: 1¢ seems to be Sanscrit Amrapéls, keepor 
of the gods; Maurer: perhaps, robbers; First: = Arpharad | king of Shinar [ region of Babylon J, Arioch* 
— after Bohlen, Sanscrit Arjake, venerated ; First: the Arian, embracing Persian, Median, and Assyrian | 

Ing of Ellasar,’ [Symmachus and Vulgate: Pontus; Gesenius: probably the region between Babylon and 
Elymais], Chedorlaomer * rasa band of the sheaf; Furst: probably from the ancient Persian] king of 
Elam [¥Etymais], and Tida [ Gesenfus : fear, veneration] king of nations [Ctertcus: Galilean heathen | ; 

2 That these made war with Bera [Gesentuu=>7-j3] king of. Sodom, and with Birsha 


Gesenius = 9039743] king of Gomorrah, Shinab 
First: fruit region, city in the district af Sodom, farm-city |, 


Gesenius: father’s tooth | king of Admah 
and Shemeber [Gesenius: soaring aloft; 


glory of the eagle?] king of Zeboiim [Gesenius: place of hyenas] and the king of Bela tetas 


3 denroyea], which is Zoar [the mall]. All these were joined together-in the vale o 


Siddim 


and in the 


Aquila? valley of fields; Geeentus: depressed land, Wady; Forst: plain], which is fad the salt sea 


4 [sca of asphalt, Dead sea]. 


Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer [as vassals], 


5 thirteenth year they rebelled. And in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, and the 
kings that were with him, and smote the Rephaims [¢giante; Ewald:.long-drawn, tall] in Ashte-. 
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roth Karnaim [horned Astarte; from Astarte-worship, city in Batanea, Dent. 1,4; Joch. xiil. 12], and the 
Zuzims [Susker; Gesentus: from the fertility of the country; Septuagint and others: S¢rq toxvpd| in Ham 
[treasures ; probably an Ammonite region], and the Emims [terrors ; Emier, originally in the land of Moab] 
in Shaveh [plain] Kiriathaim [twin cities in the tribe of Reuben, Num. xxxii. 87; later in Moab, Jer. 

6 xivii.1]. And the Horites [dwellers in caves] in their Mount Seir [rugged ; Geeenius: wooded; 
Furst: hairy], unto El- [oak, terebinth] Paran [ probably, cave-region |, which is by the wilderness, 
7 And they returned, and came to En-mishpat [well of Judgment|, which is Kadesh [sanctuary], 
and smote all the country [fields] of the Amalekites [between Palestine, Idumea, and Egypt 
and also the Amorites [mountaineers?| that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar [palm-pruning, a city in the 
8 wilderness of Judea ; later, Engedi, fountain of the kid]. And there went out the king -of Sodom, 
and the king of Gomorrah, and the king of Admah, and the king of Zeboiim, and the 
king of Bela (the same is Zoar;) and they Joined battle with them in the vale of Sid- 
9 dim; With Chedorlaomer the king of Elam, and with Tidal king of nations, and 
Amraphel king of Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar; [which] four kings with five. 

10 And the vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits [pits upon pita]; and the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah fled, and fell there [the warriors]; and they that remained fled to the 

11 mountain. And they [the victors] took all the goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all 

12 their victuals, and went their way. And they took Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, who 
[for he] dwelt in Sodom, and his goods, and departed. 

13 And there came one that had escaped [fugitives], and told Abram the Hebrew 
[immigrant]; for he a dwelt in the plain [oak-grove] of Mamre [richness, strength] the 
Amorite, brother of Eschol [vine-branch}, and brother of Aner [i.e. "33, éxjp?]: and these 

14 were confederate with Abram. And when Abram heard that his brother was taken 


captive, he armed pet out towar| his trained servants [initisted, tried], born in his own 


15 house, three hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan. And he divided him- 
self against them, he and his servants, by night, and smote them, and pursued them 
unto Hobah [hiding-place], which is on the left hand [northerty] of Damascus [ restless activity ]}. 

16 And he brought back all the goods, and also brought again his brother Lot, and his 
goods, and the women also, and the people. : 

17 And the king of Sodom went out to meet him (after his return from the slaughter 
of Chedorlaomer, and of the kings that were with him [confederates]), at the valley of 

18 Shaveh [the plain northward of Jerusalem, 2 Sam, xvii 18], which‘ is the king’s dale. And [But] 

- Melchizedec [xing of righteousness] king of Salem [schalem = i>) | brought forth bread and 

19 wine: and he was the priest of the most high God [of H1-Eljon}. And he blessed him, 
and said, Blessed be Abram of the most high God, possessor of heaven and earth: 

20 And blessed be the most high God, which hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand. 

21 And he [Septuagint : ‘Afpéu; compare Heb. vil.4] gave him tithes of all. And the king of 
Sodom said unto Abram, Give me the persons [souls], and take [retain] the goods to 

22 thyself And Abram said to the king of Sodom, I have lifted up my hand unto the 

23 Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth, That I [the form of anoath : if] 
will not take from a thread even to a shoe-latchet [the least], and that I will not take 

24 anything that is thine, lest thou shouldest say, I have made Abram rich: Save only 
that which the young men have eaten, and the portion of the men which went with me, 
Aner, Eschol, and Mamre: let them take their portion. 


fe ele tenes renders this first clause as independent. ‘And it came to pass after days, or, in the lapse af 
" (Ver. L—Wordsworth and M hy, lionine, or lion-like.—A. G.] 
3 (Ver. 1.—‘‘ Some identify it with Telassar; others more probably regard it ag Larea, now Simkarah, about fifteen 
miles southeast of Warka. Rawlinson. Worpsworr#, p. 69.—A. G.) 
4 (Ver. 1—* Rawlinson com it with Kudur- Mapula, or Maluk, whose name is found on the bricks of Chaldes, 
-and whose title is Apda Martu, Ravager of the West.’”—Murpayr, p. 978.—A, G.) 


WERAI ARKS of faith (ch. xv.), and the spocial and temporary cov- 
a as enant of aa (ch, xvii.), which rests upon 
1. The Modern Criticism.—Knosrt (p. 143) as- | it (see Rom. iv.). The idea that the character of 
signs the Section (with ch. xv.) to the Jehovistic | Abram and the narrative of Melchizedec are drawn 
-enlargement, ea the Elohistic silage pie 
founding of the theocratic covenant elsewhere (cb. e and 
xvil). We must carefully distinguish, in a theologi- | ye sfacmPoral Tike covenant, “The covenant itself ls on# 
cal point of view, between the permanent covenant | and permanent.—A. G.} 


CHAP. XIV. 1-24. 


traditionally from interested motives of the Hebrews, 
is without foundation. * 

2. For special literature upon ch. xiv. see KNOBEL, 

134. 
fi 3. The War-making Powers.— According to 
Knobel, who here agrees with Josxrn., Antiq. i. 9, 
the must be viewed as the ruling power, 
which leads all the individual a ings, as 
subject princes or monarchs; for there 1s no trace 
of evidence in history, that the elsewhere unimport- 
ant Elymais (Susiane) has ever exercised a sort of 
world-dominjon. Josephus calls the Assyrian the 
leading power, Syncellus the Syrian, which in this 
case is just equivalent; but according to Ktesias and 
others, the Assyrians were the first to establish a 
world-dominion (see p. 142, ff.). Keil, on the other 
hand, holds that the kingdom of Amraphel of Shi- 
nar which Nimrod founded, had now sunken to a 
mere dominion over Shinar, and that Elam now ex- 
ercised the hegemony in inner Asia. The begin 
of the Assyrian power falls in a later period, an 
Berosus speaks of an earlier Median dominion in 
Babylon, which reached down to the times of the 
patriarchs. (He refera to Nresunr’s “History of 
Asayria,” p. 271). There is clearly a middle view. 
At the date, ver. 1, Amraphel, king of Shinar, stands 
at the head of the alliance of Eastern princes; but 
the war was waged especially in the interest of 
Chedorlaomer of Elam. Amraphel appears as the 
nominal leader; Chedorlaomer the victorious cham- 
pion of an Eastern kingdom, involved to some extent 
in decay. The palestinian kings, or kings of Sid- 
dim, opposed_to them, are described as previously 
vassals of Chedorlaomer, because the narrative here 
treats of the history of Siddim, pre-eminently of the 
history of Sodom and Lot; but this does not exclude 
the supposition, that the princes or tribes named in 
vers. 5 and 6, were also at least partly dependents 
of Chedorlaomer. For in order to subject the lower 
Jordan valley, he must have somewhere forced a 
passage for himself into the land. Kzi.: ‘It seems 
significant that at that time the Asiatic world-power 
had advanced to Canaan, and brought the valley of 
the Jordan into subjection, with the purpose, doubt- 
Jeas, to hold, with the valley of the Jordan, the way to 
Egypt. We have, in this history, an example of the 
later pressure of the world-power against the king- 
dom of God established in Canaan; and the signifi- 
cance of these events with reference to the historical 
salvation, lies in the fact, that the kings of the Jor- 
dan valley and surrounding region are subject to the 
world-power. Abram, on the contrary, with his 
home-born servants, slays the victor and takes away 
his spoil—a prophetic sign, that in ita contests with 
the world-power, the seed of Abram shall not only 
not be brought into subjection, but be able to res- 
cue those seeking its help. 

4. Ancient Damascus, also, first appears here in 
the dim distance. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The Kings at War.—{Vers. 1-8). ‘ The 
kings named here never appear again.” Keil.+— 


* (The connection of this chapter with what esand 
follows is close and natural. It shows that Lot’s choice 
while a tly wise, was attended with bitter fruits; it 


lays the ground, in Abram’s conduct, for the ome and 
tran 6 xvth chapter. There would be a serious 
~renak in the history were this wanting.—A. G.] 

t (Chedoriaomer. Upon the bricks recently found in 
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Shinar and Hilam (see ch. 10). Ellasar, probably 
Artemita, which is called also Chalasar, lying ir. 
Southern Assyria, (Gofim ¥) Nations is here of 
special significance (see translation of the text, also 
upon ver. 2; compare Josh. x. 8, 5, 28).—All 
these; namely, the last-named five kings —In the 
vale of Bi t (see the text). “The five named 
cities described (Wis. x. 6) a8 a wevrdwodts, ap- 
pear to have formed a confederacy. The four 
first (connected together; also ch. x. 19) perished 
afterwards (Deut. xxix. 22; comp. Hos. xi. 8). 
On the contrary, Bela, i.e., Zoar, was not over- 
taken in the ruin. The most important are Sodom 
and Gomorrah, which are elsewhere exclusively 
named, even here, vers. 10 and 11.” Knobel. There 
is no ground for bis conjecture that they were 
not Canaanites, drawn from a misunderstanding of 
ch. xii. 12, that this region did not belong to the 
land of Canaan. Keil: “That there were five 
kings of the five cities, is in accordance with the 
custom of the Canaanites, among whom, still later, 
every he ita king.”t 

2. War (vera. 4-12). a. Its peat Na 4). 
b. The course of the Eastern Kings in their March.— 
“They came, doubtless, in the usual way, through the 
region of the Euphrates to Syria (Strabo, xvi.) ; from 
here, as they afterwards directed their return march 
to this region, advancing southwards, they attacked 
those who had revolted; at first, namely, the Re- 
phaim in Bashan, i.e. the northerly part of the 
country, east of the Jordan (Numb. xxxii. 89), then 
the Zuzims, dwelling farther to the south, and after- 
wards the still more southern EXmims.” Knobel.— 
The Rephaim.—“ A tribe of giants of great stat- 
ure, spread throughout Perea; also found westward 
from Jerusalem, upon Mount Ephraim, and in Phi- 
listia. They were gradually exterminated through 
the Amorites, Ammonites, Moabites, and Israclites.” 
Keil holds that they were of Semitic origin (p. 140). 
Ashteroth or simply Ashteroth, a chief 
city of Bashan, the residence of Og, the king (Deut. 
ae The details may be found in Keil and Knobel.§ 

usims (an Ammonitish province), probably the 
same with Zamsummims (Deut. ii. 20.)—Ham. 
Identified (Deut. iii. 11) with Rabbah of the Ammon- 
ites (ruins of Ammon).—Hmims, terrors. The 
older inhabitants of the country of Moab, like the 
Zuzims, included with the Rephaim.—Kirjathaim. 
Incorrectly located by Eusebius and Jerome; the 
ruins el Teym, or e] Tueme.—The Horites. The 
original inhabitants of the country of the Edomites. 
They drove the Horites to Elath, upon the east side 
of the wilderness of Paran. The mount Seir be- 


Chaldea there occurs the name of a king—Kudurmapula— 
which Rawlinson thinks may bethe same, espocially since 
oe ; ed as the Ravager of the West. 


* (Delitssch suggests hape an earlier name for 
6 ee of the Gentiles." Comp. Josh, xii. 283; Judg. 
iv. 3; and Isa. viii. 28.—A. G.) 

t (Which is the Salt sea, i. ¢., into which this valley was 
a Wer the overthrow of the cities (xix. 24) Km, p, 

t (The five kings belonged hably to the family of 
Ham which had pe way northward: but had been 
here checked and held under the sway of the Shemitio king 
a or ears, but had now revolted. Worpsworts, p. 


§ findsitinthe Tell Ashareh. J. G. Wetstein 
identifies it with Bosra, for which he the central posi- 
tion of this city in Perea, and the si ity of the names 


Bostra and MAMwSy ‘‘Porter suggests ’Afineh, eight 
miles from Bosra, as the Samaritan version has *Avhinet 
for ’Ashtaroth.”—A, G.] 
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tween the Red and Dead seas.*—Ver. 8. They now 
turned from the south to the north (see Kgrtt, p. 141). 
The victory of the Amalekites was gained in what 
was later the southern territory of the Hebrews. 
Keil and Hengstenberg hold that it is not the Ama- 
lekites themselves, but the inhabitants of the land 
which later belonged to the Amelekites. It says, 
indeed, the country of the Amalekites, + and (Gen. 
xxxvi. 12, 16) Amalek descended from Esau. But 
then we should expect eome account of that original 
people. And the Amalekitish descendants of Esau 
may have mingled with the earlier constituent por- 
tions of the people, as the Ishmaelites with the ear 
lier inhabitants of Arabia. Lastly, even the Amor- 
ites, upon the west side of the Dead Sea, were 
involved in the slaughter. Knobel denies that 
Hazezon-tamar can be identified with Engedi, for 
which, however, 2 Chron. xx. 2, bears its testimony. 
A rapid march made it possible that these tribes 
should be attacked and overcome one by one, It is 
not said that they had all been tributary. Mean- 
while, however, the five kings in the vale of Siddim 
had time to arm themselves. c. The Battle in the 


vale of Siddim. The five feeble kings of the penta- | bro 


polis could not resist the four mightier kings.—And 
they fell there. The valley, we are told, was full 
of pits of bitumen, or asphalt. This account is con- 
firmed by the mass of asphalt in the Dead Sea. For 
these masses of asphalt, see the condensed notices in 
Knosgt, p. 136.{ This remark, however, does not 
explain why the five kings were defeated, but why 
they found the flight through that region so destruc- 
tive. They fell here, partly hindered by the pita, 
partly plunging into them; only a few escaped into 
the mountains of Moab. The obvious sense appears 
to be, that the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah were 
themselves slain. Knobel thinks the troops or forces 
are intended, and holds it as certain that the king 
of Sodom escaped (ver. 17). But it may be his suc- 
cessor in the government who is here mentioned. 
Whatever of spoil, in goods or men, was found by 
the conquerors in the city, was taken away; and, 
what is the main thing in the narrative, Lot with 
them. It is most significant: for he dwelt in 
Sodom. 

3. A "s March and Victory (vers, 18-16).— 
One that had escaped. The article marks the 
race or lineage. A fugitive who sought Abram in 
Hebron, must doubtless have stood in close relations 
with Lot.—Abram the Hebrew, the immigrant. | 
Abram, as Lot also, was viewed by the escaped, who 
was born in the land, as an i t, and because 
Lot the Hebrew was a captive, he sought Abram the 
Hebrew. The Amorite Mamre, and his two brothers, 
were named as confederates with Abram, because 


* (El Param, terebinth, or rather wood of Paran, is with- 
out doubt the later Elath, at the head of the Ailanitio gulf; 
the present Akaba. Krit, p. 141.—A. G.] 

t | Kadesh, properly at Ain-el Waibeh; though Keil 
and Wordsworth favor the location at Ain Kades, in the 
east of the highest A ade of Jebel Halal, about five hours 
E.8.E. from Morléxhi.—A. G.] 

. {Also Ronrnson’s “‘ Researches,” vol. ii. pp. 228-230.— 


is so constructed in the Hebrew as to 


patronymic; ‘ every other tribe in the country had 
originally migrated ocross the Euphrates, and that the word 
here distinguishes Abram asthe Il cbrew, just as his confed- 
erate, Mamre, is distinguished as the Amorite.”’—A. G.] 


they assisted him now in the war (ver. 24). Their 
confederation shows his overwhelming intluence.— 
Abram heard that his brother was a captive. The 
expression is significant. Instantly he arms his 
trained,* i. e. his hired servants, and practised in 
the use of arms; es y those born in his own 
house. “That the patriarchs carried weapons is 
clear from chs. xxxiv. 25; xlix. 5.” Knobel—Unto 
Dan. Keil shows that the Dan alluded to cannot be 
the (Laish) Dan (Judg. xviii. 29) situated in the 
midst of the sources of the Jordan, since it does not 
lie upon either of the ways leading from the valley 
of the Jordan to Damascus; but Dan in Gilead (Deut. 
xxxiv. 1; 2 Sam. xxiv. 6), In Dan, Abram divides 
his little army into bands, and falls upon the enemy 
from different quarters by night, and pursues him 
unto Hobah, “probably preserved in the see, 
Hoba, which Troilo found a quarter of a mile 
northerly from Damascus.” Keil. The Hebrews de- 
fined the quarters of the heavens with their faces- 
to the East; hence the left hand is northward. 
Victorious, he brought back the whole spoil of the 
ee eee ee ene 


4. Abram’s Triumphant Return (vers. 17-24). 
The kings who welcome him.—At the valley of 
Shaveh, i.e. the (later) king’s dale. The valley 
probably takes its name from this event. Absalom 
erected his pillar here, 2 Sam. xviii. 18 (afterwards 
remodelled in the Greek style). According to Jo- 
SEPHUS, Antig. vii. 10, 8, it lay about two stadia 
from Jerusalem. Melchizedec went northwards to 
meet him, thus in the upper valley of the Kidron 
(see Dictionaries). Melchizedec appeara to have 
anticipated the king of Sodom; at all events he has 
the precedence. Under his royal city, Salem, we 
must understand, Jerusalem (Ps. Ixxvi. 8), and not 
the distant Salim in whose vicinity Juhn baptized 
(John iii. 23). Comp. Karz, p. 143. In favor of 
Jerusalem (49° = 7995, founding, or A7", posses- 
sion; the name O>t%"" is either the founding or 
the possession of peace; the first is preferable,) are 
JosePnus: Antig. i. 10, 2; the Targums, Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi, etc., Knobel, Delitzsch, and Keil; 
Krahmer, Ewald: “ History of Israel, ii. p. 410,” are 
in favor of the Salim of Jerome. That at the time 
of Jerome, the palace of Melchizedec was usually 
pointed out in the ruins of Salumias, lying about 
eight Roman miles from Scythopolis, of which Rob- 
inson and Smith found no trace, proves nothing. 
Salumias lay too far to the north, for the statement 
in the narrative. Melchizedec (king of righteous- 
ness—the language of the Canaanites was Hebraic) 
is described as a priest of El Eljon. According to 
Sanchiniaton (Evsesr3s: Prep.i. 10), the Pheni- 
cians called God ’EA:oty, and Hanno the Carthaginian, 
in Plautus Penulus, names the gods and 

Elonim or Elonoth ; but the term here is differ- 
ent, and ita signification is monotheistic, “not God 
as the highest among many, but in a monotheistic 
sense, the one most igh God.” (Delitzsch) He 
brings from his city b and wine to refresh Abram 
and his followers. ‘The papists explain it with ref- 
erence to the sacrifice of the mass, but the reference 
is fatal to their own case, since Melchizedec gave 


to himself; seo per. xvili. 19, and xxiv. 19-49." Worne- 
WorrtH, p. 71.—A. G.) 


¢ 
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the wine also. He brought forth, not he brought 
before God.” Schréder. Melchizedec’s prayer for 
prosperity and blessing is translated by Delitzsch 
rhythmically as a double blessing.* The term M3p 
denotes the ruler, but may also be used to denote 
the creator and fae agama he gave him 
tithes. As Melchizedec was a priest of the true 
God, the gift of the tithe of the spoil was a sanctifi- 
cation of the war and victory, as in the later history 
of Israel the tithe belonged to the priest (Lev. xxvii. 
80), and the payment of the gift of consecration, out 
of the spoils of war, to the priestly tribe, was se- 
cured by law (Numb. xxxi. 28 ff. ; 2 Sam. viii. 11; 
1 Chron. xxvi. 27). Compare Heb. vii. 4.—The king 
of Sodom does not speak in a formal, solemn way, 
but with obvious prudence, encouraged by the gene- 
rosity of Abram, to whom, by the laws of war, the 
captives belo as slaves —Give me the per- 
sons (souls). en follows the noble declaration of 
Abram, which is both a recognition of the God of 
Melchizedec, or of the community of faith, between 
Abram and Melchizedec, since it joins together the 
names Jehovah and El Eljon, and at the same time 
a noble expression of his unselfishness. He would 
not retain anything from a thread to a shoe-latchet, 
i e., not the least thing, so that the king of Sodom 
could never say, I have made Abram rich. As he 
declares his intimate communion with Melchizedec, 
and introduces it into the very forms of expression 
of his religion, so he utterly refuses any community 
of goods with the king of Sodom. He reserves only 
what his servants had already consumed in the neces- 
cities of war, and that part of the spoil which fell to 
his three confederates, Aner, Eschol, and Mamre 
(Numb. xxxi. 26; 1 Sam. xxx. 26). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The ‘first well-defined appearance of war in 
its different aspects. A war of the world against 
the world—the ran ee alliances—the conquests 
—the rulers and their revolted vassals—the promi- 
nent leader (Chedorlaomer)—the attack—the victory 
and defeat—the plunder, and service of captives— 
of the hard destiny of those who dwelt quietly in 
the land (Lot)}—of the wide-spread terror, and the 
rebuke of that terror, before the true heroism with 
which the true hero of faith opposes a defensive 
and mecessary war, to the attacks of the confident 
and haughty prince. The children of God find 
themselves unexpectedly involved in the wars of the 
world, as the history of Abram, Lot, and Melchizedec 
proves. The destructive nature of war, so far as it is 
the fruit of human passions, and the providential 
overruling of it unto salvation. 

2. The fearful overthrow of the Sodomite pentap- 
olis in the vale of Siddim, and the wonderful rescue 
by Abram the man of faith, wrought no repentance 
in the people of that valley, although they were al- 
ready weakened and enervated by their luxury, nor 
even any gratitude towards Lot, for whose sake they 
were rescued (ch. xix. 9). Hence the lost battle, and 


® « Gebenedeit sei Abram Gott, dem Allerhabenen, 
Dem Erachaffer Himmels und der Erde 

Und gebenedeit sei Gott, der Allerhabene 

Der geliefert deine Dringer in deine Hand.” 


{Keil also refers to tho poetical forms }""% and 429. 
-—A. G.) Ei oe 


the terrors of war in the vale of Siddim, became a 
portent and sign of their later overthrow. 

8. In the misfortunes which came upon him, Lot 
must suffer the retribution for his misdeeds towards 
Abram. But Abram rewards his ingratitude with 
self-eacrificing magnanimity. 

4. The terrors of war in its desolating and para. 
lyzing power. How it may be interrupted, and is 


-usually checked and brought to an end, through the 


heroic faith and courage of some single hero, or it 
may be, band of heroes. 

5. Abram, the man of peace of the previous 
chapter, the yielding child of peace, is instantly 
changed into a lion when the report comes to him, 
that Lot, his brother, is a captive. One citizen of 
the kingdom of God is of so great importance in his 
esteem, that he will attack a whole victorious army 
with his little band, and venture his own life, and 
the lives of his servants upon the issue. Thus enter 
in opposition to the gloomy heroism of the earth in 
Chedorlaomer and his followers, the light and cheer- 
ful heroism of heaven, to the war for oppression and 
bondage in its dark form, the light form and aspect 
of the war of salvation and liberty, to the power of 

inhumanity, and desperation, in union 
with demoniac powers, the power of faith, and love, 
and hope, in covenant with Jehovah. 

6. It did not enter the thought of Abram, that 
the princes against whom he went out to war were 
for the most part descendants of Shem, and indeed 
the people of his former home, and that those whom 
he rescued, and with whom he connects himself, are 
the descendants of Ham. The motive for the war 
was to gave Lot,® and the alliance for the right, 

t the alliance for wrong, was decisive for him. 

e love to his brother, the Hebrew, has special 

power. Brotherly love. Every Hebrew, in the best 

and highest sense, must help others as his brethren. 

But in “the Hebrew” here the important thing is, 

that he “comes from across the river,” not as De- 
litzsch holds, that he is descended from Heber. 

7. Abram has not only, in his faith, a heroism 
and self-sacrifice which overcomes the world, he has 
also the heroic strength and spirit. His servants 
are men trained to arms. He knew that, in an evil 
world, one needs defence and weapons, and must be 
armed. In his war with the world, he does not de- 
spise an honorable alliance with those who, in a reli- 
atte point of view, may have different ways of 
thinking from himself. Indeed, he acts throughout 
in the true hero-spirit. The rapid, instantaneous 
onset, the well-ordered and irresistible charge, the 
outmarching and flanking of the enemy, the falling 
upon him by night, the fierce pursuit to the very 
utmost, to the completed result, these are the orig- 
ina], fundamental laws of all intelligent warfare. 
And it does not admit of question, that Cromwell 


* (“But his march and victory have another and a 
rapuet reference in the object of the history. Even here 
it is not to Giarity Abram, but rather the wonderful prov- - 
idence of is chosen, through which all here 
enters in immediate connection with the divine plan. 
Abram is the designated posscssor of the land; it is his 
concern, therefore, to guard the land from all assaults, and 


over bis 


to avenge its injaries; it is the part of God, who has desig- 
nated him to ond, to give him the victory.”” Kurtz: 
“ History of the Old Covenant,” p. 171.—A. G. 


(His title to the land involves him in the war. He must 
defend that which has been given to him. ‘ He ls no sooner 
confirmed in his title, than the land is invaded by a confod- 
eracy of hostile kings. Thus the kingdom of God is no 
sooner set up anywhere, than there is a rallying of the 
world kingdoms against it.” Jacobus, p. 247.—A. GQ.) 
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learned these fundamental principles of warfare 
from Abram and other Old Testament jiirscteds 
4 ts probable that Napoleon, in these, as in many 
other points, was an imilator of Cromwell ; as it is 
certain that Gneisenau and Blicher have learned 
from the method of Napoleon. In the spirit of 
prayer Cromwell, the inviucible, was greatly in ad- 
vance of him (Napoleon); the heroes of the times 
when freedom triumphs place victoriously the joyful 
longing for deliverance of the people over against 
the demoniac lust of conquest of the murderers of 
the people. 

8. Abram is assured of the good-will and help 
of Jehovah through the Spirit of God inspiring him 
with believing and sacrificing courage; and therefore 
joins his might, in the feeling of his individual weak- 
ness, with omnipotence, and makes himself and bis 
forces, to whom he communicates his own spirit, 
invincible against the hosts of the enemy, whose 
power, as demoniac and magical, cannot stand before 
the terrors of God, but passes at once from haughty 
confidence to trembling and despair. The germ-like 
oriental world-power surges and breaks itself upon 
the heroic heart of the father of the faithful, as all 
the succeeding forms of the world-power, must break 
into pieces upon the believing power of the kingdom 
of God; and for this reason, because, in the very 
centre of the world’s history, all the powers of the 
world and of hell broke and went to pieces against 
the divine stability of the heart of Christ. 

9. In warfare, as in all the forms of civilization 
and life, in political government, in poetry, the 
Hebrew principle is dynamic, ber while the prin- 
ciple of the world, especially of the Greek and 
Romish civilization, is lifelesa, formal, or technical, 
Here the living fountain of original, direct divine in- 
spiration is prominent, while the ordinary cosmical 
forming principles are throughout kept in the back 
ground. But the dynamic principle is also the prin- 
ciple of regeneration for the technical and artistic 
3ystem—even for science itself. Thus, in our his- 
tory also, the technical is sufficiently apparent.* ‘‘ It 
is remarkable, moreover, that corresponding to this 
original mode of warfare, the almost exclusive order 
of battle in later times, is the division of the army 
into three parts, that the enemy may be attacked in the 
centre and upon both flanks at the same time (Judg. 
vii. 16; 1 Sam. xi. 11; 1 Mace. v. 33)” Schroder. 

10. Melchizedec as priest and king in one per- 
son, without genealogy in his priesthood, which he 
executed for his people by virtue of a sovercign in- 
dividual call, is a type of the Messiah, and is repre- 
sented as such, Ps. cx. 4, but especially in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ch. v. 6°; ch. vii. 17). From the 
circumstance that Melchizedec was not a worshipper 
of the Canaanitish Baal, but was a monotheist, or as 
Knobel thinks, a worshipper of the Semitic principal 
deity, El, Knobel concludes that he belonged to the 
Semitic tribe, Lud, to which also the tribes at war 
belonged. The supposition of a Semitic chief deity 


. is in an erroneous manner transferred from the re- 


lations of a later time, to the times of the primitive 
religion. It is the characteristic of the primitive re- 
ligion, that in it throughout Heathenism and Mono- 


# (“Tho things of chief importance here are Abram’s 
faith and the help of God; but we should not overlook, that 


his force may have reached a thousand men, including his | high 


confederates, and further, the effect of the security of the 
hostile forces, the sudden terror, the darkness of the night, 
their confusion among themselves, and the strategic skill 
of Abram.”’ Kuarsz, pP- 170.—A. G.) 
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theism cleave together and go asunder. Melchize 
dec might, therefore, well belong to the Hamitic 
race.” He is not a Christ of the heavenly world, as 
rhaps the Gnostics would make him, nor Shem, nor 
noch, as the Rabbins and the Church fathers have 
thought; he is a type of Christ, because he is ki 
and priest at the same time, because his pries 
rests upon his individual personality (axdrep, etc., 
Heb. vii. 8), and because Abram, the ancestor of the 
Levitical priesthood, gave tithes tohim. He is not 
‘* perbaps the last witness and confessor of the prim- 
itive revelation out of the night of heathenism,” for 
that is the splendor of an evening sky which reaches 
through all time; but he is the last tative 
of the period of the primitive religion, and therefore 
he blesses Abram in a similar sense to that in which 
the Baptist must baptize Christ the Lord, in Jordan. 
He, in his way, stands as the last of the first world- 
period; Abram is one who belongs to the future,} 
and therefore he blesses Abram, and Abram does 
him homage. That he is Melchizedec, is in the first 
place significant (‘‘it may be concluded from Josb. 
x. 1, 8, where a later king of Jerusalem, Adoni- 
Zedek, i. e., lord of righteousness, is mentioned, that 
this was a standing name of the old kings of Se- 
lem.” Keil); then, the name of his residence, Salem ; 
further, that he is priest and king at the same 
time (‘‘in the old Pheenician custom.” Delitzsch) ; 
finally, that he represents no legal and genealogical 
priesthood, but shines singly and alone as a clear, 
bright star, in the night of Canaan : all these consti- 
tute him a mysterious, renowned type of Christ (see 
Detirzscn, p. 863; KEL, P. 144; AUBERLEN u 
“ Melchizedec,” in the Studien und Kritiken, 1857, 
p. 153).¢ As he is the priest of El Eljon, that can 
only mean, that he intercedes for his people before 
the most high God with prayer and sacrifice, that 
he sought either to lead back the Jebusites at Sa- 
lem to a living monotheism, or to preserve them in it 


* (The name, however, is Semitic. It is probable that 
he was a Semitic chieftain, having his seat at Jerusn- 
lem. The locality, as ev else in connection with 
this person, 80 briefly referred to and then i 
is important. ‘ era abi ue use hae is made 
this history in the Epistle to the Hebrews. He was a per- 
sonal of Christ: 1. As he was both priest and king; 
2. as of righteousness and peace; 3. as he was con- 
structively, so far as the history goes, without father ard 
without mother; 4. as he held his priesthood ap ag a 

divine warrant. He acts asa priest: 1. In 

the bread and wine, here probably connected with a sacrifice 
and sacramental, refreshing this woar'ed warrior of the faith, 
and welcoming him to the communion of saints ; 2. in bles» 
ing Abram—which ls here the solemn, priestly benediction ; 
8. in recei tithes from Abram—through which Abram 
recognizes his typical superiority—and in which the whole 
Levitical pricathood, yet in the loins of Abram, recognizes 
the superiority of that Priesthood of which he was the type. 
It thus becomes evident, as the Apostle shows, that the 
vitical priesthood, and the whole Mosaic institution, were 
intermediate and shay a tant by and pointed to the higher 
Priest to come—who both Priest and King, and who 
holds his pricsthood not by desoant, but by the express ap- 
pointment and oath of —A. G.)J 

t German, Ein Werdender. 

t [See also Kurtz: “ History of the Old Covenant,” pr 
173-196, whose remarks here are very suggestive, and Ja- 
conus: ‘* Notes,” pp. 256-260.—A. G.] . 

‘* Melchizedec brought forth bread and wine as the prieet 
of bre most high God. There secms to be an intimation 
that this wasa priesty act, and accordingly the crowning 
part of a sacred feast. It was probably connected with the 
offering of a sacrifice. This view of his acts is confirmed by 
the blessing which he pronounces as the priest of the must 
igh God.” Muounrpnry, p. 288, 289.—A. G. ; 

Melchisedec stands as the al type of Christ, and 
at the same time in his acta and relations here, ecems to 
aA a Christ, as our Priest, is ever doing for his peo- 


: CHAP. XIV. 1-24. 
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11. It is in the highest degree significant that 
Abram honors Melehizedeo with the tithes,* and 
that he introduces El Eljon, in the oath, or the reli- 

3 expression of it, while he will not take from 

g of Sodom anything from a thread to a shoe- 
latchet. (Kwoszz: “ Abraham is perhaps sensitive,” 
etc.) This is the position of the religion of faith to 
the world both in its godly and ungodly aspects, the 
‘whole connection and concern of faith in the forms 
of its higher culture, the entire strength of its repel- 
ling attitude and tendency towards its ungodly nature. 

12. “If it is certain that the repetition by Mel- 
chizedec of the familiar title of which he uses 
was intended, then the name Jehovah, which Abram 
adds to this title, and which, indeed, he places in the 
greatest prominence, is not without a purpose. It 
must serve the purpose to announce that Abram, in 
the common foundation on which they stand, has still 
more than Melchizedec. Melchizedec, in the most 
high God, recognizes the Lord of heaven and earth, 
but not Jehovah.” Hengstenberg. This agrees 
with the idea that Jehovah is the God of the oove- 
nant. In the measure of this faith, a new period 
of religion begins with Abram. (God, as the Most 
High,+ does not designate the Highest in distinction 
from lower gods, but in his exaltation above all the 
symbols of his being, which the heathen n to 
reverence as gods; thus it stands in opposition to 
polytheism, and also to pantheism and dualism, the 
true expression of the primitive religion. Hofmann 
finds here again an intimation of the ascension of 
God from the earth befure the flood. We have al- 
luded to this in the previous part of this work. 

18. The oath of Abram is the first example of an 
oath with the uplifted hand, in solemn appeal to God. 
But Abram swears in his own method, and at the 
game time in the devout, customary mode of Mel- 
chizedec. For other examples, see chaps. xxi. 23; 
Xxvi. 28, etc. 

14. In the elevated character of Abram, it is 
worthy of particular notice and praise, that with his 
entire renunciation of any advantage to himself, he 
preserves the rights of his confederates, Mamre, etc., 
according to both usage and equity. 

15. It ig remarkable, that this one chapter shows 
us how the father of believers enters into these va- 


* «The bringing of the tithes was an actual recognition 
of the poreny dignity of Molchisedec. For, in eral 
usage, the tenth is the sacred portion, which belongs God, 
and to his representatives.” Baumoarrsn, p. 182; Baur: 
Symbolik > | pe. 179.—A. Ga. 

{‘‘ Abram, the blessed of Jehovah, and the mediator of 
blessings for all the people, allows himself to be bleased by 
this royal priest, who ds beyond the line and circle of 
the promise. Abram, the ancestor of Israel, of Aaron, and 

, of the People and the ood of the law, allows 
himeelf to be blessed by this royal priest, who shows no title 
through descent or the law. d not only so; Abram, in 
whom was the priestly race which should receive the tithes, 

ve to thie royal priest the tithes of all the spoil. There 
og therefore, an extra-legal, Pt po | Sopdet to and priestly 
kingdom, which this history typically prophesies, to whom 
even Abram and his seed should bow, to whom even the 
Levitical priesthood should render homage; for, just where 
Abram stands in incomparably the most striking typical 
character, there Mel dec enters and towers above 
Melchisedes is the 
The sun sets, that 


paratory time of the patriarchs, the preparn- 
passed away, it rae rise again in 
Jesus Christ, the antitype.’? Dolitzsch.—A. G.] 

t (** There is here no indistinct allusion to the creation 
of ‘heaven and earth’ montioned in the opening of the 
book of God. This isa manifest identification of the God 
ef Melchizedec with the one creator and upholder of all 
things.’* Murray, p. 289.—A. G.) 


ried forms of life, of war, of union with those who 
differed from himself in their modes of thought, of 
tithes, and of the oath, as his intercourse with the 
world demanded. He uses the oath with the king 
of Sodom, a man of the world, who appears to have 
doubted his unselfishness and magnanimity. 

16. We have here, also, the stratagem, the 
first celebration of victory, and the first priest. 

17. The first conflict of the hosts of faith with 
the first appearance of the world-power. The his- 
torical example of the Maccabees, Waldenses, etc. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical portions.—Texts 
for sermons on war, victory, deliverances, public 
calls, and demands to duty, and upon the oath, ete. 
War in a threefold form: 1. War of violence; 2. war 
of a faint-hearted defence; 8. the rescuing war of 
divine inspiration.—Alliances in a threefold form: 
1. Alliance for robbery; 2. the faint-hearted alli- 
ance for defence; 8. alliance for life and death.— 
Abram as a warlike prince.—Love of our brother as 
a motive in war.—Abram’s war and victory.—Cele- 
bration of Abram’s victory.—Melchizedec as a type 
of Christ.—Christ also does not enter into worldly | 
wars, but he refreshes pious heroes with bread and 
wine.—Bread and wine the refreshment of the king 
of peace, for those who contend for God.—To every 
one his own, particularly to faithful confederates. 

Starke: This the firat war which the Scripture 
commemorates, and its cause was the lust of domin-. 
ion. (Let it be granted that Chedorlaomer had sub- 
jugated the cities mentioned in ver. 2, in an unright- 
eous way, still they were in the wrong, since they 
began to rebel, and in this way would regain their 
freedom,* etc.—How can Abram help these rebels ?) 
—God used the four kings as rods to punish others. 
Wurtemd, Bible: War and rebellion are evils above 
all other evils; indeed, a condensed epitome, as it 
were, of all calamities and sorrows.—OsianvER: If 
the saints dwell with the godless, they must often be 
brought down and punished with them.—(Query: 
Whether Abram, with a good conscience, could 
enter into a covenant with the Canaanites? He 
might make different excuses; e. g., it is not proven 
that they were heathen; finally, he could say cor- 
rectly, one must discern and distinguish the times.— 
Citation of Jewish fables: “(In Abram’s contest, all 
the dust (every staff?) became swords, and every 
straw an arrow.”) Ver. 15. An instance of strata- 
gem, Josh. viij. 2; Judg. xx. 29; 1 Sam. xv. 5.— 
CramER: God remembers even the poor captive. 
—Covenants, even with persons not of our reli- 
gion and faith, if made in a correct way, and with 
a right Purpose, are not wrong; still, we must not 
rely upon them (Deut. xx. 1).—Legitimate war.— 
Against rash undertakings.—OstanpER: No external 
power, but faith in God, gives the victory.—Ver. 18. 
Here, for the first time, a priest is spoken of.— 
CramMER: Honor is the reward of virtue.—The tithes 
of Abram.—Osianprr: A Christian must even make 
his possessions of service to the officers of the Church. 
—Ki and princes, if God grants them victory 
over their enemies, must not only give him public 


* [It is not said in the narrative that they were wrong; 
and it is by no means clear that they were, bellion may 
be right. It is so, if the government is unjust and oppres- 
sive, and there is good reason to believe that succcss will at- 

their efforts to shake off the yoko of bondage.—A. G.? 
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thanks, but present to him of the spoil they have 
taken.—Teachers and princes must proffer assistance 
to each other, and exchange temporal for 
spiritual (1 Cor. ix. 11.—Finally, upon the legitimate 
oath; renunciation of his own rights, the compe- 
tency, the equitable wages or rewards of war. 

Lisco: Abram’s magnanimity overlooks all the 
unbecoming deportment of Lot towards him; he 
ventures his life for him.—The central point in this 
Earrative is the grace of God towards his chosen, 
through which he places him in a condition to wage 
victorious war with kings, and after the assured vic- 
tory, the same grace brings kings to meet him, the 
one in a thoughtful recognition, the other fawns in 
subjection and begs.—Abram’s freedom from gel- 
fishness.—CaLwer, Handbuch: The humble man of 
faith, a victorious warrior and hero.—The ei be 
of the Lord is mighty in the weak.—Scnriprr: No 
greeting of blessing, no word of God falls from the 
ips of this king of Sodom; he is only thinking of 
the earthly.—(CaLvin): It is worthy of praise, that 
he is thankful to men if he is not ungrateful to God. 
It is possible, of course, that this poor man, stript 
of his goods, through a servile, hypocritical pretence 
of modesty, might obtain from Abram, at least, the 
captives and the free city for himself. (Calvin saw, 
correctly, that Abram, as possessor of the people of 
Sodom, and the conqueror of the rulers of Sodom, 
won for himself essentially a legitimate dominion 
over Sodom, over which the king of Sodom would 
pass as lightly as possible)—Abram bows himself 
before Melchizedec, but before the king of Sodom 
he lifts his hand.—Thus Abram recognizes and ac- 


knowledges Melchizedec, while he penetrates to its 
depth the nature of the king of Sodom. As he is 
clearly conscious of his own high position, he con- 
descends to the lower standpoint of the Sodomites 
(out of which condescension the oath which he 
swears proceeds), in order thereby to recognize and 
own the higher religious standpoint of Melchizedec. 
The oath an act of worship. He testifies, thereby, 
that he had not undertaken the war from any lust of 
gain, and cata off the roots of all the solicitation to 
covetousness (cven all suspicion of the same) through 
the name of God.—Passavant: Ps. xci.; Rom. viii. 
81.—Covenants for mutual defence against such ex- 
peditions for plunder and life were necessary, and 
God permitted his servants among the Canaanites, to 
use such means of help and defence.—There is some- 
thing greater than bread and wine, mightier than 
victory and the power of the victor, stronger than 
death, and it overcomes, tndeed, ¢ tnheriis the world, 
Whatis it? Every child of Abram can tell.—Tavne: 
We see in Abram’s victory and blessing, the victory 
and blessing of every one who is a soldier for God.— 
The sacred history transplants us at once into the 
midst of the turmoil of worldly affairs ; from the 
quiet, peaceful tents of Abram, we are transferred to 
the tumults of war of heathen nations.—Hxvsrr: 
The meeting of Melchizedec, the royal priest, with 
Abram: a. The historical event itself; 5. the typical 
elements in it; ¢. their realization; d. the importance 
of these truths. 

[This history must be placed in its New Testa 
ment light (Heb. vii.) if we would see its meaning 
and importance.—A. G.] 


FOURTH SECTION. 


Abram the approved Warrior of Faith, and God his Shield and his Reward. His longing for an 


1 


Heir, and his thought of Adoption anticipating any exigency in the case. The great Promise 
of God. Abram's Faith under the Starry Heavens. The Symbol of the Starry Heavens. 
The righteousness of Faith. The Covenant of Faith, and the repeated Promise. 


Craprer XV. 1-21. 


After these things [events of the war] the word of the Lord came [renewed ce unto 
Abram in vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield [in wareven], and thy ex: 
ceeding great reward [reward of the champion]. And Abram said, Lord God, what wilt thou 
give me, seeing I go [continually] childless, and the steward [the future possessor] of my house 
is this Eliezer [the help of God, God is my help] of Damascus? And Abram said, Behold to 
me thou hast given no seed [bodily heir]: and, lo, one born in my house is mine heir 

on the way to become my heir], And, behold, the word of the Lord came unto him, saying, 

his shall not be thine heir; but he that shall come forth out of thine own bowels 
[thine own nature] shall be thine heir. And he brought him forth abroad [open air], and 
said, Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them. And 
he said unto him, So shall thy seed be. And he believed in the Lord; and he counted 
it to him for righteousness. And he said unto him, I am the Lord that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it. And he said, Lord God, 
whereby [by what sign] shall I know that I shall inherit it? And he said unto him, Take 
me [bring = sacrifice to me] a heifer of three years old, and a she-goat of three years old, ands 
ram of three years old, and a turtle-dove, and a young pigeon. And he took unto him 
[sacrificed] all these, and divided them [the animal sacrifice} in the midst, and laid each piece 
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11 one against another: but the birds divided he not. And when the fowls came down 

12 upon the carcasses [not carrion], Abram drove them away. And when the sun was goin 
down, a deep sleep [Mo77M, chap. ii 21; Jobiv.13] fell upon Abram ; and, lo, a horror of 

13 great darkness fell upon him. And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs [thy descendants], and shall serve them; and 


14 they shall afflict them four hundred years; 


And also that nation, whom they shall serve, 


15 will I judge; and afterward shall they come out with great substance. And thou shalt 
16 go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old age. But in the fourth 
generation they shall come hither again; for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 

17 full [to the measure of judgment]. And it came to pass, that, when the sun went down, and 
it was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp [flame offre] that passed 

18 between those pieces [of the sacrifice]. In that same day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have I given [now in covenant] this land, from the river 

19 of Egypt [Wsdy el Arisch} unto the great river, the river Euphrates: The [land of ] Kenites 
workers in iron, Judg. iv. 11,17], and the Kenizzites [huntsmen], and the Kadmonites [ofthe East], 

20 And the Hittites [{fear, terror, in Hebron}, and the Perizzites [rastics], and the Rephaim ee 
21 And the Amorites [mountaineers, uplanders}], and the Canaanites, [lowlanders}], and the Gir- 
gashites [dwellers upon the clayey soil], and the Jebusites [04¥37, a place trodden as a threshing-floor], 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. The connection of this Section with the pre- 
ceding events must be carefully obeerved. The two 
ehapters form essentially one history. Abram had 
in faith waged war against a fearful and superior 
power ; hence the announcement to him: J (Jehovah) 
am thy shieli. He had renounced all claims upon 
the spoil of war; pasta iy peptone apart Iam 
thy ar ae great rew e., to the war- 
rior. He had, through the fresh, living, healthy in- 
terchange between his faith and the world, which was 
wanting in the hermit-like Melchizedec, kept himself 
as a man of faith, to whom it belongs, to a 
race of believers, who should stand in the midst of 
the world, against the world and for the world. 

2. The form of the present revelation of God 
to Abram gives trouble to interpreters. Knobel 
thinks that the communication, vers. 12-16, belongs 
to a night-vision ; on the other hand, the next suc- 
ceeding utterances to the waking moments. Accord- 
ing to Keil, the word of Jehovah comes to him in 
visible forms, neither through internal, immediate 
converse, nor through dreams, but in an ecs 
through an inward, spiritual bebolding, and indeed, 
in the day, and not in a night-vision, as ch. xlvi, 2. 
“The 11332, ver. 1, rules the whole chapter.” 
Against the first, it may be said, that the narrative 

of a vision from the very beginning ; against 
the last, that Abram is led out to number the stars; 
against both, that they do not involve and bring out 
any recognition of the psychological form of the past 
revelation. To us, it appears entirely in accordance 
with the course of development of preceding revela- 
tions, that Abram should first have received the 
word of Jehovah, and then should have seen a mani- 
festation of Jehovah, and that it is now said, the 
word of Jehovah comes to him in vision. Abram, 
truly, at this time, could not have received the reve- 
lation from God without a disposition for visions ; 
but in the case before us, which treats of a revela- 
tion of Jehovah by night, the visionary fitness of 
Abram comes into special prominence. This dispo- 
sition for the vision, and the prominence in which it 
ap does not exclude the reality of the following 
acts, which, also, Keil regards as only inward occur- 
rences. But as to the pbrase: “ He spake to him in 


visions ;” he accompanies the word in question with 
the corresponding image: Abram saw the divine 
shield and the divine treasures (KEIL, p. 145). 


_EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The promise of Jchovah, the starry heavens 
and the righteousness of faith (vers. 1~6).*—Fear 
not. The coward fears before the danger, heroic 
spirits after. Abram had now an experience of the 
world in its wicked violence, as he had victoriously 
resisted its defiant chall and the beaten kings 
might easily visit him with vengeance. Therefore 
he receives the consoling ise, that Jehovah him- 
self would be his shield, defence in all conflicts 
(Ps. iii. 8; xviii. 2).—Thy exceeding great re- 
ward.+ Not, aps, for thy general piety, but 
the reward for thy heroic conflict—Abram received 
the promise of God with the same feeling of weart- 
ness Of his natural life, with which Moses at eighty 
years received the divine call to go to Egypt and free 
the people. He wished to establish bis family. Is 
Jeho his exceeding great reward, then there 
naturally follows some one application of the prom- 
ise to his personal relations; but he sees no other 
application, than that God himself would be his ex- 

usive reward, that thus, as to this world, this Elie- 
zer of Damascus, } his steward (ch. xxiv. 2), must be 
his heir. The thought is painful to him, but he 
acquiesces in the purpose of God, and desires only 
light as to the meaning of the promise, whether it is 
to be understood only of an heir by adoption, in 


* (The word of the Lord came cr was. ‘This is the first 
lace in the Bible where this phrase occurs, and it intro- 
00s & propper’ vision and promise of Abram’s posterity 

in Christ—the incarnate word.” Wordsworth.—A. G,] 

(The 9598 is emphatic—A. G.) 

t (The rendering Part Bata is eaccedine great,’’ al- 

ing a 
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which case this Eliezer appears to him the most 
worthy. He desires most of all a decisive sentence, 
therefore his proposition of the thing by anticipation. 
Upon this allusion depends the marvellous tradition 
that Abram had been king of Damascus (Josxrn., 
Antiq. i. 7, 2; Jusrin., xxxvi. 2)—To me thou 
hast given no seed. The pious complaint of hu- 
man weakness before God must be disti hed 
from the impious murmurs against God (Exod. v. 
22- xxxiii. 12-15; Numb. xi. 11, 21; Josh. vii. 
%: Job; the prophets).—One born in my house 
(son of my house).* It is not synonymous with house- 
born. It has a deeper meaning; it designates the 
most esteemed servant of his house.—Eliezer, he 
says, is already upon the way to become my heir. 
It is a complaining thought, which forms i into 
a resigned proposition, but a proposition which veils 
a question. Upon this follows the divine decision 
(ver. 4). Jehovah leads him out of his tent, under 
the heavens as seen by night. His disposition, pre- 
paredness for the vision, does not exclude the reality 
of these events.¢ He had promised him at first one 
natural heir. But now the countless stars which he 
sees, should both represent the innumerable seed 
which should spring from this one heir, and at the 
same time be the warrant for his faith. Jehovah 
shows him the image of his descendants, in the stars 
of heaven. We ize here the orientalist from 
Ur of the Chaldees, for whom the lights of heaven 
have a religious significance, but at the same time 
the free monotheist, who no longer seeks in the stars 
his gods, but the image of his children. That God 
who speaks to him, can give to him a seed, count- 
leas as the stars in heaven, is truly presmppoee. 
the representation of the countlessness of his de- 
ecendants is the main thought, to which cleave the 
thoughts of their shining glory and their heavenly 
character (see chap. xxii. 17; xxvi. 4; Exod. xxxii. 
13).—And he believed in the Lord. This can- 
not be either an element of a dream, or the frame of 
mind prepared peculiarly for visions, for it is an act 
of faith on the part of Abram, which was counted to 
him for righteousness by Jehovah. Knobel re- 
marks: “ Abram did not incredulously, as in 
the Elobistic section, xvii. 17,” as if a believer, in 
the long delay of the promise, could never fall into 
doubt, (although there is no mention of any incredu- 
lity in the referred to). Keil asks: ‘‘ How 
did Moses know that Abram believed? and that Je- 
hovah counted it to him for righteousness?” He 
answers: ‘‘He proves his faith, because, according 
to the following directions, he brought the sacrifices, 
and because what Jehovah did with the animals was 
areal declaration on his part, that be counted to 
Abram his faith for righteousness.” We must dis- 
tinguish, however, the inward events from these 
sacramental signs, in which they are visibly mani- 
feasted and sealed. The faith of Abram in the prom- 
ise of a bodily heir was the central point in the de- 
velopment of his faith; with this faith he enjoyed 
the consciousness that Jehovah counted it to him for 
righteousness. Justification by faith, as an experi- 
ence of the inner life, manifests itself in the peace 


* (Baumgarten suggests that Eliezer was born at Damas- 
cus; then the °5)"2 | is not Eliezer, but his son, p. 185. 
—A. G.] 

(Heb. Son of my house is inheriting me; so aleo in the 
4th verse, there shall not inherit thee this one.— A. G.] 

t [there ae no Mead 2 penilyd cleft or oe. between the 

heres o on sense, or between superscnsi- 

and the sensible.—A. G.] 


of God; and Abram could have given testimony as 
to this to his children, if nothing had ocourred as te 
the sacrificial animals and their consumption by fire. 
The explanation of Knobel, ‘“‘a right dis ition of 
heart is of just as much avail to him as integrity in 

” is both tame and shallow. 

This is confessedly an important passage. We 
have here, and in the promise (ver. 1), the germ of 
the great doctrine of the Lord our righteousness, 
We may not attach to the words here used the ideas 
in all their definiteness, which have been derived 
from the use which the Apostle makes of them 
in his discussion of the question, how a sinner can 
be justified (Rom. iv. 4, 5, 10, 18-25); but neither 
ag l we overlook his inspired exposition, and strive 
to interpret the words, as if they stood entirely by 
themselves. Leaving this out of view, however, it 
is clear “that Abram had no righteousness of his 
own, that righteousness was imputed to him, that it 
was faith in Jehovah in him which was countcd for 
righteousness ;” and further, that this faith is viewed 
here, not merely as the root of all true obedience to 
the will of God, and thus the sum of righteousness 
or personal holiness, but as embracing and stead- 
fastly resting upon (as the word rendered believed, 
here means) God, as the God of grace and salvation. 
It is the act by which he goes out from himself, and 
relies upon God, for righteousness and The 
history clearly shows that there was this entire re- 
moval from the natural ground upon which he had 
stood, and this entire, hearty, steadfast resting upen 
Jehovah, “who is just and having salvation. The 
promise which Abram’s faith embraced was the 
promise of salvation through the covenant seed, and 
be so regarded it. His faith, therefore, was essen- 
tially the same with that specific faith in Christ 
dg is oP to justify (see shat iv. 13). The Notes 

urtz, Baumgarten, M jy, are suggestive and 
valuable; and the exposition of Calvin is admirable,— 
30M, to think, desire, purpose ; then to esteem, reck- 
on, impute, set to one’s account, 2 Sam. xix. 19; Ps. 
xxxii, 2; Lev. vii. 18; xvii. 2; Num. xviii. 27.—A.G.] 

2. Zhe Covenant Sacrifice and the Covenant in 
pf hideatar to Canaan (vers, 7-17). Jehovah gave to 
A the starry heavens as a sign of the promise 
of an heir. Now he promises to Abram the land of 
Canaan for his possession (ver. 7). Abram asks a 
sign for this.* Jehovah appoints the covenant which 
he would conclude with him over his sacrifices, for a 
ni He determines, also, at first, the sacrifice 
which Abram should bring. The animals named 

are the sacrificial animals of the Levitical 
cultus. The future possession of Canaan was 
sented beforehand in the sacrifices of Cansen.+ ‘The 
sacrificial animals were all divided (hence M°"3 "3, 
to hew, cut a covenant), except the birds, and the 
diasevered parts laid over against each other. 

‘The ceremonial of the covenant of old consisted 
in the contracting partics passing between the dead 
animals, with the imprecation, that in case of a 
breach in the covenant, it might be done to them as 
to these animals.” Against which Keil (who, how- 


* (Not, however, as expressing any doubt, bat as the 
iekaral outs ani fruit of his faith.-A. @. ] 

(Ver. 7.—I am the Lord that brought thee, etc. See the 
*s Preface to the Ten ents,” Jaconus, p. 368-- 


A. G.) 

t seeres paereT that as this eacrifice was a corenant 
encrif ce, and Jay at the foundation of all the sacrifices of the 
covenant, all the used in those sacrifices were here 
required.—A. GQ.) 
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ever, without sufficient ground, denies that this act 
had the peculiar nature of a sacrifice), remarks: 
*« This interpretation of ancient usage is not support- 
ed by Jer. xxxiv. 18.” ‘The interpretation which 
the prophet here gives to the symbolic usage, can 
only be a fuller explanation, which does not exclude 
another original idea of the symbol The division 
of the sacrificial animals probably only typified the 
twofold character of the covenant; and the 
of the two contracting parties between the parts of 
the one sacrifice, typified their reconciliation to a 
unity.” This would be in accordance with the anal- 
ogy of the symbol of the ancients, the tessera i- 
tats, which was also divided into two parts in order 
to represent the alliance or union of the two posses- 
sors of the divided little table. Jehovah himself 
does not, indeed, appear as sharing in the offering 
of the sacrifice, but as a sharer in the sacrificial feast, 
which was signalized in the later thank-offering, in 
the show-bread, and essentially in all sacrifices. If 
the man who presents the sacrifice gives himself 
away to God, so Jehovah gives himself into commu- 
Dion with that man; forms a covenant with him. 
The individual specimens of the collective sacrificial 
animals, designate, in Calvin's view, all Israel in all 
its parts, as one sacrifice. In the three years age, 
Theodoret finds an intimation of the three genera- 
tions of bondage in Egypt; which Keil approves, 
with a reference to Judg. vi 25 (seven years’ bond- 
age, a seven year old bullock). The further intima- 
tions of numbcrs in the passage, to wit, a number 
seven, five, and eight, Keil rejecta—And when the 
fowls came down. The pieces lay for some time, 
unconsumed by the fire, and attracted the birds of 
prey, which would have polluted and preyed upon 
them, had not Abram driven them away. These 
are the heathen, the encmies of Israel, who would 
corrupt and destroy it, like the birds of prey (the 
sacrifice), which were held as unclean by the Jews. 
The hawk was sacred to the Egyptians, but the later 
Jews represented the opposition between Jews and 
heathen, through the dove and sparrow-hawk (see 
Knobel). But Abram, in his ae, remained the 
guardian-spirit of Israel, who sec its sacred des- 
tination (Ps. cv. 42).—Ver. 12. And when the 
sun was going down.* From this reference to 
the time, we may judge what was the marvellous 
attention and watchfulness of Abram. The t 
scene of the revelaticn began on the previous night; 
he had stood under the starry heavens as holding a 
solemnity ; the victims were slain, and the pieces 
distributed, and then the watch over them was held 
until the setting of the sun. His physical strength 
sinks with it, a deep sleep ("2°5"M) overcomes him. 
But the disposition for visions preserves itself in the 
sleep, and so much the more, since it is even the 
deep, prophetic sleep. Abram sees himself over- 
taken by a great horror of darkness, which the word 
of Jehovah explains to him. It was the anticipation 
of the terror of darkness, which, with the Egyptian 
bondage, should rest upon the people. This bond- 
age itself is pointed out to him, under three or four 
circumstances: 1. They would be oppressed and tor- 
mented in this service; 2. it would endure four hun- 
dred years; 38. the oppressing people should be 
judged; 4. they should come out of the bondage 
with great substance. It is to be distinctly observed, 
that the name of this people, and the land of this 
servitude, is concealed. Moreover, there are further 
’ 


* (Heb., was about to go down.—A. G.] 


disclosures which concern the relation of the patri 
arch to this sorrow of his descendants, J/¢ himsel 
should go ta his fathers in peace in a good, that is 
great age. But his people should reach Canaan in 
the pure pewalion after its oppression, from which 
we may infer that a hundred years are reckoned as a 
eneration.*—F'or the iniquity of the Amorites 
not yet full. The Amorites, as the most power- 


ful tribe of the Canaanites, stand here for the whole 
people (Josh. xxiv. 15). ’s inheritance of Ca- 
naan is limited by the judgment upon the Canaanites; 


but this judgment itself is limited and conditioned 
by righteousness, acco to which the measure 
of iniquity must first be full—Ver. 17. Behold a 
sat furnace. This new manifestation must 
not be regarded as belon to the dream vision, 
but as the intuition of the waking consciousness, 
under the form of a vision. For the divine accept- 
ance of the sacrifice cannot be fulfilled in a dream, 
any more than the faith of Abram, than his sacrifice, 
or the making of the covenant itself—The smoking 
farnace is analogous to the burning bush, and pillar 
of fire of Moses. That it here designates the anger 
of God (Kell) is not supported by Ps. xviii. 9.4 The 
fire-symbols are not always symbols of the consuming 
anger of God (a3 perhaps the seraphim), but also 
signs of purifying and saving judgments, as the pillar 
of fire, and pre-eminently the fire upon the altar of 
burn ing. And beyond doubt, in the sense of 
this passage, Jehovah with the sacrificial fire 
between the pieces of the animals. That the pieces 
were not laid upon the altar, arises from the mode 
of forming a covenant, according to which the con- 
tracting parties must pass between them. Abram 
had gone between them long before the evening. 
Now Jehovah goes through in the sacrificial flame 
The image of the sacrifice signifies that the sacrificial] 
fire should never be extinguished in Israel; this ia 
visibly represented, moreover, under the flame of the 
altar. We must ize clearly, that it is incredi- 
ble that the flame should pass between the pieces of 
the sacrifice without consuming them. But the flame 
cannot designate the judgments of God upon the 
oppressors of Israel (Keil since the pieces indeed 
designate Israel. But neither the judgments upon 
Israel, since the pieces which signify Israel were 
already divided, i. ¢., offered and dedicated to God. 
The sacrificial fire, as an efficient element of change, 
changes the flesh into a sweet savor for Jehovah, and 
the judgment of an earthly dissolution into an act of 
deliverance, into a new, heavenly existence. 

8, The founding of the Covenant and its signifi- 
cance (vers. 17-21).—Unto thy seed have I given 
this land. The covenant which Jehovah makes 
with Abram relates especially to the grant of the 
land of Canaan to his descendants. Hence, also, it 
is sealed with the offering of the sacrificial animals 
usual in the land.—F'rom the river of Egypt. 
Keil holds that it is the Nile, because it is "m3, not 
bm (Numb. xxxiv. 5). Knobel, on the other hand, 
remarks correctly: “The Nile cannot be intended, 
since the Euphrates would not have been described 
as the great river in opposition to it.” It is thus 


* (Ver. 13. Know ofa surety. Know, know thou. Know 
ce iy. This responds to Abram’s question, Whereby 
shall I know? ver. 8. Munrpuy, p. 218.—A. G.] 
t [Kurts regards this as tho first =o gor aitinay of the 
Schechinah, andsays: ‘It is the symbol of the gracious 
resence of God: the splendor of his glory, the consuming 
e of his holiness, which no mere human eye can bear, be- 
fore which no sinfal child of man can stand, is veiled benca‘k 
his grace,”’ p. 180.—A. G.] , 
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the Wady el Arisch, brook of t, otherwise called 
Rhinocolura, lying at the southern limits of Israel 
(Numb. xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 4; Is. xxvii. 12); not 
the Nile, because an oratorical hyperbole would not 
agree with the exact bounding of the land. 

[Henestensera, Beifrdge, vol. iii. p. 265, urges 
in favor of the Nile not only the term which is used, 
"f2, and which is not interchangeable with the term 
for a small stream or brook, 5m3, but also that the 
passage is rhetorical, as is clear from the fact that 
the tribes which the Israelites were to dispossess 
were purely Canaanitish, and no more extended to 
the Euphrates than to the Nile. Kurtz adds, that 
these two streams are here used as representative 
of the two t world-powers between which Israel 
should dwell. It is thus a prediction that the de- 
ecendants of Abram should have an independent ex- 
istence by the side of these two great empires, and 
that no nation should have any t sway be- 
tween them and these two empires. So that their 
dominion may be said to reach from the Euphrates 
to the Nile—These two rivers are, moreover, con- 
stantly referred to in the later Scriptures, as the ex- 
treme boundaries of Israel. See Is. xxvii. 12; Jer. 
fi, 18. In its best days too, the Israeclitish dominion 
reached, to all intents, to Egypt, since all, or nearly 
all the intervening powers were subject to David and 
Solomon. Wilkinson holds that the word "8°, 
river, a form of which is here used, is the Hebrew 
form of the Egyptian word Jaro, river, applied to 
the Nile; see Busn, Notes, p. 255.—A. G.] 

The Israelitish dominion should reach to the Ev- 
eee and did actually “in its best days” reach to 
i but aoe is no tener its aeroed ee per Nile. 

e are not dealing a prophetic and spiritual 
word, but with the definite bounds of the land, for 
the race of Abram, as is clear also from the follow- 
ing enumeration. ‘ Ten tribes are enumerated going 
from the southern border to the north, in order to fix 
and deepen the impression of universality and com- 
pleteness, of which the number ten is the symbol— 
no tribes are excepted or spared (Delitzsch). In 
other pass sometimes seven (Deut. vii. 1; Josh. 
iii, 10), six (Ex. iii, 8, 17; xxiii. 28; Deut xx. 17), 
five (Ex. xiii. Rye or even two (Gen. xiii. 7), are 
named ; or finally, all are embraced under the com- 
mon name, Canaanites.” Keil. The number ten is 
not, however, the number of completeneas (that is 
twelve), but the number of a completed develop- 
ment; here of the completed development of the 
Canaanites for judgment. The Hivites (ch. x. 17) 
are here omitted. The Hivites at Hermon, in the 
region of Lebanon, were afterwards driven out, but 
the Hivites at Gibeon were graciously spared (Judg. 
fii. 3; Josh. xi. 19). “The Kenites were an Ama- 
lekitish—originally Arabian tribe, southerly from 
Canaan (Numb, xxiv. 31; 1 Sam. xv. 6; xxvii. 10; 
xxx. 29), of whom a part afterwards removed to Ca- 
naan (Judg. i. 16; iv. 11, 17).”  Knobel.—The 
Kenizzites. There is a reference to Kenaz, an 
Edomite (chap. xxxvi. 15, 42), with which Knobel 
joius the passage before us, but Keil objects, be- 
cause he correctly assumes that Kenaz must have 
descended from Edom, without bringing into account 
the mingling of the Edomites with the original in- 
habitants of the land. The Kadmonites, also, are 
never anywhere more clearly determined.* 


for 
to have been the more eastern, and to “a 


= Gt Acaeece 
have bold other extreme boundary of the oe land, 
towards the Euphrates. Murray. p. $00.—A. G.) 


. DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. For the vision, see the Exegetical remarks, 
The vision of a shield and of a vast treasure, bri 
to remembrance the numerous revelations of God 
through images in the prophets, especially in Jere- 
miah and Zechariah. We must distinguish here the 
threefold form of the one revelation made through 
visions: 1. Revelation through im ; 2. throngh 
the word; 38. through the vision fa deen sleep, upon 
which there follows still a revelation to the waking 
consciousness through the word. The prophetic 
frame of mind on the part of Abram is very extre- 
ordinary, since it continued through a whole night 
and ge eae into the following night. 

2. The stages of the promise which Abram re 
ceived, viewed, as to its genealogical sequence, may 
be regarded in this order: 1. Thou shalt be a man 
of blessing, and shalt become a t people (ch. xii 
1); 2. to thy seed will I give land (ch. xii. 7); 
8. to th seed the land, to thy land thy seed (ch. xiii. 
14). Here (ch. xv. 18), the promise of the seed and 
the land was sealed in the form of a covenant 
4. The promise of a seed advances in the form of s 
covenant to the assurance that God would be the 
God of his seed (ch. xvii. 7). 5. The promise is 
more definite, that not Ishmael but the son of Sarah 
should be his heir (ch. xvii. 15 ff.). 6. The heir was 
promised in the next year (ch. xviii. 10). 7. The 
whole promise in its richest fulness was sealed by the 
oath of Jehovah (ch. xxii.). 

8. The grand thought: God is our shield, or de 
fence against all evil; God himself is our greatest 
reward or highest good; is the introductory com- 
pletion of all religious desires and hopes. But man 
can remain upon this high standpoint only with the 
greatest difficulty. This is manifest from the appli- 
cation to practical uses and gains which Abram 
makes: Lord, what wilt thou give me? Although 
this application to his own advantage, carricd out in 
a childlike spirit, is perfectly consistent with his faith. 

4, Abram under the starry heavens, and his 

teousuess of faith. The peculiar determination 
of the character of the patriarchal religion. Tere 
firat, the full importance of faith comes into view. 
Here also, first, the reckoning of righteousness cor 
responding therewith. From this point onward, both 
fundamental thoughts run through the holy scrip- 
ture (see Rom, iv; James ii.).* The future of the 
ey Sager church was prepared on that night. It 
was the one peculiar blooming hour of all salvation 
by faith. But we must not, therefore, so weaken 
and lower the idea of righteousness, that we should 
explain it as equivalent with integrity, or in similar 
ways. Righteousness is the guiltless position of 
standing in the forum of right, of justice. The 


* peiehiromsne must be had, or there is no salvation. 
Men have lost righteousness, and the power to gain it. 
How can it be secured? It is by faith. It is cou:.ted 0 
believers; see for illustration Lev. vil. 18; xvii. 4; 2 Sam. 
xix. 19, and Rom. 4—A. G.] 

Jaconus, Notes, p. 267. 1. Abram had no rightecasness 
for justification. 2. Faith is not imputed to bim asa work, 


as a incritorious ground of j but only as in-tra- 
mental, laying hold on a’ perfect righteousness 3. The 
law could not ria Ree ol grey Lankan Livy iney 
his own or another’s imputed to him—set to his acooant 
And this is the gospel plan of salva to reckon the per- 


teous who, through the freedom 
to the divine idea and end of his 


He is ri 
conforms 
‘Worpsworrs is better: Righteousness is that state in 


(Kuarsz: 
will, 
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foram in which Abram stands here, is the forum of 
the na of bie taille de tose In this he was, = the 
ground of his fai lared righteous, through the 
word and the Spirit of God. Hence we scad here, 
also, first of his peace, ver. 15. 

5. The difference between the four hundred y 
ver. 13, and Acts vii. 6, and the four hundred an 
thirty years, Ex. xii. 40, is explained, not only by 
the use of round, prophetic numbers here, but also 
from the fact, that we must distinguish between the 
time when the Israelites generally dwelt in Egypt, 
and the period when they became enslaved and 
oppressed. Paul counts (Gal. iii. 17) the time be- 
tween the promise and the law, as four hundred and 
thirty years, in the thought that the closing date of 
the time of the promise was the death of Jacob (Gen. 
xlix.). See the Introduction; and for the difference 
in question, Dexirzsca, p. 371. 

{Nore UPoN THE FOUR HUNDRED Years A¥YFLIO- 
TION AND SERVITUDE oF IsraxL.—It is confessedly 
a matter of dispute how these four hundred years 
are to be computed. Some fix the birth of Isaac as 
the orba F.gt others the entrance of Jacob into 
Egypt. The difficulty does not lie in reconciling the 
different statements of the Scripture, but in bringing 
any conolusion formed upon these statements, into 
harmony with a general system of Chronology. 
Baumgarten says: The principal thing in the threat- 
ening, the first word in the description of the sor- 
row, is an announcement of their condition as 
strangers, 3507 M7 93. The description, there- 
fore, in his view, covers the period of their sojourn 
in Canaan, during which they were strangers. He 
urges, in favor of this, the words of the Apostle (Gal. 
iii. 17), and the fact that the Israelites were to come 
out in the fourth ration; a generation obviously 
falling far short of a hundred years. They were to be 
there, but three generations. The genealogical table, 
Exod. vi. 16 ff. favors a much shorter residence than 
four hundred years; since the combined ages of the 
persons there mentioned, Levi, Kohath, Amram, in- 
cluding the years of Moses at the time of the exo- 
dus, amount to only four hundred and eighty-four 
years, from which we must take, of course, the age 
of Levi, at the entrance of Jacob into Egypt, and 
the ages of the different fathers at the birth of their 
sons. It is better, therefore, with Wordsworth, 
Murphy, Jacobus, and many of the earlier commenta- 
tors, to make the four hundred years begin with the 
birth of Isaac, and the four hundred and thirty of 
the apostle to date from the call of Abram.—A. G.] 

6. The demand for a sign relates to the promise 
of the land, not the promise of a seed. The 
heavens was the sign of the latter promise to him. 
Compare the similar demand of Gideon (Judg. vi. 
17), and of Hezekiah (2 Ki xx. 8). The pious 
and believing desire for a sign points toa divine 
assurance, the impious to an unsanctified knowledge, 
or, indeed, a doubt. The constant form of the pious 
desire for a sign, is the believing enjoyment of the 
sacraments. 

7. The sacrificial animals. See Leviticus. 
is a The birds of prey. Compare Matthew xiii. 

, 19. 

9. The profound sleep. Compare ch. ii. 21; 
Biblework, p. 209. Thow shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace. With faith in the grace of God, the future is 


man’s will is conformed to God’s will—that state in which 
rare was croated, but from which he fe!l by sin, p. 74.— 


not only made clear and glorified (John viii. 56), but 
the present also is illuminated. 

10. The iniquities of the Amorites. See Er. 
xxxiv. 11,14; Lev. xviii. 24; xx.28; Numb. xxxiii. 
52, 55; Josh. xxiii. 12.—No people is destroyed 
whose iniquity is not full.* 

11. Both Drxrrzscn (p. 378) and Kerr. (p. 151), 
assert that there is no account here of a peculiar 
sacrifice of a covenant, nor of 2 peculiar covenant. 
Against the sacrifice of the covenant, it is said that 
Abram did not pass between the pieces of the sacri- 
fice ; but this isa pure supposition. Against the idea 
of a covenant, that there is no account of a pactio, but 
simply of a sponsio, a solemn promise of God to men. 
Let it be observed, however, that upon this interpre- 
tation the moral force in the doctrine of the covenant 
relation of God to the believer is fatally ignored, 
and that this interpretation also threatens to change 
the covenant bleesing of the Christian sacraments 
from a moral to a cal blessing. The subject of 
the promise, Delitzsch remarks, excludes the idea 
of reciprocity. In the covenant,” says Keil, 
““which God concludes with man, the man does not 
stand as upon mutual and equal terms with God, but 
God grounds the relation of communion, through his 

tomise, and his gracious condescension, to man, 
whereby he is first prepared to receive, and then, 
through the reception of the gifts of grace, is pre- 
pared to discharge the duties flowing out of the 
covenant, and thus made obligatory upon him.” 
Although the covenant of God with believing hu- 
manity, is not a contract between equals, but God 
founds the covenant, it does not follow, that his 
founding it is a simple promise, although, even a 
simple promise, without some moral motive giving 
rise to it, would be abeurd. But now, according to 
Rom. iv. the foundation of the ious covenant 
of God with Abram, was not laid in the covenant of 
circumcision (Gen. xvii.), but in the covenant of 
faith (ch. xv.).¢ Hence the Jewish Targums, and 
after them, Christian theologians, bave found in this 
pa the forming of a covenant according to the 
explicit declaration, ver. 17. Dxttrzscu himself, upon 
ch, xvii., says first: “God sealed his covenant with 
Abram,” but then further, ‘God founded his cove- 
nant with Abram.” But Keir, p. 155, remarks: 
‘Long before, at least, long years before, God had 
established his covenant with Abram.”” We make 
the following distinction: in ch. xv., the eternal, 
valid covenant of faith was concluded; in ch. xvii. 
the specific, old covenant of circumcision, the pro- 
visional sealing of the covenant of faith, of which, 
under the New Testament, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are the seals. If we recall, that the relation 
between the Lord and his church is that of the 
bridegroom and the bride, we shall truly dismiss the 
assumption of a magical nein: Rapa efficacy of the 
covenant, and return to the high estimate of moral 
relations in the = of personal life, in which 
also the passive tion, which the Formula Conc. 
recognizes and holds in conversion is to be conceived 
as a moral state—in which the soul is held in the 


* [The Lord administers the affairs of nations ov the 
ple of moral rectitude. Munruy, p. 29¥. Worps- 

WorrTH calls attention to this sentence in its relation to the 

destruction of the Canaanites by Isracl, p. 76.—A. G.] 

t can holds that Abram did not now pass between 
the pleces; that this is but one side of the covenant, in 
w God, but not Abram, brings himself under covenan* 
obligation ; and that the covenant is completed and ratified 
by in the transactions. Ch. xvii. p. 179.—A. G.} 
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and does not grasp beforehand— 
produced in the strength of the gratia praveniens, 
and not as a pure creaturely and unconcerned yield- 
ing of one’s self to the pleasure of another. 


attitude of waiting, 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical eae: ie ig 
great thought: God himself is our God: 1. Our 
shield; 2. our 
is allowed the sainta, to ask: Lord, Lord, what wilt 
thou give me?—We learn from Abram to consult 
with God—as to our affairs:—to deliberate with 
Jehovah as to our future.—Ver. 4, If the leaser is 
denied us, that itself intimates a t of the higher. 
—In submission we are near the highest promises and 
gifta.—Ab the childless, shall become the father 
of nations.— Abram in the starry night.—The word 
of God in the starry night.—The faith of Abram: 
1. Abram a believer; 2. a father of believers (Rom. 
iv.); 8. a father of all believers, especially of be 
lievers from the circumcision.—Abram’s righteous- 
neas of faith.—The key-note of his righteousness of 
faith: 1. The blessing has overcome the curse in his 
heart and life; 2. he will overcome it in the world 
through his seed; bis children shall be as the stars 
of heaven.—The high antiquity of Evangelical faith. 
—The covenant of with Abram.—Abram’s pro- 
phetic sleep.—-The holy land: 1. In the literal sense; 
2. as a type of the promised fatherland of: believers. 
—The certainty of the promises of God.—The first 
mention of the grave cheerful and friendly.—The 
grave already illuminated and glorified with the 
glimpse of the life beyond. 

StaRKE: Lance: Fear and discouragement may 
sometimes assail the strongest heroes of faith; it is 
well, however, when they are not allowed to reign 
(Ps. lxxxiv. 12; Rom. viii. 17; Ps. lxxiii. 25, 26; 
exlii. 6)—[When some astronomers have attempted 
to specify the number of stars, and one asserts that 
there are 1392, another 1709, and atill another, 
7000, these are pure conjectures, upon which they 
cannot agree am themselves. Then, too, there 
are the thousands of sturs, so remote in space, that 
they are not visible through the best telescopes. It 
would have been a small consolation to Abram, if 
his seed should only equal the small number of stars 

ified. |—Rom, iv. 8; Gal. iii. 6; James ii, 23.— 
er. 8. a great thing, is it not, to be near 
a prudent householder !—Cramer: we will be 
counsellors of God, we will do it to our injury.— 
God places before the reason, incomprehensible (an 
incredible) things; for, what we can comprehend, 
there is no necessity that we should believe.*—God 
foreknows all pet gees 15. This is a pleasant 
description of death.—In what a good age consists. 
—The burial of the dead is a primitive custom, of 
which this is the first notice. e never find, in the 
Holy Scriptures, any mention of the burning of the 
cgay beige se preps Sr heathen; or of any other 
way than of burial (Judg. ij. 9).—God exercises a 
constant foresight, even over the seed of believers. 

Lisco: The war with the kings, although victo- 
riously ended, might provoke retaliation afterwards ; 
thus the present state of Abram’s mind is connected 
with his previous state. Ver. 2. God is here for the 


* (This obviously needs modification.—A. G.] 


great reward (comp. Rom. viii.).—It | ness, 
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first time called Adonai.—Ver. 6. Abram is under 
the trial or test.—Al Abram Are 
and in 


many beautiful and noble qualities of 
his walk manifests so many virtues, yet he is not, 
through all these, righteous before God, not in the 
on of the divine favor, for there is also sin 
him, etc. This defect his faith, his li conf- 
yeah ay more precisely, the word of God which 


life; the continued existence after death is here evi- 
dent, and, indeed, as the word tn peace, intimates, a 
blessed existence for the pious.—Ver. 16. All na- 
tions hold their land, likewise, in fee from God, and 
will be deprived of it when their rebellion 

the Lord their God has reached ita full height. Thus 
the Amorites, and thus the Israelites at the exile, 
and the second destruction of Jerusalem.—Ver. 17. 
The flame of fire is the sign of the gracious presence 
of God, and of his pleasure in the sacrifice (Lev. ix. 
a ERLACH: Abram confesecs his pain and grief. 
— Without the least apparent human probability, he 
trusts unconditionally upon the divine and gracious 
promise. The word “belicved” is here exact, or 
precise; he cleaves to the Lord (precisely: he stays, 
supports, rests himself upon the Lord).—The three 
years old animals, because fully grown; faultless 
animals must be chosen for sacrifice.—Ver. 15. To 
go to his fathers(ch. xxv. 8; xxxv. 29; xlix. 29, 
33; Deut. xxxii. 50; 2 Kings xxii. 20). The beauti- 
ful expression for the life after death, testifies that 
even in the highest antiquity, the outlook into the life 
on the other side of the grave, was neither dark nor 
gloomy.—({Ver. 17. Description of the oriental fur- 
nace; a t, cylindrical-shaped fire-pot).— Ca. 

Ha : Abram’s doubt, and newly strengthen 
faith. He believed without the sight —Buxszn: [a 
marvellous translation: The Son of Mesek, poeses- 
sion, is my house, Eliezer a Damascene}.—Scaroprr : 
The present and future of Abram—God anticipates, 
prevents (with the Eliezer). Ch. xvi. states another 
project, springing out of the weakness of his faith 
Abram sees not, he believes.—Here appears for the 
firat time the word, whose nature and strength we 
have recognized from the first promise onward, and 
especially in the previous history of Abram.—Hxss: 
Ver. 13. To prevent Egypt’s becoming hateful to 
him, the land was not named (this concealment is 
rather a trait which attests and authenticates the gen- 
uine prophecy).—The flame of fire is typical of the 
divine presence and majesty.—Scnwznxe: Ver. 6. 
We agree with Luther, this is the great word in this 
book.—Tavuse: The temptation of the believer: 
1, What is the highest neoessity? 2. the high. 
consolation? 8. How can one pass out from the hi 

est necessity into the consolation ?—Hor- 


greatest 
‘mayn: It was the review of faith which fitted Abram 


to look out indo the He looked onward to 
the ate oe of the \ apcnobatbt Corie 
not do except as he in re- 
storer of that life of man—his own life, the life of 
his seed, and of the erted and fallen by 
sin, and burdened with the curse. Dark and troubled 
it may well be, were the thoughts of the father of 
the faithful, but the experience of his heart and life 
were sure. 
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FIFTH SECTION. 


Abram’s Concession to Sarai’s Impatience. Abram and Hagar. Hagar’s Flight. The Angel of the 
Lord. Hagar’s Return, and Ishmacl’s Birth. 


aa 


Cuarrern XVI. 1-16. 


1 Now Sarai, Abram’s wife [in the face of the previous promise], bare him no children: and 
2 she had an handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar [fiight, fugitive]. And Sarai 
said unto Abram, Behold now, the Lord hath restrained me from bearing; I pray thee, 
goin unto my maid; it may be that I may obtain [be buildea] children by her. And 
3 Abram hearkened to the voice of Sarai, And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar her 
maid the Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave 
her to her husband Abram to be his wife. 

And he went in unto Hagar, and she conceived: and when she saw that she had 
conceived, her mistress was despised in her eyes. And Sarai said unto Abram, My 
wrong be upon thee: I have given my maid into thy bosom; and when she saw that 
she had conceived, I was despised in her eyes: the Lord judge between me and tliee. 
6 But Abram said unto Sarai, Behold thy maid is in thy hand; do to her as it pleaseth 

thee [is good in thine eyes]. And when Sarai dealt hardly with her, she fled from her face. 
7 And the angel of the Lord found her by a fountain of water in the wilderness, b 

the fountain in the way to Shur [rocky. Josephus: Pelusium. Gesenius: Sues. Keil: Dechifar]. 
8 And he said, Hagar, Sarai’s maid, whence camest thou? and whither wilt thou go? 
9 And she said, I flee from the face of my mistress, Sarai. And the angel of the Lord 
0 said unto her, Return to thy mistress, and submit boa thyself under her hands. And 

the angel of the Lord said unto her, I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall 
11 not be [cannot be] numbered for multitude. And the angel of the Lord said unto her, 

Behold, thou art with child, and shalt bear a son, nat shalt call his name Ishinael 
12 [God will hear]; because the Lord hath heard thy affliction [distress]. And he will bea 

wild man; his hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against him; and 
13 he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren—[ ar and wide ina freecountry]. And she 

called the name of the Lord that spake unto her, Thou God seest me [of true seeing]: for 
14 she said, Have I also here looked after him that [peculiarly] seeth me? Wherefore 
the well was called, Beer-lahai-roi [well of the life of secing, or vision]; behold, it is between 

Kadesh [consecrated] and Bered [hail, gravel-like hait t]. 

15 And Hagar bare Abram a son: and Abram called his son’s name, which Hagar 
16 bare, Ishmael. And Abram was fourscore and six years old, when Hagar bare Ishmael 
to Abram. 


OU ifm 


PRELIMINARY REMARK. lees state of Abram’s house was its great sorrow, and 
the more 80, since it was in tual opposition to 
For the difficulties growing out of the sexual | the calling, destination, and faith of Abram, and was 
relations in the history of the Patriarchs, see the | a constant trial of his faith, Sarai herself, more- 
Introduction, p. 80. over, the consort of Abram, came gradually more 
and more to appear as a hindrance to the fulfilment 
of the divine promise, and as Abram, according to 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL ch. xv., had fixed his eye upon his head 
Eliezer of Damascus, so now, Sarai fixes her eye 
1. According to Knobel, this section is a Jeho- | upon her head maiden,* the tian. Ha- 
vistic ent of a brief Elohistic original a was probably added to the household of Abram 
narrative. ut the narrative bears upon its face| during his residence in Egypt (ch. xii. 10). She 
a complete and living unity. ifestly possessed a prominent place in his house- 
2. Sarai’s Fanatical pea (vers. 1-4). | hold, and appears to have brought to that position, 
Bare him no children. Not even yet, although | not only mental gifts, but also an inward participa- 
he had already received (ch. 15) the solemn assur- | tion in the faith of the household.—The Lord hath 
ance of the great promise. She was barren in ch. 
xi. 80, and remained so after ch. xv. 2, The child-| * (Here, of course, her slave, bond-woman.—A. U.] 
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restrained me from bearing.* (The mother’s 
womb clésed—a figurative description of the ap- 
pointed barrenness). The barrenness, also, is traced 
back to the highest causality, the purpose of Je- 
hovah (ch. xxix. 81; xxx. 82; Ps. cxxvii. 8; Is, 
Ixvi. 9). The sexual relations, and the declarations 
in rd to them, are sanctified by their ultimate 
end, their spiritual reference. The dejection, at least, 
the sorrow, breaks out in the words of Sarai, also, 
as they had in the utterance of Abram, ch. xv. 8.— 
Go in unto. Euphemistic explanation of the sexual 
connection.—It may be that I may obtain (be 
builded) by her. As to the connection between 
33, j2, m3, see the lexicons. To be built, is to 
become a house; to become a house, is to obtain 
children, a family. Hagar should enlarge Sarai: 
Hagar’s child should be her child (see ch. xxx. 3). 
The concubine, viewed in the light of this reason, for 
which she is chosen, is not so much the concubine 
of the husband, as supplementary concubine of the 
wife. The moral idea of monogamy shines clearly 
through this obscurity in its manifestation, and so 
far this, ‘‘ possession of concubines” (as Knobel ex- 
presses it) must be distinguished from the later 
polygamy, which appeared among the Jews. Sarai 
practises an act of heroic self-denial, but still, in her 
womanly and fanatical excitement, anticipates her 
destiny as Eve had done, and carries even the patri- 
arch away with her alluring hope. The writer inti- 
mates how nobly generous she was in her error. 
This greatness clouded even the clear-sightedness 
of Abram.} The narrator brings also into promi- 
nence the extenuating fact, that they had been 
already ten years in Canaan, waiting in vain for the 
heir of Canaan.— When she saw that she had 
conceived. ‘The unfruitful Hannah received the 
like treatment with Sarai, from the second wife of 
her husband (1 Sam. i. 6). It is still thus, to-day, in 
eastern lands (see Lang: ‘Manners and Customs,’ 
i. p. pes The Hebrew regards barrennces as a 
great evil and a divine punishment (ch. xix. 81; 
xxx. 1, 23; Lev. xx. 20), and fruitfulness as a great 
and a divine blessing (ch. xxi. 6; xxiv. 60; 
xxiii. 26; Deut. vii. 14). The orientals regard 
these things in the same light still (see VoLnrr : 
* Travels,’ il. p. 859; Matcoim’s ‘ History of Persia ;’ 
and Winre: Real-wirterbuch, art. Kinder).” Knobel. 
Hagar, however, had not the position of a second 
wife, and erred, when in her disposition she assumed 
this position, instead of recognizing her subordina- 
tion to her mistress, This subordination was as- 
sumed by Abram, and therefore be does not seem 
to have noticed her haughtiness and pride. 
8. Sarai’s Displeasure and Hagar’s hs} At (vers. 
5 and 6).—_My wrong be upon thee. isely, 
wrong in an objective sense, wrong which I suffer. 
Sarai, in her indignation against the pride and inso- 
lence of Hagar, believed that Abram looked with 
approbation upon it, and therefore expresses herself 
as if offended.§ The overbent bow flies back with 
violence. This is the back-stroke of her own eager, 


pition, because, as the prop Malachi says, ii. 1 


sh A. G.]) 
t (Abram yields to the on of Sarai without oho 
) 


sought the seed promised by God. Ket, p. 152.—A. G. 

? pane it was this apparent indifference which probably 
was the source of Sarai’s sense of injury. She was led from 
it to suspect that the affections of her husband were trans- 
ferred.—A. G.] 

§ (She felt that Abram ought to have redressed her 
wrong—ought to have seen and rebuked the Insolence of 
the bond-woman.—A. G.) 


overstrained course. Still, pieced abi fares 
Abram ; the consequences of her wrong should fall 
upon him; she would leave his conduct to the judg- 
ment of Jehovah, more as an appeal to his con- 
science, than as a decided condemnation.*— 
thy maid is in thy hand. Abram adheres firmly 
to the original standpoint. He regards Hagar still 
as the servant, and the one who fulfils the part of 
Sarai, and so far justifies himself against Sarai. But 
this justification is turned now into the severe cen- 
sure and affliction of Hagar, and this is the result of 
the wrong position into which he has allowed him- 
self to be drawn.—Sarai dealt with her. 
How, precisely, we are not told. Doubtless, through 
the harsh thrusting her back into the mere position and 
service ofa slave. Hagar believed that she had grown 
above such a position, and flees. The proud, unyield- 
ing passion of the Ishmaelite for freedom, shows its 
characteristic feature in their ancestress. Some have 
ventured so far, as to suppose that Abram must have 
hastened after ber, and brought her back, full of honor. 
4. The intervention on the part of the Angel of 
Jehovah, and Hagar's return (vers. 7-14).—The 
Angel of Jehovah. See the preliminary remarks 
to ch. xii, [The expression MIN" 4X50 appears 
here for the first time. While the Angel of Jeho- 
vah is Jehovah himself, it is remarkable, that in the 
very meaning of the name, as messenger, or one who 
ia sent, there is implied a distinction of persons in 
the Godhead. There must be one who sends, whose 
message he bears.—A. G.]} That this Angel is iden- 
tical with Jehovah, is placed beyond question in vers. 
18and 14. The disposition of Hagar, helpless, for- 
saken, with all her pridg, still believing in God, warned 
by her own conscience, makes it altogether fitting that 
the Angel of Jehovah should appear to her, ¢. ¢., Jeho- 
vah himself, in his condescension—manifesting him- 
self as the Angel.—She had found rest, by a fountain 
in the wilderness; and here, in her helplessness, 
self-reflection, and repentance, she gains the disposi- 
tion or fitness for the vision. It was by the fount- 
ain in the way to Shur. “Shur, now Dschifar, 
is the northwestern part of the desert of Arabia, bor- 
dering upon Egypt (comp. Ex. xv. 22; and Tuca: 
in der deutschen morgenland, Zeitschrift, i. p. 175).” 
Keil. (Ch. xxv. 18; 1 Sam. xv. 7; xxvii. 8). A 
waste stretch of land, of five or six days’ journey, 
lying between Palestine and Egypt (see KNoset, p. 
158). Her location was thus upon the old, worn 
ba leading from Hebron by Beersheba to Egypt. 
e respect which she enjoyed agrees with her per- 
sonal, inward worth, as to her character and faith, 
but at the same time tends to the proper estimate of 
Ishmael, who, as the child of Abram, could not 
be left gery, Seon among the heathen. The 
Angel of the incarnation, even, could not permit 
that Hagar, in an erroneous zeal to become his 
future mother, should go on his own account into 
helpless sorrow. His first address sounds as the 
voice of her own awakened conscience: Hagar, 
Sarai’s maid, whence camest thou? Truly, out 
of a wilfully sundered relation of duty and piety, and 
out of the house of blessing. [The her 
to a sense of her true relation: Sarai’s maid, not 


oF hk 1 is and passionate—springing from a 
mind amaraing,ender, the nies of Snjory—end Sot cbs 
reverestial.— ‘ 

Bs ay hraseology 1 dfcates to us a certain inhereat 
plurality within the essence of the one only God, of whiea 
we have had previous indications, ch. i 1, 36; iii, 22. Ja 
conus, p. 277.1 
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Abram’s wife.— A. G.]—And whither goest thou? 
indeed, wilfally into guilt, ce, and sorrow. Her 
answer testifies to the oppression which she had ex- 
perienced, but also to the voice of ber own con- 
ecience.—F’rom the face of my mistress, Sarai. 
—Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself. 
{Sabmit, hwnbdle thyself; the same word as that b 
which Sarai’s harsb- cating is described.—A. G. 
_The command to return to duty comes first, then the 
ise. It carries the joyous sound of an innumer- 
able p y—the tribes of Ishmael.—Ishmael, be- 
cause the Lord hath d. Misery sighs; the 
sighs ascend to God; hence misery itself, if not sent 
as a curse, is a voiceless prayer to God. But this is 
true especially of the misery of Hagar, who had 
learned to pray in the house of Abram. “ According 
to the later writers, it was the custom that the 
mother should name the child (ch. iv. 1, 25; xix. 
87 ff. ; xxix. 82 ff; xxx. 6 ff; xxxviii. 3 ff); but 
the Elohist allows the child to be named onty by the 
father (ch. v. 8; xvi. 15; xvii. 19; xxi. 3; comp. 
ch. xv. 18).”” Knobel. This distinction is obviously 
far-fetch It is only on special occasions that the 
mother is referred to as giving the name to the 
ehild. Inch. xxxviil. 3, 4, the father and mother 
are alternately concerned in giving the name. Abram 
himself afterwards appropriates tbe maternal nam- 
ing of Ishmacl_—And he will be a wild man 
(wild-ass man). The limitation of the promise is 
connected with the promise itself. Hagar must be 
cured of the proud delusion, that she is destined to 
become the mother of the believing as of Abram, 
and that therefore the hope of Abram depends upon 
her personal self-destination; a supposition which 
doubtless had taken firm possession of her mind, 
through the presupposition of Sarai herself. The 
image of the wild asa is not chosen in a contemptu- 
ous sense. ‘The figure of the R"B, onager, in the 
desert, free, wild-roving and untamable animal, 
poetically described in Job xxxix. 5-8, designates, 
in a striking manner, the Bedouin Arabs with their 
unrestrained love of freedom, as upon camel (Deli) 
or horse, with spear in hand, they ride over the 
desert, noisy, hardy, frugal, delighting in the varied 
beauties of nature, and despising life in towns and 
cities :”” and the words, his hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him, describe the ceaseless feuds among themselves 
and with their "ei Sa which the Ishmaelites 
live.” Keil. Compare the characteristics of Esau, 
ch. xxvii. 40. For the description of the Arabs in the 
books of travels, see KwosrL, p. 158.% Knobel 
thinks that here also the prophetic is drawn 
after the descendants (the free sons of the desert), 
and finds besides that the promises (ch. xvii. 20; 
xxi. 20,) “have a more favorable sound.” If this 
were true, it would be only the other side of the 
same must know, above all other 
that Ishmael could not appropriate to him- 
self the inheritance of blessing. This is intimated 
in the words, In the presence of all his brethren. 
He will thus have brethren, but shall dwell in the 
presence of all, a free man. Keil remarks, that 
"38-59 signifies primarily, eastward, according to 
ch. xxv. 9, but that there is more in the terms 
than a mere phical notice, to wit, that Ish- 
mael shall dwell independently, in the presence of 
all the descendants of Abram. But history has 


* (All the modern travellers speak of these same i- 
sia ax atill exucting ausone the Arabs.—A. G.) = 


27 


abundantly confirmed this promise. “Until to-day 
the Ishmaelites are in unimpaired, free possession 
of the great peninsula lying between the Euphrates, 
the isthmus of Suez, and the Red Sea, from whence 
they have spread over wide districts in North Africa 
and Southern Asia” (comp. Deuitzscn, p. 877 ff.) * 
—And she called the name of the Lord (Jeho. 
wah). The naming of God by Hagar (*X77>x) has 
been variously interpreted. Hengstenberg, with 
Tuch, finds the explanation in the farther named 
well, “well of the life of seeing,” or ‘‘ vision,” i. e. 
where a person has seen the face of God, and re 
mains alive. Delitzsch holds this to be a verbal im- 
possibility. We add, that the supposition as to the 
reality in this explanation, which appears also in 
Keil, is incorrect. We must erhra, be between the 
patriarchal and legal periods. Of the legal period it 
is said: thou canst not seé my face, for no man shall 
see me and live (Ex. xxxiii. 20); that was true of 
Moses, so far as he was the mediator of his sinful 
people (see Ex. xxxiii. 18). The prejudice in Israel, 
that no one could see the revelation of God and live 
dag xiii. 22), took its origin from these words. 

ut the sense of the words was, that the manifesta- 
tion of God in the midst of the sinful people of 
Israel, and even for Moses, so far as he was the 
representative of the people, would be fatal, Hence 
the regulation requiring darkness in the holy of 
holies. But of M viewed in and for himself, it 
is said: The Lord e with him face to face (Ex. 
xxxili. 11). Moses, in and for himself, stood upon 
the patriarchal ground, but as the mediator of the 
people, he stood upon the ground of the law, and 
must first, through the sight of the grace of the 
Lord, be aaa for the sight of his glory (Ex. 
xxxiii. 19). It is an error to confuse the two econ- 
omies, patriarchal and legal. Here the 1 of 
the Lord reveals himself, there the law is ordained 
through the Angel. Here, those wearied of life, go 
in peace to their fathers, there death is the wages 
of sin. Here one sees God in the reality of true 
vision, there God retires into the darkness of the 
Holy of Holies. It is still a question, however, 
whether "8" should mean, the one seeing my person 
(the participle from M&" with the esuffix of the first 
person) as Hofmann, Ba , and Delitzsch ex- 
plain after the Chaldee: “thou art a God of sight, 
whose all-seeing eye will not overlook the helpless 
and forsaken, even in the most remote corner of the 
desert.” The meaning of the name Moriah (ch. xxii 
2, 8, 14) appears to be in favor of this reference of 
the seeing, to God. But here, also, the seeing of Je-. 
hovah, was perceived from the appearance of Jeho- 
vah, i. e. from his becoming seen (or visible). Keil: 
quotes against the interpretation af Hofmann the 
expression 998" (Is. xxix. 15) and "9N" (Is. xlvii. 
10), as a designation of the one seeing—who sees 
me. Thus: "8" in pause "84 is a substantive, and: 
designates the sight, the vision. Gesenius, Keil, and 


* (Kalisch remarks in substance: “Every addition to. 
our knowledge of Arabia and its inhabitants, confirms more 
strongly the biblical statements. ‘While they have car- 
ried ir arms beyond their native tracts, and: ascended 
more than a hundred thrones, they were never subjected to 
the Persian Empire. The and Babylonian 
bad only transitory power over small ons of 
tribes, Here the ambition of Alexander the Great and his 
successors received an insuperable ch and a Roman 
expedition, in the time of Augustus, totally failed. The 
Bedouins have remainod essentially unaltered sincs the 
time of the Hebrews and the Greeks,””"—A. G.] 
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others: ‘“‘God has manifested himself to her asa 
God of vision, who can be seen of the actual, most 
 gettai sight, in his angel.”—F'or she said, Have 

also looked after him. DoI see him still This 
is not said in the sense of the popular judgment of 
the legal period: Am I actually still seeing, i. e. in 
the land of the living, after I have seen Jehovah? 
(Kiel, Knobel, etc.); but, what I now see in this 
wrotched desert, is that still to be regarded as secing, 
after I have seen the of the Lord? (= the 
glory of the Lord?) * 

ghest degree, real characterizing of the glorious 
seeing in the condition of the vision (“I have seen 
thy throne, O Lord, from afar”). It is at the same 
time, in the highest degree natural, as Hagar exprees- 
es the contrast between the two conditions, that of 
the ordinary seeing and that of the highest seeing 
(vision).—_Wh the well was Thus 
not the well of the life of seeing or life of vision 
(Hengstenberg, Keil), but where the life = the life- 
giver—quickener, manifesta himself, who grants the 
vision. —Between Kadesh and Bered. ‘“Al- 
though Bered is not mentioned elsewhere, Rowland 
has still, with great probability, pointed out the well 
of Hagar, mentioned again (ch. xxiv. 62; 25, 11), 
in the fountain Ain Kadesh, lying in the camping: 
ground of the caravans moving Syria to Sinai 
southward from Beersheba, Moyle, or Woitchi, Mu- 
weilch (Ropinson: Palestine), which the Arabians 
call Moilahhi (or Maitahhi) Hadjar; who show there 
also a rocky dwelling, Beit-Hadjar (see RowLanp, in 
Rirrzr’s Erdkunde, xiv. p. 1086), Bered must lie 
to the west of this.” Keil. 

5. Hagar’s Return (vers. 15, nea There are two 
points which must still be noticed here. First, that 
Abram receives the name Ishmael, with which, of 
course, the re-reception of Hagar is exp ; an 
secondly, the age of Abram, which is of importance 
in view of the next recurring revelation of Jebovah, 
as showing the lapse of time between them. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See the Exegetical paragraphs. 

1. Sarai’s character: noble generosity, self- 
denial, the female friend still more than the sister 
or wife of Abram, but woman-like, and in a fanatical 
way aia the patience of faith (see 1 Pet. 
iii. 6). 

2. The moral motive or impulse of seeking the 
heir of blessing, made availing to an erroneous and 
selfish degree, is here torn away from its connection 
with the love im or motive, and exalted above 
it in importance (see the Introduction, p. 81). 


* (Amidst the of versions of theee phrases, the 
general sense is obvious, There is « recognition of the gra- 
efous and quick presence of (iod revealed to her, and 
a devout wonder that she should have been frvored with 
such a vision. If we render the name which Hagar gives 
to Jehovah, as the Hebrew seers to demand, “Thou arta 


God of vision, or visibility,” i. e. who bast revenled thyself, 
then the reason for this name {je ¢iven in the fact, that she 
had enjoyed this vision. This would be true, whether the 
surprise was because she survived the sight 
(vision), or because she here esijiyed such a vision at all. 
This fact also gives the name t)) tlie well—not the well of 
ithe living one me, but of the living—and of course, 
life-giving, who here revealed himse!f.—It le true, that the 


Heb. "NX" takes a different pointing in the 14th verse, from 


that which it beara in the phrase rendered, “ Thou God 
seest me ;’’ but the sense given above seems, on the whole, 
rar manta and is one which the words will bear.— 


is is a true, and in the | i 


8. This substitation of the maid for the mistress 
must, however, be 7 - from 
its peculiar sense. , om the contrary, regards 
herself—in the sense a pale: as standing with 
Sarai, and as the favored, fruitful wife, exalts herself 
above her. The shadow of polygamy resting 

i monogamy. Isaac’s free 


of 

5. The Angel of the Lord (ch. xii). The voice 
of the Angel and the voice of the awakened oo 
seience one, and yet distinct. 

6. The words of the leading 
: 1. Clear description : 


7. Obligation and are not to be sepe 
rated in the kingdom of God, for it is throughout s 
moral region. But the form changes according to the 
ciroumstances—now the higher (evangelical) prom- 
ises and obligations, now the lower (preparatory) 
obligations and promises.—Ver. 10. Gxriaca: A 
blessing in its external form greater even than thst 

romised to Abram, ch. xv. 5. Still, even in the 
Peebler splendor, we should recognize the great 
promised gion, Mg father of believers. ‘‘ Ars 
bia, whose population consists to a large extent of 
Ishmaclites, is a living fountain of men whose 
streams for thousands of years have poured then- 
selves far and wide to the east and west. Before 


d | Mobammed, its tribes were found in all border-Asia, 


in the East Indies qs early as the middle ages; aad 
in all Northern Africa it is the cradle of all the wan- 
dering hordes. Along the whole Indian Ocean, 
down to Molucca, they had their settlements in the 
middle ages; they spread along the coast to Mosam- 
bique; their caravans crossed India to Chins; and 
in Europe they peopled Southern Spain, and ruled it 
for seven hundred years.”” Ritter. 

8. 8 satisfaction with the future of her son, 
a sign of her humiliation.t The picture of Ishmeel 
here the i of a scion of Abram and the maid 
the 1 ’ iy of the tees lif faa ee 
ure, the bearing igher life; from my m 
the joyful disposition and love of pleasure.” See 
Lanae: Verméechte Schriften, i. p. 156.) The re 
lation between ancestors and their d ta. The 
law of life which lies at the ground of the contrast 
between the son of the maid and the son of the free 
(John i. 18). The discord in the sar try misal- 
liances, Ep. Popping: ‘ Travels in Chili, Peru, otc.” 
p. 189. On the color. These mixed abe agar 
ward the dark mother with contempt, the white 
father,with aversion. ‘A part of the Bedouins 
still lead a robber-life. They justify themselves in 
it, upon the ground of the hard treatment of Ishmael, 
their father, who, driven out of his paternal inbent- 


* (A thousand volumes written 2 would 
not lead to a clearer, fuller con of the evils of that 
than the story under review, Buss, Notes, p. 30 


—A. G. 

t appears, in the answer which she makes to 
the anieetion of es eee: , Sarat’s mavd, whence 
camest thou? And she said, I flee from the face of #7 


? 
mistress, Sarat.—A. G.) 
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9. The importance of the Arabe in history. 
God heers. rd strong, seyret 
“ wild-ass,” springs out e mercy tow 
the misery of Hagar. His hand against every man: 
this is true of the spiritual Ishmael, Mohammedan- 
jam, in its relation to other religions. It stands in a 
fanatical relation.—The Arabians have never 
been overcome by any of the great world-conquer- 
ors, while they have made great and world-wide con- 
questa. 


10. Hagar’s expression in regard to her vision. 
The divine vision a look into the eternal world. 
Actual sight in the world of sense is no more sight, 
when 


with this. 
11. The God is a God of human vision, be- 
coauec he is a of divine revelation. 


12. The well of the living God, fn which he 
makes men to see (the true seeing) a symbol. of the 
of the kingdom of God, of the Church in the 

of the world. 
18. Hagar’s return laid the foundation for the 
world-historical dignity and honor of her son Ish- 
Ishmael, also, must return to Abram’s house. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers, 1-4. The fanatical anticipation of men, 
ing after their destination, and its resulta, a 
judgment in favor of the more patient waiting and 
on: 1. In the history of Sarai; 2. the his- 
tory of Eve; 8. in the history of the Church (the 
medisval anticipation of the mp Set of glory).— 
The perils of the husband in his relations to the wife: 
1. Her fanaticism (Sarai); 3. ber sensuality Sega ol 
—Sarai’s indignation: the reaction from fanati 
over-strained zeal.—Ver. 4. Hagar’s pride: the ex- 
altation which we e is easily destroyed if 
we are 80 dis , through self-glorying.—The 
wrong position of Abram the result of his conduct 
not originating in himself.—Ver. 7. The Angol of 
the Lord ; or the moet wretched in the kingdom of 
God, enjoy the highest revelations of his mercy.— 
The Angel of the Lord as an angel of conversion: 
1. His address; 2. his question, Whence; 8. his 
Whither; 4. his instruction; 5. his prom- 
ises; 6. the extent and order in his promises.—Ha- 
gar’s experience, that sight, is no more sight after the 
vision.—Man beholds by faith, because God looks 
upon him in grace.—At the wells in the desert.— 
s return.—The perpetuation of the experience 
of , im the name Ishmael.—Abram eighty-six 
years old.—Age no security against folly —God 
turns the follies of believers to their good.—Ish- 
mael’s importance in history (field for missions in 
the East). 

Srarxe: Ver. 2. That was an abuse of the rul- 
jog power over her maid, and of the power of mar- 
Hoe slike Sarai had over the body of her husband 
(1 Cor. vii. 8). Sarai, as well as Abram, was con- 
cerned in the sin, hence the defenders of concubin- 
age and polygamy have no ground upon which to 

here—({Foreign, and especially 


servants of strange religions, may often work great | goods, 


injury to a master or a government).—We must not 
do evil that good may come (Rom. iii. 8).—Although 


aman may counsel with his wife, and follow her 
counsel, it must not be done to go into evil.— 
Laxer: See, fellow-christian, what one’s own will 
and choice will do for a man! It enjoins often a 
denial than God requires of him.—Cramer : 

er. 4. It is a common fault, that the morals of 
many are changed by their elevation to honor, and 


that prosperity brings pride (Prov. xxx. 21-28).— 
Kindness is quite generally rewarded by ingratitude. 
Ver. 7. A proof that the Angel of the Lord was the 


Son of God.—Ver, 5. It is a common course with 
men to roll their guilt upon others.—Laneg: Noth- 
ing is more injurious to the quiet comfort of mar 
riage, and of the whole household, and to the training 
of chil than polygamy: it is impossible, there- 
fore, that it should be in accordance with the law 
of nature.—Tue Same: Ishmael is the first of those, 
to whom God has assigned their name before their 
birth. After him there are five others: Isaac (ch. 
xvii. 19), Solomon (1 Chron. xxii. 9), Josiah (1 
xiii. 2), Cyras (Is. xlv. 1)? and John (Luke i. 18 
Lastly, J the Saviour, is the seventh (Matt, i. 21). 
— LUTHER : positions in life are very unlike. 
Therefore we should remember and hold to this con- 
solation, which the Angel shows: lo, thou art a ser 
vant, a maid, poor, etc. Let this be for thy com- 
fort, that thy God looks alike upon masters and 
servanta, rich and poor, sinners and sainta.—Cra- 
MER: It is according to the ordinance of God, that 
one should be lord, another servant, etc. (1 Cor. vii. 
10).—Bidl. Tub. : Thou hast sinned, humble thyself, 
take cheerfully the chastisement; nothing is more 
wholesome than that which will bow our proud spir- 
its into humility (2 Sam. xxiv. 10, 14).—Ver. 14. 
He who not only holds Hagar in life, but is also the 
life itself (John xi. 25; Deut. xxxii. 46), the living 
God (Deut. v. 26; Ps. xlii. 3, etc.).—In this God we 
shall find the true living springs of all and 
mercy (Ps, xxxvi. 9; Jer. ii. 18; xvii. 13; Is. lv. 1). 
Lisco: Sinful helping of ourselves.—Man must 
not only leave the end to God, but also the means 
Saar xi. 86).—Ver. 7. The (not one) Angel of the 
the uncreated Angel of the Covenant (Mal. 
ili. 1).—Ver. 18. These words designate the reality 
of that revelation made to her and for her good.— 
The breach of the divine ordinance soon avenges 
itself, for the unnatural relation in which the slave 
had been placed by her mistress herself, prepared 
for the mistress the most vexatious grief.— GrRLACH: 
The Angel of the Lord, is the divine revealer of God, 
the leader of the patriarchs (ch. xlviii. 16); the one 
who calls and animates Moses (Ex. iii. ai the leader 
of the people through the wilderness (Ex. xiv. 19, 
etc.; Is. lxili. 9); the champion of the Israelites in 
Canaan (Josh. v. 18); and still farther, the leader 
and ruler of the covenant-people (Judg. ii. 1 ff.; 
vi. 11; xifi. 18); then he who in is the Angel 
ef his face or presence (ch. lxiii. 9); in Daniel, 
Michael os by whom Gabriel was sent to the 
prophet, Dan. x. 13?) in Zechariah, measures the 
new building of Jerusalem (ch. if. 1); and in Mala- 
chi is the Angel of the Covenant (ch. iii. 1).—CaL- 
wen, Handbuch: Mohammed is a son of Ishmael, 
and Abram is thus, aceording to the flesh, the ances- 
tor of Islam.—The Arabian, even now, grounds upon 
this in his pride and delusion, a claim that 
the rights of primogeniture belong to Ishmael in- 
stead of Isaac, and asserts his own right to lands and 
so far as it pleases him.—Ve ce for 
blood rules in him, and in many cases, aleo, the work 
of the robber is seen all along his path—Ver. 12. 
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In the presence of all hie brethren: the Israelites, 


Midianites, Edomites, and the Moabites and Ammon- | us, Whoever has, as to 


ites, who were descended from Lot.—ScHroprr: 
Ver. 7. The Angel of the Lord finds Hagar; that 
presupposes he had sought her (Deut. xxxii. 10).— 
God meets thee in thy desert; he comes to thee in 
thy conscience; he kindles in thee the sparks into a 
flame, and comes to thy help in his grace (Berleb, 
Bibel).—Islamism occupies incontestably the place 
of a middle link between revelation and heatheniam ; 
as even the Koran calls the Ishmaelites, an interme- 
diate nation (ZinreLee: it names it thus in another 
sense, however).—God tries us in such changes: 
comfort follows sorrow; hope succeeds to despond- 
ency; and life to death. (Portraiture of the Ara- 
bian, of the wild-ass. The Arabian = son of the 
mornivng—Judg. vi. 8, 83; viii. 10).—Ver. 16. Mo- 
sea records the age of Abram, that we might know 
how long he had to wait for Isaac the promised son, 
whom Sarai should bear (Calvin).—Passavanr: Im- 


with him, it would be no good and joyful thing to 


way, separated himself 


from him, and sought afar from him, without his 
wisdom, ppiness, salvation, life, acts unwisely 
wickedly. His light is obscure, his step uncertain, 


would determine him to hasten after her and bring 
her back, etc. She sits down by the fountain, 
vainly waiting, until Abram should come to lead her 
home. Her pride is broken.—The call of the 

—That was the call of the good shepherd, who 
would bring back the wandering sheep. Thus even 
now the two es who received the promise, the 
descendants of and Israel, stand as the 
monument of the divine veracity, as peculiar and 


patience.— Vers. 1-6. Ah, sho 
own way, permit us to order our present, to arrange 
our future, to adorn our houses, without consulting 


Oo m& 09 bo 
= 


God grant us our 
usages, and preservi 
their spiritual strength (destination ?) 


SIXTH SECTION. 


Abram and the repeated Promise of God. The name Abram changed to Abraham. The personal 
Covenant of Faith, now a Covenant Institution for him, his Household and his Seed. 
Circumcision. The name Sarai changed to Sarah. The new Names. 

The promised one not Ishmael, but Isaac, 


—— 


Ca. XVII. 1-27. 


And when [after the lapee of # long period] Abram was ninety years old and nine, the 
Lord appeared to Abram, and said unto him. Iam the Almighty God [81 Shaddsi]; 
walk before me, and be thou perfect. AndI will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly. And Abram fell on his face: and God 
Elohim] talked with him, saying, As for me [im the covenant promise], behold, my covenant 
is with thee, and thou shalt be a father of many [multitude of] nations. Neither shall thy 
name any more be called Abram [high father], but thy name shall be Abraham [father of s 
multitude of nations; ofa people of peoples}; for a father of many nations [a people of peoples | have 
I made thee. And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of 
thee, and kings shall come out of thee. And I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God [Elohim] unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger [thou hast settled], all the 
land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession; and I will be their God Serdlt 

And God [God Elohim, as Elohim] said to Abraham [frstafter hisnew name}, Thou shalt 
keep my covenant therefore, thou, and thy seed after thee in their generations. This 
is my covenant, which ye shall keep, between me and you and thy seed after thee; Every 
man child among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall circumcise the flesh of your 
foreskin; and it shall be a token [sign] of the covenant betwixt me and you. And he 
that is eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every man child in your gene 
rations, he that is born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger, which is 
not of thy seed. He that is born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, 
must needs be circumcised [di2? dium]: and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an 
everlasting covenant. And the uncircumcised man child, whose flesh of his foreskin ~ 
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is not serine will not suffer himself to be circumcised, or avoids circumolsion], that [same] 
soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath broken my covenant. 
iS And God [Elchim] said unto Abraham, As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call 
16 her name Sarai [heroine], but Sarah [princess] shall her name be. And I will bless her, 
and give thee a son also of her: yea, I will bless her, and she shall be a mother of 
17 nations; kings of people [t°23] shall be of her. Then Abraham fell upon his face 
and Jaughed, and said in his heart, Shall @ child be born unto him that is one hundred 
18 years old? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear? And Abraham said unto 
19 God, O that Ishmael might [even vail live before thee. And God said, Sarah thy wife 
shall bear thee a son indeed; and thou shalt call his name Isaac [he or one will laugh]: and 
I will establish my covenant with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed 
after him. And as for Ishmael [Goa pa I have heard thee: Behold, I have blessed 
him, and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly [evermore]; twelve 
princes shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation.‘ But my covenant will I 
establish with Isaac, which Sarah shall bear unto thee at this set time in the next year. 
And he left off talking with him, and God [Elohim] went up from Abraham. 

And Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were born in his house, and all 
that were bought with his money, every male among the men of Abraham’s house; 
and circumcised the flesh of their foreskin in the selfsame day, as God [Eichim] had said 
unto him. And Abraham was ninety years old and nine, when he was circumcised in 
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the flesh of his foreskin. 
circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin. 


And Ishmael his son was thirteen years old, when he was 
In the selfsame day was Abraham circumcised 
and Ishmael his son; And all the men of his house, born in his house, and bought with 


money of the stranger, were circumcised with him. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. This Section is described by the pseudo- 
critical exegesis as Elohistic (KNosEL, p. 161). But 
here, also, the internal reasons for the use of the name 
Elohim, are obvious. The sealing or ratifying of the 
covenant of God with Abram, whose foundation (not 
something holding a mere connection with it, its side- 
piece) we recognize in ch. xv., embraces not only the 
immediate bearer and mediator of the covenant, m 
the narrower sense, Isaac and his seed, but all those 
who, in a wider sense, are sharers in the covenant, 
Ishmael and his descendants. If we do not distin- 
guish these two conceptions of the covenant in this 
chapter, we shall not thread our way through the 
apparent confusion, to a correct understanding of it. 
It is entirely incorrect when Keit (p. 157), saya, 
Ishmael was excluded from the salvatton of the cov- 
enant, the ee of the covenant was promised only 
to Isaac. Upon this supposition what does the cir- 
camcision of Ishmael mean? We must distinguish 
the relations of the different parties to the covenant 
as stated above; and since here the covenant em- 
braces all who share in it, God appears and acts as 
Elohim, although under a new title: £1 Shaddai. 

2. That thirteen years should have rolled away 
between the birth of Ishmael and this new revela- 
tion, appears to us very important. Abram had an- 
ticipated the purpose of God in his connection with 
Hagar, and must now, therefore, pass through a long 
time of discipline, of expectation, and of temptation. 
(‘‘Tkst which could not be reached by nature was 
to be secured by promise, in the miraculous seed, 
thus pointing forward to Jesus of Nazareth. There- 
fore the time has come when, after having first al- 
lowed the unbelieving spirit to make proof of human 
expedients (1 Cor. i. 20), God will show Himself 
again, and place the fulfilment on the basis of the 
promise alone (Gal. iii. 18). The covenant, there- 


fore, must now be solemnly and formally sealed.” 
Jacosus: “Notes,” vol. i. p. 281.—A.G.] Thus, 
indeed, Moses must wait fifty long years after his 
premature attempt to reach his destination. The di- 
vine decree over Adam and Eve mirrors itself in these 
facts. They anticipated their destination, to be as 
God ; and therefore a waiting time of thousands of 
years was decreed for the people, until the Messiah, 
the image of God, should appear. 

8. Zhe new Names. The ground upon which the 
new names are given to Abram and Sarai, lies in the 
fact, that God reveals himself to Abram under a new 
name, Hi Shaddai. For he is Hl! Shaddai as the 
omnipotent God, #. ¢., God of power to do wonders, 
to create new things in the old world, and the very 
centre of his wondrous deeds is the new birth, in 
which man receives a new name, and of which cir- 
cumcision is here set apart to be the typical sign. 
The titles, A? Shaddat, Abraham, Sarah, and circum- 
cision, are connected by the closest inward tie; they 
lie upon one line of thought. The name El Shaddai 
may have been known to Abram before, as the name 
Jehovah, and even circumcision; but now it became 
to him the specific name of the Covenant God, for 
the patriarchal history, as circumcision was now 
consecrated to be the sacred sign of the covenant, 
and as later in the history, Jehovah was made the 
specific designation of the God of covenant truth, 
(Ex. vi. 3). The names Elohim and El Eljon (Gen. 
xiv. 18) have not lost their meaning and value un- 
der the new economy of El Shaddai, and thus also— 
the name El Shaddai preserves its meaning and value 
under the economy of Jehovah, which is modified 
in the 1 Sao times into the economy of Jehovah- 
Zebao The wonders of El Shaddai run through 
the whole kingdom of grace; but the great wonder 
lying at the foundation of all that follow, is the birth 
of Isaac, in the near future from his dead parente 
(dead in this respect, Rom. iv. 18-21: Heb. xi. 11- 
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19), in connection with the marvellous faith corre- 
aponding with it, and with circumcision the seal of 
the covenant, the type of the great, eternal, central 
miracle of the kingdom of God, the new birth of 
Christ from heaven, and that new birth of Christians 
which is grounded and confirmed in his, 

( 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


A. The Covenant of God with Abram in the 
wider sense. The sharers in the Covenant (vers. 
1-14 

i The Covenant in the wider sense on the part 
of God (vers. 1-8). When Abram was ninety 
years old and nine. [Lit a son of ninety and 
nine years.—A. G.] The long interval between this 
age and that given ch. xvi. 16, must be closely ob- 
served. It marks a great delay of the promise, a 
tarrying on the part of God, but which indeed cor- 
seenonila with the over-haste of Abram (see 2 Pet. 
iii. 9).—I am God the [El Shaddai; ch. 
xxvili, 8; xxxv. 11; xiliii, 14; xlviii 8; Exod. 
vi. 8]. ‘°"W formed from T3W, to be strong, to 
practise violence, with the nominal termination "— 
as "59 festive, "W°O" the old, "2°0 thorn-covered, 
and other nouns are formed.” Keil. The idea of 
omnipotence is inwoven through the whole Scripture, 
with the idea of his miraculous works, the creation 
of the new, or the new creation (Ps. xxxiii. 9; Rom. 
iv. 17; Numb. xvi. 80; Is. xlii. 9; lxii. 6; Jer. xxxi. 
22; the new covenant; the new man; the new 
child; Rev. xxi. 1, 5). Delitzsch has raised this 
idea to a supposition of violence done to nature, 
which corresponds well with the idea of a miracle 
held in the seventeenth century (‘‘ that which is con- 
trary to nature.”) ‘‘ Elohim is the God who makes 
nature, causes it to be, and es it—causes it to 
endure ; El Shaddai the who constrains nature, 
rire enact gee } nips bpnctopgac 
so that i bows ields itself to the service of grace. 
{‘‘ It designates Jehovah the Covenant God, as one 
who has the power to fulfil his promises although 
the order of nature may appear against them. It is 
‘a pledge to Abram that notwithstanding ‘his own 
body already dead, and the deadness of Sarah’s 
womb’ (Rom. iv. 19), the numerous seed promised 
could and would be given to him.” Keil—A. G.] 
Jehovah is the God who, in the midst of nature, causes 
grace to penetrate and break through the forces of 
nature, and at last, in the place of nature, establishes 
apn entirely new creation of grace” (p. 881). A sad 
dualistic conception of nature and grace lies at the 
bottom of this supposition. The oreature is against 
its will subject to vanity (Rom. viii. 20); on the con- 
trary, it sighs after the liberty of the children of 
God. We can only speak of an element of opposi- 
tion to nature, in the miracle, so far as the lower 
nature is penetrated by the higher, and must of 
course give way to it. The play upon the letter m 
by Delitzsch (p. 882), appears to us cabalistic, and 
the more so, since the names Abraham and Sarah, 
into which the ™ entera, are not grounded in the 


name Jehovah with its ™, but upon El Shaddai— ot 


Walk before me (see ch. v. 22; xxiv. 40; xlviii. 
15; Is. xxxviii. 8). The great elements of Abram’s 
faith must be permanent; he must walk continually 
before the eye of the Almighty, in the consciousness 
of his presence who is mighty to work miracles. He 
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was still wanting in the d t of this wonder. 
working faith, and therefore, also, was not 
— be thou — blame or 


. This is not, indeed, a new command, bat 
the result of the command: walk before me. He 
will be guiltless, free from blame, if he remains io 
the presence of the God who works wonders; that, 
ee Ree eee ee con- 
sciousness.—And I make my covenant.— 
The M""2 4m) must be understood here after the 
analogy of ch. ix. 12, where the previously formed 
covenant (ch. vi. 18) with Noah, was presupposed, 
as here the covenant with Abram (ch. xv.) is pre 
supposed. “It does not signify to conclude a cove- 
nant (= 33), but to give, settle, arrange,” eto. 
Keil. [‘ At the former period (Gen. xv.) God form- 
ally entered into covenant with Abram, here he takes 
the first step in the fulfilment of the covenant, seals 
it with a token and a ordinance.” Mun- 
PHY, p. 807.—A. G.] It thus denotes the establish- 
ing of the covenant, or the giving ita traditional 
force for his seed, the arrangement of a permanent 
order or institution of the covenant (comp. Numb. 
xxv. 12).—And Abram fell on his face. An ex- 
pression of deep humility and trustful confi 
and indeed also of the joy which overpowered him ;+ 
hence he repeats (ver. 17) the same act in the most 
emphatic way.— And God talked with him.— 
We must notice here the expression Elohim, and the 
"23. God, as the God of the universe, begins a 
conversation with Abram, when he should become 
Abraham the father of a multitude of nations.—As 
for me. I for my part. The "38 evidently empha- 
sizes the opposition of the two parties in the cove- 
nant (what concerns me or my part). It answers to 
mimi of ver. 9. Just as in the ninth chapter the 
"2371 "381 of ver. 9 stands in opposition to the 
YS 3h) of verses 4 and 5 (comp. Exod. xix.; ch. 
xxiv).—And thou shalt be a father. The ° an- 
nounces the subjects of the covenant. For it is not 
simply the individual covenant of faith of Abram, 
but the entire general covenant of blessing in him 
which is here spoken of. Knobel thinks that the 
name Abraham was firat formed after Abraham had 
become the father of many nations. This is the 
well-known denial of the prophetic element His 
own quotation, however, refutes him. “The He 
brews connected the giving of names with circumei- 
sion (ch. xxi. 8 ff.; Luke i. 59; ii. 21). The Per 
sians li according to TavERnrgR: ‘ Travels,’ i. 
p. 270, and CrHarpin: ‘ Voyages,’ x. p. 76.” The 
connection of the giving of names, and circumcision, 
effecta a mutual explanation. The name announces 
a definite human character, the new name a new 
character (the new name, Rev. ii. 17, the perfect 
stamp of individual character), circumcision, a new 
or renewed, and more noble nature.t ‘‘ Moreover,” 
Knobel remarks: ‘‘ we hear only in the Elohist the 
promise of a multitude of nations (vera. 16, 20; ch. 
xxxv. 11; xlviii. 4); the Jehovist uses only the sin- 
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gular (ch. xii. 2; xviii. 18; xlvi 3). So likewise | as a religious rite. According to Herodotus, circum 


the promise of 
sors of the pat is peculiar to the Elohist (ver. 
20; ch. xxv. 16; xxxv. 11; xxxvi. 31).” This dis- 
tinction nds entirely with the fact, that Je- 
hovah, out of the (Goim) nations, which he rules as 


Elohim, forms one peculiar people (03) of faith, as | Tach 


he at first changed the natural Israel to a spiritual. 
As to this promise of blessing from God, the name 
Abraham, reget i A plactonr Negraeas aauebredic Meriaaiey 
embraces the whole promise in its widest circum- 
ference. 1. People and kings [‘‘ Kings. David, 
Solomon, Christ, whose royal genealogy is given 
Matt. i. 1-16.” Worpsworrn, p. 79. Especially in 
Obrist and the spiritual seed of Abraham, who are 
i and priests unto God, Rev. i.6. Jacosus: 
"—A.G.]; even rich kings should come 
from him; 2. the covenant of blessing from God 
with him and his seed should be eternal; 8. the 
whole land of Canaan should belong to his seed for 
an eternal i It should be observed here, 
that Canaan has fallen in the very same measure to 
the Arabians as descendants of Abraham (Gal. iv. 
25), in which it has actually been rent from the peo- 
ple of Israel for indefinitely Jong periods of time ; it 
thus remained permanently in the possession of 
the descendants of Abraham in the wider sense; 
4. Jehovah will remain (be) the God (Elohim) of the 
seed of Abraham. This promise, also, notwithstand- 
ing all the transient obscurations, has been fulfilled in 
the patriarchal monotheism in Palestine and Arabia. 
The stipulated, imprescriptible, peculiar right of the 
peeple of Israel to Canaan is included in this general 
promise. [Literally to the lineal seed and the earthly 
Canaan, but the everlasting covenant and the everlast- 
tng possession, show that the covenant and the prom- 
ised inheritance included the spiritual seed, and the 
heavenly Canaan.—A.G.] ‘In this new name, God 
ve to him a real Pledge for the establishment of 
is covenant, since the name which God gave to him, 
could not be, or remain an empty sound, but must 
be viewed as the expression of the reality it con- 
veys.” Keil. “A numerous posterity was regarded 
by the Hebrews as a divine blessing, which was the 
portion of those hea him (ch. xxiv, 60; 
xviii. 16, 19; Ps. cxxviii; vi. 8).” Knobel. 

2. The covenant of Abraham (on his part) with 
God, in the wider sense (vers. 9-14), And God 
(Elohim) said unto Abraham. The covenant of 
circumcision in the wider sense is a covenant of 
Elohim. In his new destination Abraham was called 
to introduce this sign of the covenant for himself and 
his seed. He came under obligation at the first for 
himself with his seed to keep the covenant with Elo- 
him. But circumcision is the characteristic sign and 
seal of this covenant, as a statute and a type, i. e., with 
the included idea of its spiritual import. In this sense 
it is said: This is my covenant, ... shall be 
olroumoised. Upon circumcision compare WINER: 
Real -Worterbuch, and similar works. 1. The act 
of circumcision: the removal of the foreskin; 2. the 
destination: the sign of the covenant; 3. the time: 
aight days after the birth (see ch. xxi. 4; Lev. 
xi $3; Luke i. 59; ii. 21; John vii. 22; Phil. iii. 5; 
Joszru.: “ Antiq.” i. 12, 2); 4. the extent of its 
efficacy: not only the children, but slaves born in 
the house [and those also bought with his money.— 
A. G.] were to be circumcised; 5. its inviolability : 
those who were not circumcised should be cut off, 


uprooted.—Circumcision, as a sign of the patriarchal | 8T° 
covenant, appears to presuppose its earlier existence 


re aE - 


and princes grit re succes- | cision was practised among the Colchi, 


[ie has been urged, however, against the ic that 
e Egyptians practised this rite generally; 1. That 
Abraham circumcised al] his male servante—among 
them probably those who were presented by Pha- 
; 2. that Pharaoh’s daughter knew that Moses 
was a Hebrew child—(Heb., and behold a male-child); 
—8. Ezek. xxxi. 18; see Busw: “ Notes,” p. 273.~ 
A. e and Ethiopians; and the Syrians of Palestine 
and Phosnicians might have learned it from the 
Egyptians. In Ewald’s view, ita original home was 
the valley of the Nile; and it still exists as a national 
usage among the Ethiopian Christians, and among 
the Congos. With regard to the circumcision of the 
Egyytians, we remark, that while Herodotus and 
Philo regard it as a general custom, Origen ascribes it 
simply to the priests. [Worpswoars, p. 81, urges 
in favor of this view, that circumcision was not prac- 
tised by the other sons of Ham; that Is the 
son of an tian mother, was not circumcised 
until after this institution of the covenant; and that 
Joshua is said to have rolled away the reproach of 
Egypt when he circumcised the Israelites at Gilgal.— 
A.G.] According to Ezek. xxxi. 18; xxxii 19, the 
Egyptians seem to be included among the uncircum- 
cised. We — not, pei insist too strictly 
u a prophetic word, which may possibly have a 
higher symbolical sense (comp. Rom. ii. 28). And 
Origen informa us of a later time, in which the 
Coptic element was mingled with Hellenic elements 
in Egypt. Some have viewed Egyptian circumcision 
as an idolizing of the generative power. The bloody 
act points rather to purification. Delitzsch remarks: 
that circuincision, as some think, has been found in 
America, upon the South Sea Islands, e. g. in a mode 
resembling that in use among the Jews, in the Feegee 
Islands, and among the southeastern Negro tri 
e. g. among the Damaras in tropical South Africa. 
And here we cannot assume any connection with 
the Abrahamic, nor with the tian circumcision. 
But the customs prevailing in the valley of the Nile, 
might spread themselves widely over Africa, as those 
of the Phoenicians over the ocean. The Epistle of 
Barnabas, in a passage which has not been suff- 
cient] ed (ch. ix.), brings into prominence 
the idea, that we must i circumcision, as 
an original custom of different nations, from that 
which receives the patriarchal and theocratic sanc- 
tion. “The heathen circumcision,” as Delitzsch re- 
marks, “leaving out of view the Ishmaelites, Arabians, 
and the tribes connected with them both by blood 
and in history, is thus very analogous to the heatben 
sacrifice. As the sacrifice sprang from the feeling 
of the necessity for an atonement, so circumcision 
from the consciousness of the impurity of human na- 
ture.” But that the spread of circumcision among 
the ancient nations is analogous to the general prev- 
alence of sacrifice, has not yet been proved. It re- 
mains to be investigated, whether the national origin 
of circumcision stands rather in some relation to 
religious sacrifice; whether it may possibly form an 
opposition to the custom of human sacrifices (for it is 
ust as absurd to view it with some, as a remnant of 
uman sacrifice, as to regard it with others, asa 
modification of eunuchism); whether it may have 
prevailed from sanitary motives, the obligation of 
bodily purity and soundness, (see Winer, i. p. 159); 
or whether it has not rather from the first had its 
und and source in the idea of the consecration 
of the generative nature, and of the propagation of 
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the race (Drtirzscu, p. 885). At all events, circum- 
cision did not come to Abraham as a custom of his 
ancestors; he was circumcised avhen ninety-nine 
years of age. This bears with decisive weight against 
the gencralizing of the custom by Delitzsch. As to 
the destination of circumcision to be the sign of the 
covenant, its patriarchal origin is beyond question. 
[As the rainbow was chosen to be the sign of the 
covenant with Noah, so the prior existence of cir- 
cumcision does not render it less fit to be the sign 
of the covenant with Abraham, nor less significant. 
“Tt was the fit symbol of that removal of the old 
man, and that renewal of nature which qualified 
Abraham to be the parent of the holy seed.” Mur- 
hy. See also Kurtz and Baumgarten.—A. G.] (See 
obn vii. 22). Still it was placed upon a new legal 
basis by Moses (Exod. iv. 24, 25; Lev. xii. 3), and 
was brought into regular observance by Joshua 
(Josh. v. 2). That it should be the symbol of the 
new birth, i. e., of the sanctification of human nature, 
from its very source and origin, is shown both by the 
which speak of the circumcision of the 

eart (Lev. xxvi. 41; Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6; Jer. iv. 
4; ix. 25; Ezek. xliv. 7), and from the manner of 
speech in use among the Israelites, in which Jewish 
proselytes were described as new-born. As to the 
terminus of eight days, which was so strictly ob- 
served, that even the-law of the Sabbath was held 
subordinate to the law of Circumcision, Delitzsch ex- 
plains the prescription of this period, from the fact 
that the child was not separated and purified from 
the sustenance of its embryonic state until this 
period. It is better to regard the week of birth as a 
terminus for the close of the first throes and labor, 
and at the same time, as the term fixed for the out- 
ward purification. Keil explains: ‘ because this day 
was viewed as the beginning of the independent life, 
as we may infer from the analogous prescription as 
to the age of the young animals used in sacrifice 
(Lev. xxii. 27; Exod. xxii. 80).* He remarks also, 
‘““that the Arabians circumcise at a late period, 
usually between five and thirteen years, often during 
the thirteenth year, because Ishmael was thirteen 
years old when he was circumcised.” For more de- 
tailed observations, see Knosrt, p. 164.—The 
threatening that the uncircumcised should be cut 
off—uprooted, can refer only to the conscious, wick- 
ed contempt of the command, as the same threaten- 
ing must be understood in regard to other offences. 
Clericus and others explain the “cutting-off” asa 
removal from the people and its privileges. But the 
theocratic death-penalty (which was indeed the form 
of a final, complete excommunication from the peo- 
ple) can alone be understood here, as it naturally 
could alone meet the case of the despiser of the 
covenant-sign, and of the covenant itself. [But it is 
the covenant between Jehovah and the seed of Abra- 
ham which is here before us, and exclusion from the 
people of the covenant would be, as Baumgarten 
urgea, exclusion from all blessings and salvation. 
That this was connected with the death-penalty in 
other passages (as Exod. xxxi. 14), would seem to 
show that the phrase itself did not necessarily imply 
auch a penalty.—A. G.] (see KNnoset, p. 168). The 
reference by Delitzsch, to an immediate divine judg- 


* (A son of eight days. It was after a weck’s round, 
when a new period was begun, and thus it was indicative 
of starting anew upon a new life. The acventh day wasa 
: y. period of seven days was a sacred 
period, eo that with the eighth day a new cycle was com- 
menccd Jaconus, p. 287.—A. G.) 
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| ment, or to the premature, childless death of the un 


circumcised, who had reached full age, implies an 
extraordinary introduction or enlargement of the 
theocratic regulation, which belongs to the Israe- 
itish tradition. Keil strives to unite both views 
(p. 156). But here also we must distinguish the 
legal and typical elements. In the typical 

the “cutting-off” denotes the endless destruction, 
the total ruin of the man who despises the covenant 
of God. [And it is worthy of observation, that to 
despise and reject the sign, was to despise and reject 
the covenant itself. He who neglects or refuses the 
sign, hath broken my covenant.—A. G. ] ' 


B.—38. The establishment of the covenant in a nan 
rower sense with Isaac—the more direct bearer and 
mediator of the covenant (ver. 15-22). And God 
(Hlohim) said. God cstablishes the covenant in 
this form also as Elohim, not as Jehovah, since not 
only Israel, but Edom, should spring from Isaac, the 
son of Sarah.—Sarah thy wife. ‘As the ances 
tress of nations and kings, she should be called N70 
(princess), not ""® (heroine).” Knobel. Delitzsch 
explains "IQ the princely, but this does not distin- 
guish sufficiently the old name from the new. (Je 
rome distinguishes: my princess, my dominion and 
princess generally), Even in this case the name de- 
clares the subject of the following promise, and its 
security. Now it was definitely promised to Abra- 
ham, that he should have a son from Sarah; and it 
was also intimated that the descendants from this 
son should branch themselves into (Goim) nations.— 
Then Abraham fell upon his face, and la 
The explanation of Knobel is absurd: ‘ Abraham 
doubted the possibility, since he was an hundred, 
and Sarah was ninety years old, and laughs, there- 
fore, but falls upon his face, lest God should notice 
it’ (!). ‘In the other writer, the patriarch, as the 
man of God, believes (ch. xv. 6), and only the lcss 
eminent wife, doubts and laughs (ch. xviii. 12). But 
here as there, the laughter, in the name of the prom- 
ised seed (PMS"), passes into the history of Abra- 
ham.” That tbe interpreter, from this standpoint, 
knows nothing of a laugh of astonishment, in connec- 
tion with full faith, indeed, in the immediate experi- 
ence of the promise (Ps. cxxvi. 1, 2), is evident. 
De.itzscu: The promise was so very great, that he 
sank reverently upon the ground, and so very para 
doxical, that he involuntarily laughs (see also the 
quotation from Calvin, by Keil, p. 151). (“The 
laughter of Abraham was the exultation of joy, not 
the smile of unbelief.” Ava.: de Civ. Dei. xvi. 26. 
Wordsworth, who also urges that this interpretation 
is sustained by our Lord, John viii. 56.—A. G.]} 
We may confidently infer from the different judg- 
ments of Abraham’s laughter here, and that of Sa- 
rah, which is recorded afterward, that there was an 
important distinction in the states of mind from 
which they sprang. The characteristic feature in the 
narration here is, that Abraham fell upon his face, 
as at first, after the promise, ver. 2.—Shall there 
be born unto him that is an hundred years 
old?* The apparent impossibility is twofold (see 


* (“These questions are not addresscd to God ; they 
merely agitate the breast of the astonished patriarch, 
Murpny, B. $11. ‘Can this be? This that was only too 
Food to be thought of, and too blessed a consummation of all 

ancient hopes, to be now, at this late day, so eres 
assured to him by God himself.” Jacosus, p. 38—A, 
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the quotations, Rom. iv. and Heb. xi.).—O that 
Ishmael might (still) Hive. The sense of the DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
prayer is ambiguous. ‘‘ Ab ” says Knobel, 
‘turns aside, and only wishes that the son he al- 1, See the Genoral and the Critical 


ready had should live and prosper.” Calvin, and 
others, also interpret the prayer in the sense, that 
Abraham would be contented if Ishmael should pros- 
per. Keil, on the contrary, regards the prayer of 
Abraham as arising out of his anxiety, lest Ishmael 
should not have any part in the blessings of the cov- 
enant. The fact, that the answer of God contains 
no denial of the prayer of Abraham, is in favor of 
this interpretation. But in the prayer, Abraham ex- 
presses his anticipation of an indefinite neglect of 
Ishmael, which was painful to his parental heart. 
He asks for him, therefore, a life from God in the 
highest sense. Since Abraham, acco to ch. xvi., 
actually fell into the erroneous expectation, that the 
promise of God to him would be fulfilled in Ishmael, 
and since there is no record of any divine correction 
of his error in the mean time, the new revelation 
from God could only so be introduced when he be- 
gins to be in trouble about Ishmael (see ch. xxi. 9 
and to doubt, as to the truth and certainty of 
self-formed expectation, both because Jehovah had 
left him for along time without a new revelation, 
and because Hagar had communicated to him the 
revelation granted to her, as to the character of her 
son—a prophecy which did not agree with the heir 
of the promise. In this state of uncertainty and 
doubt (Calvin, however, holds, that Abraham was, 
all this time, contented with the supposition, that 
Ishmael was the child of promise, and that the new 
revelation startled him from his error.—A. G.] the 
promise of the heir of blessing was renewed to 
But then he receives the new revelation from God, 
that Sarah shall bear to him the true heir. It puts 
an end to the old, sad doubt, in regard to Ishmael, 
since it starta a new and transient doubt in reference 
to the promise of Isaac ; therefore there is mingling 
with his faith, not yet perfect on account of the joy 
xxiv. 41), a beautiful feeling for the 
still beloved Ishmael, and his future of faith. Hence 
the intercession for Ishmael, the characteristic feat- 
ure of Which is, a question of love, whether the son 
of the long-delayed hope, should also hold his share 
of the blessing. 53% may, indeed, include so far the 
ing of the prayer of Abram; it may mean, efi, 
S csertheloss [Better, as Jacobus, indeed, as ad- 
dressed to the transient doubt as to Isaac, which 
may lie in Abraham’s prayer for Ishmael. Indeed, 
on the contrary, Sarah is bearing thee a son.—A. G.]} 
But the nineteenth verse distinctly declares that the 
son of Sarah should be the chief heir, the peculiar 
bearer of the covenant, Closer and more definite 
distinctions are drawn in ver. 20.—Twelve 
shall he beget (see ch. xxv. 12-16).—At this set 
time. The promise is now clearly revealed even in 
to time; and with this the revelation of God 
for this time ceases, 

4. The compliance with the prescribed rite of 
circumcision (vers. 23-27). The prompt obedience 
of Abraham [This prompt obedience of Abraham re- 
veals his faith in the promise, and that this laughter 
was joyful and not unbelieving.—A. G.] is seen in 
his circumcising himself and his household, i. e. the 
male members of his household, as he was com 
manded, in the same day. According to the expres- 
sion of the text, Abraham appears to have performed 
the rite upon himself with his own hands. 


Notes upon the double circle of the covenant, and 
circumcision. 

2. El Skaddai. We do not comprehend the 
whole of this name, if we identify it with Elohim. 
We make it too comprehensive if we represent it as 
including the idea of all the divine attributes, or as 
an of the majesty of God. It is the name 
of the Almighty, and stands here at the very be- 
ginning of the announcement of theocratic miracles, 
or the same reason, that in the Apostles’ Creed, it 
designates the nature of God the Father, for the 
Christian faith. The Almighty God (xa»roxpdrep) 
is the God of the Theocracy, and of all the miracles, 
He makes the highest revelation of his miraculous 
power in the resurrection of Christ (Eph. i. 19 ff.). 

8. Before my face, The anthropomorphisms of 
the Scripture. e soul, head, eyes, arm of God, 
are mentioned in the Bible. The Concordanoes give 
all the reer ea any one rane It is not difficult 
to ascertain meaning of the particular descrip- ° 
tions. His face is his presence in the definitenese and 
certainty of the personal consciousness (Ps. cxxxix.). 

4. Keil brings the narrower circle of the cove- 
nant into conflict with the wider, as was above re- 
marked. (Keil puts his argument in this form: 
Since the grace of the covenant was promised alone 
to Isaac, and Abraham was to become the father of 
a mass of nations by Sarah (ver. 16), we cannot in- 
clude the Ishmaelites nor the sons of Keturah in this 
mass of nations. Since, further, Esau had no part 
in the promise of the covenant, the promised de. 
scendants must come alone through Jacob. But the 
sons of Jacob formed only one people or nation; 
Abraham is thus only the father of one people. It 
follows, necessarily, that the masse of nations must 
embrace the spiritual descendants of Abraham, all 
who are éx slorews ’ABpadu (comp. Rom. iv. 11, 16) 
He urges also, in favor of this view, the fact, that 
the seal of the covenant was applied to those who 
were not natural descendants of Abraham, to those 
born in his house and bought with his money. He 
holds, also, that the pr of the land of Canaan 
to this seed for a possession is not exhausted by the 
fact, that this land was given to the literal Israel, 
but that as the “IopadA xara cadpxa are enlarged 
to the "IopahA xara svetua, 60 the idea and limits 
of the earthly Canaan must be to the limits 
of the spiritual Canaan, that in truth, Abraham has 
received the promise xAnporduoy atrdy elvat xéopov 
Rom. iv. 18, p. 188—A. G.] Under the seed 
promised to Abraham of a “ multitude of nations,” 
the descendants of Esau should not be understood; 
on the contrary, the spiritual descendants of Abra- 
ham must have been intended, and reckoned with 
the people of Israel, which constitutes, indeed, but 
one nation. But still, we must always clearly dis- 

ish between the promise, “in thee shall be 
bleesed all the families of the earth,” and the prom- 
ise, “from thee shall spring a mass of nations,” 
through Ishmael and Isaac, and these shall all be 
embraced in the covenant of circumcision, the one 
as bearer of the covenant, the others as associates 
and sharers in the covenant. Otherwise, indeed, 
even the spiritual seed of Abraham must be circum 
cised. But as circumcision is the type of the new 
birth, so the mass of nations which should spring 
from Abraham, is the type of his spiritual d 
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ants, and in the typical sense, truly, he is here the 
father of all believers. In the typical sense, also, 
the promise of Canaan, and the promise of the eter- 
nity of the covenant, have a re meaning and 
importance. The remarks of Keil, as to the estima- 
tion of this spiritual significance of the Abrahamic 
promise, against Auberlen and others, who sink the 
reference of the promise to the spiritual Israel to a 
“mere application,” are well founded [and are most 
important and suggestive.—A. G.] 

&. Circumcision (as also baptism still more effect- 
ually, Rom. vi.), as the type of the renewing through 
natural suffering, evidently forms an opposition be- 
tween the old and sinful human nature, and the new 
life. -It is therefore a testimony to human corrup- 
tion on the one hand, and to the of men 
through divine to a new life, on the other. 
[The ground of the choice of circumcision as the 
sign and seal of the covenant may be thus stated. 
It lies in the natare of the bl ie. 8 
seed of bleesing. et ae peace oar rage 


corruption descended by ordinary ge the 
Sarria Heel piy to be marked and sym 
purified that corruption. It thus denoted the 


ee a ee ee 
—A. G.] But asa sign placed upon the fore- 
skin, it desi still more definitely on the one 


side, that the corruption is one which has especially 
fallen upon or centres in the propagation of the race, 
and has an essential source of support in it, as on 
the other side, it is a sign and seal, that man is called 
to a new life, and also, that for this new life the con- 
ception and procreation should be consecrated and 
sanctified (see John i. 18, 14). The male portion 
of the people only, were subjected to this ordinance. 
This rests first of all upon natural causes. Luther 
finds a compensation in the birth-throes and 

ure to death on the part of the females. The pains 
of birth were truly translated to the male sex apn 
circumcision. But then this one-sidedness of the 
sacrament of circumcision declares the complete de- 
pendence of the wife upon her husband under the 


old covenant. [Kurtz: The dependent position of | be 


the woman, by virtue of which, not without the man, 
but in and with the man, not as woman, but as the 
bride, and mother, she has her importance in the 
people and life of the covenant, does not allow her 
to come into the same prominence here as the man, 
p. 188. Jacosus says: “Under the Old Covenant, 
as everything pointed forward to Christ the God- 
Man—Son of Man—so every offering was to be a 
male, and every covenant rite was properly enough 
confined to the males. The females were sir 
as acting in them, and represented by them. Under 
the New Testament this distinction is not appropri- 
ate. It is not male and female, Gal. iii. 28; Col. 
iti. 11. That the rite was applied so expressly to 
those born in the house, and those bought with his 
money—the son of the r—was intended to 
point to the universal aspect of the covenant, the ex- 
tension of its blessings to all nations —A.G.}] But 
it was enlarged, or completed, in fact, through the 
law of purification, to which the mother was sub- 
jected. Its spiritual significance is finally, that it is 
not birth itself, but the sexual generation, as such, 
which is the fradux peecati. In the New Covenant, 
the wife has an equally direct share in baptism as 
the husband. And this was typified in the Old Cov- 


enant through the gi of the name. Sarah poe- 
sesses a new name orwal as Abraham. 

6. It scarcely follows from Exod. iv. 25, as De- 
litzsch thinks, that circumcision proclaimed to the 
circumcised man, that he had Jehovah for a bride- 
groom; although Jews, Ishmaelites, and Moslems 
amined name the day of circumcision the wedding- 
east of circumcision. The Scripture constitutes a 
bridal relation between Christ and his Church, viewed 
in its totality. 

7. If Delitzsch in this, ag in other gives 
to circumcision too great an importance, he does not 
esteem sufficiently its importance when he 
that it is no iar rite of initiation, like baptism. 
“It is not circumcision which makes the Israelites 
what they are qs such, i. e.. members of the Israel- 
itish church. It is through its birth [While it is 
true that the Israelite by his birth was so far a mem- 
ber of the congregation or church, that he had a title 
to its rites and ordinances, it is true that circumc> 
sion was the recognition of that mem p, and 
that if he neglected it, he was exacinded from the 
people.—A. G.]; for people and church are cotermi- 
nous in the Old Testament.” This is totally incor- 

just as incorrect as if one should say, Christen- 
dom and the Church are coterminous. [It lies, too, 
in the face of the whole New Testament, which 
places circumcision and baptism in the closest rela- 
tions to each other, and makes the one to come in 
the place of the other. The differences between them 
upon which Delitzsch dwells are just those which we 
should expect under the two economies.—A. G. 
As one must distinguish between Jacob and I 
80 one must distinguish between Israel as the natar- 
ally increased (“i3) and Israel as the called people 
of God (G3). Israel is, in a qualified sense, the peo- 
ple of God; viz., as it, through circumcision, purifi- 
cation, and sacrifice, was @ congregation . 
of God (MP). And thus we must distinguish ¢ir 
cumcision as to its old national, ge" pelo and its 


ed, if ic were neglected. The Old Testament people 
of God, has thus definitely the characteristic traits 
of the spiritual New Testament Israel, a people of 
God, gathered from all the nations of the earth. It 
was precisely the fault of the Edomite Jews, that 
they failed to disti between circumcision in 
this higher sense, as it passed over into baptism, and 
circumcision as a national custom. And this is the 
fallacy of the Baptists, through which they, to this 
day, commonly attempt to rend away from the de- 
fenders of infant baptism the argument which they 
draw from circumcision. They say, “ circumeision 
was no sacrament of the Jews; it was a mere na- 
tional custom.” But it was just as truly a sacra- 
ment of the Jews, as the passover, from which we 
must distinguish likewise, the eating of a roasted 
lamb in the feasts of the ancients. We refer again 
to the well-known distinction in the Epistle of Bar- 


nabas heat 

8. moral nature of the divine covenant ap- 
pears in this chapter, as in the earlier formation of 
the covenant; and here still more definitely through 
the opposition: Ion my part (ver. 4), but thou on 
thy part (ver. 9). Circumcision, according to thiz 
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must be by Abraham especially 
comprehensively all his 
duties in the igsgaplah dp eedertntmcnibtr Bre tage tad 
denying, oe and sanctifying of his nature; 
while the givi the name is the act of God, which 
ss ociarechensive of all: his pronase: There is no 
cenflict between this first and nearest significance of 
circumcision, and the fact, that it is a gift, a sign 
and seal, and type of the truth of the covenant of 
God. The application to the passover-meal, and in- 
deed to the Christian sacraments, will be obvious. 
[‘* As a sign, circumcision was intended to set forth 
such truths as these: of repentance and flesh- 
mortifyi and sanctification and devotement to 
God ; Ind also the higher truth of the seed of prom. 
ise which Israel was to become, and the mtraculous 
seed, which was Christ. Asa seal, it was to authen- 
ticate God’s signature, and confirm his word and 
covenant prom and execute the covenant on 
God’s part, making a conveyance of the blessings to 
those who set their hand to thia seal by faith. Un- 
der the New Testament economy of the same oove- 
nant of grace, after “the seed” had come, the seal 
is adapted to the more spiritual dispensation, though 
it is of the same general import. Jacosus, ‘‘ Notes,” 
vol. i. p. 286.—A. G.] 3 

9. The first laughter mentioned in the Bible is 
that of Abraham, ver. 17. A proof that there is 
nothing evil in the laugh itself. The first weeping 
which is mentioned is the weeping of Hagar in the 
desert (ch. xxi. 16). Both expressions of human 
aa thus appear at first, in a consecrated and 

orm. 7 


10. The Jews deolare that the law of circumci- 
sion is as great as the whole law. The idea is, that 
circumcision is the kernel, and therefore, also, that 
which comprehends the whole law: a. as a separa- 
tion from an impure world; b. ag a consecration to 
God. When they say, it is only on account of cir- 
cumcision that God prayer, and no circumcised 
man can sink to hell, it is just as true, and just as 
false, as the extra iam nulla salue, according as 
it is inwardly or outwardly understood. 

11. We have here the first allusion to slaves who 
were bought with money (ver. 27). Srarxe: “Thus 
it seems, alas! true, that at this time slavery pre- 
vailed, which, indeed, to all appearance, must have 
begun from the Nimrodic dominion. For when men 
have begun to treat their fellow-men as wild beasts, 
after the manner of hunters, they will easily enslave 
those who are thus overcome; and this custom, 
though a a the rights of nature, soon became 
general. en, now, Abraham found this custom in 
existence before his time, he used the same for the 

d of many of these wretched people; he bought 

but ae them to the knowledge of the 
true God, etc. To buy and sell men for evil is sin, 
and opposed both to the natural and divine law (Ex. 
xxi, 2); but to buy in order to bring them to the 
knowledge of the true God is permitted (Lev. xxv. 
44, 45).”—To buy them in order to give them bodily 
and spiritual freedom ie Christ-like. 

12. Stange: “The question arises here, whether 
a foreign servant could be constrained to be circum- 
cised. Some (Clericus, e. o) en and others op- 
pose this opinion. & bins say: If any one 
sbould buy a grown servant of the Cuthites, 
refused to be circumcised, he should sell him again.” 
Maimonides. 

18. Asin the ark of Noab, so in the fact that 
Abraham should circumcise all the male members 


and he | p: 


42} 
of his household, the full biblical significance and 
importance of the household appears in a striking 
way; of the household in its spiritual unity, which 
paper of the Baptists in its abstract individual- 
ity, di : 

14. The promise of blessing which Abraham re- 

iteelf relatively to every believer. His 
life be rich in fruits of bl reaching on 
into eternity. In the abstract sense this avails only 
of Christ (Isa. liii. 10), but therefore in some mens- 
ure of every believer (Mark x. 80). 

15. The word ver. 14 in a typical expression 
contains a fearful and solemn warning against the 
contempt of the sacraments. The signs and seals 
of communion with the Lord and his people are not 
exposed to the treatment of individuals. 
With the proud contempt of the signs of communion, 
the heart and life are separated from the communion 
itaelf, and its blessings and salvation. 

16. The New Testament fulfilment of circumci- 
sion (Rom. ii. 29). If circumcision is the type of the 
new birth, its essential falfilment lies in the birth of 
Christ. The sanctification of birth has reached its 
personal goal in his birth, which is a new birth. But 
Christ must be appropriated by humanity through 
his sufferings. Therefore he was made subject to 
the legal circumcision (Gal. iv. 4), and the perfect 
result of this communion with his brethren, was his 
death upon the cross (Rom. vi. 6; Col. ii. 11, 12), 
In the communion with this death, into which Chrie- 
tians enter with baptism, they become the people 

, ; hi 


of the real circumcision, over against which y 
circumcision, in a religious sense, becomes a cruel 
ing of the body (Phil. iii. 8). 


17. We must distinguish the typical significance 
of our chapter from its historical basis, and bind 
both sides together without confounding them. This 
avails of the twofold circle of the covenant; of the 
name Abraham; of the blessing for hie seed ; of the 
eternity of the covenant; of his sojourn in Canaan, 
and the gift of the land to him for an eternal pos- 
session ; Se a a 
excision. In all these points we distinguish the hi 
torical greatness and spiritual glory of the covenant 
of promise. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal —The visitation of 
Abraham after his trial and waiting.—God’s de- 
lay no actual delay (2 Pet. ii. 9)— establish- 
ment of the covenant between God and Abraham : 
1. The ondition of the establishment of the cov- 
enant (see ch. xv.-ch. xvii. 1); 2. the contents of 
the covenant of promise: the name Abraham; a. in 
the natural sense; 5. in the typical sense; 38. the 
covenant in the wider and narrower sense: 4. the 
covenant-sign.—The new covenant of God in his 
name (El-Shaddai, God of wonders), the basis of the 
new name of believera.—Faith in the miracle is faith 
in that which is divinely new.—The renewed call of 
Abraham: 1. As a confirmation of his calling; 2. as 
the tand 3 ing of it.—The oon- 
tents of the call: Walk before me and be perfect, 
ie, walk before me (in the faith and vision of my 

resence, in grace and miraculous power), 1, so art 
thou blameless (pious, righteous, perfect); 2. eo wilt 
thou be blameless ; 8. so prove it through thy pious 
conduct.—The particular promises of God, w 
are contained in the name Abraham: 1. Acoording 
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to its natural greatness; 2. according to its typical 
glory —The promises of God conditioned through 
the covenant of God.—The two sides in the covenant 
of God.—In the covenant of circumcision. —Circum- 
cision as atype: 1. Of the new birth; 2. of baptism ; 
8. of infant baptism.—Abraham’s laughter.—Abra- 
ham’s intercession for Ishmael.—For missions among 
the Mohammedans.— He will h.—Isaac’s name 
henceforth a name of promise.—The significance of 
this name for the children of God (Ps. cxxvi. 2; 
Luke vii 21)—Abraham’s obedience the. spiritual 
side of circumcision. 

Starke: (derivations of El-Shaddai. More par- 
ticularly upon the biblical anthropomorphisms]. 
The change of names. There is here a glorious 
proof that even the heathen shall come to Christ, 
~ become ba ogee sel eager eee 6. 

ut above all, ) Christ, is to de- 
pssad fron hint (Luke L ee. ix. 5).—U: 
ver. 7. As to the earthly prosperity which 
promised to the natural seed of Abraham, namely, 
the possession of the land of Canaan, the word Hter- 
nal is here used to denote a very long time, s Saar 
however, has still an end (vers. 8, 18, 19; Exod. 
xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17; Jer. xviii. 16), But as to the 
spiritual good which he promised to the spiritual 
seed of Abraham, to all true believers, namely, the 
grace of God, forgiveness of sins, protection and 
blessing in this life, and heavenly glory in the life 
to come, it is surely an eternal, perpetual covenant. 
(Thus also Wordsworth, essentially, and Murphy: 

The phrase, perpetual posseasion, has here two ele- 
ments of meaning—first, that the on in its 
coming form of a certain land, shall last as long as 
the co-existing relations of things are continued ; 
and secondly, that the said possession in all the va- 
riety of its ever grander phases, will last absolutely 
forever, p. 8309.”—A. G.].—Onamer: The covenant 
of grace of God is and one with the new cov- 
enant in Christ({ Jer. xxxi. 33; Isa. liv. 10).—Osran- 
per: Even the children of Christian parenta, born 
dead, or taken away before the reception of baptism, 
are not to be esteemed lost, but blesased.—He intro- 
duces a sacrament which, viewed in itself alone, 
might be regarded as oy i But on 
this very account it typifies, 1. the deep depravity of 
men, in which they are involved from the corruption 
of original sin, since not only some of the members, 
but the whole man, is poisoned, and the member 
here affected in particular as the chief instrument in 
the propagation of the human race. 2. For the 
game reason, it confirms the promise of the increase 
of the race of Abraham. 8. Through this sign God 
intends to distinguish the people of his on 
from all other nations. 4. He represents in it, the 
spiritual circumcision of the heart—the new birth.— 
Upon ver. 14. Cramer: Whoever despises the word 
of God and the sacraments, will not be left unpun- 
ished by God (Isa. vii. 12; Luke vii. 80; 1 Cor. xi. 
80.—MuscuLus: Serah, altho appointed to be 
the royal mother of nations and kings, does not bear 
them to herself, but to Abraham, her own htusband ; 
thus the Church of Christ, espoused to Christ, al- 
though the true royal mother of nations and kings, 
i, e., of all believers, bears them not to herself, but 
to Christ.—Cramer: Although women in the Old 
Testament had no sacrament of circumcision, they 
share in its virtue, through the reception of the 
names, by which they voluntarily subscribe to the 
covenant of God (Isa. xliv. 5).—God is an Almighty 
God, who is not bound to nature.—Ver. 28. As to 


the readiness with which all the servants of Abraham 
suffer themselves to be circumcised, we see at once 
that they must have had already, through the in 
struction of Abraham, some correct knowledge of 
God, since otherwise they could not have understood 
an act which, to mere reason, appears so preposter- 
ous, foolish, and se idr proanetaigita Believing 
householders, who yield themselves in obedience to 
the divine will, shal] have through the divine 
blessing, yielding and docile domestica.—Crawm 
As circumcision was applied to all the members of 
Abraham’s household, so all, t and small, should 
be baptized (Mark x. 14; John iii. 5, 6; Acts xvi. 
15; xvii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 16—As Abraham used no 
delay in the sacrament of circumcision, ever so we 
also should not long defer the baptism of infants. 
Lisco: The essential element of the covenant on 
the part of God is grace; on man’s part, faith (still, 
the grace here receives a concrete expression ina 
definite, gracious promise, and faith likewise in obe- 
dience, and in a definite, significant rendering of obe- 
dience).—Gzriacu: ver. 19, Isaac (‘‘he laughs,” 
or “Sone laughs”), the child of joyful surprise is now 
announced as soon to appear.—Ver. 8. The eternal 
possession stands in stri contrast . A? tran- 
sient, ever-changing place of sojourn, which Canaan 
was, at that time, for Abraham. This land, how- 
ever, which God promises to Abraham and his seed 
for an inheritance, is still at the same time a visible 
pledge, the enclosing shell of the still delicate seed 
or kernel, therefore the prophetic type of the new- 
world, which belongs to the Church of the Lord; 
therefore it is pre-eminently an eternal possession. 
This is true, also, of all divine ordinances, as circum 
cision, the passover, the priesthood, etc., which, 
established in the Old Testament as eternal, are, a8 
to the literal sense, abolished in the New Testament, 
but are in the truest sense spiritually fulfilled — 
CaLwer (Handbuch) upon ver. 1: Walk before me, 
etc. The law and the goepel, faith and works, are 
brought together in this one brief word or sentence. 
Ver. 7. Eternal covenant. Truly, in so far as the spir- 
itual seed of Abraham take the place of the natu- 
ral Israel, and the earthly Canaan is the type of the 
heavenly, which remains the eternal possession of 
all believera.—The female sex, without any external 
sign of the covenant, were yet included in the core- 
nant, and shared its grace, so far as through descent 
or marriage they bélon to the covenant people 
ch. xxxiv, 14 ff. ; Exod. xii. 8; Joel ii. 15, 16)— 
OpER: Ver. 1. This manifestation was give 
to Abraham, when he had now grown old and gray 
in faith, for the hope of the fulfilment of the divine 
promise. How he rebukes and shames us who are 
so easily stumbled and offended, if we do not see st 
once the fulfilment of the divine promises! (Ram- 
bach).—Upon the name Elohim. The same epoch 
which (ch. xvii.) introduces the particular view of 
that economy (Rom. iv. 11, 12), opens also its ur 
versal tendencies and features. What profound d 
vine wisdom and counsel shine in these paradoxes! 
(The foundation, however, of this opposition is laid 
already in ch. xii, 1, and first appears in its decisive, 
complete form in the Mosaic institution of the la¥). 
—vVer. 1. We need to mark more carefully the 
“Tam” of ver 1, because, so many false gods pre 
sent themselves to our hearts, and steal away Ou! 
love (Berleb. Bibel)—Before Abraham was comment 
ed to circumcise himself, the righteousness of faith 
was counted to him, through which he was already 
righteous (Luther).—Although he utters 10 word, 
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hia silence speaks louder than if he had cried in the 
clearest and loudest tones, that he would surely obey 
the word of God (Calvin).—The significance and im- 
og of names, among the Hebrews, especially 

Genesis, —Ver. 5. Abraham is not called the father 
of many nations, because his seed should be sepe- 
rated into different nations, but rather because the dif- 
ferent nations should be united in him (Rom. iv. ; Cal- 
vin).—Ver. 8. The land wherein thou art a stranger. 
The foreigner shall become the r.—Upon 
Ver. 14. connection shows that the reference is 
to the conscious contempt of the sacraments, not to 
those children who, through the guilt of their parents, 
were not circumcised upon the eighth day (Exod. iv. 
4, ff. )}—Ver. 17. Abraham laug In the region 
of unbelief the doubt is of no moment. It has its 
importance in the life of believers, where it pre- 
supposes faith, and leads ag a transition step toa 


SEVENTH 


firmer faith. (There is, however, a twofold kind of 
doubt, without considering what is still a question, 
whether there is any reference to doubt in the text). 
Luther thinks that Christ points to this text (in John 
viii. 56). Then the laughing also is an intimation 
of the overfi joy which filled his heart, and be. 
longs to his spiritual experienees.—Ver. 19. Isaac. 
The name teaches that those who tread in the foot- 
steps of Abraham’s faith, will at times find cause for 
laughter in the rain “ea sudden, and great bless- 
ings they receive. There is reason in God, both for 
weeping and laughter (Roos).—Ver. 23. We see 
how well his house was ordered, since even those 
who were bought with money cheerfully submitted 
to circumcision B Nesplricapres gar ofagbls (Abraham). 
The Almighty , the God who can do all, sees 
all, knows all, he was, is, and will be all, to his 
servants. 


SECTION. 


Abraham in the Oak-Grove of Mamre, and the three Heavenly Men. Hospitality of Abraham. The 
definite announcement of the birth of a Son. Sarah's Doubt. The announcement of the judgmens 


upon Sodom connected with the Promise of the Heir of blessing. 


The Angel of the Lord, or the 


Friend of Abraham and the two angels of deliverance for Sodom. Abraham's intercession for 


Sodom. The destruction of Sodom. Lot's rescus. Lot and his Daughters. 


Moab and Ammon. 


fee 


Cus. XVIII. axp XIX. 


1 And the Lord appeared unto him in the plains of Mamre; and he sat in the tent- 
2 door in the heat of the day; And he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, lo, three men 
stood by him: and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent-door, and 
3 bowed himself toward the ground, And said, My Lord [735% not 137x],’ if now I have 
4 found favor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant: Let a little 
water, I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree 
5 [enjoy the noonday rest]: And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort [stay, strengthen} 
ye your hearts; after that ye shall pass on: for therefore are ye [even] come to your 


6 servant. 


And they said, So do, as thou hast said: And Abraham hastened into the 


tent unto Sarah, and said, Make ready [hasten] quickly three measures of fine meal, 
7 knead s¢, and make cakes upon the hearth. And Abraham ran unto the herd, and 
fetched a calf tender and good, and gave ¢¢ unto a young man [aservant]; and he hasted 


8 to dress it. 


And he’ took butter, and milk, and the calf which he had dressed [caused to 


ae et and set s¢ before them; and he stood* by them under the tree, and they did eat. 
9 And they said unto him, Where ts Sarah thy wife? And he said, Behold, in the 
10 tent. And he said, I will certainly return unto thee according to the time of life‘ 

[return when this time of the next year shall be reached] ; and lo, Sarah thy wife shall tn! have a 


son. And Sarah heard [was hearing] 1¢ in 


11 him [Jehovah]. Now Abraham and Sara 
12 ceased to be with Sarah after the maoner of women. 
herself, sayin 


Nae the tent-door, which [door 


=| old? Is any thing too hard 


was behind 
were old and well stricken in age; and it 
Therefore Sarah laughed within 


g, After Iam waxed old shall I have pleasure, my lord being old [=r] 
13 also? And the Lord said unto Abraham, Wherefore did Sarah laugh 
14 of a surety bear a child, which am [and1I 


saying, Shall 
an 7 


for the Lord? At the time appointed I will return unto thee, according to the time o 
15 life [this time in the next year], and Sarah shall have a son. Then Sarah denied, saying, J 
laughed not; for she was afraid. And he said, Nay; but thou didst laugh. 
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16 And the men rose up from thence, and looked toward Sodom: and Abraham went 
17 with them to bring them on the way. And the Lord® said, Shall I hide from Abre- 
18 ham that thing which I do [win do] ;” Seeing that Abraham shall surely become a 
19 and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him? For I 
know [have chosen} him, that he will [sha] command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the 
20 Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him. And the Lord said, 
Because the cry [of the sins, ch. iv. 10] of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because their 
21 sin is very grievous, I will go down now, and see whether they have done [until a decision] 
altogether * according to the cry of it, which is come unto me; and if not, I will know. 
22 And the men turned their faces from thence, and went toward Sodom: but Abraham 
stood yet before the Lord. 
23 And Abraham drew near [bowing, preying], and said, Wilt thou also destroy the right 
24 eous with the wicked? Peradventure there be fifty nghteous within the city [concealed ia 
the mass]: wilt thou also destroy, and not spare the place for the fifty righteous that are 
25 therein? That be far from thee* to do after this manner, to slay the nghteous with 
the wicked: and that the righteous should be as the wicked [that it is all one both to the right 
cous atid the wicked], that be far from thee: Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 
26 And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then I will spare 
27 all the place for their sakes. And Abraham answered and said, Behold now [once] I 
have taken upon me to speak [tosay] unto the Lord, which am bué dust and ashes. 
28 Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous: wilt thou destroy all the city 
for lack of five? And he said, if I find there forty and five, I will not destroy sé 
-29 And he spake unto him yet again, and said, Peradventure there shall be forty found 
there [ifone should search for them]. And he said, I will not do [will leave off to do} 1¢ for forty’s 
30 sake. And he said «unto him, Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak; Per 
adventure there shall thirty be found there. And he said, I will not do s¢ if I find 
31 thirty there. And he said, Behold nowI have taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord: Peradventure there shall be twenty found there. And he said, I will not destroy 
32 t¢ for twenty’s sake, And he said, Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet 
but this once: Peradventure there shall be ten found there. And he gaid, I will not 
33 destroy ¢t¢ for ten’s sake. And the Lord went his way, as soon as he had Jeft commu 
ing with Abraham: and Abraham returned unto his place. 
Cu. XIX. 1 And there came two’ angels to Sodom at even; and Lot sat [was sitting] in 
the gate of Sodom: and Lot seeing them, rose up to meet them; and he bowed himself 
2 with his face toward the ground; And he said, Behold now, my lords,” turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant's house, and tarry all night, and wash your feet, and ye 
rise up early, and go on your ways. And they said, Nay; but we will abide in the 
3 street all night. And be pressed upon them greatly; and they turned in unto him, 
and entered into his house; and he made them a feast [literally, a banquet}, and did bake 
unleavened bread, and they did eat. 
4 But before they lay down, the men of the city, eves the men of Sodom, compassed 
the house round, both old and young, all the people, from every quarter [all collected]: 
5 And they called unto Lot, and said unto him, Where are the men which came in to 
6 thee this night? bring them out unto us, that we may know them. And Lot went out 
7 at the door unto them, and shut the door after him, And said, I pray you, brethren, do 
8 not so wickedly. Behold now, I have two daughters which have not known man; 
let me, I pray you, bring them out unto you, and do ye to them as is good in your eyes: 
only unto these men do nothing; for therefore came they under the shadow [and protection] 
9 of my roof [thecross-beams or rafters of the house]. And they said, Stand back. And they 
said agatn, This one fellow came in to sojourn, and he will needs be a judge:* now 
will we deal worse with thee, than with them. And they pressed sore upon the maz, 
10 even Lot, and came near to break the door. But the men put forth their hand, and 
11 pulled Lot into the house to them, and shut to the door. And they smote the men that 
were at the door of the house with blindness [dassling blindcesees}, both small and great; 80 
that they wearied themselves to find the door. 
12 And the men said unto Lot, Hast thou here [inthecity] any besides? son-in-law 
and thy sons, and thy daughters, and whatsoever thou hast in the city, bring them out 
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13 of this place: For we will destroy‘ this place, because the cry of them [the ontory of their 
sins] is waxen great before the face of the Lord; and the Lord hath sent us to destroy it. 

14 And Lot went out and spake unto his sons-in-law, which married his daughters,* and 
said, Up, get you out of this place; for the Lord will destroy [asa destroyer] this city 
But he seemed as one that mocked * unto his sons-in-law [Lather : he was ridiculous in their eyes]. 

15 And when the morning arose, then the angels hastened Lot, saying, Arise, take 
thy wife, and thy two daughters, which are here [are found and resoved]; lest thou be con 

16 sumed in the iniquity [the visitation for the iniquity] of the city. And while he lingered,’ 
the men laid hold upon his hand, and upon the hand of his wife, and upon the hand of 
his two daughters; the Lord being merciful unto him: and they brought him forth, 
and set him without the city. 

17 And it came to pass, when they had brought them forth abroad [into the open country], 
that he eaid, Escape for thy life [thy sow}; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in 

18 all the plain [valley-region] ; escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed. And Lot 
said unto them [the two passing from him; between whom Jehovah had revealed himself], Oh, not 80, 

19 my Lord!*® Behold now, thy servant hath found grace in thy sight, and thou hast 
magnified thy mercy, which thou hast showed unto me, in saving my life; and I cannot 

20 escape to the mountain, lest some [the] evil take me, and I die: Behold now this city 
ts near to flee unto, and it ¢s a little one: Oh let me escape thither! (ts it not a little 

21 one?) and my soul [throngh its exemption] shall live. And he said unto him, See, I have 
accepted® thee concerning this thing also, that I will not overthrow this city, for the 

22 which thou hast spoken. Haste thee, escape thither; for I cannot do anything till 
thou be come thither; therefore the name of the city was called Zoar [smaliness]. 

23, 24 The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot entered’*® into Zoar. Then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven; 

25 And he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, 
and that which grew upon the ground. 

26 But his wife looked back from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt. 

27 And Abraham gat up early in the morning to the place where he stood before the 

28 Lord: And he locked toward (2975) Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a 
furnace [}me-kilns or metal-farnaces. The earth iteelf burned as an oven |. 

29 And it came to pass when God [Elohim] destroyed the.cities of the plain, that God 
remembered Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, when he over- 
threw the cities in the which Lot dwelt. 

30 And Lot went up out of Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and his two daughters 
with him; for he feared to dwell in Zoar: and he dwelt in a cave, he and his two 

31 daughters. And the firstborn said unto the younger [smaller], Our father is old, and 
there is not a man [besides] in the earth to come in unto us, after the manner of all the 

32 earth: Come, let us make our father drink wine, and we will lie with him, that we may 

33 preserve seed of our father. And they made their father drink wine that night: and 
the firstborn went in and lay with her father; -and he perceived not [was not ine conscious 

34 state] when she lay down, nor when she arose. And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that the firstborn said unto the younger, Behold, I lay yesternight [nights] with my 
father: let us make him drink wine this night also; and go thou in, and lie with him, 

35 that we may preserve seed of our father. And they made their father drink wine that 
night also; and the younger arose and lay with him; and he perceived not when she 

36 lay down, nor when she arose. Thus were both the daughters of Lot with child by 

37 their father. And the firstborn bare a son, and called his name Moab [from the father; or 
seed of the father ; son of my father; brother and eon}: the same 1s the father of the Moabites unto 

38 this day. And the younger, she also bare a son, and called his name Ben-ammi [éon of 
say people, son and brother]: the same #3 the father of the children of Ammon [= Ben-ammen | 
unto this day. 


(* Ch. XVIII. ver. 3.—The versions vary, some reading one form and some the other. The Septuagint has Képece, 
Valg. ree So also the Syriac and Onkelos. The Masoretic text, therefore, is preferable to that used in our ver- 

2 Ver. &—He, i.e. Abraham.—A. GQ.) 

i Ver. 8.—was standing.—A. G.) 
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8 Ver. 14.—Heb., SRE ete Uh Rete: Fe Oherereens rope re Serene seo Lake L 87.—A. G.]} 


@ Ver. 17.—Jehovah.—A. G. 

7 Ver. 18.—Lit., Iam doing, am about to do—aA. G.} 
{® Ver. 2L—Heb. whether they have made completeness, 
[° Ver. 25.—mb>r, abominable.—A. G.] 

(? Ch. XIX. ver. 1.—two of the angels.—A. G.] 
(? Ver. 


or to a consummation.—A. G.) 


2.—"35N - Not the same form which Abraham uses.—A. G.) 


(? Ver. 9.—OiDw ODS, will he always be judging.—A. G.] 


(* Ver. 
§ Ver. 
fc Ver. 
1 Ver. 


(* Ver. 18.—"97% . O Lord.—A. G.) 
® Ver. 21.—have li, thy face.—A. G.) 
{'* Ver. 25. Heb and fot came unio.—A. G.) 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. It is evident that these two chapters form but 
one section: the first verse of the xixth chapter forms 
the direct continuation of the previous narrative. 

e connection of this chapter with the preceding 

twofold, and very close. This forms the more 
complete unfolding of the promise, ch. xvii. 21, and 
the friendly mtercourse which Jehovah here holds 
. With the patriarch is the direct fruit of the symboli- 
cal purification of himself and his house through the 
rite of circumcision, ch, xvii. 28-27. Thus purifi 
the way was open for this friendly appearance an 
fellowship.—A. G.] The modern criticism attributes 
this section to the Jehovistic enlargement, and finds 
it necessary, therefore, to xix. 29, as an Elo- 
histic interpolation, which, in the original writing 
must have immediately followed ch. xvii, (KNoBEL, p. 
166). But there are the same strong internal rea- 
sons why the name Elohim should appear in ch. 
xix. 29, as there are that ch. xvii. 1, should speak of 
Jehovah, and afterwards of Elohim. In this section, 
however, Jehovah appears in all other passages. The 
complete theophany of God corresponds to the com- 
pleted promise of Isaac, the bearer of the covenant; 
and in this completed form of revelation he is Jeho- 
vah. But the announcement of the judgment upon 
paaes and whprecabierh vor Mean, connected with 

© promise 0 blessing. The judgment 
itself, also, is a judgment of Jehovah; for, 1. The 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, through a fiery 
judgment, is an end of the world upon a small scale, 
with which the necessity, for that constant revelation 
of salvation, for the — . a world, whose founda- 
tion was now being laid, is clearly apparent. 2. With 
the firm confirmation of the father of the faithful in 
the future of his believing race, his relations to the 
world must also be actually and clearly defined, i. e., 
Abraham must prove his faith in his love, mercy, 
and his intercessions for Sodom also.- 8. In the 
founding of this believing race, the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, as a judgment of Jehovah, 
stands as a solemn warning for Abraham and his 
children, and through them for the world im all ages. 
The Dead sea could not remain without significance 
for the dwellers in Canaan. 4. Even the issue of the 
history of Lot belongs to the history of the com- 
pleted promise ; not only the position of Lot, inter- 
mediate between Abraham and Sodom, nor even his 
exemption and safety, which he owes to Abraham’s 
intercession, and his once better conduct, nor, on the 
other hand, the danger, terrors, losses, want, and 
moral disgrace into which he was betrayed through 
his worldly mind and his unbelief; but the issue of 
the history of Lot, his full separation from the theo- 
cratic obligations and privileges, and the descent 


4 


from him of the Moabites and Ammonites, who were 
related to the Jews, and yet alien to them, belong 
also to the full presentation of the antithesis between 
the house of Abraham and the people of Sodom. 
5. The abominations of Sodom, moreover, not only 
find a bright contrast in the consecrated marriage 
of Abraham and Sarah, but even a contrast in the 
incest with which the household of Lot was stained 
(see Introduction).—Knobel finds contradictions here 
which have no existence; e. g., between ch. xviii 
12 and xvii. 17; between the recapitulation, ch. xix. 
29, and the whole narrative of the overthrow of 
Sodom. He remarks upon the narrative, that the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is not, in his 
view, a natural event, but a divine judgment, like 
the flood. He explains the narrative of the impure 
origin of the Moabites and Ammonites by a reference 
to the odious Jewish motives. In answer to this 
Keil refers to Deut. ii. 9, 19, according to which 
Israel should not possess the land of these two na- 
tions on the ground of their descent from Lot, and 
remarks, they were first excluded from a position 
among the Lord’s people, on account of their un- 
saat conduct towards Israel (Deut. xxiii, 4 ff.) 
Knobel here fails to recollect, that so far as the race 
of tbe chosen Judah is concerned, it was derived from 
an impure connection of Judah with his daughter-in- 
law, Thamar, just as in the remark, that the Jews 
gloried in the beauty of their ancestress, he failed 
to remember that Leah is especially described as not 
beautiful. He holds, that this narrative has an his- 
torical support, in the terrible fate of the valc of 
Siddim ; but as to the rest, it is a pure mythical 
statement. [Aside from the fact that this supposi- 
tion of the mythological character of the narrative 
overlooks the opposition referred to in the following 
sentence, it overlooks, also, the historical basis for 
this narrative in ch. xiii. 18, the close connection 
with the subsequent history, and the whole moral 
bearing and use of this history in both the Old and 
New Testaments.—A. G.] Of the two sides or 
aspects of the history, the prominent side, viz., the 
opposition between the manifestation of God to 
Abraham, and the judgment upon Sodom, is thus 
not properly estimated. 

2. This Fae may be ery Ease as crt 
ing parts: 1. The appearance of Jehovah in 
vale ceove of Mamre, and the promise of the birth 
of Isaac (ch. xviii. 1-15); 2. the revelation of the 
approaching judgment upon Sodom and Gomorrah 
to Abraham, and Abraham’s intercessory praye 
vers, 16-83); 3. the entrance of the two angels into 

dom, and the complete manifestation of the cor 
ruption of the Sodomites, in opposition to the better 
conduct of Lot (ch. xix. 1-11); 4. the comparative 
unfitness of Lot for salvation, bis salvation with diffi 
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culty, and the entrance of the judgment (vers. 12- 
29); 5. the departure of Lot, and his ae 
(ver. 30-38). 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL 


1. The completed manifestation and promise of 
~God in the oak-grove of Mamre (ch. xviii. 1-15). 
—The Lord appeared unto him.*—Both the 
reality of the manifestation, on the one hand, and 
the seeing in vision on the other, appear in the clear- 
est and moet distinct form in the history. The ele- 
ments which belong to the vision appear first at the 
very beginning: he lifted up his eyes and 
looked; then, further, in the departure of Jehovah 
from Abraham (ch. xviii. 88); and in his reappear- 
ance to Lot (ch. xix. 17). The objective element is 
seen especially in the threefold character of the 
manifestation, in the transaction between Jehovah 
and Sarah, and in the history of the two angels in 
Sodom ; especially in the assaulta of the Sodomites 
upon them. But the peculiarities serving to in- 
troduce these wonderful objective facts, lie partly 
in the peculiar character of the history, as the narra- 
tive of a vision, partly in its symbolic statements, 
and partly in its peculiar ghostly form. The de- 
straction of Sodom and Gomorrah is near; for them 
the ing of the world has come. It is a prelade 
of the last day, in which the ic appearance is 
entirely natural, and is introduced through an inner 
and spiritual anticipation of the judgment itself, in 
those who seek to resist ite influence, by indulgence 
in wicked, or, as in the case of the Sodomites, in 
abominable, courses. Delitzach thinks that Abra- 
ham recognized the unity of the God of revelation, 
in the appearance of the three men. As to this, see 
the remarks upon the Angel of the Lord, ch. xii. 
He adds: ‘One should compare the imitations of 
this original history the heathen. Jupiter, 
Mercury, and Neptune, visit an old man, by name 
Hyricus, in the Boeotian city Loy ie he prepares 
them a feast, and, though childless hitherto, receives 
@ son in answer to his prayer (Ovid's ‘ Fast.,’ v. 494, 
ete.).” And then, further, the heathen accompani- 
ment to ch. xix.: “Jupiter and Mercury are jour- 
neying as men; only Philemon and Baucis, an aged, 
childless wedded pair, receive them, and these, 
therefore, the gods rescue, bearing them away with 
themselves, while they turn the inhospitable region 
lying around the hospitable hut into a pool of water, 
and the hut itself into a temple (Ovid’s Metam., viii. 
611 ff.).” But the essential distinction between our 
ideal facts and these myths, lies in this, that while 
the first lie in the centre of history as causal facta or 
forces, having the most sacred and real historical re- 
salts, these latter lie simply on the border ground of 
mythology. [How completely and thoroughly these 
words dispose of the whole mythical supposition in 
this as in other cases.—A. G.]—In the heat of the 
day—‘“The dinner hour, when they took their 
principal meal (ch. xliii. 16, 25; 1 Kings, xx. 16) and 
their accustomed rest (2 Sam. iv. 5). Vonnry 
(Trevels, I. p. 314) says the Arab, when he takes his 
meal, sits at the door of his tent, in order to observe 
and invite those who are passing; and BuRKHARDT 


* (The Lord appeared, but the appearance was in the 
form of three men or angels. There may be, as Words- 
wer th surest Dee y certiite ot oe the divine ace dA 
an intimation @ of persons; perha C) 
doctrine of the Trinity.—A. G.) ; os 
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(Arabian Proverbe, p. 381 f.), it is a custom in 
the East to eat before the door and to invite toa 
share in the meal every passing stranger of respect- 
able appearance.” Knobel.—And bowed himself 
to the ground—dAbraham instantly recognizes 
among the three, the one whom he addresses as the 
Lord in a religious who afterwards appears as 
Jehovah, and was clearly distinguished from the t 

accompan angels, ch. xix. 1. [The original He 
brew word is used to denote both civil and religious 
homage. The word itself, therefore, cannot deter 
mine whether Abraham intended by his bowing to 
express religious homage, though it is probable that 
he did.—A.G.] ‘They are three,” Delitzsch says, 
“because of the threefold object of their mission, 
which had not only a promising, but also a punitive, 
and saving character.” inst this interpretation, 
however, is the fact that Jehovah not only 
speaks the promise, but sends the judgment also 
upon Sodom, and that not one, but both oon- 
ducted the rescue of Lot. “If there lies,” says De- 
litzsch, farther, “in the fact that God appears in the 
three angels, a trinitarian reference, which the old 
painters were accustomed to express, by giving to 
each of the three the glory which is the characteris- 
tic sign of the divine nature, still the idea that the 
Trinity is represented in the three is in every point 
of view untenable.” The germ of the doctrine of 
the Trinity lies, indeed, not in the three forms, but 
ag in the opposition between the heavenly nature 
of Jehovah and his form of manifestation upon the 
earth in the midst of the two angels, i. e., in this 
well-defined, clearly-appearing duality.—If now I 
have found favor. Knobel and Delitzsch differ in 
the explanation of the N2"DN, etc. (Knobel: “If I 
have still found favor,” ¢. ¢., may it still be the case.) 
We agree with the supposition that Abraham uses 
the expression in his prayer, out of the consciousness 
that he had already found favor, ¢. ¢., that his ex- 
pression presupposes a covenant-relation between 
himself and Jehovah. The cordial invitation is in 
this case far more than oriental hospitality, but still 
Abraham uses the human greeting, as the heavenly 
forms wear the appearance of human travellers.— 
And wash your feet.—This is the first concern 
of the pilgrim in the East, when he enters the house 
after treading the sandy, dusty ways, with nothing 
but sandals. They were to rest themselves under 
the ttee, leaning upon the hand in the oriental man- 
ner.*—A morsel of bread.—A modest description 
of the sumptuous meal which he had prepared for 
them. His humble and pressing invitation, his 
modest description of the meal, his zeal in its prepa- 
ration, his standing by to serve those who were eat- 
ing, are picturesque traits of the life of faith as it 
here reveals itself, in an exemplary hospitality. 
“According to the custom still in use among the: 
Bedouin sheiks (comp. Lang, ‘“‘ Manners and Cus- 
toms,” II. p. 116), Abraham prepared, as soon as 
possible, from the cakes made by his wife from three 
seahs [About three pecks. A seah was about the 
third part of an ephah; the ephah was cqual to ten 
omers, and the omer about five pints. Murphy.— 
A. G.] of fine meal, and baked under the avhes 
(mi33, unleavened cakes, baked upon hot, round: 


* (“For therefore are ye assay cy me occasion to 
offer you my hospitality.” 166.—A. G.] 


Kern, p. 166. 
(‘Their coming wasof God. Fie recognized in ita di- 
be call a his Spospitality..” Jacosts, ‘* Notes,” vol. i. 
p-9.—A. G. 
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stones), and a tender calf,* with butter and milk, or 
curdled milk (Kwong: : Cream), a very rich and 
 eipenega rane Ramer Keil.—And he stood by 
them.—({ Wordsworth here calls attention to the 
points of resemblance between this history and that 
of Zaccheus, Luke, xix. 4, 6, 8, 9, and then says 
with great beauty and force: “ This seems to be one 
of the countless instances where, in the tissue of the 
Holy Scriptures, the golden threads of the Old Tes- 
tament are interwoven with those of the New, and 
fo:m, as it were, one whole. p.84.—A.G.] “This 
is the custom still in the Eastern countries, The 
Arab sheik, if he has respected guests, does not 
sit in order to eat with them, but stands in order to 
wait upon them.” (Saaw, “ Travels,”’ p. 208; Bucx- 
incHam, “ Mesop ia,” p. 28 ; and Sgxrzxn, ‘ Trav- 
els,” I. p. 400, etc.) Knoble.—And did eat. 
—In Judges, xiii. 16. the Angel of Jehovah refuses 
to eat. Knobel regards it as a mark of distinction 
to Abraham, that these heavenly m ers should 
eat. Since the two angels were entertained by Lot 
in Sodom, it would appear that the peculiar reception 
of the meal should be ascribed in a special sense to 
them. This, however, does not remove the difficulty, 
in the fact, that those coming from heaven should 
eat earthly food. The supposition of Neumann, that 
it is all a dream up to ver. 16, is refuted by the 
whole tenor of the narrative, but especially by the 
history of the entertainment of the two angels by 
Lot. Joszpuus, “ Antiq.,” i. 11, 2, Philo, the Tar- 
gums, and the Talmud, explain the eating as a mere 
appearance. TERTULLIAN, on the contrary (“ Adv. 
Marc.,” iii. 9), holds to a temporary incarnation. 
Delitzsch and Keil [So also Jacobus, after Kurtz, re- 
ferring to John i. 14; Phil. ii 7; Luke, xxiv. 44.— 
A. G.] agree with him, and both refer to the eating 
of the risen Saviour with his disciples. But the 
idea of a temporary incarnation in a peculiar sense, 
is an extremely anthropomorphic, and not well- 
grounded, assumption; and the bodily nature of the 
glorified Christ, of whom Augustin says: “that he 
ate is a fruit of his power, not of his necessity,” 
guod manducavit, potestatis futt non egestatis, is not 
to be identified with the form of the manifestation 
of the angels. But Delitzsch gives still another 
explanation. ‘The human form in which they ap- 
peared, was a representation of their invisible nature, 
and thus they ate, as we of the fire, it consumes 
or eats) all (Justin, Dial. cum h., ch. 84).” 

here may be here an intimation of the mysterious 
fact, that the spiritual world is mighty fn its mani- 
festations, and overcomes the material, according to 
the figurative expression of Augustin: The thirst- 
ing earth absorbs the water in one way, the burning 
rays of the sun in another; that from want, this by 
power. |‘ Aliter absorbet terra aquam siliens, aliter 
solis radius candens: illa indigentia, iste eee 
Thus BaumGARTEN: That the angels could eat lies 
‘in their pneumatic nature, for the spirit has power 
‘over matter; that they did eat here is the very high- 
-est act of this divine sojourn or rest in the home of 
Abraham, p. 206.—A. G.}—Which was behind 
him.—The Angel of the Lord was placed with his 
iback towar is the door of the tent. But it greatly 
‘strengthens the real objective character of the mani- 
festation, that Sarah also hears, and indeed hears 
‘doubting, the promise of the Angel.—Aooording 


‘*# (Flegh-meat wag ne 
e P- 


ordinary 
end busx, Notes, vol. 286.—A. G.) 


fare, Bee Pict. Bible, | i 


to the time of life.*—‘‘ The time of returning to 
life,” is the return of the same time in the next year. 
Time returns to life again apparently in the similar 
appearances of nature. Thus one form of time in 
nature expires after another, and caiege vig mia 
again in the next year.—Wherefore did 
laugh.— Although Sarah only laughed within herself, 
and behind Jehovah and the tent door, yet Jehovah 
observed it. Her later denial (aithough, indeed, she 
had not laughed aloud) and her fear, prove that her 
h proceeded from a bitter and doubting heart. 
Kell, however, is too severe when he says “that her 
laugh must be viewed as the laugh of eae bi and 
Delitzsch, when he describes it as the scoff of doubt. 
It is sufficient that there is a distinction between her 
laughing and that of Abraham. The Scripture says 
(Heb. xi. 11) that she was a believer in the promise, 
and the fact of her conception is the evidence of he 
faith. [It thus becomes evident that one object in 
this manifestation, the drawing out and completing 
the faith of has been accomplished. The 
questien, Is anything too hard for the Lord? is the 
same which the angel Gabriel used when announcing 
to Mary the birth of Jesus. Mary bowed in faith, 
while Sarah laughs in doubt. But the words bere 
used, with the reproof administered to her laugh, 
seem to have called out and strengthened ‘her faith. 
See WorpswortH, p. 84; Baum@arren, p. 207.— 
A.G.] [Delitzsch closes his exposition of this pas- 
with the suggestive words: ‘‘ This confidential 
fellowship of Jehovah with the patriarch corresponds 
to that of the risen Lord with his disciples. The 
patriarchal time is more evangelic than the time of 
the law. As the time before the law, it is the type 
of the time after the law,” p. 285.—A. G. ] 
2. The announcement of the judgment upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and Abraham's iatercessory 
ayer (vers, 16-32).—And the men rose up 
from thence.}—The travellers depart from Hebron 
in the direction of Sodom, é. 4, over the mountain to 
the valley of the Jordan. Abraham accompanies 
them. There is a wonderful union of the state of 
visions and of the actual outward life. We do not 
forget that this condition was habitual in the life of 
our Lord, and that it is reflected in the history of 
Peter (Acta, xii. 11, 12) as it is also in that of Paul. 
According to tradition, Abraham accompanied them 
as far as “the place Caphar-Barucha, from whence 
Paula looked through a deep ravine to the Dead 
Sea,” “the solitude and Jands of Sodom.” Eobix- 
son thinks this is probably the present village Bni 
Na‘im, about one and a half hours easterly from 
Hebron [“ Bib. Researches,” vol. ii. p. 189.—A. 6.] 
(Von Ravumes, “ Palestine,” p. 188).—Shall I hide 
from Abraham.—The reason why God would ar 
nounce to Abraham, beforehand, the judgment upon 
Sodom, is given in the following words. There is at 
first great regard to the excellence of Abrabam, but 
connected with this, however, a reference to his 
destination as the father of the people of promise; 
he must understand the judgments of God in the 


* (Literally, living time. Murray: “& the 
ae ~ ates when child comes to manifest P 
- [Jacob king note h the connection 
t (Jacobus has a gator: g@ no wir soe 8 euiy the 
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world, because he must understand the redemption. 
[All the principles of the divine providence in its 


relations to the sins of men appear here; his for- | 


bearance and patience, his constant notice, the 
deciding test, and the strictness and righteousness 
of the judgment, and hence Abraham is told here, 
that these same principles might operate upon the 
minds of the people of God in all ages.—A. G.] 
For the judgment cannot be understood without the 
redemption, nor the redemption without the judg- 
ment. The “natural event” of Knobel thus be- 
comes to Abraham and his children, a divinely-com- 
preberded event, aud cannot remain a dark mystery ; 
it presupposes its spiritual and moral significance. 
But on this account especially, the event, as a judg- 
ment, is of peculiar importance, in order that, like 
every following ppaegee it may prove @ monitory 
example to the house of Abraham—the people of 
God.—For I have known him.—Luther, follow- 
ing the Vulgate, J know that he, ec. Thus the 
good behavior of Abraham is (in an Arminian way) 
made the cause of the divine knowledge. But the 
72> is opposed to this. The knowledge of Jebo- 
vah is fore-determined, like rpoyiwdéoxew, Rom. vili. 
29, and thus one with the é«AéyeoSa:, Ep, i. 4. 
Kxri: “In preventing love he sees (33°), as in 
Amos, iii. 2; Hosea, xiii. 5,” which, however, can- 
not be included in the mere acknowledgment of 
Abraham. [The word includes knowledge and love. 
See Pa. i. 6; xxxi.8; 1 Cor. viii. 8; xiii. 12. Baum- 
GARTEN, p. 208.—A. G.] Kurtz explains this pas- 
sage strangely. God has given the possession of the 
land to Abraham, therefore he would be sure of his 
consent in this arrangement as to a part of the land. 
Krit: “The destruction of Sodom and the neigh- 
boring cities should serve as an enduring monument 
of the divine punitive righteousness, in which Israel 
should have constantly before its eyes the destruc- 
tion of the godless, Finally, Jehovah unveils to 
Abraham, in the clearest manner, the cause of this 
destruction, that he might not only have a clear and 
perfect conviction of the justice of the divine pro- 
cedure, but also the clear view that when the meas- 
are of iniquity was full, no intercession could avert 
the judgment. It is both for the instruction and 
warning of his descendants.” But still more cer- 
tainly, also, at first, to give occasion to the prayer 
of Abraham, and thus show to his children what 
position they must take in to all the threaten- 
ing judgments of God upon the world—The ory 

Sodom.—lIt is right to refer to ch. iy. 10 for the 
explanation of these words, and hence the cry which 
is meant is the cry of sins for vengeance or punish- 
ment. Outbreaking offences against the moral na- 
ture, as murder lusts, especially unnatural lusts, 
abuse and pain nature, and so to speak, force from 
it a cry of necessity, which sounds throughout the 
world and ascends to heaven.* The infamy of 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the world, is not excluded 
from this tendency and result, but forms only the 
reflex, or one element of the cry. The "3 gives the 
strongest emphasis to the utterance. [Baumgarten 
and Keil render it indeed. The cry of Sodom, in- 
deed it is great—their sin, indeed it is very grievous. 
But the usual force of the "2, for, because, gives a 
good sense. It is for or because the cry is such 
that the Lord comes down to teat and punish.—A. G.] 


* (It is the moral demand which sin makes for punish- 
ment. Buau : “ Notes,” vol. i. p. 297.—A. G.] 


—I will down now.—The anthropomorphic 
ression includes also a divine thought or purpose. 
Jehoyah could not be uncertain whethee the cry of 
Sodom and Gomorrah contained the truth, but it 
was still a question whether Sodom, by its conduct 
against the last deciding visitation of God, would 
show that its corruption placed it beyond any help 
or salvation. The translation of Luther, “ whether 
it has done according to the cry,” does not meet the 
demands of the text. It must become evident 
h its last trial, whether it has reached the 

limit of the long-suffering patience of God. Thus it 
is not ially to convince himself, but to introduce 
the decision. According to Delitzsch and Keil, 
the >> must be taken as a noun, as in Isa. x. 28, 
not ag an adverb, as Exod. xi 1, “M52 MWY, to 
bring to an end, here to denote the most extreme 
corruption, in other pa used to express the 
utmost severity of punishment (Nah. i. 8 f.; Jer. 
iv. 27; v. 10).” Keil—I will know.—A sublime, 
fearful expression of the fact, that Jehovah will at 
last introduce for the godless a decisive test, which 
according to their situation is a temptation, the 
judgment which in their case hardens, and the judg- 
ment for the oe It will issue at the last, as 
they themselves have decided. Patience and anger 
both have definite, sharp limits. —And the men.— 
The two angels who accompanied Jehovah in the 
form of men. It is observable that here it is the 
men simply, and then in ch. xix. 1 it is the two an- 
gels. is order presupposes a very clear conscious- 
ness as to the distinction between the one chief 
person and his two companions; a distinction which 
Delitzsch misses, according to his view of the Angel 
of the Lord. Here, also (ver. 22), the two angels 
disappear, as they go farther, while Jehovah remains 
at the place, in the Angel of the Lord; in (ch. xix. 
17) on the contrary, the two angels receive an in- 
crease through an undefined, but evident, new 
appearance of Jehovah. It is with reference to the 
later assault of the Sodomites, that the angels are 
here described as men. Their departure to Sodom 
is in fulfilment of the word of Jehovah: I will know. 
They depart to introduce the final decision. They 
depart, but Abraham remains standing before Jeho- 
vah, upon that height whence the vale of Sodom 
could be seen (ch. xix. 17), and addresses himself 
to prayer. The Jewish conjecture, that Jehovah 
remains standing before Abraham, is a wretched 
way of bettering the connection, which presupposes 
the distinction between the one Jehovah and the two 
angels before Jehovah.—And Abraham drew 
near.—The 3" designates especially the nearness 
to Jehovah, and more especially the venturesome 
[Rather the bold. Heb. iv. 16; x. 22.—A. G.], me- 
diating nearness in the priestly and believing dispo- 
sition which the prayer implies and contains (Jer. 
xxx. 21). That Abraham in his prayer thought 
especially of Lot, is evident, but that he in ed 
for Lot only, is an assumption which wrongs not 
only the divine thought of this prayer but the text 
itself. Abraham would not then have ceased with 
the number ten, and his prayer also would have 
taken the form of an ambiguous circumlocution. 
Keil is correct in his remark against Kurtz, Abra. 
ham appeals in his prayer, not to the grace of the 
covenant, but to the righteousness of Jehovah. But 
he is incorrect when he rejects the position of Cal- 
vin: ‘Common mercy towards the five nations” 
impels Abraham to his prayer, and on the contrary 
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brings into prominence the love springing from 
faith; for the one of these does not exclude the 
other. Luther admirably explains his heartfelt de- 
sire: ‘‘He asks six times, and with so great ardor 
and affection, so urgently, that in the very great and 
breathless interest with which he pleads for the 
miserable cities, he seems as if ng foolishly.” 
In the transactions of Abraham with God, the ~~ 
ing earnesiness on the part of Abraham, and the 
forbearance on the part of Jehovah, stand out in 
clear relief. Abraham goes on from step to step, 
Jehovah grants him step by step, without once going 
before his requests. He thus draws out from Abra- 
bam the measure and intensity of his priestly spirit, 
while Abraham, on his side, ever wins a 
insight as to the judgment of God upon Sodom, and 
as to the condition of Sodom itself.—Zhe firet prayer 
or petition, Foolish, apparently presuming in form, 
sacred as to its matter! God, as he has known him 
as the righteous one, must remain the same in his 
righteousness, and cannot, in any exercise of his 
unitive providence, separate his almighty power 
om his righteousness. Lg ela is a pious syllo- 
ism. Major proposition: Jeho cannot sweep 
ie the Hoktonas with the wicked. (The emphasis 
lies upon the sweeping away. The prayer itself 
proves that the righteous suffer through the wicked, 
indeed, with him and for him.) The minor premise: 
there might be fifty righteous ones in Sodom, ¢. ¢., 
righteous, guiltless in reference to this destructive 
judgment. Innocent children are indeed not intend- 
ed here, but guiltless adults, who might form some 
proportionate counterpoise to the rest. Zhe conclu- 
sion: If it should be thus, the judge of the world 
could not destroy the cities, for righteousness is not 
the non plus ultra of strength, but power conditions 
and limits itself through right. Fifty righteous, five 
twice five ?] in each city (the singular is used here 
use Sodom represents all the five cities, or the 
pentapolis appears as one city, whose character and 
destiny is decided in the conduct of Sodom) of the 
povepor would be sufficient salt to save the city. 
ve is the number of freedom, of moral develop- 
ment.—Second petition. The lowly, humble form of 
the second prayer, corresponds with the bold form 
of the first, for Abraham has now heard that Jeho- 
vah will spare it for the sake of fifty—I have 
taken upon me (ventured) to speak unto the 
Lord.—This is not merely to pray unto the Lord. 
He has ventured the undertaking, to exert a definite 
influence upon Jehovah, &¢., on the supposition of a 
moral and free relation, boldly he has ventured to 
speak to him, although uncalled.—Which am but 
dust and ashes.—De.itzscu: “In his origin dust, 
and ashes at the end.” Notwithstanding this crea- 
ture nature, he has still ventured to place himself in 
his personality over against the personality of Jeho- 
vah. He has taken the step of faith across the 
Rabicon, from the blind, creaturely subjection to 
Jehovah, into the free kingdom of his love—Per- 
adventure there shall lack five.—He does not 
say: Peradventure there are five and forty righteous, 
but clings to the divine concession. If it is as thou 
hast said, then the want of five cannot be decisive. 
The forty-five will compensate for the want of five. 
—Third petition. Since he knew now that Jehovah 
would not insist upon the five, he descends at once 
to the forty, and urges still that the righteous ven- 
geance should be restrained for their sakes until 
perhaps they might be found. Still from this point 
on he ventures only to make the supposition, per- 


adventure there are so many righteous there, with- 
out expressly to it the inference: wilt thou 
not spare, etc. ’—Fourth petition. But now, after 
the number forty is all Abraham feels that he 
can take a bolder step, before which, however, he 
prays that Jehovah would not be angry. Jehovah 
had twice yielded the five; he now comes to thirty, 
and prays that he would at once yield the ten.— 
Fifth petition. The compliance of Jehovah with 
his requests emboldens him. Thus he excuses his 
boldness this time by the mere consistency of his 
words, as he comes down to twenty.—Sizth petition. 
He would venture only one more request, and that 
not without the deprecatory prayer: Oh, let not 
the Lord be angry.—He ceases with the ten, since 
less than two men to each city could not avail to 
tarn away the destructive judgment. But great os 
the interceding Abraham appears in his bold, per 
sistent progress in his petitions, he appears equall 
great in ceasing when he did, although the tad 
motive to bring into the account Lot, his wife, his 
two daughters, and his sons-in-law, and thus to go 
on to the number five, was obvious and strong. 
Ponape ich ata hy resign papitata nh 
begging, w ws no limit, and the which 
is conscious that it is limited rough: the: moral 
nature or spirit, and, indeed, by the Holy Spirit. 
When Delitzsch says “that apparent commercial 
kind of entreaty is the essence of true prayer—is 
the sacred dyal3eia of which our Lord speaks, Luke 
xi. 8, the importunity (shamelessness) of faith, etc.,” 
we would underscore and emphasize the a 

and appeal rather to the repeated asking than to the 
bargaintng nature, and recollect that the importu- 
nity, Luke xi. 8, has its full authorization only in 
the figure, but cannot be identificd without explana- 
tion, with what is analogous to it, the full joyfulness 
of prayer.—And the went his way: not 
to avoid (as Delitzsch conjectures) further entreaties 
on the part of Abraham, for Jehovah's i 
where he was, and the joyfulness of Abraham's 
prayer, stand in a harmonious relation. ‘‘ The judg- 
ment, which now follows, upon the five cities, 

that not ten O°", i. e., not sinlesa, holy persons, 
but upright, who, through the fear of God and the 
power of conscience, had kept themselves free from 
the prevailing sins and crimes of those cities, could 
be found in Sodom.” Keil. Dxnitrzscu: “ His 
prayer, however, has not fallen to the ground.” He 
refers to the rescuing of Lot and his family. 

8. The entrance and sojourn of the two angels a 
Sodom, and the completed manifestation of its cor- 
ruption in opposition to the better conduct of Lot (ch 
xix. 1-11)——And there came two angels— 
SrizR: D°SN5Y without the article; the peculiar 
personal angels who here first appear definitely n 
the history of the kingdom of God, although the 
idea of the angel, in its wider sense, had been in 
existence since ch. iii They arrive at Sodom at 
evening, having left Hebron after midday. The ides 
of an actual human journey from place to place is 
thus complete; but the inmost central points of the 
narrative are the two great manifestations, of which 
the first was given to Abraham about midday, and 
now Lot shares the second at evening. But bere 
the objective character of the manifestation is far 
more prominent than the possession and extent of 
the power to perceive the vision, for Lot did not 
recognize them at first as angels, and they appear to 
have been seen by the Sodomites, unless we prefer 
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the ord Pager that they had learned from Lot’s 
household of the two shining youthful forms who 
had turned in there for the night. [The term which 
Lot uses in his address, "2% , shows that he regard- 
ed them as men.—A. G.]—And Lot sat in the 
gate of Sodom.—Knobel well says: ‘Jehovah, as 
e most holy, will not enter the unholy city,” while 
Delitzsch asserts “that Jehovah came in them to 
Sodom.” That Lot sat in the gate of Sodom, is 
mentioned rather to his reproach than to praise his 
hospitality. (It is a reproach to him that he is in 
Sodom at all, but his sitting in the gate is not men- 
tioned here as his reproach. A. G.] He sits at the 
te in order to invite approaching travellers to a 
[og ing for the night, and is thus hospitable like his 
uncle. Knobel remarks, ch. xix. 1: ‘This polite 
hospitality is still practised among the Arabians; 
they count it an honor to rtain the approaching 
stranger, and often contend with each other who 
shall have the honor. Tavernier, ‘Travels,’ i. p. 
125; Burcxnarpt, ‘Bedouins,’ p. 280, and ‘ Trav- 
els in Syria,’ p. 641 ff.; Buckinenam, ‘ Syria,’ i. P. 
285 ; Seerzen, ‘ Travels,’ i. p. 400.” “The gate in 
the East is usually an arched entrance, with deep 
recesses upon both sides, which furnish an undis- 
turbed seat for the observer; here below and at the 
gate they gather, to transact business, as there are 
usually also stands for merchandise in these re- 
cesses, and to address narrower or wider circles upon 
the affairs of the city (ch. xxxiv. 20; Deut. xxi, 19).” 
Delitzsch.—Behold now, my lords ("37%).—He 
does not recognize them immediately as angels, 
which is the less remarkable since the doctrine of 
angels must first make its way into the world 
through such experiences, and which is not excluded 
by the disposition or fitness to perceive visions 
(comp. Heb. xiii, 2).—Nay, but we will abide in 
the street [i. ¢., the open, wide place in the gate.— 
A. G.] (comp. Luke xxiv. 29).—It appears to have 
been the object of the angels to ascertain the state 
of the city from the street; but Lot’s hospitable 
conduct seems, on the other hand, to them a favor- 
able sign for the city, which they will follow.—But 
before they lay down.—The wickedness of the 
city immediately develops itself in all its greatness. 
That the old and young should come; that the 
should come from every quarter of the city [literal- 
ly the end; see Jer. li. 31. Kei: ‘As we gay, to 
«the very last man.”—A. G.]; that they assault the 
house, notwithatandivg the sacred rights of guests ; 
that they so shamelessly avow their pederastic pur- 
pose ; that they will not even be appeased by Lot, 
to whom they once owed their salvation (ch. xiv.), 
and (as one may say, preferred their demonic, 
raging, unnatural lusts, to natural offences) that they 
did not cease to grope for the door, after they were 
stricken with blindness; this is the complete por- 
traiture of a people ripe for the fiery judgment.— 
That we may know them.—aA well-known eu- 
hemism, but, therefore, here an expression of shame- 
effrontery. It is the mark of their depravity 
that they seek pleasure in the violation of nature, 
and have their vile passions excited by the look or 
thought of heavenly beauty (see Gérne’s “ Faust,” 
li. division, at the ot “The lustful abomina- 
tion, according to Rom. L 27 the curse of heathen- 
wm, according to Judg. vii. a copy of demonic er- 
ror, according to the Mosaic law (Lev. xviii. 22; xx. 
13) an abomination punishable with death, here 
bad no mask, not even the esthetic glory with which 


it was surrounded in Greece.” Delitzsch. The vice 
of pederasty was reckoned among the abominations 
of Canaan, and even the Israclites were sometimes 
stained with it (Judg. xix. 22)—Behold now, I 
have two daughters— “The Arab holds his 
guest who lodges with him as sacred and inviolable, 
and if necessary defends him with his life (see Rus- 
set, ‘ Natural History of Aleppo,’ i. p. 884, etc.).” 
Knobel. ‘‘He commits sin, seeking to prevent aim 
through sin.” Delitzsch. Keil remarks, “his duty 
as a father should have been held more sacred.’ 
But it may be questioned whether there is not to be 
brought into account in Lot an element of cunning 
—a kind of irony—since he could reckon with cer- 
tainty upon the taste for unnatural lust in the 
Sodomites (he so speaks because he knew his peo- 
ple); or whether, rather, the important thing is not 
found in the supposition that he acted in the confu 
sion of the greatest amazement and anxiety. 
{Which would naturally be increased if he had dis. 
covered by this time that they were heavenly visitors. 
—A.G.] We must take into account, in this whole 
history, that a premonitory feeling of the destruction 
of Sodom rested upon their minds, which had re- 
leased in Lot the spiritually awakened disposition or 
a acho for desperate acts of virtue, as it had 

the Sodomites the demonic rage in wickedness ; 
as the same influence has elsewhere appeared during 
earthquakes and similar events. In any case Lot 
could not have miscalculated in the thought of a 
stratagem in which he relied not only upon the op- 
position of his sons-in-law, but much more upon the 
unnatural lusts of the Sodomites.*—He will needs 
be a Judge (Judge and Judge).—See the orig- 
inal text. ‘‘ We may thus gee that there is a sting 
in the words of Lot, because he would now reprove 
their unnatural passions, as he had indeed done before 
(see 2 Pet. ii. 7).-—We will deal worse with 
thee than with them.—“ They would smite and 
kill him, but abuse his guests.” Knobel. In the 
words, they pressed sore upon the man, the narrator 
intimates more than lies upon the face of the words, 
They at the same time attempt to break through the 
door. The angels interfered, and the Sodomites 
were stricken with blindness, It is not natural 
blindness which is meant, but the blinding in which 
the spiritual power of the angels works together 
with the demonic fury of the Sodomites. [07520 , 
a blindness produced by dazzling light, probably 
combining total privation of sight and a confusion 
or wandering of mind.— A. G.] It marks the excess 
of their wickedness, the continuance of their abom- 
ination until the very midst of the judgment, that 
they do not, even in this condition, cease from seek- 
ing the door. 

4, Lo?s comparative unfitness for salvation, his 
salvation with difficulty, and the entrance of the 
judgment (vers. 12-29).—And the men unto 
Lot.—They reveal themselves now as heavenly 
messengers ; and no less distinctly their calling to 
destroy the city and their mission to save him and 
his household (any one related by marriage—son-in- 


* (Only to these men do nothing. The form of the pro- 
noun used, NIT, is archaic, and is used also in ver. 25, 
ch. xxvi. 8, 4; Lev. xviii. 27; Deut. iv. 42; vii. 22; xix. 11. 
Ken, p. 163. Therefore came they under my roof; vte., for 
the purpose of security.—A. G.j ; 

t [Bacmgarten urges that MNDM 3 should be rendered 
“come hither,”’ mstead of ‘stand back,” on the ground that 
this is the usual meaning of the verb, and that it gives an 
equally good sense. p. 211—-A. G.] 
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iaw). We regard the usual construction, hast thou 
here any besides? son-in-law and thy sons, 
and thy daughters, and whatsoever thou 

etc., as incorrect. 1. Because then son-in-law woul 
precede the sons and daughters, and is used in the 
sin 2. Because in the words ‘ whatsoever 
thou hast,” sons-in-law, as well as sons and daugh- 
ters aro included. [The probable reference is to 
those in the city and not in the house—any ono re- 
lated to him.—A. G.J—And the Lord hath sent 
us.—TZhe Angel of the Lord never speaks in this 
way.—And Lot went out and spake, etc.—There 
are two explanations: 1. Those taking his h- 
ters, i. e., who had taken bis daughters to wife. Thus 
the Septuagint, the Targums, Jonathan, Jewish in- 
terpreters, Schumann, Knobel, Delitzsch. Accord- 
ing to this explanation, Lot had, besides his married 
daughters in the city, two unmarried daughters. 2. 
"MP, those about to accept or take, bridegrooma. 
Thus Josephus, the Vulgate, Clericus, Ewald, Keil, 
and others. Knobel quotes (MN¥O3M) ver. 15 in 
favor of the first explanation; but Keil remarks 
that this does not designate an opposition between 
the unmarried and married daughters, but between 
these and the sons-in-law who remained behind. 
We may add, moreover, that there is no intimation 
that Lot had warned married daughters to rise up. 
—The angels hastened Lot.*—Since they were 
sent to execute the destruction, there does not seem 
any occasion for the haste, as if it proceeded from 
some fate—from an agency beyond themselves. 
But there is a threefold reason for their haste: 1. 
The zeal of the righteousness of God, since the 
measure of the iniquity of Sodom was full; 2. their 
own holy affection; 8. the convection of their mis- 
sion with the preparation of the judgment in the 
natural relations of Sodom.—And while he lin- 
gered.—It is clear in every way that Lot, from his 
spiritless, half-hearted nature, which made it difficult 
to part from his location and possessions, was res- 
cued with the greatest difficulty. [The Lord bein 
merciful to him, literally, by the mercy of Jehov. 
upon him, ¢. ¢., which was exercised towards him.— 
A. G.]J—And set him down.—This completes the 
work of the two angels in saving Lot, and their work 
of destruction now begins.—That he said:(see the 
remarks upon the’ Angel of the Lord, ch. xii.)}—It 
is “ Jehovah speaking through the angel,” says De- 
litzsch. But why then does this form occur first 
here? Before, the angels had said, Jehovah has 
sent us. Because the approach of Jehovah is not 
expressly mentioned, Keil also admits here “ that 
the angel speaking, speaks, as the messenger of Jc- 
hovah, in the name of God.” Upon the ground of 
the miraculous help given to him, Jehovah calls him 
now to personal activity in his own salvation. But 
Lot, on the contrary, clings to the receding forms of 
the two angels, and it cannot surprise us, that in his 
agitation he should confound their appearance and 
the voice of Jehovah—For thy life.—Life and 
soul are here one, not merely according to the verbal 
expression, but in the very idea of the situation ; it 
includes the thought: “Save thy soul.”—Look not 
behind thee.—The cause is given in Lot’s wife. 
It is the religious expression for the desire to return, 
the hesitation, the lingering, as if one could easily 
hasten from the divine judgment (see Luke ix. 62). 
Knobel draws analogies from the sphere of heathen 


* [At the morning. The dawn, since the sun rose as Lot 
entered Zoar. Jacosus: “N ” vol. ii. p. 28,—-A. G.] 


religions. “In order not to see the divine provi- 
dence, or working, which is not permitted the eye 
of mortals. For similar reasons the ancients in 
completing certain religi usages did not look 
around them (p. 178).” Certainly the Lord might 
take into account the holy horror in Lot at the 
spectacle of the fiery judgment. Still the first word 
is explained by the second: Neither stay thcu in 
all the plain; and the second by the third: Es- 
oape to the mountain.—It is the mountains of 
Moab, on the other side of the Dead Sea, which are 
intended—And Lot said unto them: Oh, not 
so, my Lord.—He could not distinguish the mi- 
raculous vision of the appearance of the an and 
the miraculous report of the voice of Jehovah 
which now came to him. He pleads in excuse for 
his want of energy that fear presses heavily upon 
him; and fear weighs upon him because, while he 
was free from the ab@minations of Sodom, he was 
not free from its worldly mind. [ Zhe evil, & ¢., the 
destruction which was to come upon Sodom. He 
feared that he could not reach the mountain.—A. G.] 
Lot also now becomes, in his own interest, an inter- 
cessor for others. He points to the little Bela, the 
smallest of the cities of the pentapolis, and thinks 
it is a small matter for the Lord to grant him this as 
a place of refuge, because it is so small, and there- 
fore exempt it from destruction. The name Zoar 
was derived from these events. ‘Zoar is not to be 
sought in the Ghor e] Mezraah, s. ¢., upon the penin- 
sula which here stretches into the Sea (see Ia. 
xv. 5), but rather in the Ghor el Szaphia, at the 
south-eastern end of the Sea, in the outlet of the 
Wady el Ahhsa. This locality is well watered and 
covered with shrubs and trees at the present time, 
but is unhealthy. It is inhabited and well cultivated 
by the Bedouins, who have here a permanent settle- 
ment; and in the winter it is the gathering place for 
more than ten tribes, Thus Seetzen, Burckhardt, 


Robjnson.” Knobel. For further references to 
Zoar, see in KNoBeEL, p. 174; Keit, p. 165; and the 
Bible-Dictionaries, [ Robinson, ‘‘ Researches,” ii. p. 


480, 648, 661.—A. G.]—The sun was risen upon 
the earth.—<According to Keil, Lot was now just on 
the way, but the text says expressly, that he had 
entered Zoar. For the distances in the vale of Sid 
dim see Knoset, p. 175.—Then the Lord rained 
[Heb. caused it to rain.—A. G.] fire from the Lord 
—tThe antithesis which lies in this expression, be- 
tween the manifestation of Jehovah upon the earth,» 
and the being and providence of Jehovah in heaven, 
is opposed by Keil. The min PNa is according 
to Calvin an emphatic repetition. This does not agree 
with Keil’s explanation of the Auge! of the Lord. 
Delitzsch remarks here: There is certainly in all 
such passages a distinction between the historically 
revealed, and the concealed, or unrevealed God 
(comp. Hos. i. 7), and thus a support to the position 
of the Council of Sirmium: “the Son of God rains 
it down from God the Father.” The decisive exect- 
tion of the judgment proceeds from the manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah upon the earth, in company with 
the two angels; but the source of the decree of 
judgment lies in Jehovah in heaven, The moral 
stages of the development of the kingdom of God 
upon the correspond with the providence of 
the Almighty in the heavens, and from the heavens 
reacbing down into the depths of cosmical nature.— 
Brimstone and fire.—Keil, in the interest of the 
literal interpretation, misses here the religious and 
eymbolical expression. ‘The rain of brimstone 
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and fire was no mere thunderstorm, which kindled 
into a fire the ground already saturated with naphtha. 
[Whatever may be the explanation of this catastro- 
phe, whether we sup as seems most probable, 
that God used or make more prom- 
iment and exclusive the storm from heaven, it is clear 
on either supposition that the event was miraculous, 
_the result of the direct interposition of God. Upon 
the Dead Sea, the ‘Notes’ of Bush and Jacobus; 
the ‘ Dictionaries’ of Smith and Kitto; Rosixson: 
‘Researches’; Sraxtey on ‘Palestine’; and the 
numerous books of travels may be consulted.—A. G.] 
For it cannot be proved from such passages as Pe. 
xi. 6 and Ezek. xxxviii. 22 that lightning is ever 
called in the Scriptures brimstone and fire, since 
these evidently refer to the event narrated 
here. The words must be understood in an entirely 
peculiar sense, that brimstone with fire, ie., the 
burning brimstone, fell frm heaven, etc.” But 
the words are not thus peculiarly understood, brim- 
stone with fire, ie., burning brimstone, but brim- 
stone and fire. Brimstone cannot mix with fire, in 
the air, without becoming fire. We might, indeed, 
think of burning meteors, which stood in reciprocal 
relations and efficiency with the burning ground. 
Knobel adopts the explanation of Josxpuus: “An- 
tiq.”? i. 11, 4; “Bell Jud.” iv. 8, 4; and Tacir.: 
“ History,” v. 7. Fire and brimstone appear also 
elsewhere as the instruments of divine puvishment 
(Ps. xi. 6; Ezek. xxxviii. 22), The author does not 
point out more fully what was the concern of the 
two angels in the destruction. But in analogous 
cases, when God was about to send evil diseases or 
igri he used the angels as his instruments (2 

. xxiv. 16; Is. xxxvii. 86). Deuitzscu: “ Not 
only Sodom and Gomorrah, but, with the exception 
of Zoar, the other cities of the pentapolis (cb. xiv. 
2), as is stated Deut. xxix. 28 (comp. Hos. xi. 8), or 
as it is here, the whole circle, all the plain, was sub- 
merged in fire and brimstone; a catastrophe which 
also Strabo, Tacitus, and Solinus Polyhistor, fully 


attest, and which is constantly referred to in the | gro 


later literature, ¢. g., Ps. xi. 6 (see Hupfield upon 
this passage), even down to the Revelation.”—But 
his wife looked back from behind him.* 

Some conclude from this expression, that she went 
behind Lot, and thus looked back. But the looking 
back is plainly not more to be understood in a strict 
literal sense than the account that she became a 
pillar of salt. Female curiosity, and the longing for 
her home at Sodom, led her to remain behind Lot, 
and delay, so that she was overtaken in the destruc- 
tion (see Luke xvii. 31, 82). Keil even departs 
from the literal interpretation in the term, pillar of 
salt, when he explains: she was encrusted with salt; 
resembled a pillar of salt, just as now objects in the 
neighborhood of the Dead Sea, are soon encrusted 
from its salty evaporations, This salt-pillar is men- 
tioned as still existing in the “Book of Wisdom,” xi. 
7, and in Crewens of Rome to the “Cor.” 11; Jo- 
sepuvs : “ Antiq.” i. 11, 4, as that which they had 
seen. The biblical tradition has here passed into a 
mere legend, which points out a pillar-like salt-cone, 
about forty feet high, at the lower end of the Dead 


« foe word here used for look implies a deliberate con- 
tempiation, steady regard, consideration, and desire; see 
Is. xiii 5. The Sopt. has éxéBeyer, looked wistfully, 
Rad taal ha at She became, lit., she was a pillar of 
salt. ‘*The ng Rend of the salt, sulphureous rain, 
seems to have suffocated her, and then encrusted her whole 
body.”” Murphy.—A. G.] 


—Onut of the midst of the 
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Sea, as this pillar of salt (see Knonen, p. 176, 
Suxrzxn: “Travels,” ii. p. 240; Lyxcu: “ Report,” 
p. 188 ff). This salt-cone is connected with the 
ealt-mountain of Usdum (Sodom). Rosinson: “ Re 
searches,” ii. p. 481-485. [Also Grove’s article on 
the ‘Salt Sea,” in Smith’s Dictionary.—A. G.]— 
And Abraham a up early in the morning. 
hat is, the morning of the destruction.—A. G.}]— 
e catastrophe of the judgment was soon com- 
pleted. The destruction, viewed from its universal 
aspect and relations, is ascribed to Elohim. But it 
is God, as Elohim alfo, who saves Lot, for Abra- 
ham's sake (see the remarks upon his intercession). 
destruction.—A vivid 
description of the salvation of Lot from the ex- 
tremest peril, in a place which itself lay in the skirte 
of the overthrow,—a statement which Knobel, with- 
out the least ground, attempts to prove differs from 
the earlier account. 

The destination of this judgment, whose precon- 
ditions lay in the terrestrial volcanic character of the 
vale of Siddim (see ch. xiv. 10), for an eternal warn- 
ing to the descendants of Abraham, i. e., all the mem- 
bers of the kingdom of God, appears clearly in the 
constant quotation in the Holy Scriptures. Sodom 
is alone named, as the most important city (Is. iii. 9 ; 
Lam. iv. 6; Ezek. xvi. 48; Matt. xi. 23), Sodom and 
Gomorrah as the two greatest (Is. i. 9, 18, 19, and 
in other passages), Admah and im (Hos. xi. 8), 
and in the “ Book of Wisdom” the five cities are 
named in a vague and general way. 

The catastrophe, conditioned through the nature 
of the ground, corresponds with the divine decree 
of judgment. The fundamental idea is the burning 
of the earth, through the fire from heaven ; but that 
an earthquake, which are frequent in Palestine, may 
have been in action, and that volcanic eruptions 


might have wrought ther with this, is intimated 
in the expression : the plain was overthrown. 


The Dead Sea was formed ugh the flowing in 
of ay Jordan, in connection with the sinking of the 
und, 

But there are two views concerning the Dead 
Sea. According to one (Leake, Hoff, and others), 
the Jordan before this flowed through the vale of 
Siddim to the Ailanitic gulf of the Red Sea. In the 
other view (Robinson and others), there was an in- 
land sea, before the catastrophe of Sodom, which 
forms part of the Dead Sea. For the reasons in 
favor of the latter view, see Kyosen, p. 177. A 
principal reason is found in the fact that the northern 
part of the Dead Sea has a depth throughout of 
nearly 1800 feet, while the southern is only 15 feet 
deep, is rich in asphaltum, has hot places, and is bot 
at the bottom. Bunsen: “ That northern basin, ac 
cording to Ritter’s statement (xv. 767, 778), is due 
to the falling in of the ground; the local elevation 
of the southern part, to the peculiar character of the 
ground.” Upon the Dead see Knope, p. 177; 
KgiL, p. 165; Dexirzscu, p. 898; and the Diction- 
aries, especially the article “Salt Sea,” in the “ Bible 
Dictionary for Christian People.” C The earlier view 
is noOw abandoned, and it has no decisive ground in 
the sacred history.” Dex.irzscn, p. 289. See also. 
Grove, in S, D. p. 1339.—A. G.] 

5. Lots departure, and his descendants (vers. 80-. 
88).—And Lot went out of Zoar.—([“ Lot’s res- 
cue is ascribed to Elohim, as the judge of the whole 
earth, not to the covenant God, Jehovah, because 
Lot in his separation from Abraham was removed 
from the special leading and providence of Jeho- 
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rab.” Keir, p. 166.—A.G.] After he had recov- 
ared from the paralyzing terrors which fettered him 
tn Zoar, a calculating fear took possession of him 
and drove him from Zoar further into the mountains 
of Moab, in the east. It was an ieving fear, 
for the Lord had granted Zoar to him as an asylum; 
he could not trust that divine promise further. The 
result is, that, poor and lonely, he must dwell with 
his two daughters in a cuve in those cavernous chalk 
mountains. Lot is thus now a poor troglodyte. 
“There are in that region now those who dwell in 
caves and grottoes (Buckingham and Lynch).” Kwyo- 
BEL, p. 178.—And the first-born said to the 
younger.—([Our father is old. This confirms the 
assertion of St. Stephen, in which it is implied that 
Abraham was not the oldest son of Terah; for Lot 
was pow old, and he was the son of Haran, and 
Haran was Abrabam’s brother. Thus one part of 
Scripture confirms another, when perhaps we least 
expect it. WorpswortH, p. 89.—A.@G.] The de- 
sire for posterity led her to the iniquitous thought 
of incest, which she believes excusable because there 
is not a man in the etc. According to Keil 
and Knobel, they did not think that the human race 
hed perished, but. only that there was no man who 
would uuite himself with them, the remnant of a 
region stricken with the curse. Their idea of the 
worid, according to the terms of the narrative, ap- 
pears to have been sad and gloomy. What did 
they know of the world, in their mountain solitude ? 
This deed was worthy of Sodom, says Keil. But 
there is a distinction and a wide difference between 
incest and pederasty (see introduction). Knobel 
thinks that they were represented by the writer as 
moulded by the mother, who was pe a Sodom- 
ite ; and, on the other hand, that Lot, as the nephew 
of Abraham, was more favorably (i. e., partially) 
represented. Every one of these points is fiction! 
The narrative, Knobel remarks, lacks probability. 
It assumes that Lot was so intoxicated both times 
that he should know nothing of what took place, 
and still, an old man should, with all this, be capa- 
ble of begetting seed. Keil, on the contrary, says 
it does not follow from the text that Lot was in an 
unconscious state during the whole interval, as the 
Rabbins have, according to Jerome, described this 
as an incredible thing, taken in connection with the 
iwsue of the event. Indeed, the narrative says only 
that Lot was in an unconscious state, both when his 
daughters lay down, and when they rose up; in the 
evening perhaps through intoxication, in the morn- 
ing through profound, heavy sleep. In any view, a 
certain measure of voluntarineses must be assumed, 
according to the degree in which he was conscious, 
and therefore his. intoxication can only be urged as 
an excuse, and this a wretched excuse, since the in- 
toxication was, like the deed itself, immediately 
repeated. Psychologically, the reaction from great 
mental effort and tension is to be taken into account 
im pronouncing upon the pleasures of rest in an 
indolent and sensual nature.—Moab.—There are 
two derivations: 2x2, from the father, or ‘0, water 
(as the semen virile is euphemistically called in 
Arabic), for semen and SX. Keil decides in favor 
of the first derivation, from a reference to the ex- 
planatory expressions (vers. 82, 34, 36). [And also 
the analogy of the °23-33.—A. G.J—Ammon— 
"29 , son of my peuple. According to Delitzsch, 
the form jm designates simply the descendants of 
the people. For the character of the Moabites and 


Ammonites, especially in reference to their 

see Kwopgt, p. 178, who, however, in his 
method, draws the inference as above remarked, that 
this narrative has its origin in Jewish animosity, 
Besides the reply of Keil [See Deut. ii. 9, 19, and 
xxiii. 4. Lot here disappears from the history, 
and, as Kurtz remarke, it is the design of this narra. 
tive to give a support for the later records of the 
relation of these tribes with the Israelites—aA. G. 
Delitzsch also may be consulted (p. 401). Kno 
himself recognizes the fact of the descent of both of 
these peoples from Lot. The nomadic hordes ‘of 
Lot gradually extended themselves east and north- 
east, and partly subdued and destroyed, and partly 
incorporated among themselves, the original tribes 
of the Emim and Susim. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See the preliminary and Exegetical remarks. 

1. Upon the manifestation in the oak grove of 
Mamre compare ch. xii. We observe, however, that 
the manifestation which was given to Abraham, was 
complex, because it had reference in part to him and 
the birth of Isaac, and in to Lot and Sodom. 
Hence it resolves itself, in the course of the history, 
into two manifestations. 

2. The connection of the promise of redemption 
and the announcement of judgment, which is peculiar 
sabre section, runs throughout the whole sacred 

ipture. 

8. The oriental virtue of hospitality appears here 
in the light of the theocratio faith, and so likewise its 
blessing, which is proclaimed throughout the whole 
eh tale even to the epistle to the Hebrews 
(Heb. xiii, 2.) It is a contradiction in the natural 
custom of the Arabe, that they will rob the pilgrim 
in the desert before he enters their tents, but receive , 
him with the greatest hogpitality, as it is rally trae 
that the natural virtues of people are tainted by con- 
tradictions. Hospitality, however, is the specific vir- 
tue of the Arab, his inheritance from his father 
Abraham. But in Abraham himself this virtue is 
consecrated to be the spiritual fruit of faith. 

4. The feast of God with Abraham. [How true 
it is that Abraham has now become the friend of 
God, James ii. 28. And what light this history casts 
upon the meaning of that term—A. G.J] <A New 
Testament and heavenly sign, whose later reflection 
is the table of shew-bread in the temple, the Lord’s 
Supper in the New Covenant, and the Marriage Sup- 
per of the Lamb in the new world. 

5. The distinction between the laughing of Abre- 
ham and Sarah (see above). In ch. xxvi. 6 there 
appears still another, a third laugh, in order to deter 
mine the name Isaac (comp. v. 9). The laughter 
of a joyful faith, the laughter of a doubting li 
faith, and the laughter of astonishment or even of 
the animosity of the world, appear and participate in 
the name of the son of promise, as indeed at that of 
every child of the promise. 

6. The initiation of Abraham into the purposes 
of God. In ch, xviii. 17, ‘the Scripture has the ad- 
dition of rot wa:dds pou ("I=5) to dwd 'ABpadu, for 
which Philo reads rot gidov pov (comp. James, i 
28). There is scarcely any passage in which this 
"339 or [SHIN (Iea. xli. 8; 2 Chron. xx. 7), would be 
more fitting than in this, Abraham is the friend of 
Jehovah (among the Moelems it bas become a ser 
name; chalil or merely el-chalil, from which 
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Hebron is also called Beit-el-chalil, or simply El- 
chalil), and we have no secrets from a friend.” De- 
litzrach (comp. John xv. 15 ff). The first reason is, 
that has chosen A and that he, as the 
chosen, has the destination to found in his race for 
all time, a tradition and school of the revelation of 
God, of righteousness and judgment. The doctrine 
of the election first appears here in its more definite 
form. [God says, I know him, but also that he will 
command, &. We ought not to overlook how early 
family relations, instructions and discipline, assume 
an important place in the progress of the kingdom 
of God; and what a blessing descends upon those 


7A sg ai earn Laird bap why God 
reveals to Abraham pending judgment upon 
ime, ties ia tila, Cal uch ta; she eee or oe: 
dom, but also the Dead Sea, should be for all time a 
constituent part of the sacred hi , 8 solemn warn- 
ing for the people of God, and for all the world, At 
the same time this history should make illustrious 
the justice of God, according to which a people are 
ripe for judgment, when a cry of its iniquity ascends 
to heaven 


8. Abraham’s intercession, in its strength and in 
its self-lenilation, is an eternal example of the true 
position of the believer to the corruption of the 
world. Upon the self-limitation of intercession see 
1 John v. 16. Intercession even falls away from 
faith and becomes mere fanaticism or frenzy, when it 
everstepes the limits of truth. Abraham’s excuses in 
his intercession, his prudent progress in his petitions, 
his final silence, prove that even the boldest inter- 
course is morally conditioned. On the other hand, the 
whole power of intercession and the full certainty that 

yer will be answered, appear here most clearly. 

See the 29th verse, which makes it clear that Ara- 

*g intercession was not fruitless.— A. C1] 

9. Itis evident from the intercession of Abraham, 
that the father of the faithful had a very different 
idea of righteousness from that which regards it as 
consisting only in the non ultra of punishment, 
See upon the idea of Shrases, Matt. 1.19. Moreover 
in the reflection, the prudence, and the constancy of 
the intercession, the Abrahamic or even the Israel- 
itish character appears here in its true worth and in 


its sanctified form, as it enters afterward in the life | i 


of Jacob at first less i bat at the same fitted 
for sanctification. But in regard to the thought of 
Abraham’s intercession, we would make the tollow- 
ing remarks: 1. His intercession takes more and 
more the form of a question. 2. He does not pray 
that the godless should be freed from punishment, 
bat for the sparing of the righteous, and the turning 
away of the destructive jud t from all, in case 
there should be found a sufficient salt of the right- 
eous them. 8. His prayer includes the thought 
that God would not destroy any single teous one 
with the wicked, pepe, the number of the right- 
eous should be too to preserve the whole. [The 
righteous, of course, are not destroyed, although the 
are ac involved in the punishment of the wick 
—A. G. 
10. This history makes the truth conspicuous for 
all time, that the whole depraved world is preserved 
a seed of believing and pious men, and that 
not according to a numerical, but according 


to their dynamic ority. Ten righteous would 
have saved Sodom. But when even the galt of the 
earth (Matt. v. 18) does not avail to save a people or 
a community, then still God cares for the salvation 
of his chosen, as is seen in the history of Noah, the 
history of Lot, and the history of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. But the relative mediators who are 
given to the world in the “salt of the earth,” point 
to the absolute mediator, Christ, who is the central 
saving pivot in the history of the world. [We stand 
here on the verge of a most striking type of the judg- 
ment. We know that the storm is gathering and 
ready to but in the awful silence which pre- 
cedes it we hear the voice of the intercessor. us 
while the final j ent is preparing, the voice of 
the true intercessor is heard.—A. G.] 

11. The Angels in Sodom. In all such cases 
there must come a last final decision. See above. 

12. The manifestation which was given to Lot, 
corresponds with that which was given to Abraham, in 
a way similar to that in which vision of the cen- 
tarion, Cornelius, at corresponds to the vision 
of Peter, at Joppa (Acts x.). The precondition for 
this connection of the revelations was, doubtless, in 
both cases, the mysterious bond of a common premo- 
nition or 4 herp a of great events. 

18. sin of Sodom runs, as a general charac- 

through the heathen world (see Rom. i. 24); 
still, in this aspe=r some nations are far more inno- 
cent or guilty than others. Church history also, fx 
this connection, preserves sad remembrances. Among 
the causes of the ruin of the Osmanic kingdom, this 
sin stands prominent whose analogue is found in 
the sin of Onan (ch. xxxviii. 8.). 

14. The description of the night scene in Sodom 
is a night piece of terrible aspect and impressivenees. 
It is (from the little prospect of the mass for 
the gratification of lusts, and from the prob- 
ability that the itants of the city aly: new 
indirectly of Lot’s mysterious guests), that the uproar 
of the Sodomites was more than half an uprising 
against the judgment of Lot which they had already 

enced, and a tumultuous manifestation that 
their abominable immorality must be held as a publio 
custom, of which we have a purely analogous event 
in the uproar of the heathen at Ephesus (Acts xix. 


he resisted and condemned 
their vile practices. The offer which he makes to 
save his guests, alth made under great confusion, 


16. Lot’s salvation is an image of salvation with 
the utmost difficulty. But the delay of his faint 
heartednees is to its est power of double 
heartedness in the history of his wife. She is the 
example of a worldly mind, which turns back from 
the way of salvation, and h ita TY after 
the world falls into the fire of judgment.* In this 
sense the Lord has set Lot’s wife as a warning example 


back shows, on the one hand, her doubt 
e divine and on the other, thas 
her heart was still viremia Lye the lusts of Sodom, and that 

follower angels. 


of the rescuing 
Kurts, p. 196.—A. G. 
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(Luke xvii. 32). We may perceive that even Lot was 
sensibly depressed as to the earnestness of his faith, 
through the ridicule of his sons-in-law, who regarded 
him as a jester. 

17. The Dead Sea serves to complete the 
bolic meaning which is peculiar to the whole land of 
Canaan. The whole land is an illustration of the 
divine word, and of sacred history, and thus the Dead 
Sea in particular, is the glass of the divine judgment. 
As a monument of the miraculous judgment it stands 
opposed to the Red Sea, which is the monument of 
the miraculous deliverance. So, likewise, as the sea 
of the old covenant, it stands opposed to Genessaret, 
the sea of the new covenant. In the description of 
the Dead Sea, however, we must guard aguinst those 
ancient assumptions, of the apples of Sodom, etc., al- 

h some one-sided apologies for these traditions 
of the Dead Sea have appeared again in recent times. 
[It ia interesting to note how often this event is 
referred to in the New Testament, not only directly 
but incidentally. The phrases flee from the wrath to 
come, unquenchable fire, the description of the sud- 
denness and completeness of the judgment, and its 
eternal duration in the smoke of their torment, which 
ascendeth for ever and ever. All have a more or 
less direct reference to this event.—A. G. 

18. The early rising of Abraham, his to 
the place where ie ated before Jebovah, and his silent 
look to the smoking vale of Siddi##J\is a sublime and 
impressive picture. There stands the mourning priest, 
lonely and silent in the morning light, as Jeremiah 
sat upon the ruins of Jerusalem. Now he saw that 
there were not ten righteous in Sodom, but knew 
from the rescue of Noah from the flood, and felt con- 
fident indeed that his intercession had not been in 


vain. 

19. In the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, as 
in the primitive miracles in Egypt, and in the biblical 
miratles generally, the correspondence between the 
miraculous divine providence and the intellectual and 
ag conditions upon the earth must not be mis- 

en. 

20. Lot and his daughters. It is a psychological 
fick int, in human nature, especially in beginners ta 
the age of faith or those whose sensuous nature is 
strong, after a great tension of the life of faith, of 
spiritual elevation, great and dangerous reactions oc- 
cur, during which temptation may easily prove cor- 
rupting to the man. 

21. Moab and Ammon. See the Bible Dictiona- 
ries. “De Wette, Tuch, Knobel, explain the narra- 
tive as a fiction of Israclitish national animosity, &c. 
(See above.) When, however, later debauchery (Num. 
ii, 26) and impiety (e. g. 2 Kings iii. 26 ff) appear as 
fundamental traits in the character and cultus of both 
people, we can at least hold with equal justice, that 
these inherited sina came with them from their origin, 
as that the tradition of their origin has moulded their 


character.” 
ance, The chastising hand 
gravest form, in the fact that 
Lot is lost in the darkness of the mountains of M 
as & dweller in the caves. But it may be questione 
whether one is justified by this, in saying that he came 
to a bad end, as Dexirzecu does in a detailed descrip- 
tion, after a characteristic outline by F. 0. V. Mosrrs 
(p. 400, comp. Kig, p. 167). His not returning 
poor and shipwrecked can be explained upon better 
unds. In any case the testimony for him, 2 Pet. 
7, 8, must not be overlooked. ere remains one 
light point in his life, since he sustained the assaults 


‘learned and im 


of all Sodom upon his house, in the most extreme 
of his life. [It may be said, moreover, that his 
lea home property at the divine w 
and when there were yet no visible signs of the judg- 
ment, and his flight without looking back, indicate 
the reality and genuineness of his faith—A. 6. 
His two-fold intoxication certainly bas greater 
than the one intoxication of Noah. His two-fold sin 
with his ters may involve greater difficulty than 
the act of Judah. Both analogies show, however, 
ee ee eee arece ve may easily 
em too strictly in modern points of view. 
he appears, in comparison with Abraham, with 
whom he once entered upon the path of the faith of 
the promise, in a light similar to that in which Esso 
appears in relation to Jacob. He might have suff- 
cient piety to save his soul, but he was no man of the 
future, who could found a line of blessing; he was 
too much like the mass, too much under the 
and too much involved in respect to worldly things 
for such a calling. ‘ With the history of Lot,” Ds 
LitzscH remarks, “the side line from Haran is com: 
pleted, and the origin of two people who are inter 
woven in the history of Israel is related.” 

28. The destruction of Sodom an example of the 
later destruction of the Canaanites. 

24. The prudence which, in the life of Abraham, ap- 
pears as a sinful prudence, and yet susceptible of being 
sanctified, appears in the lives of his kindred as a family 
trait of the children of in Lot and his daugh- 
ters, a8 well asin Laban. But it takes on in them 
the expression of refined cunning, and thus becomes 
manifoldly and positively ungodly. Thus Lot himself 
chose the mn of Sodom; thus he flatteringly ad- 
dressed the omites as brethren; thus he offers 
them his daughters as a substitute, probably from an 
ironical expression of a prudent foresight that they, 
controlled by their demonic and unnatural 
would reject his proposal: but his daughters use 
criminal to obtain i is incest, 
however, appears in a milder light when set in con- 
trast with the sin of Sodom. 

25. Passavawr. These cities are represented 
throughout the old covenant as types of the most 
severe judgments of God (Jer. xli. 11; 1. 40, ete) 
And there is again another word in the old cove 
nant, a wonderful, mysterious promise, spoken con- 
cerning these places, which, at the very least, alle- 
viates the eterfity of the pain, and for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, the only redeemer of all mankind, 
abbreviates the endurance of the heavy judgments 
of the poor heathen (see Ezek. xxxix. 25; Jer. xxix. 
14; xviii. 47; Ezek. xvi.) @ passages quoted 
by no means sustain the i nce whivh is here 
drawn from them; and the inference lies in the 
face of the api and constant testimony of the 
Scriptures. e words of our Lord, Matt. xi 34, 
place the destiny of these places and of the heathen 
in its true light—A, G.] That farther prophetic 
vision of the seer appears to cast new light upon the 
farther fate of Sodom, when he says: This water 
flows out towards the east and down into the plain, 
and goes into the sea (salt sea), and when it comes 
into the sea its waters shall become healthfal (ch. 
xivii. 8 ff.; 1 Pet. iii. 19 f.; iv. a followi 

note on the destruction 
Sodom, kindly furnished me by its author, will be 
read with the deepest interest.—A. G.] 
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crerr Misp—Irs Faequext Merrion 1x ran Scair- 
rores—Taciros—THe Arasiaw Traprrion.—“ As 
the subversion by God of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
Such is the constant style of reference in the Bible. 
See Deut. xxix. 22; Is. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18; Jer. 1 
40; Lam. iv. 6; Amos iv. 11. Its ever occurring in 
the same form of words, shows that it was a prover- 
bial or traditional saying ; and this reveals to us how 
vividly the awful event had stamped itself upon the 
human memory. It is always described in language 
of its own. The peculiar Hebrew word is used in 
the same way of no other catastrophe. The word 
M279 denotes utter subversion or reversal,—the 
bringing of a thing, and all that belongs to it, in the 
direct opposite of its former condition. Land has 
become water, fertility barrenneas and salt, beauty 
deformity, fragrance and freshness a vile and loath- 
some putridity. It is not simply decay and ruin, 
bat an overthrow total and remediless. 

These citier mir td pe pa olen. ela 
ing—a judgment of visible from generation to 

eration. It isa region cursed by the ty,— 
doomed ever to bear the marks of its dreadful visita- 
tion, to which Peter refers, 2 Pet. ii. 6, nal wéAeis Zodd- 
por xal Toudppas reppdcas KATAZTPO®H xaréxpi- 
vey, Owdderypa Tedeixes: “the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah he condemned with an overthrow, when he 
reduced them to ashes and set them forth as an ex- 
ample.” The Greek word katastrophe is the exact 
counterpart of the Hebrew MSEM*%, having the same 

iar intensity of meaning as used in this connec- 
tion. In Jude 7. the language is still stronger— 
wpéxewra: Serypa wupds aiwviov: “they are set forth 
as an example, undergoing (iréxovca) the sentence 
of eternal fire.”” This eternal fire does not mean the 
punishment of the inhabitants in another world (though 
the event itself may be ed as the first type of 
Hell, the first suggestive glimpee to the human mind 
of that awful doctrine), but has primary reference to 
their long earthly desolation. The language most 
graphically expreases the condition of those doomed 
plains, as showing the signs of their fearful burning, 
age after age, dx’ alavos eis aiava. 

These regions were very near to Jerusalem, al- 
most if not quite visible from the highest places ; and 
this accounts for the prophet’s frequent appeal to 
them, eis deiyua, ef in terrorem. How fearful is the 
allusion to it made by Ezekiel, xvi. 46; where the 
adulterous Judah is told to remember the startling 
proximity of this her younger or smaller sister, so early 
buried in volcanic fires; ‘‘ Thine elder sister, Samaria, 
that dwelleth on thy left (the N. W.), and thy smaller* 
sister, Sodom, and her daughters (the other cities of 
the plain), that lie upon thy right.” How awful the 
reminiscence of this lost sister Sodom lying for so 
many ages under the sulphurous waters of the Dead 
Bea, with all the burnt district a short distance to the 
right of Jerusalem, and ever presenting that terrific 
warning, the 8eypa wupds alwylov, to the oft rebel- 
lious city. 

We find elsewhere evidence of the deep impression 
this early divine judgment made upon the ancient 
mind. The e of Tacitus, Hist. v. 7, could 
only have come from some vivid tradition ee i 
in the East and brought thence to Rome: Haud pro- 
eul inde campi, quos ferunt olim uberes, magnis que 


* Mop MImN. The term generally denotes 

danbi? § and it may be so literally taken here, since the 
en of Jerusalem may have boen historically older than 
that of Sodom.—T. LJ) . 


wrbibus habitatos, FOLMINUM JacTU arsisse, ct manert 
vestigia terramgue ipsam specie torridam vim frugi- 
Soram perdidisse ; nam cuncta atra et inania nelul in 
CINEREM vanescunt. Ego, sicut inclitas = urbes 
IGNE O@LEST! flagrasse concesserim, eto. There is 
something in the language strikingly resembling that 
of Peterand Jude. Compare Tacitus’ fulminum jactu 
arsi igne colesti flagrasse—manere vestigia, with 
the 8eryua wupds alwviou, and in cinerem with reppd- 
cas. They appear to be the set terms in all descrip- 
tions. Nothing but an early, most vivid impression 
could have produced such fixedness and vividness in 
the language of the tradition. 

The same feature of constancy in terms for which 
no others could be an adequate substitute, appears 
remarkably in the notices of the Koran, which strong 
internal evidence shows must have come from tradi- 
tion independent of the O. T. scriptures. It mant- 
fests itself especially in one word ever found in con- 


nection. - It is the Arabic ASS, which is, 


etymologically, the same with the Hebrew mosne, 
and used in a similar manner as a participial noun, 
The peculiarity, however, is, that in the Arabic the 
rimary sense which belongs to it in this connection 
long ceased, so that no traces of it are anywhere 
else found, even in the remains which we have of 
ante-Mohammedan writing. Both the form and the 
peculiar sense have become obsolete in all other ap- 
plications of the root. In this recurring phrase, as 
used of these ancient cities, it has acquired something 
like the force of a proper name as a well known ap- 
ive, taking its place along with Midian, Egypt, 
ud, Thamud, and other names of places that tra- 
dition gives as having been specially visited with the 
divine vengeance. Thus Sodom and Gomorrah are 
ever called Al-mow-ta-fe-kat, “the overturned.” As 
in Koran Surat, liii, 51-55, where it occurs with 
others given as proper names: “And that he de- 
stroyed Ad, and Thamud, and left no remainder; 
and also the people of Noah before them, and the 
Mow-ta-fe-kat (the overturned) he cast down, and 
that which covered them covered them.” The last 
clause of this e is meant to be intense in its 
repetition ; that is, there is no conceiving the horrors 
under which they lay; “‘ that which covered them 
covered them,’’—no tongue can tell it. So, also, 
Koran lxix. 9: “thus went on Pharoah and those 
who were before him, the Shen aie (the over- 
turned), in their sin.” Thamud and Ad, as usual, had 
been mentioned just before. The constant introduo- 
ing of the Mow-ta-fe-kat along with these, which are 
Arabic traditions, shows that the story of the 
“ overturned ” cities had a common origin with them, 
and was not derived from the Hebrew scriptures. 
The usage appears still more clearly, Koran ix. 
71, where the term in question occurs in connection 
with the people of Ad, and the wicked in the days 
of Abraham, who is the peculiar Mohammedan patri- 
arch: “Did there not come to them the story of 
those who were before them—the people of Noah 
and of Ad, and of the people of Abraham, and of 
the inhabitants of Midian, and of ‘the Overturned’ 
(the Mow-ta-fe-kat), whose mess came unto 
them with their prophecies?” Now what makes 
this the more striking is the fact (as before indicated) 
that although the Arabic root, @Xst, or GKad, 
is, in all other cases (and these are quite frequent 
used solely in its secondary meaning of falseho 
(coming from the primary sense of ure 
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ing wpeide down, through the intermediate ideas of 
contrariness or opposition, ab tnvertendo, perverten- 
do), in these special usages from the Koran, and 
uthers like them, the word ever goes back to its 
primitive Hebrew sense, being taken precisely as 
jen and Mspne in the Bible. If the Hebrew verb 
had had a hoth-pa-hel form, its participle, WETIMe , 
moth-hap-pek = motaffek, would be almost identical 
with the Arabic word go constantly used for this 
purpose (in this sense) and for no other. Evidently 
it was an archaism in the days of Mohammed, and 
this accounts for its used as a proper name, in 
which form it had become fixed against change and 
substitution. The root is used in the same manner 
throughout the Syriac version, but in this branch of 
the Shemitic it had, in all its applications, kept 
nearer to its old primary sense preserved in the 
Hebrew. 

What shows that it was an antique phrase in 
Arabic, or that @&5f (or JDM) had lost the sense 
of subversion in all other applications, and that its 
employment as a proper name in thie " con- 
nection came from traditional tion, is the fact 
that even in translating the Old Testament, the Jew- 
ish Arabic interpreters never use it,—not even in 
those places where the Hebrew BM and MSEnD 
would have immediately suggested it as the more 
fitting word; and this, too, notwithstanding that 
they frequently give to an Arabic term a rarer He- 
brew sense. Thus Rabbi Saad does not employ it 
in this very passage, Isaiah xiii. 19, but uses, instead, 
the more common Arabic verb, , to express 


the sense of overturning which is given by NSEM2 ; 
a egduw at wet Ls. Now m the 
Arabic verb Xsf, the letter (or 50) of the He- 
brew has been softened into &, but there oan be no 


doubt of the two words being etymologically identi- 
So, too, in the Koran, sometimes, the Hebrew 


sense of the antique Arable KKCAS<. {, is clearly 
given in different and more common Arabic words. 
As in Surat xv. 78, 74, where, speaking again of 
this very judgment, and the manner of it, it says: 
“And a sudden storm took them at sunrise, and 
we made the highest parts of tt to be the lowest, 
Lgl. Lead Lites (that is, we turned it 
upside down), and we rained upon them stones of 
ae marl ”—a volcanic earthquake and a lava 
wer. 

This standing epithet occurs, Lam. iv. 6, in the 
game connection and in the same way; that is, in 
the nature of a proper name, though there it hes 
the form of the participle perfect of “mm. It is 
MSI CIO, “Sodom the overturned.” Our 
English translation of the whole passage is far from 

clear: “Greater than the punishment of the 
sin of Sodom which was overthrown as in a moment, 
and no hands stayed on her”: O"79 FQ SM ND. 
In this passage there is an uncertainty as to the ety- 
mology and meaning of the word 35m, but that 
interpretation is to he preferred which is most in 
keeping with the ideas of suddenness, or quick 

that make so hic a feature in all allusions 
to the event, whether Hebrew or Arabic. Gesenius 
Inakes 15m from 5%m (torquere), and gives it the 
pense: non tnmissa sunt manus, “no hands were 


sent upon, or against her "—meaning, hands of the 
enemy. Rabbi Tanchum’s Arabic commentary is to 
the same effect: “Of Sodom it is said here, that 
there did not come upon her the hand of man, bet 
she was overturned, at ene blow, by the divine com 
mand ; the word being the same as that in Jer. xxiii, 
19, ‘om the head’ of the wicked shall rush (54n°) 
a rushing tempest, 5>4nmD “PO (a whirlwind sleny 
or hurled), and also as found Eccles. v. 12, 15 
moin mea Gs, there is a sore evil (an impent 
ing or threatening evil) that I have seen under the 
sun.” 


It may be a question here, however, whether 
m7" refers to the hands of the enemy, or to the 
hands of the inhabitants of the doomed city. Ifwe 
place the accent on the ultimate, 35m may be from 
mbm, and this would give us the-rendering, “ whe 
no hands were weak ia her”—that is, suddenly, 
when they were in their full strength and security. 
Or the same general idea may be obtained from 
bin, if we advert to its p sense, which we 
find very clearly in the Arabic . Itisa carr 
ing motion combined with the spiral or oblique. 
Hence the sense of pain as expressed by twisting, 
wringing (torquere). It is used to denote the mos 
intense i e wringing of the hands in de 
= eae which is the language employed by the 

eschito Syriac version to render dropia (distress or 
perplexity), Luke xxi. 25. No hands were wrug 
in her. So sudden was the storm that there was no 
time for lamenting over their doom. 

All this, too, is expressed by the way in whid 
the frequent Koranic word, RUG ; is used when 
sudden judgments are described, and especially this 
particular event. It is rendered sometimes, pwnist- 
ment, or pain. It is also used of the crash of the 
thunder, fragor tonitru ; but in its most literal 
sense it denotes one sharp cry or shriek. Or it may 
be rendered, a shock. us in the passage before 
quoted, Surat xv. 78: ‘‘a sudden storm or shock 
took them at sunrise” (comp. Gen. xix. 23). The 
game, verse 88 of the same Surat, “ took them early 
in the morning.” Though literally denoting one 
sudden scream of terror, it is taken for the caus, 
the thunderstorm or earthquake that produces It 
Thus is it most impressively employed to represent the 
suddenness and surprise of the judgment that came 
upon those people of Lot, as the Sodomites are styled, 


Ghd ye Ud L taal, exo Wh: 
“only one shock; there was in it no waiting,” 00 
recovery. Or it may be rendered, “ only one cry, 
and all was over.” e remedilessness, as well a8 
the suddenness, is still more graphically set forth in 
the use of similar lan urat xxxvi 25: “Le, 
one cry, and they are all still "—literally, burnt oa, 
yecholé>, extinguished, dead. So, again, Surst 
Hiv. 81: “Lo, we sent upon them one shock (one 
shriek) and they are all burnt stubble.” In the same 
manner is it used of the day of judgment, xxxvi. 
58: “One shock, or one cry, and they (the risa 
dead) are all before us.” For other similar 
with similar applications, see Koran, xi. 70, 97; 
xxiii. 48; xxix. 39; L 41; xv. iba yt hag 3. 
In the most express terms Scriptures 
this catastrophe of Sodom and Gomorrah & 
the judicial action of God, the Lord of nature. Ne 
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ean be clearer: “Jehovah rained upon 


ning.” This fearful M2BMD, or overthrow, has im- 
indelible ‘‘vestigia” (to use the language 
of Tacitus) on the region in which it took place ; but 
no bess sharp and incisive are the marks it has left 
im the Oriental traditions, and the i 
to which it has given rise in them all. It sent one 
sharp cry the ancient Eastern world, and 
cry has echoed down to us through other chan- 
than the Hebrew sgh acral eae oe 
the peculiar language emp 80 minutely 
as furnishing evidence of the 11inute credi- 
ity of an event so ancient, and of the strong 
impression it must have made at the time. It was a 
I a divine revelation in the earth, 
too awful and too unmistakable to allow much 
e in describing it, and it is this 
ing the fearful story which 
separates it widely from the shadowy and changing 
TL) with which some would compare it.— 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical phs, 

The xviiith ch. Abraham, the xixth Lot. Promi- 
nent points in Abraham’s life: 1. the great vision; 
2, the feast of the angels; 8. the faith in the promise; 
4. the intercession for Sodom. Prominent points in 
the life of Lot: 1. the entertaining of the angels; 2. 
the moral resistance of the assault of the whole city 
of Sodom; 8. his faith, and his mission to his two 
sons-in-law ; 4. his emigration with his family in dis- 
teresa, before the judgment. The revelation of grace 
and of wrath—The connection of the announcement 
of salvation with the announcement of judgment.— 
The oak grove of Mamre, and the burning Sodom.— 
As Abraham saved Lot the first time through war, 
80 the second time through his intercessory prayer.— 
Abraham and Lot in their different positions.—In 
their last position with respect to each other (Abra- 
ham the friend of God, Lot the fugitive from Sodom, 
ete.).—The connection of the manifestation to Abra- 
ham and Lot.—The great manifestation of God, in the 
life of Abraham, in its great significance: 1. A reve- 
lation of the incarnation of God, of the future Christ, 
and at the same time of the angelic world; 2. a reve- 
lation of the great sign of the coming redemption, 
and of the satay bapa 

1, Section. appearance of Jehovah in the 
oak grove of Mamre, and the promise of the birth of 
Isaac (ch. xviii. 1-15). The great manifestation of 
God, in the life of Abraham, is the most striking si 
in the old covenant of the incarnation of God.—The 
feast in the oak grove of Mamre; a sign of the incar- 
nation of God.— Abraham in the oak grove of Mamre; 
Ages in his power of intuition, and great in his activ- 
ty —Herein, also, a type of Christ.—As in all great 
characters, the contrasts of nature are here reconciled 
and removed.—Abraham’s hospitality as to its pecu- 
liar traita.—The real method and spirit of hospitality 
consiste alone in this, that in or with the stranger we 


receive the Lord himself.—How well love and hu 
mility qualify Abraham to be the giver of the feast, 
the one who makes ready the meal and then stands 
and serves.—Sarah as the housewife.—Sarah’s doubt- 
ing laughter, and believing astonishment.—Ver. 16. 
The promise of Isaac: 1. a promise; 2. an endless ful- 
ness and succession of promises. —Sacred oak grove: 
sign of the sacred temples, especially of the Gothic 
Cethedral,—the feast, sign of the most sacred 
meals,— Abraham's friendship with God as hospital- 
ity: 1. God as the guest of Abrabam in this world ; 2. 
Abraham as the guest of God in the other world (to sit 
down with Abraham, Abraham’s bosom)}—Srarxs: 
Ver. 1 (The manifestation of the Son of Hpac 
is not through a natural nor even through a 
union, but through a voluntary and casual union, 
since he took from his free love a body, or rather the 
form of a body, for a time).—To this are 
ascribed divine works, omnipotence (vers. 10, 14), 
omnipresence (ver. 18), the power to execute judg- 
ment (ver. 25).—The virtue of hospitality is becoming 
to Christians, and should be practised es y by 
believers and the pious (Heb. xiii. 2; Is. Iviii. 7; 1 
Pet. iv. 9; Job xxxi. 82; Rom. xii. 18; Gal. vi. 10); 
but still they must use circumspection here also.— We 
should not permit ees to rest in the streets, but 
receive them and show them kindness and help (Rom. 
xii. 18), to which now innkeepers are in a peculiar 
sense obliged (Luke x. 84, 85).—Ver. 15. From the 
fact that Sarah makes no further reply, but receives 
her rebuke patiently, we may see that she recognizes 
her fault, and that God had rebuked it, hence she 
also is graciously preserved, that she should be at 
the same time the type of the free New Testament 
Church (Gal. iv. 22, 27, 31) and the mother of believers 
(1 Pet. iii. 6). How severely, on the other hand, Zach- 
arias was chastised for his unbelief (see Luke i. 20. 
A Christian must never measure the promises of God 
by what seems good to him, but give to the power 
of God the preference over his reason (Zech. viii. 6 ; 
Luke i. 87; 1 Pet. iii. 6).—Grreaca: In regard to 
Sarah. Even her unbelief which lay concealed within 
her, must be brought out into the light, since it was 
now to confirm her confidence in the prom- 
ise, which should not be fulfilled without her faith._— 
Sonréper, (Lurner): Now there is hospitality in all 
places where the church is. She has always a com- 
mon purse and storehouse, according to Matt. v. 42, 
and we should all so serve her, and ish her, not 
only with doctrine but also with kindness, and that 
the spirit and the flesh may here at the same time find 
refreshment and consolation (Matt. xxv. 85, 40).— 
RampBacy: Ver. 8. As Abraham’s tent is here the 
house in which the Son of God and his els are 
entertained, so is his bosom the saison place of 
reat for the bleased in the other world (Luke xvi. 22). 
—The power and susceptibility for intuition, and 
the absorbing and even careful attention to busi 
ness, which were separated in Mary and Martha (Luke 
x. 89), are here seen united in the same person.— 
That they must ily eat, would be in opposition 
to their spiritual nature, but the power to eat was given 
with the human form.—Ver. 9. Now follows, as 
Luruer says, the table talk, that nothing might be 
hdres To this description, and that the whole world 
might know that this feast was not so passed as 
ue the monks, who must keep silence at the 
table. 

2. Section. The revelation of God concerning 

and Abrahams intercessory prayer (vers. 16— 

33).—1. The communing of God with himself before 
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the revelation (ver. 18), or the revelation of God 
throughout the fruit of the highest divine purpose, as 


the creation of man; 2. the reason for this revela- 
tion (ver, 19); 3. its contents (vers. 20,21); 4. its 
results: a. the departure of the men to the judgment 
(ver. 22); b. the intercession of Abraham (vers. 23- 
30).— Abraham the friend of God (child of God, ser- 
vant of God, the intimate confidant of God).—The cry 
of the ain of Sodom.—The intercession of Abraham for 
Sodom as the first long prayer and intercession com- 
municated to us: 1. awakened or animated by the 
consciousness of salvation which was given to him; 
2, a8 a pattern for all intercessory prayers.—The 
t importance of intercession.—Its features: 1. 

6 boldness of faith ; 2. caution in the fear of God ; 3. 
trathfulness of love.—Even the apperently unavailing 
intercessions are not in vain.—Srarce: Ver. 20. 
They (the Sodomites) went so far that the greatness 
of their sin had become a proverb (Is. i. 9 ff.), and 
. therefore they were destroyed 400 years earlier than 
the Canaanites.—The sins crying to heaven are espe- 
cially, in the Holy Seri 
innocent blood (ch. iv. 10; Job xvi. 18); 2. the 
sin of Sodom; 8. the*oppreasion of the people of 
God (Ex. iii. 7), especially of widows and orphans. 
(Ex. xx. 22, 27; Sirach. xxxv. 19); 4. the withhold- 
ing of the hire of the laborer (James v. 4).—There- 
fore he could not understand by the righteous little 
children; for, although they are not righteous in 
their natural state, they could not have committed 
sins crying to the heavens.—They were, however, 
included with those destroyed, without, it may be 
hoped, any injury to their bleesedness, or (so will it 
be added by some in an uncertain way) because God 
saw that they would tread in the footpaths of their 
fathers, [But the Scriptures never allude to this 
knowledge of God as the ground of his acts, either 
saving or destructive.—The same event bears a very 
different aspect and meaning as sent to the wicked 
and the ,@.g., death. So with theee judgments, 
—A.G.| The nearer Abraham comes to God in 
his prayers and intercession, the more clearly he 
recognizes his nothingness and entire unworthi- 
ness. <A glorious fruit of faith—The people of 8o- 
dom, indeed, could not think what was determined 
in the purpose of the watchers co them, and 
how Abraham stood in the breach.—Ver. 82. This 
I will is here repeated six times, to intimate the truth 
of God, his earnest will, that he does not will the 
death of the sinner, but rather that he should turn 
unto him and live (Ezek. xviii. 11, 82)—Bm. Tos. : 
Interceesion for a brother believer, even for the god- 
less, a Christian duty.—Mark this, ye godless, that ye 
and the world stand only for the sake of the righteous. 
—We must come before God with the greatest rever- 
ence, and in the deepest humility of heart bow our- 
selves before his sacred majesty.—The righteous are 
highly esteemed in the sight of God.—Gra.aca: 
Ver. 19. Abraham, I have known him, é. ¢., chosen 
in my love. As Amos iii.2; John xvii. 8. Ver. 28. 
The righteous who dwell with the godless 
in any place, restrain the judgments of God.—Zm- 
zenporF: I cannot tell in terms strong enough the 
blessed privilege of speaking with our Lord.—Cat- 
wre HanpsucH: But in this prayer lie concealed 
deep mysteries, which render conspicuous to us the 
worth and importance, in the sight of God, of the 
righteous in the world, and on the other hand helps 
to explain the wonderful patience and long suffering 
of God towards the evil, and even towards heaven 
erying sinnera.—Scuriper: Carvin: If, therefore, 


ptures: 1. the shedding of . 


oftentimes temptations contend in our hearts, and 
things meet us, in the providence of God, which seem 
to involve a contradiction, let the conviction of his 
righteousness still be unshaken in us. We must 
pour into his bosom the cares which give us pain 
and anxiety, that he may solve for us the difficulties 
which we cannot solve.—Passavant: When I other. 
wise can do nothing, when I am without any infe- 
ence, and free access, without any means or any 
power, then still I may do something through the b- 


angels in Sodom, and the final ways Menton its 

vity, in contrast with the better conduct of Int 
(ch. xix. 1-11). There are parts of this section 
which do not seem fitted for public reading and 
homiletical treatment. But the examination of the 
whole history may be joined, by practical and homi- 
letical wisdom, to the section, vers. 1-8.—How an 
is radically a beginning of the most extreme corrup- 
tion: 1. it is against nature, and tends to the most 
unnatural abominations; 2. a delusion, which tends 
to fury and madness; 8. an act of disobedience, 
which issues in rebellion against God; 4. an impv- 
dence and falsehood, tending even to blasphemy.— 
Hellish or par in the earliest antiquity.—The 
blinding of the eas that they could not find what 
they sought. ARKE; (It is incredible that Lot, as 
the Rabbins think, sat in the gate to judge (Deut. 
xvi. 18) and had been a judge in Sodom.)}—A Chris 
tian must behave towards every one, especially 
towards the pious, with humility and reverence 
(Rom. xii. 10)—The holy angels dwell cheerfully 
with the pious.—Ver. 5. (Lev. xviii. 22, 24; xx. 13) 
Has not experience shown, that if here and there 
songs and prayers have been offered in a home at 
evening by devout persons, there have been those 
who have run together before the windows and 
made them the matter of sport and ridicule, while 
on the other hand, in other homes every kind of 
night revel has been endured ‘and approved.—Ver. 
8. The offer of Lot did not spring from evil, bu 
from the greatest confusion and alarm ; still he did 
wrong (Rom. iii. 8 ff.). We see from this: 1. that 
Lot is not to be praised as some have thought (Am 
brose, Chrysostom); 2. that he was not guilty of ¢ 
sin which removes him beyond the of God.— 
Ver. 9, An unreasonable reproach. Had there 
been now ten such in Sodom, they would 
not yet have been destroyed.—The gracious requital 
Lot ventured all to preserve his guests; now he er- 
periences how he is saved by them.* It belongs t 
no man to prevent a sin by a lesser.— 
Whoever will judge punish the rough world, 
must be a disturber and excite an uproar.—Godless 
people are only hardened the more, kind and 
gracious arr ray to him whom trikes 
with spiritual blindness.t—Grriaca: The very 0& 
ture of the trial which adopts consists in this, 
that he honors to the very last the liberty leat by 
him to the creature, and does not punish to destruc 
tion until the most extreme abuse of freedom hss 
been made evident—Catwer Hanpsvcu: Sins and 
shameful vices a in their fullest disgracefulnes 
in the night.—Lot appears, also, to have before 
rebuked their sinful movementa, wherefore they 
reproach him, the stranger, with a lust of power— 


* (God's people are safe when angels stand sentries sf 
t [It is the use of God, to blind and besot those whom 
means to destroy. Bp. Hall; Bush.—A. G.} 
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The nearer the judgments of God, the greater the 
i signs that the 


produce their effect, and y when the person 
grows harder under them ; 3. that God removes the 
from any community—so before the flood, so 

ore the destruction of Jerusalem; and, 4. the 
deep, undisturbed security of those over whom it is 


(vers, 12-29). Lot’s resoue from Sodom: 1. his 
obedience. e first message of deliverance (vers. 
12-14). 2. Then, even, scarcely saved, on account 
of his delay and fears (vera, 15-22).—The test of 


Lot in the judgment of Sodom: 1. Saved, indeed, 
but, 2. scarcely saved, and that with ulty. 
Paralyzed b 


Urged, importuned by the a ar 
his terror in the way. His wife lost. [Almost sav 
and yet lost—A.G.] His daughtera.—In the his- 
tory of Lot, also, the unity of the family is oon 
illustrated : 1. In its great importance; 2. in its 
extent.—Ver. 15. The danger in delaying the flight 
out of Sodom, i. ¢, of conversion, or also of separa- 
tion from the society of the wicked.—Srarkx: Ahk 
12, It may be what belongs to thee, and could there- 
fore relate to his possessions, es y his herds. 
Still, some doubt, and think that he bore away as a 
in or spoil only his own life and the lives of his 
family, while he must have left the herds behind in 
his haste.)—Ver. 14. Acts xvii. 18.—Sodom a type 
of the spiritual Babylon (Rev. xi. 8).— Whoever will 
not be borne away and crushed with the godleas, he 
must early and cheerfully separate himself from 
them, while he has time and leisure * (Rev. xviii. 4). 
—Ver. 16. God shows his goodness not only to the 
pious, but to those who belong to them.—Upon ver. 
21. How God excuses the weakness of the believer, 
if he walks with God in uprightness.,-—As Zoar was 
spared at the intercession of Lot, so afterwards the 
house of Laban was’ blessed for Jacob’s sake, and 
Potiphar for the sake of Joseph, the widow's meal- 
chest and cruse of oil for the sake of Elijah._—That 
Zoar was made better by the recollection of the ter- 
rible overthrow of the cities may be inferred from the 
fact that it was still standing at the time of Isaiah (Is. 
xv. 5).—({A comparison between Sodom and Rome in 
eight particulars: beautiful region; security ; iniqui- 
ties ; ibe dic Nabere: a dev ys ee teasatg 
announcement of its judgment (Rev.); the rescuing 
of the pious; punishment by fire; the sg fe the 
sun ; the Naar the Jews, etc. H.C. Ram- 
bach.)}—(The Dead : Troilo and others say: I 
could compare it only with the jaws of hell.)}—The 
fearful judgment upon Lot’s wife: 1. She died imme- 
diately; 2. in her sings; 8. an unusual death; 4. 
remained unburied, an example of the vengeance 
of God.—Luke vii. 82, 38; ix. 62—Ver. 28. It is 
calm, pleasant weather with the children of God, 
when it storms with the godless (Exod. x. 22, 23; 
Ps, xxxii. 10).—Gertacu: A living type of those 
whom the messenger of the Lord warns before the 
fature punishment (Luke xvii. 28, 29).—The word : 
haste and escape for thy life ; this is the deep under- 


rie Silly rrp aber y Uta dence ameter erect and 

who, even being warn beware, ye 

his sloth to ruin, deserves to rsh. Calvin —A. Ga.) 
t (It is no new for the Lord to grant sometimes, 

asean dudulpee what he does not approve. Calvin. See 

Jacobus.— a} 


tone which must be heard through all p ing of 
the gospel.—Oatw. Hawp.: The mercy of the Lord 
saves Lot and his family, as a brand plucked from 
the burning. Until Lot is saved the Lord himself 
restrains his hand.—Sonwenke: Ver. 15. The deep 
impression which the declaration of the near judg- 
ment made upon him was greatly weakened by the 

words of his sons-in-law ; he delays, waits, 


puts Flesh and blood, and the clinging to the 
beautiful city, le with obedience to the revela- 
tion from God. 6pEgrR: The entrance of Lot 


(Boa the vale of eee to ra exodus 
pa le .*—How the universal judgment 
of the flood, lice the partial judgment upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah, serves in the ptures ag an exam- 
ple and type of all the divine judgments, and espe- 
cially of the last judgment (Luke xvii. 28 ff. ; 2 Pet. 
ii 6, etc.).—Hxusrr: Destruction of Sodom: 1. A 
feed from heaven; 2. a sign for the earth.— 

AUBE: The eternal righteousness of God in the 
judgment upon Sodom and Lot’s wife. The free 
mercy of God in saving Lot and his family. 

5. Section. Lot's dt arance and his descend- 
ants (vers. 830-88). The 80th verse is alone fitted 
for public use. But from this a faint light may be 
thrown upon the whole night-scene. ot’s disap- 
pearance as a dweller in caves.—Lot’s history illus- 
trates the truth, that whoever will build a house, 
must count the cost: 1. His inspired exodus from 
Haran with Abraham, and journcy through Canaan 
to Egypt, with ever-increasing wealth ; 2. his settle- 
ment in the valley of om; 8. his asylum in 
Zoer; 4. his disappearance from the scene in the 
caves of the mountains.—How should the pious fear 
temptations when the mind is unbent after extreme 
spiritual tension.—Man falls easily into the sins of 

e flesh when the ideals of his intellectual life are 
dissolved and lose their power.t-—Ruth a Moabitess. 
—Srarnxe: Lot’s daughters. The reason which . 
moved them was rather a groundless prejudice than 
wantonness of the fiesh. (Anxiety lest the human race 
should perish. It may be, also, that they were only 
Lot's step-daughters, if he had married in Sodom a 
widow who was the mother of two daughters).— 
Cramer: Loneliness in retired places allures not 
only to , but also, and much more, to great sins 
(Eccles. iv. 10).—Whoever will avoid sin must avoid 
the occasions which lead to it.—{Strong drink the 
fruitful source of untold degradation and sins.—A. 
G.}—Garcorr I.: There was a moral sense in Lot, 
but it was confused and disturbed. Intoxication de- 
ceived Lot, who was not deceived in Sodom; the 
flames of lust burn him, whom the flames of ¢ulphur 
did not burn.—Lurner: Some think that Lot died 
soon after, from distress and sorrow, before his 
daughters were deliv because otherwise he 
would not have consented that names should be given 
them which should constantly remind him of his in- 
cest.—He who was not deceived in Sodom, drunken- 
ness deceived; who in Sodom, the very school of 
unchastity, had lived chastely, in the cave was gui 
of incest; suffered ship in the harbor.—Ku 
a Moabitess, We may infer from Is. xi. 14; Jer. 
xlviii. 47; Dan. xi. 41, that there will bo, besides, 


* (The beauty and fruitfalness of nature attracted him, 
and he chose it without thinking whether it would work 
injury to his soul. The same power now prevents 
er aay nepaing the salvation of his soul. BaumoartEn, 
t (“Those who have been bebe errhayro ee 
por : on, may shamefully to sin.” Ja- 
cobus.—. e 
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sorac conversions from the Moabites to Christ.—The | father, our children’s grandfather; my husband, thy 
children of Ammon were characterized by similar | husband, the husband of our mother, and yet 
sins with those of their brother Moab, and therefore | one and the same man.}—Baumoakren: This is the 
have a similar future—Drunkennees is the way to | crime of Lot’s daugh that to secure descend- 
all bestial lusts and acts.—{Holy descendants from | ants, and those of pure they ht incest a 


uted beds. Judg. xi. 1; Heb. xi. 82.)—Scuropgr : | small offence.—HErprncrr : For one evil hour, one 


The 


thought that they should remain alone in case | must bear the sword at hie side a whole year.— 


of their father’s early death was one to them very | THz samx: Still even such children (illegitimate and 
hard to bear. Then, indeed, they would be entirely | springing from incest) should not despair. God can 


helpless and without protection in the wide world. | d 


ings even through the illegitimate Jephtha 


O great 
If no husband was granted to them, they would at [Bat irae -} True repentance makes all well. 


least have children, sons, who could give protection 
and help.—(Berl. Bibel.: The following riddle has 


But true repentance is never separated from tree 
th. Faith in Christ and repentance make all weil. 


been constructed from the history: My father, thy | —A. G.] 


\ EIGHTH SECTION. 


Abraham and Abimelech of Gerar. His and Sarah's renewed exposure through his humen, calew 


1 


2 
3 


14 


15 
6 


lating prudence, as formerly in Egypt before Pharaoh. The Divine preservation. 
Abraham's intercession for Abimelech. 


epee 


Coarrzrn XX. 1-18. 


And Abraham journeyed from thence toward the south’ country [the mid-day], and 
dwelled between Kadesh and Shur, and sojourned a rveeapeg in Gerar [lodging-plsce, 
pilgrim’s rect]. And Abraham said of Sarah his wife, She is my sister; and Abimelech 
[tather of the king, or father-king] king of Gerar sent and took Sarah. But God [Eichim] came 
to Abimelech in a dream by night, and said to him, Behold, thou art dué a dead man 

thou diest, art dead], for the woman which thou hast taken; for she is a man’s wife 
5 married]. But Abimelech had not come near her: and he said, Lord, wilt thou slay 
also a righteous nation? Said he not unto me, She ¢s my sister? and she, even she 
herself said, He +s my brother: in the integrity of my heart, and the innocency of my 
hands have I done this. Aud God said unto him in a dream, Yea, I know that thon didst 
this in the integrity of thy heart; for I also withheld thee from sinning against me: 
therefore suffered I thee not to touch her. Now therefore restore the man Ats wile; 
for he is a prophet,’ and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live: and if thou restore 
her not, know thou that thou shalt surely die, thou and all that are thine. Therefore 
Abimelech rose early in the morning, and called all his servants, and told all these 
things in their ears: and the men were sore afraid. Then Abimelech called Abraham, 
and said unto him, What hast thou done unto us? and what have I offended thee, that 
thou hast brought on me and on my kingdom a great sin? thou hast done deeds unto 
me that ought not tobe done. And Abimelech said unto Abraham, What sawest thou 
bol that thou hast done this thing? And Abraham said, Because I thought [si 

urely the fear of God [Elohim] is not in this place; and they will slay me for my wifes 
sake. And yet indeed she ts my sister; she ts the daughter of my father, but not the 
daughter of my mother; and she became my wife. And it came to pass when God 
[E1chim] caused me to wander [to goon pilgrimages; astriking plural.* The manifestations of God here and 
there, caused me to go here and there, pilgrimages] from my father’s house, that I said unto her, 
This ts thy kindness which thou shalt show unto me; at every place whither we shal 
come, say of me, He ts my brother. And Abimelech took sheep and oxen [smell aad 
largo cattle], and menservants, and womenservants, and gave them to Abraham, and re- 
stored him Sarah his wife. And Abimelech said, Behold, my land is before thee 
[stands open to sak dwell where it pleaseth thee [is good in thine eyes]. And unto Sarah he 
said, Behold, I have given thy brother a thousand preces of silver: behold he is to thee 
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[for] a covering of the eyes unto all that are with thee, and with all other: thus she 
was reproved * [set right, proved to be « wife, not unmarried |. 


17 


So Abraham prayed unto God [Hohim] 
18 his wife, and his maidservants; and they bare children. 


: and God [Etchtm] healed Abimelech, and 
For the Lord* had fast closed 


up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech, because of Sarah, Abraham’s wife. 


(' Ver. 1.—333F3. The region south of what was afterwards called Judah.—A. G.) 
~ {2 Ver. 7.—N%39 , from N33, to cause to bubble up asa fountain. Keil, Declitzsch, and others derive it from a root 
3 and ND, to breathe, and thus make uabi to mean one inspired—who speaks that which is inbreathed of God.—A. G.] 
(? Ver. 13.—43 ne is plural in punctuation, agreeing grammatically with Dar - Vav, however, may be regarded 
as the third radical, and the verb may then really besingular. Murpuy, p. 325.—A. G.} 
{* Ver. 16.—MPIS3, 2 pera fem. sing. Niphal, an unusual form. Sce the Exogetical note.—A. G.] 


{* Ver. 18.—Jvbovah.—A. G.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. The present chapter and the following ap- 
to favor strongly the documentary hypothesis. 
cases in which the name Jehovah appears (chap. 
xx. 18 and xxi. 1), have, according to Delitzsch, all 
the traits of explanatory additions of the completer. 
But Knobel accepts, aside from the text of the original 
writing (chap. xxi, 2-5), a twofold enlargement, 
which should be ascribed to the Jehovistic writer, 
but which he must have derived in great part from 
Elohistic records designed to complete the Sa cops 
record, and only in part from a nee eho- 
vistic record (p. 180, 181). We leave the hypothesis 
of different records to rest upon its own basis, but 
shall enquire how far the choice in the names of God 
may be explained from the text itself, and this with- 
out to the hypothesis in question. 

2. The repetition of the fact that Abraham pro- 
claims his wife to be his sister has been noticed 
already. In Knobel’s view, the Jehovistic writer has 
recorded the occurrence with Sarah already (ch. xii. 
11-20), because he could then do it independently, 
which could not be the case here. ‘‘ This conjecture,” 
remarks Delitzsch, “is certainly plausible if one 
ascribes the Elohistic portions to a peculiar source, 
but it ig equally probable that the same event might 
occur twice in the life of Abraham.” Keil, on the 
other hand, justly brings into prominence the great 
distinction between the two histories. The first dif- 
ficulty, viz. that Abraham, after having experienced in 
Egypt the reproach of this deed, should here repeat 
it once more, cannot be removed, if, as Delitzsch 
holds, Abraham in Egypt had condemned himself to 
penitence after the reproof of Pharoah; if even he 
walked under a general sense that he had done wrong, 
as Delitzsch and Baumgarten state the case. [It is 
not insupposible, surely, in the light of experience, 
that even such a believer as Abraham should have 
fallen again into the same sin: that he should have 
repeated the act even when he was walking under the 
sense of his wrong-doing in the first instance.—A. G.] 
Our history gives us the key (v. 18) why this act was 
repeated. Abraham could not make an explanation 
to Pharoah, concerning the determination to pro- 
claim his wife his sister while among strangers, but 
Abimelech has instilled the necessary confidence in 
him, for this confidential explanation. But if the 
saying was then founded and chosen, the event might, 
under possible circ have often occurred 
unless Jehovah had interfered to prevent this ven- 
ture of an unfounded and rated confidence ; 
which we have already above distinguished from a 
mere exposure of Sarah. It must be taken into 
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account, moreover, that Abraham bad recently re- 
ceived fearful impressions of the godless beings in 
the world, which naturally filled him with suspicion. 
The second difficulty consists in this: that Abimelech 
should have found delight in taking Sarah, who was 
ninety years old, into his harem, According to 
Kurtz, her still blooming or now rejuvenated beauty 
was not the motive ; according to Delitzsch, he would 
relate himself by marriage with the rich nomadic 
prince, Abraham. Beauty and the consideration of 
rank do not exclude each other; spiritual excellence 
and greatness have often an almost magical effect. 
But it is to be observed that here it is not said that 
the beauty of Sarah was reported to Abimilech. He 
knew only, it may be, that there was a sister of 
Abraham in his tent, and brought her to himself. 

8. We are here told again that Abraham broke 
up his tent, and journeyed thence towards the south— 
the land towards the mid-day (ch. xii. 9; xiii. 1). 
According to ch. xiii. 18, he had a permanent abode 
at Hebron ; but here he removes from Hebron to the 
south. This is to be explained upon the ground that, 
for the northern parts of Canaan, the south designates 
preéminently the land of Judah; but for the land of 
Judah, thus for Hebron itself, it denotes the parts 
towards Arabia Petrea, Egypt, and the western shore 
upon the Mediterranean. The southern section of 
Canaan (which was assigned to the tribes of Judah, 
Simeon, and Benjamin) falls into four distinct parta, 
through the character of the country. The mountains 
(7371) or highlands form the central part, upon 
whose westerly slopes lies a hilly country which 
gradually sinks to the plain (Mpt)), while towards 
the east the descent ("23'1) falls off into the valley 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, but towards the 
south, the mid-day land (323, Josh. xv. 21; com- 
pare above ch. xii. 9; xiii. 1) forms, in several distinctly 
marked terraces, a kind of first step to the mountains, 
from the Petrean peninsula. (See Gross, in Stud. 
und Krit, 1848, p. 1080.) Here Abraham descends to 
the stretch of country between Kadesh and Shur, 
and remained a long time about Gerar, whose ruins 
have been recently discovered by Rowland, under the 
name Khirbet-el-Gerar, about three hours south- 
easterly from Gaza, in the neighborhood of a decp 
and broad wady, which takes the name Dschurf-cl- 
Gerar.” Delitzsch. Robinson sought Gerar in vain,. 
see SCHRODER, p. 882. “ Eusebius and Jerome locate- 
the place about twenty-flve Roman miles south from 
Eleutheropolis, and Sozomen relates that there stood: 
very near here, in a winter stream, & t and re- 
nowned convent. The name of Marcian, bishop of 
Gerar (perhaps in the convent), appears among the. 
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in the Council of Chalcedon in the year | King, or my Father King). A standing title for the 
451.” pth ar ola Nana agen kings of Gerar, as Pharoah was in Egypt and Mel- 
removed about hours from the first-named | chisedec, or Adonizedec, in Salem (see Pa. xxxiv. 1); 


place.” Bunsen. The most southerly of the five 
cities of the Philistines was not far from Beersheba. 


The king of Gerar, Abimelech, hed this territory in 
according to ch. xxi. 83. 


a later hand, though not 
therein an actual anticipation. If n@>p 
denotes the land of wanderers, or of ry Si Ge- 
senius), the name denotes those who came the 
coasts into the interior, in distinction from the earlier 
Canaanites, and the inquiry whether the later Philis- 
tines, of the times of the Judges and Kings, are here 
meant, is a matter by itself; in any case, the text 
here intimates that the later confederate cities of the 
Philistines did not yet exist, Hitzig and Ewald also 
concede Philistine emigrations into Canaan, or tradi- 
tions of them, before Moses, Kunobel’s view, that 
Abraham may have left Hebron from a similar 
anxiety with that which led Lot (to leave Zoar), is 
arbitrary in the highest degree, since Abraham was 
in covenant with the mightier men in Hebron. <Ao- 
cording to Keil, he went probably to find better 
In any case the pasture must be 
from time to time, but this could be done 
through a wider range, as we learn from the hi 
of Joseph and Moses. The neighborhood of the 
scene of the terrible judgment upon Sodom, in con- 
nection with other unknown motives, may have 
determined him to change his residence. The birth 
of Isaac (ch. xxi.) and the offering of Isaac (ch, xxii.) 
oecur during his residence in the further south: but 
then he dwelt (ch. xxiii. 1) again in Hebron, although 
his return thither from Beersheba, where he had last 
dwelt (ch. xxi. 33), is not recorded. 

4. Since, from the promise which was given to 
Abraham in the oak-grove of Mamre, to the birth of 
Isaac, we must reckon, according to ch. xviii, about 
a year, Abraham must have drawn southwards very 
soon after the overthrow of Sodom, and the meeting 
with Abimelech must also have taken place at an 
early date. But if vers. 17, 18 seem to point toa 
longer time, this creates no real difficulty, since the 
sickness of the house of Abimelech may have 


lasted a joan lasting dabei More- 
over, our history illustrates, in two respects, what 
may uce the farther history of the birth 
of First, we see that Sarah was not faded in 


ugh according to the usual 
position her body was dead. Then we see tow kee 
‘usual relation to Abraham could be animated and 
strengthened by a new affection resulting directl 
through the exposure and disturbance to which it 
shad been subjected. 


see ch, xiv. 7; eee lees 
must distinguish between this dwelli and the 

liar sojourn in Gerar. Scurdper: “ Leaving his 
‘herds and servants behind him in this region, he 
chimself repairs to Gerar.”— Abimelech (Father 


an infringement of the married rights of a stranger. 
The anxious dream appears to have been introduced 


through the sickness a agg: over him (see v. 17).® 
—Wilt thou slay a righteous nation 7— 
Delitssch refers the Op directly € the adjective right- 
eous. A nation however righteous, t.c., although it 
is righteous. But why then does he use the 


of innocence as to his subjective state. He assumes 
baal ph agri speedtest abr dee ting ted Sic 
and the right of princes to bring into their harem 
any unmarried persons of their territory. He is con- 
scious of a pure heart, and asserts that his hands are 
pure, since Abraham and Sarah, through their own 
declarations, had rendered it impossible that he should 
have any intention to interfere with the rights of 
another. She is my sister. [These incidents show 
the truth and the need of Scripture ;—its truth, be- 
cause it does not the i as exempt 
from human infirmities; the need of it, because the 
best of men were not able to make for themselves 


y 
had kept him from tou the wife of a prophet. 
With this he points out to the cause of his sick- 


views and wee 


the names of in the narrative, and noticed in the 


term, however, mean, dead as to prog 
which is rendered probable by ver. 17. God 
lech. Jacobus.—A. G.] 
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text. Kem, p. 168.—A.G.] That is to say, the 
spirit of a higber moral standpoint comes to him in 
his dream, and to him not only the cause of 
his sickness, but also that divine preservation secured 
by the sickness, as well as bis duty and the danger 
of death in which he was still moving. With this he 
receives an enlargement of his religious knowledge. 
“ At first O°NSN (without the article) the Godhead in 
& general sense appears to him (ver. 8): but Abime- 
lech recognizes in the appearance the Lord "3° , 
upon which the narrator introduces OY7NM the 
personal and true God, as speaking to him (ver. 6.) 
—For he is a phet.—The spirit of prophecy 
had been present from the begin in the Scripture, 
but here the name prophet occurs for the first time. 
How could this aggravate the error of Abimelech, 
that Abraham, whose rights he ignorantly had vio- 
lated, was a prophet ? obel explains that the sin 
ef viola the rights of the chosen of God, which 
he had in idea committed, was a sin against God 
himself. Since every sin is a sin against God himeelf, 
it must sll be asked, how far this shows the danger 
of greater guilt? for the text cannot be explained 
under the idea of a partiality of God for Abraham. 
But Abimelech held Abraham and Sarah as the ordi- 
nary nomads of his time, and thought therefore that 
he could blindly lay his hands upon them: he thus 
resisted the dim impression, which they must have 
made upon him, of a higher calling and aim. A 
prophet should be received in the name of a prophet; 
the sin against the divine in the prophet was a sin 
against the divine in his own conscience, and thus in 
& special sense a sin against God.—And he shall 
pray for thee.—Abraham had already appeared as 
a royal warlike hero, in his conflict with the Eastern 
kings. We have learned to recognize him as a priest, 
capecially in his intereessory prayer for Sodom: 
here he appears preéminently as a prophet. But 
" here intercession appears as the most obvious func- 
tion of the prophet.* The attributes of the prophet 
and the priest are thus atill inwardly united in one, 
as this indeed is evident from the altars he erected. 
2. The atonement of Abimelech (vers. 8-16).— 
And called all his servants (courtiers). — It 
marks the frank, open character of this God- 
king, that be humbles himself by communicating the 
events of the night, before his courtiers. It was 
humbling in the first place to confess that, in spirit- 
ual blindness, he had made a dangerous mistake, 
and secondly that he must restore to the er his 
wife. It speaks well also for his household and his 
court, that the effect of his reverence communicates 
itself to his servants—Then Abimelech called 
Abraham.—He addresses him before his people, for 
Abraham had not only brought him into danger, but 
also his household and kingdom. He had reason to 
complain of the conduct of Ab as Pharaoh 
before him (ch. xii.). He is thus also evidently a 
bold, heroic character, who does not shrink from 
declaring against Abraham his injured sense of truth 
and justice, although he must have regarded him 
as under the special protection of God. He does 
not belong to the kings who oppose the priests in 
slavish bigotry.— What hast thou done to us ?— 
Done to us. Thus he values the unity in which he 
feels that he is bound with his household and care 
But he reproaches him especially with this: that he 
pad brought him into danger of bringing sin both 


® (See Jer. xxvii. 18, referred to by Bush.—A. G.] 
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upon himself and his people. This, he says, is im 
moral But since he takes up again the words, 
What have I offended thee? and asks, What 
hast thou seen? he utters in a discreet form, 
which concedes the bility that he might have 
ignorantly occasioned the wrong of Abraham, bis 
consciousness that he had himself indeed given no 
occasion for this deceitful course. Keil and Knobel 
explain the words what hast thou seen? what 
hast thou in thy eye, what purpose? Dexitzscn 
(with a reference to Ps. xxxvii. 87: Ixvi. 18): “It 
is preferable to take the word in its usual sense 
through all time: what evil hast thou seen in me 
or in us, that thou believest us capable of ter 
evil?"—Abraham said, becauselI thought (said). 
—He assumes the antecedent ; I acted thus, because 
he is ashamed. The two grounds of apology follow. 
Tho first runs: Because I spake (thought or con- 
sidered it with myself and with Sarah), [This use of 
the word 70% is fully illustrated by Bush, who 
refers to Ex. ii. 14; 1 Kings v.85; Ps. xiv. 1.—A. G.] 
—Surely the fear of God is not in this place.— 
This special motive has its explanation in the fact 
that he had so recently seen the destruction of 
Sodom. The fear of men which had determined him 
so to act in Egypt, was awakened afresh by this de- 
struction. But he palliates the offence of this declara- 
tion by his second excuse. He explains at first that 
what he had said was not untrue, since Sarah, as his 
half-sister, was his sister; and then why, in his mi- 
gration from Haran, he had arranged with Sarah that 
she should journey with him from place to place under 
the name of his sister. [Some suppose that Sarah is 
the same with Iscah, xi. 29. Bush holds that Terah 
had two wives: the one the mother of Haran, the 
father of Sarah and Lot; the other the mother of 
Abraham.—aA. G.] The suppressed feeling of an end- 
less, difficult pilgrimage, and of a very dangerous 
situation, reveals itself clearly in the expressions of 
vers. 18, 14. He cannot yet speak to Abimelech of 
Jehovah, his covenant God. Still less was it necee- 
sary that he should reveal to him that Jehovah had 
promised Canaan to him. Thus he says: at the 
command of God I entered upon my wanderings. 
He speaks of his theocratic journeys as wand 
says Elohim instead of Haelohim, uses this noun 
with the plural of the verbs, that he may make him- 
self understood by Abimelech. “This use of the 
substantive with the plural verbs is found (in the 
Pentateuch only in this author, ch. xxxv. 7; Ex. xxii. 
8; xxx. 4,8; Josh. xxiv. 19. Gesenius, 3 146, 2; 
EwaLp, § 318 a.)” Knobel. Keil finds in the words 
of Abraham, especially in the plural of the verb, a 
certain accommodation to the polytheistic standpoint 
of the Philistine king. Delitzsch, on the other hand, 
that the plural connection of Elohim is 
found in passages which exclude any idea of accommo- 
dation, or of any polytheistic reference; by which 
he refutes at the same time the explanation of Schel- 
ling, that the Gods of the house of Terah are to 
be understood by Elohim. Under the expression 


Inn onde [The verb here is not necessarily 
oa But if it it is only an instance of the 
meaning of Elohim, the eternal, supernatural 


powers, coming into view. Munrpuy, p. 328.—A. G.] 
we understand the fact, with some reser- 
vation, that Haelo through a plurality of special 
manifestations of which he received here and 
there, had caused him to move from place to place, 
and thus, although in the extremest danger which his: 
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wanderings could occasion, extended his providence 
over him still. When, on the contrary, Abimelech 
(ch, xxvi. 28) calla God Jehovah, Delitzsch supposes 
(p. 103), but without certainty, that it is the same 
person, and besides overlooks the difference of time, 
in which a longer intercourse may have meade the 
Philistines familiar with the Abrahamic ideas.—And 
Abimelech took sheep and oxen.—He is satis- 
fied, and acts analogously to the conduct of Pharaok 
(ch. xii.), in that he makes Abraham rich presents 
of the ancient nomadic goods. The departure of 
Abraham from Egypt also seems to find its echo 
bere. He appears to utter a modest wish that Abra- 
ham would leave Gerar. [This seems a forced inter- 
pretation of the words.—A.G.] Still he may dwell 
in his territory where it pleases him.— And to Sarah 
he said.—“‘ The thousand pieces of silver, i. ¢., the 
thousand shekels of silver, are not a peculiar present 
made to Sarah, but the estimated worth of the pres- 
ent (ver. 14), and designate it as something impor- 
tant.” Knobel, So also Keil. Delitzsch, with others, 
distinguishes a special present in money, “a truly 
royal present, since thirty shekels was the price of a 
sluve (Ex. xxi. 32).” (A thousand shekels of silver 
after the shekel of the sanctuary would be about 550 
dollars; according to the ordinary shekel, less. It 
is not certain which is intended here.) The first 
interpretation is preferable, as otherwise the second 
resent must have been made to Sarah.—Behold, 
is to thee (or that shall be to thee) a cover- 
ing of the eyes.—This difficult place admits of 
different explanations. VITRINGA : Fe the words are 
referred to Abraham, the idea scems to be: Abraham, 
if he professes to be the husband of Sarah, would be in- 
stead of a veil to those who, looking upon Sarah more 
intensely, may be inflamed with love for her. (Thus 
Ewald; so Dexirzscu, p. 404.) We prefer, however, 
to refer the words to the money received by Abra- 
ham. As if he says, let this money, paid as a fine 
to Abraham, prevent any from desiring thee as I 
have done. He alludes to the veil usually worn by 
women. See ch. xxiv. 65.” Gxsxnius: “This is 
an expiatory present to thee, for all that has happened 
to thee, and to Abram, and she was convinced (of 
her fault).” Kuobel similarly, but still with less fit- 
ness, and at the conclusion, “ thou art adjudged, ij. e., 
justice is done to thee.” Dxxitzscu and Kei: “ This 
is to thee an atoning present, for all who are with 
thee (since the whole family is disgraced in the mis- 
tress, etc.)” ‘It ig to be explained,” says Knobel, 
“after “2B “BD to cover one’s face, so that he may 
forget the wrong done (ch. xxxii. 21), D9ORW "3B MDD 
to cover the face of the judge, so that he shall not 
see the right.” Michaelis, Baumgarten, and others, 
explain the words to mean a present for the purchase 
of a veil which she should wear in the future. 
[Murpuy urges against this that the proper word for 
veil is M°S¥, “The covering of the eyes isa figura- 
tive phrase for a recompense or pacificatory offering, 
in consideration of which an offence is overlooked.” 
And so also Jacobus.—A. G.] Since Sarah wore no 
veil in Egypt, but the custom of veiling the face 
quickly with the mantle soon after appears in the 
history of Rebekah (ch. xxiv. 65), this thought seems 
quite probable. But one would then expect a special 
present to Sarah, besides the one to Abraham. De- 
litzsch remarks, “this would be bitter irony.” But 
the irony in the expression, I have given thy brother, 
cannot, however, be denied. The 5D-Mmx* also 
agrees well with this thought. Besides, it must be 
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considered that Abimelech had to relieve himself of 
his displeasure as well inst Sarah as against 
Abrabam. And what then could this mean, “ that 
shall be to thee an atoning present, and for all with 
thee,”” leaving out of view that here the conjunctive 
1 is wanting? As a covering of the eyes, designed 
to make good his error in her eyes, the great present 
would excite rather only contempt. The atonement 
would thus be to the violated rights of the husband; 
Sarah, who bad constantly declared that he was her 
brother, even when prudent calculation became impru- 
dent temerity, had well deserved that she also should 
suffer a reproof. Still Abimelech appears to define 
it as a covering of the eyes only ina figurative sense: 
in edeaians the Vulgate: hoc erit ttbi in velames 
omnes qui tecum sint, et quocunque 
exeris ; mement te chensam.* Since Cob 
wore no veil, which desi her as the wife of a 
husband (see ch. xxiv. 6; 1 Cor. xi. 10), 80 the pres 
ent of Abimelech, wherewith he expiates his fault, 
has the effect of such a veil; it should for all, and 
everywhere, be a testimony that she is a married 
woman. As such should she now be held every- 
where, in consequence of his present. With Clericus, 
therefore, we find here a “designed double sense or 
meaning ; @ covering of the eyes as an alonemeni, 
which should, at the same time, have the effect of ¢ 
veil, “MMSIN can only be the second person 
feminine perf. Niph., although the daghesh lene is 
wanting in M (Gesenius, § 28, 4, and § 65, 2), for to 
hold this form for a participle is scarcely possible,” 
etc. Kit: Since this word may be rendered od 
judged as well as justified, we take it in a middle sense, 
and as designedly having a twofold meaning: con- 
vinced, placed right. This last word does not belong 
to the writer, but to Abimelech himself. With the 
pride of injured magnanimity, he declares that he, 
through his atoning present, would provide her with 
a veil, and designate her as a married woman. For 
the veil, sec Winer. 

8. Abraham's intercession (vers, 17, 18). “ After 
this compensation Abraham intercedes (ver. 17), and 
God removes the sickness from Abimelech and his 
women. The author does not define the sickness 
more closely (as in ch. xii. 17); according to ver. 6 1 
was such a sickness as indisposed to sleep. Compare 
the plague of the Philistines (1 Sam. v. 6-9; xii 6, 4, 
a Knobel.—And God healed Abimelech, 
and his wife, and his maidservants.—Thuw 
Abimelech was not only afflicted with some sexual 
disease, but indirectly, through his inability, his wife 
algo, i. e., his wife in a peculiar sense, the queen; am 
his maid-servants, that is, his concubines (see Keil} 
[They bare means that they were again capable of 
procreating children. The verb is masculine, becauz 
both males and females were involved in this judicial 
malady. Murpuy, p. 329.—A. G.] [This is clear also, 
since the malady was sent to preserve the purity of 
Sarah. Abimelech was not suffered to touch “er, 
see ver. 6.—A.G.] Ver. 18 contains the explana- 
tion—For the Lord (Jehovah) had fast olosed 
up.—([It is Jehovah who delivers Abraham, and pre 


‘ 


* [Wordsworth suggests all three senses—that of « rr 
pitiation ; of a provision fer the purchase of a veil; and of 
an allusion to the usage of covering a bride with s veil, P. 
02.—A. G.] 

t (If, with Baumgarten, and according to the accents, 4 
connect the 5D-MN} with the last word, the sense can only 


be: and all this has been done or given that thou mayest 
be righted or redressed, p. 290. So aleo Murphy.—A. @-] 
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serves the purity of Sarah, the mother of Isaac the 

d seed. Worpswortn, p. 938. Who urges 
also the use of the names of God in the chapter, 
against the fragmentary hypothesis, with great force. 
—A. G.] Here the providence of Elohim is traced to 
the motives of Jehovah, the Covenant God of Abra- 
ham, who would protect his chosen. They were 
closed up; i. e., not as Knobel thinks, they could 
could not bring to the birth, but the whole house- 
hold of Abimelech was unfruitful in consequence of 
his sickness. [The term here used for maid-servants, 
METS, denotes those held as concubines, and is to 
be distinguished from minpw, servants. See 1 Sam. 
xxv.41. Kew, p. 170.—A. G.] This fearful fact for 
an ancient household was remarkable here, because 
the state remained after the free return of Sarah, until 
Abrabam enters with his intercession. But this in- 
troduces the circumstance that he had interceded for 
Sarah also. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. See the preliminary remarks and the exi- 
ical pbs. The preceding history is the 
istory of sins “crying to heaven.” The history 
of Abraham in Gerar is a history of unconscious sins, 
concealed faults in the life of most excellent men, of 
the father of the faithful, and of a noble heathen king. 
2. The first meeting between the house of Abra- 
ham and the Philistines. It serves to illustrate the 
fact, that the knowledge of God among the Philis- 
tines has sunken lower and lower in the lapse of time, 
while it has been more and more completely developed 
among the theocratic people. 

8. Abrabam in Gerar, in a certain measure, a 
counterpart to Lot in the caves, Lot fears the pres- 
ence of men; Abraham appears to have sought a 
wider intercourse. Both fall into folly and sin, after 
the experience of the great judgment upon Sodom. 
The reaction from a state of great spiritual excite- 
ment reveals itself even in Abraham. 

4. The repetition of the old saying of Abraham, 
is a proof that he, in his faith, thought himself justi- 
fied in using it. We must take into account also, 
that Sarah also was his sister in the faith, and that 
she had accustomed herself, in her painful sense of 
her unfruitfulness, to style themselves brother and 


5. Abimelech’s dream. In the night sleep, the 
spirit of revelation comes nearer to the heathen, as is 
shown also in the dreams of Pharaoh and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It isa medium of revelation also for children 
(Joseph, in the old covenant), and for laborers with 
the hand (Joseph, in the new covenant); and the 
prophetic disposition, enduring into the night or 
extending itself through its hours (Isaac, Jacob, 


Paul). Moreover, Pharaoh’s butler and baker (ch. 
xl. 8); the Midianites (Judges vii. 13-15); the wife 
of Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 19, compare Wisdom xviii. 17 


-19), had significant dreams. 

6. Abimelech’s innocence and guilt. The moral 
standpoint of tradition, in its relation to the higher 
standpoint. Traditional morality and the morality of 
conscience, The religious susceptibility of Abimelech. 

7. Abraham a prophet. There are different views 
as to the derivation of this word. A derivation from 
the Arabic, analogous form, explains the word to 
mean the bringer of knowledge, the foreteller or pre- 
dictor (see DELITZSCH, p. 634; a communication of 


Fleischer). The derivation from the Hebrew 833, 
ebullire, appears to us nearer at hand, and corre- 
sponds better with the idea of the prophet. In the 
reference of the word to the Niph., Redslob explains 
it in a passive sense, what is poured forth; W.New- 
mann and Hélemann, actively pouring forth, speaking. 
If we regard the Niph. as both passive and reflexive, 
then the prophet is a man who, because he has received 
communications poured into himself, pours forth. 
One who is a fountain. But the pouring forth desig- 
nates more than the simple speaking. It is the 
utterance of that which is new, in the inspired, out- 
pouring form; analogous to the out-pouring of a 
fountain, which is ever pouring out new, fresh water. 
The prophet pours forth that which is new, both in 
words and deeds ; the miraculous words of prophecy, 
and the miraculous deeds of typical import. The de- 
rivation which Delitzsch proposes from &3 = "ID , MB, 
to breathe, the inspired, appears to be sought from 
dogmatic motives, Abraham was a prophet in the 
most general sense ; the organ of the divine revela- 
tion, seer of the future. He was a prophet, priest, 
and king in one person, but preéminently a prophet. 
And here God brings out distinctly his prophetic 
dignity, because he is in this especially commended 
as the friend of God, the object of his protecting care, 
with whose injury Abimelech’s sickness was connected, 
and by whose intercession he could be healed. The 
peculiar order of the prophets, introduced through 
the prophetic schools of Samuel, was formed after 
the order of priests, and then the order of kings were 
severed from the general class or order of prophets. 

8. Abimelech’s character and his atonement. 
Through his noble and pious conduct he wins a 
friend in Abraham (ch. xxi. 22 ff.) 

9. Abraham’s intercession, a claim of his faith in 
the promise. His intercession for Abimelech and 
Gerar,'a counterpart to his intercession for Sodom. 
The intercession of Abraham for Abimelech, his 
house, and kingdom, in comparison with his inter- 
cession for Sodom. 

10. Abraham has, through his fear, and the pru- 
dential means which his fear bade him to use, twice 
directly brought about the very thing which he feared, 
the taking away of his wife, and perhaps would have 
incurred his death, either the first or second time, 
if God had not interfered. How fear first truly makes 
that actual which it seeks to hinder in ungodly ways, 
the history of Joseph’s brethren, who sold him that 
he might not rise above them; the conduct of Pha- 
raoh towards Israel, which brings him and his hosts 
to destruction in the Red Sea; Saul’s determination 
against David; but above all, the history of the 
crucifixion of Christ on the part of the Jewish San- 
hedrim prove still more perfectly. How this same 
fact appears in proverbs, under various forms, e. g., 
in the saying of Gdipus, is well known. 

11. The Philistines (see the Bible Dictionaries) 
Their first ap ce in sacred history makes a 
favourable impression; Abimelech knows, or learns 
to know, the only true God. Later, the Philistines 
appear sunken in idolatry. 


HOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Any homiletic use of this chapter presupposes 
homiletic wisdom. Themes: Abraham in the repe- 
tition of his fall.—Abraham and Abimelech.— Abra- 
ham’s character: reverent humility, moral pride.— 
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Abraham, the believer, in his weakness, exalted 
above the man of the world, in his strength. [The 
exaltation, however, a matter of pure grace.—A.G. ] 
First Section.—Abraham’s and Abimelech’s error 
(vers. 1-7) Abraham’s reaction after his high spiritual 
experiences.—The repetition of his old fault. 1. 
Causes: Recent experience of the corruption of the 
world, false prudence, exaggerated confidence, the 
brotherly relation to Sarah, the tolerable issue of the 
case in Egypt. 2. Natural results: Anxiety and 
danger, shame before a heathen’s princely court. 
8 Gracious issue through the interference of God.*— 
How eelf-will rushes into the danger which, with many 
plans, it seeks to avoid.—How the believer endangers 
the promise of God, and how it is wonderfully guard- 
ed through the grace of God.—Abimelech’s ies 
the point of union for the gracious providence of God. 
—The author of sacred marriage is also ita protector. 
—tThe care of God for Sarah a care for the world. 
Starke: Now God, in his providence, rescues 
Abraham again from his human weakness.—{Ver. 4. 
The Holy Spirit marks this doubtless, lest any one 
should say that Isaac was the son of Abimelech.) 
(Although God is a lover of life, yet still, according 
to his punitive righteousness, there may be ascribed 
to him, as here, a destruction, consumption, etc. 
God suffers his saints to fall into folly and sin, that 
it may be clear how little they are able to do right 
by themselves.—Cramer : God preserves the sacred 
marriage state—OslaNDER: Subjects are often pun- 
ished on account of tbe transgressions of their rulers. 
—Ver. 6. Asimple and not eg aaa plan, even 
in a bad cause, if it proceeds from inconsideration, 
or from ignorant zeal, is described by this word— 
simplicity, in Holy Scripture (2 Sam. xv. 11, etc.)— 
Ver. 6. God hinders men from committing sin in 
many ways.—God searches the heart, and knows 
what is done in integrity and what in pretence.— 
Catwer, Handbuch: Ver. 2. As there (in Egypt) 
so here, Abraham reaches the directly opposite 
point from that which he intended. Sarah was 
taken away, just because he said, she is my sister.— 
ScHRODER : iv. Herpercer.) Ver. 1. Abraham will 
avoid the cross, (?) but he passes from the smoke 
into the flame, from the mud into the mire. There 
are in foreign lands misfortunes and adversities as 
well as where he has lived hitherto. Ah! Lord, help 
us, that we may sit quietly in our little space ; the 
dear cross dwells yet nowhere, as everywhere, i. e., 
wherever we are.—His sin appears greater here 
than at the first offence; he stands no longer as then 
(in Egypt), at the beginning of the divine leadin 
After so many and such great experiences of God's 
faithfulness, still such unfaithfulness to him. (?)}— 
(Calvin.) All those who will not, as is becoming, 
trust themselves to the providence of God, shall win 
like fruits of unbelief.—Ver. 2. It is to be considered 
that an extraordinary beauty is ascribed to Sarah; 
then also, that notwithstanding her ninety years, she 
is in the first half of human life at that period of the 
world.—LurHER: Ver. 8. It is impossible that a 
man who believes in the promises of God, should be 
forsaken. ——- God would suffer the heavens to fall, 
rather than forsake his believing people-—Thus God 
shows how vee adultery is to him.—Ver. 6. 
Abimelech has sinned nevertheless, therefore God 
by no means concedes to him “ purity of hands,” as 
the “integrity of heart."—-PassavantT: An old oak 
which loses a bough or twig, bas not, therefore, 


® (How thankful forthe interference of God,—A. G.} 
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lost its crown.—Pharaoh and Abimelech. Ver. 4, 
rem a king aA par christian, has done what 
ese two and even worse, and his 
have hlote= e for it in various ways ton 
his crufmbling throne; in a thousand offences, sins, 
sorrows, etc. Kings may learn what the sins of 
princes are before and the people also may learn 
to hate and deplore the evil which descends from the 
upper ranks.—The prosperity of the family depends 
upon the marriage state, and the welfare of society 
upon that of the family, and upon the society turns 
the good of the state—Ver. 6. Itisa grace 
when God guards any one from sinning, either agains 
their fellows or against God.—Thou knowest not how 
often God has kept thee and me (Pa. cv. 14, 15: 
Zach, fi. 8).—Scuwxnxe: The Scriptures do not de 
scribe a saint in Abraham, but a man, who, although 
20 is yet a sinner like ourselves, but who 
faith was justified before God, and what he did as 
went from step to step in the narrow path of faith 
stands recorded, that we with him might enter the | 
school of faith. 

Second Section.— Abraham's confusion and shame, 
and Abimelech’s atonement.—(Vers. 8-16). The 
castigatory speech of the heathen to the father of 
the faithful—Ver. 11. The judgment of faith con- 
cerning the world ought not to be a prejudice.—The 
danger of life in Abraham's pilgrimage an apology 
for his swerving to his own way.—Ver. 8. The zeal 
of Abimelech in the removing and expiating of his 
fault.—His noble and pious integrity: 1. In the ex- 
presaion of his fear of God; 2. of his injured moral 
feeling ; 8. his readiness to make his error good — 
Ver. 9. Abimelech knew that his royal sins fell upon 
his household and kingdom, as a burden and as guilt. 

Sragkr: ver. 9. It is to the praise of this heathen 
king, who, however, was not without some fear and 
knowledge of God, that he held a breach of the mar- 
riage law to be so great a sin that the whole land 
could be punished.—Ver. 10. Ostanpzr: A pious 
ruler and a pious father of the household agree well, 
since they warn and keep their own in the fear of 
God.—The praise of mildness pes epee 
Lurner: The saints were gently punished and for 
their good.— Bibl. 7b. Ver. 9. e should amend 
our past faults without delay.—Scurdpr: (Lvrats) 
He who was before a king (Abimelech) is now 4 
bishop who spreads among his subjects the fear and 
knowledge of. God, so that they also should learn to 
fear and honor his word. Here indeed the 
Sodomites, and those who dwelt in Gerar, are held 
in broad contrast.—Ver. 12. (Musculus: Concerning 
Sarah as the sister of Abraham: recognize bere the 
type of Christ and the Church. The Church is the 
sister and the bride of Christ; sister through (od 
the Father, bride asthe the mystery of the incar 
nation, and the truth of his espousal, etc.)}—Ver. 15. 
While the tian invites Abraham in a compliment: 
ary way out of his land, the Philistine says, Deno 
my land is before thee.—({CaLvin): This distinction 5 
due to the fact that the severely punished Pharoah 
experienced only fear, so that the presence of Abra: 
ham was intolerable. Abimelech, on the other hand, 
was, with the terror, at the same time comforted.— 
Passavant: Ver. 11. Christians’ excuses are 
times worse than their faults.—But Abraham is the 
father of the faithful ; God sees in him Isaac, the son 
of promise, conceived, born, reared in faith, etc. ; he 
sees in him Jacob his servant, etc., Moses, Aaron, 
Joshua, but above all that one of the seed of David, 
Gal. iii, 16.—The forefather bore slready in 
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that seed of faith upon the Son of God from which 
should bloom the new hosts of saints and righteous 
of the old and new covenant, as the dew drops from 
the womb of the morning (Ps. cx.).—ScHWENKE: 
Thus the Lord knows how to make good what has 


endangered ugh human 


ence. 

Third Section.— Abraham's intercession, the 
healing of Abimelech and his household. (Vers. 17, 
18). Abraham believes still in the efficacy of inter- 
cession, although Sodom was destroyed notwith- 

ing his intercessory prayer.—The connection 
of intercession, with the receptivity of those to whom 
it relates.—Abrabam as an intercessor for Sodom and 
for Gerar.—The healing of Abimelech an illustration 
of salvation, and leading toit—Sranxs: A beautiful 
exchange between the worldly and spiritual state. 


That bestows gold and possessions, this recompenses 
with the knowledge of God and prayer.—OszanDER : 
If God punishes king with such serious earnest- 
ness and severity, who ignorantly had taken another 
man’s wife, how will they escape who knowingly and 
deliberately defame and dishonor other men’s wives 
and daughters?’—Sconroper: (Catvin.) Abraham 
arms and disarms the hand of God at the same time. 
—(Roos): Thus God does not forsake his own in 
their need, although there are not wanting faults on 
their side —(VaL. Hessrrcer: We know how to 
make what is good evil, since we are masters there, 
but how to make good again what is evil, that is the 
work of God.)}—Because Abraham and Sarah should 
laugh, they must first weep sound repentance. The 
martyr-week ever precedes the Euster-week with 
Christians. 


NINTH SECTION. 


The birth of Isaac. Ishmael's expulsion. The Covenant of peace with Abimelech at Boer-shoba. 


Carrer XXI. 1-84. 


1 And the Lord visited Sarah as he had said, and the Lord did unto Sarah as he 
2 had spoken. For Sarah conceived, and bare Abraham a son in his old age, at the set 
3 time of which God [Elohim] had spoken to him. And Abraham called the name of his 
son that was born unto him, whom Sarah bare to him, Isaac [Jitshak; ho or one will laugh]. 
4 And Abraham circumcised his son Isaac, being eight days old [st the eighth day], as God 
5 feonin | had commanded him. And Abraham was an hundred years old when his son 
was born unto him, 
6 And Sarah said, God ra hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear will laugh 
7 with me. And she said, Who would have said unto Abraham, that Sarah should have © 
8 given children suck? for I have borne Aim a son in his old age. And the child grew 
and was weaned: and Abraham made a great feast the same day that Isaac was weaned. 
9 And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
0 mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, Cast out this bondwoman and her son: 
1 for the son of this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even with Isaac. And 
the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, because of his son. 

And God said unto Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight, because of the 
lad, and because of thy bondwoman; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, hearken 
unto her voice; for in Isaac shall thy seed [thy descendants] be called.’ And also of the 
son of the bondwoman will I make a nation, because he ts thy seed. And Abraham 
rose up early in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle of water, and gave t¢ unto 
Hagar, putting «¢ on her shoulder, and a with her] the child, and sent her away: and 
she departed, and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba [seven wells; well of the oath]. 
And the water was spent in the bottle, and she cast the child under one of the shrubs. 
And she went, and sat her down over against him a good way off, as it were a bow- 
shot [as archers}: for she said, Let me not see the death of the child. And she sat over 
against Aim, and lifted up her voice and wept. And God [xlchim] heard the voice of 
the lad; and the angel of God’ Nera called to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto 
her, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God [Elohim] hath heard the voice of the 
18 lad where he #s. Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand; for I will make 
19 him a great nation. And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and she 
20 went, and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad drink. And God was with the 
21 lad; and he grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, and became an [mighty] archer. And 
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22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


28 


33 
34 


he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran [Gesenius: prob. a region abounding in caverns]: and his 
mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt. 

And it came to pass at that time, that Abimelech and Phichol [mouth of al; i. c., com- 
manding all] the chief captain of his host [general] spake unto Abraham, saying, God 

Elohim] ts with thee in all that thou doest: Now therefore swear unto me here by God 

[aoe that thou wilt not deal falsely [injure deceitfally] with me, nor with my son, nor 
with my son’s son: but [rather] according to the kindness [truth] that I have done unto 
thee, thou shalt do unto me, and to the land wherein thou hast sojourned. And Abraham 
said, I will swear. And Abraham reproved Abimelech [brought a charge against him] be- 
cause [in thecase] of a well of water, which Abimelech’s servants had violently taken 
away. And Abimelech said, I wot not [have not known] who hath done this thing; 
neither didst thou tell me, neither yet heard I of st but to-day. And Abraham took 
sheep and oxen, and gave them unto Abimelech; and both of them made a covenant. 
29 And Abraham set [etill] seven ewe-lambs of the flock by themselves. And Abime- 
lech said unto Abraham, What mean these seven ewe-lambs, which thou hast set by 
themselves? And he said, For these seven ewe-lambs shalt thou take of my hand, 
that they may be a witness unto me that I have digged this well. Wherefore he 
called that place Beer-sheba; because there they sware both of them. Thus they made 
a covenant at Beer-sheba: then Abimelech rose up, and Phichol the chief captain of his 
host, and they returned into the land of the Philistines. 

And Abraham planted a grove [Tamarisk, tree] in Beer-sheba, and called there on the 
name of the Lord, the everlasting God. And Abraham sojourned in the’ Philistines’ 
land many days. 


[? Ver. 12.--In Isaac shall sced be called to thee.—A. G.] 
(* Ver. 17.—Not MIM 4Nd0, as in ch. xvi. 7.—A. G.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 2. It ia questionable whether we should refer ver. 
8 to what precedes, or what follows. Delitzsch fa- 
1. Delitzsch holds (“ not led astray by ch. xxi. 1”) | vors the first connection, Knobel and Keil the lest. 


that ch, xxi. 1-21, forms the fourth Elohistic | They suppose that the feast at the weaning of Isaac 
a of the third section of the life of Abraham. | gave occasion for the expulsion of Ishmael. But 
e 


first part (vers. 1-8, of ch. xxi.) goes back toch. | this is not certain, and were it even certain, ver. 8 


xvii., unfolds itself with a clear reference to it, and | could, notwithstanding, belong to the conclusion of 
forms one whole with it. The second verse here refers | the history of the childhood of Isaac. 

to ch. xvii. 21. According to Knobel on the contrary, 

only ch. xxi. 2-5, belong to the original writing ; the 

rest consists of Jehovistic pear Sey out of records EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


which, at the most, may poasib 


y be Elohistic. Since 


Delitzsch describes ch. xx. also as Elohistic, it is 1. Isaac's birth, circumcision, and the feast at his 
plain that he must assume different Elohistic sources. | weaning.—(Vera. 1-8).—And the Lord sarees! 


But out of this assumption the whole arbitrary 


“The Sept. has éweoxdéjaro, a w 


: visi 
and artificial hypothesis may be developed. There _ ted by St. Luke in two places in the song of 
aa 


must certainly be some internal reason for the change 


(Luke i. 68-78), who thus intimates the 


of the names in the first and second verses. That | connection between th birth of Iseac and the birth 
the name Elohim should be used in the history of | of the promised seed.” ‘Womnewourn p. 93. He 
the expulsion of Ishmael, and of the covenant of | refers also to the connection of the song of the ble 
Abraham with Abimelech requires no explanation: | sed virgin with these exultant and thankful words of 
Abimelech does not know Jehovah ; Ishmael walks | Sarah. See also Gen. xvii. 17-19 ; Luke ii, 21; John 


under the general providence of God. The reason viii, 56; and Lukei. 44-47.—A.G.] Sarah.—"pp 


lies in the fact that in ver. 2 there is a reference 
to ch. xvii. 21, while ver. 1 refers to ch. xviii. 
14. So likewise it is with the circumcision of Isaac, 


to come to, to visit, to visit with the purpose of aiding, 
of saving, or with the design to punish, marking the 
great transitions in the providence of God; anidea 


which Elohim commanded (ver. 4); it embraces eaninits , - Ex iii 
in Isaac both Esau and Jacob. Sarah also (ver. 6), 16), t . prin cageten plese oe orig 
? 


refers the name of Isaac to the arrangement of 
Elohim; since every one in the world (existing under 


Elohist uses "33 (ch. viii. 1; xix. 29; xxx. 20); 


Elohim), would recognize .Isaac as a miraculously | Where, however, in the two first cases, the ideas are 
given child—awakening laughter and joy.* widely different. The pregnancy of Sarah is traced 


back to Jehovah, since the conception of Isaac is a 


* (“The birth of Isaac is the first reeult of the covenant, fruit of faith, i. e., of that connection of the seres, 


and 


e firet step toward its goal. As it is the germ of the | on the part of both parents, animated and sanctified 


fature development, and looks to the greater than Isaac—the | through faith.—As he had said (ch. xviii. 14).—As 
New Testament Son of Promise t is the practical : ‘3 

pereonal pledire on God s part that the tae otihe ea God had said to him (ch. xvii. 21).—[These ex- 
shall be accomplished. 


” Jacobus.—A. G.] pressions have an exegetical value, not only as 
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wing faithfulness, and the develop- 
ment of his plan, but as showing alzo pairs 

er, 
unity.—A. G.]—As bad 
i. 12).—It is assumed, 
done before on this 
bear the name Isaac. 


xvii.) whrose darker echo is in the laugh of 

(ch, xviii), and the laughter of the people at 
this sin birth, of which speaks further 
here. The one thread running through all these 
various laughs is the apparently incredible nature 
of the event. Knobel, therefore, holds, without suf- 
ficient ground, that these are “ different attempts to 
explain the origin of the name.”—An hundred 

old (see ch. xvii. 24)—And Sarah said, 
God hath made me to laugh.—Delitzsch signal- 
izes the poetical force of the two sentences of Sarah. 
“‘ They are joyful cries, the first a distich, the second 
in three lines. Hence also the term 52 instead of 


"271. Sarah, without doubt, goes back to the divine 
ving of the name, which the ap of Abraham 
occasioned. But then also, she at her 
own laughing, which is now followed by another and 
better laugh, even the joyful cry of a thankful faith. 
That laugh arose from her unbelief, this Jehovah has 
iven to her as the fruit of her faith. But she must 
explain still further, and that not without a certain 
feeling of shame.” (Delitzsch, comp. ch. xviii. 12.) 
—All that hear will laugh with me.—["%O with 
the perfect has the sense of the conjunctive. Kerr, 
p. 172.—A. G.]—i. e., with astonishment at the mi- 
raculously given child—A great feast.—Srarxe: 
“The Hebrews, and other eastern nations, named 
their feasts from the drinks ("M@2), as if more 
regard was paid to the drinks than to the food.” 
But as the joy over Isaac, in respect to the promise 
given in him, was directed more to thespiritual than 
the bodily, so also without doubt this feast was 
with reference to the same thing. —And 
the grew.—Knobel and Keil refer the a 
verse to the following section. ‘‘ Ishmael,” 
“mocked at the feast held at the weaning 
of Isaac.”* Kwywoprt: he had made sport. But it 
is hardly probable that Ishmae! had thus made sport 
or mocked on one occasion only. “The weaning of 
the child was often delayed, sometimes after 
(2 Macc.vii. 27; Muxeo Parx’s “ Travels,” p. 237), and 
even after four years, (Russxx : “Natural History of 
Aleppo,” I. p. 427). [“ The weaning from the mother’s 
breast was the first step to the independent existence 
of the child” (Baumgarten), and hence gave occasion 
for the profane wit and mocking of Ishmael, in which 
there was, a8 Keil remarks, unbelief, envy, and 
pride.—A. G.] It was observed by Abraham, as 
also to day in the lands of the east, as a family feast. 
Scuréper: “The Koran fixes two years, at least, 
as the period of nursing children.” 

2. The expulsion ee Ishmael (vers, 9-21),—And 
Sarah saw the son of Hagar.—It is not said that 
this happened at the feast upon the weaning of Isaac, 
The different explanationg of PMY. The first ex- 
planation : The word describes one making sport, as 


® -Kurtsz enys that Iahmael Jaughed at the contrast be- 


sween the mises and co hopes centring in 
Isaac, and the weak nursling, p. 201.—. a) 


ch. xix. 14; Ishmael appears as a playful lad, lea 
ing and dancing around, who thus excited tho an 
of Sarah. Thus Knobel, after Aben Ezra, Ilgen, 
Gesenius, Tuch. The Septuagint and Vulgate intro- 
duce 80 much into the text: “playing with Isaac.” 
Since Ishmael was fourteen years of age at the birth 
of Isaac, and now about sixteen to seventeen, Sarah 
must certainly have seen him playing with Isaac 
much earlier, with jealousy, if his playfulness gener- 
ally could indeed have excited her jealousy. But if 
ara the feast-day of Isaac, was extravagantly 
joyful, he thus gave an assurance of his good-will 
tow her son, the heir of the house. Hence the 
second explanation: The word describes the act of 
scoffing, mockery. Keil and others, after Kimchi, 
Vatabl, Piscat, Grot, against which Knobel objects 
that the word in question was never used of mock- 
ing. ‘Still less,” he adds, ‘are we to think of a 
persecution of Isaac (Gal. iv. 29; Rosenm.; Del.), 
or of a controversy about the inheritance (the old 
Jewish inverpret.), or of an idolatrous service (Jona- 
Jarchi).” Dx.itzscH explains: ‘“ Ishmael, at 
the feast of the weaning of the child, made sport of 
the son of his father instead of sharing the joy of 
the household.” But the text certainly says only 
that Sarah made the observation that he was a jest- 
ing, mocking youth. But since the PMZ0 follows so 
directly upon PM¥, so we may certainly conjecture 
that the word is here used to denote that he mim- 
icked Isaac, jeered at him, or he ridiculed Isaac. 
[He does not laugh, but makes himself sportive, 
Lbs This S Basa ia a eee nations ! 
GSTENBERG: Bettrdge, ii. p. 276. Kurtz es 
well in favor of the stronger meaning of the word, 
the force of the Pihel and the fact that the conduct 
of Ishmael so described was made the reason by 
Sarah for her demand that the son of the bondwoman 
should be driven out, p. 202.—A. G.] Leaving this 
out of view, the observation of Sarah was certainly 
the observation of a development of character. Ish- 
mael developed a characteristic trait of jealousy, and 
such persons pass easily, even without any inclina- 
tion, to mockery. It is probable that this reviling 
conduct appeared in some striking way at the feast 
of the weaning of Isaac, although this cannot be in- 
ferred with certainty from the text. “The Rabbins 
feign here a controversy between the children, about 
the descent of Isaac from Abimelech, about the inher- 
itance, and the like.” Schroder. Sarah does not regard 
him directly as a pretender, claiming the rights of 
primogeniture, but as one unworthy to be heir with 
her son. Even later, the moral earnestness and the 
sense and love of truth in the heir of the ise, 
are wal in the talking and fiction-loving Arab. 
But tradition has added to this feature, his hand is 
against every man, and thus has found the explana- 
tion, that he persecuted Isaac with his jesta and 
scoffs, a tradition which Paul could use in his alle- 
gorical explanation. [The apostle does far more 
than merely use a Jewish tradition. He appears to 
allude to the use made of this history by the prophet 
Isaiah (ch. liv.), and in his explanation of the alle- 
ry states that the conduct of Ishmael towards 
was a type of the conduct of the self-righteous 
Jews towards those who were trusting in Christ alone 
for righteousness, or who were believers. This 
mocking, therefore, was the persecution of him who 
was born xara odpxa against him who was born xara 
xvevya, In this view, the word can only mean the 
unbelieving, envious sport and derision of this youth, 
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fleshly pred 
engstenberg hold. He was thus, obviously, in 
heart separated from the household of faith —A. G.] 
The however, which Delitzsch quotes (ch. 
xxxix. 14 and Ezek. xxiii. 82) for the meaning of 


timate of character, Sarah was far superior to Abra- 
ham, as Rebekah was also superior to Isaac in judg- 
ment in reference to her two sons.—Cast out * 

and her son.—Knobel thinks that 


ubtful, therefore, whether we are dealing here 
with a literal fact. But this isa mere human arbi- 
trariness, in which the lofty, pure motive, remains 
unappreciated. ere is underlying all these ob- 

ons of Knobel and others who sympathize with 
ag false hermenentical principle, viz., that we 


of 
pear cacti jadgment of Sarah. For the exelusien 
of Ishmeel was pei beparg yep Miaiplcri abed iia’ 
of Isaac and the line of the promise, but to the w 
fare of Ishmael himeelf.—F'or in Isaao shall thy 
seed be called (see ch. xvii. 19).—There are three 
explanations of these words: 1. After Isaac shall thy 
seed be named i Hofvann). But Delitzsch reminds 
us that the people of the promise are only once called 


narrative passes over the provision of H with 
the simple requisites for her journey ; with the bread 
it may be thought (ch. xxv. 6) that there was in- 
cluded a provision with money for a longer time. 
He had doubtless made known to his old the 
revelation of the night, so that Sarah might not be 
elated nor ps eu depressed.—And the child. — 
ut 


in hee estimate of the are given to Fosse 
—A, G. ing to the Septuagin 

oth Le peta Bed the arden tee w boy 
also; [The 4 conjunctive makes it necessary that the 
12°73 FX} should be connected with the 

verb Mp®. Kai, p. 172.—A. G.] but this does not 
follow from the text. Knobel correctly recalls to 
view that Ishmael was at this time at least sixteen 


years old. Delitzsch, on the contrary, understands 
the passage in the first instance thus: Abraham 


ad gah pugeeets: thas Some | divorce which is 
totendicd, The Heb. word has that Bag at see Ley. xxi. 
7,14; xxil. 18; Is. lvii. 20.—A. G.} 


placed Isaac [Ishmael f—A. G.] also upon the back 
of Hagar; and of inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in the context ; but then, he himself destroys 
this interpretation in a casual side remark. The 


09 poner fr oneal Sr Riki eles ee 
way y, for ight was voluntary, but in 
this case she is quickly lost, no doubt because of the 
extreme itation of her mind on account of her 


later. But through 


oasis, which is also a condition of life for the sons 
of the desert—As it were a bowshot.—Just as 
the stone’s throw ‘in Luke xxi. 41—And God 
heard the voice of the lad.—The weeping of the 
mother and the as forms a hha which the 
Barrative assumes. It is a groundless perticularism 
when it is said Ishmael was heard because he was 
the son of Abraham.—And the of God.*— 
As Jehovah himself is Elohim for 


opened her eyes. Since she suffers on account of 
the people of revelation, the angel of revelation here 
also, as in her flight, ch. xvi., protects and rescues 
her.—What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not.— 
Her heart grows firm and ee Gite the 
revelation from above.—And h in thine 
hand.—Jerome infers admirably from this expres- 
sion as to the sense of the former ** from 
which it is manifest that he who is held could not 
have been a burden upon his mother, but ber com- 
panion.”—F'or I will make him a great nation. 
—A repetition of the earlier ise in ch. xvi. He 
therefore cannot die.—I 
only the Angel of Elohim, who is Elohim, who can 
thus speak.— And she saw a well of water.—A 


* [Pde angel of Elohim, not Jehovah, because Ishmael, 
te wees dress under the pepbotic of the. mare 
D covenant 
to that of the | and providence of God, the ruler of 
nations. Kzit, p. 1/3.—A. G.]) 
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living fountain, not merely a cistern. The cisterns 
were covered, and only discoverable by signs which 
were known only to those who were entrusted with 
the secret. Some have conjectured that Hagar now 
discovered these marks of a cistern. But it is a 


And gave the lad drink. — 
now grows up as the consecrated son of the desert. 
-—And became an aroher.—The bow was the 
means of his livelihood in the desert. ‘Some of the 
Ishmaelitish tribes, e. g., the Kedarenes and Itureans 
(ch. xxv. et isti themselves this 
weapon.” lL For the twofold signification 
M13, see Drxirzscy, p. 410.°—And he dwelt in 
the wilderness of Paran.—Ishmael is already in 
the way from Palestine to Arabia. The wilderness 
of Paran is the present great desert El Tih. It runs 
from the southern border of Palestine, especially 
from the desert of Beersheba, beginning with the 
desert of Sin, between Palestine and Egypt, south- 
easterly down to the northern part of the Sinaitic 
where it is limited by the mountains of 
aran [Robinson and Coleman think it embraces the 
whole great desert, and this supposition best meets 
the various notices of this desert in the Soriptures.— 
A. G.] (See the article in the “ Bible Dictionary for 
Christian People.” wife out of the land of 
Eigypt— es a wife for her son from ber 
own home. us the heathen element at once re- 
celves additional strength. The Ishmaelite Arabs 
are thus, as to their natural o sp from a 
twofold mi of Hebrew and tian blood; of 
an ideal contented disposition, inwoven with a 
recluse, dream-like, and gloomy view of the world. 
8. The covenant between Abraham and Abinmelech 
= 22-34).—And Abimelech spake unto Abra- 
king, the King my fatier, the ttle of the Kings at 
ing, the king my r, of the kings at 
Gerar ; Phickel i.e., the mouth of all, probably 
also a title of the highest officer of the Minas at 
Gerar. The proposition of Abimelech to Abraham 
to make a covenant with him resta upon a deep feel- 
ing of the blessing which Abraham in commun- 
ion with God, and upon a strong presentiment that 
in the future he would be a dangerous power to the 
inhabitants of Canaan. It is to this man’s praise 
that he does not seek in a criminal way to free him- 
self from his anxiety, as Pharaoh in his hostility to 
the Israelites in Egyph or as Saul in his hostility to 
David, but in the direct, frank, honest way of a cove- 
nant. Abimelech has indeed no presentiment how 
far the hopes of Abraham for the future go beyond 
his anxieties. The willingness, however, of Abra- 
ham to enter into the covenant, is a proof that he 
bad no hopes for the personal possession of Canaan. 
As a prudent prince, Abimelech meets him in the 
company of his chief captain, who might make an 
impression of his power upon Abraham, although he 
addresses his appeal chiefly to his generosity and 
pasuue He appeals to the faithfulness which he 
shown him, and desires only that he should not 
be injured by Abraham either in his person or in his 
descendants. But Abraham distinguishes clearly 
between political and private rights, and now it is for 
him to administer rebukes.j—And he reproved 


* (Baumgarten renders a hero an archer ; and refers for 
an analogy to the phrase M23MQ MP), p. 223.—A. G.] 
t (Murphy renders Kin and Kith to represent the He- 


beew 733) "32, p. S34—A. G.] 


Abimelech because of a well of water (s00 ch, 
xiii. 7; xxvi. 15; the great value of wells in Canaan). 
~—But the ingenuous prince in part throws back the 
reproach upon him: Abraham had not spoken of the 
matter until to-day, and he had known nothing of it. 
He is ready, therefore, to make restitution, and now 
follows the making of the covenant.—Sheep and 
oxen.—The usual covenant presents (Ia xxx. 6; 
xxxix. 1; 1 xv. 19).—Seven ewe lambs of 
the flock.—Althongh the well belonged to him, be 
seoures again in the most solemn way its possession, 
through the execution of the covenant, since a gift 
which one of the contracting parties receives from 
the other binds him more strictly to its stipulations 
(Ewatp: “ Antiquities,” p. 18).—Beersheba.—It is 
& question, in the first place, how the name is to be 
explained, and then, what relation this well, in its 
derivation, sustains to the wells of Beersheba (ch. 
xxvi. 82). Knobel asserts that the author explains 
Beersheba through oath of the wells, since he takes 
320 for M3139, oath; but literally the word can 
only seven wells. Keil, on the other hand, 
asserts that the sense of the passage is this: that the 
wells take their name from the seven lambe with 
whose gift Abraham sealed his possession. When 
we recollect that in the name of Isaac differently 
related titles were united, we shall not press the an- 
tithesis between the seven wells and the wells of the 
oath. The form d it as the seven wells, but 
the seven really marks it as the well of the oath 
“3303, they sware, literally they confirmed by 
seven, not because three, the number of the deity, 
is united in the oath with four, the number of the 
world (Leopold Schmidt, and this exposition is un- 
deniably suggestive), but on account of the sacred- 
ness of the number seven, which has its nd and 
origin in the number seven of the creation (which, 
however, may be divided into the three and the 
rapt they chose seven things for the confirmation 
of the oath, as Herodotus, among others, testifies of 
the Arabians (ch. iii. 8).” Keil. A ing to Kno- 
bel, the narrative of the name Beersheba (ch. xxvi. 
80) is only another tradition concerning the origin of 
the same name. ‘But Robinson,” Delitzsch replies, 
“ after a long time the first explorer of the southern 
region of Pales found upon the borders of the 
desert two deep wells, with clear, excellent water.” * 
These wells are called Bir es Seba, seven wells ; after 
the erroneous explanation of the Bedouins, the well 
of the lions, According to Robinson, Beersheba 
lay in the bed of a wide watercourse here 
towards the called Wady es Seba (Ros. * Pal.” 
i, p. 800).—And he planted a grove (tamarisk), 
—“ Probably the Zamaeriz Africana, common in 
Egypt, Petrea, and Palestine ; not a collection (com- 
pare with this tamarisk of Abraham, that in Gibeah 
1 Sam. xxii. 6, and that in Jabesh, 1 Sam, xxxi. 13).” 
Delitzsch. “They were accustomed to plant the 
tamarisks as garden trees, which grew to a remark- 
able height and furnished a wide shade.” [Calvin 
remarks that esd jeopeat of the trees indicates that 
Abraham enjoyed more of quiet and rest after the 
covenant was made than he had done before.—A. G. 

Michaelis. The tamarisk, with its lasting wood an 

evergreen foliage, was an emblem of the eternity of 
God, whom he declared, or as Keil expresses it, of 


sp anete are ie, te Pace tee We ie en wie te oty 
ht have been named, and from which it was named, ro- 
co: to the two accounts or testimonios in Genesis. Daze 
LITZS0H, p. 296.—A. G.] 
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the eternally enduring grace of the true God of the 
Covenant. But it is questionable whether Abraham, 
the great antagonist of all that is traditional in 
mythology, overthrowing the symbolism of nature, 
would make such an exception here. We must then 
also suppose that his bear of Jehovah, the eter- 
nal God, both preceded and followed the planting of 
the tamarisk. Knobel thinks it is clear that a remark- 
able tamarisk stood there, which one then traced back 
to Abraham. As a planter of the tamarisk, Abraham 
appears a prophet of civilization, as in his proclaim- 
ing of the eternal God (the R"P with Seth is always 
more definite than simply ¢o call upon ; it designates 
also the act of proclaiming) he is the prophet of the 
faith (the cultus).—The name 6519 5x appears to be 
used here as a peculiar explanation of MM", and 
thus to justify the translation of this name by the 
words, the Sg ae had earlier (ch. 

designated Jehovah as El Eljon, then recog- 
nized him (ch. xvii. 1) as El Shaddai. It follows 
from this that Jehovah revealed himself to him under 
various aspects, whoee definitions form a parallel to 
the universal name Elohim. The God of the est 
majesty who gave him victory over the kings of the 
East, the God of miraculous power who bestows 
upon him his son Isaac, now reveals himself in his 
divine eovenant-trath, over his temporary 
covenant with Abimelech, as the eternal God. And 
the tamarisk might well signify this also, that the 
hope of his seed should remain fresh and green until 
the most distant future, uninjured by his temporary 
covenant with Abimelech, which he will hold sacred. 
—Abraham soqjourned in the land of the Phil- 
istines.— Abraham evidently remained a longer time 
at Beersheba, and this, together with his residence at 
Gerar, is described as a sojourn in the land of the 
Philistines. But how then could it be said before, 
that Abimelech and his chief captain turned back 
from Beersheba to the land of the Philistines? Keil 
solves the apparent difficulty with the remark, the 
land of the Philistines had at that time no fixed 
bounds towards the wilderness; Beersheba did not 
belong to Gerar, the kingdom of Abimelech in the 
narrower sense.—Many days.—These many days 
during which he sojourned in the land of the Philis- 
tines, form a contrast to the name of the eternal 
God, who had promised Canaan to him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Sarah’s visitation a type of the visitation of 
Mary, notwithstanding the great distinction between 
them. The visitation lies in the extraordinary and 
wonderful personal grace, to which an immeasurable 

eneral human salvation is closely joined. But with 
this visitation occurs very late in life, and after 

long waiting ; with a it was entirely unexpected. 
Sarah’s body is dead; Mary had not known a hus- 
band. The son of Sarah is himself only a type of 
the son of Mary. But with both women the richest 
promise of heaven is limited through one particular 
woman on the earth, a conception in faith, an ap- 
parently impossible, but yet actual human birth; 
both are illustrious instances of the destination of 
the female race, of the importance of the wife, the 
mother, for the kingdom of God. Both become il- 
lustrious since they freely subjected themselves to 
this destination, since they yielded their sons in the 
future, the sons of promise, or in the son of prom- 


ise; for Isaac bas all his importance as a type of 
Christ, and Christ the son of Mary ig the manifesta- 
tion of the eternal Son.—The visitation of Sarah was 


laugh (see 
last 


age and miraculously-given 
children ; the sons of Noah, Isaac, Joseph (ch. xxxvii. 
8), Benjamin (ch. xliv. 20), Samuel, John the Bap 
tist, and Christ. 

4. The little song of Sarah, the sacred joyfal 
ba of the mother over Isaac. The first cradle 

ymn. 

5. The feast of the weaning of Isaac. “The 
announcement, the birth, the weaning of the child.— 
All this furnishes matter for manifold joy and laugh- 
ter; Priz*,ie., the laughter, the fulness of joy in 
hisname. Our Lord reveals the profoundest source 
of this joy when he says (Jobn viii. 56), Abraham 
your father rejoiced to see my day, and he sav it, 
and was glad. Since Sarah, the wife of one, became 
the mother of Isaac, she became the mother of Is- 
rael (Is. li. 2; Mal. ii. 15; Ezek. xxxiii. 24), and 
since she is the mother of Iarael, the ancestress, and, 
in some sense, the mother of Jeaua Christ, who de- 
tives his fiesh and blood from Isaac, out of Israel, 
and in whom Abraham is a blessing to all the na- 
tions, the birthday of Isaac, spiritually viewed, thus 
becomes the door or entrance of the day of Christ, 
and the day of Christ the background of the birth- 
day of Isaac.” Delitzach. Calvin dwells especially 
upon the circumstance that Sarah nursed her child. 
“Whom he counts worthy of the honor of being 
a mother he at the same time makes nurse; 
those who feel themselves burdened the 
nursing of their children, rend, as far as in them hes, 
the sacred bonds of nature, unless weakness, or 
some infirmities, form their excuse.” It is remark- 
able that a century after the Genevan Calvin, the 
Genevan Rousseau should again hold up the sacred- 
ness of this law of nature, that mothers should nurse 
their own children, against the upnatara] custom at 
his time of using wet-nurses, although, indeed, he 
himself bad fundamentally no right to plead it. 

6. The whole context confirms the Hebrew tradi- 
tion, which finds in the jests of Ishmael the kindred 
idea of mockery, and upon this rests the confirma- 
tion of the allegorical explanation of Paul (Gal. iv. ; 
comp. “ Biblework ” on Gal. iv. 22-30). [The apos- 
tle, however, does not say that the history was designed 
to be typical, but had been used and may be used to 
illustrate the truth he was discussing.—A. G. ] Nona 
mael mocked the child of promise, the faith of his 
 seehaar and therefore the word and purpose of God. 

is mocking was the outward expression of his un- 
belief, as the joy of his parents, which gave rise to 
the feast, was of their faith. It thus reveals his 
character as unworthy and incapable of sharing in 
the blessing, which then, as now, was secured only 
by faith. Hence, like Esau, Saul, the carnal Juda- 
izers of the apostle’s day, all who trust in them- 
selves rather in the promise, he was cast out.— 
A. G. 

7 Female tact and accuracy in the estimate of 
youthful character. Sarah. Rebekah. Sarah’s in- 
terference with the order of Abraham’s household 
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cannot be without sin, but in this case she meets and 
responds to the theocratic thought. This fact is re- 
peated in a stronger form in the position of Rebekah 
over against that of Isaac, since she secures to Jacob 
the right of the first-born. Both fathers must have 
their prejudices in favor of the rights of the nataral 
first-born corrected by the presaging, far-seeing 
mothers. . 

8. Abraham rose up early in the eee @8 
cially when a command of the Lord is to be fulfilled 
or a sacrifice is to be brought (ch. xxii). 

9. The expulsion of Hagar. Since Ishmael had 
grown to nearly sixteen. years of age in the house 
of Sarah, her proposal cannot be explained upon 
motives of human jealousy. The text shows how 
painful the measure was to Abrabam. But the man 
of faith who should later offer up Isaac, must now 
be able to offer Ishmael also. He dismisses him, 
however, in the light of the promise, that his expul- 
sion confirmed his promotion to be the head of a 
great nation, and because the purpose of God in 
reference to Isaac could only become actual through 
this separation. The separation of Lot from Abra- 
ham, of Ishmael from of Esau from Jacob, 

later in the separation of the ten tribes 
rom Judah, and finally in the excision of the unbe- 
lieving Jewish population from the election (Rom. 
x.; Gal. iv.). These separations are continued even 
in the Christian Church. In the New-Covenant, 
moreover, the Jews for the most have been ex- 
cluded as Ishmael, while many Ishmaelites on the 
contrary have been made heirs of the faith of Abra- 
ham. The Queen of Sheba perhaps adheres more 
faithfully to wisdom than Solomon. | vr 

10. The moral beauty of Hagar in the de@rt, in 
her mother-love and in her confidence in God. Ha- 
gar in the desert an imperishable pattern of true 
maternal love. 

11. The straits of the desert the consecration of 
the sons of the desert. The terrible desert, through 
the wonderful help of God, the wells, and oases of 
God, became a dear home to him. There is no 
doubt, also, that after he had learned thoroughly by 
experience that he was not a fellow-heir with Isaac, 
he was richly endowed by Abraham (ch. xxv. 6), 
and also remained in friendly relations with Isaac 
(ch. xxv. 9). 

12. Abimelech’s presentiment of Abraham's fu- 
ture greatness, and his prudent care for the security 
of his kingdom in his own person and in his descend- 
ants. The children of Israel did not attack the land 
of the Philistines until the Philistines had destroyed 
every recollection of the old covenant relations. 
Abimelech ever prudent, honest, and noble. The 
significance of the covenant of peace between the 
father of the faithful and a heathen princo (comp. 
“Covenant of Abraham,” ch. xiv.). 

18. Abraham gives to Abimelech upon his de- 
sire the oath of the covenant, as he had earlier 
sworn to the king of Sodom. ‘I will swear,” the 
sign of the condescension of the believer, in the re- 
lations and necessities of human society. Bearing 
upon the doctrine of the oath. 

14. Abraham learns the character of Jehovah in 
a living experience of faith, according to his varied 
revelations, and with this experience the knowledge 
of the attributes of God rises into prominence. As 
Elohim proves himself to be Jehovah to him, so Je- 
hovah again proves himeelf to be Elohim in a higher 
sense. God the Exalted is the Covenant God for 
him; God the Almirhty performs wonders for him ; 


God the Eternal busies himself for him in the eterna] 
truth of the Covenant. 

15. Abraham calls upon and proclaims the name 
of the Lord. The one is in truth not to be sepe- 
rated from the other. The living prayer must yield 
its fruit in the declaration, the li declaration must 
have its root in prayer. The faith of Abraham in 
Jehovah develops itself into a faith in the eternal 


pe- | truth of his covenant, and in the ever green and 


vigorous life of the promise. [‘‘ He calls upon the 
name of the Lord with the significant surname of the 
God of perpetuity, the eternal, unchangeable God. 
This marks him as the sure and able performer of 
his promise, as the everlasting vindicator of the faith 
of treaties, and as the infallible source of the believ- 
er’s rest and peace.” Murphy.—A. G.] For the 
tamarisk (see Dictionaries of the Bible) and for the ° 
meaning of the desert of Beersheba and the city of 
tbe same name (see Concordances). 

16. Ab and David, in the land of 
the Philistines. Alternate friendships and hostilities. 
Abraham at first gains in South-Canaan a well, then 
a grave (ch. xxiii.). Both were signs of his inherit- 
ing the land at some future time. 

17. Beersheba, honored and sanctified through 
the long residence of Abraham and Isaac. . This city 
marking the southern limits of Israel in contrast 
with the city of Dan as a northern limit was, later, 
also profaned through an idolatrous service (Amos 
v. 6; viii. 14). 

18. Passavant dwells upon the giory of the Ara- 
bians in Spain for seven centuries. ‘Indeed, they 
still, today, from the wide and broad desert, ever 
weep over the forsaken, crushed clods of that heroic 
land.” But what has Roman fanaticism made of the 
land of Spain? He says again: ‘‘ Arabia has also 
ite treasures, its spices, and ointments, herds of noble 
animals, sweet, noble fruits, but it is not a Canaan, 
and its sons, coursing, racing, plundering, find in its 
wild freedom an uncertain inheritance.” ‘‘ Gal. iv. 29 
is fulfilled especially in the history of Mohammed.” 

19. Upon the covenant of Abraham and Abime- 
lech, Passavant quotes the words, Blessed are the 
peace-makers. Schwenke represents Abimelech as 
a self-righteous person, but without sufficient reason. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the doctrinal paragraphs.—The connection 
between Isaac’s birth and Ishmael’s expulsion.—The 
joyful feast in Abraham’s house.—Hagar’s necessity ; 
Hagar’s purification and glorification.—Abraham’s 
second meeting with Abimelech.—Abraham at Beer- 
sheba, or the connection between civilization and the 
cultus in Abraham’s life. An example for Christian 
missions. 

1. Isaac's birth (ver. 1-8). Ver. 1. In the prov- 
idence of God we first experience that he himself 
visits us, that he gives us himself; then that he 
visits us with his deeds of salvation. ‘“ Noble natures 
regard what they are as one with what they do.” It 
is true of God above all others, that we come to 
know him in his gifts, and his gifts in his visitation. 
—The section affords appropriate texts for baptismal] 
discourses. StaRkE: the repetition (as he had spoken, 
Magia he had spoken) has the utmost emphasis. 

e promises of God must at last pass into fulfil- 
ment, even when all hope has been lost by men. His 
promises are yea and amen.—Lutner: ‘ Moses 
abounds in words, and repeats his words twice, in 
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order to bring before our minds the unutterable joy 2. Iehmad's removal (ver. 9-21). The theocratic 
of the patriarch. This joy would be inoreased also | seperations in their import: a. ent in respect 
(if it is true, as some say, that the Son of God in | to the fitness for theocratic , but not, b. in 
human form ap to Sarah in the sixth week, | respect to a destination to —[{8o0 Henry. 


and wished her joy of her young son, ch. xviii. 10). 
—H. 0. cH: Isaac's birth in many respects 
resembles greatly the birth of Christ: 1. Both births 
were announced long before; 2. both occur at the 
time fixed by God; 8. both persons were named 
before they were born; 4. both were supernaturally 
(miraculously) conceived ; 5. both births oocasioned 
Sie oy: 6. the law of circumcision begins (as to 
ts principle) with Isaac, and ceases in (through) 
Christ. Ver.7. In her joy Sarah speaks of many 
(several) children, when had borne only one son, 
who, however, was better to her than ten sons.—She 
' will say: Not only has my dead body received 
rida ee from God, to ee child into the world, 
but I am conscious of strength that I can 
supply its food which sometimes fails much younger 
oy child) though aha wi cen (ar ce 
her chi was a 6 
and of noble blood, for the law of nature i 
requires this from all, since, with this very end in 
view, God has given breasts to all and filled them 
ae milk. pga pie united these two ee 
e bearing o dren nursing them, as ° 
ing to the mother (Luke xi. 27: xxiii. 29: Ps. rfl 
10). Thus these two things were reckoned among 
the blessings and kindness of the Great God (ch. xlix. 
25), while an unfruitfal body and dry breasts are a 
nishment from him (Hosea ix. 11-14).—Ver. 8. 
(Whether, as the Jews say, Shem, Melchizedec and 
lah were present at this feast, cannot be said with 
certainty.}—Abraham doubtless had his servants to 
share in the feast, and held instructive conversation 
with them, exhorting them to confidence in God, to 
the praise of his name. It isa | spiritual, 
ee 1, and thankful feast.—An enumeration of bib- 
ical feasts (2 Cor. i. 20).—The bi of children. 
Ingratitude, in many such gifts (children) as 
a pupishment.—Feaste after baptism are not opposed 
to the will of God, but they should still be observed 
to his honor, with pious people, without luxury, and 
other poor women in childbed should not be for- 
gotten.—Scuriper: Ver. 1. He is faithful (Num. 
xxiii. 19).—Since every birth flows from (is a gift from) 
God (Ps. exxvii. 8), a0 we may rightly say, that the 
Lord visits those to whom he sends chil —Ver. 
8. Isaac was the son of the free-woman, born through 
the promise of God (Gal. iv. 22, 28), consequently a 
type of every child of God, who through the strength 
of the promise, or of the gospel, is born to freedom 
and of a free-woman. (Roos.)}—What strange dis- 
appointments! The son, who receives from God 
who hears the cries and wishes of men, his name 
Ishmael (God hears) is not the promised one, but 
the promise was led in the other, Isaac, who was 
named according to a more common human custom ! 
(The laughing of Abraham (ch. xvii. 17) has how- 
ever a greater spiritual worth than the cry of 
for help (eh. xvi. 11).}+—Passavant: Behold, two 
children of one father and in the same house, reared un- 
der one discipline, consecrated before the same altar, of 
like hearts, borne before God upon the same prayer 
and thus offered to him, and still so unlike in their 
minds and ways, in their conduct and aims, etc.; the 
dark mysteries of nature and grace.—Tausge: The 
birth of Isaac and expulsion of Ishmael an example 
of what occurred at the Reformation, and of what 
must take place in us all. 


We are not sare that it was his eternal ruin; it is 
presumption to say that all those who are left out of 
the external n of God’s covenant, are 
therefore excluded from all his mercies.—A, G.J— 
The providence of God over Ishmael.—The Arabians. 
—The Mohammedan world.—Mission Sermons.—The 
external separation presupposes un inward estrange- 
ment. : 
Sranxe: Ver. 9. A » jesting » Gay, andl 
leyful youth. It may go mael reviled 
loan because of his name which he had received 
from a laugh, and had treated him with scorn— 
Lancs: Ver. 10. Sarah could not have been without 
buman weakness in this harsh demand; but the 
hand of God was in it—Cramer: The faults and 
defects of parents usually cleave to their children, 
hence parents, especially mothers during pregnancy, 
should guard themselves lest they stain themselves 
with a grave fault which shall cleave to their children 
their lives. — Bibl. 725.: The mocking spirit 
is the sign of an evil, proud, jealous, envious heart ; 
take heed that thou dost not sit with the scorner 
i, 1)—Bibl. Wirt.: Cases often occur in a family in 
which the wife is much wiser than her husbend, 
hence their advice and counsel ought not to be 
refused (1 Sem. xxv. 8, 17). Polygamy ces 
great unhappiness.—Crauer: There will arise some- 
times disputes between married persons, even be- 
tween those who are usually and friendly. 
Still one should not give loose reins to his ion, 
or allow the difference to go too far.—Ver. 12. 
Lanck: Here we see that the seed of the bond- 
woman shall be distinguished from Isaac. — The 
neral rule is, that the wife shall be subject to her 
usband, and in all reasonable things obey him, but 
here God makes an exception.—Since Abraham in 
the former case had followed his wife without consult- 
ing God, when she gave him Hagar to wife, so he 
must now also fulfil her will—The comparison of 
a with the Sion bach Jews at the me 
New lestament: the ty, perverse, 
spirit of persecution; the sympathy of Abraham 
with Ishmael, the compassion of Jesus towards the 
Jews; the expulsion and wand in the wilder. 
ness, but still under the Divine provi ; the hope 
that they shall finally attam favor and — 
Cramer: The recollection of his former sins should 
be a cross to the Christian —One misfortune seldom 
comes alone.—Bidi!. Wirt.: There is nothing which 
makes a man so tender and humble as the cross, 
affliction, and distress.—Grriacn: The truth 
that natural claims avail nothing before God, reveals 
itself clearly in this history.—Isaac receives his name 


hard shell a noble kernel of truth, which in- 
deed agrees with the will of God. —Scnuréprr: 
(Lather supposes Abraham to invite to the feast all 
the patriarchs then living; with Melchizedec and the 
King of the Philistines.)—Isaac, the subject of the 
holy laugh, serves also as a laughing-stock of 
wit.—Ishmael is the representative of that world in 
the church yet atthe chureh. (In the letter to 
the Galatians of the bond-church, in opposition to the 


- free.—Both, if I may eay #0, are the sons of laughter 
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bat fn how different a sense. Sarah does not call 
Ishmael by his name (a eupa fe her indignation), 
and shows her contempt by calling him the son of 
this bond-woman. (Luruzg: ch. iii. 24; Prov. xxii. 
103 John viii. 85.)}—Ver. 18. Ishmael remained his 
son, and indeed first-born, whom he had long 
held for the heir of the blessing. It is never easy 
to rend from our hearts the objects of our dear affec- 
tions. But he who must soon offer Isaac also is here 
ut into the school for preparation. Michaelis sees 
fa this removal the evidence that God was displeased 
with polygamy.—Ver. 14. In many points surely the 
men of God seem somewhet cold and hard-hearted (Ex. 
xxxii. 27; Deut. xii. 6 ff.; xxxiii.9; Matt. x. 37; Luke 
xiv. 26). After this distinction was clearly made, Ish- 
mael bimeelf might draw near again (ch. xxv. 9) and 
indeed share in the possessions of his rich father. 
Baumgarten. — The expulsion of Ishmael was a 
warning for Israel, so far as it constantly relied upon 
its natural oange 4 from Abraham.—Thus the Papistsa 
to-day, when t q parade their long succession, 
say nothing mors than if they also called Ishmael the 
first-born.—Ver. 17. We see moreover here that if 
father and mother forsake us, then the Lord himself 
willtakeusup. Uatvin.—THx sauxz: Ver.19. If God 
withdraw from us the of his providence we are 
as surely deprived of all means of help, even of those 
which lie near at hand, as if they were far removed 
from us. We pray him, therefore, not only that he 
would supply us with what we n but give us pru- 
dence to make a right use of it; otherwise it will 
happen that, with closed eyes, we shall lie in the 
midst of our supplies and perish. — Passavant : 
*s marriage was Sarah’s own deed, not the 

work of God, and this also made her fearful. Men 
easily become anxious about their own, self-chosen 
ways.—Abraham obeys.—The obedience of the pious 


* [So we do not see the fountain opened for sinners tn 
ard Si wilerness until God opens our eyes. Jacobus. 


blessed in its resulte in all cases.—God knows how 
to find us, even in the wilderness. 

8. Abraham's covenant with Abimelech (vers. 
22-34).—Traces of noble minds m the heathen 
world.—The Hebrews and the Philistines.—Why 
they attract and why repel.—Srarxe: Didi. Twd.. 
Even the world wonders at the blessedness of the 
pious.— Bist. Wirt. It is allowed the Christian truly 
to enter into covenant with strange, foreign, and, 
to a certain extent, with unbelieving people.—A 
pious man t to complain to the rulers of the 
reproach and injustice he suffera.—Rulers should 
themselves the care of the land, since cour 
tiers often do what they wish.—The Rabbins (ver. 
88) think that Abraham planted a garden of fruit- 
trees, in which he received and entertained the stran- 
gers, from which he did not suffer them to depart 
until they became proselytes—It is probable that 
Abraham had pitched near a grove or wood, from 
which he might have wood for his sacrifices, and in 
which he might perhaps hold his worship, and also 
that he might have more shade in this hot Eastern 
land.—TI am also a stranger here upon the earth.— 
GreriacH: Ver. 22. The blessing of God which rest- 
ed upon Abraham awakened reverence even in these 
heathen, who served still the true God; a type of the 
blessing which, even in Old-Testament times, passed 
over from the covenant people upon the heathen.— 
Scurdper: A consolation follows upon the great 
sorrow (Calvin).—The oath was an act of condescen- 
sion to the evident mistrust of the Princes; in the 
other aspect an act of worship.—The Holy Scrip- 
tures the oath as if a peculiar sacrament; 
there is the name of God, and the hearts of the peo- 

le are reconciled, and mistrust and strifes destroyed. 

Luther).—Nature fixes itself firmly when all 
well. But faith knows here no continuing city ( 
lenburger Bibel).—Moses reports three sacred works 
of Abraham: 1. He labored; 2. he preached; 8. 
he bore patiently his long sojourn in a strange lan? 


TENTH SECTION. 


The sacrifice of Isaac. The sealing of the faith of Abraham. The completion and sealing of the 
Divine Promise. 


CHarrern XXII. 1-19. 


1 And it came to pass after these things [preparatory thereto], that God [Mohim] did 
2 tempt’ Abraham, aut said unto him, Abraham: and he said, Behold, herel am. And 
he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah Lerateheat areghaherp!| ;" and offer him there for a burnt offering’ 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of. 

And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and saddled his asa, and took two of 
his young men [servants] with him, and Isaac his son, and clave'the wood for the burnt 
offering, and rose up, and went unto the place of which God had told him. Then on 
the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the place afar off. And Abraham 
said unto his young men, Abide ye here with the ass; and I and the lad will go yonder 
and worship, and come [may come] again to you (M3882). And Abraham took the wood 
of the burnt offering, and laid ¢¢ upon Isaac his son; and he took the fire in his hand, 
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7 and a knife: and they went both of them together. And Isaac spake unto Abraham 
his father, and said, My father: and he said, Here amI [Ihear], my son. And he 
8 said, Behold the fire and the wood, but where ts the lamb for a burnt offering? And 
Abraham said, My son, God will provide‘ himself a lamb for a burnt offering: s0 they 
9 went Saar! both of them together. And they came to the place which God had told 
him of; and Abraham built an altar there, and laid Leoreie) the wood in order; and 
bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood. And Abraham stretched 
forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called 
unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and he said, Heream JI. And 
he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him: for 
now I know [Ihave perceived] that thou fearest God [literally: aGod-foarer art thou], seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me. And Abraham lifted up his 
eyes, and looked [spied, descried], and behold, behind Aim a ram caught in a thicket by 
his horns: and Abraham went and took the ram, and offered him for a burnt offering 
in the stead of his son. And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh 
[Zehovah will sce]: as it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen. 
And the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven the second time, 
And said, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son: That in blessing I will bless thee, 
and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand 
‘which zs upon the sea shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies. And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed [shall bless themsclves; Hithpee!] ; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice. So Abraham returned unto his young men; and 
they rose up, and went together to Beer-sheba; and Abraham dwelt [stilt longer] at 
Beer-sheba. 


GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 


{' Ver. 1.—IM), to try, to prove, to put tothe test. And, since men are tested only as they are placed in ciroumstancer 


of temptation, to tempt.—A. G.] 
ti er. 2.—Or where Jehovah is seen, 


3 Vor. 2.—Heb., Make him ascend for a burnt offering.—A. G.] 


{4 Ver. &8— Will see for himself a lamb.— A. G 


is manifested.—A. G.) 
0) 
-J 


(® Ver. 14.—Lirt., ee shall be scen—or appear—or be manifosted. Most of the carly versions render Jehovah in 


the nominative.—A. G. 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1, The documentary hypothesis [which implies 
not only that historical documents may have come 
down to Moses, and were used by him, but also 
that the book is compacted from distinct and still 
distinguishable compositions—A. G] moets in this 
section a very significant rebuke, whose import has 
not been sufficiently estimated either by Knobel or 
Delitzsch. ‘‘ Leaving out of view the term Elohim, 
nothing reminds us,” says Knobel, “‘ of the Elohistic, 
but rather, everything is in favor of the Jehovistic 
author, e. g., in the main point, its whole tendency 
as thus stated (the knowledge of the unlawfulness 
of human sacrifices in Israel), the human way in 
which God is spoken of, etc. We must, therefore, 
hold that the Jehovist uses Elohim here, so long as 
he treats of human sacrifices, and then after 
this sacrifice, so foreign to the religion of Jehovah 
ver. 1), has been rebuked, uses Jehovah.” The real 
distinction of the names of God is thus recognized 
without considering its consequences. Delitzach 
says, “the enlarger generally uses the name min" 
less exclusively than the author of the original writing 
the o°T>N(m). This change of the names of God 
is, at all events, significant, as is every change of the 
names of God in the original dependence and con- 
nection of one of the two narrators.” This conces- 
sion does not agree with his introduction, when he 
gays, “« comprehensible distinction between the two 


names of God, Elohim and Jehovah, is not always 
to be received; the author has often merely found a 
pleasure in ornamenting his work with the alternation 
of these two names” (p. 32, 33). The change in 
the names in this section is explained by the fact, 
that the revelation of God, which the iarch re- 
ceived at the beginning of the history, mingled itself 
in his consciousness with traditional Elohistic ideas 
or prejudices, while in the sequel, the second revela- 
tion of Jehovah makes a clear and lasting distinction 
between the pure word of Jehovah, and the tradi- 
tional Elohistic, or general religious apprehension 
of it. 

2. We have already discussed, in the introduc- 
tion (p. lxxiv. f£), the peculiar idea in the history of 
the sacrifice of which the traditional theologi- 
cal misunderstanding has transformed into a dark 
enigma, which lies asa ae difficulty or stumbli 
block in the history. In his “History of the 
Covenant” (2d ed. p. 205), Kurtz resumes with great 
zeal the discussion, with reference to HENGSTENBERG'S 
Bettrage, iii. p. 145; Laner: Leben Jesu, i. p. 120; 
“ Positive D tica,” p. 818, and other works, and 
asserts directly that God demanded from Abraham 
the actual slaying of Isaac. It is no difficulty, in his 
view, that God, the true one, who is truth, commands 
at the beginning of the narrative, what he forbids 
at the close, as it was not difficult to him to hold that 
the assumed angels (ch. vi.) were created sexless, but 
had in some magical way themselves created for them- 
selves the sexual power. [This is the difficulty which 
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Kurtz overlooks. It is not the difficulty in reconciling 
this command with the prohibition of human sacrifices 
in the Mosaic law, but in reconciling the command 
with the prohibition in this history, if the killing of 
Isaac is referred to in both. Hengstenberg and those 
who argue with him, urge in favor of their view: 1. 
That the command relates only to the spiritual sacri- 
fice of Isaac, here termed a burnt-offering because 
of the entire renunciation of Isaac as a son by na- 
ture, which he was to make, so that Isaac was to be 
dead to him, and then reeeived back in from the 
dead, no longer in any sense a son of the flesh, but 
the son of promise and of grace; and then, 2. the 
numerous places in the Scripture in which these sac- 
rificial terms are used in a spiritual sense (e. g., Hos. 
xiv. 3; Ps. xl. 7-9; where the same term, burnt- 
offering, is and the Psalmist describes the en- 
tire yielding of his personality as the sacrifice which 
God ired; Ps. li. 19; cxix. 108; Rom. xii. 1; 
Phil. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 15, etc. See also the passage 
1 Sam. i. 24, 25) ; and finally 8. the force and usage of 
the word here rendered to tempt. But on the other 
hand it is urged with great force: 1. That the terms 
here used are such as to justify, if not require, the 
interpretation which Abraham put upon the com- 
mand, i. e., that he was required literally to slay his 
son asa sacrifice; 2. that it is only as thus under- 
stood that we see the force of the temptation to 
which Abraham was subjected. It is obviously the 
design of the writer to present this temptation as the 
most severe and conclusive test. He was tried in 
the command to leave his home, in his long waiting 
for the promised seed, in the command to expel Ish- 
mael. In all these his faith and obedience stood the 
test. It remained to be seen whether it would yield 
the son of promise also. This test, therefore, was 
applied. The temptation was not merely to part 
with his son, the only son of his love, but it was in 
the command ty put him to death, of whom it was 
said, ‘“‘in Isaac shall thy seed be called.” The com- 
mand and the promise were apparently in direct con- 
flict. If he obeys the command he would seem to 
frustrate the promise; if he held fast to the promise 
and saved his son he would disobey the command. 
8. That this interpretation best explains the whole 
transaction, as it related to Isaac as the channel of 
blessing to the world, and the type of Christ, who 
was the true human sacrifice—the man for men. 
4. That there is no real moral difficulty, since G 
who is the giver of life, has a right to require it, an 
since his command clearly expressed, both justified 
Abraham in this painful deed and made it binding 
upon him. 5. That this seems to be required by the 
words of the apostle, Heb. xi. 19, “‘ accounting that 
God was able to raise him from the dead.” The 
weight of authority is greatly in favor of the latter 
interpretation, even among recent commentators, 
and it is clearly to be preferred. In regard to the 
difficulty which Hengstenberg and Lange urge, it 
may be said that the command of God is not always 
a revelation of his secret will. He did not intend 
that Abraham should actually slay his son, and there 
is therefore no change in his purpoee or will. He 
did intend that Abraham should understand that he 
was to do this. It was his purpose now to apply the 
final test of his faith (a test needful to the patriarch 
himself, and to all believers), which could only be 
the surrender to the will of God of that which he 
held most dear; in this case his son, the son of 
promise, in whom his seed should be called. To ap- 
ply the test, he commands the patriarch, as he had a 
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perfect right to do, to go and offer his son a burnt- 
offering. When the act was performed in heart, and 
was about to be actually completed, the test was 
clear, the obedience of faith was manifest, the whole 
condition of things was changed, and there was 
therefore a corresponding change in the formal com- 
mand, though no change in the divine purpose.— 
A. G.] The actual divine restraint, which -even 
restrained the sacrifice of Isaac in the very act 
(p. 207), forms the reconciling midd'e-term be- 
tween the command to Abraham and the pro- 
hibition to Abraham’s descendants. We cannot 
truly yield our assent to such reconciling middle- 
terms between the commands and prohibitions of 
God. The question, how could the assumed posi- 
tive command, “Thou shalt slay Isaac,” become a 
ground of the certain faith of Abraham? which is 
the main difficulty in the ordinary view of the pas- 
sage, Delitzsch dismisses with the remark (3u ed. p. 
418), ‘the subjective criterion of a fact of revela- 
tion is not its agreement with the utterances of the 
so-called pious consciousness which exalts itself 
above the Scripture, etc., but it is the expertence of 
the new-birth.” This accords entirely with the ex- 
planation of the Tridentine theologians. The sub- 
jective criterion of a fact of revelation is rather that 
clear, {. e., calm, because free from doubt, firm cer 
tainty of faith produced directly by the fact of reve- 
lation itself. And this is truly a consciousness of the 
ious, which does not indeed set itself above the 
Scripture, but with which, also, the different acta, 
words, and commands of Jehovah, who ever remains 
the same in his truth and veracity, cannot be in con- 
flict. The agreement between the declarations of 
the eternal revelation, and the eternal declarations 
of the religious consciousness, is 80 far wanting her 
that Delitzsch says: ‘Israel knew that God ha 
once required from Abraham (the human sacrifice) 
in order to fix for it a prohibition for all time. The 
law therefore izes the human sacrifice only as 
an abomination of the Moloch-worship (Lev. xviii. 
21; xx. 1-5), and the case of Jephthah belongs to a 
time when the Israclitish and Canaanitish popular 
spirit and views were peculiarly intermingled.” Tben 
the abomination of the Moloch-service in Israel rests 
purely upon the positive ground of the example in 
this history, an example which with the same extreme 
positiveness, might be understood to have just the 
contrary force, if it signifies, perhaps; we may 
omit the human sacrifice in all such cases, when Je- 
hovah makes the same wonderful prohibition. As 
to the sacrifice of Jephthah, Delitzsch regards it as a 
sort of reconciling middle-term between the Moloch- 
worship of the Canaanites and the probibition of a 
Moloch-worship in Israel, that a hero of the time of 
the Judges should have acted in a heathen (even 
Canaanitish !) rather than in an IsraeMitish manner. 
Jephthah, who with the most definite and triumphant 
consciousness distinguishes between the Moabitish 
and Ammonite God, Chemosh, to whom, probably, 
human sacrifices were offered (2 Kings iii. 27), and 
the God of Israel, Jehovah (Judg. xi. 24); Jephthah, 
who made his vow of a sacrifice to Jehovah, after 
the spirit of Jehovah came upon him (ver. 29), a vow 
which was connected with a prayer for victory over 
a Moloch-serving people ; Jephthah, who was clearly 
conscious that he had made his vow to Jehovah that 
through him he might overcome the children of Am- 
mon under their God Chemosh; offered indeed an 
abomination to Jehovah; and it is obvious what ia 
meant when it is said, the daughters upon the moun- 
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tains bewailed her ity (not the lost, but the 
legally fixed) and not e, although the matter 
concerned her life; but it is not so evident when it 
is said that she never knew a man, after her father 
had put her to death (ver. 39), and it must not sur- 
prise us, truly, that it became a custom for the daugh- 
ters of Israel to spend four days yearly to commemo- 
rate and praise a virgin who was entirely in acoord- 
ance with her father in the most hurtful and godless 
misunderstanding, and in the most abominable sacri- 
fice.* We have to observe three oppositions in this 
history: first, that between "9M*} MD) and RIP™ 
er ntirimyn , second, that between O°MNSKN and 


mins, and third, that between M5sn of verse second 
and OM of verse tenth.—The key to the explana- 
tion of the whole history lies in the expression Mp). 
It denotes not simply to prove, or to put to the test 
(Knobel, Delitzsch), but to prove under circumstances 
which have originated from ein, and which increase 
the severity of the f, and make it a temptation. 
And ip so far as union of the elements of the 
testing and of the tempting, i. e., the soliciting to 
evil, ia under the > providence of Jehovah, it denotes, 
he tempts, in much the same sense that he also pun- 
ishes sin with sin. It is defined more closely thus: 
he leads or can lead into temptation (to do wrong) 
(Matt. vi. oe But the closest analysis is this: the 
ving is from God, the temptation is from sin 
James i. 13). Thus the promise at Marah (Exod. 
xv. 25, 26) was in so far a temptation of the people 
as it had the inclination to misinterpret the same in 
a fleshly sense ; the giving of the manna was a temp- 
tation so far as it was connected with the ordinance 
that the manna should not be gathered upon the 
Sabbath (Exod. xvi. 4); the terrible revelation of 
God from Sinai (Exod. xx. 20) waa a temptation of 
the people, since it could be the occasion for their 
falling into slavish fear, and flight from the presence 
of God (Exod. xx. 19); comp. Deut. viii. 2; ver. 16; 
especially ch. xiii. 4; Judg. ii. 22. The demand of 
God from Abraham that he should sacrifice his son, 
became, thro the remaining and overwhelming 
prejudices of the heathen, to whom to sacrifice was 
identical with to slay, a temptation to Abraham ac- 
tually ‘‘ to lay his hands upon the lad.” The com- 
mand of God stands sure, but he did not understand 
its import fully, viz, that he should, in and under the 
completion of an animal sacrifice, consecrate and in- 
wardly yield his son to Jehovah, and thus ober 
attac 


ar pan he 
should come to the point, when he could reveal to 
him the pure and full sense of his command. Hence 
also the first revelation was darker than the second. 
Thie fact is distorted when Schelling finds here in 


‘the Klohim the Ee ee which appears in 
. opposition to the Jehovah as the true God 
(Detirzecn, p. 417). Even the distinction between 
.8 night and dream-voice, and a clear and loud tone 
at the perfect day (Ewald), decides nothing, although 
generally the dream-vision is the more imperfect form. 


* We congratulate ourselves upon securing Dr. Paulus 
*Gassel to prepare the Bibelwerk upon the book of Judges, 
-who has shown in his condensed article, “‘Jephthah,”’ in 
Beece® Real that he ark rll =e euffer eee 
‘to be imposed u e massive traditional misinterpre- 
-tation of this seal (for whose exegetical restitution 
has readered important service), to the injury 


ala loctod ving interpretation of it. 


nrseape doulas revelation (as indeed the uverring 
voice of corsscience may be obscured an ex 
roneous judgment of the conscience is same 


in his traditional and Elohistic ideas, 
with an admixture of some misconception, has yet 
correctly but vaguely understood, but the God of 
revelation corrects his misunderstanding, when he 
seals and confirms his understanding, that he should 
sacrifice his son to God in his heart. But the third 
opposition, between the expression to sacrifice and to 
slay (M59M and wMe), is very important. It is a 
fact that the Israelitish consciousness from the begin- 
ning has distinguished between the spiritual yielding, 
consecration (especially of the first-born), and the 
external symbolical slaying of a sacrificial animal for 
the representation and confirmation of that inward 
consecration; and thus also between the sacrifice 
and the killing in a literal sense. This fact was also 
divinely grounded, thro the sacrifice of Isasc. 
It served, the divine vidence, for the 
rejection of all heathenish abominations, and for the 
founding of the consecrated typical nature of the 
sacrifices of the Israelites. 

8. A to De Wette, Schumann, von Boh- 
len and others, this narrative is a pure myth. Kno- 
bel is doubtful whether there is not a fact lying at 
its but which he s in a rationalistic 
manner pI 89). He gives correctly the ideas of the 
history, removing of human sacrifice, and the 
san of a place for sacrifice at Jerusalem. 
But the main idea, the spiritual sacrifice of the son, 
as well as the unity of the idea and the historial 
fact escapes him. For the untenableness of myth 
ical interpretations in the Old Testament, see the In- 
troduction. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The command of God to Abraham, and his 
jowrney to Moriah (vers. 1-3).—God did tempt 
Abraham.—For the meaning of the word see abore. 
It isin the highest degree probable that the form of 
the revelation was a dream-vision of the night, as 
this was the form of the revealed command to re- 
move Ishmael.—Abraham! Behold, here am L 
—Similarly: My father! Here am J, my son 
(ver. 7). Abraham, Abraham! Here am I (ver. 
11). These brief introductions of the conversation 
exprees the great tension and application of the 
human mind in those moments, in a striking way, 
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and serve at the same time to prepare us for the im- 
portance of the conversation. The call: Abraham! 
the announcement of a revelation, of a command. 
Here am I/ the expression of hearing and obedience. 
—Take now thy son.—NITp. The &) modifies 
the command; it seems to express that Elohim 
wished to receive the sacrifice from him as a free- 
will offering. —Thine only.—[ Reminding us, as was 
intended, of the only ten of the Father. 
A.G.] The Sept. has dyarnrdy, the Vul. unigenitum. 
The "11" is more significant; it renders emphatic 
the incomparableness; this term and the two follow- 
ing express the greatness of the sacrifice, but also 
the thought that God knew well what he demanded 
from him.—Get thee into the land of Moriah. 
—i. e., into the region of the mountain of Moriah, or 
of Jerusalem. The name Moriah was anticipated ; 
according to ver. 14, it was occasioned through the 
events here recorded.* Michaelis, Bleek and Tuch 
understand the word to refer not to Jerusalem, but to 
Moreh in Sichem. See the counter-reasons in Kno- 
bel. One main reason among others, is that the way 
from Beer-sheba, where Abraham still dwelt, by 
Hebron and Jerusalem ‘to Si according to 
Robinson, required about 35 hours, a distance which 
the old man Abraham and the youth Isaac could not 
well have accomplished in three days (ver. 4). The 
distance from Beer-sheba to Jerusalem is, accordi 
to Robinson, 20} hours. For the meaning of Mo 
see below. [Henasrensrne (Beit. ii. p. 268) derives 
the name from M&", to see. It is the Hoph. part. 
with the abbreviated name of Jehovah, or M", and 
signifies the shown or pointed out of Jehovah. The 
FIR", 2 Chron. iii. 1, has no decisive weight against 
this since it may be rendered: “which was pointed 
out, shown to David,” as well as ‘‘where Jehovah 
appeared to David.”—A. G.} The Samaritans hold 
Gerizim to have been the place of the sacrifice, but 
have not altered the text.—And offer him there.— 
For s burnt offering may mean as a burnt offering, 
or, also, with a burnt offering, in and under the sym- 
bolical presenting of it—Upon one of the moun- 
tains.—A clear intimation of the region of Jeru- 
salem.— Which I will tell thee of.—It is not said 
when this more distinct designation of the place of 
the sacrifice should be given. The designation ia, 
however, already, by anticipation, contained in 
Moriah.—And Abraham rose up early in the 
morning. (See Chap. xxi. 24.)— And saddled 
his Girded, not saddled him. The ass was 
destined to bear the wood upon hiscovering. Abra- 
ham sets out with the bleeding heart of the father 
and the three days’ journey are, no doubt, des ed 
to give him time for the great conflict within hi 
for the religious process of development (see 
Acts ix. 9). [As far as the matter of obedience was 
concerned, the conflict was over. His purpose was 
fixed. He did not consult with flesh and blood, 
but instantly obeyed.—A. G.] 

2. The mountain and place of the sacrifice. 
(Vers. 4-10.}—Then on the third day.—He had 
now entire certainty as to the place. It is barely 
intimated how significant, sacred and fearful the 
place of sacrifice was to him.—Abide ye here 
with the ass.—The young men or servants, or 
young slaves, destined to this service, must not go 


* ee a this history the revelation of God in the 
mount, recorded in 2 Sam. xxiv. 25; 2 Chron. vii. 1-3, and 
Lake ii. 22-28.—A. G.] 


with him to the sacred mountain, nor be present at 
the fearful sacrifice—And I and the lad.—They 
eould easily see from the wood of the burnt-offering, 
and the fire, and the knife, that he went not merely 
to worship, but to sacrifice; but to him the sacrifice 
was the main thing—And will worship, and 
come again to you.—Knobel remarks: “The 
author appears not to have believed that Abraham 
would be presented in a bad light, through such false 
utterances (comp. ch. xii. 18; xx. 12).” We have 
already seen what are the elements of truth, in the 
places referred to, here the sense of the word of 
Abraham is determined through the utterance of the 
wish in 3°), which, according to the form Maw‘, 
might be translated: and may we return 
would that we might. It is the design of the am- 
biguous term to assure them as to his intention or 
purpose. [It is rather the utterance of his faith 
that God was able to raise him from the dead. See 
Heb. xi. 19.—A. G.] —And laid it upon Isaac.— 
From the three days’ journey of Isaac, and theservice 
which he here performs, we may conclude that he 
had grown to a strong youth, like Ishmael, perhaps, 
at the time of his expulsion (the age at which we 
confirm).—The fire —‘‘A glimmering ember or tin- 
der wood.” Knobel.—But where is the lamb?* © 
—lIsaac knew that a sacrificial animal belonged to 
the sacrifice. The evasive answer of the father, 
trembling anew at the question of his beloved child, 
@ppears to intimate that he held the entrance of a 
new revelation at the decisive moment to be possible. 
Until this occurs he must truly obey according to his 
previous view and purpose.—The terms of the ad- 
dress: My father! my son!—The few weighty 
and richly significant words mark the difficulty of the 
whole course for Abraham, and present in so much 
clearer a light, the unwavering steadfastness of his 
readiness to make the offering —And took the 
kxnife.—The very highest expression of his readi- 
ness.¢ Nothing is said of any agitation, of _ re- 
sistance, or complaint on the part of Isaac. It is 
clear that he is thus described as the willing sacri- 
ficial lamb.} 

8. The first call from deci (hein 11-14).— 
A Abraham !|—As the of the Angel of 
Jehovah stands in contrast with that of Elohim, so, 
also, the repetition of the name here, to ita single 
use (ver. 1). A clearer, wider, more definite, and 
further leading revelation is thus described. The 
repeated call: Abraham! designates also the ur- 
gency of the interruption, the decided rejection of 
the human sacrifice. For the Angel of the Lord, see 
ch. xii—Now I know that thou fearest God.— 
Abraham has stood the test. The knowledge of God 
reflects itself as a new experimental knowledge in 
the consciousness of Abraham. [I know, in the 
sense of use, declare my knowledge—have made it 
manifest by evident proof. Worpsworts, p. 100. 
“An eventual knowing, s discovering by actual ex- 
periment.” Murray, p. 841.—A. G.}—Behind 
him a ram.— “MN for TiMN behind, backwards, 
is not used elsewhere in the Old Testament, and 
from this has arisen the conjectural reading “IM&, 
and also numerous constructions (see KNoBEL, p. 175). 


* i, God will ‘de himself. “‘Another prophetic speech 5” 
and How signidon nt !—A. G. 
t [All commentators dwell upon the tenderness and 


beauty of the scene here described. But no words can 
it more im ve.—A. G.] 
$ [How It brings before us the Lamb who was lod to the 
ter.— A. Gy 
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Gesenius explains the word in the background; 
but we should observe well that it is said that Abra- 
ham looked around him, and thus perceived the same 
behind his back. Unseen, God mysteriously pre- 
pares his gifts for his own. He does not receive a 
positive command to sacrifice the ram instead of his 
son, although he recognizes in the fact that the ram 
with his long, crooked horns was caught in the thick- 
et, the divine suggestion. Knoset: “in a like 
way, through a divine providence, a goat is presented 
as a sacrificial animal for Iphigenia, whom her father, 
Agamemnon, would sacrifice to Venus at Aulis 
(Eorip. Iphig. Aulid, 1591 ff.)."—In the stead of 
his son. * —This expression is of deciding import- 
ance for the whole theory of sacrifice. The sacri- 
ficial animal designates the symbolical representation 
of the person who presents the sacrifice; but this 
representation in the later ritual of the sacrifices, 
must be interpreted differently, acoording to the dif- 
ferent sacrifices. —And Abraham the name 
of that place.—Delitzsch and Keil explain the word 
mans, Jehovah observes, or takes care, but reject 
the explanation of the Niphal, MN°" etc., upon the 
mount of the Lord it shall be seen, chosen, i. e., be 
provided, or cared for. They lay aside this signifi- 
cation of the Niphal, and Delitzsch translates: he 
appears upon the mount of Jehovah. But the 
Niphal must here certainly correspond with the Kal, 
although we could point to no other proof for it. 
The explanation also, upon the mount where Jehovah 
appears, is far too gencral, since Jehovah does not 
appear only upon Moriah. The expression: “it 
will be chosen, provided,” does not mean he will 
care for, but he will himself choose, and hence the 
Niphal also must be: Zhe mount of Jehovah is the 
mountain where he himsclf selects and provides his 
sacrifice. Moriahis, therefore, indeed, not the mount 
of the becoming visible, of the revelation of God 
(Delitzsch), but the mount of being seen, the mount 
of selection, the mount of the choice of the sacrifice 
of God—inclusive of the sacrifices of God. [And 
thus of the sacrifice—A. G.] For Moriah and Zion, 
compare the Bible Dictionaries and the topography 
of Jerusalem. 

4. The second call from heaven (vers. 15-19). 
The subject of the first call was preéminently nega- 
tive, a prohibition of the human sacrifice, connected 


witb a recognition of the spiritual sacrifice, ascer- | 88g°, 


tained, and confirmed peditt de this suggestion of the 
typical nature of the sacrifice. The second call of 
the Maleach Jehovah is throughout positive—By 
myself have I sworn.—The oath of Jehovah t 
(ch. xxiv. 7; xxvi.3; 1.24; Ex. xili. 5; xi. 88) 
is described here as a swearing by himself, also, 
Ex. xxxii, 18; Iea. xlv. 28; Heb. vii 18 ff 
The swearing of God by himself, is an anthro- 
pomorphic expression, for the irrevocable, cer- 
tain promise of Jehovah, for which he, so to speak, 
pledges the consciousness of his own personality, 
the promise as it imprints itself in the perfect seal- 
ing of the assurance of the faith of the believing 
patriarchs, Abraham can only be certain of the 
oath of God, through its eternal echo in his own 
heart. Hence this oath is supposed also where the 
perfection of the assurance of the faith is supposed. 


* (Abraham offers the ram as a substitute for Isaac. He 
withholds not his only son in intent, and yet in fact he offers 
@ substitute for his son. Howrey i 341.—A. G.] 

t {This is the only instance of God’s puearns by himself 
in his intercourse with the patriarchs--a proof of the unique 
importance of this event. WorpswonTs, p. 101.—A. G.] 
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Hence, also, Jehovah declares that he had sworn 
unto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and it is not alto 
pros correct, although Keil yields his aasent, when 
uther says with reference to Pa. Ixxxix. 86; cx. 4, 
and exxxii. 11, “As the promise of the seed of 
Abraham descends in the seed of David, a0 the sa- 
cred scriptures transfer the oath given to Abraham, 
to the person of David.” Although “there is 
nothing said in the promise, 2 Sam. vii., and 1 Chron. 
xvii. upon which these pealms rest, of an oath of 
God.” Knobel. The oath of God reveals itself 
even in the sealing of the faith, leaving out of view 
the fact that the promise given to David was much 
more particular and definite than that which Abre- 
ham received—Saith the Lord (the saying of 
Jehovah).—[Compare the rendering of the Sept., 
thou hast not withheld thy son, with the terms of the 
apostle, Rom. viii. 32. The resemblance is striking, 
and is one of the catch-words of which Wordswort 
speaks.—A. G.] A solemn statement of the prom- 
ise, pointing down to the time of the propheta 
nins C3, address of the Lord, occurs elsewhere in 
the Pentateuch only (Num. xiv. 28), and without 
Jehovah in the words of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 3-15). 
In addition to the comparison of the number of the 
stars of heaven (ch. xv. 5), we have that of the sand 
upon the sea-shore, the strong figure for an innumer- 
able mass (ch. xxxii, 13; Josh. xi. 4).—Shall pos- 
seas the gate of his enemies.—The most obvious 
sense is this: Israel should overcome his enemies, 
and capture their cities, since he should seize and 
occupy their gates. But the gate bere points to a 
deeper meaning. The hostile world has a gate or 
gates in its susceptibilities, through which the be- 
eving Israel should enter it (Ps. xxiv. 7-9). The 
following words prove that this is the sense of the 
words here—And shall be blessed (shall bleas 
themselves).—The blessing of the nations (ch. xii.) 
in which they appear still in a passive attitude, be- 
comes, in its result, the cause of their freely bleasing 
themselves in the seed of Abraham, i. e., wishing 
blessedness, and calling themselves bleased.—Be- 
cause thou hast idea ey my voioe (comp. ver. 
16).—The great pro of Jehovah is no blind, 
arbitrary form, but stands in relation to the tried 
and believing obedience of Abraham (see James 
ii. 28). (The closing remarks of Keil on this pas- 
are as follows: This glorious issue of the 
temptation so triumphantly endured by 
not only authenticates the historical character of 
this event, but shows, in the clearest manner, that 
the temptation was necessary to the faith of the 
patriarch, and of fundamental importance to his 
position in the history of salvation. The doubt wheth- 
er the true God could demand a human eacrifice, is 
removed by the fact that God himself prevents the 
completion of the sacrifice, and the opinion 
that God, at least apparently, comes into conflict 
with himself, when he demands a sacrifice, and then 
actually forbids and prevents its completion, is met 
by the very significant change in the names of God, 
since God who commands Abraham to offer Isaac, 
is called DNDN, but the actual completion of the 
sacrifice is prevented by M7", who is identical with 
the min" 3X50. Neither 1M, the God of sak 
vation, or the God of the covenant, who gave to 
Abraham the only son as the heir of the promise, 
demands the sacrifice of the promised and given 
heir, nor S°M>x, God the creator, who has the pow- 
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er to give and take away life, but O°TORNM, the true 
God, whom Abraham knew and worshipped as his 
personal God, with whom he had entered into a per 
sonal relation. The command (coming from the true 
God, whom Abraham served) to yield up his only 
and beloved son, could have no other object than 
to purify and sanctify the state of the heart of the 
patriarch towards hia son, and towards his God; 
an object corresponding to the very goal of his call- 
ing. It was to purify his love to the son of his 
body from all the drogs of fleshly self-love, and nat- 
ural self-seeking which still clave to it, and so to 
glorify it through love to God, who had given him 
his son, that he should no more love his beloved son 
as his flesh and blood, but pry oe only _ the 
‘tous gift and possession o asa good en- 
pasa oe by God, and which he was to be ready 
to render back to him at any and every moment. 
As Abraham had left his country, kindred, father’s 
house, at the call of God, so he must, in his walk 
before God, willingly bring his only son, the of 
his desires, the hope of his life, the joy of old 
age, an offering. And more than this even. He 
had not only loved Isaac as the heir of his posses- 
sions (xv. 2,) but upon Isaac rested all the promises 
of God, in Isaac should his seed be called (xxi. 12). 
The command to offer to God this only son of his 
wife Sarah, in whom his seed should become a mul- 
titude of nations (xvii. 4, 6, 16), appeared to destroy 
the divine promise itself; to frustrate not only the 
wish of his heart, but even the repeated promises of 
his God. At this command should his faith perfect 
itself to unconditional confidence upon God, to the 
firm assurance that God could reawaken him from 
the dead. But this temptation has not only the im- 
port for Abraham, that he should, through the over- 
coming of flesh and blood, be fitted to be the father of 
believers, the ancestor of the Christ of God; through 
it, also, Isaac must be prepared and consecrated for 
his calling in the history of salvation. As he suf- 
fered himself, without resistance, to be bound and 
laid upon the altar, he gave his natural life to death, 
that he might, through the grace of God, rise to 
newness of life. Upon the altar he was sanctified 
to God, consecrated to be the beginner of the holy 
Church of God, and thus “the later legal consecra- 
tion of the first-born was completed in him” (De- 
litzsch). Ags the divine command, therefore, shows 
in all its weight and earnestness the elaim of God 
upon his own, to sacrifice all to him, even the most 
dear (comp. Matt. x. 37, and Luke xiv. 26), pene- 
trating even to the very heart, so the issue of the 
temptation teaches that the true God does not de- 
mand from his worshippers a bodily human sacrifice, 
but the spiritual sacrifice, the unconditional yielding 
up of the natural life, even unto death. Since 
through the divine providence Abraham offered a 
ram for a burnt-offering, instead of his son, the ani- 
taal sacrifice was not only offered as a substitute for 
vhe human sacrifice, and sanctioned as s symbol! of 
the spiritual sacrifice of the person himsclf, well 
pleasing to God, but the offering of human sacrifices 
by the heathen, is marked as an ungodly é3eAoSpno- 
xela, priced and condemned. And this comes to 
pass through Jehovah, the God of salvation, who 
restrains the completion of the external sacrifice. 
Hence, this event, viewed with respect to the divine 
reparation of Svante wins a the church of the 
rd prophetic significance, which is pointed out 
with peculiar distinctness in the place of this sacri- 


fice, the mount Moriah, upon which, under the legal 
economy, all the typical sacrifices were brought to 
Jehovah, upon which, also, in the fulness of time, 
God the Father, gave his only-begotten Son an 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world, in order, 
through this one true sacrifice, to raise the shadow- 
ing en of the typical animal sacrifice to its truth 
and nature. If, therefore, the destination of 
Moriah, as the place for the offering of Isaac, with 
the actual offering of the ram in his stead, should be 
only at first typical, with reference to the signifi- 
cance and object of the Old Testament sacrifice, 
still this type already, also, points down to that in 
the future appearing antitype, when the eternal love 
of the Heavenly Father, itself, did what it demanded 
here from Abraham, namely, spared not his only-be- 
gotten son, but gave him, for us all, up to that death ac- 
tually, which Isaac only endured in spirit, that we 
might die with Christ spiritually, and with him rise 
to eternal life (Rom. viii. 832; vi. 5, ete.), pp. 177- 
179.—A. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The ruling thought in this whole narrative, is 
the perfection of the obedience of faith of Abraham, 
not merely, however, in the sacrifice of his son, but 
also in his readiness to perceive the revelation of 
Jehovah, which forbids the killing of his son, and 
causes the symbolic killing of the sacrifice provided 
as the seal and confirmation of the spiritual sacrifice. 
Faith must prove itself in the inward hearty conces- 
sion of the dearest objects of life, even of all our 
own thoughts, as to the realization of salvation, pres- 
ent and future, to the providence of the of 
God. But it cannot complete itself with reference 
to this salvation, without purifying itself, or allowing 
itself to be purified from all traditional, fanatical 
ideas, or misconceptions of faith. In the completion 
of faith, the highest divinity coincides’ with the 
purest humanity. The sacrifice of Isaac is, therefore, 
the real separation of the sacred Israclitish sacrifice 
from the abominations of human sacrifices. ‘These 
sacrifices, especially of children, were customary 
among the pre-Hebraic nations of Palestine (2 Kin. 
xvi. 8; Ps. cvi 88), among the kindred Phoenicians 
(Porporr. de absiin. ii. 56; Evusrs. Prapar. ev. 
i, 10, and Lavupp. Const. xiii. 4), among their de- 
scendants, the Carthaginians (Drop. xx. 14, PLutarcna, 
etc.), among the Egyptians (Diop. i. 88, etc.), among 
the tribes related with Israel, the Moabites and Am- 
monites (2 Kin. iii. 27) who honored Moloch with 
them (Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 2), appear also in the Ar 
amaic and Arabian tribes (2 Kings vii. 31 ff), as well 
as in Ahaz among the Israelites (2 Kings xvi. 3 ff.), 
but were forbidden by the law (Deut. xii. 31), and 
opposed by the prophets (Jer. vii. 31 ff.) They 
were thus generally spread through the cultus of the 
nations in contact with Israel, but were entirely for- 
eign to its | y established religion.” Knobel. 
According to GSTENBERG, the human sacrifice 
does not belong to heathenism in general, but to the 
darkest aspect of heathenism (Betérdge iii. p. 144). 
Kurrz believes that he gives the correction (p. 210). 
The fact that the spirit of humanity among the 
Greeks and Romans op the human sacrifice 
(see Lance: Positive D tik, p. 862), loses its force 
with him, since he ascribes this opposition to the re- 
ligious and rationalistic superficialty of their times ; 
the human sacrifices are, indeed, a fearful madnesa, 
but a madness of doubt as to the true sacrifice, of 
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hopelessness as to finding the true atonement. But 
the true atonement is even in the death of Christ, 
the obedient concession of Christ to the ny eae of 
God ; and the analogy of the crucifixion of Christ in 
the Moloch-sacrifice, must be distinguished from it 
both on the side of Judaism and of the world. The 
entire ersion of the fact that the religion of 
Jeh abhors and rejects the human sacrifice, as it 
has been introduced by Vatke and Von Bohlen (the 
religion of Jehovah stood originally upon the same 
plane with the Moloch service), and has been com- 
pleted by Daumer, Kurtz has examined and exposed 
in a most satisfactory way (p. 204 ff.). [The arbi- 
trariness and blasphemy of Daumer, and the boldness 
with which he makes his assertions in the face of 
all history, render his work unworthy of any serious 
refutation. And Kurtz justly treats it with ridicule. 
—A. G.] GuiLtanwy’s essay: ‘“‘ The Human Sacri- 
fice of the Old Hebrews,” may be, also, consulted 
here, but is essentially one with Daumer. 

2. The sacrifice of Isaac has an inward connection 
with the expulsion of Ishmael, which will appear 
more clearly if we recollect that the age of both at 
the time of these events must have been nearly the 
same. Thus must Abraham repent in the history of 
Isaac, the human guilt which lay in his relation to 
Ishmael. But as he had surely doubted a long time 
as to the choice of Ishmael, so also a doubt intrades 
itself as to the literal external sense of the divine 
command in re to Isaac; a doubt which can no 
more prejudice or limit the divine revelation than 
perhaps the doubting thought of Paul upon the way 
to Damascus, but rather serves to introduce the new 
revelation. [The narrative of Paul’s conversion will 
not bear out this comparison. He does not scem to 
have been in any doubt, but was, as he himself says, 
conscientious. He verily thought that he ought to 
persecute the Church of God.—A. G. 

8. The distinction between the divine revealed 
command and Abraham’s misconception of it, is 
similar to the distinction between the infallible oon- 
science* and the fallible judgment in regard to 
conscience, which has not been sufficiently noticed 
in theology. Thus also Peter, on his way from 
Joppa to Cesarea, with the divine commission 
to convert Cornelius, might have connected with it 
the misconception that he must first circumcise him, 
but the further revelation tears away the misconcep- 
tion. The stripping away of the erroneous and 
unessential ideas of the time, belongs also to e sound 
development of faith. 

4. The burnt-offering of Abraham appears here 
«8 the foundation and central point of all the typical 
sacrifices in Israel. Its fundamental thought is the 
spiritual yielding of the life, not the taking of the 
bodily life. It receives its wider form in the Passover 
lamb, in which the division of the offerings is already 
intimated, viz., the thank or peace-offering and the 
consecrated killing on the one hand, and the sin- 
and guilt- (trespass) offering and the imprecatory 
offering on the other, The peculiar atonement offer- 
ing is a higher centralization and completion, in which 
the whole system of offerings points to that which is 
beyond and above itself. 

5. The mountain of Jerusalem receives, through 
the offering of Abraham, its preconsecration to its 


* [This assumes what, to say the least, is a matter of 
doubt, and is against the general faith of the Church, that 
the conacicnce itself has not suffered in the ruins of the fall. 
There is ground for the distinction, but we cannot hold that 
the conscience is infallible.—A. G.} 


egreaemerp as the ig mount Moriah upon 
whi e temple stood, preconsecration of the 
historical faith in God, which transcends the un 
historical faith in God of Melchizedec. 

6. The Angel of the Lord gives the more accu- 
rate and particular definition of that which Elohim 
has pointed out in the more general way. 

7. The obedience of faith which Abraham ren 
ders in the sacrifice of Isaac, marks the historical 
ee we ee arlene ges It marks the 
stage of the New Testament or sealing (see 
the Biblework upon James). Pepe oe nase 

8. The typical significance of the sacrifice of 
Isaac is 80 comprehensive that we may view it, in some 
measure, as embracing all Old Testament types, just 
as the sacrifice of Abraham itself may be regarded as 
including the whole Mosaic system of sacrifices. The 
sacrifice itself is the type of the sacrificial death of 
Christ, and indeed, just as truly, in reference to the 
interest of God, as to the interest of the world in this 
fact. The self-denial of Abraham is a copy, a sym- 
bol (not perhaps a type) of the love of God, who 
gave his only-begotten for the salvation of the 
world (Joho iii. 16: Rom. viii. 82). The sacrificial 
act of Abraham, as also the enduring silence of Isaac, 
is typical in reference to the two sides of the suffering 
obedience of Christ, as he is priest and sacrifice at the 
game time. Isaac received again from the altar is now, 
in reference to Abraham, a God-given, consecrated 
child of the Spirit and of promise: in reference to 
Christ, a type of the resurrection, and therefore, 
also a type of the new resurrection life of believers. 

9. Since Abrabam must have reconciled the prom- 
ise, earlier connected with the person of Isaac, 
with the command to offer Isaac as he understood 
the command, he was necessarily driven to the hope 
of a new awakening, as this is admirably expressed 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 19). Luther re- 
marked upon the obedience of faith: “ Faith recon- 
ciles things which are contrary.” [Abraham’s faith 
rested not upon the conclusions of his understanding, 
but upon the word of God. The nature and strength 
of his faith appear in that be held to the promise 
while he went promptly to do what, to human view, 
seemed to prevent its fulfilment. He set to his seal 
that God was true. He believed that God would ful- 
fil all that he had promised. How he did not ste 
to question. This is true faith. Ittakes the word of 
God as it is, in the face of all difficulties, and acts 
upon it.—A.G.] But this reconciliation of appar. 
ent contradictions does not happen in this method, 
that faith in blind passivity receives and holds the 
contradictions, or rather, suffers them to remain 
(as, @. g., universal grace and particular election), 
but that faith itself is brought, through the spirit of 
revelation, to a higher standpoint. [But is not 
this standpoint just that from which faith receives 
truths apparently contradictory, upon their own evi- 
dence in the word of God, and holds them, though it 
is not seen how they can be reconciled ?——A.G.]—In 
the anticipating activity of his faith, Abraham gained 
the idea of the resurrection, but in the actual issue 
of the history of the sacrifice he gained the idca of 
the true sacrifice (Ps. li. 18,19: Heb, x. 19 ff.), as 
also the fundamental form of the Old Testament 
sacrifice. [Jn the stead of his son. “The wonderful 
substitution in which God set forth, as in a figure, 
the plan of the Mosaic economy, for the offering of 
animal victims instead of human sacrifices—pointing 
forward to the only acceptable substitute whom they 
foreshadowed, who is God’s Lamb and not man’s— 
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the Lamb of God’s providing and from his own 
His only-begotten and well-beloved Son, 
the man—the God-man.” Jacobus. And this great 


doctrine, running thro the whole system of sac- 
culminates ae sacrifice of Christ—the 


faction of the death of Christ is pes agen va 
himself, and with him of humanity, into life. Judai 
believes differently. It sees in the sacrifice or bind- 

of Isaac an act serviceable for all time, and 

ing Israel into favour with God. Where the 
Church prays for the sake of the suffering and death 
of Jesus Christ, the 8 e prays for the sake 
of the binding of Isaac” (p. 418). 

11. The oath of Jehovah. It is not merely the 
basis for the oaths of men, but: 1. The expression 
of the absolute self-determination, consciousness, 
and faithfulness of the personal God ;* 2. The ex- 
pression of a correspondiug unshaken certainty of 
faith in the hearts of believers; 8. The expression 
of the indissoluble union between the divine promise 
and the human assurance. 

12. The name Moriah+ points out that as God 
himself perceives (selects) his sacrifice in the readi- 
ness of an obedient heart to make the sacrifice, man 
should wait in expectation, and not make an arbitrary 
and abominable sacrifice. 

13. W. Horymanx: ‘“ Until now we hear only of 
the bruiser of the ener of a conqueror, of a bless- 
ing of the nations, of s dominion ; in short only the 

of a great king and dominion, could present 
iteelf to human t as the form in which the 
divine salvation should reach perfection. But now 
sorrow, concession, death, the rendering of self 
as a sacrifice, enter into the circle of the hope of 
salvation, and indeed so enter that the hope of sal- 
vation and the sacrifice belong together and are 


ble.” 
14. The etion of the promise.t As the 
whole history of the sacrifice of Isaac Baal 80 
also is the expression of the completed promise. It 
refers beyond Israel, to the innumerable children of 
Abraham by faith, and the conquest of the world, 
promised to them, appears both in the aspect of a 
contest, as in that of the solemn feasts of victory 
and blessing. 

15. We cannot say directly that Abraham saocri- 
ficed Isaac as a natural son, that he might receive 
him again sanctified and as a spiritual son. For 
Isaac was given to him as the son of the promise 
from his birth. But he sacrificed him in his present 
corporeal nature, that he might receive him again as 
the type of a second, new, and higher life. Thus 
Israel must sacrifice its ideas of the present kingdom 
of God in order to gain the true kingdom of God 


* (An oath with God is a solemn pledging of himself in 
all the unchangeableness of his Ineas and truth to 
the fulfilment of the promise. Murruy, p. 441.—A. G.) 

t (The Mount of Lord here means the very neient 
of the trial into which he brings his saints. re he 
will certainly appear in due time for their deliverance. 
ect . 41 


which is not of this world. The want of this idea 
of sacrifice betrays the moet of them into unbelief 
through Chiliastic dreams. It happens similarly to 
all who, in the sacrificial hour appointed by God, 
will not sacrifice their inherited ideas that they ma 
gain a glorified form of faith. On the other han 
every arbitrary external sacrifice is regarded 
judged as e self-chosen service of God. 

16. The of the ram in the sacrifice of 
pee a a It desi 
nates figuratively the fact, that Christ also, in 
but, ae the leading shepherd of ‘is"Aock, has onlt 
but, as ing of hi , has 
sacrificed his old temporal form of a matory in arid 
that through his death he might redeem them from 
death, the fear of death, the bondage of sin and 
Satan, and introduce them into a higher, deathleas life. 

In the person of Abraham is unfolded that 
iritaal process by which the soul is drawn to God. 
e hears the call of God, and comes to the decisive 
act of trusting in the revealed God of mercy and 
truth, on the ground of which act he is accounted as 
righteous. a Gore rises to the hearings ear 
walking wi covenanting w commun 
and interceding with him, cad at teat withboldin 
nothing that he has or holds dear from him. In 
this we discern certain primary and essential charac- 
teristics of the man who is saved through acceptance 
of the mercy of God proclaimed to him in a prime- 
val Faith in God (ch. xv.), repentance 
towards him (ch. xvi.), and fellowship with him (ch. 
xviii.), are the three t ing-points of the 
soul’s returning life. They are built upon the effec- 
tual call of God (ch. xii.), and culminate in unre- 


served resignation to him (ch. xxii.). With wonder- 
ful facility has the sacred record descended in this 
pattern 


spiritual biography, from the rational and 
accountable race to the individual and immortal soul, 
and traced the footsteps of its path to God. Mur- 
PHY p. 842.—A. G.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Through the traditional exegetical interpretation, 
the sacrifice of Isaac has often been used homileti- 
cally without due caution. What Kurtz in his work 
asserts with confidence we often hear also from the 
pulpit—God commanded Abraham to kill his son 
Isaac. Thus a gross sensuous interpretation in fact 
transforms a history which is the key to the nature 
of the whole Old-Testament sacrificial system, which 
presents in a striking light the humane aspect of the 
theocracy in contrast with heathenism, into an of- 
fence to the human and Christian feeling, i. ¢., an 
offence which is burdensome and injurious to a lim- 
ited and contracted theology, but must be carefully 
distinguished from the offences or difficulties of un- 
belief. We make this remark notwithstanding Kurts 
thinks that he must administer to us a rebuke for 
similar utterances (p. 206). Luther also has already 
spoken of the difficulty in treating this passage cor- 
rectly.— Ver. 1. The oo * trying of Abraham, 
as full of temptation: 1. As a temptation; 2. as a 

i Or: 1. The sacrifice of God; 2. Abrabam’s 
obedience of faith.—Ver. 2, Abraham’s sacrifice: 1. 
The command of God; 2. the leading of God; 8. 
the decision of God; 4. the judgment of God.—Ver. 
8. Abraham’s obedience of faith: 1. Faith as the 
soul of obedience; 2. obedience as the full preser- 
vation of faith.—Abraham’s sealing.—Ver. 16. The 
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oath of God: 1. What it means; 2 as it perpetu- | in the Greek commentators, after the Babylonian 


ates and generalizes itsclf in the sacraments; 3. to 
whose advantage it will be.—The silence of Isaac.— 
Ver. 4. Abraham’s journey to Moriah an image of 
the way to all true sacrifice: I. The journey thither; 
2. the journey home.—Moriah, or the meeting of 
God with the sacrificing believer: 1. God sees; 2. 
he is scen, appears; 8. he cares for, provides; 4. 
he himself selects, his sacrifice; 5. be gives to man 
in an eternal form what be has taken from him in a 
temporal form. 

Starke: (Moses does not relate the peculiar time 
of this severe test of Abraham’s faith. Some place 
it in the thirteenth, others in the fifteenth, and still 
others in the thirty-fifth or thirty-seventh year of 
Isaac. Because in this whole transaction Isaac was 
a type of Christ, and he finished the work of redemp- 
tion, through his death, in the thirty-third, or accord- 

to others the thirty-fourth, year of his age, it may 
well be thought that in this year also Isaac was led 
out as a sacrifice.—The existing incorrect use of the 
typology still runs through the misconceptions of 

assuvant and Schwenke. He is three and thirty 
years old, says Schwenke; and Passavant says he 
was grown up to be a mature man. me reckon 
ten temptations wherein Abraham's faith was put to 
the test, among which this was the last and most se- 
vere: 1. When he must leave his fatherland at the 
call of God (ch. xii 1), eto—Ver. 2. (Ofer him 
there, put him to death with thine own hand, then 
burn the dead body to‘ ashes, thus make him a burnt- 
offering.—Luther and others think that Adam, Cain 
and Abel, Noah also when he came from the ark, 
held their worship of God and sacrificed upon this 
mountain. Hence the Arabic and both the Chaldaic 
interpreters name it the land of the worship and 
service of God.—Various ancient utterances as to 
the mountain of Moriah and its meaning follow.)— 
Ver. 4. God reveals the place where our Saviour 
should suffer and die, earlier -than the city in which 
he should be born (we must distinguish, however, 
between verbal and typical prophecy).—The two ser- 
vants of Abraham. It is scarcely, at least not seri- 
ously, to be conjectured even, as the Chaldaic inter- 
preters suppose, that they were Ishmael and Eliezer. 
—Neither Sarah nor Isaac knew at the time the 
special object of the journey. Undoubtedly the 
mother would have placed many hindrances in the 
way, and would have sought to dissuade Abraham 
for entering it.—When it is said (Heb. xi. 19) that 
he had received him as a figure, we discern what 
Abraham knew through the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit.* (At all events Abraham knew that the sac- 
rifice of the first-born should henceforth be an ordi- 
nance of God, and that this should culminate in a 
closing sacrifice bringing salvation).—The three days 
of the journey.—Abraham must in his heart hold his 
son as dead, as long as Christ should lie in the 
grave.—But one must above all else guard against a 
self-chosen service of God.—Upon ver. 8. He stood 
at the time in the midst of the controversy between 
nataral love and faith—(The altar upon Moriah. 
The Jews think that it was the altar which Noah had 
built upon this mountain after the flood, which time 
had thrown into ruins, but was rebuilt by 
Abraham.)—Upon ver. 18. The LXX render, in the 
thicket, Sabek. They regarded it as a proper name, 
which shows the ignorance of the Hebrew language 


* itenacs deliverance was a parable or » of 


"s resurrection. WorpsworrH, p. 101.— | 


captivity. Starke records the fact, that some “Ps 
pists” refer the expreasion of Christ upon the cross, 
lama sabacthani, to this bush Sabek, and that Aths 
nasius says, Planta Satek est venerand crur.—Com- 
parison of the sacrifice of Isaac with the death and 
resurrection of Jesus (1 Cor. x. 18).—Ver. 10. 
Lancs: God knows the right hour, indeed, the right 
moment, to give his help.— Bidd. Wirt. : If our obe 
dience shall please God, it: must be not merely ac 
cording to examples without command, but in accord- 
ance with the express word of God.—Biédl. Tub: 
Ver. 11. When we cannot see on any side a way of 
escape, then God comes and often shows us a wor 
derful delivorance.—H aL. : The true Christian motto 
through the whole of life is: The Lord sees ma— 
Ver. 15. The last manifestation of God with whieb 
Abraham was directly honored, which appears in the 
Holy Scriptures—The oath of God: just as if he 
had sworn by his name, or by his life. In place of 
this form of speech Christ uses very often the 
Verily.—John xvi. 20.—What one gives for God, 
and to him, is never lost. [Not only not lost, but 
received back again in its higher form and use. Even 
so every child of Abraham must hold all that is most 
precious to him as the gift of God’s grace; must 
first yield to God the blessings which seem to come 
to him as to othera, as mere natural blessings, and 
then receive them back as coming purely from his 
grace.—A. Al 

Lisco: What could better teach the Jews the 
true idea and aim of the whole sacrificial service (the 
perfect yielding to God) than the history of Abra- 
ay ? Hae 6. Thus aie bare roe Ver. . 

he great blessing is Christ who b easings 

all nations (Acts iii, 25; Gal. iii, 8).—When God 
brings a dear child near to death, or indeed calls it 
away, he thus proves us in a like way.—GraLaca: 
The name Moriah signifies, shown, pointed out, by 
Jehovah, and refers especially to the wonderful 
pointing to the ram, through which Isaac was saved, 
since this was for Abrabam the ing-point of the 
history, through which God confirmed his promue 
and crowned the faith of Abraham.—Ver. 12, Ged 
knows: he knows from experience, from the testing, 
that the man remains faithful to him, since withost 
the test his faithfulness is uncertain. He foreknew 
it, in so far as he foreknew the result of the trial.— 
Caw. Hand.: God naturally lays such severe trials 
not upon children, but upon men.—Abrabam kept 
his faith in God, as Jehovah, through his act; now 
also God will approve himself to Abraham, as Jehe 
vah.—This same promise appears here for the tin 
time (ch. xii. 8 ; xviii. 18) as a reward for Abrabams 
obedience and triumph of faith.—Each new well 
endured ¢rial of faith leads to A of 
faith; the fruétof faith yields nourishment again # 
faith itself.—The act of faith on the part of Abre- 
ham here described, is held, not only by Jews and 
Christians, but even by Mohammedans, as the vay 
acme of all his testing, and as the most compi? 
obedience of his faith—Scuriper: Ver. 1. Hes 
constantly leading us into situations in which what 
lies concealed in the heart must be revealed.—The 
devil tempts that he may destroy; God tempts that 
he may crown (Ambrose).—The temptation bas 05 & 
preurpoence: that God has not yet been 
ormed in us aaa ea fa idea of the #80 
rifice (1 Sam. £25). And they slew the bullock and 
brought the child to Eli (comp. Hos. xiv. 2; 
vi. 7; Ps. xl 7-9; li. 19),—For this whole history, 6 
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the similar history (Judg. xi). That Abraham him- | vi. 18 (Drechsler).—It claims our notice still, that 


self is the priest, and his own heart, his own deepest 
love, and all his blessing, is the sacrifice, this consti- 
tutes the severity of the test (Krummacher).*—Ver. 
5. We cannot regard these words as mere empty 
words ; it is rather the word of hope which had not 
forsaken Abraham (Baumgarten; also Gerlach).— 
Aocording to the Epistle to the Hebrews, an intima- 
tion of the hope of the reawakening of Isaac. “ But 
then, indeed, some one objects, the very severe and 
weighty thing in the sacrifice is taken away.” Strauss 
replies to this by an allusion to the painfulness of 
the death-beds of children to their parents, even 
when they are assured of their resurrection.—It is a 
more wonderful faith which supports itself even to 
the issue which he did not see, as if he saw it 
(Strauss).—Ver. 9. The son is silent before the father, 
as the father before God, and the child obeys the 


himself above human nature ; to the other to resist 
the father seems more terrible than death (Gregory 
Nyssa). Ver. 12. The a (Rom. viii. 82) takes 
up again the last words of the Angel, and thus indi- 
cates the typical relations of the event.—Ver. 18. 
The entire Levitical system of sacrifices is only an 
extension of this sacrifice of the ram (Richter).—It 
ie remarkable that the ram is destined among the 
Greeks and Romans ‘Baus substitutionary sacrifice 
in the gravest cases (Baumgarten). It hap at 
first sone ralnig to the ordinance, God by ieee 
of his concealed providence places and controls what 
may serve us, but it follows upon this that he stretches 
out his sa iGalrie aa arg weeps in an actual 
experience vin).—Ver. 18. The blessing given to 
the nations in the aa of Abraham, they them- 
selves come to desire and wish (Baumgarten). Abra- 
ham’s obedience is named here as a reason of the 


ise through an oath.}—The promise is the promise 
of the covenant. On the one hand it rests funda- 
mentally upon the grace ‘of God, on the other it is 
introduced for Abraham through the obedience of 
faith.—Abraham receives the name of the father of 
believers through this completion of his faith (Baum- 
garten). (Certainly also h the whole develop- 
ment of pray apa 16. heh is a constant ref- 
erence to thi as to solemn, great, and 
final explanation. Thus in ch. xxiv. 7; xxvi. 8; 
Exod. xxxiii. 1; Numb. xxxii. 11; Deut. xxix. 18; 
xxx, 20; xxxiv. 4; Luke i. 78; Acts vii. 17; Heb. 


* | What God required of Abraham was not the sacrifice 
of ies but the sacrifice of Aimsel/. WorpswonrtH, p. 97. 


the Jews hold the binding of Isaac (ver. 9) as a sat- 
isfaction, and use in prayer the words, Consider the 
binding of thine only one (see above). “ Indeed, 
one hundred and sixty millions of Mohammedaps 
also read in their Koran to-day. This truly was a 
manifest testing ” (Zahn).—Robinson’s description of 
Beersheba.—ScHwENkE: The Lord knows how to 
reward his own.—Passavant: Abraham journeys 
the first, the second, the third day in silence.—Pre- 
cious school of faith, the highest, the most sacred 
school, how art thou now so greatly deserted f— 
Abraham has become the father of Christians.—Ver. 
14. God sees, he will see, choose.—Reflection upon 
the children of Abraham.—The future of Israel, of 
believers, etc.—{Passavant closes his work with these 
reflections.}—W. Horruann: The consecration of 
the promise through sacrifice: 1. The concession of 
the promised son ; 2. the new reception of the prom- 
ised son.—According to this history God tempted 
Abraham. There the key is placed in your hand. 
It was said indeed before, that the purpose of God 
was not to secure an external offering, but an inward 
sacrifice, etc. In this inbeing of the internal and 
external, in this interworking of the divine and hu- 
man, of the eternal and the earthly, there lay a severe 
temptation, a constant inducement, to the believers 
of the Old Testament, to rest satisfied with the mere 
external, the mere shell, the sweet kernel, the fruit 
of life itself being forfeited, to go on in security, 
indeed oftentimes to grow proud of thcir possession. 
—Ver. 1. In how many ways he enters the family and 
calls to the father Abraham ! and when you know the 
voice of the Lord, thus answer: Here am I.—Upon 
Isaac. Almost entirely a feeble repetition of what 
bas appeared in the life of Abraham. Ver. 9. But 
he lay upon the altar in full consciousness and in si- 
lence. ere he lay himself, as a dumb sacrificial 
lamb, at the feet of God. This is sufficient for a 
lifetime of more than a-century, and oe to it, con- 
tenta, and a character, which admit of no exchange 
for the better.—He gives Isaac to him in another 
way than that in which he had called him his own 
at The whole glory of a wonderful future sur- 
rounds the head of —TavsBe: The obedience 
of faith, or how first in the yielding of that which is 
most precious faith is tested: 1. God brings us to 
this proof at the right time; place yourselves there- 
fore in his hands, as Abraham ; 2. these tests are 
very severe, and will ever grow more severe in their 
for they demand the death of self; 8. these 
tests have a blessed end for the tried and approved 
believer; therefore let us follow the footsteps of 
Abraham.—Hevser: The way of Abraham to the 
sacrifice.—The offering up of Isaac: 1. In its his 
torical detail; 2. in ita inward typical meaning. 
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ELEVENTH SECTION. 


The sorrows and joys of Abraham's domestic life. The account and genealogy of those at home, 
Sarah's death. Her burial-place at Hebron ; the seed of the future inheritance of Canaan. 
, The theocratic fowndation of the consecrated burial. 


oe 
Coarrem XXII. 20—XXIII. 20. 


20 And it came to pass after these things that it was told Abraham, saying [what follow, 
21 Behold, Milcah, she hath also borne children unto thy brother Nahor; Huz [see ch. x 33; 
a light sandy land, in northern Arabia] his first-born, and Buz ee 
22 his brother, and Kemuel [the congregation of God] the father of Aram. And Chese 
[the name of « Chaldaio tribe], and Hazo [an Aramaic and Chaldaic tribe ; Gesenfus : perhape forMitM , vision], 
and Pildash [Farst: Os 15m, fame of fre}, and Jidlaph [Gesentus: tearful; Farst: melting awsy, 
23 pining}, and Bethuel [ Gesenins : man of God. Foret: dwelling-place or people of God }. And Bethuel 
begat Rebekah [Rivkah, captivating, enmaring; First: through beauty]: these eight Milcah did 
24 bear to Nahor, Abraham’s brother. And his concubine, whose name was Reumah 
[ Gosenius : raised, elevated; First: pearl or coral |, she bare also Tebah [Fores : extension, breadth; s 
locality in Mesopotamia], and Gaham [Gesentus: having flaming eyes; Firet: the black; an Aramaic, dark- 
colored tribe], and T’hahash [the name of an unknown animal: badgor, marten, seal?}, and Maachah 
[low-lands; a locality at the foot of Hermon; used besides as a female name |. 
Cu. XXIII. 1. And Sarah was an hundred and twenty and seven years old: these were 
2 the years of the life of Sarah. And Sarah died in Kirjath-arba [ety of Arta]; the same 
is Hebron in the land of Canaan: and Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep 
for her. 
3 And Abraham stood up from before his dead, and spake unto the sons of Heth, 
4 saying, I am a stranger and a sojourner Liakaheae with you: give me a possession of 
5 a burying-place with you, that I may bury my dead out of. my sight. And the children 
6 of Heth answered Abraham, saying unto him, Hear us, my lord: thou art a mighty 
prince [a prince of God] among us: in the choice [most excellent] of our sepulchres bury thy 
dead: none of us shall withhold from thee his sepulchre, but that thou mayest bury 
7 thy dead. And Abraham stood up, and bowed himself to the people of the land, eves 
8 to the children of Heth. And he communed with them, saying, If it be your mind 
[soul, soul-deetre] that I should bury my dead out of my sight, hear me, and entreat for 
9 me to Ephron [Férst: more powerful, stronger] the son of Zohar [splendor, nobie]. That he 
may give me the cave of Machpelah [Gesenius: doubling; First: winding, serpentine], which he 
hath, which is in the end of his field; for as much money as it is worth [full money] he 
10 shall give it me for a possession of a ponte Dawe [hereditary sepulohre] among you. And 
Ephron dwelt [st] among the children of Heth. And Ephron the Hittite answered 
Abraham in the audience Ged of the children of Heth, even of all that went in at the 
11 gate of his city, saying, Nay, my lord, hear me: the field give I thee, and the cave 
that is therein, I give it thee; in the presence of the sons of my people give I it thee: 
12 bury thy dead. And Abraham bowed down himself before the people of the land. 
13 And he spake unto Ephron in the audience of the people of the land, saying, But if 
thou wilt give +t, I pray thee, hear me [give me hearing]: I will give thee money for the 
14 field; take # from me, and I will bury my dead there. And Ephron answered Abre 
15 ham, saying unto him, My lord, hearken unto me: the land is worth four hundred 
‘6 shekels of silver; what is that betwixt me and thee? bury therefore thy dead. And 
Abraham hearkened [followed] unto Ephron; and Abraham weighed to Ephron the 
silver which he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of 
silver, current money with the merchant. 
17 And the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was before Mamre, the 
field, and the cave which was therein, and all the trees which were in the field, that were 
18 in all the borders round about, were made sure [stood] Unto Abraham for a possession 
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im the presence of the children of Heth, before all that went in at the are of his city. 


19 And after this Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the fiel 
20 before Mamre: the same is Hebron in the land of Canaan. 


of Machpelah 
And the field, and the 


cave that is therein, were made sure unto Abraham for a possession of a burying-place 


by the sons of Heth. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL 


1. . The two sections which we have here 
placed together, with the following and the last sec- 
tions of the life of Abraham, form a contrast with his 
previous history. The revelations from God, the 
wonderful events of his life, cease, for Abraham’s 
life of faith is completed with the sacrifice of Isaac. 
To the wonderful completion of the faith of Abraham 
there is now added the ape natural and human per- 
fection of Abraham. Its history is certainly much 
shorter, but it is at the same time a proof that the 
miraculous in the Old Testament does not stand in 
any exclusive relation to the material and human. A 
mythology seeking to produce effect, would have 
closed the life of the father of the faithful with 
some splendid supernatural or heroic events. It is, 
on the other hand, a trait of the true historical charac- 
ter of the tradition here, that it closes the life of 
Abraham in the way already stated. But at the 
game time the true christological character of the 
Old Testament history, wherein it forms the intro- 
duction to the New Testament manifestation of the 
God- discovers itself therein, that the histo 
of the if e of Abraham does not close abruptly wi 
his greatest act of faith, but that from and out of 
this act of faith there proceeds a natural and human 

of a consecrated and sanctified life, a course 

of life into which even the second marriage of Abra- 
ham does not enter as a disturbing element. A ter- 
mination of this kind has already appeared in the life 
of Noah, appears later in the life of Jacob; and has 
its New Testament counterpart in the history of the 
forty days of the risen Christ, But as in the life of 
Jesus, so in the life of Abraham, the events after the 
contests of faith are not without importance. 

he two sections which we have combined under 
this point of view, the family sorrows and family joys 
of Abraham point downwards to the history of Isaac 
and Israel. From the son of Abraham there must 
now be a family of Abraham, and to this the family 
genesogy of the house of Nahor serves as an intro- 
action. This genealogical r first names Re- 
bekah, and then lays the ground for the mission and 
the wooing of the bride by Eliezer (ch. xxiv.), a 
history in which also the wooing of his bride by 
Jacob is introduced through the mention of Laban. 
But as the history of the family of Abraham is intro- 
duced through the record of the house of Nahor, so 
also is the first possession of Abraham and his 
descendants in Canaan introduced by the narrative 
of the death of Sarah. The burial-place in the cave 
and field of Machpelah, are made a point of union for 
the later appropriation of Canaan by the people of 
God, just as in the new covenant, the grave of Christ 
has introduced for Christians the future ion 
of the earth; a method of conquest which unfolds 
itself through the graves of the martyrs and the 
crypts of Christian churches throughout the whole 
world. “The testing of the faith of Abraham is 
completed with the sacrifice of Isaac, the end of his 
divine calling is fulfilled, and henceforward the his- 
tory of his life hastens to ita conclusion. It is alto- 


gether fitting that there should follow now, after this 
event, a communication to him concerning the family 
of his brother Nehor (ch. xi. 27 ff.), which is joined 
with so much appro ees to the sacrifice of 
Isaac, since it leads on to the history of the marriage 
of the heir of the promise. The N8°M 63 (comp. 


ch, fi. 29) also points to this actual connection. As 
Sarah had borne a son to Abraham, Milcah also bare 
sons to Nahor. &"F ©& of ver. 24 refers back to 
ver. 20.” Keil.—Scunépsr: “This ph is 
merely a continuation of ch. xi. 27 f—£ As ch. xix. 
87, 38, brought the side line of Haran to its goal and 
end, so here the side line of Nahor is oontinued still 
further, a testimony, moreover, that Moses never 
loses the genealogical thread of the history.” 

2. Ch. xxii. 20-24. Knobel holds the number 
twelve of the sons of Nahor, as also of the sons of 
Ishmael (ch. xxv. 18 ff.) for an imitation of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. It is unjustifiable to infer 
from such accidental, or even important resemblances, 
without further grounds, that the record is fiction. 
It is certainly true also, that of the sons of Nahor, as 
also of the sons of Jacob, four are the sons of a con- 
cubine. Still, as Keil observes in the history of the 
sons of ot aria are two mothers Aged oe ore 
cubines. Keil also op , upon valid grounds, the 
view of Knobel, that the twelve sons of Nahor must 
signify twelve tribes of his descendants ; thus, e. g., 
Bethuel does not appear as the founder of a tribe. 
‘It is probably true only of some of the names, that 
those who bore them were ancestors of tribes of the 
same name.” Keil.— Huz his first-born.— He 
must be distinguished from the son of Aram (ch. x. 
28), and from the Edomite (ch. xxx. 28 nobel 
holds that he must be sought in the neighborhood 
of the Edomites.—Busz.—“ Also, since this tribe is 
mentioned (Jer. xxv. 23) in connection with Dedan, 
and Thema, aud since Elihu, the fourth opponent of 
Job, belonged to it (Job xxxii. 2).” obel.— 
Kemuel—" Is not the ancestor or founder of the 
Aramaic people, but an ancestor of the family of 
Ram, te which the Buzite, Elihu, also belonged, 
since DUN stands for 59.” Keil.—Ohesed.—The 
chief’ tribe of the Chaldees appears to have been older 
than Chesed, but he seems to have been the founder 
of a younger branch of the Chaldees who plundered 
Job Gob 17).—Bethuel, the father of Rebekah 
(see ch. xxv. 20).—Maaoha.—Deut. fii. 14 ; Josh. xii. 
5, allude to the Maachathites, At the time of David 
the land Maacha was a small Aramaic kingdom (2 Sam. 
x. 6-8; 1 Chron. xix. 6). “The others never appear 

in.” Keil. For conjectures in regard to them, see 
Kobe p. 194, For the difference in the names 
Aram, Uz, Chasdim, see Deirzscu, p. 422. ; 

8 Grrtace: ‘The German word ‘ Hesweid’ sig- 
nifies a woman taken out of the condition of service, or 
bondage, and this is the meaning of the Hebrew term. 
Besides one or more legal wives, a man might take, 
according to the custom of the ancienta, one from 
the rank of slaves, whose children, not by Abraham, 
but by Jacob, were made sharers alike with the le- 
gally born (naturally, since, they were held for the 
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adopted children of Rachel and Lesh). It was a 
kind of lower marriage, as with us the marriage ‘on 
the left,’* for the concubine was bound to remain 
faithful (Judg. xix. 2; 2 Sam. iii. 7), and any other 
man who went in unto her, must bring his trespass 
offering (Lev. xix. 20); the father must treat the 
concubine of his son as his child, and the son 
also, after the contraction of a marriage with one of 
equal rank, must still treat her as his concubine (Ex. 
xxi. 9-10).” 
- Ch. an Sarah's pare burial in pre 
achpelah, purchased wi adjoins 6 
Sorahane fromthe children of Heth pci dread 
Eee AK . Knobel and Delitzsch find in 
e antique and detailed method of statement, and 
similar traits, the stamp of the characteristics of the 
fandamental Elohistic writing. The more truly the 
human side of the theocratic history comes into re- 
lief, this peculiar, pleasant, picturesque tone of the 
narrative appears, as, e. g., in the next so-called Je- 
hovistic chapter. The division of this section into 
two parts, the one of which should embrace only the 


two first verses, Sarah’s death (Delitzsch) is not in | of 


accordance with the unique, pervading method of 
statement throughout the whole. "s grave was 
the cradle of the Abrahamic kingdom in Canaan. 
The scene of the narration is in Hebron (now El 
Chalil). When Isaac was born, and also at the time 
of his sacrifice, Abraham dwelt at Beersheba (ch. 
xxii. 19). At Isaac’s birth Sarah was ninety years 
old = xvif. 17), now she has reached 127 years, 
and Isaac is thus in his 87th year (see ch. xxv. 20). 
“‘ Between the journey to Moriah, and Sarah’s death, 
there is thus an interval of at least 20 years.” De- 
litrach. During this interval Abraham must have 
d his dwelling place to Hebron again. The 
mention of this change of residence may have ap- 
peared, therefore, superfluous to the writer, and fur- 
ther, it may be that even during his abode at Beer- 
sheba, Hebron was his principal residence, as Knobel 
conjectures.—The years of the life of Sarah.— 
The age of Sarah was rt eas on the memory of 
the Israelites through repetition, as a number 
which should not be forgotten. Kerri: “Sarah is 
the only woman whose age is recorded in the Bible, 
because, as the mother of the seed of promise, she 
became the mother of all believers (1 Pet iii, 6).” 
—Kirjath-Arba, the same is Hebron (see ch. xiii. 
18),—The name Kirjath-Arba, 1. e., city of Arba, is 
marked by Keil after Hengsten as the later 
name (coming after Hebron), since the Anakim had 
not dwelt there at the time of the patriarchs, but 
Delitzsch, on the contrary, according to Josh. xiv. 
15, and Judg. i. 10, views it as the earlier name. 
Since, however, Num. xiii, 22, the city at the very 
blooming period of the Anakim, was called Heb 
and, indeed, with reference to its being found 
seven years before Zoan (Tanis) in Egypt, it seems 
clear that while the time mentioned in the books of 
Joshua and Judges, was an earlier time, it was not 
the earliest, and the succession in the names is this: 
Hebron, Kirjath-Arba, Hebron, El Chalil (the friend 
of God, viz., Abraham). It is still, however, a ques- 
tion whether Hebron may not designate specially a 


® (Tho allusion is to a German law or custom, in regard 
to marriage between of unequal rank, and the off- 
of such # marriage —A. G.} 
6 concubine was & secon or half-wife, and among 
the Hebrews her position was defined, and was not re- 
ae illegitimate. Her position was not that of a mis- 
as we use the term concubine.—A. G.] 


valley city of this locality, which belonged to the 
Hittites (see ch, xxxvii. 14, where Hebron is described 
as a valley), the name Kirjath-Arba, on the contrary, 
the mountain and mountain city, belonging to the 
Anakim. The locality seems to favor the supposi- 
tion of two neighboring cities, of which one could 
now use the valley city as the abode of Abraham for 
the whole locality, and now the mountain city. We 
have confessedly to accept such a relation between 
Sichem and the neighboring town Sichar, in order to 
meet the difficulty in John iv. 5. Delitzach explains 
the change of names through a change of owners. 
Even now Hebron is a celebrated city, at the same 
time a hill and valley city, although no longer, i 
and populous, situated upon the way from 

sheba to Jerusalem, and about midway between them 
(7-8 hours from Jerusalem), surrounded by beautiful 
vineyards, olive trees and orchards; comp. the arti- 
cles in Wiysgr’s “ Dictionary,” Vow Ravwer, and 
the various descriptions of travellers, [Ropixson’s 
description (ii. 481-462) is full and accurate, and 
leaves little to be desired—A. G.]—In the land 
Oanaan.—This circumstance appears here con- 
spicuously in honor of Sarah, and from the import- 
ance of her burial-place.—And Abraham came.— 
The shepherd prince was busy in his calling in the 
field, or in the environs. It is not said that he was 
abeent at the death of Sarah, but only that he now 
sat down by the co at Hebron, to complete the 
ry kd mourning (to mourn for Sarah, and to weep 
for her), and to provide for her burial —F*'rom be- 
fore dead (corpse).— From before his dead. ® 
He had mourned in the presence of the dead; now 
he goes to the gate of the city, where the people 
assembled, where the business was transacted, and 
where he could thus purchase a grave—To the 
sons of Heth.—The name, according to Knobel, 
appears only in the Elohistic writings. [This at- 
tempt to define and characterize particular points of 
the book by the use of special names, breaks down 
so often that it may be a. as no longer of any 
serious importance.—A. G.}—A possession of a 
burying-place with you.—It is, es F.C. V. Moser 
remarks, a beautiful scene of politeness, simplicity, 
kindness, frankness, humility, modesty, not un- 
mingled with some shades of avarice, and of a kind 
of expectation when one in effecting a sale, throws 
himself upon the generosity of the purchaser.” De- 
litzsch. e delicate is introduced by the 
modest request of Abraham. As a stranger and a 
sojourner + he had no possession, thus even no bury- 
ing-place among them. He therefore asks that they 
would sell him a piece of ground for the purpose of 
a burial-place—Thou art a mighty prince (a 
prince of God).—That is, a man to whom God has 
given a princely as in consequence of com- 
munion with him. {Aman whom God has favored 
and made great.—A. G.] They offer him a sepul- 
chre, among the most select of their sepulchres (upon 
the exchange of i> for 35 see Knobel and the op- 
posing remarks by Keil), [7ixd is generally used 
absolutely, but the iarity here is not without 
analogy (see Lev. xi. 1), and does not justify the 
change to i> nor that adopted by the Sept. %>.— 


# (Sarah, though dead, was still his. Wordsworth.—A.G.} 
t [Wordsworth here calls attention to the fact that the 
A e Peter (1 Pet. i. 11) quotes these words as found in 


the Septuagint, when he believers as ‘ 
and pilgrims.” Yi i as) the 
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—— 


A.G.] But Abrsham cannot consent thus to mingle 
with them. He has a separate burying- 

place in his eye.—And Abraham stood up.—The 
reverential bowing is an expression of his gratitude 
and of his declining the offer. In the oriental bow- 
ing the person touches the earth with his brow. 
Luther often translates the word in question hy “to 
worship,” in relation to men, where it is obviously 
unsuited to the sense.—If it be your mind.—Abra- 
ham introduces, in a very courtly and prudent way, 
his purpose to secure the cave of Ephron. It marks 
Ephron as a man of prominence and rank, that he 
avails himself of their intercession ; Keil infers from 
the words his city (ver. 10), that he was then lord of 
the city. This is doubtful—The cave of Mach- 
— The name is rendered in the Septuagint: 

+d owhAaoy 7d 3:xA0¥y, according to the meaning of 
°mbB50. But it is a proper name, which is also true 
of the field (ch. xlix. 30; 1. 18), although it was 
originally derived from the form of the cave.” Keil. 
Caves were often used for sepulchres in Palestine 
(see Winer, ee B n, the Hit- 
tite, answered.—“ When now Ephron offered to 
give the cave to Abraham—this is a mode of ma ere 
sion still in use in the East, by which, so faras it is 
seriously intended, leaving out of view any regard to 
& counterpresent, richly compensating the value of 
the present, for the most part it is designed to pre- 
vent any abatement from the price desired. [See 
‘The Land and the Book,’ by Tuompsos, ii. 381- 
888.—A. G.] (Comp. Diztgrict and descriptions of 
the Eastern lands, ii. p.168 f.).” Keil. It is not 
certain that we should identify so directly the orig- 
inal utterance of true generosity with the like sound- 
ig form of a later custom. It must be observed, 
that Abraham modestly desired only to gain the 
cave, a place which was at the end of the field, and 
to this no one objected; on the contrary, Ephron 
offered him at the same time, the adjoining field. 
And this is in favor of the good intention of Ephron, 
since he could have sold to him the cave alone at a cost- 
ly price.—And Abraham bowed down himself 
)}—An expression, again, of esteem, thank- 

ess, and at the same time, of a declinature, but, 
also, an introduction to what follows. He presses, 
repeatedly, for a definite purchase. The answer of 
Ephron: “ The field, four hundred shekels,”’ etc., 
announces again the price in courtly terms. Knobel 
explains: “A piece of land of so little value could 
not be the matter of a large transaction between 
two rich men.” But it is the more distinct echo of 
the offer of the present, and with this utters an ex- 
ease or apology for the demand, because be (Abra- 
ham) would insist upon having it thus—And Abra- 
ham weighed.—‘“‘At that time none of the states 
had stam coins which could be reckoned, but 
pieces of the metals were introduced in the course of 
trade, and these pieces were of definite weight, and, 
indeed, also marked with designations of the weight, 
but it was necessary to weigh these pieces in order 
to guard — fraud ” (see Wines, article Mitnzen). 
Knobel. e use of coins for the greater con- 
venience of original barter, has been regarded as 
the invention of the Phoenicians, as also the inven- 
tion of letters is ascribed to them. — Current 
money with the merchant.—The Hebrew term is 
“MO> 723, passing over, transitive; i. e., current, 
fitted for exchangein merchandise. The idea of the 
distinction between light Nati and those of full 
weight, existed already. Kem: ‘ The ehekel of sil- 
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ver used in trade was about 274 Parisian and 
the price of the land, therefore, about 250 dollars, a 
very considerable sum for the time.” The Rabbins 
ascribe the high price to the covetousness of Ephron. 
Delitzsch, however, reminds us, that Jacob purchased 
a piece of ground for 100 Mw"YP (Gen. xxxiii. 19), 
and the ground and limits upon which Samaria was 
built, cost two talents, i. @, 6,000 heavy shekels of 
silver (1 Kings xvi. 24). For the shekel see De.rrzscu, 
p. 426. [Also article in Kitro on ‘* Weights and 
easures,” and in Smira’s “Dictionary.” —A. G. 
It must be observed, too, that we cannot judge o 
the relation between the price and the field, since 
we do not know its bounds.—Machpelah, which 
was before Mamre.—For these local relations 
compare Detirzscu and KEIL, and also v. RavMER, 


p. 202. [Compare also Rosingon: “ Researches,’ 
vol ii pp. 431-462; Sranter: “ History of the Jew. 
Church.” This cave, 80 jealously guarded by the 


Mohammedans, has recently been entered by the 
Prince of Wales with his suite. Dean Stanley, who 
was permitted to enter the cave, says that the shrines 
“are what the Biblical narrative would lead us to 
expect, and there is evidence that the Moham- 
medans have carefully guarded these sacred spots, 
and they stand as the confirmation of our Christian 
faith."—A. G.] The cave lay "D> (ver. 17; comp. 
ver. 19) before Mamre, i. e., over against the oak 
aed can Nf Keil and Knobel think eastward, 

itzsch southerly. But the expression here does 
not appear to refer to any quarter of the heavens. 
The valley of Hebron runs from north to south, in 
a southeasterly direction. Mamre and Machpelah 
must have been situated over against each other in 
the two sides, or the two ends, of this valley. Since 
the structure Haram, which the Mohammedan tradi- 
tion (without doubt, a continuation of the earlier 
Christian tradition,) designates as the cave of Mach- 
pelah, or as Abraham's grave, and which the Moham- 
medan power jealously against the entrance 
of Jews or Christians, lies upon the mountain-slope 
towards the east, it is clear that Mamre must be 
sought upon the end of the valley, or mountain- 
slope toward the west (which forms ita eastern 
side). Here lies the height Numeidi, which Rosen- 
miiller says is the land of Mamre. We must then hold 
that the grove of Mamre descended into the valley, 
and that Abraham dwelt here in the valley at the 
edge of the grove. Still the opposition in locality 
(the vis-d-vis) may be defined from the high ground 
which lies northerly from Hebron, and is called 
Nimre or Nemreh (=Mamre?), but even then also 
Abraham must have dwelt at the foot of this emi- 
nence. However, according to the old Christian 
tradition (Schubert, Robinson, Seetzen, Ritter and 
others), this Hebron of Abraham (Wady el] Rame or 
Ramet el Chalil, with its ruins of old walls and 
foundations) lay about an hour northward from the 
present city. This view is abandoned by the most 
recent commentators, since this would require too 
great a distance between Mamre and Hebron. So 
much seems at least to be established, viz., that the 
tradition in to Machpelah is confirmed, then 
that the tradition concerning Mamre and the loca- 
tion of Mamre, must be determined by the situation 
of Machpelah. [In to the words of St. 
Stephen, Acts. vii, 16, Wordsworth bolds that 
Abraham purchased two burial-places, the first, the 
cave of Machpelah, the second at Sichar or Shechem ; 
and that it is by design that the one should be com- 
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municated to us by the Holy Spirit, 
Moses, the Hebrew 


sure.— record of the transaction is 
to the piece of 


nesses (ver. 16), then in 
trees) (ver. 17), finally, 


(the cave, the field and all 
in reference to the right of 


on (egein with 
the mention of witnesses) (ver. 18); as if a | 


contract was made and executed. Even the b 


of Sarah belongs to the confirmation of the posses- 
sion, as is apparent from the forms of ver. 19, and 


from the conclusion of the account in ver. 20, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
(Upon ch. xxii. 90-24.) 


1. See the Exegetical and Critical remarks. 

2. Joy follows upon sorrow, comfort succeeds 
the conflict. The message which Abraham received 
was very providential, and comes at the right mo- 
was saved. Soon Abraham must think 

and of the establishment of his 
family through hi The opportune account from 
Mesopotamia of the children of his brother Nahor 
laid the foundation for the hope in him, that he 
might find in his family a suitable bride for Isaac. 


Rebekah also ts mentioned in the report. - Rebekah ap- 
pears as the yo branch of the children of Nahor, 
his grandchild ugh Bethuel. She is in so far a 


late-birth, as Isaac was. Her brother Laben, who, 
in some respects, forms a parallel to Ishmael, the 
brother of Isaac, first appears later in the history. 

8. It availa not for the race to be hasty, the race 
is not always to the swift. Nahor precedes Abraham 
with his twelve sons, as Ishmael does Isaac. In the 
line of Abraham, the twelve sons appear first in the 
third generation. 

4, The from Nehor’s house, the sign of 
& relationship and love, sanctified through a reference 
to higher endz. 

5. Love excites the thoughts of the loved ones 
in the distance, forms the greeting, and devises also 
the messages in primitive times. Between the 
earliest messengers, the of God, and the 
latest form of human communication, the tecereph, 
there is every posaible form of communication 
kind of messengers ; but pari fo ought to serve, and 
all shall, in accordance their idea, serve the 
parposes of love and the kingdom of God.—The 
importance of the .—A pious man re 
marks: I have only two moulding books, the one is 
the Bible, the other the newspaper.—We should view 
all the events of the times in the light of God. 

6. Nahor, the brother of Ab , stands still 
in a spiritual relationship with him ; both his mes- 
sage, and the piety and nobleness of his grandchild 
ae But he is clearly less refined 
than Abrabam. Abraham suffers the espousal of 
a upon him, because he had no 
children; but Nahor, who had already eight children 
by Mileah, took in addition to her a concubine, 
Reumeah.—Contrasts of this kind teach us to esti- 
mate the higher direction of the partriarchal life, 


ase. g. also the history of Lot, will be estimated in | adh 


the mirror of the history of Sodom. 


speaking by 
, and the other by the 
Hellenist Stephen, when he pleaded before the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim the cause of the faithfulness of all 
nations, p.108. See also ALEXANDER “on the Acta.” | Sarah, 
—A. G.}—And the field of Ephron was made 
very minute ; 
first, in regard to the purchase price and the wit- 


und 


(Upon ob. xxtit.> 


1. See the Exegetical and Critical remarks. 
2. Sarah. ‘It was in the land of promise that 
the anoestress of Israel, died. The Old 
Testament relates the end of no woman’s life so 
particularly as the end of the life of Sarah—for she 
is historically the most important woman of the old 
covenant. She is the mother of the seed of promise, 
and in him of all believers (1 Pet. iii. 6). She is the 
Mary of the old Testament. In her unshaken faith 
Mary rises still higher than Sarah, but the Scriptures 
neither record the length of her life, nor her death. 
This occurs because the son whom Sarah bare was 
not greater than herself, but Mary bore a son before 
whose glory all her own personality fades and van- 
ishes away,” etc. Delitzsch. 

8. Abraham, the father of believers, alzo a model | 
of the customary courtliness, and a proof how this 
courtlinese is, at the same time, an expreasion of re 
gard, of human love and gratitude, a polished form 
of human friendship, and a protection of personality 
and truth. [Religion does not consist entirely in acts 
of worship, in great self-denials or heroic virtues, 
but in all the daily concerns and acts of our lives. 
It moulds and regulates our joys and sorrows; it 
affects our relations; it enters into our business. 
Thus we have the faith and piety of Abraham, pre 
sented in the ordinary changes, the joys, the sorrows, 
and the business transactions of his life.—A. G.] 

4, Our history is a living portraiture of the court- 
linees and urbanity general in the remote antiquity 
ud pene Aten 

5. The cand pu 0 ° 
out, a testimony of elitish prudence and fore 
sight, but free from all Jewish meanness and covet 
ousness. 

6. The gradual development of money, or of the 
measures in value of earthly things, proceeding from 
the rating of the nobler metals, especially of silver, 
according to its weight. The importanoe of the 
Phoenicians in this respect. 

7. A precious gain, the gain of a burial posses- 
sion for ber descendants, is connected with the death 
of Sarah. ‘The first real-estate property of the 
patriarchs was a grave. This is the only good which 
they buy from the world, the only enduring thing 
they find here below, etc. In that sepulchre Abra 
ham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, were laid, there 


the punctum saliens of the possession of the promised 
land. It was designedly thus minutely described, as 
me RE tion of the ancestors of Israel. It 
was indeed the bond which ever bound the descend- 
ants of Abraham in Egypt to the land of promise, 
drew with etic power their desires thither, and, 
collected in Oaninan: they should know the 
ashes of their fathers rested, and that they are called 
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transaction 
Puace was, not as some have 
e land of promise, that was perfect and 
the sovereign promise of God: but it 
declaration of the faith of Abraham in 
; 2. pledge and memorial to his de- 
en in captivity, of their interest in the 


G. 
8. Notwithetanding the ancients did not easily 
receive a stranger into their families (among the 


> 


oe monotheism awakened and strengthened by 
intercourse with Abraham, whom they honor as 
a “ Prince of God.” 

9. Hebron, the first royal city of David, is situated 
five hours southerly from Bethlehem, his native city. 
How deeply the present spiritual relations of Hebron 
lie under the splendor of the royal city of David! 
Its inhabitants cultivate the vine, cotton, have giass- 
works, and live “in constant feads with the Bethle- 
hemites.” V. Raumer. 

10. The custom of burial and the sanctification 
‘lhe: grave, after the intimation, ch. xv. 15, appears 

in a 


burial, of in 
of purchase of land, of silver as a medium of 
and of a standard of weight. Munrpuy, p. 

$47.—A. G.] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


(Upon ch. xxii. 20-24.) 


Human consolation follows the great conflict and 
victory of faith.—The joyful which Abraham 
reocived : a. From his home; b. from his blood rela- 
tions; c. from his spiritual kindred.—The destination 
and the blessing of the ties of relati , in the 
widest sense.—The end and the blessing of all com- 
munication in the world.—All human m 
should be messengers of love, in joy and sorrow.— 
Salutations, messages, letters, journals, are all also 
under the conduct of divine providence. Human 


ment.—The joy of a loving 

ess of companions—neighbors. Srarxe: (A 
picture of Syriaand Babylon.) Ps. oxii. 2; oxxvil. 8. 
us peopl aca, cherwepon Cases end 

e tempta ALWER, 

buch: When Isanc was about to be offered, God 
allows him to hear that bis future wife was born and 
educated. 


icipation in the 


(Upon ch. xzifi.) 


The richly blessed end of Sarah as it a > 1. 
In the quenchless memory of her by larael 
in the mourni m his 

ve; 4. in Hittites (every one 
is ready to admit her into his sepulchre); 5. in the 
opportunity for the securing of the sepulchre as a 
possession by Abraham.—The whole chapter instruo- 
tive on the grave, as is chapter fifth on death, the 
eleventh chapter of John on the resurrection from 
the grave: 1. Of death ;* 2. of mourning ; 8. of the 
acquisition of sepulchres; 4. of the burial itself; 5. 
of hope over the grave-—The true mourning a sano- 
tified feeling of death: 1. A fellow-feeling of death, 
with the dead; 2. an anticipation of death, or a liv- 
ing tion for one’s own death ; 8. « belli 
sense of the end or destination of death, to be made 
useful to the life.—Sarah’s grave a sign of life: 1. A 
monument of faith, a token of hope; 2. an i 
of the state of rest for the patriarchs ; 8. a sign of the 
home and of the longing of Israel; 4. a sign or 
prognostic of the New-Testament graves.—The sol- 
emn burial of the corpse: 1. An expression of the 
esteem of personality even in its dead image; 2. an 

n of the hope of a new life.+—The sancti- 

fication of the grave for a family sepulchre, fore- 
shadowing the sanctification of the church-yards or 
God’s-acres.—Abraham the father of believers, also 
the founder of a believing consecration of the grave 
—offers themes for funeral discourses, dedication 
of church-yards, and at mourning solemnities.—The 
first possession which Abraham bought was a grave 
for Sarah, for his household, for himself even.— 
The choice of the grave: 1. Significantly situated (a 
double cave); 2. still more suitably (at the end of 
the field).—Israel’s first poesession of the soil: the 
grave of Sarah; the first earthly house of the Chris- 
tian; the grave of Christ and the graves of the 
miartyva— Ver 2. The mourning of Abraham: 1. 
Ita sincerity (as he left his pursuits and sat or lay 
before the corpse); 2. its limit, and the preservation 
of his piety (as be rose up from before the oorpse, 
and purchased the grave)—Abraham himself must 
have had his own mortality brought to his mind by 
the death of Sarah, since he cared for a common 
grave.—Vers. 9, 138. Abraham’s traffic; 1. In his 
transparency ; 2. his purity; 8. his carefulness and 
security.—Abraham and the Hittites a lively image 
of the Eastern courtlinese in the early times.—The 
true politeness of spirit as a cultivation of hearty 
human friendliness, in its pasar de 1. Upon what 
it resta (respect for our fellows and self-respect); 2. 
what it effects (the true position toward our neigh- 
bors, as an olive-branch of: peace and s 
of honor).—-The mysterious sepulchre at 
Hebron.—The Mohammedans as the intelligent pro- 
tectors of the graves of the East until the time of its 
restitution.—Srarxe: (There is no ground for the 
saying of the Rabbins, that Sarah died from sorrow 
when she learned of the sacrifice of Isaac).—The 
fear of God makes no one insensible to feeling, as 
the Stoics have asserted (Job xiv. 5; 1 Thers. iv. 
18; Pe. xxxix. 5, 6).—Ver. 18. There is a reference 


* (The patriarch encountered other triala, but he 
had hitherto been 


this of death. But now death en- 


t (In that grave was pls the hope of Resurrection. 
Worpswoerrn, p. 104.—A. G.) 
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here to the first money transaction, for the land was 
not to be received as a present, or be held without 
price, by Abraham, but by his successors, hence he 
must pay for what he obtains (Acts vil. 5). This 
was, however, plainly the ordering of God, that 
Abraham, through a purchase of a burial-place with 
money, should have a foothold, and some possession 
of property, as a pledge of the future possession.— 
God also shows that he takes the dead into his care 
and protection, and he would never do this had he 
not a purpose to reawaken the dead.—Cramern: We 
should proceed with gentleness and modesty in our 
dealings with any one. — Bibl. Tub.: Purchases 
should be made with prudence, that we may not give 
cause for controversy (1 Cor. vi. 7).—We should veil 
in a seemly way the bodies of the dead, and bear 
them reverently to the grave.—Lisco: Thus Abra- 
ham gained the first possession in the land of prom- 
ise; here he would bury Sarah, here he himself 


would be buried; thus he testifies to bis faith in the 
certainty of the divine promise made to him, as ina 
later case the prophet Jeremiah, just before the exile, 
testified his faith in the return of Israel from its ban- 
ishment, by the purchase of the ficld of Hanameel 
at Anathoth (Jer. xxxii.).— Catwer, Handbuch: 
The possession of a burying-place as his own, satir- 
fied the pious pilgrim, and is for him a pledge of the 
full possession of the land by his successors.—ScHré- 
per: Ver. 1. Then also the believer may recollect 
how God has written all his days in his book. Pa 
exxxix, 16 (Berleb. ey areas 2. The tear of sor 
sow has its right in the heart, because it is a human 
heart: but there is a despair concerning death, as 
concerning sin.—It is thoughtfully tender to lay the 
children of the mother earth Nan her bosom (Sir. 
xi. 1).—The money with which he secures the cave 
is the blessing of God; thus God procures for him 
peculiarly a possession in the land of promise. 


ae Lea 


TWELFTH SECTION. 


Abraham's care for Isaac's marriage. Elieser's wooing of the bride for Isaac. The theocratic found- 
ing of a pious bride-wooing. Jeaac's marrtage. 


Cuarrer XXIV. 1-67. 


l And Abraham was old, and well stricken [come in days] in age: and the Lord had 
2 blessed Abraham in all things. And Abraham said unto his eldest servant’ of his house, 
3 that ruled over all that he had, Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my thigh: And I 
will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven, and the God of the earth, that 
thou shalt not take a wife unto my son, of the daughters of the Canaanites, among 
4 whom I dwell: But thou shalt go unto my country, and to my kindred, and take 
5 wife unto my son Isaac. And the servant said unto him, Peradventure, the woman 
will not be willing to follow me into this land; must I needs bring thy son again into 
6 the land from whence thou camest? And Abraham said unto him, Beware that thon 
bring not my son thither again. 
7 The Lord God of heaven, which took me from my father’s house, and from the land 
of my kindred, and which spake unto me, and that sware unto me, saying, Unto thy 
seed will I give this land, he shall send his angel before thee, and thou shalt takes 
wife unto my son from thence. And if the woman will not be willing to follow thee, 
then thou shalt be clear from this thine oath: only bring not my son thither again. 
And the servant put his hand under the thigh of Abraham his master, and sware to 
him concerning that matter. 

And the servant took ten camels of the camels of his master, and departed ; for 
all the goods of his master [with every kind of costly goods] were in his hand: and he arose 
and went to Mesopotamia, unto the city of Nahor. And he made his camels to kneel 
down without the city by a well of water, at the time of the evening, even at the time 
that women go out to draw water. And he said, O Lord God of my master Abraham, 
I pray thee send me good speed® this day, and show kindness unto my master Abrs- 
ham. Behold I stand here by the well of water; and the daughters of the men of the 
city come out to draw water: And let it come to pass that the damsel to whom I shall 
say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink; and she shall say, Dnok, 
and I will give thy camels drink also; let the same be she that thou hast appointed for 
thy servant Isaac; and thereby shall I know that thou hast showed kindness unto my 
master. 
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And it came to pass, before he had done spenking, that behold, Rebekah came out, 
who was born to Bethuel, son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, with 
her pitcher upon her shoulder. And the damsel was very fair to look upon, a virgin; 
neither had any man known her; and she went down to the well and filled her pitcher, 
and came up. And the servant ran to meet her, and said, Let me, I pray thee, drink 
a little water from thy pitcher. And she said, Drink, my lord; and she hasted, and let 
down her pitcher upon her hand, and gave him drink. And when she had done giving 
him drink, she said, I will draw water for thy camels also, until they have done drink. 
ing. And she hasted, and emptied her pitcher into the trough, and ran again unto the 
well to draw water, and drew for all his camels. And the man, wondering at her, held 
his peace [waiting to know], to wit whether the Lord had made his journey prosperous or 
not. And it came to pass, as the camels had done drinking, that the man took a golden 
ear [nose| ring, of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands, of ten shekels 


weight of gold, And said, Whose daughter art thou? tell me, I pray thee: is there 


room tn thy father’s house for us to lodge in? And she said unto him, I am the 
daughter of Bethuel, the son of Milcah, which. she bare unto Nahor. She said, more 
over, unto him, We have both straw and provender enough, and room to lodge in. And 
the man bowed down his head, and worshipped the Lord. And he said, Blessed be 
the Lord God of my master Abraham, who hath not left destitute my master of his 
mercy and his truth: I being in the way, the Lord led me to the house of my 
master’s brethren. And the damsel ran and told them of her mother’s house these 
things. 

And Rebekah had a brother, and his name was Laban [the white]: and Laban ran 
out unto the man, unto the well. And it came to pass, when he saw the ear [nose] ring, 
and bracelets upon his sister’s hands, and when i heard the words of Rebekah his 
sister, saying, Thus spake the man unto me; that he came unto the man, and behold, 
he stood by the camels at the well. And he said, Come in, thou blessed of the Lord; 
wherefore standest thou without? for I have prepared the house, and room for the 
camels, : 

And the man came into the house: and he [Ieban] ungirded his camels, and gave 
straw and provender for his camels, and water to wash his feet, and the men’s feet that 
were with him. And there was set [as the imperf. Hoph. of D¥"] meat before him to eat: but 
he said, I will not eat until I have told mine errand. And he ari said, speak on. 
35 And he said, Iam Abraham's servant. And the Lord hath blessed my master 
greatly, and he is become great; and he hath given him flocks, and herds, and silver, 
and gold, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and camels, and asses. And Sarah, my 
master’s wife, bare a son to my master when she was old: and unto him hath he given 
all that he heth. And my master made me swear, saying, Thou shalt not take a wife 
to my son of the daughters of the Canaanites, in whose land I dwell. But thou shalt” 
go unto my father’s house, and to my kindred, and take a wife unto my son. And I 
said unto my master, Peradventure the woman will not follow me. And he said unto 
me, The Lord, beforn whom I walk, will send his angel with thee, and will prosper thy 
way; and thou shalt take a wife for my son of my kindred and of my father’s ‘house. 
Then shalt thou be clear from thts mine oath [the oath given by me] when thou comest to 
my kindred; and if they give not thee one, thou shalt be clear from my oath. And I 
came this day unto the well, and said, O Lord God of my master Abraham, if now 


thou do prosper my way which I go: Behold, I stand by the well of water; and it. 


shall come to pass, when the virgin cometh forth to draw water, and I say unto her, 
Give me, I pray thee, a little water of thy pitcher [1>, bucket ; a jug similar to a pail or bucket, 
of wide mouth] to drink: And she say to me, Both drink thou, and I will also draw for 
thy camels: Jet the same be the woman whom the Lord hath appointed out for my 
master’s son. And before I had done speaking in my heart [in myself], behold, Rebekah 
came forth with her pitcher on her shoulder; and she went down unto the well, and 
drew water ; and I said unto her, Let me drink, I pray thee. And she made haste, 


wand let down her pitcher from her shoulder, and said, Drink, and I will give thy camels 


drink also: so I drank, and she made the camels drink also. And I asked her, and said, 
Whose daughter art thou? And she said, The daughter of Bethuel, Nahor’s son, 
whom Milcah bare unto him: and I put the ear [nose] ring upon her face, and the 


31 


. 
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48 bracelets upon her hands. And I bowed down my head and worshipped the Lord, 
and blessed the Lord God of my master Abraham, which had led me in the right way, 
to take my master’s brother’s daughter unto his son. And now if ye will [are ready to] 
deal kindly and truly with my master, tell me: and if not, tell me: that I may turn to 
the right hand or to the left. Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said, The thing 
proceedeth from the Lord; we cannot speak [in our own choice] unto thee bad or good. 
Behold Rebekah ts before thee, take her, and go, and let her be thy master’s son’s wife, 
as the Lord hath spoken. And it came to pass, that, when Abraham’s servant heard 
their words, he worshipped the Lord, bowing himself to the earth. And the servant 
brought forth jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave them to 
Rebekah : he gave also to her brother and to her mother precious things. And they 
did eat and drink, he and the men that were with him, and tarried all night; and they 
55 rose up in the morning, and he said, Send me away unto my master. And her brother 
and her mother said, Let the damsel abide with us a few days [a ctrole of days}, at the least 
ten Goce after that she shall go. And he said unto them, Hinder me not, seein 
the Lord hath prospered my way; send me away, that I may go to my master. And 
they said, We will call the damsel, and inquire at her mouth. And they called 
Rebekah, and said unto her, Wilt thou go with this man? And she said, I 
will go. And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her nurse, and Abraham's 
servant, and his men. And they blessed’ Rebekah, and said unto her, Thou art our 
sister; be thou the mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the gate 
of those which hate them [enemies]. 

And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode upon the camels, and followed 
the man: and the servant took Rebekah, and went his way. And Isaac came from 
the way of [visit to] the well Lahai-roi [of the living—animeting, quickening-vision|; for he dwelt 
[had his station} in the south country. And Isaac went out [now northwards} to meditate in 
the field [the northern field-region] at the eventide: and he lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, 
64 behold, the camels were coming. And Rebekah lifted up her eyes; and when she saw 
65 Isaac, she lighted off the camel. For she had said‘ unto the servant, What man is 

this that walketh in the field to meet us? And the servant had said, It is my master: 
66 therefore she took a veil and covered herself. And the servant told Isaac all things 
67 that he had done. And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah's tent, and took Re- 

bekah, and she became his wife ; and he loved her: and Isaac was comforted after his 
mother’s death, 
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(? Ver. 2.—Heb. Ads servant, the elder of his house.—A. G. 
(? Ver. 12.—Heb. cause tf to occur.—A. G.] 

(? Ver. 88.—N5 DON, Uf thou shalt nol.—A. G.] 

(* Ver. 65.—Heb. and satd.—A. G.] 


GENBRAL REMARKS. 


To the chapter upon the sepulchre and the burial 
of the dead, there bollows now a chapter upon the 

wooing of the bride. The former has greater 

strength of expression, grounded in the last need, 
death and the care for the dead; the latter has 

greater richness and life, and glows in all the fresh- 
ness and fulness of a sacred, biblical idyll, the first 
pearl in that string of pearls, in the religious glorifi- 
cation of the human bridal state which runs down 
‘through the wooing of Rachel by Jacob, the little 
book of Ruth, to its culmination in the Song of 
Songs. Abraham was warned by the death of Sarah, 
‘to set the concerns of his house in order, to seek a 
"bride for Isaac, and thus to provide for his descend- 
ants. The narrative joins one beautiful trait to 
another, until the circle is complete ; the spirit of his 
master Abraham, who had instructed him, is clearly 
sie in the faithful and ae pile sida of 
servant, and Rebekah appears from the ing 

, &8 the glorious, lovely and boldly-determined maiden, 


peculiarly fitted for the quiet, patient Isaac. “Hw 
manly speaking, the following history bel. to the 
most attractive portions of the first book of Moses; 
we are tempted to call ita biblical idyll i 
in these verses, down to the moet minute part, is 
finished and elaborated with inimitable beauty.” 
Schréder. Delitzsch refers to the excellent treat 
ment of this narrative by F. C. V. Movers. The 
fundamental thought in the narrative is the prov 
dence of God in Isaac’s marriage. It appears in 
Abraham’s believing foresight and care for Isaac, in 
the faithfulness and prudence of his servant, in the 

ting of Rebekah and the servant, im the 
formi 


itality and the pious spirit of her house, even 
in the self-interested conduct of Laban, in the meet 
ing of Isaac and Rebekah, in the movement of her 
heart, and in his love. ‘It is thus through the provi- 
dence of God that Rebekah became the wife of Isaac, 
and an ancestress of the people of Israel.” Knobel. 
The documentary hypothesis falls into perplexity 
here, since, according to ch. xxifi. and ch. xxv. 19, the 
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fundamental ree must have related this marri had a kind of sacredness apy the ancients, and ix 
at relieves itself with the conjecture that the brief | the Phallus (or Bacchus) worship, had a kind of re 


Elohistic narration has been displaced by this longer 
Jehovistic narrative. Knobel finds in the fact that 
the mission proceeds from Abraham, and the report 
is made to Isaac, although he has no real ground for 
the conjecture, as also in similar cases, the traces 
that the narrative is not genuine. [Which is much 
the same as if he had said, since the narrative is not 
constructed as I think it should have been, it cannot 


be sir G.] It may be A pai into the ier 
lowing par portions: 1. The arrangement o 
the tic journey for the bride, the spiritual 
image and character of the bride (vers. 1-9); 
2. the journey for the bride, and the choice of the 
bride (vers. 10-21); 8. the entrance into the house 
of the bride (vers. 22-83); 4. the wooing of the 
bride (vers. 84—49); 5. rewards for the bride 
ste 50-54); 6. the bridal journey (vers. 54-61); 
. the meeting of the bridegroom and the bride 
(vers, 62-67). 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The ement of the theocratic journey for 
the bride (vers, 1-9).—And Abraham.—The mo- 
tives for his arrangement: 1. After Sarah’s death 
his age warned him to provide for Isaac’s marriage. 
2. the blessing of Jehovah warns him, he must now 
through the marriage of his son, do his own part, 
that the blessing might be preserved. His faith and 
his acts of faith must correspond to the promise of 
blessing of Jehovah. Isaac could not marry a 
Canaanitees, but only a Shemitess, one who was of 

birth in a theocratic point of view. It might 
possibly be from his own ancestral home, and the 
account which he had received of the home of 
Nahor, favored his hope. He could not think of 
Lot’s daughtera —Unto his eldest * servant.—It 
is usually inferred from ch. xv. 2, that Eliezer of 
is here meant. Gerlach says it is not 
probable, because he is not named. For the same 
reason the Catwer Handbuch concludes that he is 
intended, because otherwise the servant would be 
named in so important a mission, and this inference 
is just. Eleazer was peculiarly fitted for this mis- 
sion, as an old man in the school of Abraham 
oe than 60 years had elapsed since ch. xv. 2). 
thus stands for all time as the type of all 
pious and prudent bride-wooers. He is a steward or 
ruler of the whole house, thus a trusted servant. 
[The word servant like the word elder, is an official 
title. Bush refers to Gen. xl. 80; Ex. xii. 80; Deut. 
xxxiv. 5; Heb. iii. 5; and for elder to Gen. 17; 
Ruth iv. 2; Tim. v. 17.—A. G.] Still the present 
mission of Abraham is so important, that he lays 
him under the obligations of an oath.—Put thy 
hand under my This usage in the oath is 
referred to only in one other place (ch. xlvii. 29). 
The who took the oath, was to place his 
hand under the thigh of him to whom it was given. 
Some refer this rite to a heathen idea or i 
tion. “It points to the generating member, which, 
as the organ of the generative strength of nature, 


* [Here the term elder approaches ite official significa- 
tion. Murpny, p. 3538.—A. G. 
“ The elder was not a title of age, but of office. It 
into the Church, coming down to us from the Jowish 
Church.” Jacobus.—A. G.] 


ligious honor (ARNoB. advers. Gent. 5), e. g.: among 
the Egyptians (Hrnop., ii. 48; Prurarcn; Tuxo- 
porst), among the Syrians (Lucian), at times even 
among the Hebrews (1 Kings xv. 137). It is record- 
ed of the Bedouin in modern times, that 
in a solemn asseveration or oath he places his hand 
upon the gonerative organ (Sonnm.: ‘ Travels,’ 
ii. p. Hie all Knobel. According to the Jewish idea 
Neti e Targums, Jonathan, Jarchi, Tuch, ete., 
ollow), the rite relates to the generative member in 
its relations to God, by virtue of circumcision. Von 
Bohlen, Gesenius, Knobel, bring together these two 
ideas or explanations, The explanation of the an- 
cients, that Abraham, with reference to the promise 
of the covenant, “had in his mind the promised seed 
of the covenant, the future Christ,” ia a mystical and 
Christian idea, not improperly adduced here, remarks 
Delitzsch, although the thought is “usually regarded 
as belonging to the New Testament (see Srairpet- 
mann: ‘The Christian Oath,’ p. 22). It is doubtful 
whether Spxos and Spas, testari and testiculus, stand 
in a relation referring back to this custom.” Since 
the hand in the oath has always the signification of 
ip atape ped, we must inquire first of all, what 
rite- of the hand in the person who takes the 
oath, usually appear. But now Abraham, when he 
takes the oath (ch. xiv. 22), raises his hand to heaven, 
before those around him, when he worshipped the 
El Eljon, the heavenly exalted God (comp. Rev. x. 
5-6). According to Ezek. xx. 5, the object of the 
hand is f caged to mark the subject in respect to 
which the obligation is taken. In this idea the 
Christian oath is taken upon the gospel, or even upon 
a chest of relics. | When, therefore, Eleazer and 
Joseph give the oath, in that they place their hands 
upon the thigh of the one swearing them, the act 
had a i ee The thigh is the symbol of 
ty; in Israel the symbol of the promised pos- 
terity, with the included idea of the promise, Gen. 
xlvi. 26; Ex. i. 5. Eleazer and Joseph thus must 
swear by the posterity, the promise and the hope of 
Abraham and Israel.* his promise should be 
changed into a curse for them if they did not regard 
the oath. This oath was required in Eleazer because 
he did not belong to the house of Abraham, in Jo- 
seph, because, as a prince in the land of Egypt, he 
might be tempted to be false to the faith of the 
promise. It is sufficient to regard the thigh as the 
symbol of the whole posterity, the generative organ 
as symbolical of the immediately succeeding genera- 
tion—By Jehovah [It is not an ordinary marriage 
which is here about to be made, which would fall 
under the providence of Elohim; but a marriage 
which concerns the kingdom of God, and therefore, 
Jehovah appears in the whole narrative. Kxi1, p. 
188,—A. G.], the God of heaven.—Eleazer knows 
the God of Abraham, and the faith of the promise. 
He should swear by the God of the promises, the 
God of Abraham, and with this the rite of laying 
the hand upon the thigh corresponds.—That 

shalt not take a @.—Eleazer does not appear 
as the guardian of Isaac, now forty years old, after 
the death of Abraham (Knobel), but the negation in 


* (Since the 
through the 
seat was ph paper agt aes yd contact with w 
swearing placed im union with Jehovah, 
of the promise. Bacmearten, p. HL Kurts regards the 
thigh as the seat of strength and firmness,—A. G.]} 


erative virtue in the 
blessed and sanctified b 
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hig oath designates only the negative side of his mis- 
sion. Since Abraham had appointed him to gain a 
bride for Isaac, he might easily, as an old man, have 
given free play to his own opinion, and viewed a 
brilliant match in Canaan as advantageous for Isaac’s 
future. Abraham himself certainly exercises a 
patriarchal and guardian-like care over the patient 
and yielding Isaac, who, although forty years of age, 
appears not to have thought of marriage, but 
mourned his mother in earnest, devout contemplation. 
It involves also the decisive patriarchal and theo- 
cratic union under the providence of Jehovah.— 
Peradventure the woman will not be willing. 
—The servant has not an equal measure of faith with 
Abraham. Since the journey to Mesopotamia for a 
Shemitic bride is thus strongly enjoined, and Isaac 
must not marry a Canaanitess, it appears to him that 
it may easily happen that he must take Isaac back to 
Mesopotamia, if he should indeed be married.—Be- 
ware thou.— Abraham opposes him. Asthefather 
of faith upon the promise, of the people of the fu- 
ture, he bad the watch-word, ‘‘never backward.” 
To the syllogism of the reflecting and calculating 
servant, he opposes the syllogism of faith. Its 
major premise: Jehovah had brought him out of 
his fatherland into a s land; its minor; he 
had promised to his seed the land of Canaan; its 
conclusion: therefore he will crown the mission of 
Eleazer, through the leading of his angel, with a suc- 
cessful issue. In this assurance he can easily quiet 
the sworn servant with the explanation, if the other- 
wise proper wife will not follow him from Mesopo- 
tamia, he should be clear from his oath. 

2. The journey for the bride, and the chotce of the 
bride (ver. 10-21).—And the servant took.—The 
ten camels, and the accompanying train of servanta, 
must, on the one hand, bear the presents and repre- 
sent the riches of his master; and on the other band, 
are already carefully prepared, and destined for the 
caravan of the bride and her maidens. He provides 
himself, in case of success, with every kind of jewels 
from the treasures of his master, which came later 
into legitimate use. He could take of every kind 
which he wished, they were all at his disposal; Abra- 
ham risking all upon the issue of this journey.—To 
Mesopotamia * of the two rivers.)— 
Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and Tigris, 
Padan-Aram (ch. xxv. 20), according to Knobel, an 
Elobistic expression; upon Egyptian monuments, 
Neherin = Naharaina.—To the city of Nahor— 
{. e., to Haran (see ch. xi. 31; xii. 4).—By a well 
of water at the time of the evening.—<As the 
arrangement of the stately caravan, so also the en- 
campment here reveals the master-servant. The 

.lions find the gazelles by the springs of water. Elea- 
ger would here, in a peaceful way, find the bride of 
Isaac. The camels lie down at the well of water 
without the city, at evening, not to rest for the night, 
but to rest temporarily, and during the delay. 
(When the camels kneel down they are unloaded, 
since their burden lies upon the ground.}—Bven 
the time that women go out to draw water.— 
The maidens and women in the East still bring the 
water they need from the well at evening (Von 
Scavpekrr, ii. p. 401; Ropixson, “ Palestine,” ii. p. 
851).¢ They held their female conversations at the 
wells, as the men did in the gate.—O Lord God of 
tiy master.—He had done his part, but knew that 


* [Aram included more than Mesopotamia.—A. G. 
t i ictorial Biblo.—A. G.) = 
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the result depended upon the blessing of God. In 
humility he calls upon Jehovah, the God of his mas- 
ter Abraham, for whose sake he would hear him.— 
Send me A ses speed (grant that it may come to 
meet, anticipate me), i. e., what he wished, Keil adds. 
The usual explanation, however, seems more signifi- 
cant, the success appointed by God cannot he secured 
by force ; Jehovah causes that it shall mect the pious. 
We emphasize, the coming to meet. Now he deter- 
mines the sign for the discovery of the bride destined 
by God for Isaac. The sign consists in this, that 
she should go far beyond his request, in her friend- 
liness and readiness to serve him. His gas 
merely expresses the desire that he might sip a little 
water her pitcher ; her trial consists in this, 
that she should give him to drink fully, and in 
addition, with voluntary friendliness, give to his 
camels also. This proof of love was, on the one 
hand, certainly not usual, but on the other, it was 
not unheard of, nor prohibited by any custom. 
Nixsuar (“ Travels,” ii. p. 410) has still experienced 
the same or similar volunteered service (comp. Rosrx- 
son, ‘‘ Palestine,” ii. p. 8351). But we should recol- 
lect that many things of the kind to-day, are imita- 
tions of the partriarchal tradition, as e. g. also, the 
previously mentioned oath of the Bedouin, with the 
hand upon the thigh —Before he had done speak. 
ing.—She came already, to the surprise of the 
narrator himeself.—Behold Rebekah.—She is no 
other than Rebekah, the grandchild of Nahor, the 
legitimate daughter borm to Bethuel, son of Milcah 
She bad thus the quality of theocratic descent in an 
eminent degree. [On both sides, maternal as well as 
paternal—A. G.] Then she was very beautiful, as 
Sarah before, and Rachel after her, a tender maiden, 

ure from contact with any man. And how politely 
C my lord,” ), how graciously ( “ she hasted and let 

own”), with what animation (“‘she hasted, ran”), 
and how cheerfully she fulfilled all the conditions of 
the sign chosen and determined.—The Kad upon her 
shoulder is rather a bucket, or wide-mouthed jar, 
than a pitcher, otherwise it would not be fitted to 
give the camels drink. [This jar was sometimes 
borne on the head, and sometimes strapped upon the 
shoulder. The “3 is the same term used for the 
vessels borne by the men of Gideon, and which were 
broken with a blow, Judg. vii. 20: and differs from 
the Man, the term for bottle in the narrative of 
Hagar.—A. G.] 

8. The sojourn at the home of the bride (vera. 
21-83).— Wondering at her, held his peace 
(waiting).— Knobel prefers the explanation of MMR 
by Gesenius - Vulgue look, view, eae the 
Septuagint an te. Delitgsch an prefer 
the explanation, wondered, was astonished. The fol- 
lowing phrase, held Ais tn order to know, is in 
favor of the latter explanation.* The attentive, in- 
quiring look was not limited through the silence, but 
through the astonishment. He restrained himself in 
his astonishment. She had indeed falfilled the 
and as to his prayer all was clear, bat as to hi 
reflection the question now first arose, was she a 
Shemitess ? was she singte ? would she be willing to 
go with him ?—The man took a golden oe 
ring.—The present which he now makes her 
not have been a bridal present, but simply a friendl 
recognition and reward of her friendly service ( 


* [Keil alse, that the Hithp. form of the verb te 
look, would be to look round here and there restlessiy, 
which would not suit the sense here.—A. G.]) 
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though ‘“‘the nose-ring is now the usual t 
present among the Bedouins.”) Delitzsch. The con- 


viction that right person was found here truly 
finds expression, otherwise he would have been re- 
warding her at too lavish an expense. At this moment 
Rebekah had even somewhat disconcerted the aged 
Fliezer. The ring was a golden nose-ring, worn from 
the central wall of the nose, of about a half shekel 
in weizht. The two braceleta of gold, worn upon the 
wrist, were each of about five shekels weight (see 
Wixer, art. Schmuck, Isa. iii. 18 ff.) Eliezer’s heart 
krcw well what would rejoice the the heart of even a 
pious maiden, and with this present, the choice of 
which expresses his assurance, introduces his ques- 
tion as to her family. The question as to entertain- 
ment in ber house is an utterance of the full assurance 
of his ho It reveals the working of his mind, in 
so far as he asks the second question, without waiting 
for the answer to the first. Rebekah’s answer accords 
entirely with his wish. She answers also his second 
question, butas the prudent Rebekah, with the reser- 
vation which became her, for it did not belong to her 
expreasly to invite the s man in, But Eliezer 
knew enough, as is evident from his profound 
bowing before Jehovah, and his praise and thanks- 
giving. [9M is the free grace, with which Je- 
hovah had given the promise to Abraham, M@N the 
faithfulness and truth with which he fulfils the 
promise. The two words often occur in the Scri 
tures. Baumgarten, p. 243.—A.G.] For Rebekah 
the prayer is a mysterious, joyful announcement 
from the home of Abraham, and beautiful is the 
contrast that she thereupon hastens away, while the 
servant completes his prayer. Of her mother’s 
house. — Bethuel was living, and therefore the 
maiden-like presentiment of a love-suit reveals itself 
as she hastens to her mother’s confidence.—And 
Laban ran.—As the first mention of Rebekah (ch. 
xxii. 23) prepares the way for this narrative, so here 
we make beforehand the acquaintance of Laban, who 
later exerts so important an influence upon the history 
of Jacob. Still the narrator has motives also for thia 
allusion in the present history. His invitation of his 
own accord to Eliezer, to come into the house of his 
father, and the prominence which he has in the en- 
gagement of Rebekah, with and before his father, 
prove the great influence which he bad in his parental 
home. His sister Rebekah appears also with similar 
energy in comparison with Isaac. There was, doubt- 
n the very arrangement of the patriarchal home, 

reom for the dynamic efficiency of a stro 
m 


nality, in contrast with the retiring nature of 
0 


© more receptive character. Laban appears always 
to haye led his father Bethuel, as Abraham led his 
son Isaac: and Rebekah exercises a stronger influence 
upon the history of her house than Sarah or Rachel 
upon theirs. e sacred writer now appears to 
back and bring up the narrative—And it came to 
pass, when he saw—but purposely, to bring into 
prominence this motive with Laban, since he places 
the gold ornaments in the first rank, and the words 
of Eli which Rebekah reports, in the second. 
We have here evidently a trait of that covetousness 
which appears so prominently in the later history of 
Laban. There may be also a characteristic of the 
courtly accommodation and tion in the re- 
ligious expression he uses, when he invites Eliezer, as 
“the blessed of Jehovah,” i.e. in a name of God 
which was not usual with him, and which he probably 
learned from the form of expression which the servant 
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had used (although this cannot be asserted with cer- 
tainty, since the calling upon Jehovah had already 
its beginnings in the house of Therah). But there is 
no more necessity, on account of these features, of mis- 
understanding the real central thing in Laban’s state 
of mind, than, on account of similar traits, of misun- 
derstanding the character of Lot * (see ch. xxxi. 24), 
His words of invitation have been made the founda- 
tion of av Advent song: Wherefore wilt thou stand 
without, et.—And the men’s feet.—The servants 
who accompanied Eliezer are here mentioned for the 
first time. That Laban took care for them also com- 
pletes the expression of his polite hospitality —I 
will not eat.—‘‘ No one had asked him as to the 
object of his journey, for that would have been a 
violation of the Eastern usages of hospitality, which 
poe these and similar questions after the meal. 

ut the servant of Abraham unburdens himself.” 
Delitzsch. A new mark of his faithful service, of 
his prudence and full assurance of hope. __ 

4. The eutl for the bride (vers. 84-49). The 
speech s Aoreert The first speech in the Bible. A 
simple historical account of his journey, and still at 
the same time an example of a wise speech, which 
weaves skilfully the motives he would present with 
the account he gives. The motives from kindred 
are first urged: the mission is from Abraham. He 
is proud of being Abraham's servant. Then the hu- 
man interests, Abraham has grown very rich and 


P- | great, and has one only legitimate son and heir, But 


even the human motive is religiously sanctified. His 
wealth and his son are peculiar blessings of God. 
Now follows the religious motive. Espccially the 
oath to take no Canaanitess, but a Shemitess of his 
own race. This concern must have awakened in 
Nahor’s and Bethuel’s house not only kindred feel- 
ings, but also laid ita claima upon the conscience. 
That arrested migration of Therah rested as a silent 
reproach upon the conscience of the family; the 
house of Bethuel might now enter again into direct 
and blessed fellowship, pani the granting of Re- 
bekah. This religious motive was strengthened 
through the statement of the trustful hope of Abra- 
ham, for a successful issue of the mission. Then, 
again, in the highest measure, through the recital 
of his prayer, and how the sign determined upon 
had been fulfilled, And here, as a result of this 
recital, the human motive is urged again—the indirect 
praise of Rebekah; she had proved herself uncon- 
sciously a moral ideal of a maiden worthy of love. 
But finally, with the pride of a free, God-entrusted 
suitor, he presses his suit upon them and demands 
an instant decision, He urges his opinion, that they 
would be refusing kindness and truth (MX) 70M) 
towards his master, if they should give him a denial, 
because, indeed, they were not only his blood-rela- 
tions, but also his theocratic spiritual kindred, never- 


&° | theless he would not beg of them a bride for the son 


of Abraham. If they would not deal thus kindly 
and truly, he would go into the same city, into the 
same land, to the right or to the left, especially to 
the other sons of Nahor, aa he had already intimated 
in his previous words that he should be freed from 
his oath when he had used all possible efforts.—_-My 
master’s brother's daughter, i.e., in the wider 
sense. His granddaughter, or the daughter of the 
son of his brother. 


* (There is a striking contrast between Jacob and La- 
ban ; starting from points in many respects alike, the one 
gradually becomes better, the other worse. Seo Worpse- 
WORTH, p, 107.—A. G.] 
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5. The betrothal of the bride (vers. 60-54). La- 
San and Bethuel. The decision. ‘“ Rebekah’s brother 
oins in the decision. The custom, acco to 
which the brother must interest himself for the sister 
(ch. xxxiv. 5; xi. 25; Judg. xxi. 22; 1 Sam. xiii. 
22), justified him in so doing.” Knobel. Keil, with 
others, remarks, this usage grows out of polygamy, 
through which the father might easily come to have 
less concern for the children (daughters) of the less 
beloved wife. They recognize in the whole affair 
the will of Jehovah ; they have neither good nor evil, 
i. e, indeed, nothing to speak (Numb. xxiv. 13, etc.). 
The consent of Rebekab was not sought in the be- 
trothal itself, but in the far less important point of 
the immediate departure. From this it follows that 
they were sure of her consent to the union, although 
the authoritative powers of the house must decide 
upon it—Worshipped the Lord, bowing down 
to the earth.—A mute attestation of thankfulness, 
a sign of a mind moved with astonishment and joy. 
But notice here also the haste ; his official zeal cuts 
short his prayer. [Ba calls attention to 
this prayer of the servant, in his present circum- 
stances, and surrounded by those who did not honor 
Jehovah, as a proof how well Abrabam had instruct- 
ed and trained his bousehold.— A. G.] At first the 
bridal-presents for the bride must be produced, then 
the betrothal-presentea for the family, especially for 
Laban and his mother. With respect to the last- 
named presents, they arc an honorable form of the 
later, at least, usual purchase of the bride (see WINER: 
‘“‘ Marriage”). The first were given to the bride, in 
the name of the brid m, after the existing cus- 
tom, according to which the bridegroom sent to the 
bride presents, before the marriage, which should 
have the effect to cement the union—a custom aitill 
prevalent in the East (see Knopgt, p. 204%). A 
shepherd prince in Canaan might purchase the ne- 
ceesary articles of this kind from Phoenician and Ara- 
maic caravans.—And they did eat and drink.— 
Now first they could enjoy their food and drink, 
which would naturally constitute an evening feast. 

6. The bridal journey (vers. 54-61).— me 
away, that I may go to my master.—If it was 
bold in Eliezer to insist upon an immediate decision, 
the successful issue makes him now, in his official 
zeal, still bolder. His earnestness assumes the ap- 
pearance of harshness, and it can be excused only by 
his great joy, and his great anxiety to bring the affair 
to a happy issue, before anything should occur to 
make a disturbance. A few days, ora tenth of days, 
i.e., not as Keil thinks, a few or much more ten days, 
but at least ten days. An indefinite number of days 
is an indefinite period, which might easily be pro- 
tracted into a long period. But since Eliezer will not 
consent to ten days, Rebekah must decide, and her 
declaration is characteristic again of her vigorous, 
determined, bold mind. She is equally ready for a 
departure. She says with modest but decided 
brevity, 72%. The sudden departure could hardly 
have occurred on the next day; it is sufficient that it 
was immediately prepared.—Rebekah their sister. 
—This is literally true only of Laban. Rebekah 
truly became also through “+er betrothal, the equal 
of her parents.—And nurse.—Deborah (ch. 
xxxv. 8). The nurse in noble families usually re- 
mained (2 Kings xi. 2) a permanent and valued com- 
‘saws of her foster-child.—And they blessed 

ebekah.—The words of blessing form a little 


* (Also Pictorial Bible, and the books of travels.—A. G.] 


song. They emphasize it that Rebekah is their sister, 
for they are proud of her dim but great hopes.—Be 
thou the mother of (grow to) thousands of mil- 
lions.—This wish of a countless host of descendants 
(not of children alone, that would be senseless) is so 
far not hyperbolical, as in the origin and growth of 
the people of Israel, saying nothing of the chureh 
of believers, it has been richly ed. The bless 
ing of children was the highest happiness of the 
Hebrew woman. “It is still thus in the East (Vo- 
ncy: “Travels,” ii. p. 359).” Knobel —Let thy 
seed possess (see ch. xxii. 17). The house of Na- 
hor itself formed a certain opposition to the heathen, 
and well knew also that Abraham and the children 
of Abraham should complete the opposition. These 
intuitions were doubtless refreshed through the com- 
munication of the servant. We ought not, however, 
to be surprised that the two clauses of this verse 
represent Abraham’s hope, rather in respect to the 
number than the character of his seed.—And her 
damsels.—The stately company of damsels corres- 
ponded not only to the stately equipage and approach 
of the suitor, but was an actual necessity, since she 
was going into a strange land, under the leading of 
strange men. ‘‘ Laban gave, however, only one maid- 
en to each of his daughters at her marriage (ch. 
xxix, 24, 29).” Knobel. 

1. The meeting of the bridegroom and the bride 
(vers. 62-67).— Isaac came.—The apparently 
confused narrative here is found to be a clear one, 
upon the supposition of a clear view of the land. 
The wells of Hagar alluded to, lay still southerly 
from Beer-sheba. If Eliezer journeyed home from 
Mesopotamia, or the northeast, he must have come 
to Hebron to Abraham, before he could have been 
visible to Isaac, in the way to these wells, or gen- 
erally in his stations in the farther south. But if 
he was earlier visible to the young bridegroom, it 
follows, that he must now have gone from Hebron 
northwards into the field. The allusion to the wells 
as to his residence in the south region, is made with 
the purpose of bringing into prominence again, how 
it occurred, dh rough a happy providence, that he 
went so far to meet the bride.* He had returned in 
a happier frame from his visit to these wells, which 
were of greater importance to him, since he usually 
had his outposts in the south. But now he went out 
from Hebron (for Sarah’s tent was certainly still at 
Hebron, ver. 67) into the peculiar field, or cultivated 
region, without any intimation that Rebekah would 
meet him from that side, on the way eae 
Bethlehem. Dxurrzscu: “ He came from ‘hic 
at the wells, not as Hupfeld and Ewald explai 
had even reached the wells.” Delitzsch, bow 
thinks the meeting took place in the reciomef tie 
wells of Hagar, and that Isaac had for the sake of 
meditation removed his residence from Hebron into 
the south. The oak-grove of Mamre must certainly 
have been large enough to give opportunity for medi- 
tation. Isaac doubtless went into the south region, 
not to lead any technically hermit life, but to over- 
see the flocks of his father. Delitzsch also conjec- 
tures that he was laying the affair of his marriage 
before the Lord, at these wells. But the author 
rather points to the fact, that he was still clinging to 
his grief over his mother Sarah. [If, however, 
Abr was now residing at Beer-sheba, then Isaac 


* (The “South Country.”” The 323 includes more than 


the country south of Palestine. The south coun may 
have caibresel Hebron. Comp. ch. xiii. 8.—A. a} 
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may have met the caravan to the northward of this 
place. Sarah’s tent would of course be taken with 
Abraham in his removals.—A. G.]—At the even- 
tide.—" As the evening turned itself hither—drew 
on.” Delitzsch.— Went out to mourn (meditate). 
—nxy>. Explanations: 1. For the purpose of think- 
fag. Septuagint, Vulgate, Baumgarten, Delitzsch. 
3. In to pray. Targums, Arabic version, Lu- 
ther, and othera. 8. For deliberation. Aquila and 
others. 4. For the P ol a of walking, exercise. 
Bt Liar Fg sorry inchi. 5. Zo bring the trav- 
(/) Bottcher. 6. For lamentation. Knobel. 

In order to give himself alone, and undisturbed, 
to mourning the death of his mother. [The first 
three explanations may well be thrown together, 
since thought, prayer, and deliberation, or medita- 
tion, are seldom separated in the experience of the 
pious.—A.G.] Knobel correctly quotes, in favor of 
this, the frequent signification of Mm" and ver. 67. 
One might almost think it was in the field of Ephron, 
but then we should have to seek the cave of Mach- 
northerly from Hebron. But the remark of 
Knobel “ that laa first after the death of Abraham, 
according to the Elohist (ch. xxv. 11), removed into 
the southern country,” is of no moment, since we 
must distinguish between the mere resting-place of a 
subordinate, and the chief abode of a shepherd- 
prince.—She lighted off the camel.—Another in- 
stance of the rapid, energetic Rebekah. ‘Fell from 
the camel, i. e., threw herself off from the animal 
she rode, sprang quickly down, and indeed as a mark 
of her reverence for Isaac, for she recognized him 
as a man of rank. This custom is frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (1 Sam. xxv. 28; 2 
Kings v. 21), even by this same writer (Josh. xv. 18); 
it appears also, elsewhere among the ancients, e. g., 
among the Romans (Lrv. xxiv. 44). In the East, to- 
day, the rider descends from the animal he rides 
when he meets a distiguished person (NIEBUHR: 
‘ Arabia,’ p. 50, and the ‘Description of hia Trav- 
els,’ i. p. 239; Joxirre: Travels,’ p. 274), and it 
is required of Jews and Christians when they meet 
a Mohammedan of rank (Niebuhr, etc.).” Knobel. 
—What man is this.—She thus assumes that Elie- 
zer knew him. A womanly presentiment.—There- 
fore she took a weil—Kzru: “The mantle-like 
Arabian veil for the head.” ‘The bride appears 
before the bridegroom veiled, hence the nubere viro. 
Pui. H. N., 21, 22. When the two came together 
the veil was removed, The custom still exists in the 
East (Russel, etc.).” Knobel——All things that he 
had done.—Meeting his young master, the self-im- 
portance of the old servant appears more freely in 
his words,—Into his mother Sarah’s tent.—The 
tent of Sarah was occupied by the new mistress, al- 
though Abraham was again married. It lay in He- 
bron, and there is no reason for the inference of 
Knobel, from ver. 62, that it must be sought in Beer 
sheba (comp. ch. xxxi, 83). The wives also of the Be- 
douin chicfs have their own tents.—And he loved 
her.—She became the object of his iar bridal 
love.—And Isaac was comfo [The word 
death is not in the original. It seems as if the Holy 
Spirit would not conclude this beautiful and joyful 
narrrative with a word of sorrow—death.—W orps- 
worTH, p. 109.—A.G.] Until this occurred he had 
mourned the death of his mother, from three to four 
Since the great mournings lasted from thirty 

to seventy days (ch. 1. 3; Numb. xx. 29; Deut. xxxiv. 
$), Knobel cannot find anything here of the three or 


four years’ mourning of Isaac, But there is a plain 
distinction between the customary mournings and 
the weight of sadness in the life of a retiring and 
elegiac nature. Isaac appears to have clung to his 
mother Serah, much as Jacob did afterwards to his 
mother Re 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, See the Critical and Exegetical remarks. This 
chapter evidently presents a picture for all time, of 
a sacred bride-wooing. Abraham d tes as the 
chief requisite of a blessed theocratic 
spiritual kindred and equality of birth, The Shem- 
ites of his father’s house did not indeed stand upon 
the same line of theocratic hopes with himself, but 
they were still acquainted with his hopes and recog- 
nized them ; they were free from the tendency of the 
grosser heathenism, and the result shows that Re- 


bekah, the hter from the home of Nahor, bad a 
clearer insight into theocratic things than Isaac him- 
self. And alth on the other hand, the Canaan- 


ites, at the time of Abraham, were not so sunken in 
corruption as the Canaanitish generations at the time 
of Joshua; although there were a Melchizedec, an 
Abimelech, and similar characters, and around them 
circles who feared God, raga! the people; still all 
this was a waning blessing, which the: curse u- 
ally overwhelms, as the Fisto of Sodom shows, 
and Abraham, who knew the end of the Canaanites 
because Canaan was promised to him, could not 
mingle the future of his race with the race of the 
Canaanites. The rixrey dv rg xadrg is according to 
PLato’s ———— or the instruction of Diotima, a 
peculiar spiritual impulse of Eros, after the Greek 
ideal ; but Abraham in the theocratic history has 
realized this fundamental principle in a far higher 
sense (see Jobn i. 18). 

2. The oath upon the loins of Abraham (see 
the vy eae notes under the first paragraph). It 
should be observed that Abraham himself here 
Oe Tee deed ct da ed h the Angel of 

8. The of the who, as the 
the covenant, promised Isaac the heir of the cove- 
nant to Abraham, will, according to the assurance of 
Abraham, mediate and secure 8 marriage suited to 
the covenant. 

4. The journey and position of Eliezer at the 
ite in hapa his 9 and his prayer, prove that two 

gs belong to a happy lage : human foresight 
and windoas “and the blessing of Jehovah 3 i. sar 
merely the general blessing of God, but the blessing 
of the God of the covenant, 

5. The mark which Eliezer fixed upon as the si 
by which he should recognize the bride selected by 
Jehovah for Isaac, shows what an important estimate 
Mpa rea upon genuine good works in the house of 
the father of the faithful, especially upon human 
friendliness, hospitality, kindness to animals and 
men. The cheerful service which Rebekah gives to 
the aged Eliezer, shows a love of men free from any 
sensual interest. But that on his side, Eliezer places 
a high estimate upon her beauty, and in his conduct 
treats her in a youthful and complimentary way, 
shows the glorious power and effect of ber beauty. 

6. The scripture has throughout a free estimate 
of the importance of beauty. It places the beau- 
tiful with the good, in the praise of the creation, as 
the Greeks place the good with the beautiful. But 
in the beauty of the ancestresses of Israel (Sarah, 
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Rebekah, Rachel,) it sees the symbolical manifesta- 
tion of a consecrated, beautiful life of the soul. We 
must distinguish cleariy in reference to the estimate 
ef the beautiful, the purely Christian standpoint, 
from the ecclesiastical and monkish. This last has 
drawn from the words, ‘“‘he was without form or 
comeliness ” (Is. liii. 2), the inference, that the most 
beautiful among the children of men (Ps. xlv. 8) 
was of an extraordinarily disagreeable appearance. 
The moral idea, and the moral estimate of the lux- 
ury, in the presents of Eliezer. 

' 4. The expression MO%1 40M, which runs through 
the whole Old Testament as a description of the di- 
vine grace and truth La Micah vii. 20), and even in 
the New Testament (John i. 17), appears here in a 
remarkable manner for the first time, in reference to 
the conduct of man with man. “ Thus also,” says 
Delitzsch, ‘‘ mutual proofs of love between men are 
"OM, and the mutual truly intended, faithful acts be- 
tween men are MCX.” We must, however, hold, 
indeed, that these ideas even in reference to the re- 
lations of man to man, have a theocratic definiteneas 
and peculiarity. The house of Nahor must prove, 
through its love to Abraham, that it went with him 
in spirit, and through its truth preserves its connec- 
tion with him. Under these circumstances, the re- 
rico of their daughter would have been theocratic 

ony. 

ad The importance of pious mothers for the king- 
dom of God. 

9. The elevated distinction of the wife, in the 
history, and for the history of the kingdom of God. 

10. Eliezer’s bride-wooing, the first speech in the 
oe fit beginning for the whole circle of biblical 
speeches. 

11. Eliezer, the earthly messenger of Abraham, 
in the convoy of the heavenly messengers. A pious 
diplomat, accompanied by the Angel of the Lord. 
The diplomats of this world are often accompanied 
by demons. 

12. The propensity of Isaac for retirement and 
mourning, oe with his passive individuality, 
and with his fearful and affecting experiences in his 
childhood upon Moriah. If, in after times, he does 
not seem fully to understand the great consequence 
of his father, and clings to and pines for his mother, 
this is explained by his history ; but we see also how 
very greatly the hopes of Abraham were endangered 
through this retiring and melancholy propensity. 
But Abraham saw the right way to relief. Rebekah 
was a consoling providential gift from Jehovah for 
Isaac, and he was rescued from the lonely way of the 
recluse, since he now entered fully upon the way of 
the future of Israel. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Abraham’s marriage-suit for bis son Isaac.—The 
eanctification of the bride-wooing.—The qualifica- 
tions of a blessed bride.—The life pictures in this 
history: Abraham, Eliezer, Rebekah, Laban, Isaac. 
—The mother in histdry, the foundation of the king- 
dom of God.—The two remarkable meetings (that of 
Eliezer and Rebekah, and that of Rebekah and 
Isaac), a testimony for the old proverb that “mar. 
riages are made in heaven.”—How this proverb has 
its significance: a. In the narrower sense, in the 
marriage of the pious; b. in the wider sense, in the 
marriage of the ungodly (the providence of judg- 


ment); ©. in the sense of a divine discipline and in- 
struction, leading from the way of evil to the way of 
virtue and salvation.—Rebekah as a maiden, virgin, 
bride, wife, mother.—(The heroine at last acted too 
purely as a heroine. She must repent. Shesaw her 
Jacod no more after their separation).—The codpera- 
tion of parents in the marriage of their children: 
a. Its justice or propriety ; b. its limita.—Eliezer im 
his faithfulness, prudence and piety.—Eliczer, an ex- 
ample of the way in which the blessing of the Lord, 
and the faithfulness of men, mect together in one.— 
Eliezer’s petition and thanksgiving —The import of 
beauty in the kingdom of God.—Rebekah’s charming 
service, the peculiar, fundamental trait of a noble, 
womanliness.—The blessing of an unfeigned 
uman friendliness.—Especially in the female sex.— 
Elieser’s speech the first in the Bible: a. As the 
speech of aservant; b. of a master; c. which tarns 
the heart to the master.—The love and truth of God, 
as a foundation for love and truth among men.—The 
bridal feast at Haran.— Delain me not, or the unre- 
strained ess to reach the goal.—The caravan 
of Rebekah, or the kingdom of God under the 
figure of a journeying pilgrim and wanderer.*— 
Isaac’s and Rebekah’s meeting.—lIsaac’s transforma- 
tion.— The blessing of pious love.—Rebekah in the 
of Sarah, or the joining of a new blessing to 
e old. 

1. Vers. 1-9. Srarxe: Certainly it wasno small 
thing, since Abraham is represented as a prince, 
that Eliezer, next to his master, should have supreme 
command in all the house. The word “servant,” 
therefore, is not a term of contempt here, but a 
truly marked name of honor, as the word => 
is elsewhere used also (Ex. v. 21, etc.). Joseph was 
such a servant afterward in the house of Pharach 
the king (ch, xxxix. 4).—Luruxer: It is truly in the 
arrangement of a household a great, valuable Lavhag 
have a faithful servant or maiden, since the 
esty and wickedness of servants is a common com- 
plaint the world over.—Cramer: The blessing of 
God makes rich without toil (Prov. x. 22; Ps. 
exxviii. 4). When one has something important be- 
fore him, let him attend to it with prudence and un- 
der good advice, (There follow here several remarks 
upon the true marriage, and upon the duties of 
parents and children in contracting marriage.) (Jer. 
xxix. 6; 1 Kings xi. 4.) Lanes: Ver. 5. Whoever 
allows himself to be used ia important concerna, does 
well to seek beforehand full instructions.—The Angel 
(Heb. i 14: Ps. xxxiv. 8).—Cramen: Homes and 

are inherited from parenta, but a prudent wife 
comes from the Lord (Prov. xix. 14).—Scuropsr : 
The hoary head should impel us to set our household 
in order (Calvin).—The last labor of each of the 
patriarchs, is to attend to the necessary dispositions 
and arrangements with respect to their successors 
(Drechsler).— What. Abraham in his faith here avoids, 
was expressly forbidden to the people of Abraham 
in the law (ch. xviii. 19; Ex, xxxiv.16; Deut, vii. 
1-8). Natural prudence would have led Abraham to 
coutract an alliance with one of the Canaanitish fam- 
ilies through the marriage of Isaac, to have thus se- 
cured for himself support and protection, and indeed, 
thus to have taken the first step toward the poeses- 
sion of the land of Canaan; but he had learned 


* (Those who would see the resemblance here alluded hs 
elevated into a type, and drawn out at may 
Woxrpewortn, p. 107, who is rich in these—at es 

and at times very striking suggestions.— A. G.] 


CHAP. XXIV. 1-67. 


already that God directed his way, etc. (Roos).—It 
occurs even to-day, in the East, that the marriage of 
children is arranged by the parents, before the young 
persons have seen each other. Similar occurrence, 
ch. xxi. 21.—The doctrine we draw from this pas 
gage, is this, that parents should take care for their 
sons and daughters, that they may be advanced to 
an honorable marriage state, although parents at 
times misuse their power and right, and constrain 
children to take those in whom they have 
not loved. Such parents should be punished, for 
they have no parental heart or disposition, but are as 
blocks or stones, etc. (Luther).—Here the angels are 
the servants of the bride or marriage (LUTHER 

‘‘The Romish Celibacy ”). arents in dis- 
posing of their children, should ully consult the 
welfare of their souls, and their furtherance in the 
way to heayen. Henry.—A. G. 

2. Vers, 10-21. Srarxe: (All the goods of his 
master were in his hand. The Jews infer from this 
bata a ree an pibrarstd of his master’s 
goods wi im to t he might persuade 
sore: readily’ ths brid’. of lasso: 10.60 41 him !) 
Ver. 14. Upon the desire of Eliezer to 
the bride through a ai We see that God himself 
was not displeased with it. But it does not follow, 
therefore, that we should follow this example, since 
that would be to tempt God. (But the truth 
that the cheerful readiness to render service to the 
aged and helpless, and an affable demeanor, are to 
be viewed as qualities in maidens which render them 
worthy of love, and desirable in marriage, is, how- 
ever, truly contained in this example. : 
Ver. 11. A reminding us of our duty, to relieve the 
animals from their toil, and to feed and water them 
at the proper time.—Ver. 17. A Christian must be- 
gin his bride-wooing with prayer.—Muvuscutus: To 
be a creature of God, is common to all; to be bean- 
tiful is the mark of special favor.—(Upon ver. 19. 
This was a great offer surely, since it is well known 
that when camels have had nothing to drink for sev- 
eral days, they drink for a long time after one 
another before they are satisfied).—Ohristian parents 
should train their children, especially their daughters, 
not to idleness and pride, but to household duties and 
work.—Ver. 21. A man often does something in the 
simplicity of his heart, and knows not what end God 
will make it serve-—We may serve our neighbors in 
& greater measure than they desire.—Lisco: The 
ring. Either a semicircular ring, as a diadem for 
the brow, pendent above the nose, or the customary 
‘ nose-ring of the East (Isa. iii. 21; Ezek. xvi. 12; 
Prov. xi. 22).—Carwrr Handbuch: A remarkable 
hearing of prayer.—Scuréper: The Arabians still 
call Mesopotamia El Dschesireh, i. e., the island.— 
At one sign from the camel’s driver the camel kneels 
down; at another he rises up.—The Arabian ge- 

graphers still recognize the fountains without the 
city, which provide the needy inhabitants with water. 
—Vatrrivs Hersercer: A young person, also, 
should not, as dazzled and blinded, cling to one only, 
and think that if he could not obtain that one, be 
must go out from the world, but should ever look to 
the Lord, and see whither he will lead him. What 
God gives prospers well, but what men and the lust 
of the eye gives, that becomes a pure purgatory. 
(But although the understanding, and, indeed, the 

iritual understanding, should direct the affair, still 
the choice itself remains a matter of the heart). 
[We here learn to be particular in commending our 
affairs to the conduct and care of divine provideaoa 


It is our wisdom to follow providence, but folly te 
force it. Henry.—A. G.] 

8. Vera. 22-88. Strarce: (Upon ver. 22. Is | 
not in opposition with 1 Tim. ii. 9,10; 2 Tim. iii 
4,5, to put on these ornaments? We answer: 
1. Rebekah had no conceit of herself in connection 
with them; 3. as Sarah was a princess, so Rebekah 
became the danghter of a prince, and we cannot re- 
fuse to distinguished persons a certain preéminence 
in clothing and ornaments ; 8. the great abundance 
of gold, precious stones and jewels in the Levitical 
cultas, was not to contribute to pride. RAMER : 
Ver. 27. If God has heard us, we should thank him, 
—Ver. 31. Blessed of the Lord. An honorable 
oi of i eithel a rm Old eae (Ps. xxxvii. 
22, etc.).—To iging, mild, hospitable, is a 
Christian virtue—CaLwer Handbuch: (The brace- 
leta were 42 ducats, the ring 2 ducata).*—Scunopzr : 
One may hold this before the sour hypocritea, who 
hold it a part of spirituality and peculiar sanctity 
not to biped de or silver. God permits the pomp, 

lendor ornaments at a marriage feast. Even 
dance cannot be if it is carried on 
in a chaste, moral and honorable way. Lather. 
The hypothetical “if” shows the doubtfulness of 
announcement even in Luther’s mind, and in 
the circumstances by which he was surrounded. 
—A. G.]—Ver. $1. Upon Laban’s sonorous words. 
As soon as a living consciousness of God springs up 
in any one, there enters, as its consequence, a sacred 
horror of going beyond one’s own stand-point (Heng- 
stenberg). (But although Laban speaks here beyond 
his own proper measure, still we are not justified in 
wai so piety). 

4. Vers. 34-49. Srarxe: Upon ver. 85. Herein 
Eliezer shows his prudence. He knew well that a 
mother would never give her daughter to a man who 
lived more than a hundred miles away, in scanty, 
perhaps needy circumstances. He thus , when 

@says, “The Lord hath blessed my master,” turns 
away from his master every suspicion that he had 
gained such great wealth in any wrong way.—Upon 
ver. 37. Hence they could not entertain the thought, 
if Abraham is so rich why so great and expensive a 
journey ? (he could indeed have easily taken a Ca- | 
naanitess).—Upon ver. 47. In verses 22, 23, it is said, 
the servant had given her the presents before he had 
asked after her relationship, here the reverse seems 
to be true; but the two are easily reconciled upon 
the supposition that he brought out the presents be- 
fore the question, but after it, laid them upon her.+ 
(They are rather reconciled upon the theory, that he 
here gives the order of things as he would have acted, 
while he himself above, in the joy of his heart, a little 
too hastily, or in the strong assurance of a prosperous 
issue, had actually done both things at the same tim 
leaving out of view, that by the ener wear an 
statement of the question here, he declares the friend- 
liness of the family of Bethuel.)—T7o the right hand 
or to the left. Nahor left several sons, and Eliezer 
was not therefore confined to one line of Nahor'’s 
descendants.—The Christian suitor must not seek to 
constrain by power the consent of the bride, of her 
parents and friends, but leave all to the providence 
of God.—Scuréprr: The fulness and particularity 
with which the servant makes his narrative, agrees 


- ane bracelets were from four to five ounces in weight 
- value would depend upon the precious stones con- 
nected with them. Bua, ii. p. 43.—A. G.] ; 

t ithe rare am proper way of reconciling the two 
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ectly with the character of the affectionate, in- | us, with good reason, that Rebekah had her things te 


telligent, and aged parents. He knows how to put 
e lever into play; he uses every possible means, 
—While in verse 14 he had used the common term 
maiden, he uses here with great diligence, in his cir- 
cumstantial speech, the more elevated term Soak 
{The distinction referred to is that between B 

and Almah. The latter appears in Is. vii. 14. See 
Wordsworth.—A. G.}]—The nose-ring, the golden 
ring, which penetrated the middle wall of the nose, 
hung down over the mouth, was a female ornament 
of the ancient East (Ezek. xvi. 12), and remains so 
still, according to Niebuhr and Arvieux. About the 
size of a dollar, it frequently surrounded the whole 
mouth. It is at present also used among the Ara- 
bians as an engagement present. 

5. Vers. 50-54. Srarxe: Upon ver. 50. The 
received conjecture that Bethuel stands in the back- 

because he was old or sick. Otherwise it 
appears as if the brother had somewhat to say in the 
marriage of his sister.—Upon ver. 52. Eliezer must 
have been a most devout worshipper (vers. 12, 26, 
27).—Christian (pious) marriages are not by chance, 
but made by God.—Bibl. Wirt.: When parents see 
that God deals with their children in a favorable way, 
they should not have too much unseasonable consid- 
eration or hesitancy.—Scuréper: Of a so-called 
purchase-price (for the wife) (ch. xxix.; Exod. xxii. 
16, 17), which was usually analogous to the price of 
a slave,—as the Arab of to-day purchases his bride 
perhaps for from three to five camels—and of our 
word marriage,* from to buy, or to hire, there is 
nothing said here, since the suitor divided richly his 
jewels between Laban and the mother. 

6. Vers. 54-61. Srarke: Upon ver. 55. Be- 
cause she must go with him to about 124, or, accord- 
ing to another reckoning, 128 miles. The Jews have 
received it as a rule that there should be at least ten 
months between the engagement and the home- 
bringing of the bride. (The Jews understand ©°2" 
to mean a year, and under the tenth, ten months.) — 
LanGE: Although Eliezer would not be detained seve- 
ral days, it is not necessary to conclude that the de- 
parture took place on the very nextday. (He reminds 


© (German : heirathen from heiren, 1. ¢., misthen kaufen.) 


arrange and pack for the peer ete. It is cer 
they hagted, and did not remain more than 
ten days). Upon ver. 56. A Christian must 
the times carefully—Pious parents should not con- 
strain their children to a iage to which they 
have no inclination —O ye feailons: see that the 
pious Rebekah has found her bridegroom, not as she 
gave way to idleness, or entered the unseemly dances, 
but as she discharged ber duty. Follow her example, 
fear God and labor diligently, God will bring you to 
the one for whom he has assigned you.—OsianpEB : 
The desire of pious people for a blessing upon others 
are mighty prayers before God, and therefore are 
never in vain. 

7. Vers. 62-67. Sranxe: Nothing is said here of 
Abraham, but he will doubtless receive his daughter- 
in-law in the most friendly manner and with many ben- 
edictions, and the account given hereof by Eliezer must 
have afforded much satisfaction, and furnished mat- 


of Christ with his Church, is here introduced).—Upon 
ver. 62. Whoever will be free must know how he 
is to support and care for his wife—(Osranper : 
Married men must love, not hate or strike their 
wives.)}—-A happy and well-sustained marriage, miti- 
gates tly the adversities of this life. (Sir. xxxvi. 
$1.) —Somndoen : The twilight apo ty the field 
is, in nature, what the vesper-bell is in the Church. 
—Rebeksh throws herself from the animal she rode, 
immediately, in an impulsive, hasty manner.—The 
Arabian woman still comes down from her camel 
when she meets a man of the same or higher rank 
than herself. Niebuhr was a witness of such a meet- 
ing (1 Sam. xxv. 23; Ps, xlv. 12).—The bride was 
constantly led veiled to the bridegroom. After the 
completed marriage, he could first see her with her 
face unveiled.—In ver. 16 above, as also Rachel, ch. 
xxix. 9, Rebekah was engaged in her duties, and 
therefore, as was customary, without the veil_—(The 
above-quoted allegory of Rambach: As that (mar- 
riage of Isaac) happened according to the appoint- 
ment of his father Abraham, so this (espousal of 
Christ) is according to the good pleasure of the 
Father, etc.) 


THIRTEENTH SECTION. 


Abraham's second Marriage. Keturah and her Sons. Abraham's death and his burial. 


np 


Cuarren XXV. 1-10. 4 


1 Then again Abraham took a wife, and her name was Keturah [incense, vapor, fragrance]. 
2 And she bare him Zimran [= Simon. Celebrated in song, renowned], and Jokshan [fowler], and 


Medan [strife], and Midian’ 
3 —pit, grave |. And Jokshan 
lowlands |. 


[darkness, gloomy], and Epher 


And the sons of Dedan were Asshurim 
4 Letushim [hammered, sharpened], and Leummim [people]. 
= opher; a young animal, calf}, and Hanoch [ initiated], and Abidah 


Coorg , and Ishbak [leaving, forsaking}, and Shuah [bowed, aad 
egat Sheba [man; the Sabeans}, and 


edan [Ftrst: low country, 


plural of Asshur. First: hero, strength/, and 
And the sons of Midian; Ejphah 
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father of wisdom, the wise], and HEldaah [Gesenius: whom God has called]. All these were the chil- 


ren of Keturah. 
5, 6 


And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac. But unto the sons of the concu. 


bines, which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and [separating] sent them away from 
7 Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward, unto the east country. And these are 
the days of the years of Abraham’s life which he lived, an hundred threescore and 
8 fifteen years. Then Abraham gave up the ghost,’ and died in a good old age, an old 
man, and full [satisfied with life; see ch. xxv. 29] of years; and was gathered to his people. 


9 And his sons and Ishmael buried 


im in the cave of Machpelah, in the field of 


10 Ephron the son of Zohar the Hittite, which ts before [easterlytrom] Mamre; The field 
which Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth: there was Abraham buried, and Sarah 


his wife. 


C Ver. 2.—Medan, Ji 


8 Ver. 8.—Lit., Breath out.—A. G.) 


‘GENERAL REMARKS. 

The present section is closely connected with the 
following (vers. 12~18) which treats of Ishmael, and 
with the whole history of Isaac, under the common 
idea of the descendants of Abraham. It introduces 
first these descendants in the widest idea of the 


word: the sons of Keturah. Then those in a | again 


narrower sense: the family of Ishmael. And upon 
these, those in the most restricted sense: Isaac and 
his sons. The writer adheres to the same method 


here which he has followed in the presentation of the | ( 


tabular view of the nations, He begins in his descrip- 
tion with those most remote, then proceeds to those 
nearer, and finally comes to those standing nearest 
the centre. We cannot, however, make the ’holedoth 
(generations) here the place of a division in the 
history, since the end of the life of Abraham marks 
distinctly a section which ia closed at the beginning 
of the history of Isaac; and thus, as the genealogy 
of Keturah is interwoven with the history of Abra- 
ham, so the genealogy of Ishmael is connected with 
the history of Isaac. Knobel holds that the section 
ver. 1-18 belongs to the original writing. But it is 
not Elohistic merely because it contains genealogies, 
but because of the universal relation of the tribes 
here referred to. Knobel remarks upon the two 
ogies of Keturah and Hagar, that the tribes 
welt in western Arabia and Arabia Petrea, and also 
in the northern half of Arabia Felix, while the 
descendants of Joktan (ch. x. 26 f£) belonged to 
southern Arabia, at least in the earliest time. ‘* From 
the Abrahamic horde (?) there were thus divisions 
who went to the east, south-east, and south, where, 
however, they found original Arabian inhabitants, 
with whom they mingled and formed new tribes. 
We are not, therefore, to understand that the tribes 
here mentioned in each case were descended entirely 
from Abraham. It is not intended, even, that these 
tribes alone peopled the regions described ; rather they 
were inhabited by other tribes also, e. g.. Amalekites, 
Horites, Edomites, and others. The Arabs, who are 
truly so very dependent upon the Hebrew traditions, 
agree essentially with the Hebrew accounts. a 
distinguish: 1. Original Arabs in different parts o 
Arabia; 2. Katanites in Yemen and ramant, 
and 3. Abrahamites in Hedjaz, Nejd, etc., but trace 
back the last-named to Ishmael, who turned his course 
to Mecca, and joined the tribe Djorhomites, with whom 
Hagar herself was buried. (See Inn Corersa, ed. by 
Wistenfeld, pp. 18,30 ff AsuLrepa: Hist, Anteisl., 


and Midian, one who measures. Murphy.—A. G.) 


ed. by Fleischer, p. 190 ff.)” Knobel. [Also article 
“ Arabia,” in Kitto and in Smith—A. G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1. Vers. 1-4, Abraham and Keturah.—Then 
Abraham took a wife.—The sense of this 
statement evidently is: 1. That Abraham took 
Keturah first after the death of Sarah, and had six 
sons by her, thus at an age of 187 years and upward 
Abraham was ten years older than Sarah, who died 
aged 127 years); 2. that Keturah, although united 
with Abraham according to the nature of monogamy, 
enjoyed only the rights of a concubine (see ver. 6, 
comp. 1 Chron. i, 82). The first point is opposed 
by Kriz: “It is generally held that the marriage 
¥ Abraham with Keturah was concluded after the 
eath of Sarah, and that the power of Abraham at 
80 great an age, to beget still six sons, is explained 
upon the ground that the Almighty God had endowed 
his body, already dead, with new life and generative 
“ti for the generating of the son of promise. 
This idea has, however, no sure ground upon which 
it reeta, since it is not said that Abraham took 
Keturah to wife first after the death of Sarah, eto. 
This supposition is precarious, and does not agree 
well with the declaration that Abraham had sent 
away the sons of his concubines with presents during 
his own lifetime,” etc. Keil appears desirous to save 
the literal expression, that Abraham’s body was dead 
when he was a hundred years old (Rom. iv. 19) but 
in the effort comes into direct conflict with the moral 
picture of the life of Abraham, who even in his 
younger years had only taken Hagar at the es- 
tion of Sarah, in impatience as to the faith of the 
promise, and thus certainly would not in later yea 
ay when mabe ae such motive, have violated 
© marriage of Sarah by taking another wife.* 
He might also send the sons of Keturah away from 
his house before they were from thirty to forty years 
of age, as he had before sent Ishmael away. The 
expression as to the dead body evidently cannot be 
understood in an absolute sense, otherwise the con- 


* [It is not unusual for the author to go back and bri 
up the narrative, especially at the close of one section, or a 
the beginning of another ; but it is not probable that this 
is the case here. We may hold to the literal sense of the 
words, that Abraham’s body was dead, i. e., dead as to off- 

, and yet hold that the energy miraculously given to 
for the conception of Isaac was continued after Sarah’s 
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ception of Isaac even could not be spoken of. But 
if, however, there is a miracle in the conception 
of Isaac, it follows only that the facts of our 
history are to be viewed as extraordinary, not as 
something incredible—And she bare him (see 
1 Chron. i, 82).—1. Keturah’s sons: Zimram. 
ZouBpay or ZeuBpay, etc. in the Septuagint. Knobel 
compares it with the royal city of KivasSox0A- 
strat, westwards from Mecca, upon the Red Sea, 
spoken of in Protemus, 6, 7, 5, etc. Still he is in 
doubt. According to Delitzsch they lie nearer the 
Zemareni (Pin. vi. 82).—Jokshan. — KNnoBe.: 
“ Probably the Kaccayira: (in Proves. vi.,7,6) upon 
the Red Sea.” Keil the Himjaric tribe of 
Jakisch, in southern Arabia.—Medan and Midian. 
—Knosxx : ‘ Without doubt Mod:dva, upon the east- 
ern coast of the Ailanitic gulf, and Mad:dua, a tract 
to the north-east of this, in Procem. vi. 7; ii. 27. 
The two tribes appear to have been united. The 
Arabian geographers a& place, jain, as the 
residence of the father-inJaw of Moses.”—Ishbak. 
Knose.: “Perhaps the name is riage ey in 
Schobeck, a place in the land of the Edomites.”— 
Shuah.—Kwnosgi: “It must be sought in or near 
the Edomites, since a friend of the Edomite, Job, 
belonged to this tribe (Job ii. 11).” Other explana- 
tions may be seen in Delitzsch and Keil—2. Jok- 
ehan’s sons: Sheba.—Probably the Sabeeans men- 
tioned in connection with Tema (Job. vi. a The 
plunderers of the oxen and asses of Job (Job i. 15 
Dedan.—Named in Jer. xxv. 28, in connection 


Bpher.—The Banu Ghifer in Hedjaz; Hanoch, 
Hanakye, three days Fiery 
northerly from Medina: A and Eildaah. 


th Arabic 
tribes, see Knwoprr, p. 188-190. [The attempt to 
identify these tribes, and fix their locality, has not 
been very successful. The more full and accurate 
explorations of Arabia may shed more light upon 
what is now very obscure—although it is probable 
that in their eternal wars and tumults, their fixed 
limits, and probably the tribes themselves, have been 
lost.—A. G.] 

2 Vers. 5, 6. Abraham's —All that 
he had,—i. e., The herds and essential parts of his 
eat Isaac was the chief heir of his legit- 

marriage. This final distinction was previous- 

5 is sha i of divine appointment, and been 
confirmed by Abraham (ch. xxiv, 36), and finds 

id ae in the arrangements for Isaac’s marriage. 
—The sons of the conoubines.—In comparison 
with Sarah, the mistress, even Keturah was a wife 
of a secondary rank. This relation of degrees is not 
identical with concubinage, nor with a morganitic 
marriage. It is connected, beyond doubt, with the 
diversity in the right of inheritance on the part of 
the children.—Gave gifts.—He doubtless established 
them as youthful nomads, with small herds and flocks, 
and the servants arin i with them.—Unto the 
east country.—To Arabia. [In the widest sense, east- 
erly, east, and south-cast.—A. G.] This separation 
was not occasioned merely by the necessities of 
nomadic chiefa, but also for the free possession of 


the inheritance by Isaac (see ch. xifi. 11; xxxvi. 6) 
Delitzach thinks that he had already, during his life 
time, passed over his possessions to Isaac. Under 
patriarchal relations, there is no true sense in which 
thgt could be done. But when the necessities of the 
other sons were satisfied, the inheritance was thereby 
secured exclusively to Isaac. “The Mosaio, and ir 
deed usage recognized only a so-called 
intestate inheritance, i. e., one independent of the final 
arrangement of the testator, determined according to 
law, bya lineal and ed succession. If, therefore, 
Abraham would not leave the sons of his concubines 
to go unprovided for, he must in his own lifetime 
endow them with gifts.” Delitzsch. 

8. Vers. 7-10. Abraham's age, death, burial, and 
grave—And these are the days.—The import 
ance of the length of Abraham’s life is here also 
brought into strong relief through the expression 
which is fitly chosen. One hundred and seventy-fiee 
years.—An old man and full of years.—[0/ wars 
is not in the original. Abraham was full, satisfied. 
A. G.] According to the promise ch. xiii. 15, comp. 
oh. x1xxv. 39.— And was gathered.—The expression 
is similar to that: come to his fathere (ch. xv. 16 
or shall be gathered to his fathers (Judg. ii. 10), 
presupposes continued personal existence, since it 
designates especially the being ered into Sheol, 
with those who have gone ore, but also points 
without doubt, to a communion in a deeper sense 
with the pious fathers on the other side of death. In 
later days Abraham's bosom became the peculiar am 
and goal of the dying saints (Luke xvi. 22)—And 

buried him.—Ishmael® takes his part in the 

not as Knobel thinks, because he was first 
removed after this; but because he was not so far 
removed but that the sad and heavy tidings coald 
of bret favored witha special blensing (ch 27 
of A v with a easing (ch. xviL 
10.—In the cave of Machpelah.—It should be 
observed with what definiteness even the barial of 
Abraham in his hereditary sepulchre is here recorded. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Deurrsscu: “ Keturah was not, like Hagar, 8 
concubine during the lifetime of the bride: s0 far 
Avaustin: De civ. dei, xvi. $4, correctly rests Epo 
this fact in his controversy with the opponents of 
secunda nuptic, But still she is, ver. 6 (comp 1 Chros. 
i, 82), 025"; she does not stand upon the level 
with Sarah, the peculiar, only one, the mother of the 
son of promise. There is no atain, moreover, cleaving 
to this second marriage. Even the relation to Kow 
rah promotes, in its measure, the divine scheme of 
blesaing, for the new life which (ch. xvii.) came upea 
the old, exhausted nature and strength of Abraham, 
and the word of promise, which destined him to be 
the father of a mass of nations, authenticates itzelf 
in this second marriage. 

2. The second marriage of Abraham has also its 

cial reason in the social necessities and habits of 

o aged and lonely nomad. The word (Gen. ii. #4) 
holds true of Isaac. 


wes yet tho 
* (Ishmael, although not the promised sed, sd 


CHAP. XXV. 1-10. 


8. Physiology speaks of a partial appearance of 
a tea asec ere of life in those who have 
reached a great age; new teeth, eto. These physio- 

ical p ap to have reached a full 
development in the life of Abraham. We should 
perhaps hold—that these epochs of regeneration in 
the course of life appear more frequently in the 
patriarchs, living nearer to the paradisiac time and 
state. [We must not, however, overlook the fact, 
that the regeneration in Abrabam’s case was super- 
netural.—A. G.] 

4. The Abrahamites in the wider sense, who par 
tially peopled Arabia, must form the broad basis for 
the theocratic faith of Abraham, and become a 
bridge between Judaism and Christianity on the one 
hand, and heathenism on the other.—Grriacs: ‘All 
these are heads of Arabian tribes, bat they are in 
great part unknown. Those who are best known are 
the (ver. 2) Midianites, on the east of the Ailanitic 

A mercantile people (ch. xxxvii. 28) often 
afterwards at war with Israel (especially Judg. 
viii.) who in the time of the kings, have already 
disappeared from the history.” Bunezn: “The 
Arabians are still Saracens, i. e., cast-landers (comp. 


eh. xxix. 1).” 
5. The of the years. The life-time is spent 
in the days of the years, and at its end the years ap- 


pear as days. (Abraham is now in all com- 
plete as to his life; he has rendered the highest 
obedience (ch. xxii), he has secuted a grave in the 
land of promise (ch. xxiii.) be has cared for the 
marriage of the son of promise (ch. xxiv.), he has 
dismissed the sons of nature merely (vers. 5, 6), and 
finally he has come to a good age and is satisfied 
with life. Then Abraham dies. Baumaanren, p. 
246.—A. G.] 


6. Gathered to his people. The choice of the 
expression here rests upon a good ground ; Abraham 
has become a father in an eminent and peculiar sense. 
Ezcentially, moreover, the expression is the same 
with that (ch. xv. 15), come to his fathers, /ie with 
the fathers (Deut. xxxi. 16), be gathered with the 
fathers (Judg. if. 10). “These expressions do not 
mean merely to die, for 514 and M32 are constantly 
joined ied Sl (vers. 8, 17; ch. xxxv. 29, etc.), nor 
to be buried in a family burial-place with relatives, 
because the burial is expressed still by "ap (vers. 9; 
ch. xv. 15, etc.), and because they are used of those 
who were not buried with their fathers, but in other 
places, e. g., Moses, David, etc., as well as of those 
in whose tombs the first one of the fathers was laid, 
e. g., Solomon and Ahab (1 Kings xi. 43 ; xxii. 40).” 
Knobel. But there is no ground for his assertion, 
that these expressions, however, are derived from 
burials in common public grounds, and then trans- 
ferred to the admission into Sheol. We should not 
confound with this harsh assumption the fact, that 
& more or lees common burial represented perhaps 
the reunion on the other side of the grave. But the 
peculiar church-yards or large public burial-places 
were unknown to the patriarchal nomads. Jacob 
did not bring the body of his Rachel to Hebron. 
There must have been developed already with Enoch 
a definite consciousness of the faith of immortali 
(Heb. xi. 5). Detrrzscu: “As the weariness wi 
life on the part of the patriarchs was not only a 
turning away from the miseries of the present state, 
but a turning to that state beyond the present, free 
from these miseries, so the union with the fathers is 
not one of the corpee only, but of the persons. That 


death did not, as it might have appeared from Gen. 
iii, 19, put an end to individual continued exist- 
ence of the man, was an idea widely spread through 
the after-paradisiac humanity, which has its ulti- 
mate ) source and vindication in that grace of God 

ified to man at the eame time with his anger,” 
etc. The consciousness of immortality no more 
takes its origin after the fall, than the conscience 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15). The hope of life in the patriarchs 
was surely something more (Heb. xi. 18) than a mere 
consciousness of immortality. But death and the 
state beyond it has evidently, in the view of the pe- 
triarchs, a foreshadowing and gleam of that New- 
Testament peace, which was somewhat obscured 
during the Mosaic period, under the light of the law, 
and the more developed feeling of guilt and death. 
To the very rich literature upon this subject belong : 
Bérronmr: de Inferis, otc.; (Enter: Veteris Testa- 
menti sententia de rebus mortem is éllus- 
trata ; the writings of Gideon Brecher, Engelbert, 
Schumann; “The presupposition of the christian 
doctrine of Immortality stated,” H. Sonu.rz. Upon 
Sheol consult the Bible Dictionaries.* 


7. Was to his people, or those of his 
race, to his viplPhoadh taped Pee amare Ai 
home—lie or rest with 


ema ; a symbolical, rich, glo- 
rious declaration of a personal life in the other 
world, and of a union with those of like mind or 
character 


8. The connection of Ishmael with Isaac in the 
burial of Abraham presents the former in a favor- 
able aspect, as Esau appears in a favorable light in 
his conduct towards Jacob at his return to Canaan. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical paragraphs.—How 
God fulfils to Abraham all his promises: 1. The 
promise of a rich life (father of a mass of nations, 
of i. age); 2. the | pRane of a peaceful death 
(satisfied with life, full of days, an honorable burial). 
—The Abrahamites, or children of Abraham: 1. 
Common characteristic ousness, spirituality, 
wide-spread, ruling the world; 2. distinctions (Ara- 
bian and Jew, Mohammed and Christ, Mohammedan- 
ism and the Christian world).—Abraham’s bequests, 
a modification of the strictness of the right of in- 
heritance.—Days of Abraham, or this full age even, 
at last only a circle of days.—Abraham died in faith 
(Heb. xi. 18}—The present and future in the burial 
of Abraham: 1. On this side, the present, his two 
sons alone in the cave of Machpelah with the corpee; 
2. on that side, the future, a community of people, the 
companions of Abraham, to whose society he joins 
himself.—Abraham died on the way to perfection: 
1. How far perfected? 2. how far still not perfect? 

Srarxe: (Upon the division of Arabia in the 
wider sense.)}—Cramer: The second or third mar- 
riage is not prohibited to widowers or widows; still 
all prudence and care t to be exercised (Rom, 
vil. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 89; Tob. iii, 8).— Bibl. Wirt. : 
Pious and prudent housebolders act well when for 
the sake of good order they make their bequests 
among their children and heirs (Is. xxxvili. 1).— 
(Since Isaac was born in the hundredth year of Abra- 


* (Also an Excarsnus of Prof. TarLzr Lewis on Gen. 

- 85, below, and the wide literature here open to the 

English reader ; embracing the doctrine of “‘ the intermedi- 

—. pia ei" the controversies upon the intermediate 
Pp — e 
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ham, and Jacob and Eeau in the sixtieth year of 
Isaac, and in the twentieth year of his married state, 
80 Jacob must have been fifteen years old at the 
death of Abraham.) (Sir. xiv. 16, 17.)}—The pious 
even are subject to death, still their death is held 
precious by the Lord.—What God promises his chil- 
dren, that he certainly keeps for them (ch. xv. 15; 
Pa. xxxiii, 4).—To die at a tranquil age and in a tran- 
quil time, is an act of God’s kindness and love.— 
Onamer: The cross and adversity make one yielding 
and willing to die.—The souls of the dead have their 
certain places; they are in the hand of God, and no 
evil befalls them (Wis, iii. 1; 2 Cor. v. 8).—Lisoo: 
Faith in immortality is indeed never ly assert- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures (see however Matt. xxii. 
32), but is ev assumed, for without this faith 
the whole revelation of God would be vain and nu- 
gatory ; the Scripture doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body includes the doctrine of immortality ; is 
impossible indeed without this. This truth is set in 
its fullest and clearest light by Christ (2 Tim. i. 10). 
—CaLwer Handbuch: We see, moreover, 

these verses, how the Bible relates only the true his- 
tory. Had it been a myth or poem it would have 
left Abraham at the highest step of the glory of his 
faith, and passed over in silence this union with 
Keturah at the age of a hundred and forty years. 
Abraham is presented to us as an instance and type 
of faith, but not as one artistically drawn and beau- 
tified, but as one taken from actual life, not even as 
a (superhuman) perfect believer, but as one such, 


who leaves us to find the first perfect one in his 
great descendant, and points us to him. 
Sonrdper: The satisfaction with life well 
with a heavenly-minded man (Roos).—To his people. 
The words sound as if Abraham went from one peo- 
ple to another, and from one city to another. An 
illustrious and remarkable testimony to the resarrec. 
tion and the future life (Lather).—Since Abraham 
himeelf was laid there (in the cave of Macbpelah) to 
rest, he takes possession in his own person of this 
promised land (Drechsler). [And while his body 
was laid there as if to take possession of the prom- 
ised land, his soul has gone to his people to teke 
possession of that which the promised land typified, 
or heaven.—A. G.]—For the character of Abraham 
see Scur6pger, p. 442, where, however, the i 
and form of Sarah is thrown too much in the 
the section now completed the sacred writer 

escends from the general to the special, from the 
distant to the near, the class to the individual 
He dissects the soul of man, and discloses to our 


from | view the whole process of the spiritual life, from the 


new-born babe to the perfect man. The Lord calk, 
and his obedience to the call is the moment of his 
new birth. The second stage of his spiritual life 
presents itself to our view when Abraham believed 
the promise, and the Lord counted it to him for 
righteousness, and he enters into covenant with God. 
The last great act of his spiritual life is the surret- 
der of his only eon to the will of God. Munray, p. 
862.—A. G.] 


B. 


ISAAC, AND HIS FAITH-ENDURANCE. Ca. XXV. 12—XXVIII. 9. 


FIRST SECTION. 
feaac and Ishmael. 


eT 


Cuapren XXV. 11-18 


ll 


And it came to pass after the death of Abraham, that God blessed his son Issac; 


and [but] Isaac dwelt by the well Lahai-roi [wells of the quickener of vision 


12 
13 son, whom 


Now [and] these are the generations [ genealogies, Toledoth] of Tebmael, Abraham's 
agar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare unto Abraham. And these 


are the names of the sons of Ishmael, by their names according to their generations: 
the first-born of Ishmael, Nebajoth [heights ; Nabsthei, « tribe of Northern Arabia]; and Kedar 


14 [dark skin. An Arabian tribe], and Adbeel [miracle of God], and Mibsam [sweet odor]. And 

ishma, [hearing, report, what is heard], and Dumah [ilence, solitude], and Massah [ bearing, burées 

15° uttering what ie said], Hadar [inner apartment, tent], and Tema [deeert, uncultivated region], Jetur 

16 [Sevent # nomadic village], Naphish [recreation], and Kedemah [eastward]; These are the sou8 

of Ishmael, and these are their names, by their towns [fixed abodes], and by their castles; 

17 twelve princes according to their nations. And these are the years of the life of Ish: 
mael: an hundred and thirty and seven years; and he gave up the ghost and died; 

18 and was gathered unto his people. And they dwelt from Havilah [s region of Arsbus inheb 

ited by the descendants of Joctan, upon the eastern boundary of the Ishmaelites] unto Shur ['a place cast of 

Egypt, in the borders of the desert], that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward [in the direction ? 
Assyria: and he died ' in the presence of all his brethren [he settled esstward of all his brethre 


(? Ver. 18—Lit., he fell down, or it fell to him.—A. G.] 


CHAP. XXV. 11-18. 
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GENERAL REMARES. 
See the remarks upon the previous section. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


1, Ver. 11. Isaac after the death of Abraham.— 
God blessed Isaac.—The blessing of Abraham 
continues in the blessing of Isaac; this is manifest- 
ed in his welfare and prosperity, or rather in a grate- 
ful consciousness which refers his welfare to the 
kindness of God. We read: Elohim blessed Isaac ; 
for Isaac, as future ancestor of Edom and Jacob, 
sustained now a universal relation. In earthly re- 

Edom is Isaac’s heir as well as Jacob, or even 
by preference.—By the well Lahai.roi—By the 
well of Hagar. According to ch. xxxv. 27, Jacob 
met his father Isaac at Hebron. Doubtless this 
city bore the same relation from the time of Abra- 
bam onwards; Hebron was the principal residence, 
Beer-sheba the principal station for overseeing their 
flocks. At this station Isaac, as steward of his 
father, had already taken up his abode, and in con- 
sequence of his love of solitude and seclusion he 
became so fond of it that now he dwelt here regu- 
larly, without yielding up the principal residence at 
Hebron; he even moved his tent from Beer-sheba 
farther into the deep solitude of Hagar’s well. 

2. Vers. 12-16. The Toledoth of Ishmael. 
{Upon the documentary hypothesis, each of these 
phrases marks the beginning of a new document. 
But if we are to regard each of these documents as 
the work of a separate author, then this author. con- 
tributes only seven verses to the narrative. This is 
obviously running the theory into the ground, and 
shows how unreasonable it is to regard these phrases 
as indicating any change of author. They open new 
themes or sections of the history.—A. G@.] Here 
also it is obvious that the Toledoth of Genesis does 
not begin the section of the history, but 
frequently eoncludes them. In ch. iv. and v. the 
first human race, together with the Toledoth of 
Adam, is dismissed from history. So is it also in 
ch. x., in respect to the heathen nations, descendants 
of Japheth, Ham, and Shem. Ch. xi. dismisses the 
more theocratic Shemites, together with their Tole- 
doth. In ch. xxii. 20, the Nahorites, the last of the 
Shemites and nearest to Abraham, retire from the 
histery, just as the Haranites, or Lot and his descend- 
ants in ch. xix. 86; and as the Abrahamites de- 

from Ke in ch. xxv.; and in our 
section the Ishmaelites. After the close of the his- 
tory of Isaac the Edomites, ch. xxxvi. 1, etc., ap- 
pear. The theoer its no branch of the human 
race to vanish out of its circle of vision without firing 
tf in tis consciousness, In ch. xxxvii. 2 Jacob also 
retires into the background as compared with the 
history of his sons. ith the Toledoth of Ishmael 
comp. 1 Chron. i. 28-31.— Whom Hagar the 
B Besides the names of the twelve sons 
of Ishmael that here present themselves, there oc- 
curs also (1 Chron. v. 10) the name of the Hagar- 
ites, Ishmaelites called after the mother, whose name 
is no doubt assumed in one or more of the names 
before us. In to the frequent occurrence of 
the name Hagar in Arabic authors, see KNopEL, p. 
211.—Nebajoth and Kedar.—Der.irzscu: “The 
names of the twelve eons of Ishmael are in part 
well known. Nebajoth and Kedar are not only 
mentioned together in Is, lx, 7, but also by Puin.: 
Hiei. Nat., 6, 7 (Nabatai et Codrei ; Kaidhar and 


N&bet (Nabt) are also known to Arabian historians 
as descendants of Ishmael. In respect to the meam 
ing of the word Nabateeans, both in a stricter and a 
more comprehensive sense, as also in to their 
abodes in Arabia Petrea and beyond, see Knobel, 
Delitzach, Keil—The Kadarenes, described Is. xxi. 
17 as good bowmen, lived in the descrt between 
Arabia Petrea and Babylonia (Is. xlii. 11; Pa. exx. 
5). ‘The Rabbins use their name to denote the Ara- 
bians in general.” Knobel.—Adbeel and Mibsam. 
—In respect to these names, as well as to that of 
Kedma, we “Be only reach conjectures ae? a 
_ int and Vulgate: Masma).— 
Connected by Khobel with Ma:capavé:s Of Prou., vi. 
7,21. In Arabic authors we have beni Mismah.— 
Duma.—Probably Dumath al Djendel, on the bor- 
der between Syria and Babylonia.—Massa.—A 
parently the same as Macavol, on the northeast side 
of Duma according to Prot., v. 19, 2.—Hadar (a 
more correct reading, 1 Chron. i. 80, is TINT, a8 
compared with the maritime country Chathth, famous 
among the ancient Arabians on account of its lances), 
between Omam and Bahrein. For further informa- 
tion see Knobel, etc.—Hadar is taken together with 
Thema, which Knobel connects with @euol of Ptol- 
emy, on the Persian Gulf, or with the Arabic danu 
Tem, a celebrated tribe in Hamasa, probably differ- 
ent from the Tema, Is, xxi. 14; Jer. xxv. 23; Job 
vi. 19.—Jetur, Naphisoh (see 1 Chron. v. 18).— 
‘“‘ Neighbors to the Israelites on the east side of Jor- 
dan. Knobel refers Jetur to the Itureans. The 
present Druses are probably their descendants.” — 
Kedma.—“ As a separate Arabic tribe we can only 
refer it, in its narrower sense, top °33, who in 
Judg. vi. 8, 38; vii. 12, are distinguished from other 
Arabians, and must have dwelt in the vicinity of the 
country east of Jordan. Perhaps they are the same 
with those enumerated with the Moabites and Am- 
monites in Is. xi. 14 and Ezek. xxv. 4,10." Kno- 
bel. The sons of the East in a more comprehensive 
sense cad the colgeaay generally the i 
— their to cast] é., 
thei movable and’ fixed Tabitadons L Twelve 
princes to their nations (Lange ren- 
ders “to their nations ”).—The translation, accord- 
ing to their nations, can only mean, as moulded, 
determined by their nations. We hold, therefore, 
the expression to mean: twelve princes chosen for 
governing and representing their twelve tribes. 


8. Vers. 17,18. The death of Ishmael and the 

=F ager of the Ishmaelites.— years of the 
of Ishmael.—This hale man attained only an 

age of a hundred and thirty-seven years, while on the 
contrary, the more delicate a g Isaac reaches 
the age of a hundred and eighty years. Possibly 
the natural passions of the one consumed life sooner ; 
no doubt also the quiet, peaceful, believing disposi- 
tion of the other, exercised a life-prolonging infiu- 
ence. Ishmael dies, the Ishmaelites spread them- 
selves abroad.—From Havilah unto Shur.— 
Havilah, see ch. x. 29. Kwnonex: “From Chaulan 
in the south to the eastern boundary of t.” 
Schur. From t to the east in the direction of 
Acco to Josrpnus: ‘ Antig.” i. 12, 4, 

the Ishmaelites dwelt from the Euphrates to the Red 
Sea.—In the presence of all brethren, i. e., 
Hebrews, Edomites, and the children of Keturah. 
If we aaa ars d by Enbey a Nenneiires on the 
boundary of Arabia Petrea we must assign a 
different meaning to these words. Kar: “From 
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southeast to southwest.” Kxopei: “From south- 
east to northwest.” Derttrzsco: “The capital of 
the Ishmaelitic tribes was Hezas, situated south of 
Yemen. From this they spread themselves to the 
west side of the Siniaitic peninsula, and still further 
in a northerly and northeasterly direction beyond 
Arabia Petrea and Deserta to the countries under 
Assyrian sway.’ [He died. He had fallen into the 
lot of his inheritance. The Heb. word includes the 
idea of a deliberate settlement, and an assertion by 
force of his rights and possessions. Thus the prom- 
ise uttered before his birth was now fulfilled.—A. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. Ishmael in his development precedes Isaac, as 
Esau precedes Jacob, as the world gets the start of 
the kingdom of heaven. It looks well for the devel- 
opment of Ishmael that he buries his father in oom- 

y with his brother Isaac, though the latter had 
bea preferred to him. 

2. The twelve princes of Ishmael are also men- 
tioned as witnesses that God has faithfully fulfilled his 

romises concerning their ancestor (ch. xvi. 10, 17, 
20). The Arabs, too, count twelve sons of Ishmael. 

8. The Ishmaelites, the germ of the Arabic peo- 

in its historic gy rset The country of Ara- 

ia. Its history, Mohammed. The miasion of the 
Mohammedans. The mission among the Moham- 
medans. Since Ishmael did not subject himself to 
Israel, he has become subject to the Turk. 

4. Ishmael’s genealogy seems to have been pre- 
served in the house of Isaac, just as Therah’s in the 
house of Abraham, or as the genealogy of the na- 
tions in house of Shem. The father’s house does 
not lose the memory or the trace of the lost son. 

5. How the blessing of Abraham descends upon 
Isaac. The hereditary blessing in the descendants 
of Abraham, an antithesis to the hereditary curse in 
the descendants of Adam generally. The inclination 
to solitude in the life of The nature, rights, 
and limit of contemplation. Contemplative charac- 
ters. History of a contemplative life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Bee Doctrinal and Ethical.—Isaac the blessed son 
of a blessed father. The divine miracle, that 
the blessing of a saving faith was preserved in one 
line (in spite of all partial obscurations) from Adam 
to Christ.—Isaac’s inclination to solitary contempla- 
tson.—Perhaps he believed already that a special 
bleesing was confined to that particular place, the 
well of vision.—That Isaac selected apy gi well as a 
favorite spot, testifies to the nobility of his soul (for 
Hagar was the rival of his mother, and Ishmael was 
ber son).—Ishmael’s death; or the robust often die 
before the feeble-—From Ishmael, a child once lan- 

and perishing from thirst in the wilderness, 

’s providence made a great (world-conquering) 
nation.—We may in fact best comprehend the patzi- 
archal triad by ing Abraham as constituti 
especially an example of faith, Isaac an example 
love, Jacob an example of hope. We have promi- 
nently presented to us the still more predominating 
features: the man of the deeds of faith, the man of the 
sufferings of faith, the man of the pir, wold faith. 

Starxe: The temporal blessing ( ) @ pre- 
lude: a. As an earnest for the whole land of Ca- 


naan; b. aga and pledge of the eternal and 
spiritual blessing of salvation in Christ— 
Duma, Masa. m these three names, meaning: 
hearing, silence, patience, the Hebrews formed the 
proverb: We must hear many thi keep secret 
many things, and suffer many things.—(The Ishmael 
ites called Hagarites after Hagar. In later times 
they preferred to be called Saracens, after Sarah, as 
if dwelling in the tents of Sarah.)—Ver. 17. Some 
cite this to prove the happy death of Ishmael, some 
to prove the con . Luther does not wish to de- 
cide, but leaves it with God—Ver. 18. (Ps. exii. 2.) 
—What God promises he will surely perform. Let 
us only have faith in his promises (Gen. xvii, 20; 
xxi, 18).—Bibl. Wirt: People of no note may be 
come eminent and distinguished persons if it is God’s 
will (Gen. xli. 40-48). 

Lisco: Ishmael becomes the ancestor of the 
Bedouins of Arabia; these, therefore, and the Edom- 
ites from are the nations nearest 
related to the Hebrews,—Catwer Handbuch : The 
father’s blessing descends the children.—After 
Abraham, that hero of faith, had gone to his rest, 
Isaac in the foreground of the history. In 
his character loye eppears predominant, the les 

erful and independent love, or love itself with 
its weaknesses. He appears as a gentle, pliable link 
between Abraham and Jacob, possessing neither the 
manly strength of the father nor of the son. Never- 
theless, he wears an amiable aspect, which, when 
closely viewed, immediately wins our affectiona. He 
does not make his appearance as a fictitious and an 
artfully embellished age, but as a historical 
character; so much so, that his faults appear in the 
foreground, whilst his good 
background and lie concealed to the superficial ob- 
server. Isaac is of a predominantly kimd nature, 
and therefore appears reserved, outwardly, but in- 
wardly aad really, frank.—Scuropee: As to the char 
acter of Abraham and 


ever i 
son? Perbape this affords us 
of his life and ebaracter (Krumm.)— 

the fact that he was the only 
among the patriarchs, remaining satie- 


upon Isaac (Val. Herberger 
of Isaac at a place so important re the if 
*s weil), attests his friendly relation 
.— Gathered unto his people. A 


wretched life, we shall die peacefully, and be gath- 
te ee there will be no distress, 
no misery, no tribulation, bet peace and rest. (Luther). 


CHAP. XXV. 19-84. 


SECOND SECTION. 
Jacob and Kean. 


owe 


Cuarren XXV. 19-84. 


19 And these are the generations’ [genealogies] of Isaac, Abraham’s son: Abraham 
20 begat Isaac: And Isaac was forty years old when he took Rebekah to wife, the 
daughter of Bethuel the Syrian of Padan-Aram [from Mesopotamia], the sister to Laban 
21 the Syrian. And Isaac entreated the Lord [Jehovah] for his wife, because she was 
22 barren: and the Lord was entreated of him, and Rebekah his wife conceived. And 
the children struggled together [thrast, jostled each other] within her; and she said, If s¢ be 
23 so, why am I thus?” And she went to inquire of the Lord. And the Lord said unto 
her, Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people’ shall be separated 
from thy bowels; and the one people shall be stronger than the other people; and the 
elder shall serve the younger [the greater shall serve the na 
24 And when her days to be delivered were fulfilled, behold, there were twins in her 
25 womb. And the first came out red, all over like an hairy garment;‘ and they called 
26 his name Esau [covered with hair], And after that came his brother out, and his hand 
took hold on Esau’s heel; and his name was called Jacob [heel-catcher]; and Isaac was 
27 threescore years old when she bare them. And the boys grew: and Esau was a cun- 
ning hunter [a man knowing the bunt], a man of the field [a wild rover, not an husbandman|; and 
28 Jacob was a plain® [discrest, sedate} man, dwelling in tents. And Isaac loved Esau, be- 
cause he did eat of Ass venison [game was in his mouth his favorite food]: but Rebekah loved 
Jacob. 
29 And Jacob [once] sod pottage; and Esau came from the field, and he was faint. 
30 And Esau eaid to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee [let me devour greedily], with that same red 
pottage [from the red—this red, here]; for I am faint: therefore was his name called Edom 
31, 32 [Rea]. And Jacob said, Sell me this day [en thy birthright. And Esau said, 
Behold, I am at the point to die [going to die]: and what profit shall this birthright do to 
33 me? And Jacob said, Swear to me this day; and he sware unto him: and he sold 
34 his birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentiles; and 
he did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his way: thus Esau despised Azs birthnght. 


(? Ver 19.—The Mt>im is more than genealogies, See note on ver. 4, ch. ii.—A. G.] 

(* Vor. 32.—Lit., If eo, for what this am I.—A. G.] 

{? Ver. 28.—073 and mnmae> are here used as synonymous, although there is ground for the distinction which 
the former to the nations , and tho latter to the ple of God.—A. G.) 

{* Ver. 25.—[ All over like a garment ; literally, the whole of hie es a mantle of hair.—A. G.] 


(* Ver. 27.—OF » perfect, peaceful, in his disposition, as compared with the rude, roving Esau.—A. G.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. According to Knobel we have, in the present 
narration, a3 ip ch. 26, a mixture of different records 
‘upon an Elob’ tic basis by means of the Jehovistic 


the individual patriarchs, after he has recorded the 


supplement. at is enough to say, that in our section 
the theocratic element is predominant. [Keil remarks 
that if the name of God occurs less frequently here, 
it is due partly to the historic material, which gives 
leas occasion to use this name, since Jehovah ap- 
peared more frequently to Abraham than to Isaac 
and Jacob ; and partly to the fact that the previous 
revelations of God formed titles or designations for 
the God of the Covenant, as “God of Abraham,” 
“ God of my father,” which are equivalent in signifi- 
cance with Jehovah.—A. G.] It introduces the 
election of Jacob in opposition to Esau. The order 
of the Toledoth Knobel explains thus: ‘‘ The author 


usually arranges them, in the first place, according to 
32 


general sequence of history, in order to pass over to 
a@ more special one. Delitzsch finds three ‘tran- 
sitions’ in the history of Jacob. The first reaching: 
to the departure of Jacob, ch. xxv. 19-xxviii. 9; the 
second to Jacob's departure from Laban, ch. xxxii. 1 
a section, however, in which nothing in regard to 

occurs); the third, from Jacob’s return to the. 
death of Isaac, ch. xxxv. 29. But this section, too,. 
is merely a history of Jacob, except the three verses. 
in ch. xxxv. 27-29. On the other hand it is pre- 
eminently the history of Joseph and of the rest of 
the sons of Jacob, which begins at ch. xxxvii. 2,, 
where, according to Knobel, the history of Jacob: 
should first begin. In the separate biographies we 
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-are to distin the theocratic stages of the life of 
the patriarchs, from the periods of their human 
decrepitude and decease, in which the new theocratic 

eration already becomes prominent. This history 
os four sections: Rebekah’s barrenness and Isaac's 
intercession; Rebekah’s pregnancy and the divine 
disclosure of her condition; the antithesis in the 
natare of the sons reflecting itself in the divided love 
of the parents; and Esau’s prodigality of his birth- 
right, parting with it for a meses of po In the 
second section we have the prophetic pre in the 
third and fourth the typical prelude to the entire fu- 


character ( i 

eer | appearance of Esau, seeming to fit him par- 
ticularly to be heir of Canaan); there can be no 
doubt, also, that he was repelled by traits in the early 
life of Jacob. ee eee 


to have had a feeling for those sufferings of the 
born hme ou he endured on his account 


And hence he appeared willing to make amends to 
Esau, his own firstborn, a fact to which, at least, his 
dwelling at Hagar’s well, and his brotherly union 


ture history of the antithesis between Jacob and | with Ishmael, may t. It is evident that the ar- 
Esau, Israel and Edom. dent Rebekah, by animated, energetic declara- 
2. The points of light in the life of Isaac lie in | tions (ch. xxiv. 18, 19, 25, 28, 58, 64, 65; ch. 


part back of this narrative. These are his child-like 
inquiries and his patient silence upon Moriah (ch. xxii.); 
his love to Rebekah (ch. re is brotherly commu- 
nion with Ishmael at the of Abraham, and his 
residing at the well Lahai-Roi (ch. xxv.). Here we 
now read first of his earnest interceesion on account 
of the barrenness of Rebekah; then, moreover, of 
his preference of Esau because he was fond of game. 
Somewhat later Jehovah appeared unto him at A 
provensne bim from imitating his father Abrabam 
goin t during the famine, although he 
imitates him in passing off Rebekah for his sister. 
In this, too, he differs from Abraham, that he iP 
to devote himself to agriculture (ch. xxvi. 12 e 
suffers himself, however, to be supplanted by the 
Philistines, and one well after another is taken away 
from him, until he at last retains only one, and finds 
rest at Beer-sheba, In the second appearance too 
ap xxvi. 24), his deep humility is reflected in this, that 
e preserves the promise of the blessing, receiving it 
as he does for the sake of his father Abraham. He 
now takes courage, and, as Abraham did, proclaims 
the name of the Lord, and ventures to reprove the 
conduct of Abimelech. His digging of wells, as well 
as his tilling the soil, seems to indicate a progress 
beyond Abraham. Then, too, he is willing to trans- 
mit to Esau the theocratic blessing of the birthright, 
though Esau had shortly before sorely grieved him 
by the marriage of two of the daughters of the 
Hittites. The marked antithesis between Isaac’s 
vision power, his contemplative prominence, and his 
short-sightedness in respect to the present life, as 
well as the weakness of his senses, appears moet 
strikingly in ch. xxvii. Rebekah proceeds now with 
more energy, and Isaac dismisses Jacob with his 
blessing, who returns after many years to bury his 
father. When Isaac blessed his sons his eyes had 
already become dim, yet many years before 
he died (from his one hundred and thirtieth to his 
one hundred and eightieth year). Delitzsch exagger- 
ates Isaac’s weakness as him in everything a 
mere copy of Abraham. ‘Even the wells he digs 
are those of Abraham, destroyed by the tines, 
and the names he gives to them are merely the old 
ones repewed. He is the most pa sive of the three 
patriarchs. His life flows away in a passive quiet- 
ness, and oe the entire entire half in senile tor- 
pidity (!). passive, 80 secondary, or, 80 to speak 
Fy suakieuioe rutied i the middle period in the pe- 
‘triarchal history.” We have referred to the points 
in which he does not imitate Abraham, but is himself. 
-He does not go to Egypt during the famine, as Abra- 
ham did; he the transition from a nomadic to 
and agricultural life, he digs new wells in addition 
‘to the old ones, he lives in exclusive monogamous 
“wedlock, atid even in his preference of Esau, the 


XXv. 22), formed a very significant complement to 
Igaac, confiding more in the divine declarations a to 
ber boys than did, and therefore better able to 
appreciate the deeper nature of Jacob. But when 
Isaac, through his passiveneas, fails in the perform- 
ance of his duty, the courageous woman forgets her 
vocation, and with artifice counsels Jacob to steal 
the blessing from Isasc—a ion for which 
she had to atone in not seeing again her favorite son 
after his migration. And even if Isaac was short- 
sighted respecting his nal relations in this world, 
yet the words of the b ara, eg that his spiritual 
sight of the divine promises not diminished with 
his blinded eyes. It had ita ground, moreover, in 
the very laws of the psychical antithesis that 80 
feeble in will and character, was attracted by the 
wild and powerful Esau; while the brave, energetic 
Rebekah found ter satisfaction in union with the 
gentle Jacob. the assumed zeal of her faith for 
the preservation of a pure theocracy among the patri 
archs, she too excels Isaac. We should bear in mind 
that they were Jews who relate so impartially the 
Nahoritic Rebekah’s superiority over the Abrahamic 
Isaac. [‘‘ Consenting to be laid on the altar asa 
sacrifice to God, Isaac had the stamp of submission 
early and deeply impressed on his soul. Hence, in 
the spiritual of his character, he was the man 
of patience, of acquiescence, of susceptibility, of 
obedience. His qualities were those of the son, as 
Abraham’s were those of the father. He carried out, 
but did not initiate ; he followed, but did not lead; 
he continued, but he did not commence. Accord- 
ingly the docile and patient side of the saintly charac- 
ter is now to be presented to our view.” Murpsy, 
p. 867.—A. G.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL 


1. Vers. 19-21. Rebekah’s barrenness, and 
Ieaac's intercession.—Padan-Aram.—Level, plain 
of Aram: Hosea xii. 12, it reads, field of Arama 
Ch, xlviii. 7. Padan, Mesopotamia. Keil limits 
the name to the plain of the city of Haran, 
surrounded by mountains, following the conjectures 
of Knobel, who, however, Padan-Aram 
as a specific Elohistic expression. According to 
others, Mesopotamia is divided into two parta, and 
here the Jevel country is distinguished from the moun- 
tainous region. But this does not apply to Haran. 
To one travelling from Palestine to Mesopotamia 
across the mountains, Mesopotamia is an extensive 
plain. According to ver. 26, Isaac Waited twenty 
years for offspring. This was a new trial to him, 
ee not to Abraham, who still lived. Since 
the line of the bl was to pass through Isaac, his 


intercession was upon a divine foundation in 


CHAP. XXV. 19-84. 


Jehoveh’s promise. or his wife, with reference to, 
literally before; which Lather says is to be explained 


spiritually, indicating the intensity of his prayer, 
the object before his mind.—" Entreated the 
Lord. seed of must be sought from 


Jehovah, so that it should be ed, not as the 
fruit of nature, but as the gift of divine grace.” Kriz, 
p- 191.—A. G.] a 

2. Vers. 23, 28. Rebekah's pregnancy, and the 
divine explanation of her conditton. —The Hebrew 
exoression 'XX"M" denotes a severe struggling 
with each other. Knobel will have it that this 
feature was derived from the later enmities be- 
tween the Israelites and Edomites, and quotes 
ch. iv. 14; xvi. 12; xix. 80. ‘In like manner, ac- 
cording to APoLLop., 2, 2,1, Acrisius and Proetus, two 
brothers, had already quarrelled with each other in the 
womb of their mother about the dominion.” That 
such intimations and omens caf have no real existence 
is regarded as a settled matter in the prejudices of 
this kind of criticism.—Why am I thus ?—We 
see again the character of Rebekah in this very ex- 
pressions According to Delitzsch, she was of a san- 
guine temperament: rash in her actions, and as 
easily disco We would rather regard her 
words as an ill-humored expression of a sanguine- 
choleric temperament. It does not mean: why am I 
yet living? (Delitzach, referring to ch. xxvii. 46, 
Knobel, Ken), but why am Iso? i. e., in this condi- 
tion. [Why this sore and strange straggle within me ? 
—A. G.}—To inquire of the d.—According to 
a certain Jewish Midrash, she went to Salem (so 
Knobel). According to Delitzsch, she went rather 
to Hagar’s well; at all events, to a place sacred on 
account of revelations and the worship of Jehovah. 
Luther thinks she went to Shem, others to Abraham 
or Melchizedek, just as men inquired of the prophets 
in the time of Samuel (1 Sam. ix. 9). The prophet 
nearest to her, if she had wanted one, would have 
been Isaac. The phrase “she went” no doubt 
means she retired to some quiet place, and there re- 
ceived for herself the divine revelation. For in the 
patriarchal history sacred visions determined as yet 
sacred places, nor is it different at present. [Still 
the phrase seems to imply that there was some place 
and mode of inquiring of the Lord. Perhaps, as 
Theodoret suggests, at the family altar.—A.G.] Ac 
cording to Knobel, she received the experience indi- 
cated as, in general, a sign of ill omen. Delitzsch 
thinks she saw in it the anger of Jehovah. However, 
we must not too sharply interpret her ill humor, on 
account of the mysterious, painful, and uneasy con- 
dition, and the presentiment she may have 
had of the contentions of her apres That she 
was to be a mother of twins she did not know at 
this time—Two nations.—The divine answer is a 
rhythmical oracle. (See Delitzsch.) 


o nations are in thy womb; 
a patil ead nat thy bowels shall beseparated ; 
And peeple shall be stronger than people ; 
And the elder shall serve the tae 
ordsworth.—A. G.] 


With the prophetio elevation the poetic form appears 
alao. It appears very distinctly from this oracle, 
that they would differ from the very womb of the 
mother. Since Esau’s liberation is not predicted here, 
Knobel this as a sign that the author lived at 
a time before Edom threw off the yoke of Judah. 
We know, however, how the theocratic prophecies 
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gradually enlarge. The m of this obscure’ 
revelation, clothed as it carn ie genuine form of 

prophecy, and which so greatly calmed her, she saw 

in a certain measure explained in the relations that 

had existed between Isaac and Ishmael. 

8. Vers. 24-28. The birth of the twins. The 
antithesis of thetr nature, and the divided partiali 
of the parents towards their children. — Beh 
there were twins.—The fulfilment of the oracle in 
its personal, fundamental form.—And the first 
came out red.—Of a reddish flesh color. His body, 
like a garment of skins, covered with hair, (Luxuri- 
ance of the growth of the hair.) In the word "2527 
there is an allusion to S10N, in the word "sy 
there is an allusion to ""9. “ Arab authors derive 
also the red-haired occidentals from Esau.” Knobel. 
Both marks characterize his sensual, hard nature.— 
And his hand took hold on Hsau’s heel.—Dr- 
LitzsoH : “It is not said that he held it already in 
the womb of his mother (a position of twins not 
considered ible by those who practise obstet- 
rics), but that be followed his brother with such a 
movement of his hand.” Knobel contends against 
the probability of this statement, since, according to 
a work on obstetrics by Busch, the birth of the 
second child generally occurs an hour after that of 
the first one, frequently later. The very least that 
the expression can convey is, that Jacob followed 
Esau sooner than is generally the case; upon his 
heels, and, as it were, to take hold of his heel. Since 
the fact, considered symbolically, does not speak in 
his favor; since it points out the c combatant 
who seizes his opponent unawares by the heel, and 
thus causes him to fall, there is the less ground for 
im any forgery here. The signification of the 
name “Jacob” is essentially the same with “suo 
cessor,” as Knobel conjectures. Jacob’s cunning 
seems to have been stripped from him in his life’s 
career, deceived as he had been by Laban, and even 
by his own sons, whilst there remains his holy pru- 
dence, his deeper knowledge, and his incessant look- 
ing to the divine promise.—A cunning hunter.— 
Esau developed himself according to the omen.— 
Because he did eat of his venison.—Literally, 
“was in his mouth."—And Jacob was a plain 
man.—OMn W°NX. Lurese: a pious man. Kyo- 
BEL: a blamelees man, i. e., as a shepherd. ‘ Hunt- 
ing, pursued, not for the sake of self-defence or of 
necessity, but for mere pleasure, as with Esau, the 
author regards as cosa gery: harsh and cruel, espe- 
cially when compared with the shepherd-life so 
highly esteemed by the Hebrews.” Isaac’s fond- 
ness for venison, however, cannot be fully explained 
by this. Gesenius emphasizes the antithesis of gentle 
and wild. Delitzsch explains OM, “with his whole 
heart” devoted to God and ak ar etc. Keil, 
more happily, as “a disposition ed to a domes- 
tic, quiet life.” The most obvious explanation of 
the word in this place points out a man, modest, 
correct, and sedate, in contrast with the wild, un- 
steady, roving, and proud manner of Esau’s life, 
Jacob was.m because he adhered to the costume 
of his father, and stayed near the tents.— Because 
he did eat of his venison, lit., was in his mouth. This 
weakness of the patriarch was not his only motive 
in his preference of Esau, but it is particularly men- 
tioned bere on account of the following narrative. 
In like manner, Haman was a melancholy, indolent 


man, fond of good living. 
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4. Vers, 29-34. The typical prelude of the histor- 
beal antithesis between Jacob and Heau.—Jaocob sod 
e.—A dish of lentiles, see ver. 4.—Feed 
me.—Lit., ‘‘let me swallow,” an expression for eat- 
ing greedily, md. According to Knobel, Esau, by 
reason of his iness, was not able to think of 
the name, “ lentiles,” but points them out iy See: 
words, “that Red!" At the most, “that ” 
might express his strong appetite, excited by the in- 
viting color. The addition myry oc4N is generally 
interpreted : “‘ from that same Red.” The repetition 
in the original shows that his appetite was age 
excited: ‘Let me swallow, I pray thee, some 0 
that Red, that Red there!» We question, however, 
whether he did not say rather: Feed with that Red, 
me the Red one. Thus by a rude, witty play upon 
words, he would have introduced the fact of his 


afterward having been called ‘‘the red one.” At all | p 


events his name is not to be deduced from the red 
pottage. ‘In the words %2in% and "SB above 
there is indicated a different relation of the names 
pint (red-brown) and ""3® (hairy), but the one re- 
ferring to CITN, that red, i. e., brown-yellow pot- 
tage of lentiles, go:m«l3ov, is there predominant. 
Moreover, thousands of names, e. g-, among the 
Arabs (comp. AsuLrepa’s Hist. Anieisl.), have a 
like fortuitous origin. But if any one should regard 
it as accidental that the history of nations for several 
thousand years should have been connected with a 
posse of lentiles, he will not look in vain for simi- 
occurrences in perusing the pages of Oriental 
history. [Therefore was his name called Edom. 
There is no discrepancy in ascribing the name both 
to his complexion and the color of the lentile broth. 
The propriety of a name may surely be marked by 
different circumstances. Nor is it unnatural to sup- 
pose that such occasions should occur in the course 
of life. Jacob, too, has the name given to him from 
the circumstances of his birth, here confirmed.— 
A.G.] It is scarcely necessary to say here, that 
lentiles (adas) are still a favorite dish in Egypt and 
Syria.” Delitzsch.—Sell me this day.—Knobel, 
as his manner is, regards this fact as improbable. 
He thinks the object of the narrative is to answer 
the question, how the birthright descended from 
Esau to Jacob, and thus erroneously supposes that, 
according to the Jewish view, the people of God, 
from Adam down to Isaac, had always descended 
from the line of the first-born. The text, however, 
presents to our view the contrast between Esau’s 
carnal thinking and Jacob’s believing sensibility, in 
the measure of fanatical exaggeration, and i 
to its conflict so decisive and typical for all time. 
The right of the first-born has its external and 
internal aspects, The external preference consisted 
in the headship over the brothers or the tribe (ch. 
xxvii. 29), and later also in a double portion of the 
inheritance of the father. The internal preference 
was the right of priesthood, and in the house of 
Abraham, according to the supposition thus far as- 
sumed, a share in the blessing of the promise (ch. 
xxvii. 4, 27-29). [Which included the possession 
of Onnaan and the covenant fellowship with Jeho- 
vah, and still more, the progenitorship of him in 
whom all the families of the earth were to be blessed. 
—A.G.] To acquire a rightful claim to this, was 
undoubtedly the principal aim in the bargain, as is 
seen immediately from the answer of Esau: “TI am 
at the point to die;’ and also from the fact that 


Esau appears not to have been [limited in his ex- 
eae iat per se It is to the praise of Jacob that 
reciated so highly a promise extending inte 

she hr future and referring to the invisible; the 
realization of which, moreover, though he was un- 
conscious of it, was P in his very 
being (either in his natural tion or in his eleo- 
tion). The acuteness, too, with which he discerned 
appetite, deserves no cen- 


self-will arising from his excitement in respect to the 

ight, through which he anticipates God's provi- 
dence, is all the more obvious in his cunningly avail- 
ing himself of the present opportunity. (Yet is 
must be borne in mind that he laid no 
upon Esau. He leaves him to accept or reject the 
roposal. And Esau knew well, though he did not 
value it, what the birthright i ed. His own 
words, “ what profit shall it do to me, seeing I am 


disposition, seems to regard only the pres 
ent and the things of this life, and of the things of 
this life, the visible and the sensual only. He yields 
the entire higher import of the birthright, the specific 
bleasing of Abraham, the inheritance of his posterity, 
the right and land of the covenant, for the satisfac 
tion of a moment—and that, too, near his paternal 
hearth, where he would soon have obtained a meal. 
He is therefore designated (Heb. xii. 16) as BéBmAcr, 
or profane.—Swear to me this day.—Jacob’s de- 
mand of an oath in this transaction evinces a 
ungenerous suspicion, just as the taking of the 

on the part of Esau shows a low sense of honor.— 
And rose up and went his way.—As if nothing 
happened. tance followed 2 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Rebekah’s barrenness during twenty years. 
The sons of Isaac, too, were to be asked for; they 
were to be children of faith, especially Jacob. Se 
rah’s example appears to oocur again. Similar ex- 
amples: Rachel, Hannah, Elixabeth. Even when 
not viewed in the light of the Abrahamic promise 
of the b , barrenness was in the an- 
cient Orient as a trial of special severity ; how much 
more so in this case. Srarxz: ‘ Barrenness amoug 
thé patriarchs (Hebrews) was a painful occurrence. 
It was sometimes the fruitful source of strife (Gen. 
xxx. 2); tears were shed (1 Sam. i. 7); it was cov- 
sidered a reproach (Luke i. 25); it was even held for 
a curse,” Here, however, Abraham eould from his 
own experience comfort them; he lived fifteen years 
after the birth of the children. 

2. Isaac’s intercession. It could be based upon 
God’s promise and Abraham’s experience. Jehovah 
heard him. He granted more than asked. Instead 
of one child be received two. Undoubtedly Re 
bekah sustained his intercession by her prayers. 

8. Rebekah’s pregnancy, her 
her ill-humor and alarming presentimentsa. The get- 
tle story of the hopeful maternal temperament is 
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in history. 


eften of the greatest i Isaac, 
ition, prays to Jehovah ; 


E sepa of feeling d asks 
Rebekah, after her manner : goes an 
Jehovah. Undoubtedly she herself is the prophetess 
to whom God reveals the manner and future of her 
delivery. Jehovah speaks to her. The word of 
revelation, though dark, infuses into her an earnest 
yet hopeful feeling of joy, instead of maternal sad- 
ness and despondency. Two brothers, as two na- 
tions—two nations, to contend and fight with each 
other from the very womb of the mother. The 
larger, or elder, and externally more powerful, gov- 
erned by the smaller, the younger, and apparently 
the more feeble. In these three points the antithesis 
between Ishmael and Isaac is reflected again. [The 
Apostle, Rom. ix. 12, dwells upon this as 
affording a striking illustration and proof of the 
doctrine he was then teaching. Isaac was chosen 
over Ishmael, but further still Jacob was chosen 
over Esau, though they were of the same covenant 
mother, and prior to their birth. The choice, eleo- 
tion, was of grace. —A. G.] 

4. Brothers unlike, hostile; twins even at en- 
mity, whose physiological unconscious y 
shows itself already in the womb of the mother— 
dark forebodings of life not yet existing, bearing 
witness, however, that the life of man already, in its 
coming into being, is a germinating seed of a future 
individuality. This cannot be meant to express a 
mutual hatred of the embryos. Antipathies, how- 
ever, as well as sympathies, may be manifested in 
the germinating life of man as in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. 

5. ion of prophecy and poetry appears in 
the rhythmical form of the divine declaration as it is 
laid before us. Common to both is the elevated lyrical 
temperament manifesting itself in articulate rhythm. 

6. The individuality of the twins is manifested 
immediately by corresponding signs. Esau comes 
into this world with a kind of hunter’s dreas cover- 
ing his rough-red skin; he is, and remains, Esau or 
Edom. Jacob seems to be a combatant immediate- 
ly; an artful champion, who unawares seizes his 
opponent by the heel, causing him to fall. But un- 
“der Jehovah's direction and training, Jacob, the heel- 
holding struggler, becomes Jsrae, the wrestler with 
God. In the name “ Jacob ” there is then intimated, 


comes an after-play of Nimrod. Jacob is so domes- 
tic and economical that he cooks the lentile broth 
himself. Esau appears to have inherited from Re- 
bekah the rash, sanguine temperament, but without 
her nobility of soul; from Isaac he derives a certain 
fondness of good living—at least of game. Jacob 
inherited from Isaac the quiet, contemplative man- 
ner, from Rebekah, however, a disposition for rapid, 
prudent, cunning invention. Outwardly regarded, 
Jacob on the whole resembled more the father,— 
Esau the mother. This, however, seems to be the 
very reason why Isaac preferred Esau, and Rebekah 
Jacob. The gentle Isaac, who was to transmit to 
one of his children the great promise of the future, 
even the hope of Canaan, might have considered 
Esau, not only in his character of first-born, but also 
in that of a courageous and strong hunter, more 
suitable to hold and defend Abraham’s prospects 
among the heathen, than Jacob, who was so similar 
to himself in respect to domestic life. He might, 
therefore, understand the oracle given to Rebekah 


in a sense different from that received by her; or he 
ight doubt, perhaps, its objective validity, opposed 
as it was to the customary right of succession. 
Esau’s venison exercised an influence as to his 
tion towards Reau, is proved from the text. It might 
be to him a delusive foretaste of the future conquests 
of Canaan. Esau’s frank nobility of soul is seen 
also in his promptly and zealously complying with 
the request. Rebekah confided in her oracle and 
understood her Jacob better. But even here there 
codperated that mutual power of attraction which 
lay in the two antithetical te ents. Without 
doubt, Esau, the stately hunter, moved about in his 
paternal home as a youthful lord; in which fact 
Isaac thought that he saw a sign of future power. 

7. Isaac’s taste and Eaau’s iness—the two 
prime features of a likerish deportment. The weak- 
nees of the father soon increases to the greediness 
of the son. Isaac’s contemplation and weakness as 
to his senses reminds us of similar contrasts. 

8. And Jacob sod pottage. Every human weak- 
ness has.its hour of temptation, and if we do not 
watch and pray, it will come upon us like a thief. 

9. To sell one’s birthright fora pottage of len- 
tiles: this expreasion has become the established ex- 
opti for every exchange of eternal treasures, 

onors, and hopes, for earthly, visible, and moment- 
ary pleasures. No doubt the motto: Let us eat and 
drink, etc., is an echo of Esau’s expression. Yet 
we are not at liberty to regard this moment of aban- 
donment to appetite as an instance of a frame of 
mind continual, fixed; nor can we refer the divine 
reprobation, beginning with this moment, to his 
future happiness. He was rejected relatively to the 
prerogatives of the Abrahamic birthright. Notwith- 
standing his manliness and placability, he was not 
a man who had longings for the future, and therefore 
could not be 8 patriarch among the people of the 
future (Mal. i. 8; Heb. xii. 17). Jacob, however, 
was different; he knew how to prize the promises, 
in spite of those faults of weakness and craft, from 
which God’s training purified him. 

10. Thus it stood with both children even before 
their birth. The antithesis of their lives was 
grounded in the depths of their individuality, that 
is, in the religious inclination of the one, and the 
spiritual superficiality of the other. But their very 
foundations had their ground in the divine election 
(Rom. ix. 11). The fundamental relations become 
apparent, with respect to both, in a sinful manner. 
They become apparent through the sins of both, but 
they would have appeared, too, without their sinful 
actions, by God’s providence. The question is about 
a destination, who was to be the proper bearer of 
the covenant, not about iy raga and perdition. 

11. In their next conflict Jacob’s ungenerous 
negotiation increases to fraud. Thence his subse- 
quent great sufferings and atonement. By the de- 
ception of Laban, too, as well as by that of his sons, 
must expiation be made. The bloody coat of many 
colors, sent to him by his sons, reminded him of 
Esau's coat, in which he approached his father. For 
Jacob’s opinion concerning the sufferings of his life, 
see Gen. xlvii. 9. Srarxs: Paul, in quoting these 
words, Rom. ix. 12, does not speak of an absolute 
decree to eternal life or eternal damnation. Because 
God was to establish his church among the posterity 
of Jacob, and the Messiah was to come through 
them, Esau’s posterity, if desirous of salvation, must 
turn to the worship of Jacob (John iv. 22). Upon 
the idea of election, see Lanae’s Positive Dogmatic, 
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article Ordo Salutis. [Also Tholuck, Meyer, Hodge 
on the passage Rom. ix. 11. It seems well-nigh im- 

ible to escape the conviction that the Apostle 
Ee teaches the sove choice of persons, not 
merely to the external blessings, but the internal 
and spiritual blessings of his kingdom, i. e., to salva- 
tion.—A. G.] 

12. The present prophecy respecting Jacob and 
Esau is farther developed in the blessings of Isaae 
ch. xxvii.). Thus everything was historically ful- 

ed. For Edom and Idumea, see the Bible Diction- 
aries; also respecting the prophetic declarations con- 
- cerning Edom. The prophet Obadiah represents 
Edom as a type of the anti-theocratic (anti-Christian 
conduct of false and envious brothers, This typic 
interpretation no more excludes the preaching of the 
Gospel in Idumma than similar and more definite 
representations of Babel exclude the preaching of 
Peter at Babylon. 

13. The Hebraic, i. e., the profoundest concep- 
tion of history, here comes into view again. his- 
tory develops itself from personal beginnings. The 
personal is predominant in history. 

14. The mystery of births; of the like relation 
between male and female being; of the unlike but 
natural relations between the more and less gifted, 
between noble and common; and of thé different 
roi age of natural dispositions—a reservation of God, 
in his decrees of providence. 


HOMILETICAS, AND PRACTICAL 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical. The house of a 
patriarch in its light and dark aspects: a. The di- 
vine blessing and human piety; b. human weakness 
and sin.—Different directions of the parents. Con- 
trasts of the children—tThe trials in the life of 
Isaac.—Children a blessing, an heritage of the Lord. 
—The intercession and its answer.—Isaac’s prayers, 
Rebekah’s inquiries.—Hoping mothers are to inquire 
of the Lord.—Twin brothers not always twin spirits. 
—Jacob and Esau.—The sale of the birthright fora 
pottage of lentiles—Edom’s character in respect to 
good and evil. (Saying of Lessing : N in a man 
is condemned as execrable if he only has the reputa- 
tion of honor and integrity.)}—Jacob’s sin, to human 
eyes, indissolubly connected with his higher strivings. 
—It is reserved to the chemistry of God to separate 
the dross of sin from the pure metal of a pious 
striving (Mal. iii. 8).—The experience of the pious, a 
succession of divine purifications.—Hereditary faults. 
—Jacob’s haste and eager. grasping, the sign of the 
severe expiatory penitential sorrows of his life.— 
He wished to acquire externally, what God's grace 
had put into his heart.—The first fault of Jacob a 
harbinger of the second.—Hereditary virtues and 
hereditary vices.—Divine election: 1. A predestina- 
tion of Jacob’s and Esau’s theocratic position; 2. 
no decree as to their deportment.—Esau and Jacob; 
gra frank, noble disposition without subjectiveness, 
without a desire, and even without a true sense of di- 
vine things; opposed toan enthusiastic feeling for the 
eternal, yet tainted with self-deceit and dishonesty.— 


Jacob, a man of the higher longing and hope. Esau, 
a man of sensual pleasure, regardless of the future. 


StaRKE, Cramer: The true church is never re- 
spected by the world as much as the great mass of 
the children of the flesh; we must not, therefore, 
place the bushel by the largest heap.—JB¢tbl. Tub. : 
Children are an heritage of the Lord (Ps. cxxvii. 8). 


—Hat: Isaac asks for one son and he receives two. 
—Lanex: Married people are under obligations to 
unite in prayer, especially on important occasions.— 
Notwithstanding natural causes, God, as creator, re 
serves to himself the closing and opening of the 
womb of mothers. This shows his sovereignty over 
the buman race (Jer. xxxi. 20).—. in her 
impatience, may be a type of those who, having 
been aroused by God, so that a struggle, neceszarily 
painful, takes place between spirit and flesh, soon 
become impatient.—In an unfruitful conjugal life we 
are to take comfort in this: 1. That God visited with 
barrenness holy people in former times—Sarah, 
Rachel, Elisabeth ; 2. God best knows our 
wants ; 3. we are not to render an account for chil- 
dren, etc. ; 4. to die without children takes away, ina 
certain degree, the bitterness of death; 5. the times 
are calamitous (Matt. xxiv. 19). In times of need 
we are not to consult soothsayers, but God and his 
word.—(The struggle of the flesh with the spirit in 
the new life of the new-born; Rom. vii. 22, 33)— 
Ver. 26. Gen. iii, 16.—Cramzr: Within the pale of 
the Christian Church we have different classes of peo- 
ple: Jews and heathen (John x. 16), true believers 
and hypocrites, good and evil (Matt. xiii. 47). God 
does not judge after the advantages of the flesh, of age, 
of size and other things which concern the appear 
ance.— Bibl. Wirt.: Two churches are 
here: one believing the promises of Christ; the 
other depending on a carnal advantage of antiquity 
and extent. These two bodies will never come to an 
agreement, until finally the true church, as the small 
er, will overcome the falee by the victory of her 
faith, and triumpb over her in eternal blessedness 
(1 John v. 4).—0O, children, remember what anxiety 
you have cost your mothers.—Ver. 28. Lance: The 
preference of parents for one or another of their 
children may have its natural cause, and be sanctified, 
but seldom does it keep within proper limits. Probe- 
bly Esau was more attached to his father, and Jacob 
to his mother. robably, prefers venison, not 
asa delicacy, but to make better and economical use 
of his cattle; and because wild animals are of no use 
to the husbandman, but only cause destruction to. 
him.)—Ver. 29. The simplicity of early time. Jacob 
sitting by the hearth and cooking, which is usually 
the duty of the females.—Ver. 81. The apology for 
Jacob (Luther and Calvin, indeed, approve of his 
transaetion on the ground of his right to the ae 
of the first-born by the divine promise). Thought 
first-born was highly esteemed among the patriarchs, 
Christ would not descend from one of the first-born 
(indicating that he was the true first-born, who was to 

rocure for us the right of the first-born from God). 

See, also, Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 18; Rev. 1. 5; Heb. 
xii.28.—A.G.] He claims to descend, not from Cain, 
but from Shem; not from Nahor, or Haran, but from 
Abraham; not from Ishmael, but from Isaac; not 
from Esau, but from Jacob; not from the seven 
elder sons of Jesse, but from David, and from Solo- 
mon, who was one of David’s younger sons.—{ Ver. 
27, The permission of bunting on certain conditions: 
First, that the regular vocation be not neglected; 
second, that our neighbor be not injured.)—Cramer: 
In educating children we are to pay particular at- 
tention to their dispositions, observing in what di- 
rection each one inclines, for not every one is qual 
ified for all things (Prov. xx. 11; xxii. 6).—Godlees 
men, who, for the sake of temporary things, despise 
and hazard the eternal (Phil. iii. 19). 

Gertacn: The birth of many celebrated men of 
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God, preceded by a long season of barrenness.— 
Thereby the new-born babe is to beoome not only 


more endeared to the parents, who turn their whole 
attention to it, but is e hpery 4 to be regarded by 
them as a supernatyral gift of God, and thus become 
a type of the Saviour’s birth from a virgin.— The di- 
vine : The patriarchs come into view only 
(?) in reference to their descendants, with whom 


“they are considered as constituting a unity. For 


prophecy has not been fulfilled in respect to the 
brothers as individuals.—Lisco: A frivolous con- 
tempt of an reba peta on him by God.— 
So, also, an inconsi oath (Heb. xii. 16).—An 
immoderate longing after enjoyment sacrifices the 
test for the least, the eternal for the temporal.— 
aLwer Handbuch: Abraham too rejoiced in the 
birth of these boys; he lived yet 15 years after their 
birth, and the narrative of his death and burial has 
been, for historical purposes, considered first. When 
the inherited blessing of the promise is the subject 
treated of, the mere course of nature cannot decide 
the issues, in order that all praise may be to God, and 
not to men.—Scuréper: (The Rabbins explain 
Isanc’s faithfulness to Rebekah from the fact of his 
having been offered in sacrifice to God (1 Tim. iii 2). 
Isaac, to whom the very promise was given, is placed 
after Ishmael, and Ishmael, possessing a temporal 
promise only, is put far before him. He is lord over 
other lords, counts 12 princes in his line, while 
Isaac lived alone and without any children, like a 
lifeless clod (Luther).—All the works of God been 
painfully, but they issue excellently and gloriously. 
Earthly undertakings progress rapidly, and blaze up 
like a fire made of paper, but sudden leaps seldom 
prosper (Val. Hetb.).—Every mother conceals a fu- 
ture; every maternal heart is full of prosagings. 
Her bodily pains, she interprets as spiritual es 


. that await her.—The case of Rebekah presents con- 


solation to a woman with child (Val. Herb.).—Catvin: 
Rebekah probably inquired of God in prayer.—Her 
example should teach us not to give way too much 
to sadness in distress. We are to restrain, and 
struggle with, ourselves.—Prophecy (even the hea- 
then oracles) always assumes a solemn and metrical 
style, etc. The prophet is a poet, as frequently the 
poet is a prophet.—Her resentiment did 
not deceive Re The struggle within her indi- 
cated the external and internal conflicts not only of 
her children, but even of the nations which were to 


THIRD 


descend from them.—This ver. 23 embraces all 
times ; it is the history of the world, of the church, 
and of individual hearts, enigmatically expressed. 
(Coata made of red camel’s hair were worn by poor 
people, also by prophets (Zach. xiii. 4; 2 Kings L 
8).)}—The Hebrew Admoni is also connected with 
Adam ; Esau is a son of Adam, predominantly in- 
clined to the earth and earthly a OR gpa bod- 
ily nature appears feeble everywhere; ch. xxvii. 
1,19). Buch persons are fond of choice and finer 
viands. Wherever Abraham has calves’ flesh, butter 
and milk, on special festive occasions, Isaac delights 
in venison and wine (ch. xxvii. 8, 4, 25).—In the 

os, a8 the first-born of all creatures, the signifi- 
cation of the first-born, both animal and human, has 
its true, its ultimate, and divine foundation (Ziegler). 
The father is pleased, that Esau, like Ishmael, ch. 
xxi. 2G, is a hunter, and he regards it as an 
ornament to the first-born, who is to have the gov- 
ernment (Luther), Esau becomes Edom, and there- 
fore, still the more remains Esau merely; Jacob, on 
the other hand, becomes Israel (ch, xxxii. 28).—Ja- 
cob is the man of hope. The possession that he 
greatly desires is of a higher order: hopes depend- 
ing on the birthright. He never strives after the 
lower birthright privileges. (It is doubtful, also, 
whether these were as fully developed at the time of 
Abraham as at the time of Moses).—I am at the 
point to die. Sooner or later I will have to succumb 
to the perils to which my vocation exposegme. A 
a expressed more than once by Arabic heroes 
(Tuch).—Esau’s insight into the future extended to 
his death only.—Jacob’s request that Esau should 
swear. He is as eager for the future as Esau is for 
the present.—(Lentiles, to this day, are a very fa- 
vorite dish among the Arabs, being mostly eaten in 
Palestine as a pottage. Robinson found them very 
savory, etc.).—-Want of faithful confidence in him 
who had given bim such a promise, it was this that 
made Jacob wish to assist with carnal subtilty, 
as Abraham once with carnal wisdom.—Thou shalt 
not take advantage of thy brother. For the present, 
no doubt, Jacob obscured the confidence of his 
hopes, just as Abraham, by anticipation, obscured 
his prospects.— As Ishmael had no claim for the bless- 
ings of the birthright, because tten xara odpxa, 
so Esau forfeits the blessings of his birthright, not 
because tten xara odpxa, but because inclined 
xara odpxa (Delitzsch). 


SECTION. 


Isaac in the region of Abimelech at Gerar. The manifestation of God, and confirmed promise, His 
imilation of the maxim of his father. The exposure of Rebekah. The living figure of a 
richly blessed, patient endurance. 


———2 


Cuarter XXXVI. 1-22. 


l And there was [again| a famine in the land, besides the first [previous] famine that 

was in the days of Abraham. And Isaac went unto Abimelech king of the Philistines 
2 unto Gerar. And the Lord [Jehovah] appeared unto him, and said, Go not down into 
3 Egypt; dwell in the land which I shall tell thee of: Sojourn [asa stranger] in this land, 
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and I will be with thee, and will bless thee; for unto thee, and unto thy seed, I will 
give all these countries, and I will perform [cause to stand] the oath which I sware unto 
4 Abraham thy father; And I will make thy seed to muluply as the stars of heaven, and 
will give to thy seed all these countries; and in thy seed shall all tha nations of the 
5 earth be blessed [bless themselves]; Because that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my 
charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws. 

6, 7 And Isaac dwelt in Gerar: And the men of the place asked Aim of his wife; and 
he said, She ts my sister: for he feared to say, She ts my wife; lest, said he ae he}, 
the men of the place should kill me for Rebekah; because she was fair to look upon. 

8 And it came to pass, when he had been there a long time,’ that Abimelech king of the 
Philistines looked out at a window, and saw, and behold, Isaac was sporting with 
9 Rebekah his wife. And Abimelech called Isaac, and said, Behold, of a surety [certainty] 
she ts thy wife: and how saidst thou, She ts my sister? And Isaac said unto him, 

10 Because I said [1 thought}, Lest I die for her. And Abimelech said, What ts this that 
thou hast done unto us? one of the people might lightly * have lien with thy wife, and 

11 thou shouldest have brought guiltiness upon us. And Abimelech charged all Ais people, 
saying, He that toucheth [injures] this man or his wife shall surely be put to death. 

12 Then Isaac sowed in that land, and received [found. a.¢.] in the same year an hundred- 

13 fold: and [thus] the Lord blessed him: And the man waxed great, and went forward, 

14 and grew until he became very great: For he had possession of flocks, and possession 

15 of herds, and great store of servants: and the Philistines envied him. For all the wells 

. which his father’s servants had digged in the days of Abraham his father, the Philistines 

16 had stopped them, and filled them with earth. And Abimelech said unto Isaae, Go 

) from us; for thou art much mightier than we. 

17. ~—-And Isaac departed thence, and pitched his tent in the valley Coase valley—wady.—A.G. 

18 of Gerar, and dwelt there. And Isaac digged again the wells of water, which they h 
digged in the days of Abraham his father; for the Philistines had stopped them after 
the death of Abraham: and he called their names after [ie] the names by which his 

19 father had called them. And Isaac’s servants digged in the valley [st the bottom], and 

20 found there a well of springing [living] water. And the herdmen of Gerar did strive 
with Isaac’s herdmen, saying, The water ts ours: and he called the name of the well 

21 Ezek [contention]; because they strove with him. And they digged another well, and 
strove for that also: and he called the name of it Sitnah [enmity—adversary, Satan wells]. 

22 And he removed [brakeup] from thence, and digged another well; and for that they 
strove not: and he called the name of it Rehoboth [wideroom]; and he said, For now 
the Lord hath made room for us, and we shall be fruitful in the land. ° 
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{! Ver. 8.—When the days were drawn out.—A. G.) 
{* Ver. 10.—B9B2 , Within a little ; it Jacks but little, as the Chaldee renders.—A. G.] : 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. The present chapter (xxvi.) is the only one 
devoted exclusively to traditions concernin 
The former narratives were, on the one hand, inter- 
woven with Abraham’s history, and, on the other, 
contained the beginnings of the history of Esau and 
Jacob. The section in the following chapter, but 
more fully given in the beginning of chapter xxviii. 
forms a conclusion, in which the history of Isaac and 
that of his sons are considered as one. This is fol- 
lowed by ch. xxxv. 27, like a melancholy echo ex- 
tending over Isaac’s long and isolated life, during 
which Rebekah disappears from the scene, deeply 
grieved on account of her sons. We have here a 
vivid life-picture, taken from the midst of Isaac's 
pilgrimage, and representing clearly the fact that 
Isaac's com ness and tranquillity draw after 
em pure blessings. This thought, however, per- 
vades his whole history. He submits to suffer upon 
Moriah, and thus receives a mysterious theocratic 


Isaac. | fared well. During Rebekah’s lon 


consecration as a type of Christ. He waited for his 
bride until Abraham's and Eliezer’s care procured 
one for him without his co-operation, and in this he 

barrenness he 
seeks no remedy such as Abraham did in conneetion 
with Hagar, but finally resorts to prayer, and is 
richly compensated in the bestowal of twins. During 
the famine he does not go to Egypt, but, according to 
Jehovah’s instruction, remains in and here, 
in the country of the Philistines, is most abundantly 
blessed. He receives in silence the censure of 
Abimelech for his deceptive statement respecting 
Rebekah. He is exiled, and departs from Gerar. 
He yields one well after another to the shepherds of 
the Philistines, ever receding, farther and further ; 
and yet the king of the Philistines applies to him 
for an as to a mighty prince. Finally Isaac 
knows how to reconcile himself to the strong decep- 
tion prepared for him by Rebekah and Jacob, and 
even this pliancy of temper is blessed to him, in that 
he is thereby kept in the right theocratic direction. 


His passive conduct, too, at the marriage of his sons, 

the difference betwoen the true Esau and the 
theooratic Jacob more distinct. His com and 
endurance seem infirmities; these, however, with all 
‘yveakness of temperament, are evidently supported 
by a power of the spirit and of faith. The moral 
in it is the self-restraint ee opposi- 


his own wishes, he gives up his : y purpose 


to 
bless 
oriah, that quietn 
the Lord have a glorious issue. This experience is 
upon his whole career. If we judge him 
the declarations co Rebekah at Gerar, 
he appears to be the timid imitator of his father; 


though the of his father’s maxim in this 
may be explained from hig modest, suscep- 
nature. But that he does not imitate his father 


slavishly, is seen especially from the fact of his quiet 
This is made evi- 


e naming of the wells, taken away him, has 
ae of humor, such as is peculiar to tranquil 
minds, His pleasant disposition reveals iteelf not 
only in his preference of venison, but by his peculiar 
manner of preparing, for Abimelech of Gerar, and 
his friends, a feast, even after the gentle f, and 
before he made a covenant with him on the follow- 
ing day. In his vocation, however, as patriarch, he 
shows himself a man of spirit by building an altar 
unto the Lord, and calling upon his name (ver. 25 
And while there are but two visions mentioned defi- 
nitely during his life (ver. 8, ver. 24), still there fol- 
lows a higher spiritual life, and, at the same time, 
a further devel of the Abrahamic — 
through the disposition he manifests in the blessing 
of his sons. Our section may be divided as follows: 
1. Isaac’s sojourn in the country the famine 
in consequence of an injunction of Jehovah. Re- 
newed promise (vers. 1-6); 2. Isaac’s assertion that 
Rebekah was his sister (vers. 7-1}); 8. Isaac’s pros- 
perity ; his exile from the city of , and his set- 
tlement in the valley of Gerar (vers. 12-17); 4. 
Ieaac’s apa ae he endured ie the 
tines, and its b vers, 18-22). Knobel regards 
the present chapter as a Jehovistic supplement, 
mingled with Elohistic elements. [In regard to the 
numerous points of resemblance between Isaac and 
Abrabam, Kurtz has shown (Gesch., p. 226) that 
these resemblances are not alavish imitations, but 
are marked by distinct peculiarities, and moreover, 
that these similar experiences are not accidental, but 
on the one hand, as the result of the divine provi- 
dence, they flow from the same purpose and disci- 

ine with the father and the son, and on tbe other 

, a8 far as they are the result of human choices, 

they arise from an actual resemblance in their condi- 

tion and hopes. Thus all believers in their expe- 
riences are alike and yet unlike.—A. G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. 


1. Vers. 1-6. Isaac's abode in the country.—A 
famine.—It is distinguished from the famine in the 


history of Abraham. Isaac, following the example 
of his father, was on the point of going to Egypt, 
but is arrested by divine interposition. ‘“ Isaac’s 
history commences with the same trial as the history 
of Abraham ” (Delitzsch). This frequent calamity 
of antiquity occurs once more in the history of Ja- 
cob.—Isaao went unto Abimelech.—Not the one 
mentioned ch. xx. 21 (Kimchi, Schum, etc., Del.), 
but his successor (Knobel). The same may be said 
of Phichol (ch. xxi. 22). There is here, very proba- 
bly, a different Abimelech, and with him another 
Phichol. The former is expressly called king. Upon 
this name Abimelech, as a standing title of the kings, 
compere the title to the xxxivth Ps. with 1 Sam. xxi. 
11.—Gerar.—“ The ruins of which, under the name 
of Kirbet-el-Gerfr, have been again discovered by 
Rowland, three in a southeasterly direction 
from Gaza.” Del. Isaac intends to go to Egypt, 
but according to God’s instruction, he is to remain 
in Palestine as a r.—Go not down.—lIt is 
characteristic that Abraham received the first divine 


instruction to depart, Isaac to remain. God leads 
every one according to his peculiar necessities. Even 
in nothing shall be wanting to him.—All 


these countries.—Extending the promise beyond 
ee rather all the lands of the different Ca- 
naani tribes.—A. G.]—I will be with thee.— 
A promise of help, blessing, and protection, especial- 

needed by Isaac.—I perform the oath.— 

s for the divine oath was absolutely firm, 
though, on the part of Abraham, it might have been 
obscured. But since Abraham, on his part, remained 
true to the covenant, it is renewed to the son by 
virtue of an oath, whilst in regard to the contents of 
the promise, it is even enlarged. The one land of 
Canaan is changed into many countries, the seed 
multiplied as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea-shore, becomes stars only ; and 
the blessing of the nations (ch. xxii. 18) becomes in 
his seed a voluntary blessing of the nations among 
themselves.—Beoause that Abraham.—Literally, 
for that, Abraham’s obedience is brought out conspio- 
uously through the use of the richest deuteronomio 
terms, To the commendation of obedience in general, 
follows in strict derivation: 1. the charge; 2. the 
commandments; 8. the institutions; 4. the germ of 
the Thorah in the plural, mm. [He kept the 
charge of the ial commission he had given . 
him ; epic hie his express or oceanionat 
orders; his sfatudes, his stated prescriptions graven 
on stone; his law, the doctrine of moral obli- 
gations. Munrpny, p. 874. His obedience was not 
perfect, as we know, but it was unreserved, and 
as it flows from a living faith, is thus honored of 
God.—A.G.] The motive of the promise empha- 
sizes the humility and low position of Isaac. He 
must also, however, render the obedience of faith, 
if Jehovah’s blessing is to reat upon him, and, in- 
deed, first of all, by remaining in the country. 
Abraham had to go to Egypt, Jacob must go to 
Egypt to die there, Isaac, the second patriarch, is 
not to go to Egypt at all. Notwithstanding the re- 
semblance to the promise, ch. xxii., the new here is 
unmistakable, 

2. Vers. 7-11. Isaac’s assertion respecting Re- 
bekah. In the declaration of Isaac, the event here 
resembles Abraham’s experience, both in Egypt and 
at Gerar, but as to all else, it differs entirely. With 
ic at to the declaration itaelf, it is true that Re- 
bekah was also related to Isaac, but more distantly 
than Sarah to Abraham. It is evident from the nar- 
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rative itself that Isaac is not so seriously threatened 
as Abraham, although the inquiries of the people at 
Gerar might have alarmed him. It is not by a 


punishment inflicted upon a heathen prince, who | dug. 


perhaps might have abducted the wife, but through 
the intercourse of Isaac with Rebekah that the true 
relation became known. That the Abimelech men- 
tioned in this narrative is the same person who, 
eighty years before, received Sarah into his harem, 
appears plausible to Kurtz and Delitzsch, since it 
may be taken for granted that as a man gray with 

he did not send for Rebekah and take her into 
hls harem We reject these as superficial grounds. 
The main point is, that Isaac appears in this narra- 
tive as a very cautious man, while the severe edict 
of Abimelech seems to suppose a solemn remem- 
brance in the king’s house of the former experience 
with Abraham, The oath that follows seems also to 
show that the new Abimelech avails himself of the 
pe of his father, as well as Isaac. The windows 

old times were latticed openings for the light to 
enter, as found in the East at the present day. 

8. Vers. 12-17. Jeaac’s ily and exile.— 
Then Isaao sowed.—Besid es planting treea, Abra- 
ham was yet a mere nomad. Isaac begins to pursue 
agriculture along with bis nomadic lite; and Jacob 
seems to have continued it in a larger measure (ch. 
xxxvii. 7). ‘‘ Many nomads of Arabia connect agricul- 
ture with a nomadic life (see BurknarpT: Syri 
p. 430, etc.).” Knobel. This account agrees well 
with the locality at Gerar. The soil of Gaza is very 
rich, and in Nuttar Abu Sumar, a tract northwest 
of Elysa, the Arabs now storehouses for 
their grain (see Ropixson, i. p. 291, 292). Even at 
the present time, in thoge countries (e. g., Hauran), 
the soil yields a very rich produce (BurkHarprT: 
“Syria,” p. 463). Knobel. [The hundred-fold is 
a large and very rare product, and yet Babylonia is 
said to have yielded two hundred and even three 
hundred fold. Herop., i. p. 198; Murpuy, p. 875. 
—A.G.] “The exigency of the famine induced 
Isaac to undertake agriculture, and in the very first 
year his crops yielded a hundred-fold (8"93%). The 
agriculture of Isaac indicates already a more perma- 
nent settlement in Palestine; but agricultute and the 
occupation of the nomadic life were first engaged in 
equally by the Israelites in Egypt, and it was not 
, until their return from Egypt that agriculture became 
the sie rane ae employment.” Delitzsch.—And 
the Philistines en him.—Hostilities began 
in their filling with earth the wells that Abraham 
dug at Gerar, and which therefore belonged to Isaac. 
This very act is already an indirect expulsion, for 
without wells it is not possible that Isaac should live 
a nomadic life at Gerar. [The ing of wells was 
regarded as a sort of occupancy of the land, and 
as conferring a kind of title to it; and hence per- 
mee the envy of the lrmoore G.] 
conduct was customary during wars (2 Kings fii. 25 ; 
Is. xv. 6), and the Arabs fill with earth the wells 
along the route of the pilgrims if they do not re- 
ceive the toll asked by them (TroiLto: Ortentalis 
Reisebeschreib., p. 682; Nizpuue: ‘ Arab.’ p. 862).” 
Knobel.—Go m us.—Abimelech openly vents 
his displeasure against Isaac. He banishes him from 
his city, Gerar, and from his country in the narrower 
sense.—In the valley of Gerar.—The undulating 
country Gurf-el-Gerar, through which flows a wady 
' (Rrrrzr: Erdk. xiv. p. 804). Constantine erected a 

monument in this valley (Sozom. 6, 32). 
4. Vers. 18-22. Isaac's patient behavior under 


the violation of his rights by 
wells,—. again the wells.—Behind his back 
too, the Philistines filled the wells which Abraham 
Knobel infers from verse 29 that the hostile 
conduct of the Philistines was not mentioned in the 
more ancient record! The discoveries of the wells 
(vers. 19, 21), too, must be as identica] with 
the digging again, ver. 18 !—The quarrels about the 
wells seem to be connected with views respecting 
the boundaries of Isaac's place of exile. He is 
driven further and further by them. “ Quarrels 
about watering-places and pastures are common 
among the Bedouins (see xiii. 7; Exod. ii 17; 
Burksaror: ‘Syria,’ p. 628, and ‘ Bedouins,’ p. 118) 
Among the ancient Agabs, also, severe contests arose 
about watering-places (Hamasa, i. p. 122 f. 287), 
In many regions the scarcity of water is such that 
the Bedouins rather offer milk than water as a bev- 
erage (SxETzEN, iii. p. 21).” Knobel. Isaac yields 
without any resistance; still he erects a monument 
to the injustice he suffered. The name of the second 
well, 25W, from the verb jo, brings to view an 
enmity malignant and satanic —A well of 
water.—R water (Lev. xiv. 5; etc.).—Reho- 
both (ample room).—The third well was probably situ- 
ated beyond the boundaries of Gerar ; for it is previous- 
ly said that he had removed from thence, i e., from the 
valley of Gerar. The name Rehoboth indicates that 
now by the guidance of Jehovah he had come to a 
wide, open region. Ruhaibeh, a wady, southwest 
from Elusa, and discovered by Robinson (i. 291 ff), 
together with the extended ruins of the city of the 
same name, situated upon the top of a mountain, 
remind us of this third well (Strauss: ‘Sinai and 
Golgotha,’ p. 149).” Delitzsch. Robinson also dis- 
covered further north, in a wady, what was perhaps 
the Sitnah of Isaac. Ruhaibeh is situated about 
three hours in a southerly direction from Elusa and 
about eight and a half from Beersheba, where the 
main roads leading to Gaza and Hebron separate 
from each other. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Derrzson: “This sig eb is composed 
of these seven short, special, and peculiarly colored 
narratives, which the Jehovist arranged. One par-_ 
runs through all: to show, by a special narra- 

tion of examples running through the first forty 
years of Isaac’s independent history, how even the 
2 nna oe sei andes Joona Sicesiog and 
and i under Je v) i 
tection comes Orth out of all his fearful Suberens: 
ments and ascends to still greater riches and honor.” 
His life, however, is not “the echo of the life of 
Abraham ;” but Isaac’s meekness and gentlences 
indicate rather a decisive progress, which, like his 
pure monogamy, was a type of New Testament rels- 
tions. 

2. The events related in the present section 


che | belong undoubtedly to a time when Esau had not 


reached the development of all his powers, for other- 
wise this stately and powerful hunter would scarcely 
have submitted so quietly to the infringements of 
his rights by the Philistines. 

8. The two visions which mark the life of Isaac 
are entirely in accordance with his character and his 
point of view. In the first, Jehovah addresses him: 
Go not down into Egypt; in the second: Fear not. 
The promises, however, which he receives, are fur- 
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ther developments of the Abrahamic promise. For 
Isaac, moreover, Jehovah’s promises become a divine 
oath, i, e., a confidence of faith in him built upon a 


4. The three famines occurring in the history of 
the three patriarchs constitute the fixed manifesta- 
tions of one of the great national calamities of an- 
tiquity, from which the pious have to suffer together 
with the ungodly; but in which the pious always 
experience the special care of the Lord, assuring 
them that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. 

5. Isaac’s imitation of his father in passing his 
wife for his sister, incurs the more severe censure of 
history than the same actions of Abraham, and it 
has this time for its result the gradual expulsion from 
Gerar. This ignominy, too, must have the more in- 
clined him to yield patiently to the infringements 
of his rights by the Philistines ; and thus he is again 
blessed with the freedom of a new region, so that 
the word ia fulfilled in him: Blessed are the meek; 
for they shall inherit the earth. 

6. c and Abimelech, sons of their respective 
fathers, and yet having each a peculiar character 
according to their individual and finer traits. 

4. Isaac, and the signs that appear of a willingness 
to struggle bravely for the faith, though still subject 
to his natural infirmities and obscured by them. 

8. Isaac’s energy in his agricultural undertak- 
ings and in the diligent digging of wells. 

9. The filling of the wells with earth, as taken in 
@ spiritual sense, indicates an old hatred of the Phil- 
istines towards the children of God. 

10. And thou shouldst have brought guiltiness 
us. The idea of guilt is the extension of cul- 
bility over the future of the sinner ; and frequently 
as e. & in public offences) more or lesa even to those 
around us. Participation of sin is participation in its 
corrupting and ruinous results. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To the whole chapter. How the promises of 
Abraham descend upon Isaac: 1. As the same 
promises ; 2. as newly shaped in their development 
and confirmation.—Incidents of a life of faithful 
suffering and rich with blessings, as presented in the 
history of Isaac: Isaac during the famine; in dan- 
Pa a as exposed to the jealousy of the 

ilistines ; during the exile; in the strife about the 
wells; in the visit of Abimelech; in the marriage 
of Esau.—How Isaac gradually comes out of his dif- 
ficulty: 1. From Gerar to the valley of Gerar ; ‘2. 
from the valley of Gerar to Rehoboth ; 8. from Re- 
hoboth to Beer-sheba.—Isaac as a digger of wella, a 
type also of spiritual conduct: 1. In di again 
the wells of the father that are filled with earth; 2. 
in digging new wells.—Isaac and Abimelech, or the 
sons in relation to their fathers: 1. Resemblance; 
2, difference.—The blessing of Isaac in his crops (at 
the harvest-festival).—Malignant joy, a joy most 
structive to the malignant man himself. [Wo 
worth, who finds types everywhere, says: ‘‘ Here 
also we have a type of what Christ, the pure Isaac, is 
doing in the church. The wells of ancient truth had 


been choked up by error, but Christ reopened them 
and restored them to their primitive state and called 
them by their old names,” eto., p. 115.—A. G. 
SraRke : t Moses narrates in this chapter 
appears to have happened before Esau and Jacob 
were born (see ver. 7). ore probably when they 
were about fifteen years old, after Abraham’s death. 
—A. G.] eee | the Philistines and Philistia, 
see Dictionaries.) e reason why God did not per- 
mit Isaac to go to Egypt is not given, yet it may 
have been that Isaac might experience the wonderful 
piel ed and pa care of God toward him. 
me (Calvin) assign the reason, that Isaac, because 
not as far advanced in faith as his father Abraham, 
might have been easily led astray by the idolatrous 
Egyptians (the result shows, however, that it was 
unnece this time).—J will give all these coun- 
tries. Thy descendants through Esau shall receive 
& great part of the southern countries, lying between 
Canaan and Egypt.—Ver. 5. It does not follow from 
these four terms, which were frequently used after 
the law was given upon Mt. Sinai, that Abraham al- 
ready possessed the law of Moses, as the Jews as- 
sert, Had this been the case, no doubt he would 
have transmitted it to his children. Moses, how- 
ever, chooses these expressions, which were in use 
in his time, in order to point out clearly to the peo- 
ple of Israel how Abraham had submitted himself 
entirely to the divine will and command, and ear- 
nestly abstained from everything to the contrary in 
his walk before God. To these four terms there are 
sometimes added two more, viz., rules and testimo- 
nies.—OsianDER: There are no calamities in the 
world from which even the pious do not sometimes 
suffer. The best of it, however, is that God is their 
protection and comfort (Ps. xci. 1).—We are to re- 
member the divine promises, though ancient and 
general, and apply them to ourselves.—Cramer: We 
are to abide by God’s command, for his word is a 
light unto our path (Ps. cxix. 105)—Thus God 
sometimes permits his people to stumble, that his 
care over them may become known.—To ver. 10. 
From this we see that the inhabitants of Gerar, not- 
withstan their idolatry, were still so conscien- 
tious that they considered adul a crime 80 great 
as to involve the whole land in ita punishment.— 
Cramer: Comely persons should be much more 
watchful of themselves than others.—The woods 
have ears and the fields eyes, niet ni no = , 
do anything thinking that no one sees and hears hi 
ang are be protected. (Since Isaac pos- 
sessed no property, perhaps he cultivated with the 
8 permission an unfruitful tract of land, or hired 
& piece of ground.)—It is the worst kind of jealousy 
if we repine at another’s prosperity without any 


of our own advantage. 
ae oe Tub.: God blesses his people extraordinari- 
ly in famine.—Cramer: Success creates jealousy; 
but let us not be surprised at this; it is the course 
of the world.— Ver. 17. To suffer wrong, and therein 
to exercise patience, is always better than to revenge 
oneself and do wrong.—Christian, the Holy Scrip- 


rds- | tures are also a well of living water; draw there- 


from incessantly. — Bibi. Tub.: The jealousy and 
artifice of enemies cannot prevent or restrain the 
blessing which the Lord designs for the pious. 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


Isaac in Beer-eheba, Treaty of Peace with Abimelech. 


Coarrenr XXVL 28-83. 


23, 24 And he went up from thence to Beer-sheba. And the Lord appeared unto him the 
same Fai) night, and said, I' am the God of Abraham thy father; fear not, for I am 
with thee, and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for my servant Abraham’s sake 

25 And he builded an altar there, and called upon [witnessed to] the name of the Lord, and 
pitched his tent* there: and there Isaac’s servants digged a well. 


26 


Then [aa] Abimelech went to him from Gerar, and Ahuzzath [possession, occupant ] 


one of his friends, and Phichol the chief captain [see ch. xxi. 22, commander] of his army. 
27 And Isaac said unto them, Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me [have treated me 
28 with hatred], and have sent me away from you? And they said, We saw certainly * that 

the Lord was with thee: and we said, Let there be now an oath betwixt us [on both sides}, 
29 even betwixt us and thee, and let us make a covenant with thee; That‘ thou wilt 

us no hurt, as we have not touched thee, and as we have done unto thee nothing but 


good, and have sent thee away in poe 
30, 31 Lord. And he mado them a feast, an 


thou art 
d they did eat and dnnk. And they rose up 


thus art thou] now the blessed of the 


betimes in the morning, and sware one to another: and Isaac sent them away, and they 


32 departed from him in peace. 


And it came to pass the same day, that Isaac’s servants 


came and told him concerning the well which they had digged, and said unto him, We 
33 have found water. And he called it Shebah [seven; here in its signification: oath]: therefore 
the name of the city is Beer-sheba unto this day. 


{' Ver. 24—"35N. The pronoun is emphatio—I the God, eta.—s. G.} 
(? Ver. 25.—0"5. Not the usual word for the pitching a tent, see ver. 17. The tern) may be chosen with referenco 
ence of his abode, or the increase of his family and retinue.—A. G.] 


ony eee 
3 Ver. 28.—Lit., Sceing we have seen.—A. G. 
fh Ver. 20.—Lit., If thou shalt. The usual 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL. 


To Beer-sheba.—The former residence of Abra- 
ham (ch. xxi. 83), and Isaac’s former station for his 
flocks.— The of Jehovah—A night vis- 
now enters more definitely into 
the history of the patriarchs.—The God of Abra- 
ham, thy father.—In this way Jehovah reminds 
him of the consistency of his covenant faithfulness, 
but especially of his covenant with Abraham.— 
Fear not.—This exhortation no doubt 
refers to the disposition of Isaac. Abraham needed 
such an encouragement, after having exposed himeelf 
to the revenge of the Eastern kings on account of 
his victory over them. Isaac needs it because of his 
m timid dispogition, and on account of the en- 
mity of the Philistines, by whom he was driven from 
place to place. oe his heart foreboded that 
Abimelech would yet follow him. He oconsecrates 
his prolonged sojourn at Beer-sheba by the erection 
of an altar, the establishment of a regulated worshi 
and by a fixed settlement.—Then Abimeleoh 
went to him.—By comparing this covenant act 
with that between Abraham and Abimelech of Gerar, 
the difference appears more atrikingly. Abimelech, 
in the present chapter, is accompanied not only by 
the chief captain of his army, but also by his friend, 
i.e. Ahuzzath, his private counsellor. Isaac ani- 
madverts on his hatred, but not like Abraham, on 


form of an imprecation or cath.—A. G.] 


the wells that had been taken away from him (see 
ch, xxi 25). Even in the boasting assertion of 
Abimeleoh respecting his conduct toward Isaac— 
which the facts will not sustain—we recognize, ap- 
soak another Abimelech, less noble than the 
ormer. This appears also in his demand of the im- 
precatory oath (m>x). It is also peculiar to Isaac 
that he permits a banquet, a feast of peacaas it 
were, to precede the making of the covenant. The 
same day, after the departure of Abimelech, the ser 
vants, who had commenced some time before to dig 
a new well, found water. Their message scems to 
be a new reward of blessing, immediately following 
the peaceable conduct of Isaac. Isaac names this 
well as Abraham had done the one before (ch. xxi 
81); thus the name Beersheba is given to it also. 
t is not said that this name was here given for the 
time; but as the covenant concluded was the 
renewal and confirmation of the covenant of Abra- 
ham with the previbus Abimelech, eo the name is the 
renewal and confirmation of that given by Abraham. 


Isaac, 
ple of his father in naming the well situated near it; 
since in other cases he renewed the old names of the 
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wells.—Bunxsxx: To swear, to the Hebrew, signifies, 
“to take sevenfold,” or, “to bind oneself to seven 
holy things, referring to the Aramaic idea of God as 
Lord of Seven; i. e., of the seven planets (Sun, 
Moon, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn).” 
The remembrance of the seven sacrifices or pledges 
of the oT is far more itr ana unless ay on 
pression is to be regarded as signifying a seven-fo 
degree of ordinary certainty. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Isaac’s holy elevation of soul at his return 
from the country of the Philistines to his old home, 
siden rhein by a promise and a glorious ap- 

oO 

2. The divine promise renewed; see above. 

8. Isaac at Beer-sheba. He builds an altar to the 
Lord before a tent for himself. In the establishment 
of the worship of Jehovah, in this testimony to him, 
as he calls upon his name, and in his preaching, he 
is a worthy heir of his father. 

4. Human covenants are well established, if a 
divine covenant precedes and constitutes their basis. 

5. Isaac in his yielding, his patient endurance 
and concessions, a terror to the king. 

6. Isaac’s feast of peace with Abimelech, a sign 
of his t inoffensiveness, 

7. The solemnity of the well, and on the same 
day with the feast of peace, or, the blessing of noble 
ore. abelian pref dwell in the plains (Moreh, 
- 8. ers to dwell in the plains (Mo 

Mamre), and he planted trees. prefers to re- 
side at wells, and he is fond of digging wells. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOCTIOAL 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical pha. The 
rich contents of the term: God-of A . Itde 
clares: 1. That the eternal God has made a covenant 
with us imperishable beings (Luke xx. 87, 38); 32. 
the continuity, the unity, the unchangeableness, of 
the revelation of Jehovah through all times and de- 
velopments ; 8. the transmission of the hereditary 
blessing from the believing father to the believing 
children.—How the expression, in the history of the 
patriarchs, fear not (ch. xv.1; xxvi. 24; xxviii. 15), 
goes through the whole scriptures until it reaches its 

development in the angelic message of the birth 
of Christ (Luke ii, 10), and at the morning of his 
resurrection. 

Srarke: Cramer: God always supports his 
church, and builds it everywhere (Isa. li: 6). What- 
ever a Christian undertakes, he ought to undertake 
in the name of the Lord (Col ili. 17). When a 


man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his ene 
mies to be at peace with him (Prov. xvi. 7; Gen. xxxiii. 
4).—Lawful alliances and oaths are permitted (Deut. 
vi. 18)—GertacH: At this place, remarkable, al- 
ready, during the life of A the Lord renews 
the assurance of his grace, as afterwards to Jacob 
(eb. xlvi. 1); whilst, in the consecration of individual 


‘places, he connected himself with the child-like faith 


of the patriarchs, and satisfied thte want to which it 
gave rise. 

Scuréper: The least thing we sacrifice for the 
sake of God, he repays, by giving us himself (Berl, 
Bib.). Whenever Jehovah calls himself God of 
Abrahan, Isaac, and Jacob, he shows, thereby, in 
each day’s revelation of himself to Israel, the ground 
and occasicn of the same in the revelation that 
is past—thus the new with the old, 
while presenting the grace shown to the poster 
ity, a8 a necessary consequence of that which he 
had covenanted to their fathers’ fathers, True re- 
ligion is essentially historical ; history (not fanciful 
myths) is ite foundation and limits. God is our God, 
because he has made himself our God by repeated 
acts in history. In the kingdom of God everything 
develops and progresses ; there is no past without 
a future, nor a future without a past.—Abraham re- 
ceived the promise respecting the Messiah in the 
name of all the faithful; if, now, Isaac and every 
believer be bleased for the sake of Abraham, he is 
blessed merely for the sake of the promise that was 

ven to Abraham, and, therefore, for the sake of 

ist (Roos).—Isaac is mindful of his sacerdotal 
office, as soon as he takes up his abode (Berl. Bid.). 
—The Abimelech mentioned here is more cunning 
than his father, for he pretends to Mhow nothing 
about the taking away of Isaac’s wells by his ser- 
vants (Luther).—Such is the course of the world. 
Now insolent, then mean. He who wishes to live in 
peace with it (which is true of all believers) must be 
able to bear and suffer (Roos).—The Abimelech of 
ch. xxi. uses Elohim, a word proper to him; the one 
in the present chapter, not caring much about the 
affair, says Jehovah, because he constantly heard 
Isaac make use of this divine name. He accommo- 
dates himself to the feast of Isaac, as Laban in ch. 
xxiv. (Rom. xii. 20; Jos. ix. 14; 2 Sam. iii. 20; 
Isa. xxv. 6; Luke xiv. 17.)}—The divine blessing of 
this conciliatory and humble love, did not exhaust 
itself in temporal things. Isaac contended and suf- 
fered for the sake of wells ; as to the wells which he 
soon after his arrival at Beer-sheba, it hap- 

pened on the very day he made the covenant and 
swore, etc.—The relation, of which the name Beer- 
sheba was the memorial, had ceased to exist. But 
by the repetition of the fact, the name regained its 
significance and power, and was the same as if now 
given for the first time (Hengstenberg). 


510 GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 
FIFTH SECTION. 
Isaac’s sorrow over Heau’s marriage with the daughter: of Canaan. 
: Caarrsn XXVI. 34, 35. 
34 And Esau was forty years old when he took to wife Judith [celebratea!] the daughter 


of Beeri? [heroic son f Fontanus!] the Hittite, and Bashemath [lovely, diya, fragrance, spicy | the 
35 daughter of Elon [oak-grove, strength] the Hittite: Which were a grief of mind” [a beart- 


serrow] unto Isaac and Rebekah. 


1 Ver. $4.—Beeri, of a well.—A 


-G.) 
fs Ver. 85.—The margin, lit., bi of spirit.—A. G.) 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITIOAL 


EXJsau was forty years old.—Isaac, therefore, 
according to ch. xxv. 26, was about 100 yeara—Ac- 
cording to ch. xxviii. 9, he took Mahalath as his 
third wife, together with the two mentioned here. 
These names are mostly different, as to form, from 
those of ch. xxxvi, 2, etc. The points of resemblance 
are, first, the number three; secondly, the name of 
Bashemath ; third, the designation of one of them as 
the daughter of Elon, the other as a daughter of 
Ishmael. In respect to the dissimilarities and their 
solution, see Knoprx, p. 278, on ch. xxxvi.; Dr- 
LitzscH, 505; Kur, 229.— were a 
of t.: “fa bitterness of spirit.” 
Canaanitish descent, which, in itself, was mortifying 
to Esau's parents, corresponds with the Canaanitish 
conduct. It is characteristic of Esau, héwever, that, 
without the counsel and consent of his parents, he 
took to himself two wives at once, and these, too, 
from the Canaanites, Bashemath, Ahuzzath, Maha- 
lath (ch. xxviii. 9) are Arabic forms. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Esau’s ill-assorted a continuance of 
the prodigality in the digposal of his birthright. 

2. The threefold offence: 1. Polygamy without 
any necessary inducement; 2. women of Canaaniti 


origin ; 8. without the advice, and to the displeasure 


sold eta 

8. The heart-sorrow of the parents over the mis 
alliance of the son.—How it produced an effect in 
the mind of Rebekah, different from that produced 
in the mind of Isaac, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical phs. 

Starks: Laxax: Children ought not to marry 
without the advice and consent of their parents.— 
Crauzn: Next to the perception of God's 
there is no greater grief on earth than that 
by children to their parents. —Gretach: Esau may 
be regarded as a heathen, already and before his ex- 
pulsion from the line of blessing —Catwrr Hand, : 
Took two wives. Opposed to the beautiful example 
of his father.—In addition to the trials und up 
to this time, domestic troubles are now ad It 
is very possible that this act of disobedience toward 
God and his parents, of which Esau became guilty 
by his ait matured the resolution of Rebekah, 
pega bie ae ch. sin oe aaa ans The no- 

ce respecting Esau, serves, preé y, to prepare 
for that which follows (Esau’s action). A self-attest- 
ation of his lawful expulsion from the chosen 
eration, and, at the same time, an actual warning 
Jacob.—Lamentation and grief of mind appeared 
when be was old, and had hoped that his triala were 


8 


tish | at an end (Luther). 


SIXTH SECTION. 


Ieaac’s preference for the natural first-born, and Eeau. 
Eeau's hostility to Jacob. Rebekah's preparation for the 


theocratic blessing. Keau's blessing. 


Rebekah .and Jacob steal from him the 


Hight of Jacob, and his journey with reference to @ theocratic marriage. Isaac's directions for the 
journey of Jacob, the counterpart to the dismissal of Ishmael. Keawe pretended correction of his 


ilLassorted sarriages. 


ee 


Cuarrerns XXVII.—xXX VIII, 1-9. 


1 And it came to pass, that when Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim, so that he 
could not see,’ he called Esau his eldest son, and said unto him, My son: And he eaid 
2 unto him, Behold, here am I. And he gaid, Behold, now I am old, I know not the day 
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35 
36 


37 


of my death. Now therefore take, I pray thee, thy weapons [hunting weapons], thy 
quiver, and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me some venison; And make me 
savory meat | tasty; favorite; festive dish. De Wette : dainty dish], such as I love, and bring # 
to me, that I may eat; that my soul may bless thee before I die. And Rebekah heard 
when Isaac spake to Esau his son. And Esau went to the field to hunt for venison, 
and to bring ?. | 

And Rebekah spake unto Jacob her son, saying, Behold, I heard thy father speak 
unto Esau thy brother, saying, Bring me venison, and make me savory meat, that I may 
eat, and bless thee before the Lord before my death. Now therefore, my son, obey 
my voice [xrety} according to that which I command thee. Go now to the flock 
Saatgeted and fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats; and I will make 
them savory meat for thy father, such as he loveth: And thou shalt bring ¢¢ to thy 
father, that he may eat, and that he may bless thee before his death. And Jacob said 
to Rebekah his mother, Behold, Esau my brother ts a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
man: My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a deceiver; 
and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing. And his mother said unto him, 
Upon me ée thy curse, my son: only obey my voice, and go fetch me them. And he 
went, and fetched, and brought them to his mother: and his mother made savory meat 
[dainty dish], such as his father loved. And Rebekah took goodly [costly] raiment of her 
eldest son Esau, which were with her in the house, and put them upon Jacob her 
younger son: And she put the skins of the kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon 
the smooth hee of his neck; And she gave the savory meat and the bread, which she 
had prepared, into the hand of her son Jacob. 

And he came unto his father, and said, My father: And he said, Here am I; who 
art thou, my son. And Jacob said unto his father, I am Esau thy firstborn; I have 
done according as thou badest me: arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that 
thy soul may bless me. And Isaac said unto his son, How ts ¢¢ that thou hast found 
itso quickly, my son? And he said, Because the Lord thy God brought «to me, 
And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my eon, 
whether thou de my very son Esau, or not. And Jacob went near unto Isaac his 
father; and he felt him, and said, The voice ts Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau. And he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his 
brother Esau’s hands: so he blessed him. And he said, Art thou [thou there] my very 
son Esau? And he said, lam, And he said, Bring t¢ near to me, and I will eat of 
my son’s venison, that my soul may bless thee. And he brought ¢¢ near to him, and 
he did eat: and he brought him wine, and he drank. And his father Isaac said unto 
him, Come near now, and kiss me, my son. And he came near, and kissed him: and 
he smelled the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my son 
ts as the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed: Therefore [thus] God give thee 
of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth and plenty Noe fulness} of corn and 
wine: Let people serve thee, and nations bow down to thee: be lord over thy brethren, 
and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee [thy mother’s sons shall bow]: cursed be every 
one that curseth thee, and blessed de he that blesseth thee. 

And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had made an end of blessing Jacob, and Jacob 
was yet scarce gone out from the presence of Isaac his father, that Esau his brother 
came in from his hunting. And he also had made savory meat, and brought it unto his 
father, and said unto his father, Let my father arise, and eat of his son’s venison, that 
thy soul may bless me. And [then] Isaac his father said unto him, Who art thou? 
And he said, I am thy son, thy firstborn Esau. And Isaac trembled very exceedingly 
errant plait measure], and said, Who? where ts he [who then was he | ? that 

ath taken [hunted] venison, and brought ¢¢ me, and I have eaten of all before thou 
camest, and have blessed him? yea, and he shall be blessed. And when Hsau heard 
the words of his father, he cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry, and said unto 
his father, Bless me, even me also, O my father. And he said, Thy brother came with 
subtilty, and hath taken away thy blessing. And he said, Is he not nghtly named 
heel-holder, supplanter| Jacob? for he hath supplanted me these two times: he took away 
my aeanet of the firstborn]; and, behold, now he hath taken away my blessing. 
And he said, Hast thou not reserved a blessing forme? And Isaac answered and said 
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unto Esau, Behold, I have made him thy lord, and all his brethren have I given to him 
for servants; and with corn and wine have I sustained him [heave endowed him]: and 
38 what shall I do now unto thee, my son? And Esau said unto his father, Hast thou but 
one blessing, my father? bless me, even me also, O my father. And Esau lifted up his 
39 voice and wept. And [ten] Isaac his father answered, and said unto him, Behold, thy 
dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above; 
40 And by thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy brother: and [but] it shall come 
to pass when thou shalt have the dominion [im the course of thy aorant that thou shalt 
break his yoke from off thy neck. 
41 And Esdu hated Jacob, because of the blessing wherewith his father blessed him: 
and Esau said in his heart [formed the design], The days of mourning for my [dena] father 
42 are at hand, then will I slay my brother Jacob. And these words of Esau her elder 
son were told to Rebekah: and she sent and called Jacob her younger son, and said 
unto him, Behold, thy brother Esau, as touching thee, doth comfort himself, purposing 
43 to kill thee [goes about with revenge to kill thee|." Now therefore, my son, obey my voice; 
44 and arise, flee thou to Laban my brother, to Haran; And tarry with him a few days 
45 = time], until thy brother’s fury turn away; Until thy brother’s anger turn away 
rom thee, and he forget that which thou hast done to him: then I will send, and fetch 
46 thee from thence: why should I be deprived also of you both in one day? And 
Rebekah said to Isaac, I am weary of my life, because of the daughters of Heth: if 
Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, such as these whtch are of the daughters 
of the land, what good shall my life do me [what is life to me] ? 
Ca. XXVIII. 1. And Isaac called Jacob, and blessed him, and charged him, and said unto 
2 him, Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan. Arise, go to Padan-aram 
[Mesopotamia], to tle house of Bethuel, thy mother’s father; and take thee a wife from 
3 thence of the daughters of Laban, thy mother’s brother. And God [the] Almighty 
bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, that thou mayest be [become] s 
4 multitude* of people; And give thee the blessing of Abraham, to thee and to thy seed 
with thee; that thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou art a stranger [of thy pllgrimage], 
5 which God gave unto Abraham. And Isaac sent away Jacob: and he went to Padan- 
aram unto Laban, son of Bethuel the Syrian, the brother of Rebekah, Jacob’s and 
Hsau’s mother. 
6 When Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob, and sent him away to Padan-aram, 
to take him a wife from thence; and that, as he blessed him, he gave him a charge, 
7 saying, Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan; And that Jacob obeyed 
8 his father and his mother, and was gone to Padan-aram; And Esau seeing that the 
9 daughters of Canaan pleased not Isaac his father; Then went Esau unto Ishmael, and 
took unto the wives which he had Mahalath [from roct M5m, Cceinit. Delitssch derives it from 
“Df, to be sweet] the daughter of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, the sister of Nebajoth [beight, 
nabathes |, to be his wife. 


C Ver. 1. rendere “‘when Isaac was ol a ee ee ee 
as an independent sen laying the basis for the following ve.—A. G. 
(® Ver. 42.—Comfo: or avengeth. The though 


(* Ca. XXVIII. Ver. 8.—SMp , congregation.—A. G.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARES. 


1. Knobel, without to verse 46, and not- 
withstanding the word Elohim, verse 28, 
our section as a Jehovistic narrative. We have only 
to refer to the prevailing Jehovistic reference. 
specting the origin of our narrative Knobel has given 
his opinion in a remarkable manner, e. g., he cannot 
conceive how an old man may hear well, smell well, 
and yet be unable to see! ! 
ee time. “ =e time = . hundred 
and thirty-seven years e age at which Ishmael, 
his half-brother, died, about fourteen years before; 
@ fact which, in consequence of the weakness of old 
age, may have seriously reminded him of death, 


though he did not die until forty-three years after- 

The correct determination of his age, given 

already by Luther, is based upon the following cal- 
culation: Joseph, when he stood before 

old (ch. xli. 46), and at the mig 


was thirty years 
Re- | tion of Jacob to Egypt he had reached 


age of thirty-nine; for seven years of plenty and 
two years of famine had already at that timc; 
nine years had elapsed since the elevation of Joseph 
(ch. xlv. 6). But Jacob, at that time, was a hundred 
and thirty years old (ch. xlvil. 9); Joseph, therefore, 
was born when Jacob was ninety-one years; and 
since Joseph’s birth occurred in the fourteenth 

of Jacob’s sojourn in M comp. ch, xxx. 


esopotamia 
125 with ch. xxix, 18, 21, and 27), Jacob’s flight to 


a 
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Laban happened in his seventy-seventh year, and 


The presence of Jacob, under any circum 


in the hundred and thirty-seventh year of Isaac. | stamces, would have been to him, at present, an 


Comp. Henastensera: Beitr, iii. p. 848, etc.” Keil. 

3. The present section contains the history of the 
distinction and separation of Esau and Jacob; first 
introduced by enmity after the manner of man, then 
confirmed by the divine judgment upon human sins, 
and established by the conduct of the sons. This 
narrative conducts us from the history of Isaac to 
that of Jacob. The separate members of this sec- 
tion are the following: 1. Isaac’s project; 3. Rebe- 
kah’s counter-project ; 3. Jacob’s deed and blessing ; 
4. Esau’s complaint and Esau’s blessing; 5. Esau’'s 
scheme of revenge, and Rebekah’s counter-scheme ; 
6. Jacob and Esau in the antithesis of their mar- 
tiage, or the divine decree. 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL. 


1. Vers. 14.—And his eyes were dim. 

—We construe with the Sept., since we are of the 
epinion that this circumstance is noticed as an ex- 
planation of the succeeding narrative. —Thy quiver. 
—The dat Aey., "5M (lit, hanging), has by some 
been explained incorrectly as meaning sword (Onke- 
los and others).—Savory meat.—o"s20P , deli- 
cious food. But it is rather to be taken in the sense 
of a feast than of a dainty dish. It is praiseworthy 
in Isaac to be mindful of his death so long before- 
hand. That he anticipates his last hours in this 
manner indicates not only a strong self-will, but also 
a doubt and a certain apprehension, whence he makes 
the special pretence, in order to conceal the blessing 
from Jacob and Rebekah. [Notwithstanding the 
divine utterance before the children were born, un- 
doubtedly known to him, and the careless and almost 
contemptuous disposal of his birthright by Esau, and 
Esau’s y connection with the Canaanitish wo- 
men, Isaac still gives way to his preference to Esau, 
rar ees to bestow upon him the blessing.— 
A. G. 
2. Vers. 5-17. Rebekah’s counter-project.—Unto 
Jacob her son.—Her favorite.—Two good kids 
of the goats.—The meat was to be amply provided, 
so as to represent venison.— As a ver (lit., as 
a scoffer).—* He is afraid to be treated as a acoffer 
merely, but not as an impostor, since he would have 
confessed only a mere sportive intention.” Knobel. 
It may be assumed, however, that bis conscience 
really troubled him. But from respect for his moth- 
er he does not point to the wrong itself, but to its 
hazardous consequences.—Upon me be thy ourse. 
—Rebekah’s boldness assumes here the appearance 
of the greatest rashness. This, however, vanishes 
for the most part, if we consider that she is positive- 
ly sure of the divine promise, with which, it is true, 
she wrongfully identifies her project.—Goodly 
raiment.—Even in re to dress, Esau seems to 
have taken already a higher place in the household. 
irs pag raiment reminds us of the coat of Joseph. 
—Upon his hands.— According to Tuch, the skins 
of the Eastern camel-goat (angora-goat) are here 
referred to. The black, silk-like hair of these ani- 
mals, was also used by the Romans as a substitute 
for human hair (Manrttat., xii. 46).” Keil. 

8. Vers. 18-29. Jacob's act and Jacob's blessing. 
—Who art thou, my son.—The with 
which Isaac a ed the preparation for the bless- 
‘ng must have bp e him suspicious at the very be- 


unpleasant interruption. But now he thinks that he 
hears Jacob's voice. That he does not give effect to 
this impression is shown by the perfect success of the 
deception. But perhaps an infirmity of hearing 
corresponds with his blindness.—Arise, I pray 
thee, sit and eat.—They ate not only in a sitting 
posture, but also while lying down; but the lying 
posture at a meal differed from that taken upon a 
bed or couch. It is the solemn act of ee 
moreover, which is here in question.—How is it 
that thou hast found it so quickly.—lIt is not 
only Jacob’s voice, but alao the quick execution of 
his demand, which awakens his suspicion.—And he 
blessed him.—Ver. 23. This is merely the greet- 
ing. Even after having felt his son, he is not fully 
satisfied, but once more demands the explanation 
that he is indeed Esau.—Come near now, and 
kiss me.—aAfter his partaking of the meat, Isaac 
wants still another assurance and encouragement by 
the kiss of his son—And he smelled smell 
of his raiment.—The garments of Esau were im- 
regnated with the fragrance of the fields, over 
which he roamed as a hunter. ‘‘ The scent of Leba- 
non was dis hed (Hos. xiv. 7; Song of Sol. iv. 
11).” Knobel. The directness of the form of his 
blessing is seen from the fact that the fundamental 
thought is connected with the smell of Esau’s rai- 
ment. The fragrance of the fields of Canaan, rich 
in herbs and flowers, which were promised to the 
theocratic heir, perfumed the garments of Esau, and 
this circumstance confirmed the patriarch’s prejudice. 
—And blessed him, and said —Tho words of his 
blessing are prophecies (ch. ix, 27; ch. xlix.)}—utter- 
ances of an inspired state looking into the future, 
and therefore poetic in form and expression. The 
same may be said respecting the later blessing upon 
Esau. a field which the Lord hath blessed. 
—Palestine, the land of Jehovah's blessing, a copy 
of the old, and a prototype of the new, paradise.— 
Because the country is blessed of Jehovah, he as- 
sumes that the son whose garments smell of the 
fragrance of the land is also blessed.—Therefore 
God give thee.—Ha-elohim. The choice of the. 
expression intimates a remaining doubt whether Esau 
was the chosen one of Jehovah; but it is explained! 
also by the universality of the succeeding blessing. 
[He views Ha-elohim, the personal God, but not Je- 
ovah, the God of the Covenant, as the source and’ 
iver of the blessing —A. G.]—Of the dew of 
aven.—The dew in Palestine is of the test 
importance in respect to the fruitfulness of the year 
during the dry season (ch. xlix. 25 ; Deut. xxxili. 18, 
28; Hosea xiv. 6; Sach. viii, 12)—And the fat-~ 
ness of the earth.—Knose.: “Of the fat parts 
of the earth, singly and severally.” Since the land 
promised to the sons was to be divided between Esau: 
and Jacob, the sense no doubt is: may he give to 
thee the fat part of the promised land, {. e., Canaan. 
Canaan was the chosen part of the lands of the earth 
belonging to the first-born, which were blessed with 
the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth. As 
to the fruitfalness of Canaan, see Exod. fii. 8. Com- 
pare also the Bible Dictionaries; Wier: article 
‘‘ Palestine.” The antithesis of this grant to that: 
of the Edomitic country appears distifctly, ver. 39. 
A two-fold contrast is therefore to be noticed: }. 
To Edom; 2. to the earth in general; and so we 
have 5D. But to a blessed land belong also blessed’ 
seasons, therefore plenty of corn and wine.—Let- 
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people serve thee.—To the grant of the theocratic 
country is added the grant of a theocratic, i. e., spir- 
itual and political condition of the world.—And 
nations.—Tribes of nations. Not only nations but 
tribes of nations, groups of nations, are to bow down 
to him, i.e., to do homage to him submissively. 
This promise was fulfilled typically in the time of 
David and Solomon, ultimately and completely in the 
world-sovereignty of the promise of faith—_Be Lord 
over thy brethren.— blessing was fulfilled in 
the subjection of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 14; 1 Kings xi. 
15; Ps. Ix. 8, 9).— mother’s sons.—His preju- 
dice still shows itself in the choice of this expression, 
according to which he thought to subject Jacob, the 
“mother’s” son, to Esau. be idee Mca 
that ourseth thee.—Thus Isaac bound A 
He is not able to take back the blessing he pro- 
nounced on Jacob. In this sealing of the blessing 
he afterwards rec also a divine sentence (ver. 
88). His prophetic spirit has by far his 
human prejudice. [This blessin 
elements of the blessing of Abraham, the possession 
of the land of Canaan, and a numerous offspring, 
but not distinctly the third, that all nations should 
be blessed in him and his seed. This may be in- 
cluded in the general phrase, let him that curseth 
thee be cursed, and him that blesseth thee be blessed. 
But it is only when the conviction that he had t 
his will served the purpose of God in blessing Jacob, 
that the consciousness of his patriarchal calling is 
awakencd within him, and he has strength to give 
the blessing of Abraham to the son whom he ‘had 
rejected but God had chosen (ch. xxviii. 8, 4). See 
Keil._—A. G.] 

4. Vers. 830-40. Esau’s lamentation and Eeau's 
blessing.—And Isaac trembled.—If Isaac himself 
had not intended to deceive in the matter in which 
he was deceived, or had he been filled with divine 
confidence in respect to the election of Esau, he 
would have been startled only at the deception of 
Jacob. But it is evident that he was surprised most 
at the divine decision, which therebv revealed itself, 
and convinces him of the error and sin of his at- 
tempt to forestall that decision, otherwise we should 
hear of deep indignation rather than of an extraor- 
dinary terror. hat follows, too, confirms this in- 
terpretation. He bows not so much to the deception 
practised upon him as to the fact and to the pro- 
phetic spirit which has found utterance through him. 
Avucustine: De Civitate Dei, 16, 87: “‘ Quis non hic 
maledictionem potius aret tratt, st hac non 
superna inspiratione terreno more generentur.” 
—Who? where is he ?—Yet before he has named 
Jacob, he pronounces the divine sentence : the bless- 
ing of the Lord remains with that man who received 
it—He oried with a great and bit- 
ter cry.—Heb. xii. 17.—Bleas me, even me also. 
—Esau, it is true, had a vague feeling that the ques- 
tion here was about important grants, but he did not 
understand their significance. He, therefore, thought 
the theocratic bl admitted of division, and was 

.as dependent upon lamentations and prayers as 
upon the caprice of his father—_Thy er came 
with subtilty.—With deception. Isaac now indi- 
-cates also the human error and sin, after having 
‘declared the divine judgment. But at the same time 
he declares that the question is only about one bless- 
ing, and that no stranger has been the recipient of 
this blessing, but Esau's brother.—Is not he rightly 
‘named ("371)?—Shall he get the advantage of me 


includes the two 


because he was thus inadvertently named (Jacob-= 
heel-catcher, supplanter), and because he then acted 
thus treacherously (with cunning or fraud) shall I 
acquiesce in a bleasing that was ob- 
tained _—He took away my 
of reproaching himself with his own act, his is 
filled with the wrong Jacob has done him. 
thou not a reserved for me ?—FEaau is 
aa asta in the mysterious aspect of this matter. 
to eg ies Isaac had pronounced a gratuitous 
b ae Isaac’s answer is according to the truth. 
He informs him very distinctly of his future theo- 
cratic relation to Jacob. As compared with the 
as of Jacob he had no more a blessing for 
Esau, for it is fundamentally the greatest blessing 
for him to serve Jacob.—_Hast thou but one bless- 
ing ?—Esau proceeds upon the assumption that the 
father could pronounce blessings at will. His teara, 
however, move the father’s heart, and he feels that 
his favorite son can be appeased by a sentence hav- 
ing the semblance of a blessing, and which in fact 
contains every desire of his heart. That is, he now 
understands him.—The fatness of the earth— 
The question arises whether j% is used here in a 
partitive sense ( ing to Luther’s translation and 
the Vulgate), as in the b upon Jacob, ver. 28, 
or in a privative sense (according to Tuch, Knobel, 
Kurtz, etc.). Delitzsch favors the last view: 1. The 
mountains in the northeastern part of Idumza (now 
Gebalene), were undoubtedly fertile, and therefore 
called Palestina Salutaris in the middle ages (Vox 
Ravumer, in his Palestina, p. 240, considers the 
prophecy, therefore, according to Luther’s transla- 
tion, as fulfilled). t the mountains in the western 
part of Idumma are beyond comparison the most 
dreary and sterile deserts in the world, as Seetzen 
expresses himself. 2. It is not probable that Esau’s 
and Jacob’s blessing would begia alike. 8. It is in 
contradiction with ver. 87, etc. (p. 455); Mal. i. 8. 
This last citation is quoted by Keil as proof of the 
preceding statement. [The {0 is the same in both 
cases, but in the blessing of Jacob, “after a verb of 
giving, it had a partitive sense; here, after a noun 
of place, it denotes distance, or separation, e. g., 
Prov. xx. 8." Murphy. The context seems to a 
mand this interpretation, and it is confirmed by the 
prediction, by thy sword, etc. Esau’s dw ~place 
was the very op te of the richly-blessed land of 
Canaan.—A. G.| But notwithstanding all this, the 
question arises, whether the ambiguity of the ex- 
pression is accidental, or whether it is chosen in 
relation to the excitement and weakness of Esau. 
As to the country of Edom, see Drrrrzscn, p. 455 ; 
KwosgL, p. 299; Kzrz, p. 198; also the i 
and journals of travellers.—And by thy sword. 
—This confirms the former explanation, but at the 
same time this expression corresponds with Esea's 
character and the futare of his descendanta, War, 
pillage, and robbery, are to support him in a barren 
country. ‘‘Similar to Ishmael, ch. xvi. 12, and the 
different tribes still living to-day in the old Edomitio 
country (see BorxHarpr: ‘ Syria,’ p. 826; Rirrer: 
4, xiv. p. 966, ete.).” Knobel. See Obadiah, 
ver. 8; Jer. xlix. 16. 


the roaming about of Edom in the temper and pur 
pose of a freebooter, he will ultimately shake off the 
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yoke of Jacob from his neck. This seems to be a 
promise of aa import, but the self-liberation of 
Edom from was not of long continuance, nor 
did it prove to him a true blessing. Edom was at 
first strong and independent as compared to Israel, 
slower in its development (Numb. xx. 14, eto.). Saul 
first fought against it victoriously (1 Sem. xiv. 47); 
David conquered it (2 Sam. viii. 14). Then followed 
a conspiracy under Solomon (1 Kings xi. 14), whilst 
there was an actual defection under Joram. On 

other hand, the Edomites were again subjected by 
Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 11) and 
remained dependent under Usziah and Jotham (2 
Kings xiv. 22; 2 Chron. xxvi. 2). But under Ahaz 
they liberated themselves entirely from Judah (2 
Kings xvi. 6; 2 Chron. xxviii. 17). Finally, however, 
John Hyrcanus subdued them completely, forced 
them to adopt circumcision, and incorporated them 
into the Jewish state and people (Josgruus: ‘‘Antiq.” 
xiii. 9, 1; xv. 7, 9), whilst the Jews themselves, how- 
ever, after Antipater, became subject tothe dominion of 
an Idumsan dynasty, until the downfall of their state. 

5. Esau’s scheme of revenge, and Rebekah’s 
counter-scheme (vers. 41-46).—And Eisan said in 
his heart.—Esau’s good-nature still expreeses itself 
in hia exasperation toward Jacob and in the scheme 
of rev to kill him. For he does not maliciously 
execute the thought immediately, but betrays it in 
uttered threats, and postpones it until the death of 
his father.—The days of mo ».. are at 
hand.—Not for my father, but on account of my 
father; iie., my father, weak and trembling with 
age, is soon to die.—Then, and not before, he will 
execute his Pb He does not intend to grieve 
the father, but if his mother, his brother's protec- 
tress, is grieved by the murder, that is all right, in 
his view.—These words were told.—On account 
of his frank and open disposition, Esau’s thoughts 
were soon revealed ; what he thought in his heart he 
goon uttered in words.—And called Jacob.—From 
the herds.—F'lee thou to Laban.—Rebekah en- 
courages him to this flight by saying that it will last 
but few days, i.e. a short time. But she looked 
further. She took occasion from the present danger 
to carry on the thoughts of Abraham, and to unite 
Jacob honorably in a theocratic For, 
notwithstanding all his grief of mind ari from 
Esau’s marriages, Isaac had not thought of this. But 
still she lets Isaac first express this thought. Nor is 
Isaac to be burdened with Esau’s scheme of revenge 
and Jacob’s danger, and therefore she leads him to 
her mode of reasoning by a lamentation concerning 
the daughters of Heth (ver. 46). ved also 
of you both.—Bunsen: “Of thy father and thy- 

.’ Others: “Of thyself and Esau, who is to 
die by the hand of an avenger.” But as soon as 
Eeau should become the murderer of his brother, 
he would be already lost to Rebekah. Knobel, again, 
thinks that in verse 46 the connection with the pre- 
ceding is here broken and lost, but on the contrary 
connects the passage with ch. xxvi. 84 and ch. xxviii, 
1, as found in the original text. The connection is, 
however, obvious. If Knobel thinks that the char- 
avter of Esau appears different in ch. xxviii. 6 etc., 
than in ch. xxvii. 41, that proves only that he does 
not understand properly the prevailing characteristics 
of Esau as given in Genesis, 

6. Jacob ani Heau in the antithesis of their mar- 
riage, or the divine decree (ch. xxviii. 1-9).—And 
Isaao called Jacob and bleased him.—The whole 
dismissal of Jacob shows that now he regards him 


the | tamia immediately after 


voluntarily as the real heir of the Abrahamic bless- 
. Knobel treats ch. xxviii-ch. xxxiii. as one 
section (the earlier history of Jacob), whose funda- 
mental utterances form the original text, enlarged 
and completed by Jehovistic supplements. There are 
several places in which he says contradictions to the 
original text are apparent. One such contradiction 
he artfully frames by supposing that, according to 
the original text, Jacob was already sent to Mesopo- 
Esau’s marriage, for the 
purpoee of marrying among his kindred—a supposi- 
tion based on mere fiction. As to other contradic- 
tions, see p. 238, etc.—Of the daughters of Ca- 
naan.—Now it is clear to him that this was a theo- 
cratic condition for the theocratic heir.—Of the 
daughters of Laban.—These are first mentioned 
here—And God Almighty.—By this appellation 
Jehovah called himself when he announced himself 
to Abraham as the God of miracles, who would grant 
to him a son (ch. xvii. 1). By this apellation of 
Jehovah, therefore, Isaac also wishes for Jacob a 
fruitful posterity. Theocratic children are to be 
children of blessing and of miracles, a multitude of 
people (5m), a very significant development of the 
Abrahamic blessing. [The word used to denote the 
tion or assembly of God’s people, and to 
which the Greek ecclesia answers. It denotes the 
people of God as called out and called together.— 
A. G.J—The blessing of Abraham.—He thus 
seals the fact that he now recognizes Jacob as the 
chosen heir—And Isaao sent away Jaoob (see 
Hos. xii. 18).—-When Hsau saw that Isaac.—Esau 
now first vers that his parents regard their son’s 
connection with Canaanitish women as an injudicious 
and improper marriage. He had not observed their 
earlier sorrow. Powerful impressions alone can 
bring him to understand this matter. But even this 
understanding becomes directly a misunderstanding. 
He seeks once more to gain the advantage of Jacob, 
by taking a third wife, indeed a daughter of Ishmael. 
One can almost think that he perceives an air of 
irony pervading this dry record. The irony, how- 
ever, lies in the very efforts of a low and earthly 
mind, after the glimpses of high ideals, which he 
himself does not comprehend.—To Ishmael.—lIsh- 
mael had been already dead more than twelve years ; 
it is therefore the house of Ishmael which is meant 
here.—Mahalath.—Ch. xxxvi. 2 called Bashemath. 
—The sister of Nebajoth.—As the first-born of the 
brothers he is named instead of all the others; ha 
as Miriam is always called the sister of Aaron. The 
decree of God respecting the future of the two sons, 
which again runs through the whole chapter, receives 
its complete development in this, that Jacob emi 
tes in obedience of faith accompanied with the 
theocratic blessing, to seek after the chosen bride, 
whilst Esau, with the intention of making amends 
for his neglect, betrays again his unfitness, The de- 
crees of God, however, develop themselves in and 
through human plans, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The present section connects a profound pared i 
family history from the midst of the patriarchal life, 
with a grand and sublime history of salvation. In 
respect to the former, it is the principal chapter in 
the Sid Testament, showing the vanity of mere hu- 
man plans and efforts; in respect to the latter, it 
holds the corresponding place in reference to the cer- 
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tainty of the divine election and calling, holding its 
calm and certain progress through all disturbances 
of human infatuation, folly, and sin. 

2. It is quite common, in reviewing the present 
narrative, to place Rebekah and Jacob too much 
under the shadows of sin, in comparison with Isaac. 
Isaac’s sin does not consist alone in his arbitrary de- 
termination to present Esau with the blessing of the 
theocratic birthright, although Rebekah received 
that divine sentence respecting her children, before 
their birth, and which, no doubt, she had mentioned 
to him; and although Esau had manifested already, 
by his marriage with the daughters of Heth, his 
want of the theocratic faith, and by his bartering 
with Jacob, his carnal disposition, and his contempt 
of the birthright—thus viewed, indeed, his sin ad- 
mits of palliation through several excuses. The 
clear right of the first-born seemed to oppose itself 
to the dark oracle of God, Jacob’s prudence to Esau’s 
frank and generous disposition, the quiet shepherd- 
life of Jacob to Esau’s atateliness and power, and 
on the other hand, Esau’s misalliances to Jacob's 
continued celibacy. And although Isaac may have 
been too weak to enjoy the venison obtained for him 
by Esau, yet tbe true-hearted care of the son for his 
father’s infirmity and age, is also of some import- 
ance. But the manner in which Isaac intends to 
bless Esau, places his offence in a clearer light. He 
intends to bless him solemnly in unbecoming secrecy, 
without the knowledge of Rebekah and Jacob, or 
of his house. The preparation’ of the venison is 
scarcely to be regarded as if he was to be inspired 
for the blessing by the eating of this “dainty dish,” 
or of this token of filial affection. This preparation, 
at least, in its main point of view, is an excuse to 
gain time and place for the secret act. In this point 
of view, the act of Rebekah appears in a different 
light. It is a woman's shrewdness that crosses the 
shrewdly calculated project of Isaac. He is caught 
in the net of his own sinful prudence. <A want of 
divine confidence may be recognized through all his 
actions. It is no real presentiment of death that 
urges him now to bless Esau. But he now antici- 
pates his closing hours and Jehovah's decision, be- 
_ cause he wishes to put an end to his inward uncer- 
taintv which annoyed him. Just as Abraham antici- 

ted the divine decision in his connection with 

agar, 60 Isaac, in his eager and hearty performance 
of an act belonging to his last days, while he lived 
yet many years. ith this, therefore, is also con- 
nected the improper combination of the act of bless- 
ing with the meal, as well as the uneasy apprehension 
lest he should be interrupted in his plan (see ver. 18), 
and a suspicious and strained tation which was 
not at first caused by the voiceof Jacob. Rebekah, 
however, has so far the advantage of him that she, 
in her deception, has the divine assurance that Jacob 
was the heir, while Isaac, in his preceding secrecy, 
has, on his side, only human descent and his human 
reason without any inward, spiritual certainty. But 
Rebekah’s sin consists in thinking that she must save 
the divine election of Jacob by means of human de- 
ception and a so-called white-lie. Isaac, at that crit- 
ical moment, would have been far less able to pro- 
nounce the blessing of Abraham upon Esau, than 
afterward Balaam, standing far below him, could 
have cursed the people of Israel at the critical mo- 
ment of its history. For the words of the spirit and 
of the promise are never left to human ce. 
Rebekah, therefore, sinned against Isaac through a 
want of candor, just as Isaac before had sinned 
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against Rebekah through a like defect. The divine 
decree would also have been fulfilled without her aa- 
sistance, if she had had the necessary measure of 
faith. Of course, when compared with Isaac’s fata: 
error, Rebekah was right. Though she deceived 
him greatly, misled ber favorite son, and alienated 
Esau from her, there was yet something saving in her 
action according to her intentions, even for Isaac 
himself and for both her sons. For to Esau the 
most comprehensive blessing might have become 
only a curse. He was not fitted for it. Just as Re- 
bekah thinks to oppose cunning to cunning in order 
to save the divine bleasing through Isaac, and thus 
secure a heavenly right, so also Jacob secures a hu 
man ee in buying of Esau the right of the first- 
born. But now the ic consequences of the first 
officious anticipation, which Isaac incurred, as well as 
that of the second, of which Rebekah becomes guil- 
ty, were soon to appear. 

8. The tragic consequences of the hasty conduct 
aud the mutual deceptions in the family of Isaac. 
Esau threatens to become a fratricide, and this threat 
repeats itself in the conduct of Joseph’s brothers, 
who also believed that they saw in Joseph a brother 
unjustly preferred, and came very near killing him. 
Jacob must become a fugitive for many a long year, 
and perhaps yield up to Esau the external inheritance 
for the most part or entirely. The patriarchal dig- 
nity of Isaac is obscured, Rebekah is obliged to send 
her favorite son abroad, and perhaps never see him 

The bold expression: ‘Upon me be thy 
curse,” may be regarded as having a bright side; 
for she, as a protectress of Jacob’s blessing, always 
enjoys a share in his blessing. But the sinful ele- 
ment in it was the wrong application of her assur- 
ance of faith to the act of deception, which she her 
self undertook, and to which she persuaded Jacob ; 
and for which she must atone, perhaps, by many a 
long year of melancholy solitude and through the 
joylessness which immediately spread itself over the 
family affairs of the household. 

4, With all this, however, Isaac was kept from a 
grave offence, and the true relation of things secured 
by the pretended necessity for her prevarication. 
Through this catastrophe Isaac came to a full under- 
standing of the divine decree, Esau attained the full- 
est development of his peculiar characteristics, and 
Jacob was directed to his journey of faith, and to 
his marriage, without which the promise could not 
even be fulfilled in him. 

5. Isaac’s blindness. That the eyes of this re- 
cluse and contemplative man were obscured and 
closed at an early is a fact which occurs in many 
a similar character since the time of “ blind Homer” 
and blind Tiresias, Isaac had not exercised his eye 
in hunting as Esau. The weakness of his age first 
settles in that organ which he so constantly neglected. 
With this was connected his weakness in judg 
ing individual and personal relations. He was con- 
scious of an honest wish and will in his conduct with 
Esau, and his secrecy in the case, as well as the pre- 
caution at Gerfr, was connected with his retiring, 
peace-loving disposition. Leaving this out of view, 
he was an honest, well-meaning person (see ver. 37, 
and ch. xxvi. 27). His developed faith in the prom- 
ise, however, reveals itself in his power or fitness 
for the vision, and his words of blessing. 

6. Rebekah obviously disappears from the stage 
as a grand or conspicuous character; grand in her 
prudence, magnanimity, and her theocratic zeal of 
faith. ler zeal of faith had a mixture of fanatic 
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exaggeration, and in this view she is the grand 
mother of Simeon and Levi (ch. xxxviii.). 

7. It must be especially noticed that Jacob re- 
mained single far beyond the age of Isaac. He 
eeems to have expected a hint from Isaac, just as 
Isaac was married through the care of Abraham. 
The fact bears witness to a deep, quiet disposition, 
which was only developed to a full power by extraor- 
dinary circumstances. He proves, again, by his ac- 
tions, that he is a Jacob, ie, heel-catcher, sup- 
planter. He does not refuse to comply with the plan 
of the mother from any conscientious scruples, but 
*om motives of fear and prudence. And how ably 


id firmly he carries through his task, though his 
false confidence seems at last to die upon his lips 


with the brief "38, ver. 24! But however greatly 
he erred, he held a proper estimate of the blessing, 
for the security of which he thought he had a right 
to make use of prevarication ; and this blessing did 
not consist in earthly glory, a fact which is decisive 
as to his theocratic character. Esau, on the other 
hand, scarcely seems to have any conception of the 
real contents of the Abrahamic blessing. The pro- 
found agitation of those who surrounded him, gives 
him the impression that this must be a thing of in- 
estimable worth. Every one of his utterances proves a 
misunderstanding. Esau’s misunderstandings, how- 
ever, are of a constant significance, showing in what 
light mere men of the world regard the thingsof the 
kingdom of God. Even his exertion to mend his im- 
proper marriage relations eventuates in another error. 
8. Isaac's blessing. In the solemn form of the bleas- 
ing, the dew of heaven is connected with the fatness 
of the earth in a symbolic sense, and the idea of the 
theocratic kingdom, the dominion of the seed of 
blessing first appears here. In the parting blessing 
upon Jacob, the term 5mmp indicatesa great develop- 
ment of the Abrahamic blessing.—Ranxe : Abraham, 
no doubt, saw, in the light of Jehovah’s promises, on 
to the goal of his own election and that of his seed, 
but with regard to the chosen people, however, his 
rophetic vision extended only to the exodus from 
Egypt and to the possession of Canaan. Isaac’s prophe- 
cy already extends farther into Israel’s history, reach- 
ing down to the subjugation and restoration of Esau. 
9. The peg fveaduasty upon Esau seems to 
be a prophecy of his future, clothed in the form of a 
blessing, in which his character is clearly announced. 
It contains a recognition of bravery, of a passion for 
liberty, and the courage of a hunter—The Idumzans 
were a warlike people. 

10. When, therefore, Isaac speaks in the spirit, 
about his sons, he well knew their characters (Heb. 
xi. 20). The prop&etic blessing will surely be ac- 
complished ; but not by the force of a magical effi- 
cacy ; a8 Knobel says: “ A divine word uttered, is a 
power which infallibly and unchangeably secures 
what the word indicates. The word of God can 
never be ineffectual (comp, ch. ix. 18; Numb. xxii. 
6; 2 Kings ii, 24; Is. ix. 7)."—The word of a pro- 
phetic spirit rests upon the insight of the spirit into 
the profound fundamental principles of the present, 
in which the future, according to its main features, 
reflects itself, or exhibits itself, beforehand. 

11. The high-souled Esau acted dishonestly in 
sa Sg he was not mindful of the oath by which 
ne sold to Jacob the birthright ; and just as Re- 
by that of Isaac, 


bekah might excuse her capa ; 
onest conduct by 


so Jacob might excuse his dis 
pleading Esau’s dishonesty. 


12. The application of the proverb, “ The end 
justifies the means,” to Jacob’s conduct, is appar- 
ently not allowable. The possible mental reserva- 
tion in Jacob’s lie, may assume the following form: 
1. I am Esau, i. ec, the (real) hairy one, and thy 


(lawful) first-born. But even in this case the mental 


reservation of Jacob is as different from that of the 
Jesuits, as heaven from earth. 2. Thy God brought 
the venison to me; i. e., the God who has led thee 
wills that I should be blessed. 

13. However plausible may be the deceit, through 
the divine truth some circumstance will remain 
unnoticed, and become a traitor. Jacob had rot 
considered that his voice was not that of Esau. It 
nearly betrayed him. The expression: “The vcise 
is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau,” 
has become a proverb in cases where words and 
deeds do not correspond. 

14. The first appearance of the kiss in this nar- 
rative presents this symbol of ancient love to our view 
in both its aspects. The kiss of Christian brother- 
hood and the kiss of Judas are here enclosed in one. 

15. Just as the heavens constituted the | 
symbol of the divine promise for Abraham, so the 
blooming, fragrant, and fruitful fields are the symbol 
to Isaac. In this also may be seen and employed 
the antithesis between the first, who dwelt under the 
rustling oaks, and of the other, who sat by the side 
of springing fountains. The symbol of promise de- 
scends from heaven to earth. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical pa phs. Upon 
the whole the present narrative is both a patriarchal 
family picture and a religious picture of history. 
—Domestic life and domestic sorrow in Isaac’s house. 
—In the homes of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.—The blind Isaac: 1. Blind in two re- 
spects; and 2. yet a clear-sighted prophet.—How 
Isaac blesses his sons: 1. How he intends to bless 
them; 2. how he is constratned to bless them.—Hu- 
man guilt and divine grace in Isaac’s house: 1. The 
guilt ; Isaac and Rebekah anticipate divine provi- 
dence. They deceive each other. Esau is led to 
forget his bargain with Jacob; Jacob is induced to 
deceive his father. Yet the guilt of all is diminished 
because they thought that they must help the right 
with falsehood. Feau obeys the father, Jacob obeys 
the mother. Isaac rests upon the birthright, Re- 
bekah upon the divine oracle. 2. God’s grace turns 
everything to the best, in conformity to divine truth, 
but with the condition that all must repent of their 
sins.—The i of the hereditary curse in the light 
of the hereditary blessing, which ministers: 1. 
How the curse obscures the blessing; 2. how the 
blessing overcomes the curse.—The characteristics 
mentioned in our narrative viewed in their contrasts : 
1. Isaac and Rebekah; 2. Jacob and Esau; 3. Isaac 
and Jacob; 4. Isaac and Esau; 5. Rebekah and 
Esau; 6. Rebekah and Jacob.—The oe of a 
theocratic disposition purified and raised to the pru- 
dence of the ecclesiastical spirit.—God’s election ia 
sure: 1. In the heights of heaven; 2. in the depths 
of human hearts; 8. in the providence of grace ; 
4. in the course of history.—The clear stream of the 
divine government runs through all human errors, 
and that: 1. For salvation to believers; 2. for judg- 


ment to unbelievers. 
To Section First, vers. 1-4. Iseaac’s infirmity of 
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age, and his faith: 1. In what manner the infirmity 
of age obscured his faith; 2 how faith breaks 
through the infirmities of age.—Isaac’s blindness. 
—The sufferings of old age.—The thought of death: 
1. Though beneficial in itself; 2. may yet be prema- 
ture.—The hasty making of wills—We must not 


anticipate God.—Not act in uncertainty of heart.— | i 


The preference of the parents for the children dif- 
ferent in character from themselves.—The connection 
of bunting and the enjoyment of its fruits, with the 
divine blessing of promise: 1. Incomprehensible as 
a union of the most diverse things; 2. comprehen- 
sible as a device of human prudence; 8. made fruit- 
less by the interference of another spirit.—Isaac’s 
secrecy thwarted by Rebekah’s cunning device.— 
Human right and divine law in conflict with each 
other.—Isaac’s right and wrong view, and conduct. 

StaRKE: It is a great blessing of God, if he pre- 
serves our sight not only in youth, but also in old 
age (Deut. xxxiv. 7).—Cramzr: A blind man, a poor 
man (Tob. v. 12).—Old age itself is a sickness (2 
Sam. xix. 85).—If you are deprived of the eyes of 
your body, see that yeu do not lose the eye of faith 

Ps. xxxix. 5, 6).—A Christian ought to do nothi 

m passion, but to judge only by the word o 
God.— Bibl. Tub. : Parente are to bless their children 
before they die; but the blessing must be conformed 
to the divine will (ch. xlviii. 5), Doubtleas Jacob, 
taught by Isaac’s error, learned to bless his children 
better; i. e., in a less restricted manner.—(The Rab- 
bins assert that Jacob desired venison before his pro- 
nouncing the blessing, because it was customary that 
the son about to receive the blessing should perform 
some special act of love to his father.)—OsianpER : 
It is probable that Isaac demanded something better 
than ordinary, because this was to be also a peculiar 
day. Toalla ce it was a divine providence 
through which Jacob gains time to obtain and bear 
away the blessing before him.—Scuréper: Contem- 
eority men like Isaac easily undermine their 

ealth (?).—Experience teaches us that natures like 
that of Isaac are more exposed to blindness than 
others. Shut in entirely from the external world, 
their eyes are soon entirely closed to it.—The son, by 
some embodiment of his filial love, shows himself as 
" gon, in order that the father on his part also, may, 
through the act of blessing, show himself to be a 
father.—Love looks for love.—Thus the blessing may 
be considered not so much as belonging to the priv- 
lege of the first-born, but rather as constituting a 
rightful claim to these privileges. 

Section Second, vers. 18-17. Rebekah’s counter- 
scheme opposed to Isaac’s scheme.—Rebekah’s 
right and wrong thought and conduct—Rebekah 
protectress of the right of Jacob’s election opposed 
to Isaac the elect.—Jacob’s persuasion: 1. The 
mother’s faith and her wrong view of it—The faith 
of the son and his erroneous view.—Jacob’s doubt 
and Rebekah’s confidence.—The defect in his hesita- 
tion (it was not a fear of sin, but a fear of the evil 
consequences).—The defect in the confidence (not in 
the certainty itself, but its application)—The cun- 
ning mother and the cunning son.—Both too cun- 
ning in this case.—Their sufferings for it —God’s 
commandment is of more weight than the parental 
authority, than al] human commands generally. 

Starke: Some commentators are very severe upon 
Rebekah (Saurix, Discours XXVHI; others on the 
contrary (Calvin and others), praise her faith, her 
cunning, her righteousness (because Egau as a bold 
seoffer, had sold his birthright), her fear of God 


(abhorrence of the Canaanitish nature). (We must 
add, however, that Calvin also marks 
which Rebekah uses as evil.)—Rebekah, truly, had 
acted in a human way, striving by unlawful means 
trt: If the Word ot 


to God, who knows what means to use, and how 
and when to fulfil his word.— Bibl. 75: God makes 
even the errors of the pious to work good, if thei 
heart is sincere and upright; yet we are not to imi- 
tate their errors. 

Grriaca: Though staining greatly, as she did 
the divine promise by her deception, yet at the sam 
time her excellent faith shines out through the his 
tory. She did not fear to arouse the brother's 
deadly hatred against Jacob, to bring ber favorite son © 
Spa lias lap elas oa ap ra te her husband 
against her, because the inheritance promised by 
God stood before her, and she knew God had 
promised it to Jacob. (Calvin).—Scpréprr: (MI- 
CHARBLIG@: The kids of the goats can be p in 
such a way as to taste like venison.) Isaac now abides 
by the rule, but Rebekah insists upon an are: iene 
Luther).—The premature grasping bargain of Jacob 

ch. xxv. 29, etc.,) is the reason that God is here 
anticipated again by Rebekah, and Jacob’s sinful 
cunning, 80 that the in again turns out badly.— 
Inuther, holding that the law is annulled by God 
himself, concludes: Where there is no law, there is 
no t ion, therefore, she has not sinned (! ?}— 
Both (sons) were already 77 years old. The fact, 
that Jacob, at such an age, was still under maternal 
control, was grounded gra ah Re his individuality 
(ch. xxv. 27), as well as in the congeniality which 
existed between Jacob and his mother. Esau, sure- 
ly, was passed from under Rebekah’s control already 
at the age of ten years. 

Section Third, vers. 18-29. Isaac’s bleasi 

n Jacob: 1. In its human aspect; 2. in its di- 
vine aspect—The divine providence controlling 
Isaac’s plan: Abraham, Isaac and Esau.—Jacob, in 
Esau's garments, betrayed by bis voice: 1. Almost 
betrayed immediately; 2. afterwards clearly betray- 
ed.—lIsaac’s solicitude, or all care in the service of 
sin and error gains nothing.—Jacob’s examination. 
—The voice is Jacob’s voice, the hands are Esau's 
hands,—lIsaac’s blessing: 1. According to its exter 
nal and its typical significance; 2. in its relation to 
Abraham’s promise and the bleasing of Jacob.—lIts 
new thoughts: the holy sovereignty, the gathering 
of a holy people, the germ of the announcement of a 
holy kingdom. Isaac’s inheritance : a kingdom ofna- 
tions, a church of nations.—The fulfilment of the bles- 
sing : 1, In an external or typical sense : David's king- 
dom; 2. in a spiritual sense: the kingdom of Chrizt. 

Starke: Jacob, perhaps, thought with a contrite 
heart of the abuse of strange raiment, when the 
bloody coat of Joseph was shown to him. To say 
nothing of the cross caused by children, which, no 
doubt, is the most severe cross to pious parents iu 
this world, and with which the pious Jacob often 
met (Dinah’s rape, Benjamin’s difficult birth, Sim 
eon’s and Levi's bloody weapons, Reuben’s incest, 
Joseph's history, Judah’s history, ch. xxxviii., et>.). 
For Jacob sinned: 1. In speaking contrary to the 
truth, and twice passing hi for Esau; 2. io 
really practising fraud by means of strange raiment 
and false pretences; 8. in his abuse of the name ol 
God (ver. 20); 4. in taking advantage of his father's 
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weaknesa.— Yet God bore with his errors, like 
Taaac, eto. 

Ver. 26: a collection of different places in which 
we read of a kiss or kisses (see Concordance).—That 
this uttered blessing is to be received not only ac- 
cording to the letter, but also in a deeper, secret 
sense, is apparent from Hebr. xi. 20, where Paul 
gays: that by faith Isaac blessed his son, of which 
faith the Messiah was the theme. 

Grecacn: The goal and central point of this 

ing is the word: be lord over thy brethren. 
For this implies that he was to be the bearer of the 
blessing, while the others should only have a 
share in his ngs > at Boar Earthly blessing 
(Deut. xxxiii. 28).—Oursed be, etc. He who 
loves the friends of God, loves God himself; be who 
hates them, hates him; they are the apple of his 
eye.—CaLwer Handbuch: The more pleasant the 
ce of the flowers and herbs of the field, the 

richer is the blessing. Earthly blessings are a sym- 
bol and pl to the father of divine —Power 
and sway: The people blessed of the Lord must 
stand at the head of nations, in order to impart a 
ble-sing to oll—Isaac, much against his will, blesses 
him whom Jehovah designs to bless.—Scuréprr: 
Ah, the voice, the voice (of Jacob)! I should have 
dropped the dish and run away (Luther).—Thus also 
the servants of God sow the seed redemption 
among men, not knowing where and how it is to 
bring fruits. God does not limit the authority 
Franted to them by other knowledge and wisdom. 


virtue and efficacy of the sacraments by no | sins, 


means depend, as the Papists think, upon the inten- 
tion of the person who administers them (CaLvim).— 
(Esau’s goodly raiment: Jewish tradition holds these 
to be the same made by God himself for the first 
parents (ch. iii, 21), and it attributes to the person 
wearing them the power even of taming wild beasta. 
—The inhabitants of South Asia are accustomed 
to scent their garments in different ways. By 
means of fragrant oils extracted from spices, etc. 
(Michaelis).—Smell of a field. Herodotus says, All 
Arabia exhales fragrant odors.)—Thus he wished 
that the land of Canaan should be to them a pattern 
and pledge of the heavenly inheritance en har 
Dew, corn, wine, are symbols ef the blessings of 
the or, eg of grace and glory (Ramb.).— 
curseth thee, Here it is made known, that the true 
church is to exist among the descendants of Jacob. 
The three different members of the blessing contain 
the three prerogatives of the first-born: 1. The 
double inheritance. Canaan was twice as and 
fruitful as the country of the Edomites; 2. the do- 
minion over his brethren; 8. the priesthood which 
walks with blessings, and finally passes over to 
Christ, the source of all blessing (Rambach).— 
Luther calls the first part of the blessing: the food 
of the body, the daily bread; the second part: the 
secular government; the third part: the spiritual 
priesthood, and places in this last part the dear and 
sacred cross, and at the same time also, the victory 
in and with the cross. In Christ, the true Israel of 
all times, rules the people and nations. 

To Section Fourth, vers. 30-40. Esau comes too 
late: 1. Because he wished to obtain the divine 
blessing of promise by hunting (by running and 
striving, etc.) (Rom. ix. 16); 2. he wished to gain it, 
after he had sold it; 3. he wished to acquire it, 
without comprehending its significance; and, 4. 
without its being intended for him by the divine 
deeree, and any fitness of mind for it.—Isaac’s trem- 


bling and terror are an indication that his eyes are 
opened, because he sees the finger of God and not 
the hand of man.—Esau’s lamentation opposed to his 
father’s firmness: 1. A passion instead of godly 
sorrow; 2%. connected with the illusion that holy 
things may be treated arbitrarily ; 8. referring to the 
external detriment but not to the internal loss.— 
Esau’s misunderstanding a type of the misunder 
standing of the worldly-minded in regard to divine 
things: 1. That tbe plan of divine salvation was the 
work of man; 2, the blessing of salvation was a 
matter of human caprice; 3, that the kingdom of 
God was an external affair.—Esau’s blessing the 
type: 1. Of his character; 2. of his choice: 8. of 
his apparent satisfaction.—Here Isaac and Esau are 
now for the first time opposed to each other in their 
complete antithesis: Isaac in his propbetic greatness 
and clearness opposed to Esau in his sad and carnal] 
indiscretion and passionate conduct. 

Starke: Ver. 30. Divine providence is here at 
work.—Ver. 83. This ex ly great amazement 
came from God.—Cramer: God rules and determines 
the time; the clockwork is in bis hands, he can pro- 
long it, and he can shorten it, according to his plea- 
sure, and if he governs anything, he knows how to 
arrange time and circumstances, and the men who 
live in that time, in such a way that they do not ap- 
pear before or after he wishes them to come. i 
tian, commend to him, therefore, thy affairs (Ps. 
xxxi, 17; Gal. iv, 4).—HaLi: God knows both time 
and means to call back his people, to obviate their 
and to correct their errors (Heb. xii. 17).— 
Lange: Isaac did not approve of the manner and 
means, but the event itself he considers as irrev- 
ocable, as soon as he that God, on 
account of the unfitness of Esau, has so arranged it. 
While, therefore, we do not ascribe to God any active 
wor, of evil, we concede that, by his wisdom, he 
knows how to control the errors of men, especially 
of believers, to a good purpose.—Ver. 36. Thus in- 
solent sinners roll the blame upon others.—Ver. 87. 
The word ‘‘ Lord” is rendered remarkably prominent, 
since it appears only here and ver. 29. Just as if, 
out of Jacob’s loins alone would come the mightiest 
and most powerful lords, princes, and kings, espe- 
cially the strong and mighty Messiah.— Hat : Tears 
flowing from revenge, jealousy, carnal appetites, and 
worldly cares, cause death (2 Cor. vii. 10). God’s 
word remains forever, and never falls to the ground. 
—Catwer Handbuch: Ver. 86. And still Esau had 
sold it—He lamented the misfortune only, not his 
carelessness; he regretted only the earthly in the 
blessing, but not the grace. 

Scuréver: Then cried he a great ery, great and 
bitter exceedingly. This is the perfectly (?) natural, 
unrestrained outbreaking of a natural man, to whom, 
because he lives only for the present, every ground 
gives way beneath his feet when the present is lost. 

To Isaae’s explanation that the blessing was gone. 
Here also a heroic cast is given to the quiet, retiring, 
and often unobserved love.—The aged, feeble, and 
infirm Isaac celebrates upon his couch a similar 
triumph of love, just as the faith of his father tri- 
umphed upon Mt. Moriah, ete. (i. e., he sacrifices to 
the Lord his preference for Esau).—The world to- 
day still preserves the same mode of thinking; it 
sells the blessing of the new birth, etc., and still 
claims to inherit this blessing (Roos).—Esau, and 
perhaps Isaac also, thought probably by the blessing 
to invalidate the fatal bargain as to the birthright.— 
He only bewails the consequences of his sin but he 
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has no tears for the sin itself.—The question here 
was properly not about salvation and condemnation. 
Salvation was not refused to Esau, but he serves as a 
warning to us all, by his cries full of anguisb, not to 
neglect the grace of God Seat Regal blessing. 
Esau appealed to the paternal heart, and with the 
true objective character of the God of the patriarch, 
Isaac neither could nor should drop his own paternal 
character.—Now he has no birthright to give away, 
and therefore no solemn : and he blessed him, occurs 
here.—(Descriptions of the Idumsan country and 
people follow). 

Section Fifth. Vers. 41-46. Esau's hatred of Ja- 
cob: 1. In its moral aspect; 2. in its typical signifi- 
cance.—Want of self-knowledge a cause of Esau’s 
enmity.—Esau inclined to fratricide: 1. Incited by 
envy, animosity, and revenge; 2. checked by piety 
toward the father; 8. prevented by his frankness 
and out-spoken character, as well as by Rebekah’s 
eacacity.—Rebekah’s repentance changed into an 
atonement by the heroic valor of her faith._—Rebe- 
kah’s sacrifice.—How this sagacious and heroic- 
‘ minded woman makes a virtue (Jacob’s theocratic 
bg for a bride) of necessity (the peril of Jacob’s 

e). 

a : Ver. 44, These few days became twenty 
years.— Ver. 45. That Rebekah did this, is not men- 
tioned in any place. Probably she died soon after, 
and therefore did not live to see Jacob’s return (ch. 
xlix. 31; Matt. v. 22; 1 John iii. 15; Prov. xxvii. 4). 
—Cramer: Whatever serves to increase contention 
and strife, we are to conceal, to trample upon, and 
to turn everything to the best (Matt. v. 9).—Gzr- 
LacH: Ver. 41. This trait represents to us Esau most 
truthfully ; the worst thing in his conduct, however, 
is not the savage desire of revenge, but the entire 
unbelief in God and the reluctance to subject him- 
self tohim. Whilst Isaac submitted unconditionally 
as soon as God decided, Esau did not care at all for 
the divine decision.—Catwer Handbuch: He did 
not think of the divine hand in the matter, nor of 
his own guilt, self-knowledge, or repentance.— 
Scuréper: God never punishes his people witout 
correcting grace is made also purifying grace at the 
same time (Roos).—As Esau had only cries and tears 
at first, he now has only anger and indignation.— 
Ver. 41. “* Repentance and its fruits correspond ” 
(Luther).—All revenge is self-consolation. True 


consolation under injustice comes from God (Rom, 
xii. 19).—And he forgets what thow hast done to him. 
With this she both acknowledges Jacob’s guilt and 
betrays a precise knowledge of Esau’s character.— 
Let us not despair too soon of men. Are there not 
twelve hours during the day? The great fury and 
fiery indignation pass away with time (Luther).— 
How cious this pious woman: she conceals to her 
husband the great misfortune and affliction existing 
in the house so as not to bring sorrow upon Isaac in 


his old age org! 

Section Sizth, ch. xxviii.1-8. Jacob’s mission to 
Mesopotamia compared with that of Eliezer: 1. Ita 
3 sae 2. its difference.—Isaac now voluntarily 
blesses Jacob.—The necessity of this pious bouse 
becomes the source of new blessings: 1. The feeble 
Isaac becomes a hero; 2. the plain and quiet Jacob 
becomes a courageous pilgrim and soldier; 8. the 
strong-minded Rebekah becomes a person that sac- 
rifices her most dearly loved.—How late the full 
self-development of both Jacob’s and Esau's charac- 
ter appears.—Jacob’s prompt obedience and Esan’s 
foolish correction of his errora.—The church is a 
community of nations, typified already by the theo- 


Stance: Concerning the duties of parenta and 
children as to the marriage of their children.—The 
dangers of injudicions marriages.—Parents can give 
to their children no better provision on their way 
than ea Christian blessing (Tob. v. 21).—Bidl. Tus. : 
The blessing of ancestors, resting upon the descend- 
ants is a treasure, and to be preserved as the 
true and the best dowry.—CaLwee Handbuch: He 
goes out of spite (or at least in his folly and self- 
will) to the ey of Ishmael, and takes a third 
wife as near of kin to his father as the one Jacob 
takes was to his mother. (But the distinction was 
that Ishmael was separated from the theocratic line, 
while the house in Mesopotamia belonged to the old 
stock.}—Scuripgr : Rebekah, who in her want of 
faith could not wait for divine guidance, has now to 
exercise her faith for long years, and learn to wait. 
—Isaac appears fully reconciled to Jacob.—In the 
eyes of Isaac Ais father. He does not care about 
the mother.—Thus natural men never find the right 
way to please God and their fellow-men whom they 
have offended, nor the true way of reconciliation 
with them (Berl, Bidel.). 


Cc, 
JACOB,-ISRAEL, THE WRESTLER WITH GOD, AND HIS WANDERINGS. 


FIRST SECTION. 


Jacob’s journey to Mesopotamia, and the heavenly Ladder at Bethel. 


oe 


CHarren XXVIII. 10-22. 


10, 11 And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and went toward Haran. And he lighted 
upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, because the sun was set; and he took 
of the stones ose ofthe stones} of that place, and put them [i] for his pillows, and lay 


12 down in that place to sleep. And [then] he dreamed, and be 


oid a ladder set up on the 
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earth, and the top of it reached [was reaching} to heaven: and behold, the angels of God 


13 


[were] ascending and descending on it. And behold; the Lord stood [was stinding| above 


it: and said, I am the Lord God [Jehovah, the Goa] of Abraham thy father, and the God 


14 


of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed; And th 


seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou shalt spread abroad to the west [evening], 
and to the east [morning], and to the north [midnight], and to the south [midday]: and in 


15 


thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. And behold, Iam 


with thee, and will keep thee in all places [everywhere] whither thou goest, and will bring 
thee again into this land; for I will not leave thee, until I have done thaé which I have 


spoken to thee of [promised thee]. 


And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew 7# not. And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful [awful] 7s this place! 
this ¢s none other but the house of God, and this [here] ts the gate of heaven. 


And 


Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had put for his pillows, 
19 and set it up fora pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And he called the name 
of that place Bethel Rs of God]; but the name of that city was called [earlier] Luz at 


20 the first. And Jaco 


vowed a vow, saying, If God [Eohim] will be with me, and will 


keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 

21 So that I come again to my father’s house in peace [in prosperity]; then shall the Lord 

22 [Jehovah] be my God: And this stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be God's 
ouse: and of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee. 


PRELIMINARY REMARK. 


Jacob's divine election, as well as the spirit of 
his inward life and the working of his faith, first ap- 
pear in a bright light in his emigration, his dream, 
and his vow. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Jacob’s emigration, his night-quarters, and 
dream (vers, 10—15).—Went out from Beer-sheba. 
—The journey from Beer-sheba to Haran leads the 
pilgrim through a great part of Canaan, in a direo- 
tion from south to north, then crossing the Jordan, 
and passing through Gilead, B and Damascus, 
he comes to Mesopotamia. It was the same journey 
that Abraham, and afterwards Eliezer, had already 
made, well known to the patriarchal family—And 
he lighted upon a cortalii place.—Not after the 
first day’s journey, but after several days’ journey 
ee cb. xxii, 4). Bethel (see ver. 19), or haem 

uz, Aouad, was situated in the mountain of Ephraim, 
on the way from Jerusalem to Shechem, probably 
the present Beitin; more than three hours north of 
Jerusalem (see Dictionaries, especially Winer, and 
books of travels, particularly Rosinson, ii. pp. 125- 
130).—He lighted upon.—By this expression the 
place in which he took up his night-quarters, in the 
open air, is distinguished from the city already exist- 
ing.—And tarried there all night.—After the sun 
went down, indicating an active journey. Even at 
the present date it frequently occurs that pilgrims in 
those countries, wrapped in their cloaks, spend the 
night in the open air, during the more favorable 
seasons of the year.—He took of the stones.— 
‘*One of the stones.” A stone becomes his pillow. 
Thus he rests upon the solitary mountain, with no 
tovering but the sky.—And he dreamed.—In his 
dream a strange night-vision comes to him, and 1t 
velongs to his peculiar character that in this condi- 


tion he is susceptible of this dream. “Here he 
sleeps upon a hard pillow, exiled from his father’s 
house, with deep anxiety approaching an uncertain 
future, and intentionally avoiding intercourse with 
his fellow-men ; a stranger, in solitude and without 
shelter.” Delitzsch. The dream-vision is so glori- 
ous, that the narrator represents it by a threefold 
mitt. The participles, too, serve to give a more 
vivid representation. The connection between 
heaven and earth, and now especially between 
heaven and the place where the poor fugitive sleeps, 
is represented in three different forms, increasing in 
fulness and strength ; the ladder, not too short, but. 
resting firmly on the earth below and extending up to 
heaven ; the angels of God, appearing in great num- 
bers, passing up and down the ladder as the messen- 
gers of God; ascending as the invisible companions 
of the wanderer, to report about him, and as medi- 
ators of his prayers; descending as heavenly guar- 
dians and mediators of the blessing; finally, Jehovah 
himself standing above the ladder, henceforth the 
covenant God of Jacob, just as he had hitherto been 
the covenant God of Abraham and Isaac. [It is a 
beautiful and striking image of the reconciliation and 
mediation effected by the Angel of the Covenant. 
See John i. 51.—A. G.]—Jehovah, the God of 
Abraham.—dAccording to Knobel, this is an addi- 
tion of the Jehovistio enlargement, which does not 
fit the connection here, where the question is simply 
about Jacob’s protection and guidance. Just as if 
this could be detached from his theocratic position 
and importance! First of all, Jacob must now 
know that Jehovah is with him as Ats God ; that the 
God of Abraham—his ancestor in faith—and the 
God of Isaac, will henceforth also prove himself to 
be the God of Jacob.—The land whereon thou 
Hest.—The ground on which he sleepe as a fugitive, 
is to be his possession, to its widest limits. Canaan, 
from the heights of Bethel, extends in all directions 
far and wide. His couch upon the bare ground is 
ee into an ideal possession of the country.— 
As dust of the earth (see ch. xxii. 17; xxvi. 
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4).—To one sleeping upon the bare ground, this new 
of the old promise was peoullasts striking.— 
shalt spread abroad.—The wide, indefinite 
extension to all quarters of the heavens, introduces 
the thought, that all the nations of the earth are to 
be blessed in him. [That which is here promised 
transcends the destiny of the natural seed of Abra- 
ham. Murpay, p. 886.—A. G.] In the light of 
this promise, the personal protection and guidance 
here promised to him has its full significance and 
certainty. Jehovah tees the security of his 
journey, of the end sought, of his return, and finally, 
of the divine promiges given to him. But the secu- 
rity against Esau is not yet clearly given to him; 
st'll expression: J will not leave thee, wnitl— 
does not mean, that he would at one time forsake 
him, but indicates the infallible fulfilment of all the 
The dream-vision is a comprehensive 
summary of the history of the Old Covenant. As 
Jacob is now at the starting-point of his independent 
development, Jehovah now standing above the lad- 
der, appears in the beginning of his descent, and 
eince the end of the ladder is by Jacob, it is clear 
that Jehovah descends to him, the ancestor and rep- 
resentative of the chosen people. But the whole 
history of the Old Covenant is nothing else than, on 
one side, the history of the successive descendi 
of God, to the incarnation in the seed of Jacob, and, 
on the other, the successive steps of progress in 
Jacob and his seed towards the preparation to receive 
the personal fulness of the divine nature into itself. 
The vision reaches its fulfilment and goal in the 
sinking of the personal fulness of God into the help- 
less and weak human nature in the incarnation of 
Christ. Kurtz.—A. G.] 

2. Jacob’s awaking, his morning solemnity, and 
vow (vers, 16-22).—Surely the Lord.—tThe belief 
in the omnipresence of God was a part of the faith 
of Abraham’s house. And that God was even pres- 
ent here, he did not first learn on this occasion (as 
Knobel seems to think), but it is new to him that 
Jehovah, as the covenant God, revealed himself not 
only at the consecrated altars of his fathers, but even 
here. Jacob (who was not to take, and did not 
desire to take, any of the Canaanitish women), prob- 
ably from religious zeal, avoided taking up his abode 
for the night in the heathen city, Luz Generally, 
indeed, he would feel ill at ease in a profane and 
heathenish country. The greater, therefore, is his 
surprise, that Elohim here reveals himself to him, 
and that as Jehovah.—How dreadful (see Exod. 
iii, 5}—-Hlouse of God.—The dreadfulness of the 
place results from the awe-inspiring presence of the 
God of revelation. The place, therefore, is to him a 
house of God, a Bethel, and the Bethel is to him at 
the same time the door of heaven. He feels as a 
sinner rebuked and ee at this sacred place; 
he trembles and is filled with holy awe, but not dis- 
heartened. He did not tremble before men nor wild 
beasts, but now he trembles before Jehovah in his 
sanctuary, but it is the trembling of a pious confi- 
dence.—And he set it up for a pillar.—Canvin: 
“A striking monument of the vision.” We must 
here distinguish between the stone for a pillar, as a 
memorial of divine help, as Joshua and Samuel 
erected pillars (ch. xxxi. 45; xxxv. 14; Josh. iv. 9, 
20; xxiv. 26; 1 Sam. vii. 12); and the anointing 
of the stone with oil, which consecrated it to Jeho- 
vah’s sanctuary (Exod. xx. 80). In the same manner, 
we must distinguish, on the one hand, between the 
consecrated stone of Jacob, which marked the place 


as an ideal house of God and a future place for sao 
rifice (see ch. xxxv. 15; comp. ch. xxxv. 7), and in 
an unknown-typical prophecy the place of the future 
tabernacle, and, on the other hand, the anointed 
stones worshipped with religious veneration (whence 
the expression ; “‘ Oelgitze,” idols of oil), and espe 
cially the stones supposed in the heathen world to 
have fallen from heaven, by whose names we are 
reminded of Bethel, but whose worship, however, 
is not to be derived from Jacob’s conduct at 
— Krit, p. 802; Kxospegn, p. 239; Dexrrzca, p. 
60; Winer, “ Stones”).—Oalled the name— 
Kxosg.: “ According to the Elohist, he assigns the 
name at his return (xxxv. 15).” The naming at the 
last-quoted place, however, clearly expresses the 
execution of his purpose to sacrifice upon the stone, 
and thus to change it from an ideal to an actual 
Bethel, a place for the worship of God. It is evident 
that this naming of Luz, or the place near by, was 
of importance only to Jacob and his house, and that 
the Canaanites called the city Luz now as before, 
until it became a Hebrew city. According to Kell, 
Jacob himeelf called the city Luz by the name of 
Bethel, but not the place where the pillar was erect 
ed. This would be very and it is not proved 
by ch. xlviii. 8, where Jacob in Egypt characterizes 
in general the region of this divine revelation. From 
Josh, xvi. 2; xviii. 18, too, we receive the impression 
that Luz and Bethel, strictly taken, were two sepe 
rate places; for Jacob had not passed the night in 
the city of Luz, but in the fields or upon the mour 
tain, in the open air. Generally, the whole region 
was called Luz, in the time of the Cansanites, but 


Bethel at the time of the Israclites—Vowed & 


vow.—The vow seems to unite the faith in Jebovab 
with external and personal interests. But the fob 
lowing points should be considered: First, the vow 
is only an explanation and appropriation of the 
promise immediately preceding ; second, it is a very 
modest appropriation of it (meat and drink and ra- 
ment); thirdly, Jacob emphasizes especially that 
point which the promise had left dark for his further 
aie — ), viz., = desire to Apia 
paternal home in peace, i e., especially, rom 
Esau’s avenging threats. —The vow too: Then shall 
the Lord be my God, is emphatical, and explains 
itself by the following promises. Jacob fulfilled the 
first after his return (ch. xxxv. 7 ; ver. 16), and 
fulfilled it more completely. The tithes, that first 
appear in Abraham’s history Me xiv. 20), were 00 
doubt employed by Jacob, at his return, for burnt- 
offerings and thank-offerings and charitable gifts (se 
below) (ch. xxxi 54; xlvi. 1), [Murphy says, tbe 
vow of Jacob is a step in advance of his predecet- 
sors, It is the spirit of adoption working in hin. 
It is the grand and solemn expression of the souls 
free, full, and tual acceptance of the Lord to 
be its own God. The words, If God will be with 
me, do not express the condition on which Jacob 
will accept God, but are the echo and thankful a 
knowl ent of the divine assurance, I am with 
thee. The stone shall be God’s house, a monument 
of the presence and dwelling of God with his people 
Here it signalizes the grateful and loving welcome 
which God receives from his saints, The tenth is 
the share of all given to God, as representing the full 
share, the whole which belongs to him, Thus Jacob 
opens his heart, his home, and his treasure, t0 

As the Father is prominently manifested in Abre 
ham, and the Son in Isaac, 80 also the Spirit in 
Jacob.—A. G.]} 


CHAP. XXVIII. 10-22. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Jacob’s pilgrimage. The patriarchs pilgrims 
of God (Heb. xi.). 

2. From Isaac onward the night dream-vision is 
the fundamental form of revelation in the of 
the patriarchs.—Consecrated night-life: 1. As to the 
occasion : In the moet helpless situation, the most 
solemn and glorious dream. 2. As to the form: A 
divine revelation in the dream-vision: a. miracles of 
sight, symbols of salvation; b. miracles of the ear, 
promise of salvation. 8. As to its contents: The 
images of the vision: a. the ladder; b. angels, as- 

ing and descending; c. Jehovah standing above 
the ladder and 8 ing.—The words of the vision, 
er the centre of the whole vision (CaLov.: Verbum 
dei quasi anima visionis). General promise; indi- 


8. The rainbow in the brightness of its colors, 
though soon vanishing away, proclaims the mercy of 
God, descending from heaven, and ruling over the 
earth; but Jacob’s ladder expresses more definitely 
the connecting and living intercourse betweer heaven 
and earth. The ladder reaching down from heaven 
to earth, designates the revelations, the words, and 
promises of God; the ladder reaching upwards from 
earth to heaven, indicates faith, sighs, confession, 
and prayer. The angels ascending and descending, 
are messengers and the symbols of the reality of 
a a. intercourse between Jehovah and his 

e. 

se 8 The angelic world develops itself gradually. 
Here they appear in great numbers, after having been 
preceded by the symbolie cherubim and the two an- 
gels, in company with the Angel of the Lord: 1. 
These hosts, however, appear in the vision of a dream ; 
2. they ascend and descend on the ladder; it does 
not appear, therefore, that they flew. They do not 
speak, but Jehovah speaks above them. Neverthe- 
leas, they indicate the living communion between 
heaven and earth, the longing for another world, 
well known to the Lord in the heavens; the hel 
and salvation which comes from above, and with 
which believing hearts are well acquainted, and the 
ascending and descending signifies that personal life 
is only mediated and introduced through personal 
life. They carry on this mediation, upwards 
from earth reports and prayers, and from heaven to 
earth protection and blessings. 

5. In this vision and guidance of Jacob the 
Angel of the Lord unfolds and reveals his peculiar 
nature in a marked antithesis. Jehovah is the one 
peculiar personality who, exalted above the multi- 
tude a begins to speak, receives and gives 

“wo 

6. Christ brings out the complete fulfilment of 
Jacob's vision, John i. 52. From this exegesis of the 
Lord it follows that Jacob, now already as Israel 
(see John i. 47; ver. 49), not only beheld a constant 
intercourse between heaven and earth, but foresaw 
also, in an unconscious, typical representation, the 
gradual incarnation of God. Baumcarren: “The 
old fathers, and even Luther and Calvin, are too rash 
in regarding the ladder, directly and by itself, as the 
symbol of the mystery of the incarnation. The lad- 
der itself cannot be compared with Christ, but Jacob, 
who beholds the ladder,” etc. No doubt, Jacob, in 
his vision, is a type of Christ, and Baumgarten cor- 
rectly says: ‘“‘ As far as a dream (it is, the night- 
cision of a believer) stands below the reality, and 
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things that happen but once below those that con- 
tinually occur, so far Jacob stands below Christ.’ 
Yet the mutual relation and intercourse between God 
and the elect, of which the advent of Christ is the 
result and consummation, was doubtless typified by 
this ladder. 

7. From Jacob's ladder we receive the first defi- 
nite intimation that beyond Sheol, heaven is the home 
of man. 

8. Just as Jacob established his Bethel at his 
lonely lodging-place, so Christians have founded their 
churches upon Golgothas, over the tombs of martyre, 
and over crypts; and this all in a symbolic sense. 
The church, as well as Christians, has come out of 

tribulations.—But every true house of God is 
also, as such, a gate of heaven. 

9. The application of oil also, which 
in a religious sense, as a a symbol of the spirit, runs 
rats the entire Scriptures, we find here first men- 
tion 

10. Jacob’s vow is to be understood from the 
preceeding promise of the Lord. It was to be uttered, 
according to the human nature, in his waking state, 
and is the answer to the divine promise. 

11, As to the tithes and vows, see Dictionaries. 
GrrLace: “The number ‘ten’ being the one that 
concludes the prime numbers, expresses the idea of 
completion, of some whole thing. Almost all na- 
tions, in paying tithes of all their income, and fre- 
quently, indeed, as a sacred revenue, thus wished to 
testify that their whole property belonged to God, 
and thus to have a sanctified use and enjoyment of 
what was left. 

12. The idea of Jacob’s ladder, of the pro 
hosts of angels, of the house of God and its sublime 
terrors, of the gate of heaven, of the symbolical 
significance of the oil, of the vow, and of the tithes 
—all these constitute a bleasing of this consecrated 
night of Jacob’s life. 

18. Jacob does not think that Jehovah’s revela- 
tion to him was confined to this place of Bethel. He 
does not interpret the sacredness of the place in a 
heathen way, as an external thing, but theocratically 
and symbolically. Through Jehovah's revelation, 
this place, which is viewed as a heathen waste, be- 
comes to him a house of God, and therefore he con- 
secrates it to a permanent sanctuary. 

14. Vers. 30, 21. Briefly: If God is to me Je- 
hovah, then Jehovah shall be to me God. If the 
Lord of the angels and the world proves himself to 
me 8 covenant God, then I will glorify in my cove- 
nant God, the Lord of the whole world. [There is 
clear evidence that Jacob was now a child of God. 
He takes God to be his God in covenant, with whom 
be will live. He goes out in reliance upon the divine 
promise, and yields himself to the divine control, 
rendering to God the homage of a loving and grate- 
ful heart. But what a progress there is between 
Bethel and Peniel. Grace within him, but not 
without a conflict. The pewers and tendencies of 
evil are still at work. He yields too readily to their 
urgent solicitations. Still grace and the principles 
of the renewed man, gain a stronger hold, and be- 
come more and more controlli Under the loving 
but faithful discipline of God, he is gaining in his 
faith, until, in the great crisis of his life, Mahanaim 
and Pepiel, and the new revelations then given to 
him, it receives a large and sudden increase. He 
is thenceforward trusting, serene, and established, 
strengthened and settled, and passes into the quiet 
life of the triumphant believer.—A. G.] 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical paragraphs.—Jacob, 
the third patriarch, How he inherited from hi 
dfather: 1. The active deeds of faith, and from 
father; 2. the endurance of faith, and therefore 
even he appears; 8. as the wrestler of faith —Or the 
patriarch of hope in a special sense.—Jacob’s pilgrim- 
age.—His couch upon the stony pillow becomes his 
Bethel.—The night-vision of Jacob at Bethel becomes 
more and more dicHious: 1. The ladder; 2. the angels 
ascending and descending ; 8. Jehovah and his prom- 
ise.—The ladder: a. From heaven to earth: the word 
of God; b. from earth to heaven: prayer (cries and 
tears, prayer, intercession, thanks, praise).—-The An- 
of God over our life.—Jehovah above 
e silent angels, or the peculiar glory of word 
of God, especially of the gospel. —Jacob’s noble 
fearlessness, and his holy fear.—Bethel, or the sacred 
places and names upon this earth.—Jacob’s vow, the 
answer to Jehovah’s promise.—How the God of 
Abraham and Isaac becomes also the God of Jacob, 
or, Jehovah always the same in the of 
God: 1. The living results > 2. the lwing nature of 
the results. 

Section Firet, vers. 10-15. Srarxr: Jacob left 
his home secretly and alone, with all ble speed, 
before his brother Esau was aware of it. He took 
nothing with him but his staff (ch. xxxii. 10).—({Jo- 
srpHus: Unfavorable opinion of the people at Luz.) 
—Jacob, in this wretched condition upon his journey, 
a symbol of the Messiah. har eraaty allegorically 
by Ramsacn: 1. Wooing a wife in a strange coun- 
try; 2. the true heir appearing in poverty; 8. the 
sojourn at Bethel. Christ had not where to lay his 
head. )—This ladder, a symbol of God’s paternal care, 
by which, as by a heavenly ladder, beaven and earth 
are connected.—But that this ladder was to typify 
something far higher, we learn from Christ himself. 


The mystery of Christ's incarnation, and of his me- | act 


diatorial office, was typified by this.—Fretberger 
Bibel: In this ladder we see the steps and degrees : 
1. Of the state of Christ’s humiliation; 2. of the 
state of his exaltation.—Currsostom: “ Faith isthe 
ladder of Jacob from earth to heaven.— 
Brena. Sai The ladder 9 dees is engi eri 
y militant upon the an y trium t 
ae Lord (Jehovah). Chaldee: The 
glory of the Lord. Arab.: The tof the Lord. 
—(Freiberger Bibel: Grotius and cus are 
in not willing to give the name, the Angel 
the Lord, to Christ, but to one of the highest angels, 
to whom they attribute the name of Jehovah, con- 
trary to the sense and usage of the Holy a ged 
Ver. 15. God, in comforting him, proceeds gradually: 
1. He himself is with him, not a mere angel; 2. he 
will bring him back again; 8. he will never leave 
him (Rom. viii. 28).—Parents ought not to bring up 
their children too delicately, for they never know in 
what circumstances they may be placed.—Hat: 
God is generally nearest to us when we are the most 
humble.— Bibl. Tud.: Even in his sleep Jacob had 
intercourse with the Lord; in a like manner our 
sleep should be consecrated to the Lord.—Christ, 
the true Jacob’s ladder (Ps. xci. 2; Isa. xxxiii. 2). 
GrrtacHo: That the angels here neither hover nor 
fly, is owing to the representation and typical signifi- 
cance of the vision. By this very fact Jacob was as- 
sured that the place where his head lies, is the point 
to which God sends his angels, in order to execute 
his commands concerning him, and to receive com- 


munications from him; a symbol of the loving and 


uninterrupted care for his servants, ing to in- 

dividuals and minute events.—Dreadful. old 
his | church called the Lord’s supper a mystery 

(sacramentum tremendum).— : Now J 


like Abraham and Isaac, stands as the elect of Jeho- 
vah. This is of greater importance, since Jacob is 
the ancestor of the Israelites only. The promises 
of Jehovah, therefore, that were given to him, must 
have appeared as the dearest treasure to his descand- 
ante.—-ScHRODER: Ver. 10. Because the sun was set. 
A symbol co ding with his inward feeling. 
The paternal home with the revelations and the wor- 
ship of the only true God, is far behind him, a 
strange solitude around him, and a position full of 
temptation before him.—The living stone, the rock 
of salvation, is the antitype of that typical stone in 
the wilderness; do with it what the did 
with his (F. W. Krammacher), Heb. i. 14.—In the 
symbol of the ladder lies the prediction of the special 
rovidence of God.—Earth is a court of paradise ; 


ife, here below, is a short pilgrimage; our home is 
above, and the light of a bleseed eternity illuminates 
our path (F. W. er). 


Second, vers. 16-22. Starx: 

the Lord. Chald.: The glory of the Lord.—Ver. 
17. His feeble nature trembled before this heavenly 
manifestation, because he was well aware of his un- 
worthiness, and the sublimity of God’s majesty con- 
sidered in the light of the Spirit —Where God’s word 
is found, there is a house of God. There heaven 
stands open.—({The ancients believed that the divin- 
ity, after ha forsaken the greater part of the earth 
(as to his presence), could be found at that 
place, whither they would be called after their depart- 
ure from Chaldsa (Cyrill Alex.)}—Ver. 18. As Jacob 
was not induced to set up this stone and worship at 
it by any superstition or idolatry, so the papists gain 
no in deriving their image-worship from this 

; although we read in Lev. xxvi. 1; Deut. vii. 5; 
xii. 3. that God has expressly prohibited these thinga. 
—(The Orientals, in their journeys, use oil for food, 
for anointing, and for healing.}—Cramwer: Although 
the Lord God is everywhere present (Jer. xxiii. 24), 
he is yet eepecially near to his church with his 
his spirit, and his blessing (John xiv. 18; Matt. xviii. 
20).—Bibl. Wirt.: Wherever the Lord God shows 
bimself in his word, or by deeds of his grace, there 
is hig house, and the gate of heaven, there heaven 
with its treasures is open.—A Christian walks with 

t reverence and fear before God, and bows in 
Fumble submission before his most sacred majesty. 
—(Christ, the cornerstone, anointed with the oil of 
gladness. }— Frei Bibel: A church, though 
built of wood and stones, nevertheless bears this 
beautiful title, and is called God’s house, or house 
of the Lord. So frequently were named: a. the 
tabernacle (Exod. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26); b. the first 
and second temple at Jerusalem, etc.—Vers, 20, 21. 
Vows must be regarded as holy.—The duty of grat- 
itude.—-Whatever a Christian gives to the establish- 
ment of divine service, and to the support of pious 
teachers, he gives to God.—Lisco: How God reveals 
himself through facta and the experiences of life, by 
means of which he enlarges the store of our knowl- 
edge (still, not here the knowledge of his omnipres- 
ence).—GrLacH : The vow, which Jacob here took, 
was based entirely upon the promise given to him, 
and served as an encouragement to gratitude, to 
a pe to obedience, just as afterwards, in the 
law, in a similar way, sacrifices were vowed and cf- 
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fered. It belonged to the time of childhood under 
tutors and ernors (Gal. iv. 1).—The stone is to 
become a p of sacrifice.—CaLweR Handbuch: 
Perhaps Jacob accomplished the vow concerning the 
tithes in a similar sense, as at the feast of tithes and 
sacrifices (Deut. xiv. 28, 29), which afterwards oc- 
curred every three years, and at which the Levites, 
the stranger, widows, and orphans should be invited, 
and at which they should eat and be satisfied. This 
feast may, perhaps, have existed voluntarily, before it 
became legal and was introduced as a fixed usage. 
Scuropger: Generally, the outward connection with 
the chosen generation, the residence at a place point- 
ed out to them by God, constituted the condition of 


(Hengstenberg). (The circumstances were more 
personal and intense; holy persons constituted sa- 
cred places, not vice vers’; nor did the promise 
lie in Isaac’s individuality, but in the house of Isaac 
and Rebekah, and Jacob was conscious that he was 
the heir of blessing. The place of God’s special 
care, the ideal church of Jehovah now, is also trans- 
ferred in a certain sense, from Beer-sheba to Haran.) 
—Here God himself erected a pulpit, and preached, 
that his church shall stand forever and ever. But 
Jacob and the of heaven are his hearers. 
But you must not run to St. Jacob, etc., but in faith 
look at the place where the word and the sacraments 
are, for there is the house of God, and the gate of 


a participation in Jehovah. Ishmael, leaving the 
paternal home and Canaan, immediately passed over 
to Elohim’s dominion. By this manifestation the 
fear (?) that he, like Ishmael, might be cut off as a/ sons as a permanent character (Baumgarten).—As 
branch from its vine, which soon withereth, is taken | God has become ours by faith, so we must cheerfull 
away from Jacob, and the blessing spoken over him | yield ourselves to our neighbor by love (Berleb. 
by at his departure, receives its sanction | Bibel). 


heaven (Luther).—The oil, which, from without, pen- 
etrates objects gently but deeply, symbolizes holiness 
which is to be imparted to common things and per- 


SECOND SECTION. 


Jacob's wives and children. Jacob and Rachel, Laban’s youngest daughter. First and second treaty with 
Laban. His involuntary consummation of marriage with Leah. The double marriage. Leah's sons. 
Rachel's dissatisfaction. The strife of the two women. The concubines. Jacob's blessing of 
children. 


Cnarren XXIX. 1—XXX. 24. 


1 Then Jacob went on his journey [lifted up his feet] and came ie into the land of 
2 the people [children] of the east [morning]. And he looked, and behold a well in the 
field, and, lo, there were three flocks of sheep lying by it [beforehim|; for out of that 
3 well they watered the flocks: and a great stone was upon the well’s month. And 
thither were all the flocks gathered: and [then] they rolled the stone from the well’s 
mouth, and watered the sheep, and put the stone again en the well’s mouth in his 
4 place. And Jacob said unto them, My brethren, whence be ye? And they said, Of 
5 Haran are we. And he said unto them, Know ye Laban the son of Nahor? And 
6 they said, We know him. And he said unto them, Js he well? And they said, He ¢s 
7 well: and behold, Rachel [lamt, ewe-lamb] his daughter cometh with the sheep. And 
[But] he said, Lo, t¢ ¢s yet high day, neither ¢s ¢¢ time that the cattle should be gathered 
8 together: water ye the sheep, and go and feed them. And they said, We cannot, un- 
til all the flocks be gathered together, and ¢#l/ [then] they roll the stone from the well’s 
mouth; then [and] we water the sheep. 
9 And while he yet spake with them, Rachel came with her father’s sheep: for she 
10 kept them. And it came to pass, when Jacob saw Rachel the daughter of Laban his 
mother’s brother, and the sheep of Laban his mother’s brother, that Jacob went near, 
and rolled the stone from the well’s mouth, and watered the flock of Laban his mother’s 
11,12 brother. And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept. And Jacob 
told Rachel that he was her father’s brother [nephew]. And that he was Rebekah’s 
13 son; and she ran and told her father. And it came to pass, when Laban heard tke 
tidings of Jacob his sister’s son, that he ran to meet him, and embraced him and kissed 
14 him, and brought him to his house. And [Then] he told Laban all these things. And 
Laban said to him, Surely thou art my bone and my flesh. And he abode with him 
the space of a month, 
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415 And Laban said unto Jacob, Because thou art my brother [relative], shouldest thou 
16 therefore serve me for nought? tell me, what shall thy wages be. And Laban had 
two daughters: the name of the elder was Leah [ocarcety, the wearied; still less, the dull, starpid, 
17 as First, rather: the pining, yearning, desiring], and the name of the younger was Rachel. Leah 
toas tender eyed; but Rachel was beautiful [as to form] and well favored [as to countenamee ]. 
18 And Jacob loved Rachel: and said, I will serve thee seven years for Rachel thy 
19 younger daughter. And Laban snid, Jt ts better that I give her to thee than that I 
20 should give her to another man: abide with me. And [thus] Jacob served seven years 
for Rachel; and they seemed unto him [were in hiseyes} buf a few days, for the love he 
had to her. 
21 And Jacob said unto Laban, Give me my wife, for my days are fulfilled, that I may 
22 g0 in unto her. And Laban gathered together all the men of the place, and made a 
23 feast [wedding feast], And it came to pass in the evening, that he took Leah his daugh- 
24 ter, and brought her to him; and he went in unto her. And Laban gave unto his 
daughter Leah, Zilpsh Maurer : the dewy—from the trickling, dropping ; First : myrrh-juice] his maid, 
25 for an handmaid. And it came to pass, that in the morning, behold, it was Leah : and 
he said to Laban, What ¢s this thou hast done unto me? did [have] not I serve with 
26 thee for Rachel? wherefore then hast thou beguiled me? And Laban said, It must 
not be so done [it is not the custom] in our country, to give the younger before the firstborn. 
27 Fulfil her [wedding] week [the week of this one—fulfil, eto.—is too strong], and we will give thee 
28 this also, for the service which thou shalt serve with me yet seven other years. And Jacob 
did so, and fulfilled her week: and =) he gave him Rachel his daughter to wife also. 
29 And Laban gave to Rachel his daughter Bilhah [Meurer Firet: tender. Gosenius: bashfal, 
30 modest] his handmaid to be her maid. And he went in also unto Rachel, and he loved 
also Rachel more than Leah, and served with him Phe seven other years. 
31 And when the Lord saw that Leah was hated [displeasing] he opened her womb: 
32 but Rachel was barren. And Leah conceived, and bare a son; and she called his 
name Reuben [see there, a son}: for she said, Surcly the Lord hath looked upon my afflic- 
33 tion; now therefore my husband will love me. And she conceived again, and bare a 
son; and said, Because the Lord hath heard that I was hated, he hath therefore given 
34 me this son also: and she called his name Simeon [Schimeon, hearing]. And she conceived 
again, and bare a son; and said, Now this time [attest] will my husband be joined unto 
. me, because I have borne him three sons: therefore was his name called Levi 
35. [joining, cleaving]. And she conceived again, and bare a son; and she said, Now will I 
praise the Lord: therefore she called his name Judah [praise of God, literally, praised, viz., be 
Jehovah]; and left bearing. 
Cu, XX 1. And when Rachel saw that she bare Jacob no children, Rachel envied 
2 her sister; and said unto Jacob, Give me children, or else I die. And Jacob’s anger 
was kindled against Rachel; and he said, Am I [then] in God’s stead, who hath with- 
3 held from thee the fruit of the womb? And she said, Behold my maid Bilhah, go in 
unto her, and she shall bear upon my knees, that I may [anatehal] also have children 
4 [be built] by her. And she gave him Bilhah her handmaid to wife. And Jacob went 
5,6 in unto her. And Bilhah conceived, and bare Jacob a son. And Rachel said, 
God hath. judged me [decreed me my right], and hath also heard my voice, and 
hath given me a son: therefore called she his name Dan [Judge; vindicator]. 
7 And Bilhah, Rachel’s maid, conceived again, and bare Jacob a second son. And 
8 Rachel said, With great wrestlings [wrestlings of God, Elohim] have I wrestled with m 
sister, and I have prevailed: and she called his name Naphtali [my confiict or wrestler}. 
9 [ana] When Leah saw that she had left bearing, she took Zilpah, her maid, and gave 
10,11 her Jacob to wife. And Zilpah, Leah’s maid, bare Jacob a son. And Leah said, A 
12 troop cometh [with felicity, good fortune]: and she called his name Gad [forte]. And Zil- 
13 pah, Leah’s maid, bare Jacob a second son. And Leah said, Happy am I [for my happiness}, 
for the daughters will call me blessed: and she called his name Asher [ blessedness]. 
14 And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found mandrakes [love-epples] 
in the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah. Then Rachel said to Leah, Give 
15 me, I pray thee, of thy son’s mandrakes, And she said unto her, Js #¢ a small matter 
that thou hast taken my husband? and wouldest thou take away my son’s mandrakes 
also? And Rachel said, Therefore he shall lie with thee to-night for thy son's man 
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16 drakes. And [| Jacob came out of the field in the evening, and Leah went out to 


meet him, and sai 


17 son’s mandrakes, And he lay with her that night. 


, Thou mast come in unto me; for surely I have hired thee wi’h my 


And God [#tohim] hearkened un- 


18 to Leah, and she conceived, and bare Jacob the fifth son. And Leah said, God hath 
given me my hire [wages, reward], because I have given my maiden to my husband: and 
19 she called his name Issachar [ Yisashoar,” #t is the reward]. And Leah conceived again, and 


20 bare Jacob the sixth son. 


nd Leah said, God hath endued me with a 


good dowry 


presented me with « beautiful present]; now will my husband dwell with me, because I have 


21 
22 


rne him six sons: and she called his name Zebulun [dwelling, dwelling together J. 
afterwards she bare a daughter, and called her name Dina 
And God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened to her, and opened her womb. 


And 
[judged, justified, judgment ]. 


23 And she conceived, and bare a son; and said, God hath taken away my reproach: 
24 And she called his name Joseph [may headd]; and said, The Lord shall add to me 


another [a second | son. 


1 Cu. XXX. ver. 11. Lit. with a troop or band.—Lange follows the Sept., Vals.» ee ee early versions. 
are significatio 


But whether we follow the Keri, or the Chethib, as in our version, it is better to 
instead of Mim indicating the lower religious state into which 


band. For while Leah uses hereafter the name °F 5% 
she hes falien, through the use of these mere human 


expedients, w 
child in r a the power of a flotitious oy or avow Dee faith that her 


Aside from 19, is decisive.—A. G. 


n, & troop or 


that she would thus name her 


e can bard) 
4 were the result of mere fortune. 


(? Ver. 18. Heb. “38 w, there is a reward—or "30 Nye, he brings reward. A. G.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. The first half of the history of Jacob’s sojourn 
in Mesopotamia is a history of his love, his 
and his children. Bridal love, in its peculiar splendor 
of heart and emotion, never appeared so definitely in 
Genesis, after Adam's salutation to Eve, as in the 
present case. With respect to the moral motives, 
by means of which Jacob became involved in poly- 
gamy, notwithstanding his exclusive bridal love, com- 
pare the preface p. lxxvi. We may divide the his- 
tory into the following stages: 1. Jacob’s arrival at 
the shepherds’ well in Haran (vers. 1-8); 2. Jacob’s 
salutation to Rachel and his reception into Laban’s 
house (vers. 9-14) ; 3. Jacob’s covenant and service 
for Rachel and the deception befalling him (vers. 
15-25). How Jacob, under the divine providence, 
through the deception practised upon him, became 
very rich, both in sons and with respect to the future. 
(GitHe: It has always been proved true, That he 
whom God deceives, is deceived to his advantage.) 
4. His renewed service for Rachel (vers. 26-30) ; 
5. The first-born sons of Leah (vers. 81-35) ; 6. Ra- 
chel’s dejection and the concubinage of Bilhah, her 
handmaid (xxx. vers. 1-8); 7%. Leah’s emulation, 
and her handmaid Zilpah (vers. 9-13 ; 8. Leah’s last 
children (vers. 14-21); 9. Rachel, Joeeph’s mother 
(vers. 22-24), 

2. Knobel finds bere a mixture of Jehovistic re- 

ntation with the original text. He knows so 

Fittte what to make of the ancient mode of writing 
natratives that he remarks upon vers. 16 and 17: 
“Moreover the same writer who has spoken of Ra- 
chel already (vers. 9-12), could not properly intro- 
duce the two daughters of Laban, as is done in the 
present instance.” 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL 


1. Vers. 1-8. Jacob’s arrival at the shepherd's 
well in Haran.—Then Jacob went on his jour- 
ney.—This consoling and refreshing manifestation 
ccanimated him, so that he goes ch y on his jour- 


rik Of course, he must use his feet, his bridal tour 
iffers from that of Eliezer, although he himself is the 
wooer.—Into the land of the people of the Hast. 
—The choice of this expression, no doubt, indicates 
that from Bethel he gradually turned eastward, and 
crossing the Jordan and passing rig the north- 
ern part of Arabia Deserta, he came to Mesopotamia, 
which is also included here.—He looked, and be- 
hold.—He looks around to find out where he is. 
Wells, however, are not only waymarks in nomadic 
districts, but also places of gathering for the shep- 
herds.—It was not a well of living water,—at least 
not Eliezer’s well near Haran,—but a cistern, as is 
ghia from the stone covering it. It seems to have 

n in the midst of the plain of Haran, and the city it- 
self was not yet in sight —There were three flocks 
of sheep lying by it.—Scenes of this description 
were frequently seen in the ancient Orient, (ch. xxiv. 
11, etc.; Ex. ii. 16, etc.,) and may still be seen to- 
day (Rosinson: “ Researches,” ii. pp. 180, 857, 371; 
iii, 27, 250). Watering troughs of stone are placed 
around the well, and the rule is, that he who comes 
first, waters his flocks firet (V. Scnusgrt: ‘‘ Travels,” 
fi. p.453 ; Bunnnarpr: “Syria,”’p. 128,etc.). Among 
the Arabian Bedouins the wells belong to separate 
tribes and families, and strangers are not permitted 
to use them without presents, i.e. pay (BURKHARDT: 
‘‘ Bedouins,” p. 185; Ropinson, iii. p. 7; 
Numb, xx. 17,19; xxi. 22). They are, therefore, 
often the cause of strifes Aer xxvi. 19, etc.) The 
Arabians cover them very skilfully, so that they re- 
main concealed from strangers (Diop. Sic., ii. 48, 
19, 94). Even now they are covered with a large 
stone (see Rosixson, ii. p. 180). Kwopry. Ropixson: 
‘* Moat of the cisterns are covered with a large, thick 
flat stone, in the centre of which a round hole is cut, 
which forms the mouth of the cistern. This hole, 
in many we found covered with a heavy 
stone, to the removal of which two or three men 
were requisite.” As to the eisterns (see also Keil, 
p. rd ip great stone.—This does not mean 
that all the shepherds were to come , that 
by their united strength wa might roll it away. The 
shepherds of these three herds must wait for the 
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rest of the shepherds with their herds, because the 
watering of the herds was common and must take 
lace in due order. The remark, no doubt, indicates, 
owever, that the stone was too heavy to be removed 
by one of the shepherds. Theshepherds also appear 
to have made the removal of the stone as easy as 
possible to them.—My Brethren.—A_ friendly 
salutation between the shepherds.—Of Haran.— 
{Haran lay about four hundred and fifty miles north- 
east from Beer-sheba, It would, therefore, be a 
journey of fifteen days, if Jacob walked at the rate 
of thirty miles a day. Murphy.—A. G.] From this 
it does not follow certainly that the city was far off, 
still Laban might have had tents on the plains for 
his shepherds.—Laban, the son of Nahor.—Nahbor 
was his grandfather. Bethuel, his father, here retires 
into the background, just as in Rebekah’s history.— 
It is yet high day.—According to Starke, Jacob, 
as a shepherd, wished to remind these shepherds of 
their duty. It is obviously the prudent Jacob who 
acts here. He wishes to remove the shepherds, in 
order to meet his cousin Rachel, who is app i 


alone (see Keir). He thus assumes that they co d 
water their flocks separately, and afterwards drive 
again to the pasture. 


2. Vers. 8-14.—Jacob’s salutation to Rachel, 
and his reception into Laban’s house.—For she 
kept them.—It is customary among the Arabians 
of Sinai, that the virgin daughters drive the herds to 
the pasture (see BurkHarDT: “ Bedouins,” p. 288). 
Knosr1, Ex. ii. 16.—And rolled the stone.—The 
strong impression that the beautiful Rachel made 
ae her cousin Jacob is manifested in two ways. 

e thinks himself powerful enough to roll the stone 
from the mouth of the cistern out of love to her, and 

i the possibility that the trial might fail. At 
the same time, too, he boldly disregards the common 
rule of the shepherds present. Rachel’s appearance 
made him eager, as formerly Rebekah’s appearance 
even the old Eliezer, when he took out the bracelets 
before he knew her. The power of beauty is also 
recognized here upon sacred ground. Tuch thinks 
that the united exertion of the shepherds would have 
been necessary, and the narrative, therefore, boasts 
of a Samson-like strength in Jacob. But there is 
a difference between Samson-like strength and the 
heroic power of inspired love. [Perhaps, however, 
there was mingling with this feeling the joy which 
naturally springs from finding himself among his 
kindred, after the long, lonely and dangerous jour- 
ney through the desert—A. G.]—Jacob kissed 
Rachel.—“ The three-fold SGN "7& shows that he 
acted thus as cousin (rolling the stone from the well’s 
mouth, etc,). As such he was allowed to kiss Rachel 
openly, as a brother his sister (Song of Sol. viii. 1).” 
Kyosri.—Yet his excitement betrays him even here, 
since he did not make known his relationship with 
her until afterwards.—And wept.—Tears of joy, of 
reanimation after a long oppression and sorrow (ch. 
xlv. 15; xlvi. 29). e wept aloud, with upli 
voice. Brother here equivalent to nephew (ch. xiv. 
16; xxiv.48).—When Laban heard the tidings.— 
That Jacob made the whole journey on foot might 
have caused suspicion in the mind of Laban. But 
he is susceptible of nobler feelings, as is seen from 
the subsequent narration (ch. xxxi. 24), although he 
is gentrally governed by selfish motives—And he 
told Laban.—Surely, the whole cause of his jour- 
ney, by which he also explained his poor appearance 
as the son of the rich Isaac. In the view of Keil, 


he relates only the circumstances mentioned from 
ver. 2-12._-Surely thou art my flesh and my 
bone.—He recognizes him fully from his appearance 
and his communication, as his near relative —The 
space of a month.—Literally, during some, an in- 
definite number of days. It was yet uncertain, from 
day to day, how they would arrange matters. 

8. Vers. 15-25. Jacob's suit and service for 
Rachel, and the deception practised upon him. 
—Tell me what shall thy wages be.—This ex- 

ression is regarded by Keil already as a mark of 
ban’s selfishnesa, but there is no ground for this 
view. It is rather to be supposed that Laban wish- 
ed to open the way for his love suit, which, on ac- 
count of his poor condition he had not yet ventured 
to press. We see afterwards, indeed, that Laban 
willingly gives both his daughters to him. We 
do not, however, wish to exclude the thought, that 
in the meantime he may have sess Bese a skilful 
and useful shepherd in Jacob, besides acted 


remarkable, that in the explanation of this name we 
are mostly inclined to follow derived significations 
of the word mx> (see First upon this verb).—The 


word [7 used to describe the eyes of Leah, means 
simply: weak or dull, whence the Arabians have 
made, motat or blear-e Leah’s eyes were not in 
kee with the Oriental idea of beauty, though 
otherwise she might be a woman greatly blessed. 
‘“‘ Eyes which are not clear and lustrous. To the 
Oriental, but especially to the Arabian, black eyea, 
full of life and fire, clear and expressive, dark eyes, 
are considered the principal part of female beauty. 
Such eyes he loves to compare with those of the 
Gazelle, (Hamasa, i. p. 557, etc.” Knobel.—Rachel, 
the third renowned beauty in the patriarchal family. 
If authentic history was not in the ig Leah, as the 
mother of Judah, and of the Davidic Messianic line, 
ought to have carried off the prize of beauty after 
Sarah and Rebekah.—And well favored.—" Beau- 
tiful as to her form and beautiful as to her counte- 
nance.” Beside the more gencral designation : 
beautiful as to her form, the second: beautiful 
Tg must surely have a more definite significa- 
tion: beautiful as to her countenance, and, indeed, 
with a reference to her beautiful eyes, which were 
wanting to Leah. Thus the passage indirectly says 
that Leah’s form was beautiful—Serve thee seven 
years for Rachel.—Instead of wages be desires 
the daughter, and instead ofa service of an indefinite 
number of days he promises a service of seven years. 
‘ Jacob’s service represents the price which, am 
the Orientals, was usually paid for the wife w 
was to be won (see W Realw., under marriage). 
The custom still exists. In Kerek, a man without 
means, renders service for five or six years (Rittre, 
Erdkunde, xv. p. 674), and in Hauran, Burkhardt 
(“Syria,” p. 464), met a young man who had served 
eight years for his bare support, and then received 
for a wife the daughter of bis master, but must ren- 
der service still.” Knoset. On the contrary, Keil dis- 
putes the certainty of the assumption that the cus- 
tom of selling their daughters to men was general 
at that time. And we abould ee = 
trath in explaining many of the present bor- 
der Asia from matriarchal tions, than to invert 
everything according to Knobel’s view. Keil holds 
that Jacob’s seven years of service takes the place 
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of the customary dowry and the presents given to 
the relatives; but he overlooks the fact that the 
ideas of buying and ing (and barter) are not 
as far apart in the East as with us. Nor can we di- 
rectly infer the covetousness of Laban from Jacob’s ac- 
ceptance of the offer, although his ignoble, selfish, nar- 
tow-minded conduct, as it is seen afterwards, throws 
some light also on these Eastern transactions.—It is 
better that I give her to thee.—“ Among all 
Bedouin Arabians the cousin has the preference to 
strangers (BurkHarnr, “Bedouin,” p. 219), and the 
Druses in Syria always prefer a tive to a rich 
stranger (VoLNEY, “Travels,” ii. p. 62). It is gene- 
rally eustomary throughout the East, that a man 
marries his next cousin; he is not compelled to do 
it, but the right belongs to him exclusively, and 
she is not allowed to marry any other without his 
consent. Both relatives, even after their marriage, 
call each other cousin (BurxHarn?, “ Bedouins,” p. 
91, and “‘ Arabian Proverbs,” p. 274, etc.; Layarp, 
‘Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 222; Lang, ‘‘ Manners 
and Customs,” i. p. 167). KNosst.—They seemed 
unto him but a few da far, namely, as 
that his great love for Rachel made his long service 
a delight to him; but, on the other hand, it is not 
said that he did not long for the end of these seven 
years. Yet he was cheerful and joyful in hope, 
which is in perfect keeping with Jacob’s charao- 
ter—A Feast.—Probably Laban intended, at the 
t nuptial feast which he prepared, to facilitate 
acob’s deception by the great bustle and noise, 
but then also to arrange things so, that after seven 
days the wedding might be considered a double wed- 
For it is evident that he wishes to bind Jacob 

as firmly and as sta pee to himself (see ch. 
xxx. 27).—Leah, ughter.—The deception 
was possible, pate the custom, that the bride was 
led veiled to the bridegroom and the bridal chamber. 
Laban probably believed, as to the base deception, 
that he would be excused, because he had already in 
view the concession of the second daughter to Jacob. 
—And Laban gave unto her Zilpah.—We can- 
not certainly infer that he was parsimonious, because 
he gave but one handmaid to Leah, since he un- 
doubtedly thought already of the dowry of Rachel 
with a second handmaid. The number of Rebekah’s 
handmaids is not mentioned (ch. xxiv. 61).—Behold, 


it was “‘ This is the first retribution Jacob 
experiences for the deceitful practises of his former 
days.” He fraud and cunning, secured 


the place and blessing of Esau,—he, the younger, 
in the place of the elder; now, by the same deceit, 
the elder is put upon him in the place of the younger. 
What s man sows that shall he also reap. Sin is 
often punished with sin.—A. G.] See Doctrinal and 
Ethical paragraphs. 

4. Vers, 26-80. His renewed service for Rachel. 
—It must not be so done.—“ The same custom 
exists among the East Indians (see Manu. : “ Stat- 
utes,” iii, 160; Rossnu., A. u. “Mod. Orient,” and 
Von Bou.en, upon this place), Even in the Egypt 
of to-day, the father sometimes refuses also to give 
in marriage a younger daughter before an older one 
(Laxz: ‘‘ Customs and Manners,” i. p. 169).” Kno- 
Delitzsch adds the custom in old imperial 
Germany. This excuse does not justify in the least 
Laban’s deception, but there was, however, a sting 
for Jacob in this reply, viz., in the emphasis of the 
right of the first-born. But Laban’s offer that fol- 
lowed, and in which now truly his ignoble selfishness 
§ manifest, calmed Jacob’s mind.—Fnlfil her 
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week.—Lit., make Khe the week with this one, i. e., 
the first week after the marriage, which is due to her, 
since the wedding generally lasted one week (Judg. 
xiv. 12; Tob. xi. 19). [Her week—the week of 
Leah, to confirm the marriage with her by keeping 
the usual wedding-fcast of seven days. But if Leah 
was put upon him at the close of the feast of seven 
days, then it is Rachel’s week, the second feast of 
seven days which is meant. The marriage with 
Rachel was only a week after that with Leah. The 
seven years’ service for her was rendered afterwards. 
—A.G.J]—And we will.—Ch. xxxi. 1; ver. 23; 
page Laban and bis sons. Laban also, as Rebe- 

h’s brother, took part in her marriage arrange- 
ments.—Rachel his daughter.— Within eight days 
Jacob therefore held a second wedding, but he ful- 
filled the service for her afterwards. ban, there- 
fore, not only deceived Jacob by Leah’s interposition, 
as Jacob tells him to his face, but he overreached 
him also in charging him with seven years of service 
for Leah. Thus Jacob becomes entangled in polyg- 
amy, in the theocratic house which he had sought 
in order to close a theocratic marriage, first by the 
father and afterwards by the daughters. 

5. Vers. 31-35. The first four sons of Leah.— 
When the Lord saw.—The birth of Leah’s first 
four sons is specifically referred to Jehovah's grace ; 
first, because Jehovah works above all human 
thoughts, and re that which is despised and 
of little account (Leah was the despised one, the one 
loved less, comparatively the hated one, Deut. xxi. 
15); secondly, because among her first four sons 
were found the natural first-born (Reuben), the legal 
first-born (Levi), and the Messianic first-born (Judah) ; 
even Simeon, like the others, is given by Jehovah 
in answer to prayer. Jacob’s other sons are referred 
to Elohim not only by Jacob and Rachel (ch. xxx. 
2, 6, 8), but also by Leah Sigs 18, 20), and by the 
narrator himself (ver. 17), for Jacob’s sons in their 
totality sustain not only a theocratic but also e 
universal destination—He opened her womb.— 
He made her fruitful in children, which should attach 
her husband to her. But theocratic husbands did 
not esteem their wives only according to their fruit- 
fulness (see 1 Sam.i.) It is a one-sided view Keil 
takes when he says: “ Jacob’s sinful weakness ap- 

ears also in his marriage state, because he loved 
hel more than Leah, and the divine reproof 
apport because the hated one was blessed with. 
ildren but Rachel remained barren for a long 
time.” All we can say is, it was God’s pleasure to: 
show in this way the movements of his providence: 
over the thoughts of men, and to equalize the incon- 
gruity between these women.—Reuben.—Lit., Reu-. 
Ben: Behold, a son. Joyful surprise at. Jehovah’s 
compassion. From the inference she makes: now, 
therefore, my husband will love me, her deep, 
strong love for Jacob, becomes apparent, which had: 
no doubt, also, induced her to consent to Laban’s 
deception.—Simeon, her second son, receives his 
name from her faith in God as @ prayer-answering: 
God.—Levi.—The names of the sons are an expres- 
sion of her enduring powerful experience, as well aa. 
of her gradual resignation. After the birth of the 
first one, she hopes to win, through ber son, Jacob’s- 
love in the strictest sense. After the birth of the- 
second she hoped to be put on a footing of equality 
with Rachel, and to be delivered from her di rd. 
After the birth of the third one she hoped at least: 
for a constant affection. At the birth of the fourth. 
she looks entirely away from herself to. Jehovah.—. 
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Judah.—Praised. A verbal noun of the future 
Hophal from m7". The literal meaning of the name, 
therefore, is: “shall be ” and may thus be 
referred to Judah as the one “‘ is to be praised,” 
but it may also mean that Jehovah is to be praised 
on account of him (see Drxirzscu, p. 465). [See 
Rom. ii. 29. He is a Jew inwardly, whose praise is 
of God. Wordsworth refers here to the 
between the patriarchs and apostles.—A. G. 
left bearing.—Not altogether (see ch. xxx. 16, etc.), 
but for a time. 

6. Rachel’e dejection, and the connection with 
Bilhah, her maid (ch. xxx. 1-8).—And when Ra- 
chel saw.—We have no right to conclude, with 


Keil, from Rachel’s assertion, that she and Jacob | ™&@g® 
were wanting in prayer for children, and thus had | Pi 


not followed Isaac’s example. Even in prayer, pa- 
tience may be finally shaken in the human sinful 
heart, if God intends to humble it.—Give me 
ohildren or else I die, i. e., from dejection; not: 
my remembrance will be extinguished (Tremell); 
much less does it mean: I shall commit suici 
(Chrysost.). Her vivid e sounds not only 
irrational but even impious, and therefore she rouses 
also the of Jacob.—Am I in God's stead.— 
Lit., of God. God alone is the lord over 
life and death (Deut. xxxii. 89; 1 Sam. ii. 6). Ra- 
chel’s sad utterance, accompanied by the threat: or 
else I die, serves for an introduction as well as an 
excuse of her desperate proposition.—My maid, 
Bilhah.—tThe bad example of H continues to 
operate here, leading into error. The question here 
was not about an heir of Jacob, but the proud Ra- 
chel desired children as her own, at any cost, lest she 
should stand beside her sister childless. Her jealous 
love for Jacob is to some extent overbalanced by her 
jealous pride or envy of her sister, so that she gives 
to Jacob her maid—Upon my knees.—Ancient 
interpreters have explained this in an absurdly literal 
way. From the fact that children were taken upon 
the knees, they were ized either as adopted 
children (1. 28), or as the fruit of their own bodies 
Job iii, 12)—That I may also have children 
by her.—See ch. xvi. 9.—Dan (judge, one decree- 
ing justice, vindex).—She considered the disgrace 
of her barrenness by the side of Leah an injustice. 
—Naphtali.— According to Knobel: wrestler ; ac- 
cording to others: my wrestling, or even, the one for 
whom I wrestled. De.rtyscu: the one obtained by 
wrestling. The LXX place it in the plural: Naph- 
talim, wrestlings. First re it as the abbrevi- 
ated form of Naphtalijah, the wrestling of Jehovah. 
Against the two explanations may be urged the 
deviation from the form Naphtalim, wrestlings; and 
according to the analogy of Dan, vindicator, the moet 
.prable ag agra is, my wrestler. As laying the 
foundation for the name, Rachel says: With great 
‘wrestlings have I wrestled with my sister.— 
The wrestlings of God could only be in the wrest- 
lings of prayer, as we afterwards see from Jacob's 
wrestlings, through which he becomes Israel. De- 
litzsch, too, ex : These are the wrestlings of 
prayer, in the assaults and temptations of faith. 
HENGSTENBERG: Struggles whose issue bears the 
character of a divine judgment, but through which 
-the struggle itself is not clearly und Kno- 
BEL; “She was not willing to leave the founding of 
a people of God to her sister only, but wished also to 
‘become an ancestress, as well as Leah.” But how 
scan Rachel apeak of a victory over her sister rich in 
-children ? Leah has left bearing, while Bilhab, her 


maid, to bear; at the same time, Reshel im- 
cludes as mach as possible in 
pdiabie webaarea eh y [ i 
overcome.—A. G. ence, still, at Joseph's 
she could say: Now (not before) God 
away ay reproach, 

7. Vers. 9-18. Leah's emulation, and Zilpah, 
maid.— Took i 
excusable than Rach 
own four sons to the two adopted sons of Rachel. 
Bat the proud and challenging assertions of Rach 
however, seem to bave determined her to a rene 
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fortune. unnecessary conjec- 
ture of the Masorites renders it 2 RD, “fortune, 


8. Vers. 14-21. Leah's last births —Call me 
An ancient mode of expression used by 
happy women from Leah to Mary (Luke i. 48). The 
preterite expreases the certain future.—And Reuben 
went.—Reuben, when a little boy (according to De- 
litesch five years old; ing to Keil only four), 
brought unto his mother a plant found in the fields, 
and called "X34, a name which has been rendered 
in various ways. ‘‘The LXX correctly translates, 
BE "NWN =pIAa parSpayopay; “I'S (and the kindred 
"b1d) is the Mandragora venalis (high-German : 
alrina, airtin, mandrake; Guiux,, ‘Mythol.’ i. p. 
1158, edit. iii.), out of whose small, white and-green 
flowers, which, according to the Vil, 14, are 
harbingers of Spring, there ws in May, or w. 
is equivalent, at the time of the wheat-harvest, ye}- 


a anes (ore: oe 
tana), which in antiquity as well as during the middle 
ages (see Graxssz: ‘Contributions to the literature 
and traditions of the Middle Ages,’ 1850) were thought 
to promote fruitfulness and Viewed as 
Aphrodisiacum.” i i 
ed Dudatm amatoria, Loveeapple. Theophrastus 
tells us that love-potions were prepared from its 
roots. It was held in such high esteem by them 
that the goddess of love was called ritis. 
oa the Bag travellers to Palestine speak about 
t (see Knopet, p. 224; Dexirzscu, p. 467; Ker, 

; Winer: Alraun, Mandrake).—Give me of 
those mandrakes.—Love-apples. In the transae- 
tion between Rachel and Leah concerning the man- 
drakes, her excited emulation culminated, not, how- 
ever, as Keil says, as a mutual jealousy as to the 
affection of their husband, but a jealousy as to the 

otherwise Rachel would not have been obliged 
to yield, and actually have yielded to Leah the right 
in question.—And God hearkened unto Leah. 
—Knobel thinks that the Jehovistic and Elohistic 
views are here mingled in confusion. The Elohise 
records of Leah after the ninth verse, that she prayed, 
and considers her pregnancy ap answer to her prayer ; 
the Jehovist, on the contrary, ascribes it to the effect 
produced by the mandrakes, of which Leah retained 
a pert. Here, therefore, the critical assumption of 
a biblical book-making culminates. It is obviously 
the design to bring out into prominence the fact that 
Leah became t again without mandrakes, and 
that they were of no avail to Rachel, a fact which 
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Keil renders prominent. Moreover, it could not be 
the intention of Rachel to from these man- 
drakes a so-called love-potion for Jacob, but only to 
attain fruitfulness by their effects upon herself. Just 
as now, for the same purpose perhaps, unfruitful 
women visit or are sent to certain watering-places. 
From this standpoint, truly, the assumed remedy of 
mature may appear as @ premature, eager self-help. 
—Issachar.—According to the Chethib, 930 0°, 
there is reward; according to Keil, "50 xo, it 
brings reward, which is less fit here. Leah, 
according to ver. 18, looked upon bar as a re- 
ward for ber self-denial in allowing her maid to take 
her place. By this act, also, her strong affection for 
Jacob seems to betray itself again. But no such 
- struggle is mentioned of Rachel in the interposition 
of her maid.—Zebulun.—That the children here 
are altogether named by the mothers, is Jehovistic, 
as Knobel thinks: ‘‘ The Elohist the names 
the children through the father, _ is not re 
etymologies!” It is just as great violence to the 
words: God hath endued me, etc., to say the 
name signifies a present, ae to the 
words following, it signifies dweller. The name of 
Zebulun is first formed after the inference which 
Leah drew from the divine gift or present. 33 , to 


dwell, alludes to the preceding 33, to make a pres- 
ent ; both verbs are dat Aey.—Dinah, is mentioned 
on account of the history, ch. xxxiv. Oh. xxxvii. 35 
and ch. xxxvi. 7 seem to intimate that he had other 
daughters, but they are not mentioned further. 
Dinah ia the female Dan. Leah retains her supe- 
riority. Hence there is no fuller explanation of 
i as after the deed of Dinah’s brothers, ch. 

v. 

9. Vers. 22-24. Rachel the mother of Joseph.— 
And God remembered Rachel.—The expression: 
he remembered, here also denotes a turning-point 
after a long trial, as usually, e. g., ch. viii. 1. In 
relation to the of unfruitfulness, see 1 Sam. 
i, 19.—And God hearkened to her.—She there- 
fore obtained fruitfulness by prayer also.—Joseph. 
—This name, in the earlier document, as Knobel 
expresees himself, is called FOR", one that takes 
away, i. e., takes away the reproach, from HON; and 
then, in the second document, he shall add, from Od", 
Delitzsch also explains: one that takes away. Keil 
adopts both derivations. The text only allows the 
latter derivation: he may add. To take away and 
to add are too strongly opposed to be traced back 
to one etymological source. Rachel, it is true, might 
have revealed the sentiments of her heart by the 
expression : God hath taken away my reproach ; but 
she was not able to give to her own sons names that 
would have neutralized the significance and force 
of the names of her adopted sons Dan and Naphtali. 
That she is indebted to God’s kindness for Joseph, 
while at the same time she asks Jehovah for another 
son, and thereupon names Joseph, does not furnish 
any sufficient occasion for the admission of an addi- 
tion to the sources of scripture, as Delitzsch assumes. 
The number of Jacob’s sons, who began with Jeho- 
vah, was also closed by Jehovah. For, acco to 
the number of twelve tribes, Israel is Jehovah’s 
covenant people. 

In regard to the fact, however, that Jacob's 
children were not born chronologically in the pre- 
ceding order, compare Delitzsch with reference to 
Busesivs: Preparatio Evang., ix. 21, and Astrvuc.: 


“ Conjectures,” p. 896, and Keil. The first-born, 
Reuben, was born probebly during the first year of 
seven years, and Simeon at the close of 
All the sons, therefore, were born during 

second heptade. Dinah’s birth, no doubt, occurs 
also during this period, though Keil supposes, from 
the expression "Mk, that she may have been born 
later. But if we now adopt the chronological suc- 
cession, Leah would have given birth to seven chil- 
dren in seven years, and even then there was a pause 
for some time between two of them. The imperfect, 
with the 1 consecutive, however, does not express 
always a succession of time, but sometimes also it 
expresses a train of tho We may suppose, 
therefore, that Leah gave birth to the first four sons 
during the first four years. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever (aot after the expiration of the four years), 
Rachel effected the birth of Dan and Naphtali by 
Jacob’s connection with Bilhah. This probably in 
duced Leah, perhaps in the fifth year, to emulate her 
example by means of her handmaid, who in a quick 
succession gave birth to two sons in the course of 
the fifth and sixth years. During the sixth and sev- 
enth years Leah again became a mother, and a short 
time after Zebulun, Joseph was born also. Accord- 
ing to Delitzsch, Joseph's birth would occur between 
that of Iesachar and Zebulun. But then the expres- 
sion ver. 25 would not be exact, and the naming of 
Zebulun by his mother would be without foundation. 
The last remark also bears against Keil’s view, that 
Joseph probably was born at the same time with 
Zebulun, though he also considers it probable that 
he may have been born later. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The divine revelation, its consolations and 
its promises, revive the believer, so that he can pro- 
ceed on his alas: with renewed vigor. An ex- 
perience similar to that at Bethel Jacob afterwards 
met with at Peniel (ch. xxxii. 30). 

2. Eliezer, acting for Isaac, Jacob, and Moses, 
found their future brides by the side of wells. These 
charming descriptions of the East resemble each 
other, and be greatly differ in their details, On ac- 
count of their significasice and beauty, they were 
applied to spiritual relations by the fathers. [See 

so Wordsworth, who goes fully into all the details 
of these analogies.—A. @] 

8. Jacob experienced the ous providence of 
Jehovah here at the well, ugh one act after 
another: Shepherds from Haran; acquaintances of 
Laban ; Rachel’s appearance; thé occasion and call 
to assist her at the moment. ° 

4. Is he well? i> wi>tim, Happiness and wel- 
fare, sap tars the oriental, bat particularly acoord- 
ing to the biblical, view, consists especially in peace, 
inviolability, both as to outward and inward life. 

5. The characters. Laban's character. That 
Laban was really a sharer in the theocratic faith, and 
susceptible of noble and generous sentiment, is evi- 
dent not only from the manner in which he receives 
Jacob, but also from the way in which he dismiases 
re eran 24; 54 ff). But we also see, how, un- 
der the influence surrounding him at home (ch. xxxi. 
1), the selfishness in him gradually increased, until it 
culminated in the base use which he made of his 
nephew's necessity and love, and thus, at last, pro- 
ceeds to practise the grossest deception. Even is 
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this deception, however, we must not overlook the 
fact that, with a friendly interest in Jacob, he con- 
sidered it as a pious fraud. He was ules f mere 
doth his daughters to Jacob ; perhape, too, he in 
his eye Leah’s quiet but vehement affection for Jacob. 
He so far restrained his selfishness, also, that he per- 
mits Jacob to return home with the possessions 
that he had acquired while with him. Moreover, he 
had to overcome the excited spirit of his sons and 
brethren. The lower standpoint which he occupies 
is evident from the fact that he himself leads his 
nephew into a theocratic double-marriage, but per- 
haps also with the intention of securing to his house, 
with greater certainty, a full share in the mysterious 
blessing expected by Abraham, and because he qui- 
etly consented that the strife of his daughters should 
involve Jacob still farther in polygamy.—As to Leah, 
the narrator has no fault to find, except that her 
eyes were not as beautiful as those of her sister, but 
were tender. The vehement, though quiet love for 
Jacob, as seen on every occasion, no doubt made her 
also willing to enter into the deception of Jacob by 
Laban. Besides, she regarded herself certainly as 
excusable upon higher grounds and motives, just as 
Thamar, who fanatically married into the house of 
promise, and that by a ty course (ch. xxxviil). 
Iler increasing humility (see Exegesis) causes her to 
be an object of Jehovah's peculiar regard, or rather, 
by this humility, her especial election as ancestrees 
of David and the Messiah becomes evident, and even 
in her over-zealous strife with her sister, in which 
the question is about the increase of the patriarchal 
family, her self-denial is proven by the struggle with 
which she gives her maid to Jacob, and the kindness 
with which she gave the mandrakes to her sister. 
Rachel, on the other hand, possessed not only bright 
eyes, but also ardent affections. In the fiery and 
glowing nature of her affection (ch. xxx. 1), as well 
asin her cunning (ch. xxxi. 34, 85) Rachel is the 
image of Rebekah, but with these features of char- 
acter more strongly marked. So also at the end, in 
the tragical issue of her life. For as Rebekah did 
not reach the goal and see Jacob again, so Rachel 
did not attain her aim in sharing with him peacefully 
and honorably his paternal heritage. In Rachel’s 
sinful impatience too, there was not wanting also a 
moral element, for ‘‘the pure desire of parents for 
offspring is the highest degree of virtuous matri- 
mony.” Delitzsch (ons . 465, and the words of 
Luther there A eil, without any sufficient 
reason, places Rachel (p. 206), in religious respecta, 
below Leah. Distinctions of election are not always 
contrasts of light and darkness. Finally, Jacob here 
appears clearly as the man of the wrestlings of 
faith, and as the patriarch of hope. However pru- 
dent, it happens to him as to the Cdipus in the Greek 
tragedy. (Edipus solved the riddle of the sphinx, 
yet is blind, and remains blind in relation to the 
riddle of his own life. Laban cheated him, as his 
sons did afterwards, and he is punished through the 
same transgression of which he himself was guilty. 
Jacob is to struggle for everything—for his birth- 
right, his Rachel, his herds, the security of his life, 
the rest of his old age, and for his grave. But in 
these strurgles he does not come off without many 
transgressions, from which, however, as God's elect, 
he is liberated by severe discipline. He, therefore, 
is stamped as a man of hope by the divine provi- 
dence. Asa fugitive he goes to Haran, as a fugitive 
he returns home. Seven years he hopes for Rachel, 
twenty years he hopes for a return home; to the 
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very evening of his life he is hoping for the recov- 
ery of Joseph, his lost son in Sheol; even whilst he 
is dying upon tian soil, he hopes for a grave in 
his native country. His Messianic hope, however, 
in ita full development, rises above all these instan- 
ces, as is evident in the three chiof stages in his life 
of faith: Bethel, Peniel, and the blessing of his sons 
upon his death-bed. His life differs from that of his 
father Isaac in this: that with Isaac the quickening 
experiences fall more in the earlier part of his life, 
but with Jacob they occur in the latter half; and 
that Isaac's life passes on quietly, whilst storms and 
trials overshadow, in a great measure, the pilgrimage 
of Jacob. The Messianic suffering, in its typical 
features, is already seen more plainly in him than in 
Isaac and Abraham; but the glorious exaltation 
corresponds also to the sei “alta pacesaiere 

6. Jacob’s service for el presents us a pic 
ture of bridal love equalled only in the same devel- 
opment and its poetic beauty in the Song of Solo 
mon. It is particularly to be noticed that Jacob, 
however, was not indifferent to Rachel’s infirmities 
(ch, xxx. 2), and even treated Leah with patience and 
indulgence, des having suffered from her the 
most mortifying deception. 

7. The deception practised by Laban upon Jacob 
was perfectly fitted, viewed as a divine punishment 
through human asin, to bring his own sin before his 
eyes. Ashe introduced himself as the first-born, by 
the instigation of his mother, so Leah, the first-bors, 
is introduced to him by his mother’s brother, under 
the pretence of the appearance of his own Rachel. 
And this deception Laban even excuses in a sarcastic 
way, with the custom as to the birthright of the 
daughters at Haran. Thus Jacob atones for his cun- 
ning, and Laban truly must atone for his deceptios. 

8. Leah’s election is founded upon Jehovah's 
grace. Without any doubt, however, she was fitted 
to become the ancestress of the Messianic line, not 
only by her apparent humility, but also by ber m 
nate boxers of bleesing, as well as by her quiet and 
true love for Jacob. The fulness of her life be 
comes apparent in the number and the power of her 
children ; and with these, therefore, a greater strength 
of the mere natural life predominates. J on 
the contrary, the favorite son of the wife loved with 
a bridal love, is distin ed from his brethren, as 
the se (ch. xlix.) among them, as a child of a 
nobler spirit, whilst the import of his life is not as 
rich for the future as that of Judah. 

9. If we would regard the deception and impo- 
sition practised upon Jacob as at all endurable, we 
must assume, on the one hand, Leah’s fanatic apd 
vehement love ; on the other, his own perfect ille- 
sion. This unconscious error and confusion of nr 
ture, seems almost to have been transmitted to Ret- 
ben, the first-born (ch. xxxv. 22; xlix, 21); and 
therefore, in consequence of his offence, he also bet 
the birthright. We cannot, however, entirely con- 
cur in Luther’s view, which Delitzsch approves, that 
while there was nothing adulterous in the connection 
of Jacob and Lenb, it was still extra-natural, and in 
that sense, monstrous. There was undoubtedly an 
impure and unnatural element in it. But we must 
bear in mind, as was remarked above, not only 
Leah's love, but also Jacob's self-oblivion, in which 
the free choice is generally limited and restrained by 
the blind forces of the nightlife, through snd in 
which God works with creative energy. It is the 
moment in which the man falls back into the band 
of God as the creator. 
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10. The difference between the house at Haran 
and Isaac's house at Beersheba, appears from this, 
that Laban entangled Jacob in polygamy. And 
even in this case the evil consequences of polygamy 
appear: envy, jealousy, contention, and an increased 
sensuality. Nevertheless Jacob’s case is not to be 
judged according to the later Mosaic law, which 
prohibited the marrying of two sisters at the same 
time (Lev. xviii. 18). Calvin, in his decision, makes 
no distinction between the times and the economies, 
a fact which Keil justly appeals to, and insists upon 
as bearing against his harsh judgment (that it was a 
case of incest) (p. 205). 

11. In our narrative we first read of a great and 
splendid wedding-feast, lasting for seven days. It is 
therefore not by chance that this splendid wedding- 
feast was followed by e« painful illusion. And, leav- 
ing out of view grogser deceptions, how often may 
Rachel’s image have been changed afterwards into 
Leah’s form. 

12. While the sisterly emulation to surpass each 
other in obtaining children is tainted with sin, there 
is yet at the bottom a holy motive for it, faith in the 
Abrahamic promise consisting in the blessing of 
theocratic births. Thus also we can explain how the 
fulness of the twelve tribes proceeded from this 
emulation. 

13. Isaac’s prejudice, that Esau was the chosen 
one, seems to renew itself somewhat in Jacob’s 
prejudice that he must gain by Rachel the lawful 
heir. The more reverent he ap therefore, in 
being led by the spirit of God, who taught him, not- 
withstanding all his preference for Joseph, to recog- 
nize in Judah the real line of the promise. 

14, That the respective mothers themselves here 
assign the names, is determined by the circumstances. 
The entire history of the birth of these sons, too, is 
reflected in their names. Of similar signification are 
the names: Gad and Asher; Levi and Zebulun; 
Simeon and Naphtali; Judah and Joseph; Reuben 
and Benjamin born afterwards; Issachar, Dan and 
Dinah 


15. The progress of life equalizes and adjusts, 
to a great extent, the opposition betwecn Jacob's 
love for Rachel and his disregard toward Leah, espe- 
cially -by means of the children. At the same time 
in which he recognizes Leah’s resignation, Rachel’s 

ionate ill-humor incites him to anger. 

16. He shall add; he shall give to me another 
son. This wish was fulfilled, and was the cause of 
her death. She died at Benjamin’s birth. How 
dangerous, destructive, and fatal, the fulfilment of 
a man’s wishes may be to him, is fllustrated by fre- 
quent examples in the Scriptures. Sarah wished for 
a 6on agar, a source of great grief to her. 
The desire of Judas to be received among tbe dis- 
ciples of Jesus was granted, but just in this position 
he fell into the deepest corruption. Peter wished 
to be as near as possible to the Lord in the house of 
the high priest, but hence his fall. The sons of 
Zebedee wished for places at the right and left hand 
of Jesus,—had their wish been fulfilled they would 
have filled the places of the malefuctors on the cross, 
at the right and left of the Crucified. Rachel’s wish, 
it is true, was not the only cause of her death, but 
with a certain triumph the once barren one died in 
childbirth, just as she was completing the number 
twelve of Israel’s sons. 

17. How important Joseph’s birth was to Jacob 
is seen from this: that henceforth he thinks of his 
journey home, although the report looked for from 


Rebekah tarried long. He was urged to venture a 
journey home. 

18, This history of Jacob’s and Leah’s union 
sheds a softening light upon even the less happy 
marriages, which may reconcile us to them, for this 
unpleasant marriage was the cause of his becoming 
the father of a numerous posterity; from it, indeed, 
proceeded the Measianic line; leaving out of view the 
fact that Leah’s love and humility could not remain 
without « blessing g upon Jacob. The fundamental 
condition of a no marriage is doubtless brida 
love. We notice in our narrative, however, how 
wonderfully divine grace may change misfortune, 
even in such instances, into real good. God is espe- | 
cially interested in marriage connections, because he 
is thus interested in the coming generations, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical spr Fada Jacob’s 
piciricay of faith.—The patriarch of hope.—Jacob’s 
double flight, from Esau and from Laban.—Rich in 
fortune and rich in misfortune, in both respects rich 
in blessing.—Jacob and Rachel, or the consecration 
of bridal love—The shepherd and the shepherdess: 
the same condition.—Jacob’s service for his bride a 
type of the same service of Christ for the church, 
his bride.—Rachel and Leah, or God makes a great 
difference between his children, and yet esteems them 
alike according to his justice.—The three marriage 
connections at wells: that of Isaac, of Jacob, and 
of Moses.—The names of Jacob's sons, a e of 
human weakness and divine salvation in his house. 
(Texts for marriage oocasions. ) 

To Section First, vers, 1-8. Starke: Cramer: If 
God's command and promise are before us, we can 
proceed in our undertakings with joy and confidence. 
—Places where wells are mentioned (see Concord- 
ances).~—({Jesus, the well of life. The stone, the 
impotence of human nature, to be removed by faith. 
Since, according to ch. xxxi. 47, the Chaldeans spoke 
a different language from that of the inhabitants of 
Canaan, Jacob probably made himself understood to 
the people of Haran, because he had learned the 
Chaldee from his mother (Clericus).—The changing 
of the language of the patriarchs into the later He- 
brew of the Jews.) [There is every reason to believe 
that these dialects were then so nearly alike that 
there was no difficulty in ing from one to the 
other.—A. G.]|—Because the word peace embraces 
both spiri and natural well-being, the Hebrews 
used it as a common salutation. 

Section Second, vers. 9~14. Divine providence 
was here at work.—(Allegory of the well. How 
Christ has removed the heavy stone of sin and death. 
The three herds referred to the three days in which 
Christ was in the grave! etc. Burmann.)—Ver. 18, 
This was necessary in order to remove all suspicion 
from the mind of Laban, since he still remembered 
what a numerous retinue had accompanied Eliezer. 
—As three distinguished patriarchs found their 
brides at wells (Moses and his Zipporah), just so the 
Lord Christ presents to himself the church, his spir- 
itual bride, shionch holy baptism, as the laver in the 
word.—Scuriper : Their first meeting a prophecy 
of their whole future united life.—Ver. 11 (Calvin). 
In a chaste and modest life greater liberties were 
allowed.—(If any one turn to the true source of wis- 
dom, to the word of God, and to the Saviour revealed 
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therein, he will receive celestial wisdom for his bride. 
Berl. Bibel.) 

Section Third, vers. 15-25. Ver. 20. As a regular 
servant. A typical intimation of the Messiah, who 
in the form of a servant, with great and severe toil, 
obtained his bride.—{Reward of Jacob’s patient 
waiting, of his faith and his chastity.—Ver. 18. Vir- 
tuous maidens do not attend large, exciting assem- 
blies, to get a husband, but remain at their vocation, 
and trust in God, who is able to give to them ag tare 
honorable, and upright husband.—Laxcg: If the 
whole difficult service became easy to Jacob from 
the love he had to Rachel, why should it not be said 
of God’s children, that it is from love to God that 
we keep his commandments, ete. (1 John v. 8).— 
Bibl. Wert.;> A chaste love is a beautiful thing, by 
which conjugal love is afterwards more and more 
strengthened and confirmed.—Ver. 25. Here Jacob 
might have understood how it grieved Esau when, for 
the sake of his birthright, he had practised upon him 
such cunning and deceit. As he done unto oth- 
era, God permitted that he should receive from others. 
—Thbe crafty Laban wears the image of the world; 
whoever serves it never receives what he expects; 
he looks for Rachel, and behold it is Leah (Olear). 

GrRLacH: From this instance onward (especially) 
God speaks to Jacob by every occurrence. Laban 
deceives him, because he thinks that Laban’s (Ja- 
cob’s ?) service will be profitable to him, and thus 
he (Laban) Joses not only a great part (?) of his herds, 
but is also obliged to part from his children.—The 
misery of bigamy: it was therefore expressly forbid- 
den in the law (Lev. xviii. 18) that any one should 
marry two sisters at the same time, or to favor one 
wife before the other (Deut. xxi. 17). The seven 
years of service reminds us perhaps of the later 
statute among the Israelites, acco to which ser- 
vants were to obtain their freedom during the sev- 
enth year (Exod. xxi. 2); Jacob, therefore, as a 
compensation for the daughters, took upon himself 
@ seven years’ service (slavery).—(The danger of 
renames 3 Esau prevented him from bringing the price 
from his home, even had he entrusted his affair to 
God.)}—Scuréprer: Space is no obstacle to faith, nor 
time to hope.—An engagement of long standing, if 
decreed by God, may e a salutary and bene- 
ficial school for a Christian marriage.—Comparisons 
between the deception practised by Laban upon 
Jacob, and that which Jacob practised upon Esau : 
1. One brother upon another. 2. There the younger 
instead of the older; here the older, etc. 8. (Roos) 
He did not know Leah when he was married to her, 
just as his father knew him not when he blessed 
him. 4. Leah at the instigation of her father, Jacob 
at the instigation of his mother.—But he received, 
notwithstanding his ignorance as to Leah, the wife 
designed for him by God, who was to become the 
mother of the Messiah, just as Isaac blessed him 
unwittingly as the rightful heir of the promise. Ah, 
in how many errors and follies of men, bere and 
everywhere, do we find God’s inevitable grace and 
faithfulness intertwined (Roos). 

Section Fourth, vers. 26-80. Starke: Ver. 27. 
It is remarkable that the ancient Jews, at births, 
marriages, and deaths, observed the seventh day as 
an holy day (Gen. xxi. 4; Luke ii. 21; Gen. 1. 10; 
Sir. xxii. 18). From this fact we may conclude that 
the ancient Hebrews already considered the day of 
birth and circumcision, the day of marriage, and the 
day of death, as the three most important ones in 
life.—(Ver. 28. Jacob might have asked for a di- 
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vorce.)}—Jacob’s polygamy not caused by sensuality ; 
but did not remain unpunished.—{Burmaxn: Com- 
ison between the two wives and the Old and New 
estament, the two churches to whom the Lord is 
betrothed. The Old Testament Leah, the wearied, 
the tender eyed.) — Hatt: God often afflicts uw 
through our own frien (relatives). He often 
our own sins by sins of others, before 

we are aware of it (2 Sam. xvi. 32).—Osianpgr : Oh, 
what is avarice not capable of ?— : God's chil- 
they wish for, bat 


out his i 
theirs; their thoughts bound in the present,—his 
looking on into the future. Thus Esau and Laban. 
Section Fifth, vers. 31-85. Srarxe: Ostampenr: 
It is still customary with God to take care of the 
distressed.—_ Cramer: God distributes his gifts by 
parts. Do not despise any one.—HA Lt: knows 
how to weigh to us in similar ways both our gifts of 
grace and our crosses.— Bild. Wirt. : There ring rod 


; | 80 bad or so complicated but that God can bring 


out of it.—(Signification of the word from 

‘“‘ Judah” is derived: 1. To thank; 2. to commend; 
8. to praise; 4. to confess.) From this Judah all 
Jews received their beau name. — GERLACH: 
Reuben: see a son; in allusion to Raah-Be-Onyi, 
i. @., he (Jehovah) hath looked upon my affliction.— 
Scurdper: The mother gives the names, as she does 
also in Homer. 

Section Sixth, ch. xxx. 1-8. Srarxe: Bibl. Wirt: 
Impatience is the mother of many sins.—Even to the 
pious in their married life the sun of peace and har- 
mony does not always shine ; at times dark clouds of 
dissension and strife arise. But we must guard in 
time against such clouds and storms.—We must not 
try to obtain the divine blessing by unrighteous 
means.—Scurdper: Children are God's gi All 
parents should consider this, and take such care of 
these divine gifts that when God calls those whom 
he has entrusted to them, they may render a good 
account (Valer. Herb.).—In Rachel we meet with 
envy and jealousy, while in Jehovah there is com- 


passion and 
Section Seventh, vers. 9-18. Scuréper: For all 
times Israel is warned by the patriarch’s culpable 


weakness and pliancy in relation to his wives, as well 
as by the frightful picture of his polygamy. (Israel, 
it is true, should even in this way learn to disti 


the times, to recognize the workings of divine grace 
in and over the errors of men, and to rejoice at the 
progress in his law.) 


Section Highth, vers. 14-21. Starke: (Do you 
ask as to the nature of the Dudaim ? some think they 
are lilies, others that they are berries, but no one 
knows what they are. Some call them “ winter 
cherries.”” Luther.}—The rivalry of the sisters. 
Thus God punished him because he had taken two 
wives, even two sisters. Even the holy women were 
not purely and entirely spiritual.—Scuréprr: In 
reference to the maid’s children, God’s name is nei- 
ther mentioned by Leah nor by the narrator. They 
were in the oe) (Thief begotten : a soapy a 

Hengstenberg is is wrong, for in 

Nise! Jacbb lad'ne i todo with the maids in the 
natural way of mere lust; 2. in that case they 
would not have been numbered among the blessed 
seed of Israel. The principal tribes, indeed, did not 
spring from them.) 
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Section Ninth, vera. 22-24. Srarxe: Why bar- | and multiply—Ostaxper: Our prayers are not to be 


renness was considered by Abraham’s descendants | considered as in vain, if we receive no answer im- 
as a sign of the divine curse: 1. Ita ed as if | mediately. If we are humbled sufficiently below the 
they were excluded from the promise of the enlarge- | cross, then we will be exalted —Scuriéper: Luther 
ment of Abraham’s seed; 2, They were without the | says respecting Jacob’s wives that they were not 
hope of giving birth to the Messiah; 8. They had | moved by mere carnal desire, but looked at the bleas 


@ 


41 


42 
43 


share in God’s universal command: be fruitful ' ing of children with reference to the promised seed. 


THIRD SECTION. 


Jacob's thought of returning home. New treaty with Laban. His closely calculated proposition 


(Prelude to the method of acquiring possession of the Egyptian vessels). Laban's dis- 
pleasure. God's command to return. 


oes 


CuarteR XXX. 25—XXXI_. 1-3. 


And it came to pass, when Rachel had borne Joseph, that Jacob said unto Laban, 
Send me away [let me go], that I may go unto mine own place, and to my country. 
Give me my wives and my children, for whom I have served thee, and let me go: for 
thou knowest my service which I have done thee. And Laban said unto him, I pray 
thee, if I have found favour in thine eyes, tarry; for I have learned by experience’ 
that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake. And he said, [farther], Appoint me thy 
wages, and I will give ¢¢. And [But} he said unto him, Thou knowest how I have 
served thee, and how thy cattle was with me [what thy herds have become under me]. For tt was 
little which thou hadst before I came, and it 1s now increased unto a multitude; and the . 
Lord hath blessed thee, since my coming * [after me]: and now when shall I provide 
for mine own house also? And he said, at shall I give thee? And Jacob said, 
Thou shalt not give me anything [anything peculiar], If thou wilt do this thing for me, I 
will again feed and keep thy flock [small cattle}: 1 will pass through all thy flock to-day, 
removing from thence all the speckled and spotted [dappled] cattle [lambs], and all the 
brown [dark-colored] cattle among the sheep, and the spotted and speckled among the 
goats: and of such shall be my hire. So shall my righteousness [rectitude] answer for 
me in time to come,® when it shall come for my hire; before thy face: every one that 
+3 not speckled and spotted among the goats, and brown among the sheep, that shall be 
counted stolen with me. And Laban said, Behold, I would it might be according to 
thy word. And he removed that day the he-goats that were ringstreaked [striped] and 
spotted, and all the she-goats that were speckled and spotted, and every one that had 
some white in it, and all the brown among the sheep, and gave them into the hands 
of hissons. And he set three days’ journey betwixt himself | the shepherds and flocks of Laban | 
and Jacob [the flocks of Jacob under his sons} : and Jacob fed the rest [the sifted] of Laban’s 
flocks. 

And Jacob took him rods of green poplar, [gum] and of the hazel [atmona] and chest- 
nut-tree [maple] ‘; and pilled white streaks in them, and made the white appear which 
was in the rods, And he laid the rods which he had [striped] pilled before the flocks 
in the gutters in the watering-troughs * when the flocks came [to which the flocks must come | 
to drink, that they should conceive when they came to drink. And the flocks con- 
ceived before the rods, and brought forth [threw, cast] ringstreaked, speckled and spotted. 
And Jacob did separate the lambs, and set the faces of the flocks toward the ring: 
straked, and all the brown in the flock of Laban; and he put his own flocks by them- 
selves, and put them not unto Laban’s cattle. And it came to pass, whensoever the 
stronger cattle did conceive, that Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of the cattle in the 
gutters, that they might conceive among the rods. But when the cattle were feeble, 
he put them not in: so the feebler were Laban’s, and the stronger Jacob’s. And the 
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man increased exceedingly, and had much [smai] cattle, and maid-servants, and men- 


servants, and camels and asses. 


Cu, XXXII. 


1 And he heard the words of Laban’s sons, saying, Jacob hath taken 


away all that was our father’s; and of that which was our father’s hath he gotten all 
2 this glory [riches]... And Jacob beheld the countenance of Laban, and, behold, it was 
3 not toward him as before’ [formerty]. And [Then] the Lord said unto Jacob, Return 

unto the land of thy fathers, and to thy kindred [thy home]; and I will be with thee. 


(? Ver. 27.—Lit., I have augured, smOms ; Sept., otesngoper; not that Laban was a scrpent-worshipper, but that he 
used divination as the heathen ; and thus drew his inferences and auguries.—A. G.) 


}* Ver. 30.—Lit., at my foot.—A. G.] 
(? Ver. 33.—Lit., tn 
wc to my wages; i. e., to examine.—A. G.) 


day to-morrow—the fature—at all times, when, etc. Lange renders “ when thou shalt come upon 


[4 Ver. 87.—Heb., }1259, plane-tree; so Sept., Vulg. and Syriac.—A.G.] 
po PITM34, an unusual archaic form for PIDNEI. Koil.—A. G.) 


(* Cx XXXI. Ver. 2.—Lit., weight—A. G.] 
(7 Ver. 3.—Lit., as yesterday, the day before.—A. G.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARES. 


1, The term 5533, ver. 27 (comp. ch. xii. 18), 
shows that this section, according to Knobel, is Je- 
hovistic. 

2. In consequence of Laban’s deception, Jacob 
must serve fourteen years for his Rachel. According 
to ch. xxxi. 41 he served him six years longer, 
agreeably to the terms of the contract that he had 
just now concluded with him. 

8. The doubtful way in which he now secured his 
reward leads us to conjecture that he was conscious 
that be had been defrauded by Laban, and that he 
was dealing with a selfish man, whose selfishness and 
power, he thought, could only be countervailed by 
cunning. Nor is it to be denied that wisdom’s 
weapon is given to the feeble to protect himself 
against the harsh and cruel power of the strong. 
Our narrative comes under the same category with 
the surreptitious obtaining of the blessing of the 
first-born by Jacob, and the acquisition of the gold 
and silver vessels of the Egyptians by the Israelites. 
The prudence manifested in these cases is the same ; 
but still there was a real deception in the first case 
(onc deception, however, against another); in the 
present case it was simply an overreaching, while in 
the third they were only availing themselves of the 
situation of the Egyptians, i. e., their disposition. 
In all three cases, however, the artful, or at least 
wisely-calculated, project, was provoked by a great 
and gross wrong. Esau proposes to take back the 
birthright which he had sold to Jacob. Laban 
caused him to perform a service of fourteen years, 
and intends to make him still further a prey to his 
avarice. The Egyptians bave indeed consumed the 
very strength of Israel by their bondage. And if 
the scale here turns against Jacob because he thus 
cunningly overreached his father-in-law, it is bal- 
anced by Laban’s pressing him again into his ser- 
vice, that he might misuse him anew; nor is the 
marvellous charm to be left out of view, which lay 
in his ancient nomadic science and art. Superior 
minds were never inclined to let their arts and sciences 
lie dormant. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. 


1, Vers. 258-84. The new contract—When Rae 
chel.— At Joseph’s birth [which therefore could not 
have occurred until the fifteenth year of his residence 


with Laban.—A. G.] a rain. Sige comes over 
Jacob, which leads to believe that he is to re 
turn home without having received a call from 
thence or a divine command here. It is apparent 
from what follows that he first of all wished to be 
come independent of Laban, in order to provide for 
his own. He is, therefore, soon hampered again, 
since a fair prospect opened to him now and here. 
Laban’s character now comes into view in every 
utterance.—May I still grace, etc., lit., Jf J have 
Sound favor, etc. If this expression may be called 
an aposiopesis, we must still bear in mind that this 
was a standing form of expression even in the oath. 
Keil supplies “ stay yet.” The optative form already 
expresses all that is possible. If “Mwms is, accord- 
ing to Delitzsch, a heathen expression, then the 
phraseology in Laban’s mouth appears more striking 
still, through the connection of this expression with 
Jehovah's name.—A t me.— He not only 
recognizes, almost fawningly, Jacob’s worth to his 
house, but is even willing to yield unconditionally to 
his determination—a proof that he did not expect 
of Jacob too great a demand. But Jacob is not in- 
oe to ap ey hips generosity, and hence 
is ingly calculated thoug ingly trifli 
demand. Leban's consent to his deman loane: 
breathes in the very expression the joy of selfishness ; 
and it is scarcely sufficient to translate: Behold, I 
would it might be according to thy word. But 
Jacob’s proposition seems to point to a very trifling 
reward, since the sheep in the East are nearly all 
white, while the goats are generally of a dark color 
or speckled. For he only demands of Laban’s herds 
those sheep that have dark spots or specks, or that 
are entirely black, and those only of the goats that 
were white-spotted or striped. But he does not only 
demand the speckled lambs brought forth hereafter, 
after the present number of such are set aside for 
Laban (Tuch, Baumg., Kurtz), but the present in- 
spection is to form the first stock of his herds (Kno- 
bel, Delitzsch). [The words, ‘thou shalt not give 
me anything,” seem to indicate that Jacob had no 
stock from Laban to begin with, and did not intend 
to be dependent upon him for any part of his posses- 
sions. Those of this description which should ap- 
pear among the flocks should be his hire. He would 
depend upon the divine providence and his own skill. 
He would be no more indebted to Laban than Abra 
ham to the king of Sodom.—A. G.] Afterwards, 
also, the speckled ones brought forth among Laban's 


* for him to make a distinction between 
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herds are to be added to his, as is evident from his 
following arts. Michaelis and Bohlen miss the pur- 
port, but it lies in verse 838. For when he invites 
Laban to muster bis herds in time to core, "M2 B41"5, 
it surely does not mean literally the next day, as 
Delitzsch supposes, but in time to come (see Gesenius, 
=™Mv). As often as Laban came to Jacob's herds in 
the fature he must regard all the increase in speckled 
and hs: eharaa lambs as Jacob’s property, but if 
he found a purely white sheep or an entirely black 
goat, then, and only then, he might regard it as 
stolen. (As to the sheep and goats of the East, see 
Bible Dictionaries, the Natural History of the Bible, 
and Kxose, p. 246.) Moreover, this transaction 
ia not conducted wholly ‘in the conventional forms 
of oriental politeness, as in ch. xxiii, between Abra- 
ham and the Hittites ” (Del.). Laban’s language is 
submissive, while that of Jacob is very frank and 
bold, as became his in courage and the 
sense of the injustice which he-had suffered. 

2. Vers. 85, 86. The separation of the herds.— 
And he removed.—lIt surely is not correct, as 
Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Del. and Keil suppose, that 
Laban is here referred to; that Laban, “to be more 
certain,” had removed the speckled ones himself and 
put them under the care of his own sons. In this 
view everything becomes confused, and Bohlen justly 
remarks: “The reference here is to Jacob, because 
he intended to separate the animals (ver, 82), as cer- 
tainly it was proper for the head servant to do, and be- 
cause there is no mention of Laban’s sons until ch. 
xxxi. 1, while Jacob’s older children were certainly 
able to take care of the sheep.” Reuben, at the close 
of this new term of six years, had probably reached his 
thirteenth year, Simeon his eleventh. But even if they 
had not reached these years, the expression he gave 
them, 1992°"3"2 ,, could mean: he formed a new family 
state, or herds, as a possession of his sons, although 
they were assisted in the management by the mothers, 
maids, and servants, since he himself had anew become 
Laban’s servant. Hence it is also possible (ver. ae 
as 
ban’s servant, and Jacob as an independent owner, now 
represented by his sons. It is altogether improbable 
that Jacob would entrust his herds to Laban’s sons. 
But it is araeks | incomprehensible that Jacob, with 
his herds, could have taken flight without Laban’s 
knowledge, and gained three days the start, unless 
his herds were under the care of his own sons, [This 
is of course well put and unanswerable on the suppo- 
sition that the sheep and goats which were removed 
from the flocks were Jacob’s stock to begin with, 
but it has no force if we regard these as Laban’s, 
and put therefore under the care of his own sons, 
while Jacob was left to manage the flocks from 
which the separated were taken.—A. G.]—Three 
days’ journey betwixt.—Lit., ‘‘a space of three 
days between.” Certainly days’ journeys here are 
those of the herds and are not to be estimated ac- 
cording to the journeys of men. Again, Jacob is 
ahead of Laban three days, and yet Laban can over- 
take him. We may conceive, therefore, of a dis- 
tance of about twelve hours, or perhaps eighteen 
miles. By means of this separation Jacob not only 
gained Laban’s confidence but also his property. 

8. Vers. 37-43. Jacob’s ene tag oy Laban’s 
herds.—Took him rods.—Dr Werte: Storax, al- 
mond-tree, maple. Bunsgn: “ Gum-tree. The Alex- 
andrians here translate, styrax-tree, but Hos. iv. 18 
poplars. If we look at the Arabic, in which our 


Hebrew word has been preserved, the explanation 
of styrax-tree is to be preferred. It is similar to the 
quince, grows in Syria, Arabia, and Asia Minor, - 
reaches the height of about twelve feet, and fur- 
passa incisions ay made in the ee Tete 
t-smelling, and transparent gum, of a t- 
red color, called styrax. Almond-tree. This signifi- 
cation is un since the hazelnut-tree may also 
be referred to. Plane-tree. <A splendid tree, fre- 
quent even in South Europe, having large 
extending to a distance (hence the Greek name, 
Platane), and bearing some resemblance to the maple 
tree.” Jacob of course must select rods from such 
trees, whose dark external bark produced the 
eat contrast with iat apaepepiraneh rt oe 
respect -tree might be white 
pop: ralniondaces or chestnut better than haszel- 
nut, and maple better than plane-tree. Kin: Storax, 
Near Ty maple trees, which all have below their 
bark a white, wood, Thus he procured rods 
of different kinds pilled white streaks in them.— 
And he set the rods.—Knobel thinks, he placed the 
staffs on the watering-troughs, but did not put them in 
the gutters. But this does not agree with the choice 
of the verb, nor the fact itself: the animals, by looking 
into the water for some time, were to receive, as it 
were, into themselves, the appearance of the rods lying 
near. They, in a technical sense, “were frightened 
at them, The wells were surrounded with water- 
ing-troughs, used for the watering of the cattle.— 
And they conoeived.—For the change of the 
forms here, see Kein, p. 210.—And brought forth 
cattle —‘This crafty trick was based upon the - 
common experience of the so-called fright of ani- 
mals, especially of sheep, namely, that the represen- 
tations of the senses d coition ‘are stamped 
upon the form of the fostus (see Bocu., Hieroe., i. 
618, and FriapreicH upon the Bible, i. 87, etc.).” 
Keil. For details see Knosn1, p. 247, and Dexitzacn, 
p. 472.—And set the faces of the flock.—Jacob’s 
second artifice. The speckled animals, it is true, 
were removed, from time to time, from Laban’s herds, 
and added to Jacob’s flock, but in the meantime 
Jacob put the speckled animals in front of the others, 
so that Laban’s herds had always these spotted or 
variegated animals before them, and in this manner 
another impression was produced upon the she-goats 
and sheep. Bohlen opposes this second artifice, 
against Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and others. The clause 
in question should be: he sent them to the speckled 
ones that already belonged to him ("3 in the sense 
of veraus). But the general term jX2M is against 
this. The separation of the new-born lambs and 
ts from the old herds could only be gradual.— 
The See third artifice. a 80 
refi et that the stronger cattle to 
him, the feebler to Laban. His first artifice, there- 
fore, produced fully the desired effect. It was owing 
partly, perhaps, to his sense of equity toward Laban, 
and partly to his prudence, that he set these limits 
to his gain; but he still, however, takes the advan- 
tage, since he seeks to gain the stronger cattle for 
himself, Bowen: “ Literally, the bound ones, firmly 
set, ie., the strong, just as the covered ones, i. e., the 
feeble, languid, faint; for the transition is easy from 
the idea of binding, firmness, to that of strength, 
and from that of covering, to languishing, or faint- 
ness. Some of the old translators refer them to ver- 
nal and autumnal lambe (comp. Pin. 8, 47, Coxv- 
MELLA, De re rust, 8,3), because the sheep in Pales- 
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tine and similar climates bear twice in a year (Arts- 
tor., Hist. Anim., 6, 18, 19; ‘ Problems,’ 10, 46; 
* Bocuarr, Hieroa., i. p. 512), and because those con- 
seived in the Spring or Summer and born in the 
Autumn are stronger than those conceived mn Au- 
tumn and born in Spring. But the text does not 
draw this precise distinction.” The t only 
disti hes between éxicyua and Sonuc. Lather 
renders “ late” and “early born.”—And the man 
fmoreased.—With the rich increase in cattle, care 
was taken at the same time to secure an increase in 
men-servants and maid-servants, as well as camels 
and asses. Knobel finds a contradiction in the fact 
that this rich increase is here ascribed to Jacob’s 
whilat it is attributed to the divine 


in ch. xxxi. 9. But so much only is evident, that | ing 


Jacob did not act against his conscience, but thought 
that he might anti ‘and assist by human means 
the fulfilment of those visions in which the rewards 
of this kind were promised to him.—And he heard. 
The complete success that Jacob met with excited 
the envy and jealousy of Laban’s sons, whose exist- 
ence ia indicated first in the plural (eh. xxix. 27), 
but whose definite appearance here shows that the 
selfish disposition to this family was more 
fully developed in them than in Laban himself.— 
The words of Laban’s sons.—<Aoccording to De- 
litzach, they were quite small, not yet fourteen years 
of age—an assertion, however, which has no saffli- 
cient ground. 

4, Ch. xxxi. 1-8. Jacob's resolution to return 
home.— All that was our father’s.—They evident- 
ly exaggerate in their hatred, and even accuse him 
of dishonesty by the use of the expression: of thas 
which was our father’s. But Laban shares in the 
threatening disposition ; his countenance bad 
remarkably toward Jacob, a fact all the more 
striking, since he had formerly been extraordinarily 
friendly. Trouble and dangers similar to those at 
home now develop themselves here; then comes, at 
the critical juncture, Jehovah’s command: Return. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jacob’s resolution to retarn home at his own 
risk, is to be explained from his excessive joy at 
Joseph’s birth, and from his longing for home and 
for deliverance from the oppreesion of Laban. More- 
over, he seems to have considered Rachel’s son as 
the principal Messianic heir, and therefore must 
hasten to conduct him to the promised land, even at 
the peril of his life. Besides, he now feels that he 
must provide for his own house, and with Laban’s 
selfishness there is very little prospect of his attain- 
ing this in Laban’s house. These two circumstances 
show clearly why he allows himself to be retained 
by Laban (for he has no assurance of faith that he is 
now to return), and in the second place, the manner 
and means by which he turns the contract to his own 


ganic: ye 

2. We here learn that Laban’s ity was 
not very great before Jacob’s arrival. The blessing 
first returns to the house with Jacob’s entrance, But 
this ote seemed to become to Laban no blessing 
of faith. His conduct toward the son of his sister 
and his son-in-law, becomes more and more base. 
He seizes eagerly, therefore, the terms offered to him 
by Jacob, because they appear to him most favor. 
able, since the sheep in the East are generally white, 
while the goats are black. His intention, therefore, 


is to defraud Jacob, while he is actually overreached 
by him. Besides, this avails only of the mere form; 
as to the thing itself, Jacob really had claims toa 
fair ig ng ae n 

8 Just as Jacob’s conduct at the surreptitioss 
obtaining the birthright was preceded by Iesac's 
intended cunning, and the injustice of Esau, s0 aleo, 
in man here Laban’s injustice and artifice 

recedes Jacob’s project (ch, xxxi.). Jn this light 

acob’s conduct is to be judged. Hence he after 
wards views his real as a divine blessing, al 
though he had to atone again for his selfishness and 
cunning, in the form of the gain, at least, by fears 
and danger. Moreover, we must still bring into 
view, a8 to Jacob’s and Laban’s bargain, the follow- 
ing points: 1. Jacob asks for his wages very mod 
estly and frankly; he asks for his wives and children, 
as the fruit of his wives, and for his discharge. 
While Laban wishes to keep bim for his own advan- 
tage. 2. Jacob frankly, Laban flatters and 
fawns. 8. Jacob might now yn op & paternal treat- 
ment and dowry on the part of Laban. Laban, ca 
the contrary, prolongs his servile relation, and asks 
him to determine his reward, because he 
from Jacob’s modesty the announcement of very 
small wages. 4. In the proposition made by Jacob, 
he thought he had caught him. 

4. The establishment of his own household, after 
being married fourteen years, shows that Jacob, in 
this respect, as well as in the conclusion of his mar 
riage, awaited his time. 

5. The so-called impressions of she goats and 
sheep, a very old observation, which the cooperston 
of subtle impressions, images, and even imagi 
at the formation of the fetus, and, indeed, the foetus 
itself among animals confirms.—The attainment 
of varieties and new species among animals and 
plants is very ancient, and stands ae | connected 
with civilization and the kingdom of 

6. Jacob’s sagacity, his weapon against the stron} 
vi as he a against he employed ail: 

erent means, y prayer. 

7. The want of candor in Laban’s household, 
corresponds with the selfishness of tbe household. 

8. In the following chapter we find still farther 
details respecting Jacob’s bargain. In the first place, 
the selfish Laban broke, in different ways, the firm 
bargain made with Jacob, in order to change it to 
his probes: ¥ (ch. xxxi. 7). Secondly, Jacob's mor 
bid sense of justice had been so excited that he re 
ceived explanation of the state of things in his herds 
even in his night-visions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical paragraphs. The 
resent section is, for the most part, fitted for re 
fizions, biographical, and psychological contempls- 
tions. It is to be treated carefully both with respect 
to Jacob's censure as well as his praise.—Jacob’s 
recolutions to return home: 1. The first: why © 
vividly formed, but not accomplished ; 2. ‘the second: 
the cause of his assurance (the divine commat 
Moreover, perils equal to those threatening at home, 
were now surrounding him.—His longing for home 
during his service abroad.—The hardships of 8s 
vere servitude in Jacob’s life, as well as in the history 
of his descendants: when blessed ?—Laban’s selfish- 
ness and Jacob’s sense of right at war with each 
other.—Prudence as a weapon in life's batttle: 1. 
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The authority to use this weapon when opposed to 
a@ harsh superiority or subtlety; 2. the mighty efli- 
of this weapon ; 8. the of this weapon. 
acob’s prudence in its right and wrong aspects 

in our history: 1. The right lies in his just claims; 
2. the wrong, in his want of candor, his dissimula- 
tion and his self-help.—His natural science, or knowl- 
edge of nature, combined with prudence, a great 
power in life.—The difficulties in the establishment 
of an household: 1. Their general causes; 2. how 
they are to be overcome.—Jacob’s abroad. 
—Jacob 6 ling with difficulties all his life long. 
Section , vers, 25-84. Srarxe: (As to the 
different meanings of m3, ver. 27. Some com- 
mentators hold that Laban had superstitiously con- 
sulted his teraphim, or idols.)—Bii. Wirt.: It is 
with covetous people to deal selfishly with 

their neighbors.—Ver. 30. By means of my foot. 
Luraer : i. e., I had to hunt and run through thick and 
thin in order that you might be rich.—Ver. 84. If 
Laban had been honest, he could have represented to 
Jacob, that he would be a great loser by this bargain. 
God even blesses impious masters on aceount of their 
pious servants (1 Tim. v. 8 
Jacob 91 years old.—Thus Laban’s covetousness and 
avarice is punished by the wery bargain which he 
purposed to make for his own advantage.—We are 
not to apply the criterion of Christianity to Jacob’s 
conduct.—Scuriper: Acts and course of life 
among strap As to Laban. Courtesy to- 
gether with raligion are made serviceable to the at- 
tainment of his ends.—Thus, also, in the future, 
thero is only a more definite agreement of master 


wee Handbuch : } with 


and servant between Jacob and his father-in-law.— 
(The period of pregnancy with sheep lasts five 
months ; they may therefore lamb twice during the 
year. Herds were the liveliest and strongest in au- 
tumn, after having enjoyed the good pasture during 
the summer, etc. On the contrary, herds are feeble 
after having just the winter.) 

Section Second, vers. 85,86. Srarxs: A Christian 
is to look for pious men-servants and maid-servants. 

Section Third, vers, 87-48, Starx: Christian, 
be warned not to misuse this example to encourage 
the practice of cunning and deceit with your neigh- 
bor.—CramEn: Wages that are earned, but kept 
back, cry to heaven; hence nature here serves Ja- 
cob (James v. 4).—Hatzi: God’s children, even in 
external things, have evident proofs that his grace 
over them is greater than over the e88,—ScHRO- 
per: Lather and Oalvin are to excuse Jacob 


(ch. xxxi. 12). 

Section Fourth. Ch. xxxi. 1-8. Sranxe: It is 
& very great reproach if acquaintances and relatives 
slander each other.—Hai: As the godless enjoy no 
peace with God, so also the pious enjoy no peace 
godless men.—Cramsr: Sin in man ie so pol- 
sonous that it glitters in the eye, and is sweet to the 
taste, and pleasant to all the members.—Scurdper : 
Thus the Lord often serves his people more through 
the jealousy of the godless, than if he suffered them 
to grow feeble in prosperity —Ver. 8. Lurnzr: It 
probably was an answer to Jacob’s prayer.—The di- 
vine command and promise compensates Jacob for the 
promised message of the mother. Thus his return re- 
ceives the character of an act of faith (Baumgarten). 


FOURTH SEOTION. 


Jacob’s flight. Laban'e persecution, The covenant between the two on the mountain of Gilead. 
Departure. 


ee 
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4,5 
unto them, I see [am 3) 
6 fore: but the God [Elohim 


¢ 


And Jacob sent and called Rachel and Leah to the field unto his flock. And said 
your father’s countenance, that it 7s not toward me as be- 
of my father hath been with me. 


And ye’ know that with 


7 all my power I have served your father. And your father hath deceived? me, and 
8 changed my wages ten times: but God suffered him not to hurt me. If he said thus, 
The speckled shall be thy wages; then all the cattle bare speckled: and if he said thus, 
The [Symm.: white-footed] ring-streaked shall be thy hire; then hare all the cattle ring- 
9 streaked. Thus God hath taken away the [acquisitions] cattle of your father, and given 


- 10 them to me. 


mine eyes, and saw in a dream, and behold Ht saw 
11 cattle were ring-streaked, speckled, and grizzled.” 


And it came to pass at the time that the cattle conceived, that I lifted up 


, the rams which leaped upon the 
nd the angel of God spake unto me 


12 in a dream, saying, Jacob: And I said, Here am I. And he said, Lift up now thine 
eyes and see, all the rams which leap upon the cattle are ring-streaked, speckled, and 


13 grizzled: for I have seen all that Laban [is doing} doeth unto thee. 


I am the God of 


eth-el, where thou anointedst the pillar, and where thou vowedst a vow unto me: 
now arise, get thee out from this land, and return unto the land of thy kindred [birth]. 
14 And Rachel and Leah answered, and said unto him, Js there yet any portion or inherl- 
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tance for us in our father’s house? Are we not counted of him strangers? for he hath 
sold us, and hath quite devoured‘ also our money. For all the riches which God hath 
taken from our father, that ¢s ours, and our children’s: now then, whatsoever God hath 
said unto thee, do. 

18 Then Jacob rose up, and set his sons and wives upon camels; And he carried 
away all his cattle, and all his goods [his movable property, gain] which he had gotten, the 
cattle of his getting, which he had gotten in Padan-aram; for to go to Isaac his father 
in the land of Canaan. And Laban went to shear his [to the feast of sheep-shearing| sheep: 
and Rachel had stolen the images” [Teraphim, household gods} that were her father’s. And 
Jacob stole away unwares [the heartof| to Laban the Syrian, in that he told him not 
that he fled. So he fled with all that he had; and he rose up, and passed over the 
river [Euphrates], and set his face [Jenene toward the mount Gilead. And it was told 
Laban on the third day, that Jacob was fled. And [Then] he took his brethren with 
him, and pursued after him seven days’ journey: and they overtook him in the mount 
Gilead. And God came to Laban the Syrian in a dream by night, and said unto him, 
Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob either good or bad. 

Then Laban overtook Jacob. Now Jacob had pitched his tent in the mount: and 
Laban with his brethren [tented] pitched in the mount of Gilead. And Laban said to 
Jacob, What hast thou done, that thou bast stolen away unwares to me, and carried 
away my daughters, as captives taken with the sword [thespoilsofwar]? Wherefore 
didst thou flee away secretly, and steal away from me, and didst not tell me, that I 
might have sent thee away [ren tna over] wit mirth, and with songs, with tabret, 
and with harp? And hast not suffered me to kiss my sons [grandsons], and my daughters? 
thou hast now done foolishly in so doing. It is in the power of my hand* to do you 
hurt: but the God of your father spake unto me yesternight, saying, Take thou heed 
that thou speak not to Jacob either good or bad. And now, though thou wouldest 
needs be gone, because thou sore longedst after thy father’s house; yet wherefore hast 
thou stolen my gods? And Jacob answered and said to Laban, Because I was afraid: 
for I said [said to myself}, Peradventure thou wouldest take by force thy daughters from 
me, With whomsoever thou findest thy gods, let him not live: before our brethren 
discern thou what thine with me, and take tt to thee: for Jacob knew not that 
Rachel had stolen them. And Laban went into Jacob’s tent, and into Leah’s tent, and 
into the two maid-servants’ tents; but he found them not. Then went he out of Leah’s 
tent, and entered into Rachel’s tent. Now Rachel had taken the images [household gods], 
and put them in the camel’s furniture, and sat upon them. And Laban searched all 
the tent, but found them not. And she said to her father, Let it not displease my lord 
that I cannot rise up before thee; for the custom of women [female bao ts upon me. 
And he searched [aul], but found not the images. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban: and Jacob answered, and said to La- 
ban, What ts my trespass? what ts my sin, that thou hast so hotly pursued [burned] after 
me? Whereas thou hast searched all my stuff, what hast thou found of all thy household- 
stuff? set t¢ here before my brethren, and thy brethren, that they may judge betwixt 
us both. This twenty years have I been with thee; thy ewes and thy she-goats have 
not cast their young, and the rams of thy flock have I not eaten. That which was 
torn of beasts, I brought not unto thee; I bare the loss of it [must make satisfaction for it] ; 
of my hand didst thou require it, whether stolen by day, or stolen by night. Thus I 
was; in the day the drought consumed me, and the frost by night; and my sleep 
departed from mine eyes, Thus have I been twenty years in thy house: I served thee 
fourteen years for thy two daughters, and six years for thy cattle: and thou hast 
changed my wages ten times, Except the God of my father, the God of Abraham, and , 
the fear of Isaac had been with me, surely thou hadst sent me away now empty. 
God hath seen mine affliction, and the labor [wearisome labor] of my hands, and rebuked 
[judged] thee yesternight. 

And Laban answered, and said unto Jacob, These daughters are my daughters, and 
these children are my children, and these cattle are my cattle — , and all that thou 
seest ts mine; and what can I do this day unto these my daughters, or unto their 
children which they have borne? Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant 
[= covenant of peace}, I and thou; and let it be for a witness between me and thee. And 
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46 Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. And Jacob said unto his brethren, 
Gather stones; and they took stones, and made an heap: and they did eat there upon 
47 the heap. And Laban called it Jegar-sahadutha [ Syriac: heap of witness}: but Jacob called 
48 it Galeed [the same in Hebrew]: And Laban said, This heap ts a witness between me and 
49 thee this day. Therefore was the name of it called Galeed: And Mizpah [watch-tower] ; 
for he said, The Lorp watch between me and thee, when we are absent one from 
another. If thou shalt afflict my daughters, or if thou shalt take other wives besides 
my daughters, no man ts with us; see, God, +s witness betwixt me and thee. And 
Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap [stone heap], and behold thts pillar, which I have 
cast [erected] betwixt me and thee; This heap be witness, and this pillar be witness, that I 
will not pass over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this heap and this 
pillar unto me, for harm. The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of 
their father, judge aged betwixt us. And [But] Jacob sware by the fear of his father 
Isaac. Then Jacob offered sacrifice upon the mount, and called his brethren to eat 
bread: and they did eat bread, and tarried all night in the mount. And early in the 
morning Laban rose up, and kissed his sons and his daughters, and blessed them: and 
Laban departed, and returned unto his place. 
Ca. XXXIL 1. And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him. And 
2 when Jacob saw them, he said, This 7s God’s host: and he called the name of that 


50 
51 


52 
53 


54 
55 


place Mahanaim [two camps: double camp ]. 


(? Oh. xxxi ver. 6.—The full form of the pronoun, see Gresx’s Grammar, 71, (3.)—A. G.] 
(? Ver. 7.—599m , Hiphil from 55m); seo Guewx’s Grammar, 143, (3.)—A. G.) 


(2 Ver. 10.— 
translation of the 


io Our word, grizzled, is from the French, gréle, hat?, and thus a literal 


{* Ver. 15.—The Hebrew form, the absolute infinitive after the finite verb, denotes continuance of the action.—He 


has constantly devoured.—A. G.] 


(° Ver. 19.—O°BSF. The word ocours fifteen times in the Old Testament ; three times in this chapter, and nowhere 
elee in the Pentateuch. It is alwaysinthe plural. Itm haps, to live or to nourish. In two passages (Judg. 
xvii. and xvili., and se tinned associated otth ts epkod The uo of them in the worship of God, 


fe Hosea iif. 4), they are 


is denounced as idolatry (1 Sam. xv. 23), and hence they are 


uM bh —A. G. 
“Ce Ver. sac Heb, There is to God my hand.—A. G.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. Delitzsch the present section as 
throughout Elohistic; but according to Knobel, Je- 
hovistic portions are inwrought into it, and hence 
the narrative is here and there broken and discon- 
nected. 

2. The present journey of Jacob is evidently in 
contrast with his previous journey to Mesopotamia ; 
Mahanaim and Peniel form the contrast with Bethel. 

8. We make the following division: 1. Jacob’s 
conference with his wives, vera. 4-16; 2. the flight, 
vers. 17-21; 8. Laban’s pursuit, vers. 22-25; 4. 
Laban’s reproof, vers. 26-80; 5. Laban’s search in 
the tents of Jacob, ver. 31-385; 6. Jacob’s reproof, 
vers. 86-42; 7. the covenant of between the 
two, vers. 48, 58; 8. the covenant meal and the de- 
perture, ver. 54—ch. xxxii. 2. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Vers. 4-16. Jacob's conference with his 
wives.—Unto his flook.—Under some pretext Jacob 
had left the flocks of Laban, although it was then 
the feast of sheep-shearing, and gone to his own 
flocks (a three days’ journey, and probably in a di- 
rection favoring his flight). Hither, to the field, he 
calls his wives, and Rachel, as the favorite, is ed 
first. ed my es ten times.—The 
expression ten times is used for frequently, in Numb. 
xiv. 22, and in other passages. [Keil holds that the 


the idols put away by Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii 


ten, as the number of completeneas, here denotes as of- 
ten as he could, or as he had opportunity. It is proba- 
bly the definite for an indefinite. —A. G.I he said 
thus, The -streaked.—As Laban deceived Ja- 
cob in the matter of Rachel, so now in the arrange- 
ment for the last six years, he had in various ways 
dealt selfishly and unjustly, partly in dividing 
equally the spotted lambs, according to his own 
terms, and partly in always assigning to Jacob 
that particular kind of spo lambs which 
had previously been the least fruitful—And the 
Angel of God.—Jacob here evidently joins togeth- 
er a circle of night-visions, which he traces up to the 
Angel of the Lord, as the angel of Elohim, and 
which run through the whole six years to their close, 
If Laban imposed a new and unfavorable condition, 
he saw in a dream that now the flocks should bring 
forth lambe of that particular color agreed upon, 
now ring-streaked, now speckled, and now spotted. 
But the vision was given to comfort him, and indeed, 
under the of the variegated rams which served 
the flocks. is angel of Elohim declares himsel 

to be identical with the God of Bethel, i. ¢., with Je- 
hovah, who reveals himself at Bethel as exalted above 
the angels, It is thus covenant God who has 
guarded his rights against the injustice of Laban, and 
prepares this wonderful blessing for him; a fact 
which does not militate against use of skill and 
craft, but places those in a modified and milder light. 
The conclusion of these visions is, that Jacob must 
return. (The difference between this narrative and 
that given in ch. xxx., is a difference having its 
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a ‘and explanation in the facts of the case. 
or obvious reasons Jacob chose here to pass over 
his own strategy and craft in silence, and brings out 
into prominence the divine providence and aid to 
which his prosperity was due. That Jacob resorted 
to the means he did, is not inconsistent with the ob- 
jective reality of the dream-vision, but rather con- 

it. If he regarded the vision as prophetic of 
the issue, as he must have done, the means which he 
used, the arts and cunning, are characteristic of the 
man, who was not yet weaned from eonfidence in 
himself, was not entirely Ae man vf fath. If we 
regard this vision as occurring at the beginning of 
the six years’ service, it is entirely natural that Jacob 
should now connect it so closely with the voice of 
the same angel comman him to return to the 
land of his birth.—A. G.}—. we not counted 
of him strangers ?—Laban takes the same posi- 
tion towards his daughters as towards Jacob himself. 
Hence they have nothing more to hope for from him. 
He had sold them as i. e., really, as slaves, 
for the service of Jacob. But this very price, i e., 
the blessing resulting from Jacob’s service, he had 
entirely consumed, i. e., the daughters had received 
no share of it. Hence it is evident that they speak 
with an inward alienation from him, although not 
calling him by name, and that they desired the 

t. 


2. Vers. 17-21. The Flight—The circumstance 
that Jacob, with his wives, was already at the station 
of his herds, while Laban remained at his own sta- 
tion, three days’ journey distant, Keeping the feast of 
sheep-shearing, favored the flight. ther Laban 
had not invited Jacob to this feast, which is scarce- 
ly probable, since he was usually at this station, or 

acob took the opportunity of leaving, in order to 
visit his own flocks. As the sheep-shearing lasted 
several days (1 Sam. xxv.) the opportunity was a very 
favorable one.—And hel had stolen.—This 
feature, however, as also the following, when she de- 
nied the theft to her father, reveals a cunning 
which is far more befitting the daughter of Laban, 
than the wife of the pradent Jacob.—The images.— 
Literally Teraphim (see Driirzson, p. 410, Note 78 
Penates, small probably resembling the 


human form, which were honored as on of 
the household ity, and as oracles. But ag 


we must distinguish the symbolic adoration of re- 
ligious images (statuettes) among ancients, from the 


true and proper papain worship, so we must 
gen 


images away. She 
appears to have stolen them with the superstitious 
idea that she would prevent her father from consult- 
ing them as oracles, and under their guidance, as the 
pureuer of Jacob, from overtaking and destroying 
him (Aben Ezra). The supposition of a condition 
of war, with its necessity and strategy, enters here 
with apologetic force. This, however, does not ex- 
clude the i that she attributed to the images a 
certain magical, though not religious, power (perhaps, 
as oracles. Chrysostom). The very lowest and most 
degrading supposition, is that she took the images, 
often overlaid with silver, or precious metals, from 
mercenary motives (Peirerius), Jacob himself had 
at first a lax rather than a strict conscience in regard 


to these images (see eb. xxxv. 2), but the stricter: 
view prevails since the time of Moses xx.; Josh 
xxiv. 2,14 f.) [The derivation of Heb. word 
teraphim, always used in the plural, is doubtfal 
Some derive it from to rejoice—thus dispen- 
sers of good; others from a like root, to inquire— 
thus they are oracles; and others, as Kurtz and 
Hofmann, make it another form of tm. They 
were regarded and used as oracles (Judg. xvii. 5-6; 


rael. Laban had to a more corrupt form of 
ion, and his daughters had not escaped the in- 
fe We may modify our views of Rachel's 


caive” (Del., Keil), appears to us incorrect. The er- 
pression indeed does not bear the sense which we 
moderns associate with the words “ steal the heart,” 
and ver. 26 seems to indicate that the heart of Laban 
is the love which this hard-hearted father bears 
towards his ters. Rachel, however, seems to 
ae — Toe ee ees ee eee 
er not only as a but cunning chi 

hence, while he searched carefully verihine Gk 
the tents, he did not venture to compel her to 
arise. The last clause of ver. 20, further cannot 
bly mean “‘ in that he told him not that he fled.” 

or who would betray his own flight? We interpret 
"et impersonally, it was not told him —The 
Syrian.—“ Moses gives this title to Laban because 
the Syrians were more crafty than other nations.” 
Jacob, however, surpassed him (Cleric.). Over the 
river.—The ~—Toward the mount 
Gilead.—For the mountains of Gilead see Geogra- 
phies of Palestine, Bible Dictionaries, Books of Travels, 
ete. “Knobel understands 3293 "mM to be the 
mountain range now known as Gebel Gilad, or Gebel 
es-Ssalt, and combines MBX with the present Sealt. 
But this assumption leads to the im le results 
that Mahanaim, south of Jabbok and Succoth (prob- 
ably the one on the other side), lay north from Jab- 
bok, and thus Jaoob’s line of march would be back- 


f| wards in a north-westerly direction.” De.rrascs. 
. | Delitzsch understands correctly, that it is the north 


ern side of the mountains of Gilead, above the Jab 
bok, which lay nearest to those coming from Meso- 


a. 
8. Vers. 223-25. Laban’s persvit—On the 
third day.—This is partially explained by the 
long distance between the two stations.—His 


—BSeven days’ journey.—As Jacob, with his herda, 
moved slower than Laban, he lost his start of three 


his 
tent.—As soon as he reached the heights of the 
mountain range, the mount Gilead, he pitched his 
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tent, but here Laban with his retinue overtook him, 
and tented near by him. The text assumes: 1. That 
@ certain mountain, north of Jabbok, gave its 


tain in the range of Gilead, and the principal 
mountain mentioned later. 

4. Vera. 26-30. sa words of ao charac- 
teristic, passionate, idiomatic, e erated even to 
falsehood and hypocrisy, and still ct the end there 
is a word which betrays the man—shows his bu- 
man nature and kindness. He calls his ters 
his heart; their voluntary flight (although he had 
sold them) an abduction, as if they were a ale 
He asserts that he had not given any to 
Jacob to flee, on the contrary, that he would have 
sent him away with music and mirth He 
had not, however, even suffered him to take leave 
of his daughters and grandsons. These tender ut 
terances are followed at once by ty threats 
(ver. 29). ld arp biel, spas view it seems im- 
prudent to relate the t , bat his pride 
and animosity lead him to-do it. Jacob should not 
think that he willingly let him go unpunished, but 
“the God of your father,” he says, with a bitter 
heart, has forbidden me. He finally (ver. 80) ac- 
knowledges in a sarcastic way that Jacob ht go, 
but only to crush him with the burden of his ao- 
cusation, in oat a alg was a Leben 
exaggeration ; ing the teraphim 
gods, and then, secund, in making Jacob the thief. 

true sentiment for his children, the fear of 
God, and, finally, a real indignation at the secrecy of 
Jacob’s departure, form the core of the speech, which 
assumes at last the shape of a pointed accusation. 
There is no trace of self-knowledge or humility. — 
With mirth.—(See 1 Sam. xviii. 6; 2 Sam. vi. 5.) 
The word MM=3 is indeed a collective for all that 
follows, and thinks it probably means dance. 
—With tabret.—See Winer: “ Musical Instru- 
ments.” [Also Kirro and Suiru.—A. G.].—Thou 
hast done foolishly.—Thou who art ly so pru- 
dent hast here acted foolishly. The reproach of folly 
carries with it that of immorality.—It is in the 
power of my hand.—Knobel and Keil [and Jaco- 
bus.—A.G. ] translate “There is to God my ” with 
reference to Job, xii.6; Hab. i. 11. Others translate 
3x power (so Rosen., Gesen.), [Wordsworth, Bush, 
A. G.] and this seems here to be preferable, notwith- 
standing Knobel’s objection, since Laban immediately 
says it is Elohim who reetrains his hand. 

5. Vers. 31-85. Laban’s search.—Laban’s rash 
accusation gives Jacob, who knew nothing of the 
theft of the teraphim, t boldness. —Let him not 
live.—We must emp the finding, otherwise 
Jacob condemned Rachel to death. “The cunni 
of Rachel was well planned, for even if Labdn 
not regarded it as impure and wrong to touch the 
seat of a woman in this state (see Lev. xv. 22), how 
could he have thought it possible that one in this 
state would sit upon his God.”—Dz.rrzscu. But 
Keil calls attention to the fact that the view upon 
which the law (Lev. xv.) was based, is much older 
than that statute, and exists among other people. 
[See also Kurrz: Geach.,vol. i. p. 252; Barur’s “Sym. 
of the Mosaic Cultus,” vol. ii. p. 466.—A. G.] For 
the camel’s furniture or saddle, see Knobel, p. 251. 

6. Vers. 86-42. Jacod’s reproof. He connects 


it with Laban’s furious t and searca. Then 
he reminds him generally of his harsh treatment, as 
opposed to his own faithful and self-sacrificing shep- 
herd service for more than twenty years, ‘The 
strong feeling and the lofty self-consciousness which 
utter themselves in his speech, impart to it a rhyth- 
mical movement and poetic forms ("2% Pp>3 to 
ae ardently; elsewhere only 1 Sam. xvii. 53.” 
ELITzsCH.—And the frost by night.—The col 

of the nights ds with the heat of the day in 
the East (Jer. xxxvi. 80; Psalms, cxxi. 6).—My 
sleep.— Which I needed and which belonged to me. 
He had faithfully guarded the flocks by night. Not- 
withstanding all this Laban had left him unrewarded, 
but the God of his fathers had been with him and 
secured his rights. Both the name of his God, and 
of his venerable father, must touch the conscience of 
Laban. —The fear of Isaac.—[Heb: he whom 
Isaac feared.] The object of his religious fear, and 
veneration; of his religion, oé8as, o¢Bacua.— Rea 
buked thee D sdret et ae pew circumstance, 
which is only incidentally alluded to in the course of 
Laban’s B20 forms the emphatic close to that of 
Jacob. Jacob understands the dream-revelation of 
Laban better than Laban himself. 

1. The covenant of peace between the two. Laban 
is overcome. He alludes boastfully indeed once 
more to his or power, but acknowledges that 
any injury inflicted upon Jacob, the husband and 
father, would be visited upon his own daughters and 
their children — What can I do unto thee.—i. ¢., 
ina bad sense. The fact that his daughters and 

dsons were henceforth dependent upon Jacob, 
lis his selfish and ignoble mind with care and solici- 
tude about them; indeed, reminded of the promises 
to Abraham and Isaac, he is apprehensive that Jacob 
might some time return from Canaan to Haran as a 
mighty prince and avenge his wrong. In this view, 
anticipating some such event, he proposes a covenant 
of peace, which would have required merely a feast of 
reconciliation. But the covenant of peace involved 
not only a well-cemented peace, but a theocratic sepa- 
ration.— Let us make a covenant.—Laban makes 
the proposal, Jacob assents by entering at once upon 
its execution. The pillar which Jacob erected, marks 
the settlement, the peaceful tion; the stones 
heaped together by his brethren (Laban and his reti- 
nue, his eet ear ee the friendly communion 
the covenant table. e preliminary eating (ver. 48) 
appears to be distinct from the covenant meal (ver. 
54), for this common meal continued throughout the 
day. The Aramaic designation of the stone heap 
used by Laban, and the Hebraic by Jacob, are ex- 
plainable on the supposition “that in the fatherland 
of the patriarchs, Mesopotamia, the Aramaic or Chal- 
dee was used, but in the fatherland of Jacob, Canaan, 
the Hebrew was spoken, whence it may be inferred 
that the family of Abraham had acquired the Hebrew 
tongue from the Canaanites (Phcenicians).”—Krit, 
[But this is a slender foundation upon which to base 
such a theory. The whole history implies that the 
two families of Abraham and Nahor down to this time 
and even later found no difficulty in holding inter- 
course. They both used the same language, though 
with some growing dialectic differences. It is just 
as easy to prove that Laban deviated from the 
mother tongue as that Jacob did—A. G.] Knobel 
regards it an error to derive the name Gilead, which 
means hard, firm, stony, from the Gal-Ed here used. 
But proper names are constantly modified as to their 
significance in popular use, from the original or more 
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remote, to that which is proximate—And Mispeh, 
for he said.—Keil oo fom: ain 49 ary er 
have the appearance of an interpolation, 
such as to justify any resort to the theory of combina- 
tion from different sources. But since Laban’s prin- 
cipal concern was for the future of his daughters, we 
might at least regard the words, And Mizpah, for he 
said, as a luter explanatory interpolation. But there 
is not sufficient ground even for this, since Galeed and 
Mizpah are here identical in fact, both referring to 
the stone heap as well as to the pillar. Laban prays 
specifically to Jehovah, to watch that Jacob should 
not afflict his daughters ; especially that be should not 
deprive them of their acquired rights, of being the an- 
cestress of Jehovah’s covenant people. From this 
hour Jehovah, to his prayer, looks down 
from the heights of Gilead, as the representative of 
his rights, and watches that Jacob should keep his 
word to his daughters, even when across the Jordan. 
But now, as the name Gilead has its origin in some 
old sacred tradition, so has the name Mi also. 
It is not to be identified with the later cities bearing 
that name, with the Mizpah of Jephthah (Judg. xi. 
11, 84), or the Mizpah of Gilead (Judg. xi. 20), or 
Ramoth-Mizpah (Josh. xiii. 26), but must be viewed 
as the family name which has spread itself through 
many daughters all over Canaan (KziL, 216).—No 
man is with us.—i. e., no one but God only can be 
judge and witness between us, since we are to be 
s0 widely separated.—Which I have cast.—He 
views himself as the originator, and of the highest 
authority in this covenant.—That I will not pass 
ee this ilhaommar dpc is purely nega- 
ve, growing out of a suspicious nature, and securing 
a safecusha against mutual injuries; properly a 
theocratic separation.—The God of Abraham and 
the God of Nahor.—The monotheism of Laban 
seems gliding into dualism; they may judge, or 
“judge.” He corrects himself by adding the name 
of the God of their common father, i. e., Terah. 
' From his alien and wavering point of view he seeks 
for sacredness in the abundance of words. But 
Jacob swears simply and distinctly by the God whom 
Isaac feared, and whom even his father-in-law, Laban, 
should reverence and fear. Laban, indeed, also ad- 
heres to the communion with Jacob in his monothe- 
ism, and intimates that the God of Abraham and the 
God of Nahor designate two different religious direc- 
tions from a common source or ground. 

8. Ver. 54~—ch. xxxii. 2. Zhe covenant meal, and 
the departure.—Then Jacob offered sacrifice.— 
As Isaac prepared a meal for the envious and ill- 
disposed Abimelech, so Jacob for Laban, whom even 
this generosity should now have led to shame and re- 
pentance. The following morning they separate from 
each other, The genial blood-tenderness of Laban, 
which leads him to kiss both at meeting and parting 
should not pass unnoticed (see ver. 28; ch. xxix. 18, 
and the Piel forms). It is a pleasant thing that asa 
grandfather he first kissed his A angen tre Blessing, 
he takes his departure.—Met Lit., came, drew 
near to him, not precisely that they came from an op- 
posite direction. This vision does not relate primarily 
to the approaching meeting with Esau (Peniel relates 
to this), but to the dangerous meeting with Laban. 
As the Angel of God bad disclosed to him in vision 
the divine assistance against his unjust sufferings in 
Mesopotamia, so now he enjoys a revelation of the 
ede which God had prepared for him upon 

ount Gilead, through his angels (comp. 2. Kings vi. 
17). In this sense he well calla the angels, ‘“‘ God’s 


host,” and the place in which they met him, double 
camp. By the side of the visible camp, which he. 
with Laban and his retainers, had made, God had 

peared another, invisible camp, for his pretection. 
t served also to encourage him, in a general way 
for the approaching meeting with Esau.—Maha 
naim.—Later a city on the north of Jabbok (see V 
Ravumer’s “ Palestine,” p. 253; Rosinson: “ Re 
searches,” vol. iii. 2 app. 166), probably the one now 
called Mahneh. [For the more distinct reference of 
this vision to the meeting with Esau, see Kunrz: 
Geschichte, p. 254, who draws an instructive and 
beautiful parallel between this vision and that at 
Bethel—A. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jacob a fugitive even in his journey home. 
But the God of Bethel protects him now as the God 
of Mahanaim; and the angels who, as heavenly mes- 
sengers, moved up and down the ladder at Bethel, 
now appear, as became the situation, a warlike host, 
or the army of God. Keil holds that he saw the 

in a waking state, “not inwardly, but with- 
out and above himself; but whether with the eye 
of the body or of the spirit (2 ey vi. 17) cannot 
be decided.” At all events, in the first place he saw 
an objective revelation of God, with which was con- 
nected, in the second place, the vision-power [i e., 
cine visiondre stimmung, a power or disposition cor- 
scape to the vision and enabling him to perceive 

2. The want of candor between Laban and Ja- 
cob at Haran leads finally to the violent and 
ate outbreak on Mount Gilead. But such outbreaks 
have ever been the punishment for the want of 
frankness and candor. The fearful public terrors 
of war, correspond to the secrecies and biandish- 
ments of diplomacy.—The bleesing of a genuine 
and thorough frankness. Moral storms, their dan- 
ger, and their salutary results. 

8. The visions in which Jacob saw how God se- 
cured his rights against Laban’s injustice, prove that 
from his own point of view he saw nothing wrong in 
the transaction with the parti-colored rods. But 
those rods are thus seen to be merely a subordinate 
means. There is no sufficient ground for the conjeo- 
ture of Keil, that it may be suspected that the 
dream-vision of Jacob (of the spotted rams) was 3 
mere natural dream (see p. 212). It is evident that 
the vision-disposition pervades the night-life of Ja- 
cob, growing out of his oppressed condition and his 
unjust sufferings.—Scuroiper: “ But Jacob's crafty 
course (ch. xxx. 87) is not therefore commended by 
God, as Luther and Calvin have taught. Jacob was 
still striving to bring about the ent of the di- 
vine promise by his own efforts.” 

4. The alienation of the daughters of Laban from 
their father is not commen but is explained by 
his severity. On the other hand, they are bound to 
their husband in a close and lovely union. For the 
theft of the teraphim, see the Exegetical notes. 

5. It is not a chance that we meet here in the 
idols of Laban the earliest traces of idolatry in the 
Old World, although they had doubtless existed else- 
where much earlier and in a eral form. We can 
thus see how Polytheism gradually developed itself 
out of the symbolic image-worship of Mcnotheism 
(Rom. i. 23). Moreover, the teraphim are estimated 
entirely from a theocratic point of view. They 
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eould be stolen as other hqusehold furniture (have 
eyes but see not). They could be hidden under a 
camel’s saddle. ey are a contemptible nonentity 
which can render no assiatance.—Ver. 28. The zeal 
for gods and idols is always fanatical. 

6. The speech of Laban, and Jacob's answer, give 
us a representation of the original art of speaking 
among men, just as the speech of Eliezer did. They 

~form at the same time an antithesis between a pas- 
sionate and exaggerated rhetoric and phraseology on 
the one hand, and an earnest, ve, religious, and 
moral oratory on the other hand, exemplified in his- 
tory in the antithesis of the heathen (not strictly 
classic) to the theocratic and religious oratory. The 
contrast between the speeches of Tertullus and Paul 
Acts xxiv. 2) is noticeable here. Laban’s eloquence 
agrees with his sanguine temperament. It is pas- 
sionate, ex rated in its terms, untrue in its exag- 
geration, and yet not without a germ of true and 
affectionate sentiment. Analysis of diffuse and 
wordy speeches a difficult but necessary task of the 
Christian spirit. 

7. Prov. xx. 22, Rom. xii. 17, come to us in the 
place of the example of Jacob; still we are not jus- 
tified in judging the conduct of Jacob by those ut- 
terances of a more developed economy (as Keil does). 
[This is true in a qualified sense only. The light 
which men have is of course an important element 
in our judgment of the character of their acts. But 
Jacob had, or might have had, light sufficient to 
know that his conduct was wrong. He might have 
known certainly that it was his duty, as the heir of 
faith, to commit his cause unto the Lord.—A. G.] 

8. The establishment of peace between Laban 
and Jacob has evidently, on the part of Laban, the 
significance and force, that he breaks off the theo- 
cratic communion between the descendants of Nahor 
and Abraham, just as the line of Haran, earlier, was 
separated in Lot. 

9. At all events, the covenant-meal forms a thor- 
ough and final conciliation. Laban’s reverence for 
the God of his fathers, and his love for his daughters 
and grandsons, present him once more in the most 
favorable aspect of his character, and thus we take 
our leave of him. We must notice, however, that 
before the entrance of Jacob he had made little 
progress in his business. Close, narrow-hearted 
views, are as really the cause of the curse, as its 
fruits. 

10. The elevated state and feeling of Jacob, after 
this departure of Laban, reveals itself in the vision 
of the hosts of God. Heaven is not merely con- 
nected with the saint on the earth (through the lad- 
der); its hosts are warlike hosts, who invisibly guard 
the saints and defend them, even while upon the 
earth. Here is the very germ and source of the 
designation of God as the God of hosts (Zebaoth). 

11. There are still, as it appears to us, two strik- 

ng relations between this narrative and that which 
follows. Jacob here (ver. 832) pronounces judgment 
of death upon any one of his family who had stolen 
the images. But now his own Rachel, over whom 
he had unconsciously pronounced this sentence, dies 
soon after the images were buried in the earth (see 
xxxv, 4,18). But when we read afterwards, that 
Joseph, the wise son of the wise Rachel, describes 
his cup as his oracle (although only as a pretext), the 
conjecture is easy, that the mother also valued the 
images as a means of securing her desires and long- 
ings. She even ascribes marvellous results to the 
mandrakes. 
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12. The Mount of Gilead a monument and wit- 
ness of: the former connection between Mesopotamia 
and Canaan. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Contrasts: Jacob’s emigration and return, or the 
two-fold flight, under the protection of the God of 
Bethel, and of Mahanaim.—Laban the persecutor: 
a. of his own; b. of the heir of the promise.—The 

tor: 1. His malicious companions; 2. those 
who flee from him; 3. his motives.—The word of 
God to Laban: ‘‘ Take heed,” etc., in its typical and 
lasting significance.—The punishments of the want 
of candor: strife and war.—The two speeches and 
speakers.—The peaceful departure: 1. Its light side, 
reconciliation; 2, its dark aspect, separation. 

Firat Section, vera. 4-16. Starke: Cramer: The 
husband should not always take his own way, but 
sometimes consult with his wife (Sir. iv. 35).—It is a 
grievous when children complain before God 
of the injus of their parents.—Children should 
conceal, as far as possible, the faults of their parenta, 
—Lisco: The human means which he used are not 
commanded by God, but are his own.—GERLACH: 
Jacob’s conduct, the im weakness of faith; 
still a case of self-defence, not of injustice.—Scuré- 
DER: A contrast: the face of your father, the God 


of my father. 

Second Section, vers. 17-21. Srarxe: Although 
Jacob actually begins his journey to the land of 
naan, some suppose that ten years elapse before he 
comes to Isaac, since he remained some time at 
Succoth, Sichem, and Bethel (comp. ch. xxxiii. 17; 
xxxv. 6).—The shearing of the sheep was in the East 
a true feast for the shepherds—an occasion of great 
joy (see ch. xxxviii. 12; 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 8, 36). 

Section Third, vers, 22-25. Starke: Josephus. 
The intervention of the night, and the warning by 
God in his sleep, kept him from injuring Jacob.— 
Bibl. Tub. : God sometimes so influences and directs 
the hearts of enemies that they shall be favorably 
inclined towards the saints, although they are really 
embittered against them.—Hati: God makes fool- 
ish the enemies of his church, etc.—Whoever is in 
covenant with God need have no fear of men.— 
Scuréver: Jacob moves under the instant and, 
pressing danger of being plundered, or slain, or of ' 
being made a slave with his family and taken to Meao- 
potamia, Still the promiser (ch. xxviii. 15) fulfils the: 
promise to him. Thus, whatever may oppress us for- 
a time, must at last turn to our salvation (Calvin). 

Section Fourth, vers. 26-80. Srarxe: (It is the- 
way of hypocrites when their acts do not prosper, to 

in other tones,)—Vers. 29. He does not say 
that he has the right and authority, but that he bas 
the power (comp. John xix. 10). In this, however, 
he refutes himself. For if he possessed the power, 
why does he suffer himself to be terrified and de- 
terred by the warning of God in the dream ?—CaL- 
wer hk: He cannot cease to threaten.—He 
would have injured him but dared not.—ScHRopgr 
The images are his highest happiness, since to him 
the presence of the Deity is bound and confined to. 
its symbol. 

Section Fifth, vers. 81-35. Starke: Cramer:: 
Ver. 32. A Christian should not be rash and pas- 
sionate in his answer. Ver. 85. The woman’s cun- 
ning is preéminent (Sir. xxv. 17; Judg. xiv. 16).— 
Catwer Handbuch: Ver. 88. The ewes and the 
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goats in their state were the objects of his 
care.—Falsehood follows theft.—Man's cunn 
ready; woman’s inexhaustible and endless (Val. 
Herberger). 


Section Sixth, vers. 36-42, Sranxe: What is in- 
cluded in a shepherd's faithfulness (ver. 88).—Bidi. 
Wirt.: When one can show that he has been faith- 
ful, upright, and diligent, in his office, he can stand 
ee ee 

: A good conscience and a gracious God give 
one boldness and consolation.—Scuréper: The per- 
secution of Jacob by Laban ends at last in peace, 
love and blessing.—Thus the brother line in Meso- 
eee Serres erence ee rene eee 


Section Seventh, vers. 48-58. Srarxe: (Differ- 
ent conjectures as to what Laban understood by the 
God of Nahor, whether the true God or idols)— 


as we may suppese, to the 
is | thee. —(L : 


GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 


God 
How ae ibe pape 


W, plaid om sore that 
meet a fieroer enemy in hi 


God confirms him in his faith, opens his eye, 
etc.—It is the office of the to guard the saints, 
Shalt hgn seigabiar edd ard camp: one that 
some of angels went before Jacob, others fol 
lowed him ; the other that it isthe angel camp and 
the encampment of Jacob.)}—(Why the angels are 
called hosts: 1. From their multitude; 2. their or 


der; 8. their power for the protection 
and the resistance and punishment of the wicked; 
4. from their rendering a cheerful obedience as be- 
came a warlike host.—Osrwer Handbuch: The 
game as ch. xxviii. Probably here as there a 
inward vision (Ps, xxxiv. 7).—Scarépzez: Jacob's 


bard stares: bes copes te et re es 
secution of Laban, prefigure the future of in 
a father. The circumstances which tended to calm .) Whosoever walks in his 
his mind: 1. The seven days’ journey; 2. the divine 
warning; 8. the mortification resulting from his 
og one 4. ee es and the 
tru is reproaches.—His courage and anger 
eves give way to fear and anxiety.—ScHroper : 

the Hebrew, the word “‘ if * occurs twice, pointing, 


invisible world was disclosed to him, because anxiety 
and fear fill the visible world—Luruzz: The ange 
In heaven their office is to sing Glory to God in the 
Highest ; on the earth, to watch, to guide, to war. 


FIFTH SECTION. 


Jacob's return, His fear of Esau. Hie night wresilings with God. Penid. The name Israd. 


Coapren XXXII. 3—XXXIII. 1-16. 


3 And Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau his brother, unto the land of Seir, 
4 the country of Edom. And he commanded them, saying, Thus shall ye speak unto 
my lord Esau; Thy servant Jacob saith thus, I have sojourned [have been a stranger] with 
5 Laban, and stayed there until now: And I have oxen, and asses, flocks, and men- 
servanta, and women-servants: and I have sent [and now I must send, the 1 paragogic] to tell 
my lord, that I may find grace in thy sight. 
6 And the messengers returned to Jacob, saying, We came to thy brother Esau, and 
7 also he cometh to meet thee, and four hundred men with him. Then Jacob was greatly 
afraid, and distressed : and he divided the people that was with him, and the flocks, and 
8 herds, and the camels into two bands: And said [thought], If Esau come to the one 
company, and smite it, then the other company which is left shall escape. 
9 And Jacob said, O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, the 
Lord which saidst [art saying] unto me, Return unto thy country, and to thy kindred |birth- 
10 piace}, and I will deal well with thee: I am not worthy [too little for] of the least of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth, which thou hast shewed unto thy servant: for with my 
11 [stone] I passed over this Jordan, and now I am become two bands [camps]. Deliver me, I 
pray thee, from the hand of my brother, from the hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest he 
12 will come and smite me, and the mother with [upon, over] the children. And thoa 
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saidst, I will surely do thee good, and make [establish] thy seed as the sand of the sea, 
which cannot be numbered for multitude. 
13 And he lodged there that same night,’ and took of that which came to his hand a 
14 present for Esau his brother; Two hundred she-goats and twenty he-goats, two hundred 
15 ewes and twenty rams, Thirty milch gamels with their colts, forty kine and ten bulls, 
16 twenty she-asses and ten foals. And he delivered them into the hand of his servants, 
every drove by themselves; and said unto his servants, Pass over before me, and put 
17 a space betwixt drove and drove. And he commanded the foremost, saying, When 
Esau my brother meeteth thee, and asketh thee, saying, Whose art thou? and whither 
18 goest thou? and whose are these before thee [what he drives beforehim]. Then thou shalt 
say, They be thy servant Jacob’s: it ts a present sent unto my lord Esau: and behold, 
19 also, he ts behind us. And so commanded he the second, and the third, and all that 
followed the droves, saying, On this manner shall ye speak unto Esau, when ye find 
20 him. And say ye moreover, Behold, thy servant Jacob #s behind us. For he said 
[thought], I will appease” him with the present that goeth before me, and afterward I 
21 will see his face; peradventure he will accept [make cheerful my face] of me. So went the 
22 present over before him; and himself lodged that night in the company. And he rose 
up that night, and tovk his two wives, and his two women-servante, and his eleven sons, 
23 and ed over the ford Jabbok. And he took them, and sent them over the brook, 
and [or] sen over that he had [his herds]. 
24 nd Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled ® a man with him, until the breaking 
25 of the day. And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched the 
hollow of his thigh [hip-joint or socket]: and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, 
26 as he wrestled with him. And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh: and he said, 
27 I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he said unto him, What ¢s thy 
28 name? And he said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, 
but Israel aaa : for as a prince hast thou power [thon hast contested] with God, and with 
29 men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked hem, and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name: and he said, Wherefore ts it that thou dost ask after my name? And he 
30 blessed him there. And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel [ace of Goa]: for I 
31 have seen God face to face, and my life Loved is preserved. And as he passed over 
32 Penuel [Pentel], the sun rose upon him, and he halted [wastame] upon his thigh. There- 
fore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew [eciaticnerve}], which shrank, which ts 
upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day; because he touched the hollow of Jacob’s 
thigh in the sinew that shrank. 
Cu. XXXTII. 1. And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold, Esau came, 
and with him four hundred men. And he divided the children unto Leah, and unto 
2 Rachel, and unto the two handmaids. And he put the handmaids and their children 
foremost, and Leah and her children after, and Rachel and Joseph hindermost [at the last]. 
And he passed over before them, and bowed himself to the ground seven times, until 
he came near to his brother. And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him: and they wept. And he lifted up his eyes, and saw [now] 
the women and the children, and said, Who are those with thee‘ [whom hast thou there] 7 
And he said, The children which God hath graciously given thy servant. Then the 
handmaidens came near, they and their children, and they bowed themselves. And 
Leah also with her children came near, and bowed themselves; and after came Joseph 
near and Rachel, and they bowed themselves. And he said, What meanest thou by 
all this drove [camp] which I met?* And he said, These are to find grace in the sight 
of my lord. And Esau said, I have enough, my brother; keep that thou hast unto 
thyself. And Jacob said, Nay, I pray thee, if now I have found grace in thy sight, 
then receive my present at my hand: for therefore [now] I have seen ae face, as 
though I had seen the face of God, and thou wast pleased with me. Take, I pray 
thee, my blessing that is brought to thee; because God hath dealt graciously with me, 
12 and because I have enough: and he urged him, and he took s¢. And he said, Let us 
13 take our journey, and let us go, and I will go before thee. And [But] he said unto him, 
My lord knoweth that the children are tender, and the flocks and herds with young ° are 
14 with me, and if men should over-drive them one day, all the flock will die. Let my 
lord, I pray thee, pass over before his servant : and I will lead on softly, according’ as 
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GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES.” 


the cattle that goeth before me and the children be able to endure; until 1 come unto 


(5 my lord unto Seir. 


And Esau said, Let me now leave with thee some of the folk that 


are with me: And he said, What needeth it? Let me find grace in the sight of my 


lord. 
16 


1 Ch. xxxii. ver. 18.—The night after the return of the messenge 
and so, in the last clause: he 


t Ver. 20.—Heb., cover his face ; 


So Esau returned that day on his way unto Seir. 


and his arrangement of his com A. G. 
lift up my fe.—A.G.J} : 


(? Ver. 34.—P 3), an antique form, only used here and v. 25, 26, from PIN, to struggle with, or the kindred root 
- 2", to limit, enclose, as one member the other. Kutz, p. 219.—A. G.] 


(‘ Ch. xxxiii. ver. 5.—Lit., Who these to thee.—A. G.] 
(® Ver. 8.—What to thee all thie train. —A. G.] 

{* Ver. 13.—Heb., which are milking.—A. G.] 

(? Ver. 14.—According to the foot, or pace.—A. G.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Knobel supposes here an artificial mingling of 
heterogeneous and even contradictory parts, taken 
from different sources, a supposition resting, as is 
often the case, upon a want of insight as to the con- 
nection, which is the t law in that kind of crit- 
icism. Thesending of m by Jacob to Esau, 
is regarded as a proof that he was not afraid of his 
brother, while the Jehovist represents him as being 
in terror of him, etc. (p. 256), All parts of this 
section turn upon Jacob’s relation to Esau: 1. The 
sending of messengers (vers. 8-6); 2. the fear of 
Jacob, and his preliminary division of the train 
into two bands (vers. 7, 8); 8. Jacob’s prayer (vers. 
9-12); 4. the delegation of new messengers with 
his presents (vers, 18-21); 5. the night e of 
the train over Jabbok, and Jacob’s wrestling ; Peniel 
(vere. 21-82); 6. Esau’s approach, the new arrange- 
ments of the train, and the greetings (ch. xxxiii. 
1-11); 7. Esau’s offer and return (vers, 12-16). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, The sending of the messengers (vers. 8-6).— 
Sent messengers him.—The measure was 
precautionary, to inspect what the danger was, and 
to conciliate his brother.—Unto the land of Seir. 
—tThe natural taste for hunting and the thirst for 
power, must have led Esau, even during the lifetime 
of Isaac, to think of a location more suitable to him, 
since the thickly settled region of Hebron was not 
favorable either for hunting or for the establishment 
of a strong power. The region of Seir, or the moun- 
tians of Edom (see Bible Dictionaries and geogra- 
phies, and books of travels) seemed more favorable 
in both respects. We thus see that Esau had already 
made a decided progress in his occupation of the 
new land, without having completely tranaferred his 
residence from Hebron to Seir, which followed after- 
wards (see ch, xxxvi. 6). The same distinction be- 
tween the chief residence, and an out-station or 
colony, meets us in the life of Isaac. Keil says he 
severed the relations which bound him to his father’s 
house and possessions, “‘ because he was more and 
more thoroughly convinced that the blessing pro- 
nounced by his father upon Jacob, and which ex- 
cluded him from the inheritance of the promise, the 
future possession of Canaan, could not be changed.” 
But this would ascribe too much to Jacob's obedience 
of faith to Esau. The fact takes place, doubtless, 
upon natural grounds. Esau’s power did not lie in 
his faith, but in kis strong hand. This man of might 


had his sona, servants, and confederates, 
and y partially completed the conquest of the 
Horites. He deems the momentary possession of 
power of greater value than the promise of a relig- 
ious dominion, the actual poasession of which lay in 
the dim future. He entertains, no doubt, therefore, 
that he has already his brother, and this 
may, first of all, have predisposed him to 
thoughts towards him, especially after Jacob’s hum- 
ble message, whose prominent thought was that he 
now cheerfully conceded to him the external honors 
of the first-born. In his present state of mind Esau 
is satisfied to leave his brother to struggle a little 
longer with his fear, and to harass and distress him 
with a pompous show of his forces. The messen- 
gers return without bringing back any friendly 
counter-greeting. He comes as a princely sheik of 
the desert, with his retainers. This is the prelim- 
inary answer. The text here ee that Jacob 
had received some notice of Esau’s operations at 
Seir. [There is no contradiction between this text 
and ch. xxxvi. 6. It is not said here that Esau had 
any fixed abode or dwelling in Seir. The fact that 
he appears with his armed band shows that he was 
out upon a warlike expedition, and probably with the 
design of driving the Horites from Seir. It was not 
his home. His family and possessions were still in 
Canaan, and were first removed to Seir (ch. xxxvi. 6) 
when it had been freed from his enemies, and thus 
ay safe abode for his wives and children.— 
A. G. 
2. The fear of Jacob, and his preliminary di- 
vision of ee Gs bands (vers. 7, 8).— 
Was tly afraid.—Jacob’s fear was not 
leas. bekah had not called him back. Esau has 
sae amr a he was deena or would = 
easily appeased. e messengers had not brought 
back any counter-greeting. ‘Esau was coming with 
his four hundred men. The promise at Bethel, too, re- 
lates definitely only to the journey and the return, and 
the vision at Mahanaim was a disclosure as to his de- 
liverance from the hand of Laban, but not accompa- 
nied with new promises. The main thing, however, 
was this, he is ill at ease in his conscience, with 
to his offence against Esau. His fear, therefore, as 
well as his prudence, appears in the division of his 
train into two bands. This measure precedes his 
prayer, as the last act of his overhasty and impatient 
cunning, which does not appear to have been exer- 
cised after his prayer and struggle. The measure 
itself has little to do with the name Mahanaim, to 
which Knobel refers it. It may serve to explain the 
fact that the Bedouins usually march in divisions. 
 $. The prayer of Jacob (vers. 9-12). Jacob ie 
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conscious now that all his cunning cannot give his 
heart rest.—Whioch saidst unto me.—Here aoe 
the third link in the chain; God of Abraham and 
of Isaac. He appeals to the repeated promise of the 
sovenant God of his fathers, given to him in the di- 
vine intimation and warning to return.—I will deal 
well with thee.—He strives to draw from this 
vague expression a promise of protection against 
Esau. On the other hand, he cannot appeal with 
any confidence to the blessing of his father Isaac, 
which he had stolen.—I am not worthy of the 
least.—Literally, am less than. Humiliation and 
gratitude underlie the joyful confidence in asking 
for deliverance.—This Jordan.—We must conceive 
of the ford of Jabbok, as lying in the neighborhood 
of the Jordan.—The mother with the children. 
—Literally, upon the children, since she protects the 
children against the g foe. Used proverbially 
see Deut. xxii. 6; Hosea x. 14). Knobel, Keil, 
itzsch, reject the rendering, upon the children.— 
As the sand of the Sea.—This is the import of 
the promise ch. xxviii. 14, as the dust of the earth; 
and thus he increases the imagery of the Abrahamic 
promise, ch. xxii. 17. Such a destructive attack as 
now threatens him, would oppose and defeat the di- 
vine promise. Faith clings to the promise, and is 
thus developed. [The objection that it is unbecom- 
ing in Jacob to remind of his promise, shows 
an utter misconception of true prayer, which pre- 
supposes the promise of God just as truly as it im- 
plies the consciousness of wanta. Faith, which is 
the life of prayer, clings to the divine promises, and 
- The dolor voi Fe ne men ae? 
4. T) ation of new ers with hi 
esente (vers, 18-21).—And took of that, eto..— 
is prayer led him to better means of help than the 
division of: his train in fear, and for a flight near at 
hand. He passes from the defensive to the offensive. 
He will not fee from Esau, but go to meet him, and 
overcome him with deeds of Jove. Delitzsch thinks 
he did not select the present until the next morning. 
Keil, however, says, correctly, that the prayer, the 
delegation with the present, the transfer across the 
Jabbok, and Jacob's struggle, all took place on the 
same night (ver. 14). Delitzsch, indeed, admits that 
the crossing of the Jabbok, and Jacob’s s le, 
occur in the same night. The present which Jacob 
chose for an immediate departure during the night, 
was a great propitiatory sacrifice to the injured 
brother, and an humble homage to the mighty prince 
of the desert, consisting of five hund and fifty 
head of cattle. And thus, while making an atone- 
ment to Esau, he actually atones also for his cunning 
course towards Laban. The selections corresponded 
with the possession of the Nomadic chiefs, as to the 
kinds of animals (comp. Job i. 8; xiii. 12), and as 
tothe proportion between the males and females to 
the rule of Varro, De re rustica. Keil. The present 
is broken up into divisions with intervening spaces 
fut. breathing places.—A. G.], and thus approaches 
u, that by the regular appearance of these differ 
ent droves, he might, by one degree after another, 
soften the fierce disposition of his brother. Observe: 
1. The climax; goats, sheep, camels, cattle, asses. 
2. The spaces between the droves. Each impression 
must be made, and its force felt by Esau, before the 
nextcomes on. 8. The ever repeated form of hom- 
age: Thy servant, Jacob. <A present. My lord 
Esau. 4. The final aim: friendly treatment: Thy 
servant, Jacob himself, is behind us. Knobel sup- 
poses that he finds here even, a difference between 
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the interpretation of the Jehovist, and the design of 
his predecessor to describe the procession according 
to oriental custom (p. 230).—For he said.—We 
meet here, for the first time, the later important "DS 
(comp. xx. 16). Esau’s face is to be covered by 
atoning presents, 60 that he should not see, any more, 
the offence which Jacob had committed against him. 
Jacob had, in an ideal sense, deprived him of prince- 
ly honor; he now re izes, in a true and real 
sense (and one entirely suited to Esau’s thought and 
disposition), his princely honor, and thus atones, in 
fact, for his fault, since Esau cared nothing for the 
ideal element in and by itself. “02 here, at its first 
occurrence, refers to the reconciling of one who is 
angry, and to the atonement for guilt. Since the of- 
fence is covered for Esau’s face, so even Esau’s face 
is covered as to the offence. It is very remarkable, 
moreover, that the word “face” here occurs three 
times. Esau’s face is covered towards Jacob’s obliga- 
tion and guilt. Then Jacob beholds the face of Esau, 
and is comforted, and Eeau lifts up Jacob's face, i. e., 
cheers, enlightens it, since he receives him kindly. 
5. The night-crossing of the train over Jabbok, 
and Jacob's wrestling (vers. 21~82).—And he rose 
up that night.—The confidence of Jacob, rising 
out of his prayer and the sending of his present, is 
so strong that he does not defer the crossing of his 
train over the ford of Jabbok until the morning. 
Jabbok is now called the Zerka, i. e., the blue, from 
its deep-blue mountain water. “It rises near the car- 
avan route at Castell Zerka ; its deep mountain valley 
then forms the boundary between Moered on the 
north and Belka on the south. It empties into the 
Jordan about midway between the Sea of Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea, and about an hour and a half 
from the point at which it breaks through the moun- 
tain.” Von Raumer: “ Palestine,” p. 74. The 
Jabbok comes from the east nearly opposite to Si- 
chem. It was at one time the boundary between the 
tribes of Gad and Manasseh. For further details, 
see the Bible Dictionaries.—Although it is quite cus- 
tomary in the East to travel d the night (see 
KNoskL, p. 258), yet still the crossing of his train 
over a rapid mountain stream would be difficult. 
The ford which Jacob used was not that upon its 
upper course, near the route of the Syrian caravans, 
at Kiile’t Zerka, “but the one farther to the west, 
through which Buckingham, Burkhardt (‘ Syria,’ p. 
597), and Seetzen (‘ Travels,’ i. p. 892) passed, be- 
tween Jebel Adschlun and Jebel Jelaad, and at which 
are still to be seen traces of walls, buildings, and the 
signs of an older civilization (Ritrer, ed. xv. p. 
1040).” Keil._—And he was left ne.—It is 
generally supposed that Jacob remained on the north 
side of the Jabbok. Kem, p. 218; Dxzxirzscu, p. 
884. [Jaconus; Worpsworts, p. 186.—A.G.] Ro- 
senmiiller and Knobel reject the idea that Jacob re- 
crossed the stream, although nothing there claimed 
his attention, the latter indeed, on the incorrect as- 
sumption that Jacob crossed the Jabbok going from 
the south, northwards. In ver. 23 it is, he passed 
over, i.e., he himeelf, without mentioning that he 
took his family, which is specially related elsewhere. 
{It seems probable that he first went over himself, 
and then, finding the crossing safe, he returned and 
sent over his herds and his family.—A.G.] Then, 
too, it is not necessary that "7871 should be under- 
stood in a local sense (sce Ges. under "M*). More- 
over, we find him (ver. 32), when leaving the place 
of his wrestling, Peniel, ready to proceed on his 
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journey. Lastly, it would seem an act of cowardice 


£ Jacob had sent his wives and children across the. 


brook, which was a protection against the danger, 
while he himself remained behind. (Still, the narra- 
tive plainly implies that Jacob remained on the north 
of the Jabbok. And whatever courage may have 
prompted to do, as to protect his own with his life, 
Jacob was dimly conscious that the crisis of his life 
was now upon him, and that he must be alone with 
God. It was not the want of courage, but the sense 
that help must come from God, and the working of 
his fuith which led him to cling to the arm of 

which kept him here for the prayer and struggle and 
victory.—A. G.] — And there wrestled a man 
with him.—Now, when he supposed everything ar- 
ranged, the greatest difficulty meets him. The un- 
measured homage, with which he t ht to recon- 
cile Esau, touches the violation or at least puts in 
peril the promise which was given to him. More- 
over, he has not only injured Esau, but offended God 
(Elohim), who is the God of Esau, and will not suffer 
him to be injured with impunity.—There wrestled 
a man.—This archaic form occurs only here and in 
vers. 25 and 26. Dietrich traces it to the idea of 
‘‘atruggling or freeing oneself from; Delitzsch to 
Pn, to limit, to touch each other closely, member to 
member. We prefer the reference to the kindred form, 
PES, to hold fast, to adhere firmly, etc. Hithpael, 
to hold to oneself. There scems to be an allusion in 
the word to the name Jabbok (Knobel), or rather, 
the brook derives its name from this struggle, pa" 
instead of PDN" (Keil). An older derivation traces 
the word, ‘‘ to dust,” to raise dust in the s le. 
The question arises whether the sense of the word 
here is, that the nameless man came upon Jacob, as 
if he had been his enemy, or that Jacob seized the 
man, as he a to him, and held him fast, 
while he strives to free himself from the grasp. <Ac- 
cording to ver. 27, the last sense is the true one. 
If we take the otber supposition, we must conceive 
that Jacob, during the night-wrestling, recognized as 
a friend the man who came upon him as an enemy. 
Still there is no intimation of a hostile attack. The 
passage in Hosea xii. 4, also supports the idea that 
Jacob held fast the mysterious man, and not vice 
versi, “He took his brother by the heel in the 
womb—and by his strength he had power with God 
—he had power over the angel and prevailed—he 
wept and made supplication unto him—he found 
him in Bethel.”—And when he saw that he pre- 
vailed not against him.—That is, ver. 27, he 
could not compel him to let him go.—F'or the day 
breaketh.—In regard to this, and to the circum- 
stance that Jacob remained alone, Knobel remarks, 
“that the acts of God are not spectacles for the eyes 
of impious mortals (see ch. xix. 17; xxii. 18; Exod. 
xii. 29).” There is, however, a broad distinction 
between the heathen and theocratic interpretation 
of this event. There is no reference here to any 
fear or dread of the day-light on the part of spirita. 
—The hollow of his h.—Lit., the socket of 
the hip. It is not said that he struck it a blow 
(Knobel); the finger of God (for it is God who is 
epoken of ) needs but to touch ite object, and the full 
result is secured.—And the hollow of Jacob’s 
thigh was out of joint.—This is explained more 
fully in the thirty-fourth verse. The sinews of his 
thigh (nervus iechiadicus) were paralyzed through 
the extreme tension and distortion. But this bodily 
paralysis does uot paralyze the persevering Jacob.— 

: \ 
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I will not let thee go.—Now the blessing which 
be obtained from his father by cunning and deceit, 
must be sought with tears from this mysterious di- 
vine man. And then he blesses him when he gives 
him the name I i, e., the God-wrestler or 
er (from Mm" and oN). [The captain and prince 
of God, from sarah, to marshal in battle, to lead, to 
command, to fight, and hast prevailed, N°", as a 
prince, Worpsworrns, p. 188.—A. G.]} Instead of 
a supplanter, he has now become the holy wrestler 
with God, hence his name is no Jacob, but 
Israel, There is no trace in his after-history of the 
application of his wisdom to mere selfish and cun- 
ning purposes. But the new name confirms to him 
in a word the theocratic promise, as the name Abra- 
ihe’ casmics clin chav 40 oes Baenetical 
t with c i. 10, see the tical 
Note upon that —And hast ile 
Has he overcome in his ing with God, he need 
have no further fears as to his with Esau. 
Wherefore is it, that thon dost ask after my 
name ?—The asking after his name in this particu- 
lar way, not the general inquiry, is the point which 
occasions this answer. The believer is not to learn 
all the names of the Lord in this theoretic manner, 
but through the experience of faith; thus even the 
name Immanuel. Indeed, he had already learned 
his name substantially. —‘Thou hast wreatled 
with God and men.—It does not reat upon “ the 
view which the Jews have when they regard the 
name Jehovah as &fnroy,” as Knobel asserts.— 
And he blessed him.—The blessing contained al- 
ready in the name Israel, is now definitely completed. 
—Peniel, or Penuel with the 1 conj., face of God. 
The locality of this place has not been definitely 
fixed (V. Raver, p. 255), but if it could be identi- 
fied it would be idle to look for it upon the north 
of the Jabbok. Knobel refers for an analogy to the 
Phoenician promontory @¢cod zpécwror. [Keil thinks 
Peniel was upon the north of the Jabbok, though 
he does not regard it as certain. Kiepert locates it 
on the Jabbok. It was certainly east of Suceoth 
(see Judg. viii 8, 9), and was most probably on the 
north of the Jabbok.—A. G.}—F'ace to face.— With 
his face he had seen the face of God (Exod. xxxiii. ; 
Deut. xxxiv. 10). Exod. xxxiii. 20 is not in contre- 
diction to this, since that aang. hg Siaare yrismadoaind 
ing of God beyond and above the form of his reve- 
lation in its legal development.—And my life is 
ene uther’s translation and my soul ts 
aled, saved, is equally beautiful and correct. For 
it is impossible that the idea here is that of the later 
popular notion: he rejoices that he had seen the face 
of God and did not die—The sun rose upon him. 
—The sun not only rose, but rose especially upon 
bim ; and with a joyful mind he begins with the sun- 
rise his journey to meet Esau—And he halted 
upon his thigh.—He appears not to have notived 
this before. In the effort of the wrestling it bad es- 
caped him, just as the wounded soldier oftentimes 
first becomes aware that he is wounded by the blood 
and gash, long after the wound was received.— 
Therefore the children of Israel eat not.— 
“The author explains the custom of the Israelites, 
in not eating of the sinew of the thigh, by a refer- 
ence to this touch of the hip of their ancestor by 
God. Through this divine touch, this sinew, lke 
the blood oe 4) was consecrated and sanctified 
to God. is custom is not mentioned clsewhere in 
the Old Testament; the Talmudists, however (Tract 
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Chuolin, Mischna, 7), regard it as a law, whose trans- 


ion was to be punished with several stripes,” 
Feobel Delitesch adds : “This exemption exists still, 
bat since the ancients did not distinguish clearly in 
7g (MW 395, the large, strong cord of the sinew 
of the thigh), between muscle, vein, and nerve, the 
sinew is now generally understood, i. e., the interior 
. cord and nerve of the so-called hind-quarter, includ- 
ing the exterior also, and the ramifications of both.” 
6. Esau’s a the new arrangement of the 
train, and the greeting (ch. xxxiii. 1-11).—And Ja- 
cob lifted up his eyes.—In contrast to his previous 
inward contemplation, and in confident expectation. 
—And he divided the children We read no 
more of the two bands or trains, He now separates 
his family into three divisions. He himself, as the 
head of the family, as its protector and representa- 
tive, takes the lead; then follow the handmaids with 
their children; then Leah with hers; and at last, 
Rachel with Joseph. This inverted order, by which 
the most loved came last, is not merely chosen from 
a careful and wise prudence, but at the same time 
the free expreagion of the place which they occupied 
in his affections.—To the ground seven times.— 
Not that he cast himself seven times to the ground, 
which would have been expressed by MEN ODN, 
but he bowed himself seven times with the low in- 
olination of the head (the low oriental*bow, in which 
one bends the head nearly to the ground without 
touching it. Keil_—A.G.]. But even this courtesy 
fax cacela' thie usual degves in oclental greetings, and 
finds ita explanation in the number seven. The bow- 
ing itself expresses the ition of an external 
pe prerogee res from which Esau believed that 
had robbed him ; the seven-fold utterance of this 
recognition stampe it with the mimic (Ger., mtmische) 
seal of the certainty which belongs to the covenant. 
Thus Jacob atones for his offence against Esau. 
The manifestation of this courtesy is at the same 
time, however, a barrier which in the most favorable 
issue protects him, before mingling with the spirit 
and temper of the Edomitic army.—And Bsau ran 
te meet him.—He is overcome; his anger and 
threats are fo ; the brother’s heart 
Jacob’s heart, too, now released from fear, is filled 
with like affection, and in their common weeping 
these gray-headed men are twins once more. ‘“ The 
unusual pointing of "MP" probably indicates a 
doubt as to the sincerity of this kiss, But the doubt 
is groundless. The Scriptures never authorize us to 
regard Esau as inhuman. He is susceptible of noble 
desires and feelings. The grace of God which ruled 
in hia paternal home has not left him without its in- 
fluence.” Delitzsch. The assertion of Knobel, ‘‘ that 


the author of ch. xxvii. 1 ff. and xxxii. 8 ff. could | 8° 


not thus write if he wrote proprio marte,” is critically 
on the same level with the remark of Tuch upon 
Jacob’s prayer, cb. xxxii. 9—“ it is unseemly in the 
narrator that he allows Jacob to remind God of his 
promises.” The old Jewish exegesis has indeed 
outbid this modern zeal in effacing this great and 
beautiful moral feature in the narrative. ‘The 
Breschith Rabba and Kimchi inform us that some in 
the earlier time beld that smp@" meant here that he 
bit him. The Targum of Jonath. says that Jacob’s 
weeping sprung from a pain in his neck, and Esau’s 
from atoothache.” Knobel.—The ohildren which 
God.—The name Elohim, out of to Esau’s 
point of view [and, as Delitzsch and Keil suggest, in 


order not to remind Eesan of the bleasing of Jehovah. 
of which he was now deprived.—A. G.}—Joseph 
and Rachel.—It is a fine trait in the picture tha? 
the order is here reversed, so that Joseph comes be- 
fore his mother. The six-year-old lad seems to break 
all the cumbrous ceremonial, and to rush 
confidently into the arms of his uncle—By all this 
drove Sioa train).—Knobel thinks that be here 
discovers a third explanation of the name Mahanaim, 
and finds in the answer of Jacob, these are to find 
grace, etc., an offensive fawning, or cringing humil- 
ity. But in fact, it is not a mere present which is 
here in question, but a voluntary atonement—an in- 
direct confession that he needed forgiveness. We 
find this same thought also in Esau’s refusal.—I 
have enough.—Esau had a two-fold reason for his 
refusal, for he doubtless possessed a large shane of 
the paternal estate, while Jacob had earned all that 
he had by the labor of his hands. It is nevertheless 
a noble strife, when Esau says, keep that thou 
hast, =f have ao and Jacob FAahepcnes os 
take, I pray thee, my blessing, enough ©, 
ali, or briefly all._—F’or therefore I have seen. 
—This cannot mean, I have gained the friendly as- 
pect of thy face by my present, but therefore, for 
this purpose, is it. As things now stand, the present 
ia an eee gratitude —As though I had seen 
the face of God.—The words sound like flattery, 
but they bear a good sense, since in the friendly face 
of his brother he sees again in full manifestation the 
friendliness of God watching over his life’s path 
(Job xxxiii. 26; Ps. xi. 7). [He refers either to his 
wrestling with the ps Ba which he had “earned 
that his real enemy was and not Esau, or in the 
fact that the friendly face of his brother was the 
pledge to him that God was Aare the 
surprising, unexpected change in his bro 8 dispo- 
sition, he the work of God, and in his 
brother's friendliness, the reflection of the divine.” 
Delitzsoh.—A. G.] The words, take, I pray thee, 
my blessing, are just as select and forcible. It is as 
if, in allusion to the blessing be had taken away, he 
would gay, in so far as that blessing embraced pree- 
ent and earthly things, and is of value to you, I give 
it back. Knobel explains the choice of the expree- 
sion from the benedictions which accompanied the 
present. “The presents to the clergy in the middle 
ages were called benedictions.” But the idea of 
homage lies nearer here. In the tion of bis 
present he has the assyrance that Eeau is completely 
reconciled to him. The friendliness in Esau’s coun- 
tenance is a confirmation to bim of the friendliness 
of the divine countenance, a seal of the grace of 
God, which he saw in his face at Peniel. 
1. Heau’s offer and return (vers. 12-16).—I will 
before thee.—The kindness of Esau assumes a 
confidential and officious character. He will take 
the lead in the way, go before as the protector of his 
caravan. But that could have happened only at the 
expense of Jacob’s freedom. Besides this, the car- 
avan, with tender children, and sucklings among the 
cattle, could not keep pace with a train of Bedouin. 
Jacob urges this strenuously, in order to effect a sep- 
aration. It is no pretence on his but it is the 
only reason he ventures to offer to the powerful Esau, 
whose superficial nature unfitted him to appreciate 
the other reasons. He reveals to ae wa in > 
stri way, bis purpose to come to him at Seir. 
this te new lerael or the old Jacob who speaks? 
The words are ambiguous, even if he actually visited 
him in after years at Seir, as some have urged as an 
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excuse. There is, indeed, a peculiar emphasis upon 
the word "2x5, in connection with the verb, which 
excludes any obligation to hastenthere. He declines, 
also, the offer of a protecting band.—What need- 
eth it 9—He is conscious of a higher protector. He 
desires nothing from Esau but a peaceful and friend- 
ly deportment. [Jacob’s promise of a visit was 
honestly made. His course led him to Canaan, prob- 
ably to Hebron, and from thence he contemplated a 
visit to Esau at Scir. Whether it was ever made, or 
not, we do not know. The narrative does not record 
all the events of Jacob's life, and this may well have 
been one of those less important, which it passes 
over in silence. There is no ground, in any case, to 

uestion his sincerity, or to think that it is the old 
Jacob who speaks.—A. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETGICAL. 


1. This section bel to the more important 
parts of Genesis, ially of the patriarchal his- 
tory, bolding in the life of Jacob a position like ch. 
xv., Xvii., xviii, and xxii, in the life of Abraham, 
ch. xxvii. in the life of Isaac, and ch. xii. and xlv. 
in the life of Joseph. We have here, indeed, the 
full development of i the bud which 
ehall open into its most perfect flower, and which 
unfolds itself completely in the blessing of Jacob. 
As the institution of a sacred sacrifice reached its 
full development in the offering of Abraham (ch. 
xxii.), and the mysterious fact of election comes into 
prominence in the blessing of Isaac (ch. xxvii.), 80 
this narrative brings out in a clear, distinct form: 1. 
The prayer of faith, based upon the promise and the 

consciousness of the contrast between human 
unworthiness and divine grace; 2. the actual occur- 
rence of a believing wrestling with God, and its re- 
sult, the prelude to the theanthropic life; 3. the con- 
trast between the old and new man, between Jacob 
and Israel, the token of the new birth growing out 
of the circumcision of the heart; hence, also, 4. 
the dawn of the love of one’s enemies, and of the 
triamph of that affection over the hatred of our en- 
emies, through confidence in God and the proofs of 
his reconciliation; and 5. lastly, that divine law, 
according to which believers inwardly and truly over- 
come the world, by their outward subjection to the 
demands of ita power. In thg struggle with Jacob, 
moreover, the form of the Angel of the Lord passes 
already into the form of the angel of his face, which 
afterwards, in the book of Exodus, develops itself 
more completely. Thus, also, we find here already 
clearly intimated the germ of the distinction between 
the external aspect of the kingdom of God (the 
blessing of Isaac), and its inward essence, a distinc- 
tion which was not fully comprehended by Israel at 
the time of Christ, and over which, even in our own 
day, many toil and labor without clear conceptions. 
Thia section contains also a representation of the 
oightly and eacred birth hour of Jerael, and in a 
formal point of view is well fitted to introduce a 
true insight into the fundamental form of revelation. 

2. The intellectual movement and progress in the 
ntirau:2, correspond to the most subtle laws of the 
sziritual and intellectual life of the soul. After Ja- 
cob had seen the divine messengers, the angels, in his 
journey, he takes heart, and sends a human embassy 
to greet Hsau. The contents of their message is de- 
termined by his prudence. He greets his lord Esau, 
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as Jacob his servant. The unpleasant and 
recollections of the events which had occasioned his 
long absence, are passed over; on the contrary, he 
speaks of his rich possessions in herds and flocks, 
which he bad acquired while with Laban, lest Esau 
should think that he was now returning. longing for 
the paternal goods. He wishes only to find favor in 
the eyes of Esau. In thus rendering homage to hin, 
he recognizes the earthly and temporal prerogatives 
of the first-born, and at the same time makes indi- 
rectly a confession of his guilt. When the messen- 
gers return without any counter-greeting. and an 
nouncing that Esau was drawing near, the mere 
human prudence of Jacob again suggests his course, 
As he apprehends a hostile attack from Esau, so he 
thinks of resisting force with force, but with the 
prospect of being vanquished. Hence the division 
of his caravan into two bands. But this measure 
ove him no rest. His pressing wants drove him to 
ith and prayer, a prayer which marks already a 
great development of the patriarchal life and faith. 
His soul was thus so sustained and comforted, that he 
can no more rest or sleep during the night. He now 
boldly crosses the Jabbok (his Rubicon, or better, 
his Kedron) with his whole train. And then, in the 
loneliness and solitade, he meets with the decisive 
struggle of his life. After the victory of his faith 
in this struggle, he is, as Jacob, lame in his thigh; 
he no longer expects salvation from his natural 
struggles with Esau, but has found, in the grace of 
Jehovah, the source of his world-subduing humility 
and love. He thinks no longer of the two bands for 
mutual self-defence or flight, but on the contrary, be 
sends his five bands to the attack, five different acts 
of homage embodied in presents, which, us 8 contin- 
uous train, has the most impressive aspect, and gives 
the highest satisfaction to Esau in the presence of 
his four hundred men. The closing word of the 
messengers was that Jacob was coming after them; 
he himself, and thus the expression of his 
confidence toward his brother. Upon the five droves 
which designate the completed act of homage, as a# 
actual outward occurrence (since five is the number 
of free choice), there follows now the sevenfold 
bowing of Jacob himself, as a sacred assurance 0 
his intellectual, real homage, as to the prerogatives 
of the first-born which belonged to Esau. Hence 
his family also, in three intervals and acts, which 
follow the salutation, must render the same roe 
Jacob, in offering so large a portion of his h 
had made a great sacrifice; so that probably it may 
be literally true that his children, who at first rode 
upon camels, now that so few of the camels were 
left, were obliged to walk. But it was both noble 
and wise not to take advantage of Esau’s magnatl- 
mous feelings, as he had formerly done of his nat- 
ural and sensual infirmity in the matter of the lentile 
pottage. And now he has completely overcome him, 
and even more than this, As he had at first to guard 
against his former threats, and his alarming appear 
ance, s0 now against his amiable importunity, which 
might have led him into the danger of mingling end 
developing his cause and future history with thoee 
of Esau. Esau actually yields to his request, 
returns. He overcomes him in this, too, but not 8 
Jacob the supplanter, but as Israel the warrior of 
God [the prince with God.—A. G.]. 
8. Jacob’s prayer. The great development of 
faith which marked this prayer: 1. The resting of 
the prayer upon the divine promises, and the more 
definite development of prayer in its general ides; 
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9. the contrast: Iam not worthy, etc. [literally, I 
am too little for, less than.—A. G. }, an ancient denial 
of any righteousness of works, a watchword of hu- 
mility for all time; 8, the connection of the divine 
dness and grace (here in the plural) and truth, or 
ithfulness, which henceforth runs through the 
gacred scriptures; 4. the beautiful description of 
the divine blessing, for with my staff I passed over 
this Jordan, etc. [Jacob’s faith appears in the very 
terms by which he addresses God, in his confidence 
in the divine promise and command, the two pillars 
of his hope, in his expectation of deliverance, not- 
withstanding his deep sense of his personal unwor 


thiness, and in the clear, sharp contrast which he | T 


makes between the destruction he feared and the 
divine promise. How could the promise: I will 
make thy seed as the sand of the sea, be saved, if 
the mother was to be alain with the children? As 
Luther has said, this is a beautiful specimen of all 
hearty prayer, and has all the attributes of real pray- 
er.—A. G.] 

4. The prayer of Jacob precedes his choice of 
his presents for Esau. We must first deal with God, 
be reconciled with him, then with men. First faith, 
then works. 

5. Jacob’s present. A great sacrifice of peni- 
tence and restitution, of large value in itself, but far 
more glorious in its spiritual form and import. 

6. Jacob’s wrestling. We must distinguish: 1. 
The motive of the struggle; 2. its elements; 3. its 
greatness ; 4.. the fruits of victory. Its motive can- 
not lie in Jacob’s fear of Esau, although he was not 
yet frec from all fear. For as to the main thing, his 
fears have been removed by the foregoing prayer 
and the sending of the present, with which, indeed, 
is connected also the announcement that Jacob him- 
self was coming to meet Esau. Tho motive arises 
from the fact, that a new, and indeed the final and 

test necessity, sprang from this act of homage 
which Jacob had just performed. He had restored 
to Esau in spirit as well as in his outward - 
ments the honor of the first-born, as to tts 
aspects. But had he not thus resigned also his theo- 
cratic birthright, the Abrahamic blessing? This 
question rested upon his mind with great weight, 
since the external aspect of the blessing was appar- 
ently inseparably connected with the inward. To 
how many of his descendants has the external theo- 
cracy occupied the place of the inward and real king- 
dom of God! Abraham must distinguish the pres- 
ent from the future, Isaac between patient endurance 
and dominion, but Jacob must now learn to distin- 
guish between the external attributes and the infernal 
and real possession of the birthright and the bless- 
ing. And since these things have hitherto been in- 
separably blended in his mind, there must now be, 
as it were, a rent in his very soul; it is only through 
the sorest birth-throes that he can attain a faith 
the blessing, stripped of its outward and temporal 
glory. If he will retain the real blessing, then ap- 
parently he must recall the messengers who have 
gone to render homage to Esau. If he suffers these 
to go on, then all his hopes for the future seem to 
vanish. And still this is impossible, since his hope 
is inscribed, as a destination, in his innermost being, 
his election. .Like- Abraham upon Moriah, he must 
also, through his readiness to make the sacrifice, 
attain the full assurance in its great gain, the new 
life springing out from this sacrifice. Hence his 

ing. According to Hosea, it consisted essen- 
tially and fundamentally in weeping and tears; a 


a to Spar tears that he might secure the assurance 
of the blessing in his very sacrifice of the blessi 
His sacrifice must be completed in his heart, for it t 
the genuineness of his repentance, but he must alsc 
have the certainty of his blessing, for it is the genu 
ineness and certainty of his faith, And all that he 
can present to the God of revelation, for redemption 
and deliverance from this fearful appearance of op- 
ition in his inward life, is his sighs and tears, 
ere his prayer becomes a vision of the most 
intensive form and nature. Jehovah appears to him 
in his Angel, the Ange appears to him in human 
form, in the form, indeed, of some individual man, 
he man in a certain measure is his alter ego in an 
objective form, in so far as he is the image of his 
innermost individuality in its communion with Jeho- 
vah, or the type of the Son of Man, the God-man. 
But the man meets him as a er. He must in 
him become certain of his own inward election, as 
Moses was made certain of the law in his own heart, 
in the law of the two tables of stone. At first Be 
meets him as a mighty wrestler, who will cast him 
to the ground, and then proceed on his way. That 
is, the Angel of his election will cast him down and 
then leave him lying in his repentance in bitter an- 
guish over his life lost through his sin and guilt. 
But Jacob wrestles with him, although unable, and 
even not choosing, to make use of his strivings as 
Jacob, of his supplanting and-crafty efforts. His 
human prudence discerns no way of escape from 
this fearful inward sorrow, nor does it seek any. 
But what was the very core and centre of his nature 
as Jacob, his adherence to his faith in the future, 
that is preserved, even now; he does not yield in 
his wrestling. The day dawns upon the struggle, 
and now the strange man seems to get the upper 
hand; he puts Jacob’s thigh out of joint. The 
human 8 and elasticity of the patriarch were 
gone. And now the trial culminates, when the man 
says: Let me go. But now also the precise thought 
of Jacob, and the purpose of his heart, comes out 


'y | in the words: I will not let thee go except thou bless 


me. He struggles no more, but throws his arms 
around the n of the divine man and cli to 
him. This is the full renunciation, and the and 
determined embracing of faith, both in one act, and 
there lies his victory. The mysterious stranger asks 
after his name and his name is now as an acknowl- 
edgment, a confession, Jacob. His new name, Israel, . 
which is now given to him, on the other hand, im- 
ports not only his absolution, but also his restituti 
indeed, his exaltation above his previous bl 
condition. From this time onw he is the war- 
rior of God. He not only overcomes Esau, but God 
suffers him to prevail over him in that specific way 
of wrestling which he has just learned. Jacob now 
asks after his name. He must not seek this name, 
however, prematurely, but learn it in his actual ex- 
perience. The names Peniel, Shiloh, Immanuel, are 
for him to be developed from the name Israel. But 
when the parting one gives him a special blessing, 
that is the assurance, that in bringing the offering of 
the external qualities of the blessing to Esau, he has 
perfectly and fully gained the essential blessing of 
Abraham. As in thes very beginning of his new 
birth he had learned to distinguish between the old 
and new life, between Jacob and Israel, betwcen the 
wrestlings of Jacob and the strength of Israel, so 
also he has now been taught to distinguish between 
the rights of the natural human birth, and the rights 
of the new divine birth. [There is another view of 
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this wrestling, which bases it upon the character and 
previous history of Jacob. He was not, indeed, des- 
titute of faith and reliance upon God, but the promi- 
nent feature of his character was a reliance 
upon his own resources and He had thus 
fallen into doubtrul and censurable courses. In this 
confidence he had wrestled with Esau for the birth- 
right, and with Laban for the reward of his wages 
and his present possessions. God had dealt with 
him by chastisements. He had been involved in 
difficulties and trials which he could not well have 
failed to connect with his sins. Still his fault was 
not corrected. And now, on his return to the land 
of promise, and bis paternal home, to inherit the 
blessing he had so striven to secure, he is met by 
Esau with his four hundred men. Conscious of his 
weakness, and reminded of his sins, feeling as he 
doubtless did that Eeau’s anger was not unprovoked, 
he ffies to God for help (vera. 10-18). His prayer 
gives him relief from his fears. But it does not 
necessarily wean him from his self-retiance. He 
aust feel that his crimes against men are at the same 
time sins against God. And to teach him this, and 
at the same time bring him to umreserved reliance 
upon God, is the purpose with which God meets him 
here. The progress of the struggle and its issue 
ahow this. He struggles with this new combatant 
to the very end, or as long as he had any strength, 
but when his thigh was thrown oat of joint, then he 
saw how vain the struggle in this form was. In his 
disabled state he merely hangs upon the conqueror, 
and thas overcomes him. He is no longer strong in 
himself, but in the Lord. It is his faith, the divine 
principle planted in him, in one sense “ the divine 
en ” working in him, which secures the victory. 
The lesson which Jacob here learned reveals its 
power in his whole afterlife. He is no longer the 
supplanter. His life is not marked by his own striv- 
ings, but by his reliance upon God. And this is in 
accordance with the prophet Hosea (xii. 4 ff.), who 
not only teaches that the sighs and tears were promi- 
nent features in the struggle, but that in his wrest- 
ling with God ix this way, Jacob has completely 
secured what he had been striving for from his birth, 
the inheritance of the first-born, the promise and 
ae of the covenant; secured it, however, not 
y his own stren but by casting u 

God.—A. G.] i j si 
7. With regard to the form of the struggle, it 
cannot on the one hand be a dream-vision which is 
spoken of (Rosenm. and others), nor on the other 
band an external event (Kurrz: ‘History of the 
Old Covenant,” i. p. 260; AusERLEN, in the article 
** Jacob,” in Herzoa’s Encyclopedic.) [Jacosus: 
‘* Notes,” ii. p. 184; Murpny, p. 414; Worpsworrn, 
p. 187.—A. Gi for the mythical explanation may 
be entirely left out of view. For moral struggles 
and decisions are not wrought in dreams or in dream- 
visions. Against an external bodily wrestling, 
Hengstenberg reminds us forcibly that an outward 
wrestling does not occur in the form of weeping and 
supplication. Kurtz attempts to evade this difficulty 
by mires two acts in the struggle, in which the 
external bodily wrestling precedes the spiritual wrest- 
ling with tears and prayers. He thus seeks to erx- 
clude the vision and the ecstasy (conditions which 
in our view are only two aspects of one and the 
same state). Keil rejects the idea of a natural cor- 
wrestling, but thinks that an ecstasy, of a 

e or related condition of the body and soul, roust 
be received. We have often seen already that the 


palsies Mehta pes bodily effects, as here the 
lameness of Jacob’s thigh. Kurts replies, on 

contrary, that such effects of the inward life 
the body are not certainly ascertained ; t 
the reverse is for the most 
the germinant bodily com 
form to the dream. But can one 

these mere natural dreams with the very highest re- 
ligious events in the world of mind? Should we 
suppose that the whole history of the despised one 
rested upon a mere illusion, still the history of Geth- 
semane would not stand there in vain with reference 
to the event here before us. It has been denied that 


writer has chosen to describe this wrestling. 
certainly implied in the oripp ling of the pa And 
if God walked in the garden with Adam, partook 
of the feast which Abraham prepa i 


tion of the Angel of the In on! Jn his view, 
earlier explained and refuted, Jacob could not be 
called the captain, prince of God, but merely the 
captain, prince of the Angel. “No other writer in 
the Pentateuch,” Knobel says, “so represents God 
under the human form of as this one.” Jacod 
surely, with his prayers and tears, has brought God, 
or the Angel of the Lord, more completely into the 
human form and likeness than had ever occurred be - 
fore. The man with whom he wrestles is obviously 
not only the 1, but the type also of the futare 
incarnation of As the ange! of his face, how- 
ever, he marks a development of the form of the 
angel of revelation which is taken up and carried on 
in Exodus. 

9. The angel and type of the incarnation, is at 
the same time an angel type of atonement 
When Konrrz (p. 257) says ‘‘that God here meets 
Jacob as an enemy, that he makes an hostile at- 
tack,” the expressions are too strong. There is an 
obvious distinction between a wrestler and one who 
attacks as an enemy, leaving out of view the fact, 
that there is nothing said here as to which y 
makes the assault. After the revelations which Ja 
cob received at Bethel, Haran, and Mahanaim, 2 
peculiar hostile relation to God is out of the ques- 
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tion. So much, certainly, is true, that Jacob, to 
whom no mortal sins are imputed for which he 
must overcome the wrath of (Korrz, p. 258, 
the divine wrath is not overcome but atoned), must 
now be brought to feel that in all his sins st 
men he has striven and sinned and that 
he must first of all be reconciled to him, for all the 
hitherto unrecognized sins of his life. 

10. The wrestling of Jacob has many points of 
resemblance to the restoration of Peter (John xxi.). 
As this history of Peter does not treat of the recon- 
stitating of his general relation to Jesus, but rather 
of the perfecting of that relation, and with this of 
the restitution of his apostolic calling and office, so 
here the le of Jacob does not concern so much 
the question of his fundamental reconciliation with 
Jehovah, but the completion of that reconciliation 
and the assurance of his faith in his patriarchal 
calling. And if Christ then spake to Peter, when 
thou wast young thou girdedst thyself, etc., in order 
that he might know that henceforth an entire reli- 
ance upon the leading and protéction of God must 
take the place of his sinful f of his own 
strength and his attachment to his own way, 80, 
doubtless, the lameness of Jacob’s thigh has the 
game significance, with this difference, that as Peter 
must be cured of the self-will of his rash, flery tem- 
perament, so Jacob from his selfish prudence, tend- 
ing to mere cunning. 

11. A like relation holds between their old and 
new names. The name Simon, im the narrative of 
Peter’s restoration, points to his old nature, just as 
here the name Jacob to the old nature of Israel. 
Simon’s nature, however, was not purely evil, but 
tainted with evil. This is true also of Jacob. He 
must be purified and freed from his sinfal cunning, 
but not from his prudence and constant perseverance. 
Into these latter features of his character he was 
consecrated as Isracl. The name Abram passes over 
into the name Abraham, and is still ever included in 
it; the name Isaac has in itself a two-fold signifi- 
cance, which intimates the laughter of doubt, and 
that of a joyful faith; but the name Jacob goes 
along with that of Israel, not merely because the 
latter was preéminently the name of the people, nor 
because in the new-birth the old life continues side 
by side, and only gradually disappears, but also be- 
cause it designates an element of lasting worth, and 
still further, because Israel must be continually re- 
mindéd of the contrast between its merely natural 
and its sacred destination. 

12. The sacred and honored name of the Israclit- 
ish people, descends from this night-wrestling of 
Israel, just as the name Christian comes from the 
birth and name of Christ. The peculiar destination 
of the Old-Testament children of the covenant is 
that they should be warriors, princes of God, men 
of prayer, who carry on the conflicts of faith to vic- 
tory. Hence the name Israelites attains complete- 
ness in that of Christians, those who are divinely 
blessed, the anointed of God. The name Jews, in 
its derivation from Judah, and in its Messianic im- 
port, forms the transition between these names, since 
it designates those who are praised, who are a praise 
and glory to God. But the contrast between the 
cunning, running mto deceit, which characterized 
the old nature of Jacob, and the persevering struggle 
of faith and prayer of Israel, pervades the whole 
history of the Jewish people, and bence Hosea, ch. 
xii. 1 ff, applies it to the Jewish people (see Kurrz, 
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. 259, with reference to the “Practical Com.° of 
MBREIT, iv. p. 82). The force of this contrast 

lies in this, that in the true Israelite there is no guile, 

since he is purified from guile (John i. 47), and that 

Christ, the king of Israel (ver. 44), is without guile, 

while the deceit of the Jacob nature reaches its 

Te ee of 
u 

: through which Jacob car- 
ried on his long wrestling, not only figures symboli- 
cally the inner night which brooded over his 
but also the mystery of his new-birth, determined of 
course by its Old-Testament limits. Hence the dawn 
and sunrise indicate not only the blessed state of 
faith which he had now gained, but also the fact that 
he, as the halting and lame, now appeared as a new 
man in the light of the breaking day. 

14. When it is said of Israel that be had prevailed 
with God, we must not fo that he prevailed with 
him because God permitted him to do so. The ides 
that God permits himself to be overcome, assumes 
a gross and dangerous form if we should apply it 
to our selfish prayers according fo our own selfish 
thoughts, In the entire concession to the grace of 
God, the believer first reaches that tarning-point in 
his life where the will of God becomes even his own 
will, where God can yield and confide himself to the 
will of his faith. 

15. In the apparent rejection of Jacob’s question, 
Tell me, I pray thee, “O name? the angel proceeds 
in the same way with t in his public ministra- 
tions. He does not immediately call himself Christ. 
Believers must attain the true idea of his name from 
the experience of its effects. 

16. The growth in Jacob’s life of faith is marked 
by the names Bethel, Mahanaim, Peniel. But it is 
surely an entirely unallowable explanation of the 
words “‘T have seen God face to face, and my life is 
(meee Mal when they are explained upon the preva- 

ent Jewish notion, that whoever has seen Jehovah 

must die. Leaving out of view the essential germ 
of that notion, that the sight of the glory of God 
terrifies sinfol men and mortifies sin within them 
which takes place in this case also, it might be held 

more plausibly that this very notion grew out of a 

misunderstanding of these words (comp. the similar 

expression of Hagar, ch. xvi. 13). Dexitzscn : “The 
sun which roge upon Jacob at Peniel has ite antitype 
in the sun of the resurrection morning.” 

17. The glorious reconciliation between Jacob and 
Esau is upon the perfect reconciliation of Jacob 
with God. For the old way in which he hoped to 
overcome Esau, he now makes amends in the new 
method by which he actually overcomes him. We 
shall do injustice to the history if we do not distin- 
guish here the elements of humility, satisfaction, 
reconciling love, and confidence. Jacob’s humilia- 
tion before Esau implies his humiliation before God ; 
his satisfaction to Esau, his reconciliation with God; 
and the strength of his love and confidence by which 
he tag Esau, comes from Jehovah’s grace and 
tra 

18. The fact that Jacob after his reconciliation 
with Esau, could not be prevailed upon by any con- 
sideration whatever, either of fear or favor, to mingle 
with him, is the clearest proof of the strength of hi 
patriarchal consciousness. 

19. For the mythical traditions which resemble 
this wrestling of Jacob with God, see Delitzsch, 
Bunsen, Schréder, upon the passage, 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal paragraphs.—Jacob between 
Laban and Esau on his homeward journey.—Jaocob’s 
rogress from struggle to struggle.—His conflict with 
Paton compared with that with Esau.—His s le 
with men, in comparison with that with God.—How 
the sins of youth are punished after a long period of 
years. How Jacob, through his prayer, passes from 
the plan of flight from Esau, by his human 
fears, to the method of attacking him with the 
weapons of humility and love; from a mere human 
defensive, to a divine offensive.—The prayer of Ja- 
cob.—The distinction between his prayer and his 
wrestling.—Jacob’s act of faith in the Jab- 
bok.—Jacob’s struggle and victory, or how from 
Jacob he became Israel.—The features of the devel- 
opment of revealed faith in Jacob’s wrestling: 1. 
The of the incarnation (Godhead and bumani 
wrestling with esch other; the Godhead in the form 
of aman); 3. the germ of the atonement (sacrifice 
of the human will); 8. the germ of justification by 
faith (I will not let thee go, etc.); 4. the germ of the 
new-birth (Jacob, Israel); 5. the germ of the prin- 
ciple ‘of love to one’s enemies (the reconciliation 
with God, reconciliation with the world).—Jacob’s 
night and Jacob's dawn.—The ‘sacrifice of human 
prudence upon the altar of God, one of the moet 
difficult sacrifices (more so than that of human 
etrength).—Bethel, Peniel, divine stations 
in the journey of the pi of faith—The shep- 
herd train of Jacob, and the warlike procession of 
Esau.—Civility a barrier against injury, and a source 
of security and protection.—In their tears Jacob and 
Esau are twins once more.—Thus the nobler life of 
the world and the life of faith have twin elements 
and moments.—The permanent friendship between 
Jacob and Esau (persons so in antipathy with each 
other, the children of God and men of the world, the 
church and the state), under proper conditions and 
at proper distances.—The triumph of departing Esau, 
and Jacob (the future Bedouin sheik and the ances- 
tor of Israel).—Jacob between the Jabbok and the 
Jordan.—The return of the banished to his father- 
land.—The native country.—The bloom of patri- 
archalism. 
First Section, vers. 4-7. Srarxe: Christians 
must be open to reconciliation with their enemies 
oe 18).—Scuréper: If his mother had sent 
the message, ag was agreed upon: Thy brother 
has now laid aside his anger, then Jacob would have 
had an easier journcy than now, when he returns 
leaning upon the hand of the invisible God (Baum- 
garten.—The little ship nears the haven, all depends 
on this last moment.~-Kaen as prince in Mount Seir. 
——Thus he chooses with perfect freedom what God 
an ae the beginning determined (Baum. and 
vin). 

Second Section, vers. 8, 9. Scuriper: We must 
not overlook the name of Jehovah in his prayer. The 
danger is so great that a mere general belief ina gen- 
eral providence will not sustain him (Bengstenberg). 

ird Section, vers. 10-18. Starke: Nothing is 
more humbling than the grace of God.—Cramzr: 
There is no better way to avoid danger than by be- 
lieving prayer (Pa, xxvii. 8).—Sconréper : His humil- 
ity does not blush at the recollection: for with my 
staff, etc.—The mother with the children. The words 
describe the most relentless cruelty.—The death of 
@ mother, over and with her children, is the most 
cruel way of taking life imaginable (Baumgarten),— 


God saved his promise in saving Jacob.—Tavusz 
The school of the cross is the most ious school, 
for: 1. It reveals his God to the Christian; 2. it 
ve also the Christian heart before God and the 
wo 

Fourth Section, vers. 14-22. Stance: If we may 
infer from his presents,.as to the size of his flocks 
of different kinds, we shall easily see how abundantly 
God has blessed Jacob, and fulfilled to him his prom- 
ise of prosperity.—Scuriéper: He chooses milch- 
camels because they are more valuable for their milk, 
which is used by the Arabians as a drink. The 
camel’s milk becomes intoxicating when it has stood 
a few hours, but when fresh has no such property 
(Michaelis). 

Fifth Section, vers, 28-83. Starner: Cramer: 
When a Christian has prayed, he is not to sit down 
in idleness and security, but should consi.cr well 
how he may best accomplish his end.—There is no 
better way to win the heart of an enemy than by 
good deeds (1 Sam. xxv. 18).— Zid. Tud.: There is 
no conflict more blessed and ious than when we 
wrestle with God in faith and prayer, and thus take 
heaven by violence.—OsLaNDER : is often accus- 
tomed thus to try his saints, and prove their faith; 
he sends upon them many afflictions at the same 
time, but still sustains his saints so that they shall 
not sink Near iv. 24; Pa xxxviii. 6 ff.).—We bear 
about with us the marks of our sin, our misery, and 
our mortality, that we may not become proud (2 Cor. 
xii. 7)—{Ver. 26. The Jews, who hold this man w 
have been an angel, suppose that in thus addressing 
Jacob he wished to remind him that it was time for 
him to sing his morning song. For the Jews be 
lieved that at the dawn the angels raised their 
hymns of praise to God.—Ver. 28 (ro more ; No, 
here, is equivalent with not alone).—Luruge: Here 
the temptation to despair often enters, a temptation 
by which the - erg saints are wont to be tried. 
Whoever stands the test, he comes to the perfect 
knowledge of the will of God, so that he van say, I 
have seen God face to face.—. : When the angel 
of the covenant has once blessed, no trial can make 
us miserable (John x. 28).—(Ver. 32. The Jews 
think that Jacob was healed at Sichem, and hence 
the city was called Shalem.)}—Com the corflict 
of Jacob after he had crossed the Jabbok, with the 
conflict of Jesus in Gethsemane, after he had crossed 
the Kedron. {Wordsworth also has a long and sug- 

estive note, in which Jacob is held up as a type of 

hrist, and this comparison is carried out into vari- 
ous minute points.—A. G.]—Jacob a type of the 
New-Testament church.— Bibl. Jub.: They are 
blessed who see the face of God in faith, for thus 
their souls are healed.—Cramer: To see God is the 
best food for souls, their st and courage (1 
Cor. xiii. 12).—Grriacn, upon the 28th verse: 
the words, with men, God reminds him of the more 
consolatory aspect of the events of his former life, 
of the opposition which first Esau, then Isaac, etc. 
(We must remember, however, that in the previous 
struggles he was victorious as Jacob merely.)—Ca.w. 
Hana,: Although all human power is weakness com- 
pared with God, yet he suffers himself to be over 
come by faith and prayer.—His name truly was a 
confession of his sin.—Scuréper: Quotations from 
G. D. Krommacner’s “Contest and Victory of Ja- 
cob.” —The thigh is the very basis of the body ; when 
it is put out of joint the body falls (Kroumacuer: 
Jacob, however, did not fall).—There was nothinz 
left for him but to hang upon his neck if he woul 
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not fall—Hope maketh not ashamed —The wrestler 
first for himself and with men, then with God and 
with men, lastly for God and for men.—The name of 
Christian is the completion of the name Israel._— 
TausBs: Jacob’s conflict and victory: 1. The con 
test ; 2. the victory. 

Bizth Section, ch. xxxiil. 1-11. Stance: In this 
manner we Christians are in the eyes of the world 
the most miserable, subject to every one, but in truth 
we are and remain the heirs of heaven and earth._— 
Ver. 7. The wives of Jacob. Now when they thought 
to reach his father’s house and their kindred, they 
are in fear of death. This was certainly a severe 
test.—How beautiful when contending parties come 

er; but then previous difficulties must not be 
ed up (Rom. xii. 10).—In the world, among all 
outward means there are none more effectual than 
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Seventh Section, ver. 12-16, Stanxe: (Ver. 14. 
Some are offended at Jacob and have charged him 
with deceit (Calvin). But it rather secms that at 
the first he was willing to go thither. Perhaps God 
had warned him, as he did the wise men (Matt, ii. 
12).—Ver. 15. Osianpzr: All official persons in 
ecclesiastical or worldly positions should use wise 
precaution, that they may direct affairs according to 
the power of those who aro entrusted to them, lest 
they should be rather injured than helped.—Scuré- 
DER: LurHER: Note, the justified and those resting 
in their good works cannot walk together.—Ca.w. 
Hand.: Persons so widely different as Esau and Ja- 
cob are the best friends when they do not come into 
too close relations.—Scuriper: The sacred 
tures are indeed sacred. As the dark side of the elect 
is revealed without any attempt at concealment, so 


presents and gifts (Prov. xvii. 8).—Gszr.iacu: An 
atoning present is indeed blessing (1 Sam. xxv. 27). 
—Lisco: His victory of faith is typical for all the 
children of God. 


they do not pass without notice the brighter features 
of those who are without. We find traces of the 
divine image in every one, and it is too frequently 
true that the world teaches morality to the believer. 


SIXTH SECTION. 
Jacob’s sctilement in Canaan. At Succoth. At Bhechem. Dinah. Simeon and Levi. The first mans- 
fSetation of Jewish fanaticism. Jacob's rebuke, and removal to Bethel. 


ep 
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17 And Jacob journeyed to Succoth pool and built him an house, and made booths 
for his cattle: therefore the name of the place is called Succoth. 

And Jacob came to Shalem’ [in peace], a city of Shechem, which ¢s in the land of 
Canaan, when he came from Padan-aram [Mesopotamia]; and pitched his tent before the 
19 city. And he bought a [the] parcel of a field, where he had spread his tent, at the 

hand of the children of Hamor [ass; peaceful bearer of public burdens], Shechem’s father, for 


20 an hundred pieces’ of money. d he erected there an altar, and called it El-Elohe- 


18 


Israel Noose : 
Cu. V. 1. And Dinah the daughter of Leah, which she bare unto Jacob, went out 
2 to see the daughters of the land. And when Shechem the son of Hamor the Hivite, 
prince of the country [region], saw her, he took her, and lay with her, and defiled her. 
3 And his soul clave unto Dinah the daughter of Jacob, and he loved the damsel, and 
4 spake * kindly unto the damsel. And Shechem spake unto his father Hamor, saying, 
5 Get me this damsel [trom Jacob] to wife. And Jacob heard that he had defiled Dinah 
his daughter : (now his sons were with his cattle in the field: and Jacob held his peace 
[held in, or to himself} until they were come). 
6 And Hamor the father of Shechem went out unto Jacob to commune with him. 
7 And the sons of Jacob came out of the field when they heard z¢: and the men were 
gneved, and they were very wroth, because he had wrought folly in Israel, in lying 
8 with Jacob’s daughter; which thing ought not to be done [endremain]. And Hamor 
communed with them, saying, The soul of my son Shechem longeth for your daughter : 
9 I pray you give her him to wife. And make ye marriages with us, and give your 
daughters unto us, and take our daughters unto you. And ye shall dwell with us: and 
the land shall be before you; dwell and trade ye therein, and get you possessions there- 
in. And Shechem said unto her father, and unto her brethren, Let me find grace in 
your eyes, and what ye shall say unto me, I will give. Ask me never so much dowry. 
and gift [price of the bride], and I will give according as ye shall say unto me: but give 
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31 


me thé damsel to wife. And the sons of Jacob answered Shechem and Hamor his 


father deceitfully [under mere pretence], and said, Because he had defiled Dinah their sister: 
And they said unto them, We cannot do this thing, to give our sister to one that is 
uncircumcised : for that were a reproach unto us: But in this [condition] will we consent 
unto you: If ye will be as we be, that every male of you be circumcised; Then will 
we give our hters unto you, and we will take your daughters to us, and we will 
dwell with you, and we will become one people. But if ye will not hearken unto us, 
to be circumcised ; then will we take our daughter, and we will be gone. And ther 
words pleased Hamor, and Shechem, Hamor’s son. And the young man deferred not 
to do the thing, because he had delight in Jacob's daughter: and he was more honor- 
able than all the house of his father. 

And Hamor and Shechem his son came unto the gate.of their city, and communed 
with the men of their city, saying, These men are peaceable with us, therefore let them 
dwell in the land, and trade therein: for the land, behold, ¢¢ ts large enough for them: 
let us take their daughters to us for wives, and let us give them our daughters. Only 
herein [on this condition| will the men consent unto us for to dwell with us, to be one 
people, if every male among us be circumcised, as they are circumcised. ShaW not their 
cattle, and their substance, and every beast of theirs be ours? only let us consent unto 
them, and they will dwell with us. And unto Hamor, and unto Shechem his son, 
hearkened all that went out of the gate of his city: and every male was circumcised, 
all that went out of the gate of his city. 

And it came to pass on the third day, when they were sore, that two of the sons 
of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took each man his sword, and came upon 
the city boldly, and slew all the males. And they slew Hamor and Shechem his son 
with the edge of the sword, and took Dinah out of Shechem’s house, and went oat. 
The sons of Jacob came [now] upon the slain and spoiled the city; because they 
[ite opecy had defiled their sister. They took their sheep, and their oxen, and their 
asses, and that which was in the city, and that which was in the field. And all their 
wealth and all their little ones, and their wives took they captive, and spoiled even all 
that was in the house. And Jacob said to Simeon and Levi, Ye have troubled me 

eo greatly] to make me to stink among the inhabitants of the land, among the Canaan- 
ites, and the Perizzites: and I betng few in number [of s small household; easily numbered}, 
they shall gather themselves together against me, and slay me, and I shall be de 
sabes I and my house. And they said, Should he deal with our sister as with an 
arlot ? 


Co. XXXV. 1. And God said unto Jacob, Arise, go up to Bethel, and dwell there: and 


2 
3 


12 
13 


make there an altar unto God [=] that appeared unto thee when thou fleddest from the 
face of Esau thy brother. Then Jacob said unto his household and to al) that were 
with him, Put away the strange gods that are among you, and be clean, and change 
your garments: And let us arise, and go up to Bethel; and I will make there an altar 
unto God, who answered me in the day [atthe time] of my distress, and was with me m 
the way which I went. And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which tere in 
their hand [possession], and all thew ear-rings which were in their ears; and Jacob hid 
them under the oak [terebinth] which was by Shechem. And they journeyed: and the 
terror of God was upon the cities that were round about them, and they did not pursue 
after the sons of Jacob. 

So Jacob came to Luz, which ts in the land of Canaan (that #s Bethel), he and all 
the people that were with him. And he built there an altar, and called the place El- 
beth-el ; because there God appeared unto him, when he fled from the face of his 
brother. But Deborah [bee], Rebekah’s nurse, died, and she was buried beneath Beth- 
el, under an oak: and the name of it was called Allon-bachuth. 

And God appeared unto Jacob ‘again, when he came out of Padan-aram [Mesopotamia] ; 
and blessed him. And God said unto him, Thy name ts Jacob: thy name shall not 
be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name: and he called his name Israel. 
And God said unto him, I am God Almighty: be fruitful and multiply ; a nation and 
a company [>"p] of nations shall be of thee, and kings shall come out of thy loime 
And the land which I gave Abraham and Isaac, to thee I will give it, and to thy seed 
after thee will I give the land. And God went up from him, in the place where he 
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14 talked with him. And Jacob eet up 
even a pillar of stone: and he poure 


a pillar in the place where he talked with him, 
a drink-offering thereon, and he poured oil there- 


25 on. And Jacob called the name of the place where God spake with him, Bethel. 


re Ver. 18.—Shalem is not s proper noun, but must be rendered én peace, as in Jacob’s vow (xxviii. 21), to which it 


oviden Ve refera.—A. G.] 


or. 19.—Questtah—weighed or Lara bit Vul., Onk., have lamb, as if stamped upon the coin; but coined 


not i the —A. G. 
Men(? Ch. xaxiv. 8.—Lit., spake to her heart—A. G.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


The section now before us, whose unity consists 
in the remarkable sojourn of Jacob at the different 
stations, on his homeward journey to Hebron, may 
be divided as follows: 1. The settlement at Succoth ; 
2. the settlement at Shechem; 8. Dinah: a. The 
rape of Dinah; b. Shechem’s offer of marriage; c. 
the fanatical revenge of the sons of Jacob, or the 
bloody wedding ; the plot, the massacre, the secking 
of the city, the judgment of Jacob upon the crime ; 
4. the departure for Bethel; 5. the sealing of the 
covenant between God and the patriarch at Bethel. 
Knobel, as usual, finds here a commingling of Jeho- 
vistic and Elohistic elements, since the internal rela- 
tions are brought into view as little as possible, 
while names words are emphasized. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Ver. 17.—To Succoth.—The name Succoth, 
booths, tents, might have been of frequent occur- 
rence in Palestine, but the locality here spoken of 
is generally regarded as the kame with the later well- 
known city of Succoth, which lies east of the Jor- 
dan, It was situated within the limits of the tribe 
of Gad (Jos. xiii. 27; Judg. viii. 5-14; Pa. lx. 6). 
Josephus speaks of it under its Greek name %xnral, 
and Jerome Sucocoth is at this day a city across the 
Jordan, in the neighborhood of Scythopolis. 
inson (later “‘ Resear.,” pp. 810-812) identifies Suc- 
coth with Sékut, lying west of the Jordan, and 
southerly from Beisan. The fact that the traditional 
Succoth lies too far to the north, and that it is not 
easy to see how Jacob, after crossing the Jabbok, 
should _ gaa prety ma pte of this sug- 
gestion. Nor is it e that, so nearly 
reached the Jo he would have bate: in the 
east-Jordan region (comp. ch. xxxii. 10). Knobel 
thinks that the writer wished to show that the patri- 
arch had now fixed his abode in the trans-Jordan re- 
gion That Succoth belonged to the tribe of Gad, 

not disprove Robinson's conjectures, since there 
may haye been more than one Succoth. Compare, 
farther, as to the traditional Succoth, Von Raumer 
p. 256; Kxoxst, p. 204 [also Keil, Murphy, Words- 
worth, Jacobus, Surrn’s “ Bib. Die,” ail of whom 
decide against Robinson.—A. @.]—And he built.— 
He prepares here for a longer residence, since he 
builds himself a house instead of tents, and booths 
for his flocks, i. e., inclosures made of shrubs or 
stakes wattled together. Knobel thinks “that this 
is very improbable, since Jacob would naturally wish 
to go to Canaan and Isaac” (ch. xxxi. 8). But if 
we bear in mind that Jacob, exhausted by a twenty- 
years’ servitude and oppression, and a flight of more 
than seven days, shattered by his spiritual conflicts, 
and lame bodily, now, first, after he had crossed the 
Jordan, and upon the spiritual and home land, came 


- 


to the full sense of his need of repose and quiet, 
we shall then understand oe here pauses and 
rests. As the hunted hart at last sinks to the ground, 
80 he settles down and resta here for a time. He 
seems to have hoped, too, that he would be healed at 
Succoth, and it is probably with a special reference 
to this that it is said, ver. 18, that Jacob came “in 
ce or in health” to Shechem. Jacob, too, after 
pe silt of his brother crepe an pare had 
reason for inquiring into the condition of things 
at Hebron, before he brought his family thither. 
[The fact that he built a house for himself, and 
permanent booths for bis flock, indicates his contin- 
ued residence at Succoth for some years; and the 
age of Dinah at his flight from Laban makes it ne- 
ceasary to suppose either that he dwelt here or at 
Shechem six or more years before the sad events nar- 
rated in the following chapter.—A. G.] And it ap- 
pears, indeed, that, either from Succoth or Shechem, 
he made a visit to his father Isaac at Hebron, and 
brought from thence his mother’s nurse, Deborah, 
since Rebekah was dead, and since she, as the confi- 
dential friend of his mother, could relate to him the 
history of her life and sufferings, and since, more- 
over, she stood in closer relation to him than any one 
else. Nor could Jacob, as Keil justly remarks, now 
an independent patriarch, any longer subordinate 
his household to that of Isaac. 
2. The sojourn at Shechem (vers. 18-20).— 
And Jacob came (to Shalem) in good health.— 


Rob-| The word pdt} is taken by the Sept, Vul., and 


Luther [and by the translators of the Eng. Bib.— 
A. G.], a8 a proper noun, to Shalem, which some 
have regarded as another name for Shechem, and 
others as designating an entirely different place, and 
the more go, ainiee sue village of Salim is still found 
in the neighborhood of Shechem (Rosinson: ‘‘ Re- 
searches,” vol. iii. p. 114 ff). But it is never men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Old Testament, and a2 
as an adjective, refers to the i902, ch. xxviii. 21. 
Jehovah has fulfilled his promise.—A oity of She- 
chem.—Or, to the city. Lit, of Shechem. The 
city was not in existence when Abraham sojourned 
in this region (ch. xii. 6). The Hivite prince Ha- 
mor had built it and called it after the name of his 
son. For the old name Mamortha of Pliny, see 
Kgi1, A slo [who holds that it may be a corruption 
from ; but see also Rosison, vol. fii. p. 119. 
—A. G.].—In the land of Oanaan.—Keil infers 
from these words that Succoth could not have been 
in the land of i. e., on the west of the Jor- 
dan. But the words here, indeed, refer to the im- 
mediately following Hebraic acquisition of a piece 
of ground, just asin the purchase of the cave at 
Hebron by Abraham it is added, “in the land of 
Canaan” (ch. xxiii. 19).—Padan-aram (see ch. 
xxv. 20)—before the oity.—(See the Bible Diction- 


aries, especially upon the situation of Jacob’s well, 
aiid Routssow, vol. iff pp. 118-136.—A. G.]. Even 
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after his return to Hebron Jacob kept a pasture sta- 
tion at Shechem (ch. xxxvii. 12).—A of a 
field (Josh. xxiv. 82)—Abraham purchased for 
himself a possession for a burial place at Hebron. 
Jacob goes further, and buys a possession ‘for him- 
self during life. ‘This purchase shows that Jacob, 
in his faith in the divine promise, viewed Canaan as 
his own home, and the home of his seed. Tradition 
fixes this parcel of land, which, at the conquest of 
Canaan, fell as an heritage to the sons of Joseph, 
and in which Joseph’s bones were buried (Josh. 
xxiv. 82), as the plain lying at the southeast opening 
of the valley of Shechem, where, even now, Jacob's 
well (John iv. 6) is shown, and about two hundred or 
three hundred paces north of it a Mohammedan 
wely, as the grave of Joseph (Ropinson: “ Re- 
searches,” vol. iii. pp. 118-186, and the map of 
Nablous, in the “German Oriental Journal,” xvi. p. 
684).” Keil, For the relation of this passage with 
ch, xlviii. 22, see the notes upon that .—An 
hundred pieces of money.—Onk., Sept., Vul, and 
the older commentators, regard the Quesita as a 
piece of silver of the value of a lamb, or stamped 
with a lamb, and which some have held as a proph- 
ecy pointing to the Lamb of God. Meyer (Heb. 
Dict.) estimates the Quesita as equal to a drachm, or 
an Egyptian double-drachm. Delitzsch says it was 
a piece of metal of an indeterminable value, but of 
greater value than a shekel — Job xiii, 11).—An 
altar, and named it.—That is, he undoubtedl 
named it with this name, or he dedicated it to El- 
Elohe-Israel. Delitzsch views this title as a kind of 
superscription. But Jacob’s consecration means 
more than that his God is not a mere imaginary deity ; 
it means, further, that he has proved himself actually 
to be God (God is the God of Israel); God in the 
clear, definite form of El, the Mighty, ts the God of 
Israel, the wrestler with God. Israel had experienced 
both, in the almighty protection which his God had 
shown him from Bethel throughout his journeyings, 
’ end in the wrestlings with hina; and learned hi 
might. In the Mosaic period the expression, Jeho- 
vah, the God of Israel, takea its place (Ex. xxxiv. 
23). ‘‘The chosen name of God, in the book of 
Joshua.” Delitzsch. [The name of the altar em- 
braces, and stamps upon the memory of the world, 
the result of the past of Jacob’s life, and the expe- 
rere through which Jacob had become Israel.— 
8. Dinah (ch. xxxiv. 1-81).—Dinah the daugh- 
ter of Leah.—a. The rape of Dinah (vers. 1-4). 
Dinah was born about the end of the fourteenth year 
of Jacob's residence in Haran. She was thus about 
six years old at the settlement at Succoth. The 
sojourn at Succoth appears to have lasted for about 
two years. Jacob must have spent already several 
years at Shechem, since there are prominent and 
definite signs of a more confidential intercourse with 
the Shechemites. We may infer, therefore, that 
Dinah was now from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Joseph was seventeen years old when he was sold by 
his brethren (ch. xxxvii. 2), and at that time Jacob 
had returned to Hebron. There must have passed, 
therefore, about eleven yéars since the return from 
Haran, at which time Joseph was six years of age. 
If now we regard the residence of Jacob at Bethel 
and the region of Ephrata as of brief duration, and 
bear in mind that the residence at Shechem ceased 
with the rape of Dinah, it follows that Dinah must 
have been about fourteen or fifteen years of age 
when she was deflowered. In the East, too, females 
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reach the age of puberty at twelve, and sometime 
still earlier (Delitasch). From the same circun- 
stances it is clear that Simeon and Levi must have 
been above twenty.— Went out to see.—Scarcely, 
however, to see the daughters of the native inhabit. 
ants for the first time, nor to a fair or popular festi- 
val (Josephus). Her going indicates a friendly visit 
to the daughters of the land, a circumstance which 
made her abduction possible, for she was taken by 
Shechem to his house (ver. 26).—His soul clave 
unto Dinah.—This harsh act of princely insolence 
and power is not an act of pure, simple lust, which 
usually regards its subject with hatred (see the his 
tory of Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 15).—Spake kindly to 
her.—Probably makes her the promise of an honor 
able marriage.—b. Shechem’s offer of marriage 
(vera, 5-12).—And Jacob heard it—lIn a large 
nomadic family the several members are doubtless 
often widely dispersed. Besides, Dinah did not re 
turn home.—Held his until they were 
oome.—The brothers of the daughter hada voice 
in all im t concerns which related to her (xxit. 
50 ff.). Moreover, Jacob had to deal with the proud 
and insolent favorite son of the prince, {. e., prince 
of that region, and a painful experience had made 
him more cautious than he had been before.—And 
Hamor the father of Shechem.— As if he wished 
to anticipate the indignation of Jacob’s youthful 
sons.— Because he had t folly.—Keil 
speaks of ‘* seduction,” but this is an inadequate ex- 
presen. Some measure of consent on the part o 
inah is altogether probable. In this case the dis- 
honor (N%0) bad a double impurity, since an unci- 
cumcised person had dishonored her.—And the 
men were grieved.—Manly indignation rises in 
these young men in all its 8 but as the wise 
sons of Jacob, they know how to control themselves 
[it was more than indignation, They were enraged; 
they burned with anger; i was kindled to than— 
A. G.J—He had wrought folly —i>z) Tz, 
a standing expression for crimes which are irrecte- 
cilable with the dignity and destination of Israel 38 
the people of God, but especially for gross sins of 
the flesh (Deut. xxii. 21; Judg. xx. 10; 2 Sam. zi. 
12), but also of other great crimes (Josh. vii. 15)— 
Whioh ought not to be done.—A nev 
and stricter morality in this respect also, enters with 
the name Israel. son Shechem.—The hes- 
tating proposal of the father gives the impression of 
embarrasement. The old man offers Jacob and his 
sons the full rights of citizens in his little country, 
and the son to fulfil any demand of the 
brothers as to the bridal price and bridal gifts. Keil 
confuses these ordinary determinations, [He holds 
only with most that they were strictly presents (and 
not the price for the bride) made to the bride and to 
her mother and brothers.—A. G. The fanat col 
revenge of the sons of Jacob (vers. 13-29).—De 
caitfully-—Jacob had scarcely become Israel when 
the arts and cunning of Jacob appear in his sons, 
and, indeed, in a worse form, since they glory 2 
being Israel.—And said ("21), we cannot do this 
thing.—Keil thinks the refusal of the proposition 
lies fundamentally in the proposal itself, because if 
they had not refused they would have denied the 
historical and saving vocation of Israel and his seed. 
The father, Israel, uppears, however, to have been 
of a different opinion. For be doubtless knew the 
proposal of his sons in reply. He does not cnr 
their proposition, however, but the fanatical way 
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which they availed themselves of its consequences. 
Dinah could not come into her proper relations again 
but by Shechem’s passing over to Judaism. This 
way of passing over to Israel was always allowable, 
and those who took the steps were welcomed. We 
must therefore reject only: 1. The extension of the 
p according to which the Israelites were to 
blend themselves with the Shechemites; 2. the mo- 
tives, which were external advantages. It was, on 
the contrary, a harsh and unsparing course in refer- 
ence to Dinah, if the sons of Leah wished her back 
again; or, indeed, would even gratify their revenge 
and Israelitish pride. But their resort to subtle and 
fanatical conduct merits only a hearty condemnation. 
—The young mcn deferred not.—We lose-the 
force of the narrative if we say, with Keil, that this 
is noticed here by way of anticipation ; the thing is 
as good as done, since Shechem is not only ready to 
do it, but will make his people ready also. The pur- 
pose, indeed, could only be executed afterw 
since Shechem could not have gone to the gate o 
the city after his circumcision.—And oommuned 
with the men of the city.—They appeal in the 
est way to the self-interest of the Shechem- 
ites. Jacob’s house was wealthy, and the Sheqhem- 
itcs, therefore, could only gain by the connection.— 
m2733. Beasts of burden, camels, and asses. “‘Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, circumcision was practised by 
the Phoenicians, and probably also among the Ca- 
naanites, who were of the same race and are never 
referred to in the Old Testament as uncircumcised, 
as e. g., it speaks of the uncircumcised Philistines. 
It is remarkable that the Hivites, Hamor and She- 
chem, are spoken of as not circumcised. Perhaps, 
however, circumcision was not in general use among 
the Phoenician and Canaanitish tribes, as indeed it 
was not among the other people who practised the 
rite, e. g., the aelites, Edomites, and Egyptians, 
among whom it was strictly observed only by those 
of certain conditions or rank. Or we may suppose 
that the Hivites were originally a different tribe from 
the Canaanites, who had partly conformed to the 
customs of the land, and partly not.” Knobel.—On 
the third day.—After the inflammation set in. 
This was the critical day (see Dexirzson, p. 840). 
[He says it is well known that the operation in case 
of adults was painful and dangerous. Its subjects 
were confined to the bed from two to three weeks, 
and the operation was attended by a violent inflam- 
mation.—A.G.] “ Adults were to keep quict for 
three days, and were often suffering from thirty-five 
to forty days."—Simeon and Levi.—Reuben and 
Judah were also brothers of Dinah, but the first was 
probably of too feeble a character, and Judah was 
too frank and noble for such a deed. ‘‘ Simeon and 
Levi come after Reuben, who, as the first-born, had 
& responsibility towards his father (ch. xxxvii. 
21 ff.; xlii. 22), and appears, therefore, to have 
withdrawn himself, and as the brothers of Dinah 
next in order undertake to revenge the dishonor of 
their sister. For the same reason Ammon was killed 
by Absalom (2 Sam. xiii. 28). Seduction is punished 
with death among the Arabians, and the brothers of 
the seduced are generally active in inflicting it (Nix- 
BugR: Arabien, p. 89 ; Burxnarpt’s ‘Syria,’ p. 
861, and ‘Bedouin,’ p. 89).” Knobel. Keil says 
that the servants of Simeon and Levi undoubtedly 
took part in the attack, but it may be a question 
whether each son had servants belonging to himself. 
The city lay in security, as is evident from the Moa>, 
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—BSons of Jacob.—Without the 1 conjunctive. The 
abrupt form of the narrative does not merely indi- 
cate “the excitement over the shocking crime.” For 
peti defiritely scene a aes sons of Jacob 
part in sacking the city (Keil), although the 
slaughter of the men by Smee an ho sie 
kindled fanaticism in the others, and have led them 
to view the wealth of the city as the spoils of war, 
or as property without an owner. Much less can it 
be said that Simeon and Levi were excluded from 
these sons (as Delitzsch supposes). On the contrary, 
they are c (xlix. 6) with hamstringing the 
oxen [Eng. ver., digged through a wall._—A. G.], 
i. e., with crippling the cattle they could not take 
with them. Nor are we here to bring into promi. 
nence that the Jacob nature breaks out again in this 
act, but, on the contrary, that the deed of the sons 
of Jacob is entirely unworthy, [Kurtz urges as an 
extenuation of their crime: 1. The fact that they 
viewed the rape as peculiarly worthy of punishment 
because they were Israel, the chosen people of 
the bearers a rg promise, etc.; 2. their nat 
character, an e strength of their ions; 8. 
their youthful ardor; 4. the absence of solnnisal with 
their depressed and suffering father. But with every 
palliation, their treachery and bloodthirstiness, their 
use of the covenant sign of circumcision as a means 
to cloak their purpose, their extension of their re- 
venge to the whole city, and the pillage of the slain, 
must shock every one’s moral sense.—A. G.}— 
d. The j of Jacob upon their crime (vers. 
80, 81).—Ye have troubled me.—If we look at 
the places in which the word "33 occurs (Josh. vi. 
18; vii. 15), we shall see plainly that Jacob is not 
speaking here of mere simple grief. The idea pro- 
ceeds from the shaking of water, to the utmost con- 
fusion and consternation of spirit, or changes and 
loss of life. The expression made to stink, signi- 
fies not merely to become odious, offensive, but to 
make infamous, literally, to make one an abomina- 
tion. When Knobel concludes from the words: 
And I being few in number, that Jacob did not 
censure the act as immoral, but only as inconsiderate, 
and one which might thus cause his ruin, the infer- 
ence is manifestly false and groundless. He ex- 
presses his censure of the act as immoral in the 
words trouble me, put him to shame, made him 
blameworthy, while they thought that they were 
lorifying him.—Should he deal.—Should one- 
en, not should he then (Knobel), for he is dead;. 
nor even should they then. The idea is, that if they 
had suffered this patiently they would thereby have. 
consented that their sister should generally have- 
been treated in this way with impunity. They thus. 
insist upon the guilt of Shechem, but pass over his. 
offer of an atonement for his crime, and their own 
fearful guilt. ‘‘ They have the last word (Delitzsch),, 
but Jacob utters the very last word upon his death-. 
bed.” [And there, too, be makes clear and explicit 
his abhorrence of their crime, as not merely dan-. 
gerous, but as immoral, and this in the most solemn. 
and emphatic way.—A.G.] Indirectly, indeed, he 
even here utters the last word, in his warning call to, 
rise up and purify themselves by repentance. They 
must now flee frum their house and home, i. e., from: 
the land which they have so lately purchased. 

4. The rlure to Bethel. Ch. xxxv. 1-8.—. 
And God said to Jacob.—The warning to.depart 
comes from Elohim, and hence Knobel and Delitzsch. 
regard the section in ch. xxxv. as Elohistic,. though. 
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Knobel thinks the Jehovist has made additions. 
Without regard to this, we can easily see, that God, 
who is to hold the Canaanites under his fear, so that 
they shall not take revenge on the house of Jacob, 
must be called Elohim. Although Jacob had suffer- 
ed nearly ten years to elapse since his re 
Mesopotamia, without fulfilling the vow he 
(ch. xxviii 20) at Bethel, when he fled 
(Keil), we are not, therefore, to infer that he 
been regardless of his duty during these ten 
For a perfect security against Esau was a part 
that which was to complete his happy return; but 
there arose a necessity between Peniel and Succoth, 
that he must not only have security for himself and 
his family, st the persecutions of Esau; but 

nst his ious importunity, before he could go 
beyond Shechem with his whole train. Hence his 
sojourn at Succoth and Shechem. But when he is 
now reminded of a duty, too slowly fulfilled, the mo- 
tive is found not merely in the vow which he has to 
fulfil, but in the circumstances occasioned by his 
eons, which make his longer stay at Shechem unsafe, 
to whieh we must, doubtless, add, that in the mean- 
while the relations and distinctions between his house 
and that of Esau,were more securely and permanent- 


ly established. Have not the sons, who formerly | yyxi3 


were easily infatuated to render homage to their 
stately uncle, now manifested in an extreme way their 
Israclitish consciousness ? The recollection (ch. xxxi. 
80) proves that Jacob cherished the consciousness of 
his duty. He seems, indeed, to have gone too far in 
his precautionary tardiness, In seeking to entirely 
avoid Esau, he is entangled with the Shechemites. 
The call and ing also—Make an altar at 
Bethel—informs him that the time for his complete 
return home has now come.—Up to 
Bethel lay in the mountain region.—Put away the 
strange gods.—The shock that Jacob had expe- 
rienced by the rape of Dinah, the crime of his sons, 
the imperilled existence of his family, and the divine 
warning immediately following, strengthens his sense 
of the holiness of God, and of the si in him- 
self and his household, and he enjoins, therefore, an 
act of repentance, before he can enter upon the act 
of thanksgiving. He has, moreover, to confess, in 
reference to bis house, the sins of a refined idolatry, 
the sins of his sons at Shechem, and his own sins of 
omission. His love for Rachel had, doubtless, led 
him weakly to tolerate her teraphim until now. But 
now he has grown strong and decided even in re- 
spect to Rachel. The fanatical Israelitish zeal of his 
sons had also a better element, which may have 
quickened his monotheistic feeling. Since the ma- 
jority of Jacob’s servants came from the circle and 
.influence of the Nahorites, whose image-worship was 
‘viewed by the stricter Israelitish thought as idola- 
try (Ex. xx.; Josh. xxiv. 2), there were probably 
;to be found in Jacob’s house other th besides the 
teraphim of Rachel, which were as the ob- 
,jeets of religious veneration. But the purification 
was necessary, not merely because they were now to 
iNemeve to Bethel, the place of the outward revela- 
tion of Jehovah (Knobel), but because the spirit of 
-Jchovah utters stronger demands in the conscience 
-of Jacob, and because the approaching thanksgiving 
must be sanctified bya foregoing repentance. [there 
‘fa good ground for the conjecture that there was a 
special reason for the c now, since in the spoil 
of the city there would be images of gold and silver. 
—A.G.]—And be clean.—The acts take place in the 
folowing order: 1. The putting away of the strange 


gods; 2. A symbolical purification, completed, with 
out any doubs, through voligivas washians (ie acts 
4; and similar ; and 8. The of gar 
ments. In some cases (Ex. xix. 20) a mere 
of the ents was held to be sufficient, here the 
inj on is more strict, since the pollution has been 
longer duration. In Knobel’s view they were to 
pat on their best garments, but they would scarcely go 
on their mountain journey insuch array. The 
ed garments express the state of complete purification, 
even externally.—-Unto God who answered me, 
—He will thus fulfil his vow, and hold a thankagiving 
feast with them.—And all their ear They 
followed the injanction of Jacob so strictly, that they 
not only gave up the religious images, but also their 
amulets (chains), for the ear-rings were especially so 
used (see Winer: Real Worterbuch, Amulets).—And 
Jacob hid them-—<As stripped and dead human 
a, i they are buried as the dead (Isa. ii. 30).— 
Under the oak (Terebinth).—Knoset: “In the 
Terebinth grove at Shechem, i.e., under one of its 
trees (comp. ch. xii. 6; Judg. vill). <A i 
to ch. xii. 7, and other passages, it was a grove. We 
roust, therefore, read here ME8M, as in Joshua, xxiv. 
26, by the same author, to whom eee glso Ex. 
2, or assume that there were both kinds of 
trees in the grove.”"—And the terror of God was 
upon.—The genuine repentance in the house of Ja- 
cob was followed by the blessing of divine protec- 
tion against the bloody revenge with which he was 
threatened from those who dwelled near Shechem. 
God himself, as the protecting God of Jacob, laid 
this terror upon them, which may have been intro- 
duced on the one hand, through the outrage of She 
chem (Knobel); and on the other, through the fear 


el.— | fal power of Jacob’s sons, their holy zeal, and that 


of their God.—Luz, whioh is in the land of Ca- 
naan.—The words appear to be added, in order to 
fix the fact, that Jacob had now accomplished his pros- 
perous return. [The name Luz, almond tree. still re- 
curs, a8 the almond tree is still flourishing. Mozpny. 
—A. G.]—And all the people.—The number 
of Jacob's servants, both in women and children, 
may have been considerably increased through the 
sudden overthrow of Shechem. Although Jacob 
would have restored all, as some have conjectured, 
the heads of the familica to whom this restitution 
could be made were wanting.—That is Bethel. — 
There is no contradiction, as Knobel between 
this passage and ch. xxviii. 19, which is to be ex- 
plained upon the assumption of an Elohistic account, 
but as (vers. 15) a confirmation of the new name which 
Jacob gave the city. Luz is so called by the Canaan- 
ites now, as it was before, although a solitary wander- 
er had named the place, where he spent the night, 
more than twenty years before, Bethel.—_i]-Bethel. 
He names the altar itself, as he had also the altar at 
Shechem (ch. xxxiii. 20), and still further the place 
surrounding the altar, and thus declared its conse 
cration as a sanctuary. El, too, is here in the geni- 
tive, and to be read of God; the is not called 
God of Bethel, but of the God of Bethel He thus 
evidently connects this consecration with the earlier 
revelation of God received at Bethel.°—Then Deb- 
orah died.—The nurse of Rebekah had gone with 
her to Hebron, but how came she here ? i 

conjectures that Rebekah had sent her, according 
to the promise (ch. xxvii. 45), or to her daughter 


© (The verb 1533, appeared, is here plural—ome of the 
few cases in which Elohim takes the plural verb.—A. G.] 
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in-law and grandchildren, for their care; but we 
have ventured the suggestion that Jacob took her 
with him u his return from a visit to Hebron. 
She found her peculiar home in Jacoh’s house, and 
with his children after the death of Rebekah. For 
other views see Knobel, who naturally prefers to 
find a difficulty even here. It is a well-known 
method of exaggerating all the blanks in the 
Bible into diversities and contradictions.—Allon- 
bachuth.—Oak of weeping. Delitzsch conjectures 
that perhaps Judg. iv. 5; 1 Sam. xvi. 8, refer to 
the game tree as a monument, a conjecture which, 
however, the locality itself refutes—And God ap- 
unto Jacob.—The distinction between 
God spake and God appeared is analogous to the dis- 
tinction in the mode of revelation (ch. xif. vers. 1 
and 7). ‘‘ He now appears to him,” Keil says, ‘“ by 
day in visible form: for the darkness of that form- 
er time of ish has now given way to the clear 
light of salvation The representation is incorrect, 
and is based upon the assumption, that the night 
revelations are confined to times of trouble.—A, 
—Now, at his return when the vow has been paid, 
as before in his migration, when the vow was oc- 
casioned and made. But now Jehovah appears to 
him as his God, acco to his vow, then shall 
the Lord be my God. [When he came out of Padan- 
aram.—This explains the clause (ver. 6), which is 
in the land of Canaan. Bethel was the last point 
in the land of Canaan that was noticed in his flight 
from Esau. His arrival at this point indicates that 
he has now returned to the land of Canaan. Murpuy, 
p. 427.—A. G.]—And blessed him.—So also Abra- 
ham was blessed repeatedly —Thy name is Jacob ? 
—We read the phrase according to its connection 
with ch. xxxii. 27, as a question. Then Jacob an- 
swered to the question “ what is thy name? Jacob. 
Here God resumes the thread again, thou art Jacob ? 
But if any one is not willing to read the words as a 
question, it still marks a progress, The name Israel 
was given to him at Peniel, here it is sealed to him. 
Hence a is bere connected spe ead fomgeciry ic shard 
ise, urph ts also that the repetition o 
the name bieve implies a decline in his spiritual life 
between Peniel and Bethel.—A. G.J—I am God 
Almighty.—This self-applied title of God has the 
same significance here as it had in the revelation of 
God for Abraham (xvii. 1); there he revealed him- 
self as the miracle-working God, because he had 
promised Abraham a son; here, however, because he 
romises to make from Jacob’s family a community 
faseembly A, G.] of nations. [The kahal is ang: 
nificant as it refera to the ultimate complete fulfil- 
ment of the promise in the true spiritual Israel. 
—A. G.]* Knobel sees here only an Elohistic 
statement of the fact which has already appeared 
of the new naming of Jacob, which, too, he re- 
gards as a mere poetic fiction. According to this 
supposition, Israel here cannot be warrior of God, 
but, perhaps, prince with God. Even Delitzseh 
wavers between the assumption of an Elohistic redac- 
tion or revision, and the py pennany and recognition 
of new elements, which, of course, favor the idea of a 


Bhs hy says, from this time the multiplication of 
is rapid. Tn twen this Eine 
down into pt with seventy souls, and two hundred and 


ten years that Israel out sof Earp nurnberin 
about one million eight hun tho A nation a 
@ ¢o tion of : such as were then known in the 


nations, 
world, had at the last date come of him, and “ kings’ were 
to follow in due time.—A. G.] 


new fact. To these new elements belong the libation, 
the peapeapeig (probably of wine), poured upon the 
stone anointed ofl, Jacob’s own reference to this 
revelation of God at Bethel (ch. xlviii. 8), and the 
circumstance that Hos. xii. 5, can only refer to this 
revelation. Under a closer observation of the devel- 
opment of Jacob’s faith, there cannot be any question 
as to the confounding the theophany at Peniel witha 
second theophany at Bethel. It must be observed, 
too, that henceforth the patriarch is sometimes called 
Jacob, and sometimes Israel, [This is the first men- 
tion of the drink-offering in the Bible.—A. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We view Jacob's settlement at Succoth: a. In 
the light of a building of booths and houses for re- 
freshment, after a twenty years’ servitude, and the 
toils and soul-conflicts connected with his ag 
ings comp: the station Elim, Ex. xv. 27, where 
rael first rested); b. As a station where he might 

his health, so that he could come to Shechem 
well and in peace; c. As a station where he could 
tarry for a time on account of Esau’s importunity 
(comp. Exegetical notes 

2. Jacob’s places of abode in Canaan, in their 
principal stations, are the same with those of his 
grandfather Abraham. He settles down in the vicin- 
ity of Shechem, as formerly Abraham had done in 
the oak groves of Moreh (ch. xii. 6). Then he re- 
moved to Bethel, just as Abraham had gone into the 
same vicinity (ch. xii. 8), and after his wandering to 
Egypt returned here again to Bethel. At last he 
comes to Hebron, whic 
Abraham, as the seat of the patriachal residence. 

8. For the history of Shechem in the history of 
the kingdom of God (see Bible Dict.) It is: a A 
capital of the Hivites, and as such the scene of the 
brutal heathenish iniquity, in relation to the religious 
and moral dignity of Israel; b. The birth-place of 
Jewish fanaticism in the sons of Jacob; c. A chief 
city of Ephraim, and an Israelitish priestly city; 
d. The capital of the kingdom of Israel for some time ; 
e. The sg seat of the Samaritan nationality 
and cultus, e acquisition of a parcel of land at 
Shechem by Jacob, forms a counterpart to the pur 
chase of Abraham at Hebron. But there is an evi- 
dent progress here, since he made the purchase for 
his own settlement during life, while Abraham barely 

ined a burial place. The memory of Canaan by 

rael and the later conquest (comp. xlviii. 22), is 
closely connected with this possession. In Jacob’s 
life, too, the desire to exchange the wandering no- 
madic life for a more fixed abode, becomes more appa- 
rent than in the life of Isaac. [Robinson's “ History 
of Shechem ” is full and accurate. Wordsworth’s re- 
mark here, after enumerating the important events 
clustering around this place from Abraham to Christ, 
is suggestive. Thus the history of Shechem, combin- 
ing 80 many associations, shows the uniformity of 
the divine plan, extending through many centuries, 
for the salvatian of the world by the promised seed 
of Abraham, in whom all nations are blessed ; and for 
the outpouring of the spirit on the Israel of God, 
who are descended from the true Jacob; and for 
their union in the sanctuary of the Christian church ; 
and for the union of all nations in one household in 
Christ, Luke, i. 68.—A. G.] 

4. Dinah’s history, a warning history for the 
daughters of Israel, and a foundation of_the Old 


had been consecrated by - 


“ 
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Testament limitation of the freedom of the female 
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5. The collision between the sons of Jacob and 
Shechem, the son of Hamor, is a vivid picture of the 
collisions between the youthful forms of political 
despotism and hierarchal pride. Shechem acts as 
an insolent worldly prince, Jacob’s sons as young 
fanatical priests, luring him to destruction. 

6. After Jacob became Israel, the just conscious- 
ness of his theocratic dignity appears manifestly in 
his sons, under the deformity of fanatical zeal. We 
may view this narrative as the history of the origin, 
and first original form of Jewish and Christian 
fanaticism. We notice first that fanaticism does not 
originate in and for itself, but clings to religious and 
moral ideas as a monstrous and misshapen outgrowth, 
since it changes the spiritual into a carnal motive. 
The sons of Jacob were right in feeling that they 
were deeply injured in the religious and moral idea 
and dignity of Israel, by Shechem’s deed. But still 
they are already wrong in their judgment of She- 
chem’s act; since there is surely a difference between 
the brutal lust of Ammon, who after his sin pours 
his hatred upon ber whom he had dishonored, and 
Shechem, who passionately loves and would marry 
the dishonored maiden, and is ready to pay any sum 
as an atonement; a distinction which the sons of 
Jacob mistook, just as those of the cl do at this 
day who throw all branches of the seventh command- 
ment into one common category and as of the same 
heinous dye, Then we observe that Jacob’s sons 
justly shun a mixture with the Shechemites, al- 
though in this case they were willing to be circum- 
cised for worldly and selfish ends, But there is a 
clear distinction between such a wholesale, mass 
conversion, from improper motives, which would 
have corrupted and oppressed the house of Israel, 
and the transition of Shechem to the sons of Israel, 
or the establishment of some neutral position for 
Dinah. But leaving this out of view, if we should 
prefer to maintain (what Jacob certainly did not 
maintain) that an example of revenge must be made, 
to intimidate the heathen, and to warn the future 
Israel against the Canaanites, still the fanatical zeal 
in the conduct of Jacob’s sons over into fa- 
naticism strictly so called, which developed itself 
from the root of spiritual pride, according to ita three 
world-historical characteristics. The first was cun- 
ning, the lie, and enticing deception. Thus the Hu- 
guenots were enticed into Paris on the night of St. 
Bartholomew. The second was the murderous at- 
tack and e. How often has this form shown 
itself in the history of fanaticiam! This pretended 
sacred murder and carnage draws the third charac- 
teristic sign in its train: rapine and pillage. The 
possessions of the heretics, according to the laws of 
the middle ages, fell to the executioner of the pre- 
tended justice; and the history of the crusades 
against the heretics testifies to similar horrors and 
devastation. Jacob, therefore, justly declares his 
condemnation of the iniquity of the brothers, Simeon 
and Levi, not only at once, but upon his death-bed 
(ch. xlix.), and it marks the assurance of the apocry- 
phal standpoint, when the book Judith, for the pur- 
pose of palliating the crime of Judith, glorifies in 
a poetical strain the like fanatical act of Simeon (ch. 
ix.). Judith, indeed, in the trait of cunning, appears 
a3 the daughter in spirit of her ancestor Simeon. 
We must not fail to distinguish here in our history, 
in this first vivid picture of fanaticism, the nobler 
point of departure, the theocratic motive, from the 
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terrible counterfeit and deformity. In this relation 
there seems to have been a difference between the 
brothers, Simeon and Levi. While the former av- 
aa to have played a chief part in the history of 

oseph also (ch. xlii. 24, and my article, “Simeon,” 
in Herzoa’s “ Real Encyclopedia ”), and in the divi- 
sion of Canaan was dispersed among his brethreo, 
the purified Levi came afterwards to be the repre 
sentative of pure zeal in Israel (Exod. xxxii. 28; 
Deut. xxxili. 8) and the administrator of the priev- 
hood, i. e., the theocratic priestly firat-born, by the 
side of Judah the theocratic political first-born. A 
living faith and a faithful zeal rarely develop then- 
selyes as a matter of fact without a mixture of fi- 
naticism ; ‘the flame gradually purifies itself from 
the smoke.” In all actual individual cases, it is a 
question whether the flame overcomes the smoke, or 
the smoke the flame. In the life of Christ, the Ol¢ 
Testament covenant faithfulness and truth burns 
pure and bright, entirely free from smoke; in the 
history of the old Judaism, on the contrary, a dan- 
gerous mixture of fire and smoke steams over the 
land. And so in the development of individual be 
lievers we see how some purify themselves to the 
purest Christian humanity, while others, ever sinking 
more and more into the pride, cunning, uncharitable- 
ness and injustice of fanaticism, are completely 
ruined. Dxuitzscx: “The test aggravation of 
their sin was that they d ed the sacred sign of 
the covenant into the common means of their mal- 
ice. And yet it was a noble germ which exploded so 


baci 

7. This Shechemite carnage of blind and Jewish 
fanaticism, is reflected in a most remarkable way, #6 
to all its several parts, in the most infamous crime 
of Christian fanaticism, the Parisian St. Bartholo- 
mew. [The narrative of these events at Shechem 
shows how impartial the sacred writer ia, bringing 
out into prominence whatever traits of excellence 
there were in the characters of Shechem and Hamor, 
while he does not conceal the cunning, 

and cruelty of the sons of Jacob. Nor should we 
fail to observe the connection of this narrative with 
the later exclusion of Simeon and Levi from the 
ights of the first-born, to which they would natu- 

y have acceded after the exclusion of Reuben; 
and with their future location in the land of Canaan. 
The history furnishes one of the clearest proofs of 
the genuineness and unity of Genesis.—A. G.} 

8. Jacob felt that, as the Israel of God, he was 
made offensive even to the moral sense of the sur- 
rounding heathen, through the pretended holy deed 
of his sons ; so far so that they had endangered the 
very foundation of the theocracy, the kingdom of 
God, the old-covenant church. Fanaticism always 
produces the same results; either to discredit Ch 
tianity in the moral estimate of the world, and im- 
peril its very existence by its unreasonable zeal, ot 
to expose it to the most severe persecutions. 

9. The direction of Jacob to Bethel, by the com- 
mand of God, is a proof that in divine providence 
the true community of believers must separate | 
from the condition into which fanaticism has placed 
it. By this emigration Israel hazards the possesstou 
at Shechem which he had just acquired. 

10. Divine providence knows perfectly how 
unite in one very different aims, as this narrative 
very clearly shows. They are then, indeed, subordi- 
nated to the one chief end. The chief end here 
which the providence of God has in view in the jour 
ney of Jacob from Shechem to Bethel, is the duty 
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xf Jacob to falfil the vow he had made at Bethel. 
But with this the object of his removing from She- 
chem and of his concealed flight is closely connect- 
ed. So also the purpose of purifying his house from 
the guilt of fanaticism, and the idolatrous image- 
worship. At the same time it is thus intimated that 
both these objects would have been secured already, 
if Jacob had been more in earnest in the fulfilment 
of his vow. 

11. As Jacob intends holding a feast of praise and 
thanksgiving at Bethel, he enjoins upon his house- 
hold first a feast of purification, i. e., a fast-day. 
This preparation rests upon a fundamental law of the 
inner spiritual life. We must first humble ourselves 
for our own deeds, and renounce all known evil 
practices, if we would celebrate with joyful praise 
and thanksgiving, with pure eyes and lips, the gra- 
clous deeds of e approach of such a feast 
is a foretaste of ess, and hence the con- 
science of the pious, warned by ita men is 
quickened and made more tender, and they feel 
more deeply the necessity for a previous purification 
by repentance. In the Mosaic law, therefore, the 


purification precedes the sacrifices ; the solemnities | cult an 


of the great day of atonement went before the joy- 
ful feast of tabernacles. Hence the pre- 
pares himself for the holy Supper through a confes- 
sion of his sins, and of his faith, and a vow of re- 
formation. The grandest form in which this order 
nts itself is in the connection between Good- 
riday and Easter, both in reference to the facts 
commemorated (the atonement and the new life in 
Christ) and in reference to the import of the solemni- 
ties. The Advent-season affords a similar time for 
preparation for the Christmas festival (comp. Matt. 
v. 28). 

12. Viewed in its outward aspect, the purification 
of Jacob’s house was a rigid purification from relig- 
ious i worship, and the means of superstition, 
which the now awakened and enlightened conscience 
of Jacob saw to be nothing but idolatry. But these 
works of superstition and idolatry are closely con- 
nected with the fanaticism for which Jacob’s house 
must also repent. The common band or tie of idol- 
atry and fanaticism is the mingling of the religious 
state and disposition with mere carnal thoughts or 
sentiments, There is, indecd, a fanaticism of icono- 
clasm, but then it is the same carnal thought, which 

the external aspect of religion as religion 
itself, and through this extreme view falls into an 
idolatrous fear of images, as if they were actual hos- 
tile powers. The marks of a sound and healthy 
treatment of images idolatrously venerated, are clear- 
ly seen in this history: 1. A cheerful putting away 
of the images at the warning word of God; but no 
threats or violence against the possessors of the im- 
ages; 2. a seemly removal, as in the burial of the 
dead body. Whatever has been the object of wor- 
ship should be buried tenderly, unless it was used 
directly for evil and cruel purposes. The sacred 
washings follow the removal of the images, the pre- 
lade to the religious washings of the Jews, and the 
first preliminary token of baptism. The washing 
was a symbol of the purifying from sin and guilt by 
repentance; and as such was connected with the 
change of garments, the new garments symbolizing 
the new disposition, as with the baptismal robes. 

18. The religious earnestness with which Israel 
departed from Shechem set the deed of the sons of 
Jacob in a different light before the surrounding Ca- 
naanites. They saw in the march of Israel a host 


with whom the holiness and power of God was ir 
covenant, and were restrained from pursuing them 
by a holy terror of God. The terror of God here 
indicates the fact, that the small surrounding nations 
received an impression from the religious and moral 
earnestness of the sons of Israel, far deeper and 
more controlling than the thirst for revenge. A like 
religious and moral working of fear went afterwards 
before the nation of Israel when it entered Canaan, 
and we may even view the present march of Jacob 
as foreshadowing that later march and conquest. 
But the same terror of God has at various times 
protected and saved the people of God, both during 
the old and new covenants. 

14. The fulfilment of a pious vow in the life of the 
believer, corresponds, as the human well-doing, to 
the fulfilment of the divine promise. It stands in 
the same relation as the human prayer and amen to 
the word of God. The vow of baptism and con- 
firmation* is fulfilled in the pious Christian life, 
upon the ground of the grace and truth with which 
Ged fulfils his promises. Jacob’s vow refers to a 
sme ePrmnsl God, at his entrance upon a diffi- 

dangerous journey, and hence the fulfilment 
of the vow was the egearapes of the gracious lead- 
ing of God, and of the truth and faithfulness of God 
to hisword, It was a high point in the life of Israel, 
from which, while holding the feast, he looked back 
over his whole past history, but more especially over 
his long journey and wanderings, But for this very 
reason the feast was consecrated also to an outlook 
into the future. For the further history of Bethel, 
see Bible Dictionaries. 

15. The solemn, reverent burial of Deborah, and 
the oak of weeping dedicated to her memory, are a 
proof that old and faithful servants were esteemed 
in the house of Jacob, as they were in Abraham's 
household. As they had taken a deep interest and 
part in the family spirit and concerns, so they were 
treated in life and death as members of the family. 
The aged Deborah is the counterpart to the aged 
Eliezer. The fact that we find her here dying in the 
family of Jacob, opens to us a glance into the warm, 
faithful attachment of this friend of Rebekah, and 
at the same time enables us to conclude with the 
oe certainty that Rebekah was now dead. Debo- 
rah would not have parted from Rebekah while she 
was living. Dxvirzscu: ‘“‘ We may regard the hea- 
then traditions, that the nurse of Dionysius (M°32, 
Bdxxos) lies buried in Scythopolis (Pun. H. NV. ch. 
v. 15), and that the grave of Silenos is found in the 
land of the Hebrews (Pausan. Eiiaca, cap. 24), 
with which F. D. Michaelis connects the passage, as 
the mere distorted echoes of this narrative.” 

16. We may regard the new and closing revelation 
and promise which Jacob received at Bethel after his 
thanksgiving feast, as the confirmation and sealing 
of his faith, and thus it forms a parallel to the con- 
firmation and sealing of the faith of Abraham upon 
Moriah (ch. xxii. 15). But it is to be observed here 
that Jacob is first sealed after having purified his 
faith from any share in the guilt of fanaticism. And 
the same thing precisely may be said of the sealing 
of Abraham, after he had freed himself from the 
fanatical prejudice that Jehovah could in a religious 


® (Among the continental churches confirmation is re- 
in much the same light as we d the open recep- 

on of the baptized members of the church, to their first 
communion ; when they are said to assume for themselves 
the vows which were maie for them in their baptism.—A. G.] 
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sense literally demand the sacrifice of a human life, 
i, e., the literal killing, he became certain of his life 
of faith, of the pro of God, and of his future. 
Thus here the flame of Israel is completely purified 
from the smoke. But here, again, it lies in the very 
law of the inward life, that God cannot seal the 
faith from which the impure elements have not been 
purged. Otherwise fanaticism, too, would be con- 
firmed and sanctioned. Hence the assurance of faith 
will always waver and fluctuate, even to its disap- 
pearance in any one, in the measure in which he 
combines impure and carnal elements with his faith, 
and then holds it more and more as a confidence of 
a higher grade. Enthusiastic moments, mighty hu- 
man acts of boldness, party earnestnees and temerity, 
will not compensate for the profound, heavenly as- 
surance of faith, an established life of faith, which 
is the gift of the Holy Spirit. True it is, that the 
precondition of sealing is justification, the heart ex- 
perience of the peace of God, of reconciliation by 
faith ; but this gift of God the Christian must keep 
pure by steadfastness in the Lord, even in the midst 
of temptation, which is often a to fanati- 
cism (see the Epistle of James), and then he is oon- 
firmed. In our estimate of the of confirma- 
tion, it is not at all strange that Jacob should have 
the name of Israel, first given to him at Peniel, here 
confirmed to him. Henceforth he is more frequently 
called Israel, for the new life in him bas become a 
new nature, the prominent and ruling feature of his 
bei 


ing. 

17. The reuewed Messianic promise assured to 
Jacob (ch. xxxv. 11). 

18. From the fact that Jacob erected a stone pil- 
lar at Bethel, on which he poured a drink-offering, 
and then oil, Knobel conjectures, without the least 
ground, that the Elohist here introduces the sacrifice 

this form, and knows nothing of an altar and of 
animal sacrifices (p. 274). But it is evident that 
this pillar was taken from the altar before mentioned 
(ver. 7), and that this drink-offering must therefore 
be distinguished from the sacrifice upon that altar. 
As in the wrestling of Jacob, the distinction between 
the outward and inward aspects of the right of the 
first-born, and thus also of the priesthood, first comes 
into view, so here, also, we have the distinction be- 
tween the peculiar sacrifice in the strict sense and 
the thank-offering. The stone designates (ch. xxviii. 
20) the ideal house of God, and in this ce 
must be distinguished from the altar. Through the 
thank-offering Jacob consecrates the enjoyment of 
his proeperity to the Lord; through the oil he raises 
the stone, as well as his thanksgiving, to a lasting, 
sacred remembrance. [Kurtz remarks here: “ The 
thirty years’ journcy from Bethel to Bethel is now 
completed. The former residence at Bethel stands 
to the present somewhat as the beginning to the end, 
the prophecy to the fulfilment ; for, the unfolding of 
the purpose of salvation, so far as that could be 
done in the life of Jacob, has now reached its acme 
and relative completion. There the Lord appeared 
to him in a dream, here in his waking state, and the 
dream is the prophetic type of the waking reality. 
There God promised to protect and bless Lim, and 
bring bin back to this land—a promise now fulfilled. 
There Jacob made his vow, here he pays it. There 
God consecrates him to be the bearer of salvatio 
and makes the threefold promise of the blessing o 
salvation. So far asthe promise could be fulfilled 
in Jacob, it is now fulfilled; the land of promise is 
open before him, he has already obtained posseesion 


in part, and the promised seed reaches its first stage 
of completeness in the last son of Rachel, giving the 
significant number twelve, and the idea of salvation 
attains its development, since Jacob has become Is- 
racl. But this fulfilment is only imi 


fulfilled. Hence, too, Jacob renews the name Beth- 
el, in which the peculiarity of the relation 
to Jacob is indicated, his dwelling in and 
seed of Jacob, and the renewing of this 
claims his consciousness that God wo 

in a far higher measure, El-beth-el.”—. 


name 
G.] 
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promising! happy return. Progperous acquisition 
of the parcel of land. Peaceful relations with the 
Shechemites. Religious toleration. 2. How seri- 
ously endangered (through Jacob’s carelessness. He 
does not return early to Bethel to fulfil his 
vow. Probably he even considers the altar at She- 
chem a substitute. His love for Rachel makes him 
tolerant to her teraphim, and consequently to the 
teraphim of his house ; eoypacen A His polygamy is 
perhaps the occasion of his treating the children with 
special indulgence). 8. How fearfully disturbed! 
Dinah’s levity and dishonor. Importunity of the 
Shechemites; the carnage of his sona. The exist 
ence of his house en 4. The happy con- 
clusion caused by Jacob’s repentance and God’s pro- 
tection.—The first great sorrow prepared for the 
patriarch by his children—Dinah’s conduct.—The 
dangerous proposals of friendship by the Shechem- 
ites.—The brothers, Simeon and Levi. Their right. 
Their wrong.—Fanaticism in its first biblical form, 
and its historic manifestations.—Its contagious pow- 
er. All, or at least the majority, of Jacob's sons, 
are swept along by its influence.—Jacob’s repentance, 
or the feast of purification of his house.—How the 
union of repentance and faith is reflected in the 
eacred institutions. In both sacraments, in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, in the connection af 
sacred festivals, y in the connection between 
Good-Friday and Easter.—The thanksgiving at Beth- 
el.—Here, too, the feast of joy is followed by deep 

and funeral obsequies.—Deborah: 1. We 
know very little of her; and yet, 3. we know very 
much of her.—The of true and unselfish 
love in the kingdom of God.—The nobility of free 
service.—Jacob’s confirmation—confirmed as Israel. 
—The renewed promise. 

Firat Section. The settlement at Suceoth. Ch. 
xxxiii. 17. Srarxz: He, no doubt, visited his father 
during this interval.—Gxrriacu: (On some accounts 
we believe that Succoth was situated on the right 
side of Jordan, in the valley of Succoth, in which lay 
the city of BethShean. Succoth are literally huts 
made of boughs, here folds made of boughs of trees 
and bushes.) 
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Becond Section. The settlement at Shechem. Ch. 
gxxiii. 18-20. Srarxs: (Shechem, Quesita. The 
Septuagint transl., lambs ; Chald., pearls. Others un- 
derstand money. iph., de et mons., asserts 
that Abraham introduced the art of coining money 
in Canaan). Scuréper: Von Raumer considers 
Shalem as the more ancient name of Shechem. Robin- 
son regards it as a proper name, and finds it now in the 
si of Shalem, some distance east from Shechem. 

ird Section. Dinah, Ch. xxxiv. 1-81. 
Srarxe: Dinah’s waik: without doubt, taken from 
motives of curiosity—Contrary to all his expecta- 
tions (for a sie quiet time of worship, ete.), 
Jacob’s heart is most keenly mortified by Dinah’s 
disgrace, and the carnage committed by Simeon and 
Levi.—He who wishes to shun sin, must avoid also 
occasions of sin.—Curiosity is a great fault in the 
female sex, and has caused many a one to fall. 

Scnroéper: (Val. Herb.) A gadding girl, and a 
lad who has never gone beyond the precincts of home, 
are both good for nothing (Tit. ii. 5). a, The rape. 
Starke: (2 Sam. xiii. 12) By force @ Sam. xiii. 12- 
14). (Judging from Dinah’s levity, it was not with- 
out her consent. RAMER: Rape a sin against the 
sixth and seventh commandments.— What a disgrace, 
that great and mighty lords, instead of being an ex- 
ample to their subjects in chastity and honor, should 
surpass them jo a dissolute and godless deportment. 
—GerrvacH: Ver. 7. Fool and folly are terms used 
frequently in the Old Testament to denote the perpe- 
tration of the greatest crimes. The connection of 
the thought is this, that godlessness and vice are 
the test folly, etc.—Scurépzx: Josephus sa 
Dinah went to a fair or festival at Shechem. The 
person that committed the rape was the most distin- 
guished (ver. 19) son (the crown-prince, so to speak) 
of the ruling sovereign.—The sons of Jacob, for the 
first time, transfer the spiritual name of their father 
to the house of Jacob, etc. They are conscious, 
therefore, of the sacredness of their families. The 
. sharp antithesis between Israel and Canaan enters in- 
to their consciousness (Baumgarten). b. The propo- 
sal of marriage. Starke: Although it is just and 
~ proper to strive to restore fallen virgins to honor by 
asking their parents or friends to give them in mar- 
riage, and thus secure their legal position and rights, 
yet it is putting the cart before the horse.—Little 
children bring light cares, grown children heavy 

res. (God afterwards prohibited (Deut. vii. 3) them 
to enter into pM ona relations with the heathen 
nations.) ¢. fanatical revenge of Jacod’s sons. 
Srargke: Take care that you do not indulge in wrath 
and feelings of revenge.—HaL.: Smiling malace is 
ly fatal—Even the most bloody machinations 

are frequently gilded with religion. —Freiberger Bibel : 
Hamor, the ruling prince, is a sad example of an 
unfaithful and interested magistracy, who, under the 
pretence of the common welfare, pursues his own ad- 
van and interests, while he tries to deceive his 
subjects.—The Shechemites, therefore, did not adopt 
the Jewish religion from motives of pure love ora 
proper regard for it, but from self-interest and love 
of gain.— Cramer: It is no child’s play, to treat re- 
ligion in a thoughtless and careless way, and to 
change from one form to another.—One violent son 
may bring destruction upon a whole city and country. 
——Haui: The aspect of external things constrains 
many more to a profession of religion, than con- 
science (John vi. 26). But how will it be with those 
who do not use the sacraments from proper motives ? 
—Strictures upon the apology for this deed in the 


judgment u 


book of Judith, and by others. —Onamer : God some 
times punishes one folly by another.—HaL.t: Tc 
make the punishment more severe than the sin, is no 
less unjust than to injure—-What Shechem perpe- 
trated alone, is charged upon all the citizeus in com- 
mon, because it seems that they were pleased with it. 
—LanGe: This was a preliminary judgment of God 
upon the Shechemites, thus to testify what the Ca- 
naanites in future had to expect from Jacob’s de- 
scendants.—Osianpgx: When magistrates sin, their 
pe are generally punished with them. They 
evidently do not present circumcision as an entire- 
ly new divine service, as an initiation into the cove- 
nant with the God of Israel, but only as an external 
custom.—It is remarkable here, how adroitly Hamor 
and Shechem represent to the people as pertaining 
to the common advantage, what was only for their 
personal interest.—We here meet the wild Eastern 
vindictiveness in all its force. Moreover, the carnal 
heathen view, that all the people share in the act of 
the prince. —Scuriper: We have here the same sad 
mixture of flesh and spirit which we have seen at 
the beginning, in Jacob.—Tauss : Sins of the world 
and sins of the saints in their connection. d. Jacob's 
this crime. Starke: (Jacob, no 
doubt, sent back all the captives with their cattle. )}— 
(It seems that, while not altogether like Eli, he did 
not have his sons under a strict discipline, since his 
family was so large.)}—For the wrath of man work- 
eth not the righteousness of God (James i. 20).— 
eae : ised penhader God saga this 
poor, desp ?) company from mingling with the 
heathen on the one hand, and from persecution on 
the other.—Scurépzer: Ju from this test, 
what would have become of Jacob’s descendants, if 
divine had left them to themselves in sucha way 
(Calvin)? It was not due to themselves, certainly, that 
they were not entirely estranged from the kingdom 
of God, etc. | 

Fourth Section. The departure to Bethel. Ch. 
xxxv. 1-8. Srarke: Because the true church was 
in Jacob’s house, God would not permit it to be 
wholly destroyed, as Jacob, perbaps, copjectured.— 
Change your garments.—Which are yet sprinkled 
with the blood of the Shechemites.—Osianpgk: Le- 
gitimate vows, when it is in our power to keep them, 
must be fulfilled (Deut. xxiii, 21).—Cramzr: The 
Christian Church may err, and easily be led to super- 
stition; pious bishops, however, are to recognize 
these errors, and to do away with them. They are 
to purify churches, houses, and servants, and point 
them to the word of God. Repentance and conver- 
sion of the soul is the proper purification of sins.— 
Bibl. Tub. : Is our worship to please God, then our 
hearts must be cleansed, and the strange gods, our 
wicked lusts, must be eradicated.—The proper refor- 
mation of a church consists, not only in the extirpa- 
tion of ido and false paige but also in the 
reformation of the wrong courses of life(Neh. x. 29). 
—Ver, 8. All faithful servants, both males and fe- 
males, are to be well cared for when they become 
sick or feeble, and to be decently buried after their 
death.—Orauer: Christ is the pillar set up, both in 
the Old and New Testament; he is anointed with 
the oil of gladness, and with him only we find the 
true Bethel, where God with us.—GERLACH : 
Ver. 1. His worship of God connects itself with this 
critical point in his history. As in the Old Test., 
“The God of peace and of comfort,” etc., is frequent- 
ly mentioned, so also the faith of the patriarch cli 
to God in his peculiar personal revelations. It is 
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the God who revealed himself at Bethel. (Still the 
name, El-Bethel, given with the first revelation at 
Bethel, includes the whole journey of Jacob until his 
return to Bethel.)}—Scuriéoer: Jehovah has accom- 
plished what he has said.—We can only approach the 
house of God in faith, when we have first penitential- 
ly put away from our houses all strange gode. (Mr- 
CHaELIs finds here the first and oldest trace of the 
baptism of proselytes.) I consider that Deborah, a 
wise and pious matron, was esteemed, so to speak, by 
the servauts as a grandmother, who served and con- 
soled Jacob (Luther).—Tavsg: The house of the 
patriarch Jacob as a mirror of Christian family life. 
Fifth Section. The sealing of the covenant between 
God and the patriarch at Bet Ch. xxxv. 9-15. 
Brarxe: As God appears to Abraham ten times, 80 


SEVENTH 


he appears to Jacob six times (ch. xxviii, 12; xxzi, 
11,13; xxxii. 1-2; xxxii. 24; xxxv. 1; the present 
passage; and ch, xlvi. 2).—Scnréper: Now that 
Jacob has become Israel in its fullest sense, the re 
newal of the promise connected with the conferring 
of the name has a far greater signification than be- 
fore (Hengstenberg).—Ver. 18. God descends into 
us, whenever he gives us a token of his presence. 
Here, therefore, we have a designation of the end of 
the vision ria are the symbolical signification 
of oil, see Bahr.—As Israel, & patriarchal ances 
tor, the foundation-stone of the spiritual temple, he 
lays the first (?) stone to the building which his de 
ecendants are to complete. (Drecnster: So much 
is certain, that the first idea of a definite house of 
God is connected with the Bethel of Jacob.) 


SECTION. 


Departure from Bethel. Benjamin's birth. Rachel's death. 


eee eee 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 16-20. 


16 


17 Ephrath [ruit, the fruitful]: and Rachel travailed, and she had hard labor. 


And they journeyed from Bethel; and there was but a little’ way to cometo 


And it came 


to pass, when she was in hard labor, that the midwife said unto her, Fear not; thou 
18 shalt have this son also." And it came to pass as her soul was in departing, (for she 

died,) that she called his name Ben-oni [my son of pain or sorrow]: but his father called him 
19 Benjamin [son of the right hand]. And Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath, 
20 which ts Beth-lehem [house of bread]. And Jacob set a pillar [monument] upon her grave: 

that ts the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day. 


( PARAMI39, a space or stretch of ground. How long is unknown ; see ch. xIviil. 7; 2 Kings v. 19. Josephus 
renders n farlong j the Sept., ‘somewhat longer distance.”—A. G.] 
B 


(? Lit., for this is also to thee a son.—A. G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


And they journeyed.—The residence at Beth- 
el, enjoined upon him, had reached its end with the 
founding of the altar, and the completed thanksgiv- 
ing.—And there was but a little way.— An un- 
known distance. The Rabbinical explanation, “ as 
far as one could plough in a day,” is senseless, for in 
one direction they could plough miles, butin plough- 
ing a field, the breadth ploughed depends upon the 
length of the field, but in any case is too small to 
be the measure of distances. The Sept., misunder- 
standing the passage, makes it the name of a place. 

In the 19th verse, however, the Sept. has hippo- 

rome.—A. G.] Delitzsch conjectures a distance 
equal to a Persian g.—And Rachel travail- 
ed.—The wish she had uttered at Joseph’s birth, that 
God would give her another son, now, after a long 
period, perhaps sixteen or seventeen years, is about 
to be fulfilled, but it caused her death. Jacob was 
now old, and Rachel certainly was no longer young ; 
moreover, she had not borne children for many 
years. Delitzach reckons Jacob’s age at one hun- 
dred and six, and Rachel’s at about fifty years.— 


When she was in hard labor.—The Piel and Hi- 
phil forms of Mp denote not merely heavy birth- 
pains, but the very birth-throes and anguish.—The 
midwife, i. e., a maid-servant skilful and trusted in 
this matter.—Thou shalt have a son.—The last 
consolation for Rachel. She dies during the final 
fulfilment of the wish of her life. [As Aer 
soul was departing, denotes not the annihilation of 
the soul, but the change of state and place. It pre- 
supposes, of course, its perpetual existence; at least, 
its existence after death.—A.G.] In this sense we 
must explain the giving of the name. The emphe 
sis in the son of my pain, must be laid upon sn. 
From her very death-anguish, a son is born to her. 
Knobel explains the name tomean son of my vanlty, 
71%, because his birth caused her “annihilation,” 
i.e., death. In this explanation, the child becomes 
the father, i. e., originator of her “annihilation,” bat 
is not the aoe e son i) pera the con- 
trary, denotes the t gain of her sorrow; 

dies, as it were, saceificing herself; and, indeed, the 
once childless, now in childbed—But his father 
called him.—Against the interpretation of Benj 
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min, as the son of prosperity, may be urged the 
y°D* in the Hebrew, which cannot with any certainty 
be said to mean prosperity; and further, that this 
would have been in bh contrast with the dying 
word of the mother. Delitzsch, therefore, holds that 
the son of the right hand, may mean the son of the 
south, since the other sons were born in the north. 
Some derive the name son of ity from the fact 
that Jacob had now reached a happy independence, or 
from the fact that Benjamin filled up the prosperous 
number twelve (see Delitzsch). But Benjamin might 
be ed as the son of the strong right hand, sinoe 
he up the quiver of the twelve ag a sons (Ps. 
exxvii. 5). We may bring into view, further, the re- 
lation of the name to the state of rest which Jacob 
now believed that he had attamed. The tired wan- 
derer now prepares himself asa patriarch to rest, and 
his youngest favorite must take the place at his right 
hand. But he is not thereby designated as his suc- 
cessor. Jacob seems, in some erroneous way, for a 
long time to have had Joseph in his eye for thia 
ion ; still, not with the same self-will with which 

had chosen Eeau. The Samaritan explanation, 

son of days, 0°", ie, of his old days or age, we 
with a mere allusion. Some suggest, also, that 
Jacob called him Benjamin, so that he might not be 
constantly reminded of his loea by the name Ben-oni. 
This lays the ground for the change of the name, but 
not for the choice of Benjamin.—In the way to 
Eiphrath.—Ephrath (from MB ) is the fruitful, a 
name which corresponds with the added name Beth- 
lehem Lots of bread). The distance from Jerusa- 
lem to Bethlehem is about two hours, in a southerly 
direction, on the road to Hebron. About a half-hour 
on this side of Bethlehem, some three hundred steps 
to the right of the road, there lies, in a small recess, 
the traditional grave of Rachel. This “ Kubbet-Ra- 
hil (Rachel’s grave), is merely a Moslem wely, or 
the grave of some saint, a small, square stone struc- 
ture, with a dome, and within a grave of the ordinary 
Mohammedan form (Rosixsox : “‘ Res.” vol. i. p. 822), 
which has been recently enlarged by the addition of 
& square court on the east side, with high walls and 
arches (later “‘ Res.” p. 878).” Keil. e must dis- 
tinguish between the old tradition as to the locality, 
and the present structure. Knobel infers, from Micah 
iv. 8, that Jacob’s next station, the tower of the flock, 
was in the vicinity of Jerusalem. In that case Ra- 
chel’s grave, and even Ephrath, must be sought north 
of Jerusalem, according to 1 Sam. x. 2, and the ad- 
dition—which is Bethlehem—must be viewed as 
a later interpretation. In Micah, however, in the 
which speaks of the tower of the flock, or 

the stronghold of the congregation, the words seem 
to be used in a symbolical sense. But the passage, 
1 Sam. x. 2, is of greater importance. If Rama, the 
home of Samuel, lay to the north of Jerusalem, then 
Rachel’s grave must have been in that region, and 
the more s0, since it is said to have been within the 
limits of Benjamin, whose boundaries did not run 
beldW Jerusalem. We refer for further discussions 
to Knobel, p. 275, and Delitzsch [and Mr. Grove, 
in Smith’s Bible Dict.—A.G.] We are inclined to 
regard it as probable that the Benjamites, at the 
time of the conquest of the country, brought the 
bones of Rachel from Ephrath, into their own re- 
gion, and that since then, there have been two 
monuments of Rachel, one marking the place of her 


death, and her first burial ; the other, the place where | lif 


they laid her bones, in the home of her Ben-oni. 


Similar of the remains of the blessed 
occur in the history of Israel. In this view we 
may explain more clearly how Rachel (Jer. xl. 1) 
bewailed her children at Rama, than it is by the 
usual remark, that the exiled were gathered at Rama. 
—Unto this day.—From this notice Delitzsch in- 
fers that Genesis was not completed until after the 
arrival of the Israelites in Canaan. Keil says this 
remark would have been in place within ten or 
twenty years after the erection of the pillar. Still, 
he appears to have felt that a term of from ten to 
twenty years could make no distinction between old- 
er and more recent times, and hence adds in a note, 
if this pillar was actually preserved until the time 
of the conquest, i. e., over four hundred and fifty 
beri this remark may be viowed as an interpo- 
ation of a later writer. It belongs, doubtless, to 
the last redaction or revision of Genesis. Still 
there are possible ways in which the Israclites even 
in the desert could have received information as to 


ther, that the d ion of the place by the distant 

arose from the fact that the tower of the 
flock in Bethlehem was the next station of Jacob, 
and his residence for a considerable period ; and lastly, 
that Jer. xxxi 15 clearly points to the vicinity of 
Rama. Keil in favor of his own view, that 
the existence of a monument of this kind, in a 
strange land, whoee inhabitants could have had no 
interest in preserving it, even for the space of ten or 
twenty years, might well have appeared worthy of 
notice.—A. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Rachel’s wish; Rachel’s death ; but her death 
at the same time her last gain in this life. 

2. Rachel’s confinement at Bethlehem, viewed in 
its sad and bright aspects: 1. The sad aspect: A 
confinement upon a journey; a death im the presence 
of the goal of the journey so long desired ; a part- 
ing by death from the desired child. 2. The joyful 
aspect: A son in whom her old wish is now fulfilled 
(see ch. xxx. 24; also the passionate word, “ Give 
me children, or else I die,” xxx. 1); a new enrich- 
ing of Jacob, and indeed, to the completion of the 
number twelve; the triumph that she dies as the 
mother of a child. 

8. Rachel’s death and See A preliminary con- 
secration of the region of Bethlehem. Through her 
tragic end she becomes the ancestress of the suffer 
ing children of Israel generally, even of the chil- 
dren of Leah (Jer. xxxi. 15; Matt. ii, 17). Her 
grave probably at Ephrath and Rama at the same 
time. Rachel as the first example mentioned in the 
Scriptures of a mother dying in travail, and a com- 
forter to mothers dying in similar circumstances. 
The solemn aspect of such a death (Gen. iii. 16). 
Its beauty and tion (1 Tim. ii. 15). 

4. The heroic struggles, and struggling places of 
travailing women. Through these painful struggles 
they form the beautiful complement to the manly 
struggles in sacred wars, While the latter are in- 
stitutes of death, the former are the institutes of 


e. 
5. The first midwife who appears in the region of 
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sacred history, is a worthy counterpart to the first 
nurse, Deborah. She shows the vocation of a mid- 
wife, to support the laboring with sympathy, to en- 
courage her, and to strengthen her by announcing 
the birth of a child, y of a son, or the an- 
nouncement of the of the new life. 

6. The name Benoni, on l’s lips, was not an 
utterance of despair, but of a deeply painful feeling of 

. The desired fruit of her womb came out 
of these death-struggies. Jacob’s connects 
itself with this also: the son of my right band, com- 
ar mpaac of my rest, support, joy of my old 

tis true, indeed, even in the sense of the y 
Sonbhe antithesis, that seid new-born ipa, Baa} a 

ni, and a Benjamin; Benoni in A a- 
min in Christ. 

7. The children of a family, Benjamin's 
companions; and frequently described as Benjami 
they stand under the blessing of a ripe old age, un- 
der the protection of older and stronger brothers 
sisters; but on the other hand, the danger that the 
apa discipline sgould give way to grandfather 

e indulgence, great as it may be in particular cases, 
is scarcely brought into view here. They embrace, 
as it were, in themselves, the whole past of the fam- 
- ily and the most distant future. 

8. Bethlehem here enters, clouded by Jacob's 
mourning ; afterwards enlightened by David, the Old- 
Testament hero out of Ju and finally glorified by 
the fulfilment of Israel’s hope. 

9. The following verse shows how Jacob, as the 
ria of God, rises from his grief over Kachel’s 


th. 

10. As her soul was ing. As Starke sug- 
gests, we bave thus an indication that we are to re- 
gard death as the separation of the soul and body. 


For if, indeed, ©}, the soul, is life also, so, and | [ 


much more, is the human life, soul. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical remarks. It re- 
quires no apecial notice that this section is peculiarly 


Benjamins, | ( 


adapted for texts at the burial of women dyimg ir 
confinement, at the transactions over oonsecrated 
ves, and similar oocasions.—Rachel’s death 

@ journey.—Rachel’s journey home in a two-fold 
sense.—Our life a pilgri —As we are all born 
during the pilgri 80 we must all die upon our 
pilgrimage.— We reach a fixed, permanent goal only 
upon the other side. Benoni and Benjamin: 1, 

he similarity of the names; 2. the difference be. 
tween them.—Jacob at Rachel’s grave.—His silent 
grief.—His uttered faith. 

Starke: An enunciation of Jacob’s sorrows. i 
ig conneeted with the names: Simeon, Levi, Dinah, 
Rachel, Reuben, and Bilhah. Then follows Isaac's 
death, and afterwards Joseph’s di ce; the 
famine, etc. Hence he says: “ Few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been ” (ch. xlvii 9). 
An comparison of Rachel, at this birth, 
with the Jewish Church. As Rachel died at the 


and | birth of Benjamin, so the Jewish Church at the birth 


of Christ.}—Cramur: The birth-throes are a cross 
and a reminder of our sins (Gen. iii. 16), God 
recognizes thia, and gives his aid (Jobn xvi. 21)— 
But if the divinely-blessed mother, or her fruit, should 
die, their happiness is not put in peril (1 Tim. ii. 15) 
ristian midwives should encourage women in 
this fearful crisis —Women in this state should dil- 
gently prepare themselves for death.—OsiaxprE: 
e dead bodies of the pious are not to be treated 
as those of irrational animals, but must be decently 
buried, that we may thus testify our hope in the 
resurrection from the dead (Prov. x. 7).—Scnroprz: 
Bethlehem is called now Beit-Lahm; i e., mest- 
house. Benjamin a type of the Messiah, who, n 
his humiliation, was a man of sorrows, and in his ex- 
altation a son of the right hand ef God (Drechsler). 
Wordsworth here brings out several striking analo- 
gies between Benj and St, Paul, basing them 
upon the word %x#peua, which the apostle applies to 
himaelf “as one born out of due time,” y, 
“the child whose berth is the cause of his mother's 
death.” Paul speaks of himself as one thus bom, 
and thus seems to invite us to compare him with 
Benjamin. P. 145.—A. G.] 


EIGHTH SECTION. 


The station at the tower of Hdar. Reuben’s crime. Jacob's sons. His return to Isaac and Hebron 
(Rebekah no longer living). Jeaac’s death. His burial by eau and Jacob. 
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21 


And Israel journeyed, and spread his tent beyond the tower of Edar [s@x|. 


22 And it came to pass, when Israel dwelt in that land, that Reuben went and lay wi 


Bilhah his father’s concubine: and Israe] heard :t.' 


Now the sons of Jacob were 


23 twelve: The sons of Leah; Reuben, Jacob’s first-born, and Simeon, and Levi, and 

24 Judah, and Issachar, and Zebulun: The sons of Rachel; Joseph, and Benjamin: 

25, 26 And the sons of Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid; Dan, and Naphtali: And the sons 
of Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid; Gad, and Asher. These are the sons of Jacob, which 
were born to him in Padan-aram [| Mesopotamia}. 
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27 


And Jacob came unto Isaac his father, unto Mamre, unto the city of Arbah (which 


28 «ts Hebron) where Abraham and Isaac sojourned. And the days of Isaac were an 


29 hundred and fourscore years. 


And Isaac gave up the ghost and died, and was gathered 


unto his people, dezng old and full of days; and his sons Esau and Jacob buried him. 


(? Ver. 22.—The break in the MS. here, and the Masoretic note, oe ee eee ne middle of the verze,’” 


suits the sense better than 


the division into verses. It may have 


ordsworth suggests, designed to express the 


as 
unutterable feelings of Jacob when he heard of this horribie act of his eldest son.—A. G.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 21-26.—Beyond the tower of EXdar.— 
Had Rachel’s original burial taken place at Rama, we 
could not well have supposed that Jacob, who here, as 
Israel, rises above his grief for his loved wife, should 
bave made his next station at Jerusalem. Moreover, 
the region immediately around Jerusalem was proba- 
bly not suitable for a nomadic station. We adhere, 
however, to the tradition which fixes Rachel’s death 
north of Bethlehem, and the next station of Jacob, 
below Bethlehem, at the tower of Edar. The tower 
4! the sate is ' tower built sis gears of the 

ocks, and as their gathering place, in a region - 
liarly fitted for pasturage (2 Kings xviii. 8; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10; xxvii.4f.). Jerome and the common tradi- 
tion locate it south of Bethel, and not far from that 
lace. From this tower Jacob could have easily and 
requently visited his father Isaac, without prema- 
turely mingling his household and possessions with 
the household economy at Hebron, which it is possi- 
ble may yet have stood in strict relations with Esau. 
Such an absence might have favored Reuben’s crim- 
inal purpose and act.—Reuben went.—Bilhah was 
Rache]’s handmaid, not Leah’s; nevertheleas, Reuben 
was guilty of incest; of a lustful deed of impiety, which 
occasioned his loss of the birthright (ch. xlix. 4). 
The characteristic weakness of Reuben, which ap- 
in its praiseworthy aspect in other cases (see 
history of Joseph), here exposes him to the force of 
temptation.—., Israel heard it.—As if he was 
absent. Was he at Hebron, and does Reuben, as 
the temporary head of the household, assume special 
privileges to himself? Jsrael heard it, that he 
might reprove it in a suitable way, in his spiritual 
maturity, quiet, and dignity—Now the sons of 
Jacob were twelve.—dJacob’s sons must also 
become sons of Israel through a divine discipline 
and training. They are, however, the rich bl 
of the promise, with which he returns to his father, 
and are here enumerated by name after their seve- 
ral mothers, as if in presenting them to their grand- 
father. As a whole, they are said to have been 
born in Padan-aram ; although this was not strictly 
true of Benjamin. Weare thus prepared already, 
and introduced to Isaac’s point of view, for whom, it 
is true, Jacob brings all his sons from a strange land. 
Thus the exile Jacob returns home to his father 
Isaac, laden with the richest blessing of the promise. 
The dark days of this patriarch are followed by this 
joyful reappearance of the exile. 

Vers. 27-29.—Unto Mamre (see history of 
Abraham, above).—Isaac has thus chan his 
residence to Hebron during the absence of Jacob. 
—An hundred and fourscore years.—With 
the conclusion of the life of Isaac, the narrative 
hastens to the immediately following events (ch. 
xxxvii.). Jacob was born in the sixtieth year of 
Isaac’s life (ch. xxv. 26), and was thus one hundred 
and twenty years old when Isaac died. But when he 


was presented to Pharaoh in Egypt, he was one 
hundred and thirty years old (ch. xlvii. 9). Of this 
time there were seven fruitful and two unfruitful 
years since Joseph’s exaltation in Egypt (ch. xly. 6), 
and thirteen years between the selling of Joseph and 
his exaltation, for he was sold when seventeen (ch, 
xxxvii. 2), and was thirty when he was raised to 
honor and power. Hence we must take twenty. 
three years fom the one hundred and thirty years 
of Jacob, to determine his age at the time Joseph 
was sold; which is thus one hundred and seven. 
‘Isaac, therefore, shared the grief of Jacob over 
the loss of his son for thirteen years.” In a similar 
way, Abraham had witnessed and sympathized with 
the long unfruitful marriage of Isaac. But Isaac 
could see in these sorrows of Jacob the hand of God, 
who will not allow that any one should anticipate 
him in a self-willed preference of a favorite son.— 
Old and full of days.—He recognized the close of 
his life-experiences and trials, and, like Abraham 
departed in peace.—And Esau and Jacob buried 
him.—It is a beautiful, genuine historic feature, 
that Esau here precedes Jacob, while Isaac is men- 
tioned before Ishmael at the burial of Abraham. 
Could we draw any inference from this, as to the 
external inheritance, the assertion of Keil, that Ja- 
cob heired the earthly goods of Isaac, is far too strong 
and confident. It is certain, indeed, that Esau re- 
ceived a considerable portion, and in external affairs 
merely he took a prominent part, to which the hom- 
Gens A coltdin €cgros Of seperaiion: bad aicedy 

certain degree of separation ha ady 
been made between the spiritual and earthly birthright. 
Isaac was buried in the cave of Machpelah (ch. xlix. 31). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jacob’s last station at the tower of Edar is 
also marked by a new heart-sorrow. 

2. Reuben’s crime probably occasioned by his 
authority over the household during his father’s ab- 
sence with Isaac at Hebron. The cause of his for~ 
feiture of the right of the first-born (ch, xlix). 

8. The number, twelve, of the sons of Jacob, in 
its typical significance. Twelve, the number of a life 
completed, or expanded to its full Mmits and devel- 
opment. Thus in the house of Ishmael and of Esau, 
but in a higher sense in the house of Isracl. Hence 
the twelve sons are the types of the twelve tribea 
(ch. xlix.; Deut. xxxiii.), and the twelve tribes of 
the theocracy types of the twelve apostles of Christ 
and these, again, types of the twelve fundamental 
forms of the New Testament Church (Rev. xxi. 12 f.). 
That the number four is a factor of the number 
twelve, is here intimated by the four mothers ; four is 
the number of the world, three the number of the sanc- 
tuary and of the spirit; and thus twelve is the num- 
ber of a fulness or completeness, consecrated to God. 

4, Jacob’s return to Isaac with his sons, the last 
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ray of sunlight for the aged and blinded patriarch. 
This belonged to the complete satisfaction of the old 
man’s life, after which he could go to his people 
“ full of days,” or satisfied. Thus Jacob’s soul was 
once more revived, when he saw the wagons sent by 


osep 
5. The brotherly union of Jacob and Esau at the 
burial of Isaac, a beautiful token of and re- 
conciliation at his end. [‘‘Esau and Jacob having 
shaken hands over the corpse of their father, their 
paths diverge to meet no more.” Delitzsch.—A. G.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal paragraphs. Isaac’s long and pa- 
tient waiting for Jacob’s return home, during the 
night of his blindness.—Light at the evening-time.— 
Isaac and Simeon (Luke ii.).—KEsau and Jacob, or 
the reconciling, peace-making efficacy of death and 


the grave.—Srarxz: Ver. 22. (The Jewish Rabbis 
make this a small crime, and say Reuben overthrew 
the bed, when he saw that, after Rachel’s death, it 
was not borne into his mother Leah’s tent, but ints 
that of Bilhah; because he inferred that Jacob 
loved Bilhah more than Leah).—Osianpxa: In the 
true Charch also there arise at times great scandals. — 
Grriaca: Comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 22. Carwxr Hand- 
buch: Isaac reached the greatest age among the 
three patriarchs.—Scurépgr: Bilhah proved unfaith- 
ful; Reuben committed incest—Jacob’s painful si- 
lence.—When he departed, nothing; when he re- 
turned, all (Drechsler).—Details as to the number 
twelve, also in regard to Jacob—[Worpsworra: 
The record of these sins in the history is an evidence 
of the veracity of the historian. If it had beens 
human composition, designed to do honor to the He- 
rabid nation, reranried am waa have said little of 
ese flagrant iniquities imeon, Levi, Dinah, and 
Reuben.—A. G.] eens 


NINTH SECTION. 


Eeaw's Family Record and the Horites. 
— 


Cuarrmer XXXVI. 1-48. 


1,2 | Now these are the generations of Esau [hairy, rough], who ts Edom [rea]. Esan 


took his wives of the daughters of Canaan; Ad 


ornament, grace] the daughter of Elon 


[cak-grove, oak, strength] the Hittite, and Aholibamah [tent of the sacred height] the daughter 


of Anah [answering] the daughter of Zibeon [Geeenius: colored; Furst: wild, robber] the Hivite; 
And Bashemath [pleasant fragrance] Ishmael’s daughter, sister of Nebajoth [lofty place]. 
And Adah bare to Esau, Eliphaz [strength of God]; and Bashemath bare Reuel [friend of 
God]; And Aholibamah bare Jeush jor Jebus, gatherer], and Jaalam [First: mountain-cltmber], 
and Korah’ [smooth]: these are the sons of Esau, which were born unto him in the 
land of Canaan. And Esau took his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, and all the 
pare of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his substance which he 

d got in the land of Canaan; and went into the country from the face of his brother 


o> On ihm Go 


7 Jacob. For their riches were more than that they might dwell together: and the land’ 
8 wherein they were strangers could not bear them, because of their cattle. Thus dwelt 
Esau in mount Seir [rough, wild mountain-region] ; Esau ts Edom. 
9 And these are the generations of Esau the father of the Edomites, in mount Seir: 
0 These are the names of Esau’s sons; Eliphaz the son of Adah the wife of Esau; 
1 Reuel the son of Bashemath the wife of Esau. And the sons of Eliphaz were, Teman 
i side, eouthlander |, Omar [ Gesenius : eloquent ; First : mountain-dweller }, Zepho [watch ], and 
atam [Gesenlus: puny, thin; First: burnt, dry valley] and Kenag [hunting]. And Timna [restraint] 
was concubine to Eliphaz, Esau’s son; and she bare to Eliphaz, Amalek’: these were 
13 the sons of Adah, Esau’s wife. And these are the sons of Reuel; Nahath [going down, 
evening], and Zerah [rising, morning], Shammah [wasting; First: report, call], and Mizzah 
Gesenius : fear; First: perhaps joy, rejoicing]: these were the sons of Bashemath, Esau’s wife. 
14 And these were the sons of Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah, the daughter of 
Zibeon, Esau’s wife: and she bare to Esau, Jeush, and Jaalam, and Korah. 
15 These were dukes [princes, heads of families, chiefs] of the sons of Esau: the sons of Eli- 
phaz, the first-born son of Esau; duke Teman, duke Omar, duke Zepho, duke Kenas, 
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16 Duke Korah, duke Gatam, and duke Amalek: these are the dukes that came of 
Eliphag, in the land of Edom: these were the sons Corea Ui Adah. 

17 And these are the sons of Reuel, Esau’s son; duke Nahath, duke Zerah, duke 
Shammah, duke Mizzah: these are the dukes that came of Reuel, in the land of Edom: 
these are the sons [grandsons] of Bashemath, Esau’s wife. 

18 And these are the sons of Aholibamah, Esau’s wife; duke Jeush, duke Jaalam, duke 
Korah: these were the dukes that came of Aholibamah the daughter of Anah, Esau’s 

19 wife. These are the sons of Esau 2 ts [prince of ] Edom) and these are their dukes. 

20 These are the sons of Seir the Horite |cave-dweller, trogiodyte], who inhabited [primitive 
dweller?] the land; Lotan [=covering, veiled], and Shobal [traveller, wanderer], and Zibeon, 

21 and Anah, And Dishon Leese and Ezer [Gesenius: store; Farst: connection], and Dishan‘ 

eame as Dishon|: these are the dukes of the Horites, the children of Seir in the land of 

22 Edom. And the children of Lotan were Hori [troglodytes], and Heman [Geeenius: destruo- 

23 tion; First: commotion]: and Lotan’s sister was Timna. And the children of Shobal were 
these; Alvan [Gesenius: unjust; Farst: lofty], and Manahath [ret] and Ebal [Faorst: bala 

24 mountain], Shepho Niet desert], and Onam [strong, robust]. And these are the children of 
Zibeon; both Ajah [screamer, hawk], and Anah [einger, answerer]: this was that Anah that 
found the mules [hot springs] in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father. 

25 And the children of Anah were these: Dishon, and Aholibamah the daughter of Anah. 

26 And these are the children of Dishon; Hemdan [pleasent], and Eshban [Gosenius: insight ; 
Furst: thoughtfal hero], and Ithran [superior = Jethro and Jithron|, and Cheran [Geeenius: harp; 

27 Forst: companion]. The children of Ezer are these; Bilhan [— Bithah; Gosenius: modest; - 

28 Furst: tender], and Zaavan [Farst: unquiet, troubled], and Akan [twisting]. The children of 

29 Dishan are these; Uz [ sandman, or woodman], and Aran [Gesenius: mightier |. These are 
the dukes that came of the Horites; duke Lotan, duke Shobal, duke Zibeon, duke Anah, 

30 Duke Dishon, duke Ezer, duke Dishan: these are the dukes that came of Hori, among 
their dukes® in the land of Seir. : 

31 And these are the kings that reigned in the Jand of Edom, before there reigned any 

32 king over the children of Israel. And Bela [comp. ch. xiv.2] the son of Beor [Gesenius: 
torch, lamp; First: shepherd] reigned in Edom: and the name of his city was Dinhabah 

33 [Gesenius, First : place of plunder (7 Fehmgericht) }. And Bela died, and Jobab [shout, howl, i. e., 

34 desert] the son of Zerah of Bozrah [fold, fort] reigned in his stead. And Jobab died, and 

35 Husham [= Hushai; rapid, haste] of the land of Temani reigned in his stead. And Husham 
died, and Hadad [prince ; strong, violent } the son of Bedad [ separate, the lonely J, (who smote 
Midian in the field of Moab), reigned in his stead: and the name of his city was Avith 


36 | Gesenius: ruins; First: tent-village|, And Hadad died, and Samlah [covering of Masrekah 
37 |avincyard] reigned in his stead. And Samlah died, and Saul [asked, wished] of Rehoboth 
38 | wide, room| by the river reigned in his stead. And Saul died, and Baal-hanan [gracious 


39 tora] the son of Achbor [= Achber, mouse] reigned in his stead. And Baal-hanan the son 
of Achbor died, and Hadar [grace, honor] reigned in his stead: and the name of his city 
was Pau [Geesenius: bloating; First: yawning deep}; and his wife’s name was Mehetabel 

God-benefiting], the daughter of Matred [pushing], the daughter of Mezahab [water of gola]. 

40 And these ave the names of the dukes that came of Esau, according to their families, 
after their places, by their names; duke Timnah, duke Alvah [Gesenius: unrighteousness ; 

4] Forst: height, exaltation |, duke Jetheth [Geeenius: nail; First: subjugation]. Duke Aholibamah, 
duke Elah | Farst : oak strong, and hard}, uke Pinon f= Punon; Gesenius: darknoss; First: a mine]. 

42,43 Duke Kenaz, duke Teman, duke Mibzar [fortress, strong city]. Duke Magdiel [Farst: 
glory of God; Gesenius: prince of God], duke Iram Pon city region]: these be the dukes of 
Edom, according to their habitations, in the land of their possession : he zs Esau,’ the 
father of the Edomites. 


1 Ver. 5.—Murphy gives these names the signification of haste, hiding, ice.—A. G. 
fi Ver. 7.—Of their sojournings.—A. G.] ; 
(3? Ver. 12.—From peo CS, a nation of head-breakers, spoilers? Lange. Laboring, licking up; Murphy: which 
seems the better derivation.—A. G.] 
(* Ver. 21.—Murphy: threshing.—A. G.] 
ti Ver. 30.—Which were to them for tribe-princes (and tribe names).—A. G.] 
© Ver. ae Fehmgericht was the secret criminal court in Westphalia, somewhat akin to our vigilance oom< 


(? Ver. 43.—Lit., This is Esau = the father of Edom, the founder of the Edomites, with their kings and princes, 
closes this Section, and at the same time prepares us for what follows.—A. G.] 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 
A. It is in fall accordance with the mode of 


lon to the genealogical tree, auould be preserved 
in seeidpr ihe penols of God (see p. 495). 
B. The toledoth of the Edomites is recorded in a 
series of genealogies: 1. The point of depar- 
ture: Esau’s wives and children, and his settlement 
upon the mountains of Seir (vers. 1-8); 2. Esau’s 
sons and grandsons viewed as tribe-fathers (vers. 9- 
14); 8. the tribe-chiefs or princes of the house of 
Egau (vers. 15-19); 4. the genealogy of the abori- 
gines of the land, the Horites, with whom the Edom- 
ites, a8 conquerors, are mingled (vers, 20-80); 5. 
the kings of the land of Edom (vers. 31-89) ; 6. the 
ruling princes, i. e., the heads of provinces, or rather 
the seats of chieftains, enduring thro ut the 
reigns of the kings of Edom (vers. 40-48).—C. It is 
clear that these tables do not form any one peculiar 
chronological succession. The tables, number three of 
the Edomitic princes, and four, of the Horite 

form a parallel; in point of time, indeed, the line 
of Horite princes must be ed as the older line. 
So, also, table number five of the kings of Edom, is 
parallel with number six of the provincial princes 
or councillors of Edom. There are, therefore, but 
three fundamental divisions: 1. The sons and - 
sons of Edom; 2. the old and new princes of Edom ; 
3. the kingdom of Edom viewed as to its kings and 
as to its provincial rulers (or dukedoms).—In Deut. 
ii. 12, 22, the Edomites appear to have destroyed the 
Horites, as the aboriginal dwellers in Seir. But this 
must be understood in the sense of a warlike subju- 
gation, which resulted partly in their absorption, 
partly and mainly in placing the original dwellers in 
the land in a state of bondage, and that wretched 
condition in which they are probably described in 
the book of Job (Job xvi. 11; xvii. 6; xxiv. 7; 
xxx. 1; see ae : ide oe refers these 
tables, as generally e complet genealogical 
tables in Genesis, to the Elohist, But this only i 

established, that the genealogical tables are, in 
very nature, in great part Elohistic. 


eir 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Esau’s wives and children, and his settlement v 
the mountains of Seir (vers. 1-8)—Of Esau, that 
is Edom (ch. xxv. 80).—In ch. xxvi. 84 the two 
first wives of Esau are called Judith, the daughter 
of Beeri the Hittite, and Bashemath, the daughter 
of Elon the Hittite. In ch. xxviii. 9 the third wife 
bears the name of Mahalath, the hter of Ish- 
mael, Here the daughter of Elon the Hittite is 
called Adah, and in the place of Judith, the daugh- 
ter of Beeri the Hittite, we have Aholibamah, the 
daughter of Anah, the granddaughter of Zibeon the 
Hivite. But while the daughter of Elon is named 
Bashemath above, here the daughter of Ishmael 
bears that name. It is perfectly arbitrary when 
Knobel and others identify the Zibeon of ver. 2 with 
the Zibeon of ver. 21, and then, instead of the addi- 
tion, the Hivite, read the Horite. But Knobel re- 
marks correctly: “The different accounts re of 
which he ascribes to the Elobist) agree in this: a. 
That Esau had three wives; b. that one of them is 


is | would probably cover 


called Bashemath ; c. that the third was a denghte 
of Ishmael and sister to Nebajoth.” Keil 
the differences upon the assumption that Moses used 
genealogical records of Esau’s family and descend. 
ants, and left them unaltered. The statement, hov- 
ever, presents no irreconcilable contradiction, but is 
ed oy the custom of the ancient orientak, 
which is still in use among the Arabians, by which 
men often received surnames from some im 
or remarkable event of life (as, e. g. Esau the sur- 
name Edom, cb. xxv. 80), which gradually became 
proper names, and by which women at their marriage 
generally assumed new first names ( . HExcsrms- 
BERG’'s Beitrdge, iii. pp. 273-802). We remark only 
that Judith takes the name Aholibamah, her father 
Beeri (for the conjecture of ios earl + which will 
scarcely stand the test, in our judgment, see Kru, p. 
282) the name Anah, while the general popular name 
Hittites=Canaanites becomes specific in the name 
Hivite. But now the names Aholibamah and Anab 
appear to be symbolic and religious names. Bashe 
math, the daughter of sang, arte bears the name 
Adah, while, on the contrary, Mahalath, the daughter 
of Ishmael, is now called Bashemath. This may be 
explained upon the supposition that Esau, whose 
enta were t with sweet odors, distr 
guished Judith [Mahalath ?—A. G.], whom he mar- 
ried twenty years later than his other wives, as his 
favorite wife by the name Bashemath, the fragrant, 
while as a compensation he called his former Bashe- 
math, Adah, or ornament. If Beeri was a pric, 
the name Ansh (hearing, answering), would be ap- 
propriate to him, as also Aholibamah, tent of height, 
holy tabernacle, would be to his daughter. For the 
different attempts at reconciling these differences, 
see KnoseL, p. 278. The impossibility of solving 
these difficulties is emphasized and supported bys 
collection of examples, which certainly shows that 
there were different traditions according to different 
points of view, in full accord with the living nature 
and character of biblical relations. [These tables 
carry the genealogy of the descendants of Kean 
down to the period at which the Pentateuch closes, 
since the last of the eight kings, whose united reigns 
s length of time, of whom 
it is not said that he died, was probably still upon 
the throne at the time of Moses, and was the king 
of Edom to whom Moses applied for leave to pass 
through the land. The statement, though vey 
brief, is arranged with the utmost precision. We 
have first the introductory statement in regard to 
Esau and his wives, and his settlement at Seir; then 
the genealogy of his sons and grandsons born 2 
Seir, in distinction from those born in Canaan; then 
of the vee of Edom; then by an easy and 
natural transition the genealogy of the Horite princes 
and tribes who were absorbed by the Edomitic tribes; 
then of the kings of Edom ; and lastly of the places 
or chief seats of these tribal princes, after ther 
families, by their names. It is not surprising that 
there should be inquiries suggested here, which can- 
not be answered, or that there should be missing 
links in the historical statement. ss orang dis- 
crepancies, however, involve no contradiction. As 
to the wives of pap the different accounts may be 
reconciled in either of two ways. We may suppoe 
with some (Murphy, Jacobus) that Judith, during the 
l period between her marriage and the remo 
of Esau to Seir, had died, without leaving male iss08, 
and that Aholibamah here recorded is the fourth 
wife of Keau in the order of time, although in this 
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table classed with the ter of Elon, because she 
was a Canaanitess also. e mere of names 
in the females occasions little difficulty, since it is so 
commen for persons to have two names, and since 
the first name of the female was so frequently 
changed at marriage. This seems a natural supposi- 
tion, and will meet the necessities of the case. We 
may, however, suppose, as Hengstenberg suggests 
(see also Kurtz, Keil, Baumgarten), that the names 
Beeri and Anah designate the same person. In the 
24th verse we meet with an Anah who is thus de- 
ecribed : ‘“‘ This was that Anah that found the warm 
springs Ny V. mules) in the wilderness, as he fed the 
asses of Zibeon his father.” The identity in the 
name of the father, Zibeon, leads to the identifying 
of Ansh and Beeri. This is confirmed by the signifi- 
eance of the name Beeri, man of the wells, which 
would seem to refer to some such remarkable event 
in the desert. He would probably be known by this 
name, Beeri, among his associates, but in the gene- 
he appears with his own proper name, Anah. 
That he is in one place called a Hittite, in another.a 
Hivite, in another still a Horite, may be easily ex- 
plained on the theory that the Hittite defines the race, 
the Hivite the specific tribe, and the Horite describes 
him with reference to his abode. The theory of 
H berg is certainly ingenious, meets essentially 
the difficulties in the case, and may well be held 
until a better is suggested. See GSTENBERG’S 
Beitrige, vol. iii. pp. 278-802 ; Keil, Kurtz, Baum- 
garten, in loc.—A. G.]—And Adah bare.—See the 
names of the sons of Esau, 1 Ohron.i. 85. [The 
difference between the catalogue there and here is 
due to the change in the Hebrew from one weak let- 
ter to another.—A. G.]—Into the country, from 
the face of his er.—The conjecture that the 
word Seir has been left out after the word land or 
country, is superfluous [and hence unjustifiable.— 
A. G.], if we understand the words ‘' away from his 
brother” as a qualifying adjective or phrase. He 
sought a country in which he should not meet with 
his brother. e final emigration of Esau to Seir 
after the death of his father does not exclude the 
preliminary migration thither (xxxii. 3); neither does 
the motive for the earlier removal, the securing of a 
wide domain for hunting, and over which he might 
rule, exclude the motive for the later, in the fact 
that the flocks of the two brothers had grown 80 
that they could not dwell together. We may 
well conclude, however, from the last statement, that 
Esau had at least inherited a large part of the herds 
of Isaac, although Keil assumes the contrary. 
Second Section. Heau's sons and grandsons as 
the ancestors of tribes (vera. 9-14; comp. 1 Chron. i. 
26, 37).—To Mount Seir.—The mountain-range 
between the Dead Sea and the Ailanitic Gulf. The 
northern part was called Gebalene, and the southern 
Ee Sherah (see Kutz, p. 288; Winer’s Real Wiirter- 
buch [Kitto, new edition, Smith, Murphy.—A. G.], 
and the Geographies of the Bible). ‘“ While the sons 
of Aholibamah beeame directly heads of tribes, it 
was only the grandsons of the other two wives, each 
of whom bare only one son, who attained this dis- 
tinction. There were thus thirteen heads of tribes, 
or, if we exclude Amalek, who was born of the con- 
cubine Timnah, twelve, as with the Nahorites, Ish- 
maelites, and Israelites.” Knobel. [It is probable, 
as Hengsten has shown, that this Amalek was 
the ancestor the Amalekites who opposed the 
Israelites in their march through the desert; and 
that thie is what Balaam alludes to when he says that 


® 

Amalek was the first of the nations, not the oldest, 
but the first who made war with tite Israclites after 
they became the covenant people of God. The ref- 
erence to the of the Amalekites, ch. xiv. 7, is 
not in opposition to this, since it is not said in thar 
passage that the Amalekites were slain, but that they 
were slain who occupied the country which after- 
wards belonged to this tribe. It is not probable that 
a people who played so important a part in the his- 
tory of Israel (see Numb. xiii. 29; xiv. 483; Judg. 
vi. 8; vil. 12; xii. 15; 1 Sam. xiv. 48; xv. 2 ff.; 
xxvii. 8; 2 Sam. viii. 12) should have been without 
their genealogy in the book of Genesis. Amalek 
probably separated himself early from his brethren, 
pone from the fact of his birth not being strictly 
egitimate, and grew into an independent people, who 
seem to have had their main position at Kadesh, in 
the mountains south of Judah, but spread themselves 
throughout the desert and even into Canaan. See 
Henastenserc : Beitrdge, vol. iii. p. 8302 fL_—A. G.] 
There were three divisions from the three wives.— 
The sons of Bliphaz.—For the ethnographic im- 
portance of these names, compare Knobel and the 
Bible Dictionaries. Amalek, see above.—-These 
are the sons of Adah.—Since Timnah was a con- 
cubine, it is assumed that Adah had adopted her. 

Third Section. The Hdomitic tribe-princes (vers. 
15-19). “mo Hsdx, probably from Tbe or ppb = 
ninety, families, heads of families, is the peculiar 
title of Edomitic and Horitic phylarchs, only once, 
Zech, ix. 7, xii. 5, applied to Jewish princes or gov- 
ernora. Knobel is entirely wrong when he explains 
these names geographically.” Keil. But they may 
have established themselves geographically within 
more or less fixed limita, e. g. Teman (Edom from 
Teman to Dedan, Ezek. xxv. 13). 

Fourth Section. Genealogy of the Horites (vers. 
20-30; comp. 1 Chron. i. 38-42).—Of Seir.—The 
name of the anccstor of the early inhabitants of 
Seir is identical with the name of the land, as is true 
also with the names Asshur, Aram, Mizraim, Canaan, 
in the genealogical table—The Horites.—"°7N, 
from "4M, hole, cave, cave-man, troglodyte—Who 
inhabited the land—i. e., the earlier inhabitants 
in contrast with the Edomites. The land of the 
Edomites is full of caves (Rosrxson, ‘“ Researches,” 
vol, ii. p. 551 ff.). “The inhabitants of Idumma 
use them for dwellings. Jerome, upon Obadiah, says 
they had dwellings and sheepfolds in caves. This was 
peculiarly true of the aboriginal Horites, who (Job 
xxx. 6) are described by this peculiarity. It is re. 
markable that the description of the wretched man- 
ner of living and evil courses of the Horites, given: 
in the book of Job, are still accurately true to-day 
of the dwellers in the old Edomitic land.” Knobel. 
The Horite table first enumerates seven princes, then 
their sons, among whom the name Anah occupies a 
prominent place (ver. 24), who is said in Luther's 
version [also in the ish.—A. G.], following the 
error of the Talmud, “to have found the mules in 
the wilderness.” He discovered rather in the desert 
6°n°'1, warm springs (Vulgate), which may refer 
to the warm sulphur springs of Calirrhoe, in Wady 
Zerka Maein, or to those in Wady El Absa, south- 
east of the Dead Sea, or to those in Wady Hamad 
between Kerek and the Dead Sea. For further de. 
tails see Knobel and Keil, the latter of whom re- 
marks that the notice of his feeding the asses may 
indicate that these animals led to the discovery of 
the springs, p. 225, note. Besides the sons, there 
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are two daughters named in this genealogical table, 
Thimnah and Aholibamak. “ Thi may per- 
haps be the same person with the concubine of Eli- 
phaz, ver. 12. Aholibamah is, however, not the 
same with the wife of Esau.” Keil. There may 
have been, also, more than one person of the name 
of Thimnah. For the differences between this cata- 
logue and that in 1 Chron., comp. Kari, p. 284. 
[These diversities are mainly those which arise from 
the substituting one weak letter for another.—A. G. ] 
The princes are still named once more, as they gave 
their names to tribes or districts. Knobel attempts 
to explain these names as if they were geographical 
and not personal, which Keil should not s0 strongly 
have opposed. [Keil shows, however, how vain and 
groundless this attempt is, by the fact that the son 
of Zibeon discovered the warm springs, which proves 
# course that this is a table of the names of 
eons, and not of tribes or their localities.—A. a 
Fifth Section. The kings of the land of 
(vers. 31-39; comp. 1 Chron. i, 48-50). Out of the 
original discordant or opposing Edomite and Horite 
aap there sprang one united dom, the Edom- 
tic element being undoubtedly the ominant. 
From the statement here made, it is that the 
kings were not hereditary kings; in no case does the 
son succeed to the father’s throne. Still lees are we 
to suppose, with Keil, Hengstenberg [also Murphy, 
Jacobus, and others.—A. h that it was a well- 
ordered elective monarchy, with chosen kings, since 
in that case, at least, some of the sons would have 
succeeded their fathers. (Knobel wavers between 
the assumption of elections and usurpations.) It is 
rather in accordance with the Edomitic character 
(see the blessing of Isaac), that s circle of usurpa- 
tions should arise out of the turbulent transition 
state; dark counterparts of the way and manner in 
which the judges in Israel wrought together or fol- 
lowed one another at the calling of God. Thus Bela, 
of Dinhaba, city of plunder, as devourer (as despotic 
Balaam), might well begin the series, And the name 
of Jobab, one who with the howling of the desert 
breaks forth from his fastness, confirms the mode of 
the kingdom as already intimated. Husham seems 
to have gained his power and aie by surp 
Hadad by violence, and Samlah by political arts 
fraud. With Saul, therefore, we first meet with one 
who was desired and chosen, and the remark that he 
was succeeded by Baal-hanan, gracious lord, and he 
by Hadar, rich in power, whose wife beara a truly 
pious name, justifies the conjecture that the she 
uncultivated forms of violence and cunning gra y 
ve place to the more noble forms, Of this eighth 
ng of the Edomites, it is not aaid here that he died. 
The table closes, therefore, with the time of Hadar. 
Keil justly assumes that the tribe-princes or phylarchs 
(who, indeed, as persons, did not follow each other, 
but were cotemporary, and as hereditary dignities 
located and fixed themselves phically) existed 
as cotemporaries with the kings (with r to Ex. 
xv. 15, comp. Numb, xx. 14 ap ‘“While Moses 
treats with the king of Edom with reference to a 
passage through his land, in the song of Moses it is 
he tribe-princes who are filled with fear at the 
niraculous passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea (comp. Exek. xxxii. 29). We may urge further 
that the account of the seats of these phylarchs, 
vers, 40-48, follows after the catal of the 
kings.” Keil_—Before there any king 
over the children of Israe].—It has been inferred 
from this statement, that Genesis, or the part of 


Genesis lying before us here, was not unti, 
the time of the kings in Israel. i replies te 
this, that the narrator might have inserted this clause 
from the int of the 
xvii. 1 and ch. xxxv. 11. 
have expected another mode of expression. But 
how obvious it is to suppose that this is ap 
interpolation by a later writer! [‘‘The phrase does 
not imply that monarchy began in Israel immediately 
after those kings; nor does it imply that monarchy 
had in Israel at the time of the writer; as 
Isaac's saying ‘that my soul may bless thee before | 
die,’ does not imply that he was dead at the time of 
his saying so. It simply implies that Israel was ex- 
 Pisharagte hat as Isaac was expected to die” 
urphy. The sentence is in its place, and the sup- 
position of any interpolation is needless and there- 
fore unwarrantable.—A. G.] But, carefully consid- 
ered, this table pointe beck to a very remote time of 
the Edomitic kingdom. Leaving out of view the 
fact, that usurpations follow each other far more 
rapidly than hereditary sovereigns, we must ob- 
serve that no one of these kings ever appears else- 
where, or is in any way involved in the Israclitish 
history. Some have, indeed, su that Hadad, 
the son of Bedad, ver. 35, is identical with the Edom- 
ite king who rebelled against Solomon (1 Kings xi. 
14), yet the various distinctions of the two differ 
real (see Kriz, p. 236). Hengstenberg, with 
much stronger force, concludes, from the fact that he 
is said to have smitten Midian in the field of Moab, 
that he must have been nearly a contemporary with 
Moses, since at the time of Gideon the Micanites 
disappear from the history.—Bela the son of Beor. 
—It is merely an accidental coincidence, that Balsam 
also, whose name is related to Bela, is a son of Beor, 
although even Jewish expositors have here thought 
of Balaam (see Knosrt, p. 286).—Of Bozrah.—<Aa 
important city of the Edomites (Is. xxxiv. 6 and 
other passages). Knobel thinks that the name has 
been preserved in the village Busaireh [see Rost- 
son: ‘ Researches,” vol ii. p. 511 fL—A. G.}. For 
Masrekah and Rehoboth, see Knobel. [Keil holds 
that the allusion to the river determines the locality 
to be on the Euphrates; probably it is the Errachabi 
or Rachabeh on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras.—A. G.] We prefer, however, to seek it 
at some small nahar, river, in Edom.—Hadar, ! 
Chron. i. 60, erroneously Hadad.—Bfezahab.— 
Regarded by Knobel as masculine, by Keil as fem 
nine, but the former is more probable. [Keil makes 
Matred the mother of his wife, and Merzahab ber 
mother. Murphy regards both as masculine noupé. 
There is no general rule, other than usage, to deter 
mine the gender of many Hebrew names, and the 
usage is not uniform. See Grexn’s ‘“ Grammer,” 
§ 197.—A. G.] Keil supposes that the last-named 
king, Hadar, is the same one with whom Mose 
treated for a passage through his land. The theory 
that the Pentateuch must be entirely referred to Mo 
ses, probably lies at the basis of this suppomton. 
The critical history of the Bible, however, cannot 
depend upon such conjectures. If we take into 20 
count the strong desire in the Edomitic race for do 
minion, we may well conjecture that the first usurpe 
tion began soon after the death of Esau’s grandsons 
“If now,” Keil remarks, ‘“‘we place their death 
about two hundred and fifty years before the exodus 
of Israel from Egypt, there would be a period of 
two hundred and ninety years before the arrival of 
Israel at the borders of Edom (Numb. xx. 14); # 
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for the reigns of the eight kings, 
Laskey igre ingdom arose first after the death of 
the phylarchs mentioned in vers. 15-18.” We ma 
the beginnitg of Hadar’s reign, and hence, perhape, 
the ing of 5 and hence, per 
we havea oss detailed account of his family. We 
should thus only have to divide the two hundred and 
ninety years between the seven kings. An average 
.of forty years is certainly, however, a very long pe- 
riod to assign to a circle of such despotic soverei 
[If, however, the kings with the dukes, 
and were elective, chosen probably by these dukes 
or phylarchs, and began soon after the death of Esau, 
we should have a longer average. The length of 
human life at that period would justify the assump- 
tion of these longer reigns; if there is good reason 
to believe, as there seems to be, that their reigns 
were peaceful, and not violent usurpations. 
these calculations, however, depend upon the length 
of the period of the bondage.—A. G. 

Sixth Section. The tribe-princes, or 
the seats of their power, in Edom (vers. 40-43 ; comp. 
1 Chron. i. 51-64), It is plain that we have here 
the geographical position of the original personal 
tribe-princes, recorded under the poli provincial 
tribe-names, i. e., we have the yeti 25 pol and 
geographical divisions of the kingdom of Edom ; and 
Keil justly rejects the assertion of Bertheau, that 
there follows here 9 second catalogue of the Edomitic 
princes, who perhaps, after the death of Hadar, 
*‘ reatored the old tribal peg clstes the heredi- 
tary aristocracy.” —After th es, according 
to their families, their names.—aAfter the 
names, i. e., which their families and places had 
formed for themselves. Hence many, perhaps the 
most, of the old names of princes have passed over 
into new names of tribes and localities. —1. Thim- 
nah=Amalek (see vers. 12, 16, and 22).—2. Al- 
wah.—Here the Horitic name Alwan, ver. 28, ap- 

to have forced its way th the Edomite 
dominion. — 3. Jetheth—4. Ah Per- 
hape the district of the sons of Aholibamah, ver. 2. 
Keil is inclined to refer it to the Horite Aholibamah, 
ver, 25.—5. Ellah.—Reminds us of Elon, ver. 2, 
and of Eliphaz his grandson and Esau’s son, whose 
sons, Omar, Zepho, and Gatam (ver. 11), may per- 
hape have gone up into the district of Kenaz.—6. 
Pinon.—7. Kenas.—Points back to Kenas, the son 
of Eliphaz, ver. 11.—8. Theman.—This was the 
name of the first son of Eliphas, ver. 11.—9. Mib- 
zar.—(ioes back, perhaps through Bozra, to a tribe- 
prince. The signification of Zepho, ver. 11, is analo- 
gous.—10. Miagdiel.—Is perhaps connected with 
Manahath, ver. 28.—11. Iram.—‘ my is the sea- 
point Aila. 453°p is the same with Phunon, a camp- 
ing place of the Israelites (Numb. xxxiii. 43 f.), 
ebrated for its mines, to which many Christians 
were sent by Diocletian, situated between Petra 
and Zoar, northeasterly from Wady Musa (Ritter, 
xiv. p.125 ff). jo°R, the capital, 22°NN pus, 
ver. 84.” Keil. Mibzar might be referred to Petra, 
Knobel thinks, since it is a stronghold, but that place 
is usually called Selah_— He is u.—The conclu- 
sion of the narrative is entirely in accordance with 
the Hebrew conception of the personal character 
and relations of history. Esau is actually ‘the 
father” and not merely the founder of Edom, as 
he lives on in his toledoth. This close of the 
toledoth of Esau points forward to the toledoth of 
Jacob. : 
37 
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1. The sacred history hangs up in the treasure- 
house of the Old Testament the tables of the tole- 
doth of Esau, not merely because he too received a 
blessing from God, and had the promise of a blessing 
(Keil), but more especially because he now breaks 
the band of the theocracy, and passes out of view, 
just as it had done with the tables of the nations, and all 
the genealogical tables. God, indeed, per- 
mits the heathen to go their own way (Acts xiv. 16; 
Pa. lxxxi. 13), but ia mindful of all his children (Acta 
xv. 14 f.; xvii. 26), even those who are in the king- 
dom of the dead [but in a different sense, surely. 
—A. G.] (Luke xx. 88; 1 Peter iv. 6), and henoe 
the people of God, too, preserve their memory in 
ope. 

2. We may suppose that Edom at first preserved 
the patriarchal religion, although in a more external 
form. Its — to the tribe of Judah, if it made 
any proper use of it, was a permanent blessing. The 
idolatry of Edom is not referred to frequently even in 
later history. The only allusions are 1 Kings xi.1; 
ix. 8; 2 Chron. xxv. 14. From these intimations we 
may infer that Edom declined, to a certain extent, 
into heathen, religious darknees, but much more in- 
to moral depravity (see Ex. xv. 15, and other pab- 
sages). The people of Israel are frequently remind- 
ed, however, in the earlier history, to spare Esau’s 

ple, and treat them as brethren (Deut. ii. 4, 5; xxiii. 

, 8). It may be remarked, by the way, that these 
show the early age of Deuteronomy, since 
om stands in other relations at a later period. The 
refined theocratic recollection in Edom, avails so far 
as to even awaken and cherish its jealousy of Israel. 
And in this respect Edom stands in the relation of 
an envious, malicious, and false brother of Israel, 
and becomes a type of Antichrist (Obadiah). Thia, 
however, does not exclude the promise of salvation 
for the historic Edom, in its individual members 
(Isai. xi. 14; Jer. xlix. 17 ff.). We do not read of 
any special conversion of Edom to Christianity, per- 
haps (see, however, Mark iii. 8), because the violent 
conversion of Edom to the Jewish faith, under John 
Hyrcanus, had first occurred, by which Edom was par- 
tially merged into the Jews, and partially amalga. 
mated with the Bedouin Arabs. To return back to 
Jacob, or to fall away to Ishmael, was the only alter- 
native open to Edom. 

8. In the Herodian hter of the children at 
Bethlehem, however, the old thought of Esau, to kill 
his brother Jacob, becomes actual in the assault upon 
the life of Jesus. 

4. The history of the Edomites falls at last into 
the history of the Herods. For this history, as for 
that of Edom, we may refer to the Bible Dictionaries, 
the sources of religious history (Josephus, and 
others), and books of travels. [Rosinson, “ Re- 
searches,” vol. ii. p. 551 f.—A. G. 

5. The table here is composed of several tablee 
which portray, vividly and naturally, the origin of 
a kingdom: 1. The period of the tribe-chiefs; 2. 
the period of the peculiar permanent tribe-princes; 
8. the period of the formation of the kingdom, and 
its continued existence upon the basis of permanent 
tribe principalities or dukedoms. 

6. The subjugation of the Horites (whom we are 
not to regard as savages, merely because they dwelt 
in caves) by the Edomites, and the fusion of both 
people under an Edomitic kingdom, represents to ua 
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vividly the process of the formation of a people, as 
in a precisely similar way it has occurred a hundred 
times in the history of the world. In sacred history 
we may refer here especially to the rise of the Sa- 
maritans, and in later history, to the formation of 
the Roman le. The Franks overcame the Gaals 
as the Edomites the Horites, although ender different 
moulding relations. This great fi process is now 
bury dea under our very eyes in North 
historical growths of a people are the sub- 
ject of a special divine providence (Acts xvii. 26). 
7. We are here reminded again of the p 
nal view of all the relations of life in the sacred 
iptures. ti teda: Tut bea he lives cul 
it is said again; This is Esau. He lives 
Phe Ge es tn tis @.e pools teaipe eran the 
Horitic element with his own image. 
by Ansah, 


8. The discovery of the warm springs 
is an example of human discoveries in their accidental 
Words- 


: seed is of slow growth. It is 
like the grain of mustard-seed (Matt. xiii. 8 , The 


the 


But 
while the 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL,. 


Meditations upon this chapter must be connected 
with the general declarations as to Esau, e. g., with 
Isaac’s blessing Se him, with the prophetic pas- 
sages to Esau, with the history of the Herods, 
with Acts ay 26, or ifvatincets New Sagi 
passages.—The fulfilling of the blessing upon u. 
—Esau’s development.—The ancient and modern 
Edom.—How Israel even in later days regarded the 
fraternal relation of Edom as sacred. 

‘Sragge: This narrative of Esau has, doubtless, its 


important uses, partly as it shows how richly God | raeli 
fulfils his promises (ch. xxv. 28 ; xxvii. 89, 40), partly | test, 


as it sets before the descendants of Jacob, how far 
the boundaries of Esau’s descendants reach, and 
partly as thence the Israelites are earnestly forbidden 
to encroach upon them (Deut. ii. 4, 5), except in rela- 
tion to the Amalekites (Ex. xvii. 14). Moreover, 
there were many pious men among the descendants 
of Esau, who were in covenant with God. Observe 
how the patriarchal sacrificial service continued for 
a long time am the Edomites, until, after the 
exodus of the tes from Egypt, the church of 
the Edomites gradually declined, etc. (Taken in part 
from Raupacn’s “ Ecclesiastical History.”) Ver. 8. 
These names lead one to think of Job’s friends, (He 
then remarks, that some suppose that Job’s friend 
.Eliphaz descended from this one, while others 

the Eliphaz of Job as still older.) View of the Edo- 
‘mites and of the Amalekites—(Ver. 24. Mules, ac- 
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numerous tribes of Seir. 
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ae retiring nature in the race chosen by 
God.—. ary om 
to have been hereditary (1 


Edomites appears 

xi. 14).—Ver. 48. (Baumgarten:) We may &- 
plain the fact that only eleven names are 
here, while there are fourteen above, upon the 
supposition that some of the seats of power a 
braced more than one princely family. 
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Tux Genesis of the People of Israel in Egypt from the Twelve Branches of Israel, 
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or the History of Joseph and his Brethren. Joseph the Patriarch of the Faith- 
dispensation through Humiliation and Exaltation.—Ca. XXXVII. 1—L. 


FIRST SECTION. 


Jacob’s inconsiderate fondness for Joseph. Joseph's dreams. His brothers’ envy. Joseph sold 
into Egypt. 
a 
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And Jacob dwelt in the land wherein his father was a stranger, in the land of 
Canaan. These are the generations of Jacob. Joseph being seventeen years old, was 
feeding the flock with his brethren; and the lad was with the sons of Bilhah, and with 
the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives: and Joseph brought unto his father their evil 
report. Now ‘erael loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was the son 
of his old age*; and he made him a coat of many colors no beantifal robe, ch. xxvii. 15], 
And when his brethren saw that their father loved him more than all his brethren, they 
hated him, and could not speak eros unto him. And Joseph dreamed a dream, 
and he told it to his brethren: and they hated him yet the more. And he said unto 
them, Hear, I pray you, this dream which I have dreamed: For, behold, we were 
binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright; and, 
behold, your sheaves stood round about, and made obeisance to my sheaf. And his 
brethren said unto him, Shalt thou indeed reign over us? or shalt thou indeed have 
dominion over us? and they hated him yet the more for his dreams, and for his words. 
And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it to his brethren, and said, Behold, I have 
dreamed a dream more; and, behold, the sun and the moon and the eleven stars made 
obeisance unto me. And he told it to his father, and to his brethren; and his father 
rebuked him, and said unto him, What is this dream that thou hast dreamed? Shall I 
and thy mother and thy brethren indeed come to bow down ourselves to thee to the 
earth? And his brethren envied him; but his father observed [kept, preserved] the say- 
13 ing. And his brethren went to feed their father’s flock in Shechem. And Israel said 
unto Joseph, Do not thy brethren feed the flock in Shechem? come, and I will send thee 
unto them. And he said to him, Here am J. And he said to him, Go, I pray thee, 
see whether it be well with thy brethren, and well with the flocks; and bring me word 
again. So he sent him out of the vale of Hebron, and he came to Shechem. Anda 
certain man found him, and, behold, he was wandering in the field: and the man asked 
him, saying, What seekest thou? And he said, I seek my brethren: tell me, I pray 
thee, where they feed their flocks. And the man said, They are departed hence; for I 
heard them say, Let us go to Dothan [the twowells|. And Joseph went after his 
brethren, and found them in Dothan. And when they saw him afar off, even before 
he came near unto them, they conspired against him to slay him. And they said one 
to another, Behold, this dreamer [mas of dreams] cometh. Come now, therefore, and let 
us slay him, and cast him into some pit; and we will say, Some evil beast hath de- 
voured him: and we will see what will become of his dreams, And Reuben heard tt, 
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and he delivered him [sought to deliver] out of their hands; and he said, Let us not kill him. 
22 And Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood, but cast him into this pit that 4s in the 
wilderness, and lay no hand upon him; that he might rid him out of their hands to 
23 deliver him to his father again. And it came to pass, when Joseph was coume unto his 
brethren, that they stripped Joseph out of his coat, hts coat of many colors that was 
24 onhim. And they took him, and cast him into a pit: and the pit was empty, there was 
25 no water init. And they sat down to eat bread: and they lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and, behold, a company of Ishmaelites [a caravan} came from Gilead, with their 
camels bearing spices [tragakanth-gam|, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
26 Egypt. And Judah, said unto his brethren, What profit ss «¢ if we slay our brother, 
27 and conceal his blood? Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our 
hand be upon him; for he «s our brother, and our flesh. And his brethren were content. 
28 Then there passed by Midianites, merchantmen; and they drew and lifted up Joseph 
out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty preces of silver: and they 
29 brought Joseph unto Egypt. And Reuben returned unto the pit; and, behold, Joseph 
30 was not in the pit: and he rent his clothes. And he returned unto his brethren, and 
31 said, The child ¢s not; and I, whither shall I go? And they took Joseph’s coat, and 
32 killed a kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in the blood. And they sent the coat of 
many colors and they brought z¢ to their father; and said, This have we found; know 
33 now whether it be thy son’s coat or no. And he knew it, and said, J¢ 7s my son's coat 
34 an evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob 
rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. 
35 And all his sons, and all his daughters, rose up to comfort him; but he refused to be 
comforted; and he said, For I will go down into the grave [sheol] * unto my son mourt- 
36 ing. Thus his father wept for him. And the Midianites sold him into Egypt, unto 
Potiphar [Septuagint: Hereppis, belonging tothesun}, an officer of Pharaoh’s [king; Lepeins: sx}, 
and captain of the guard. 


(? Ver. 2.—79" ona - LXX., pdyor wornpdy ; Vulgate, more strongly, accusavit fraires suos apud patrem crimine 
pessimo. From 357, an onomatope (dabab—dab—dabdle), denoting a light, oft-repeated sound (‘ap-tap), or motion, like 


G - 
the Arabic Ly), leniler incessit, replavit. In either way the noun M37 would come to mean a rumor whispered, 


creeping round. It does not mean that Joseph made acousations against them, an the Vulgate has it, but that, in boyish 
simplicity, he repeated what he had heard about them. The root 33% occurs only Cant. vii. 10, where Gesenias gives tt 
the sense of lightly flowing, which hardly seems consistent with the radical idea of repetition. The light motion of the 
lips, like one mattering, or faintly attempting to speak in sleep, as our translators have given it, is moro in accordame 
with the nature of the root.—T. L.} 


[? Ver. 8.—E°)>1 42. Bendered, son of his old age, rAvyeros. But, as Maimonides well remarks, this could not 


have been the case with Joseph in a degree much exceeding the relation to the father of Issachar and Zebulon. He 
thinks, therefore, that he was 60 called, not because he was late born, but because he stayed at home, and thus became his 
father’s prineipal stay and support—‘ as is the custom of old men to retain one son, in this manner, whether the youngest 
or not—""2115 MAW “iBT I—that is, be to him ynporpépos or ynpoBooxds, as the Greeks called it.” In this view the 
plural form would be intensive, denoting extreme old age, to which the other places where tho form ococurs would well 
agree, Gen. xxi. 2,7; xliv. 20. After Joseph, Benjamin performed this duty. The Targum of Onkelos scems to hare had 
something of this kind in view, when it rendersit M5 BIDM “AS, Ais wise son—his careful son, who provided for him.—T. L] 

(? Ver. 3.—D7OD rho, coat of many colors,—rather, coat of pieces. The context shows that it was something 
beautiful and luxurious; the other paseage where it occurs, 3 Sam. xili. 18, shows that it may denote a garment fr 
either sex, and the plural form indicates variety of construction or material. The primary sense of the root, DOB, 
is diminution, not diffusion, as Gesenius says (cee MDB). This is inferred from the use of DDN for something small, # 
the end or extremity of anything, and the parallelism of the verb, Ps. xii. 2.—s garment distinguished for small ath 
Hripey or fringes. —T. L.)} aan 

(* Ver. 35.—On the etymology of int see Excursus, p. 585 6qq.—T. L.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS, of Moser, who was educated in all the different 
branches of Egyptian learning, whilst this aga 
1. It is to be noted berg, in the first place, that the | points to Samuel and the schools of the prophets. 
history of Joseph is amplified beyond that of any 2. Knobel regards Joseph's history as having gro™™ 
of the patriarchs hitherto. This is explained by the | out of the original Elohistic text connected with 9 
contact which Joseph’s transportation gives rise to| later revision (p. 288). He supposes, however, © 
between the Hebrew spirit and the Egyptian culture | this case, two halves, which, taken separately, have 
and literature. A trace of this may be found in| nosignificance. That Joseph wassold into Egypt & 
the history of Abraham ; for after Abraham had been | cording to the supposed original text, can only be 
in Egypt, his history becomes more full. With the] explained from the fact mentioned in the supposed 
memorabilia of Joseph connects itself the account| additions, that he had incurred the hatred 
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brethren by reason of his aspiring dreams. Reu- 
ben’s proposition to cast Joseph into the pit, and 
which aimed at his | ehecseegc was not added until 
afterwards, it is said. Even Joseph’s later declara- 
tion: I was stolen from the country of the Hebrews, 
is regarded as making a difference, Delitzsch, too, 
adopts a combination of different elements, without, 
however, recognizing the contradictions raised by 
Knobel (p. 517). He presents, also, as a problem 
difficult of solution, the usage of the divine names in 
this last period of Genesis, In ch. xxxvii. no name 
of God occurs, but in ch. xxxviii. it is Jehovah that 
elays Judah’s sons, as also, in ch. xxxix., it is Jeho 
vah that blesses Joseph in Potiphar’s house, and in 

Dp; a8 recognized by Potiphar himself. Only 
n ver. 9 we find Elohim,—the name Jehovah not 
being here admissible. From ch. xi. onward, the 
name Jehovah disappears. It occurs but once be- 
tween ch. x]. and I., as in ch. xlix. 18, when Jacob 
uses it: ‘“‘I have waited for thy salvation, Jehovah.” 
For different interpretations of this by Keil, Drechs- 
ler, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten, and Delitzsch, see 
De irzscn, p. 515. The three last agree in this, that 
the author of Genesis, in the oft-repeated Elohim, 
wished here to mark more emphatically, by way of 
contrast, the later appearance of the Jehovah- 
period, Exod. iii. 6. This would, indeed, be a very 
artificial way of writing books. The riddle must 
find its solution in actual relations. The simple ex- 
planation is, that in the history of a Joseph, which 
stands entirely upon an Elohistic foundation, this 
name Elohim predominantly occurs. Joseph is the 
Solomon of the patriarchal times. 

3. The generations of Jacob connect themselves 
with those of Esau. Delitzsch justly remarks, p. 
511, that the representation which follows (ch. 
xxxvii. to ch. 1.), was intended to be, not a mere his- 
tory of Joseph, but a history of Jacob in his sons. 
Otherwise Judah’s history, ch. xxxviii., would appear 
as an interpolation. The twelve sons of Jacob con- 
stitute Israel’s new seed. The latter fact, of course, 
has the stronger emphasis. The generations of 
Jacob are the history and successions of his poster- 
ity—that is, his living on in his posterity, just as 
Adam’s tholedoth, Gen. v. 1, represent the history of 
Adam, not personally, but historically, in his descend- 
ants. 


4. Joseph’s history is considered in a triple rela- 
tion: as the history of the genesis of the Israelitish 
people in Egypt; as an example of a special provi- 
dence, such as often brings good out of evil, as ex- 
emplified in the book of Job; and as a type of the 
fundamental law of God im guiding the elect from 
suffering to joy, from humiliation to exaltation—a 
law already indicated in the life of Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, but which, henceforth, develops it- 
self more and more (especially in the history of 
David), to terminate, at last, in the life of Jesus, as 
presenting the very sublimity of the antithesis. Hence 
the appearance, in our history, of individual types 
representing the New-Testament history of Jesus, 
such as the jealousy and hatred of Joseph’s brethren, 
the fact of his being sold, the fulfilment of Joseph’s 
prophetic dreams in the very efforts intended to pre- 
vent his exaltation, the turning of his brothers’ wick- 
ed plot to the salvation of many, even of themselves, 
and of the house of Jacob, the spiritual sentence 
pronounced on the treachery of the brethren, the 
victory of pardoning love, Judab’s suretyship for 
Benjamin, his emulating Joseph in a spirit of re- 
Jeeming resignation, Jacob’s joyful reviving on hear- 


ing of the life and glory of his favorite son, whom 
he had believed to be dead. 

Concerning Israel’s genesis in Egypt, Delitzsch 
temarks : “‘ According to a law of divine providences, 
to be found not only in the Old Testament, but also 
in the New (?), not the land of the promise, but a 
foreign country, is the place where the Church is 
born, and comes to maturity. This foreign country, 
to the Old-Testament Church, is the land of Egypt. 
To go before his people, to prepare a place for them, 
is Joseph’s high vocation. fold into Egypt, he opens 
the way thither to the house of Jacob, and the same 
country where he matures to manhood, where he suf- 
fers in prison, and attains to glory, becomes, to his 
family, the land where it comes to the maturity of a 
nation,—the land of its servitude, and of its re- 
demption. Thus far Joseph’s history is the overture 
of Jacob’s history—a type of the way of the Church ; 
not of Jehovah only, but of Christ in his progress 
from humiliation to exaltation, from subjection to 
freedom, from sufferings to glory.” See Matt. ii. 15 ; 
Hosea xi. 1. Israel’s riches of election and endow- 
ment are to be developed by contact with different 
heathen nations, and especially with Egypt. Just as 
Christianity, the completed revelation of the new 
covenant, developed itself formally for the world, by 
its reciprocal intercourse with a Greco-Romanic 
culture, thus was it also with the faith of the old 
covenant in ita reciprocal intercourse with the old 
Kgyptian world-culture, as shown especially in the 
history of Joseph, Moses, and Solomon who became 
the son-in-law of one of the Pharaohs, More prom- 
inently does this appear, again, in the history of Alex- 
andrian Judaism ; in which, however, the interchange 
of influence with Egypt becomes, at the same time, 
one with that of the whole Orient, and of Greece. 

The key of Joseph's history, as a history of prov- 
idence, is clearly found in the declaration made by 
him ch. xlv. 5-8, and ch. 1. 20. The full explanation, 
however, of its a pro is found in the history 
of Christ as furnishing its perfect fulfilment. Per- 
mission of evil, counteraction and modification 
of evil, frustration of its tendency, its conver- 
sion into good, victory over evil, destruction of evil, 
and reconciliation of the evil themselves,—these are 
the forces of a movement here represented in its 
most concrete and most powerful relations. The 
evil is conspiracy, treachery, and a murderous plot 
against their innocent brother. The conversion of 
itis of the noblest kind. The plot to destroy Jo- 
seph is the occasion of his greatest glorification. 
But as God’s sentence against the trembling con- 
scious sinner is changed into grace, 80 also the tri- 


umph of pardo: love overcoming hatred becomes 
conspicuous as a glorious omen in Joseph’s life. 


“ Jnasmuch,” says Delitasch, “as Israel's history 
is a typical history of Christ, and Christ’s history the 
typical history of the Church, so is Joseph a type of 
Christ himself. What he suffered from his brethren, 
and which God’s decree turned to his own and his 
nation’s salvation, is a type of Christ’s sufferings, 
caused by his people, but which God’s decree turned 
to the salvation of the world, including, finally, the 
salvation of Israel itself.’ Says Pascat (Pensées, ii. 
9, 2): “Jesus Christ is typified in Joseph, the be- 
loved of his father, sent by his father to his brethren, 
the innocent one sold by his brethren for twenty pie- 
ces of silver, and then becoming their Lord, their 
Saviour, the saviour of those who were aliens to 
Israel, the saviour of the world,—all which would 
not have been if they had not cherished the design 
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of destroying him—if they had not sold and rejected 
him. Joseph, the innocent one, in prison with two 
malefactore—Jesus on the cross between two thieves ; 
Joseph predicts favorably to the one, but death to 
the other; Jesus saves the one, whilst he leaves the 
other in condemnation. Thus has the Church ever 
regarded Joseph’s history.” Already is this inti- 
mated in the Gospels. What Pascal here saya, and 
as is also held by the ee ., Prosper Aqui- 
tanus, de Promtssionibus et aedictionibus Dei, is 
but a brief statement of the pious thoughts of all 
believers, in the contemplation of the history. It is 
this which imparts to the wonderful typical light here 
presented its irresistible charm. 

When, however, Joseph is made the exclusive 
centre of our history, and the patriarchal type of 
Christ (Kurtz, ‘History of the Old Testament,” i. 
p. 843), Keil presenta, in opposition, some most im- 
portant considerations. It is, indeed, no ground of 
difference (as presented by him), that Joseph became 
formally naturalized in Egypt; for Christ, too, was 
delivered to the heathen, and died out of the camp. 
Nor does it make any important difference that Jo- 
seph received no special revelations of God at the 
court of Pharaob, as Daniel did at the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar; the gift of interpreting dreams he 
also, like Daniel, referred back to God. Of greater 
importance is the remark that Joseph is nowhere, in 
the Scriptures themselves, presented as a type of 
Christ; yet we must distinguish between verbal 
references and real relations, such as might be indi- 
cated in Zach. xi. 12, and in Christ’s declaration that 
one of his disciples should betray him. There is, 
however, a verbal reference in Stephen’s specch, 
Acts vii. 9. There is no mistaking the fact that the 
Messianic traces in our narrative are shared both 
by Joseph and Judah. Judah appears great and no- 
ble throughout the history of Joseph; the instance, 
however, in which he is willing to sacrifice himself 
to an unlimited servitude for Benjamin, makes him 
of equal dignity with Joseph. So in Abraham’s sac- 
rifice, the Messianic typical is distributed between 
him and Isaac. Joseph’s Blory is preéminently of a 
prophetic kind; the weight of a priestly voluntary 
self-sacrifice inclines more to the side of Judah. 
Benjamin, too, has his Messianic ray ; for it is espe- 
cially on his account that the brethren may appear 
before Joseph in a reconciling light. On Hitier’s 
“‘ Typological Contemplation of Joseph,” see KEIt, 
p. 242. Mrmnerrzpacen, in his ‘Lectures on the 
Christology of the Old Testament” (p. 204), treats 
of the typical significance of Joseph with great ful- 
a It is also sr noted that ever afterwards 

njamin appears theocratically and geographicall 
connected with Judah. . ; 

5. The disposition of Joseph’s history, and the 
settlement of the Israelites in t, as well as its 
relation to the Hyksos of whom Josgpuus speaks 
(conira Apion, i. 14), in an extract from Manetho’s 
history, presents a question of great historical inter- 
est (see DeLitzscn, p. 518). The extract concerning 
the Hyksos has a mythical look. Still darker are 
other things which Josephus gives us from Manetho 
and Cheremon (conira Ap., i. 26, 82). Different 
views: 1) The Hyksos and the Israelites are iden- 
tical; so Manetho, Josephus, Hugo Grotius, Hof- 
mann, Knobel (p. 301), and, in a modified form, 
Seyffarth, Uhlemann. 2) The Hyksos are distinct 


‘from the Israelites; they were another Shemitic 


tribe—Arabians, or Phoenicians; so Cunaeus, Scal- 
iger, etc. This view, says Delitzsch, is now the pre- 


vailing one. So also Ewald, Lepeius, Saalschiits, 
but different combinations. On these sce 


The Shemitic idea, however, is so extended, that 
we cannot always suppose a theocratic element aloog 
with it. The most we can say is, that the Hyksos, 
who, no doubt, were a roving band of conquerors, 
came from Syria, or the countries lying north and 
east beyond Palestine. In the Egyptian tradition, 
their memory seems to have been 80 mingled with 
that of the Israelites, that it would seem almost irr 
possible to separate the historical element from such 
& mixture. Since, however, the Israelitish history 
seems more obscured by that of the Hyksos than 
contradicted, it may be regarded as more probable 
that the latter came latest. The preasere of the 
Israelites upon the Canaanites, from the east, may 
have driven them in part to the south; and the 
weakening of Egypt by the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his army, forty years before, might have favored 
a conquest. The cal adjustment, howerer, 
must be left to itself. For a fuller treatment of 
this subject, see E. Bénwxnr, “ The First Book of the 
Thora” (Halle, 1862); appendix, p. 205, etc. Accorl- 
ing to Lepsius, the appearance of the Hykss m 
Egypt preceded the history of Joseph. At all events, 
this dim tradition bears testimony to the Israclitish 
history in many pelea e. g., that they founded 
Jerusalem in Judea). On the full confirmation of 
Joseph’s history by Greek historians and by Egyp 
tian monuments, compare Dexrrzsca, p. 524, ee; 
Henostenpere, ‘The Pentateuch and Egypt,” Ber- 
lin, 1841. 7 

6. The history of Israel’s settlement in Egrpt ex- 
tends through the sections that follow: 1) Thecorrup 
tion in Jacob’s house, the dispersion of his sons, the 
loss of Joseph (ch. xxxviii.-xxxix.). 2) Josephs 
elevation, and the reconciliation and gathering of bs 
brethren (ch. xl.-1.). 3) Israel’s transplantation ( 
Egypt (ch. xlvi.-xlvii. 26). 4) The keeping of the 
divine promise, and the longing of Israel to retum 
bome to Canaan (ch. xlvii. 27—ch. 1). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents: The conspiracy of Jacob’s sons agains 
their brother Joseph, considered in its awful dark- 
ness, or the deep commotion and apparent destruc 
tion of Jacob’s house: 1. The occasion (vers. 1-1); 
2. the opportunity, and the plot of murder (vers 
12-20); 3. Reuben’s attempt to rescue; 4. Judah's 
effort:to save, unknowingly crossing that of Reabe 
(vers. 25-27); 5. the crime, the beginning of moum- 
ing, the hiding of guilt (vers, eye 6. Jacobs 
deep grief, and Joseph apparently lost (vers. 83-86) 

1. The occasion (vers, 1-11).—In the land 6 
Canaan.—It seems to have been made already his 
permanent home, but soon to assume a different #P 
pearance.—The generations (see above)—Joseph 
being seventeen years old.—aA statement vey 
important in respect both to the present occurrent? 
and the future history. In ch. xli. 46, be 1s mer 
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toned as thirty years old. His sufferings, therefore, 
lasted about thirteen years. At this age of seventeen 
he became a shepherd with his brethren. Jacob 
did not send his favorite son too early to the herds; 
sted raptor sed a gb he was to begin to serve be- 
ow the rest, as a shepherd-boy. At this age, how- 
ever, Joseph had great naiveness and simplicity. He 
_ therefore imprudently tells his dreams, like an inno- 
cent child. On the other hand, however, he was 
very sedate; he was not enticed, therefore, by the 
’ evil example of some of his brethren, but considered 
it his duty to inform his father—And the lad was 
with the sons of Bilhah.—For the sons of Bilbah 
Rachel's servant stood nearer to him, while those of 
Leah were most opposed. He brought to his father 
MS OM MN, translated by Keil, evil reports con- 
cerning them. A direct statement of their offences 
would doubtless have been differently expressed. 
They were an offence to those living in the vicinity. 
This determined him to inform his father, but it does 
not exclude a conviction of hisown. It is inadmis- 
sible to refer this to definite sins (as, e. g., some 
have thought of unnatural sins). That the sons of 
the concubines heed pete the others in rude conduct, 
is easily unders Josepb’s moral earnestness is, 
Goubtlees, the first stumbling-block to his brethren, 
whilst it strengthens his father in his opinion. 
The beautifal robe was the second offence. It is 
called D°OD FD, “an outer garment of ends,” 
which extends, like a gown, to the hands and the 
ancles. The Septuagint, which Luther’s translation 
follows, renders it ‘‘a coat of many colors.” Comp. 
2 Sam. xiii. 18. The common tunic extended only 
to the knees, and was without arms, Already this 
preference, which seemed to indicate that Jacob in- 
tended to give him the right of the first-born, aroused 
the hatred of his brethren. One who hates cannot 
t heartily the one who is hated, nor talk with 

im frankly and peaceably. In addition to this, Jo- 
seph, by his dreams and presages (though not yet a 
prudent interpreter), was pouring oil upon the flames. 
At all events, the M37 (lo), as repeated in his narra- 
tion, shows that he had a presentiment of something 
great. Both dreams are expressive of his future ele- 
vation. In Egypt he becomes the fortunate sheaf- 
binder whose sheaf “stood up” du.ing the famine. 
The second dream confirms the first, whilst present- 
ing the further ayy Sa even the sun and moon— 
that is, according to Jacob’s interpretation, even his 
father and his mother—were to bow beforehim. Ra- 
chel died some time before this. On this account 
the word mother has been referred to or to 
Benjamin as representing Rachel, or else to Leah. 
The brethren now hated him the more, not merely 
as rover ane his dreams the suggestions of am- 
bition, but with a mingled feeling, in which there was 
not wanting a Weipa tage of his possible exalta- 
tion—as their declaration, ver. 20, betrays. In Ja- 
cob’s rebuke we perceive also mingled feelings. 
There is dissent from Joseph’s apparently pretentious 
prospecta, a fatherly regard toward the mortified 
brethren, yet, withal, a deeper presentiment, that 
caused him to keep these words of Joseph in his 
heart, as Mary did those of the shepherds. As the 
naivete of the shepherd-boy was evidence of the 
truthfulness of these dreams, so the result testifies 
to the higher origin of a divine communication, con- 
ditioned, indeed, by the hopefully presageful life of 
Joseph. These dreams were probably intended to 
gustain Joseph during his thirteen years of wretch- 


edness, and, at the same time, to prepare him to be 
an interpreter. The Zodiac, as here brought in by 
Knobel, has no ome aad the custom of placing 
a number of sheaves together. 

2. The opportunity and the plot of murder (vers 
12-20).—In Shechem.—There is no gro for 
supposing another Shechem, as some have done, on 
account of what had formerly occurred there. It is 
more likely that Jacob’s sons courageously returned 
to the ocoupation of the parcel of land formerly ac- 
quired by them. This very circumstance, however, 
may have so excited the anxiety of the cautious 
parent that he sent Joseph afterthem. That Joseph 
could have lost his way at Shechem is easily ex- 
plained, since he was so young when his father lived 
there.—In Dothan.—The Septuagint has AwSaelu, 
Judith iv. 6; vii. 8;- viii. 3; AwSaly. 2 Kings vi. 18, 
Dothan. It was a place above Samaria, towards the 
plain of Jezreel, to Josephus and Hierony- 
m “Thus it was f by Robinson and Smith 
in their journey of 1852, and also by Van de Velde, 
in the southeast part of the plain of Jabud, west of 
Genin. It is a beautiful green dell, always called 
Dothan, at whose south foot a fountain rises.” De- 
litzsch. Through the plain of Tell-Dothan a high- 
way passes from the northwest to Ramleh and Egypt. 
—They conspired against him.—That Reuben 
and Judah were not concerned in this, is plain from 
what followa—This dreamer cometh.—Sppken 
contemptuously — master of dreams, dream 
The word Mr does not express contempt of itself, 
as is seen from ch. xxiv. 65, the only other place in 
which it occurs. It denotes something unexpected 
and remarkable—Into some pit.—Cisterns (see 
Winer: wells).—And we shall see. — They 
thought by their fratricide surely to frustrate his ex- 
altation—a proof that his dreams alarmed them ; but 
by this very deed, as controlled by God's providence, 
they bring it about. 

8. Reuben’s artful attempt at saving (vers. 21- 
24). The text states directly that Reuben made his 
Pere in order to save Joseph. Knobel, by a 

rivolous criticism, would foist a contradiction upon 
the text, namely, that Reuber made the proposition 
in order to let him perish in the pit; since a blood- 
less destruction of life seems to have been regarded 
as lees criminal than a direct killing. But, then, the 
Reviser must have imparted to Reuben’s proposition 
a different interpretation, by means of an addition. 
Reuben, it is true, had to express himself in such a 
way that the brothers might infer his intention to let 
him perish in the pit; but this was the only way to 
gain their consent.—They stripped Joseph out 
of his coat.—The object of their jealousy and their 
wrath.— And the pit was empty.—So that he did 
not perish. His cries for mercy they remembered 
many years afterwards (ch. mk 21). 

4. Judah's bold attempt to save him (vers. 25-27). 
—And they sat down.—Through this apparent 
insensibility their inward agony is betrayed; it ap- 
pears in their agitated looking out, so that they espy 
the Ishmaelites already at a great distance.—And 
behold, a company of Ishmaelites.—A caravan, 
mrs (Job vi. 19). “ This caravan (as Robinson’s 
description shows) had crossed the Jordan at Beisan, 
and followed the highway that led from Beisan and 
Zerin to Ramleh and Egypt, entering the plain of 
Dothan west of Genin.” Delitzsch. In vers. 25, 
27, and 28, the merchants are called TE 
whilst in the first part of ver. 28 they are styl 
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Midianites, and in ver. 36 Medanites. Knobel, of 
course, regards them as different traditions (p. 293). 
Ver. 28, however, would seem to tell us that the Ish- 
maelites were the proprietors of the caravan, which 
was made up, for the most part, of Midianitish peo- 
ple. In a similar manner, probably, as Esau made 
a number of the Horites subject to him, so had the 
Ishmaelites also brought under them a number of 
the Midianites. One hundred and fifty years, the 
time that had elapsed since Ishmael’s departure from 
Abraham, Would give a sufficient increase for this 
(see Krit, p. 244). As merchants, they were trans- 
porting costly products of their country to Egypt. 
Gum-tragacanth is found in Syria; the balm of 
Gilead was especially renowned, and was sold to 
Pheenicia and Egypt; ladanum (myrrh), or the fra- 
grant rose of the cistus, is found in Arabia and Syria, 
as well as in Palestine (see Sconvunesr, fii. p. 114 an 
174). Concerning tbe cisterns, or the artificially 
prepared reservoirs of rain-water, see the Diction- 
aries and geographical works. They might be full 
of water, or have mire at the bottom, or be entirely 
dry. They were frequently used as prisons (see Jer. 
xxxviii. 6; xl 15), Scurdper: “On his way to 
Damascus, Robinson found Khan Jubb Jttsuf (a kind 
of inn), the khan of Joseph's pit, so called after a 
well connected with it, and which for a long time, 
both among Christians and Mohammedans, was re- 
garded as the cistern into which Joseph was thrown.” 
—And Judah said.—‘“ Then Judah began to use 
the languaye of a hypocritical self-interest,” says De- 
litzsch. This, however, seems to be not at all justified 
by Judah’s after-history. It must be presupposed 
that Judah was unacquainted with Reuben’s inten- 
tion. The brethren were so much excited that Ju- 
dah alone could not have hoped to rescue Joseph 
from their hand. The ferocity, especially, of Simeon 
and Levi, is known to us from former history. Ju- 
dah, therefore, could think no otherwise than that 
Joseph must die from hunger in the pit. As in op- 
pesition to this, therefore, and not as a counteraction 
or Reuben’s attempt at deliverance, is his proposal 
to be judged. He lived still, though a slave. There 
was a possibility of his becoming free. He might 
make his by the caravan routes that passed 
south through his home. Reuben, in his tenderneas, 
had made a subtle attempt to save him. In the 
holder policy of Judah we see that subtle attempt 
crossed by one more daring. No doubt both had 
some ill-feeling towards Joseph, and were, therefore, 
not capable of a mutual and open understanding. 
That both, however, preserved a better conscience 
than the rest, is evident from the later history. The 
unity of our story is not disturbed by Knobel’s re- 
mark, ‘‘that a further tradition is given, Evsgs. 
Prep, Evang., ix. 28, to the effect that, in order to 
escape the snares of his brethren, Joseph besought 
Arabians, who were near, to take him along with 
them to Egypt; which they did; so that, in this 
way, are the patriarchs still more exculpated.” 
What Joseph says of himsclf afterwards, that he 
was stolen out of the land of the Hebrews (ch. x1. 
me does not contradict our narration. Was he to 
tell to the Egyptians the crime of his brethren ? 

5. Vers, 28-32. The crime, the beginning of 
movrning, and the concealment of the guilt.— 
Twenty pieces of silver.—Comp. ch. xx. 16. 
Twenty shekels of silver was the compensation that 
Moses appointed for a boy from five to twenty years 
old (Lev. xxvii. 5), whilst the average price of a 
slave was thirty shekels (Exod. xxi. 32).—And 


Reuben returned unto the pit.—His absence 
may easily be accounted for: it was impossible for 
him to eat with his brethren in his then state of 
mind; and he probably resorted to solitude to think 
out a plan of deliverance—And he rent his 
clothes.—The later custom (Matt. xxvi. 65) origin- 
ally sprung from vivid emotions of sorrow,—the 
rending as an expression of inward distraction. Af- 
(erwards came this rending of garments the 
others (ch. xliv. 13).—And I, whither shall I go? 
—Not only as the first-born was he especially re 
sponsible for the younger brother, but his tender 
feelings for him, and for the unhappy father, made 
him the bearer of the agony of the guilty confede- 
racy; and this to such a degree that he knew not 
what to do—And they took Joseph's coat.— 
One transgression gives birth to another. With the 
consciousness that tried to conceal their guilt, there 
mingles the old grudge concerning the coat of many 
colors, which here turns itself even against the fa- 
ther. Doubtless, in some degree, they thought them- 
selves justified in the thought that the father hed 
given cause of irritation by providing such s 
coat for Joseph. Reuben and Judah are, moreover, 
—- by ah ban of geri 
6, Jacob's deep grief, and Joseph's loss 
(vers. 83—86).—It oe son’s coat.—Their decep- 
tion succeeded. In his agony he does not discover 
the fraud; the sight of the blood-dyed garment led 
him to conclude: Surely an evil beast hath torn Jo 
seph, and devoured him.—Sackcloth.—The sign of 
the deepest mourning (see Winer: Trauer-sack ). 
—And mourned for son.—Retaining also his 
garment of mourning.—And all his sons.—The 
criminals as comforters !—And all his daughters. 
—From this there arises the probability that Jacob 
had other daughters than Dinah, though the daugh- 
ters-in-law may be so called.—For I will go down. 
—The "3 is elliptical, implying, nothing can comfort 
me, for, etc.—Mourning unto my son.—There ia, 
doubtless, something more here than grief merely 
for the loss; there is also self-reproach for having 
exposed the child to such danger.—Into the grave 
(sheol).—In this mournful mood of Jacob does this 
word sheol first occur. It was not the world beyond 
the grave considered as the gathering to the fathers, 
but the dark night of death and mourning. There 
are various derivations of this word. One that easily 
suggests itself is that which marks it from >x¥, to 
demand—that place which inexorably demands all 
men back (Prov. xxx. 15; Is. v. 14; Heb. ii 5). 
[See Excursus below, especially p. 586 sq.—T. L.] 
Ver, 36. The word 5°70, according to its original 
significance, denotes an eunuch; its later and more 
general interpretation is courtier.—Oaptain of the 
Literally a slayer, that is, an executioner 
(see 2 Kings xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9). For particulars, 
see DELirzscu, p. 581. On the chronology as con- 
nected with the remark that Joseph was sold when 
he was seventeen years old, see also De.rrzaci, Pp. 
532. Joseph’s history here suffers an interruption 
by the insertion of an incident in the life of Judab. 
Ch. xxxviii. Delitzsch ascribes this to literary srt 
on the part of the author, but of that we may doubt. 
It is, of itself, just the time that we should expect to 
learn something more about Judah, 


[Nore on Genesis xxxvirt. 35. Tae Parutriv? 
Conception or SHrot.—This is the first place m 
which the word occurs, and it is very important to 
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trace, as far as we can, the earliest conception, or 
rather emotion, out of which it arose. ‘I will go 
down to my son mourning to Sheol,”’—towards Sheol, 
or, on the way to Sheol,—the reference being to the 
decline of life in that unknown state, 
piace, or condition of being, so called. One thing 
clear: it was not a state of not-being, if we may 
use so paradoxical an expression. Jacob was going 
to his son ; he was still his son; there is yet a tie 
between him and his father; he is still spoken of 
as a personality; he is still regarded as having a 
being somehow, and somewhere. Compare 2 Sam. 
xii, 23, 154 FOR IN, “J am going to Aim, but 
he shall not return to me.” The Aim and the me in 
this case, like the J and the my son in Genesis, are 
alike personal. In the earliest language, where all 
is hearty, such use of the pronoun could have been 
no unmeaning The of the one whd 
has disappeared is no less real than that of the one 
who remains still seen, stil) found,* to use the Shem- 
itic term for existence, or oud-being, a8 a known and 
visible state (see note, p. 278 e LXX have ren- 
dered it bere els “Adov, into es; the Vulgate, ad 
tum meum in infernum. It was not to his son in 
is grave, for Joseph had no grave. His body was 
supposed to be lying somewhere in the desert, or 
torn in picces, or carried off, by the wild beasts (see 
ver. 83). To resolve it all into figurative expressions 
for the grave would be simply carrying our m . 
leas modern rhetoric into ancient forms of speec 
eroployed, in their first use, not for the reflex paint- 
ing, but for the very utterance of emotional concep- 
tions. However indefinite they may be, they are too 
mournfully real to admit of any such explanations. 
Looking at it steadily from this primitive standpoint, 
we are compelled to say, that an undoubting convic- 
tion of personal extinction at death, leaving nothing 
but a dismembered, decomposing body, now belong- 
ing to no one, would never have given rise to su 
e. The mere conception of the grave, as a 
ay of burial, is too narrow for it. It, alone, would 
ave destroyed the idea in its germ, rather than have 
given origin and expansion to it. ‘The fact, too, that 
they had a well-known word for the grave, as a con- 
fined place of deposit for the body ("2p MYMN, a 
possession, or property, of a grave, see Gen. xxiii. 9), 
shows that this other name, and this other conce 
tion, were not dependent upon it, nor derived from it. 
The older lexicographers and commentators gen- 
erally derived the word Dixt) (Sheol) from Sy 
(Sha-al), to ask, inquire, etc. This is a very easy 
derivation, so far as form is concerned; and why is 
it not correct? In any way the sense deduced will 
seem near, or far-fetched, acoording to our precon- 
ceptions in respect to that earliest view of extinct or 
continued Gesenius rejects it, maintaining 
that 5X is for Dist}, and means cavity ; hence a 
subterranean region, etc. He refers to 59% , hollow 
of the hand, or fist, Is, xl. 12; 1 Kings xx. 10; Ezek. 
xiii, 19; and 5540, the name for fox or jackal, who 
digs holes in the earth,—this being all that can be 
found of any other use of the supposed root from 


* [Compare the Hebrew NX°O9, as used Ps. xivi. 1, from 


which comes the frequent rabbinical use of the term for ex- 
ent, Comp. also the 


istence as that which is somehow 
Arab. Ogg and DI Ogm>yell = 1a Bere, entia. Lit., 
things to be found.—T. L.] 


which comes this most ancient word, so full of some 
most solemn significance. There isa reference, also, 
to the German Adlle, or the general term of the 
northern nations (Gothic, Scandinavian, Saxon), de- 
noting Aole, or cavity; though this is the very ques- 
tion, whether the northern conception is not a sec- 
ondary one, connected with that later thought of 
confinement which was never separable from 
the Saxon fell,—a sense-limitation, in fact, of the 
more indefinite and more spiritual notion primarily 
presented by the Greek Hades, and which furnishes 
the true parallel to the early Hebrew Sheol. Fiirst 
has the same view as Gesenius. To make >in and 
>i38 equivalents, etymologically, there is supposed 
to be an interchange of 8 and 9, a thing quite com- 
mon in the later Syriac, but rare in the Hebrew, 
especially the earlier writings, and which would be 
cited as a mark recentioris Hebraismi, if the ration- 
alistic argument, at any time, required it. The 3 
has ever kept its place most tenaciously in the 
Arabic, as shown by Robinson in the numerous 
proper names of places in which it remains un- 
changed to this day. So it was, doubtless, in the 
moet early Shemitic, though in the Syriac it became 
afterwards much weakened through the antipathetic 
Greek and Roman influence upon that language, and 
80, frequently passed into the more easily pronounced 
&. It is improbable that this should have taken 
place in the most ancient stage of the language, or 
at the time of the first occurrence of this word in 
the biblical writings. Gesenius would give to bee, 
too, the supposititious primary sense of digging, to 
make it the ground of the secondary idea of search 
or inquiry; but this is not the primary or predomi- 
nant conception of 5xw; it is always that of inter- 
rogation, like the Greek dperda, or of demand, like 
alrée, ever implying speech, instead of the positive 
cet of search, such as is denoted by the Hebrew 
“pM, to explore. Subsequent lexicographers and 
commentators have generally followed Geeenius, who 
seems to pride himself upon this discovery (see 
Rosruson: ‘“‘ Lex. N. Test.” on the word Hades). 
Of the older mode of derivation he says: “‘ Prior 
etymo conjectura viz memoratu digna est.” By some 
it would be ed as betraying a deficiency in 


F | Hebrew learning to think of supporting an etymology 


80 contemptuously rejected. And yet it has claims 
that should not be lightly given up, especially as they 
are 80 intimately connected with the important in- 
quiry in respect to the first conception of those who 
first used the word. Was this, primarily, a thought 
of locality, however wide or narrow it may have 
been, or did the space-notion, which undoubtedly 
prevailed afterwards, come from an earlier ea 
or state of soul rather, more closely allied to feeling 
than to any positive idea? This conception of lo- 
cality in the earth came in early; it grew natu- 
rally from something before it; but was it first of 
all? Lowth, Herder, etc., are, doubtless, correct in 
the representations they give of the Hebrew Sheol, 
as an imagined subterranean residence of the dead, 
and this is confirmed by later expressions we find in 
the Psalms and elsewhere, such as “ going down to 
the pit” (compare "123 “351° and similar language, 
Ps, xxviii, 1; xxx. 4; Ixxxviii. 5; Is. xiv. 19; 
xxxviii. 10, etc.); yet still there is the best of rea- 
sons for believing that what may be called the 
emotional or ejaculatory conception was earlier than 
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this, and that the local was the form it took when it 
from an emotion to a speculative 

what souree, then, in this earlier could 

the name more naturally have come than from the 

primitive significance of that word >xw, which, in 


the Arabic Jl, and everywhere in the Shemitic 
family, has this one old sense of appealing interro- 
tion,—first, simple inquiry, secondly, the idea of 
Semand? The error of the older etymologists, then, 
consisted, not in making it from 2X, but in con- 
D it with this secondary idea, and so referring 
it to Sheol itself as demanding, instead of the 
mourning, sighing survivors asking after the dead. 
They supposed it was called Sheol from its rapacity, 
or unsatiableness, ever claiming its victims—e 
thought, indeed, common in the early language of 
mourning, but having too much of tropical artifice 
to be the very earliest. It belongs to thas later stage 
in which language is employed, retroactively, to 
awaken or intensify emotion, instead of being its 
ing, irrepressible utterance. In support af this 
view, the text constantly cited, as the standard one, 
was Prov. xxx. 16, iM MMOR NR NIIY Rd -- Sixw, 
Sheol that ts never sati that never says, enoug 
See the old commentary of Martin Geier on the book 


of Proverbs. nding to this is the manner 
‘ which Homer speaks of Hades, and its vast popu- 
tion : 


wAvta rea vexpar. 


So the dramatic poets represent it as rapacious, 
carrying off its victims like a ferocious animal (see 
the “Medea” of Evririprs, 1108), inexorable, 
yndefs, pitiless, ever demanding, but hearing no 
prayer in return. Hence it bad settled into the clas- 
sical phrase rapaz Oreus (see CatuLius, fi, 28, 29). 
But this, whatever form might be given to it, was 
not the first thought that would arise in the mind 
respecting the state of the de Instead of 
such an objective attribute of es, or Sheol, as a 
place ara to be filled, it was rather the sub- 
jective feeling of inquiring wonder at the phenome- 
non of death, at the thought of the one who had 
disappeared, and of that inexplicable state into which 
even the imagination failed to follow him. Shadowy 
as all such is, it is only the evi- 
dence of that feeling of continued being which holds 
on 80 firmly through it all, as though in spite of the 
positive appearances of senee testifying to the de- 
aly: or the negative testimony arising from the 
re of the eye to pieree the darkness (whenee the 
Greek Hadea, the unseen), or of the ear to gather 
any report from the silence into which the dead had 
gone. See remarks in the note before referred to, 
. 278, on the idea of death as a state, a stata of 
ing, the antithesis, not of being, but of the active 
life “‘ beneath the sun.” Now the idea of extinction, 
of absolute not-being, of a total lose of individual 
personality, would have excluded all questioning ; it 
would never have made such words as Hades, or 
Sheol, according to either conception, whether of 
ie or eae Palas as denoting a state or 
& p whether as ing or a8 interroga 
whether as addressed to the wnseen, or to the ari 
less and unheard. The man was gone, but where ? 
According to a most ancient and touching custom, 
they thrice most solemnly invoked his name, but no 
answer came back. Their belief in his continued 
being was shown by the voice that went after him, 
though no responding voice was returned to the living 
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ear. >iMt (the infinitive used as a noun), to ask, 
to inquire anxiously; he had gone to the land thus 
denoted, that “undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returned.” The key-text here is 
Job xiv. 10; “Man dies, and wastes away; he giveth 
up the ghost (SINT 5°93", yighwak Aa-odam, man 
sighs, or gasps for breath), and where is be?” ‘*t", 
weayyo, O, where is he? See Zach.i 5: The fa‘hers! 
CITT, where are they? Compare also Job vil 
21, and other places of a similar kind, all showing 
how natural is the connection between the waili 
questioning weayyo, and the word Sheol so i 
sai Hap Sty by it, 

disappearance of Enoch from the earth was 
stranger than that of the ordinary death, but gave 
rise to the same feeling of inquiry, only in a more 
intensive d “He was not found,” ody céploxero, 
says the and this gives the real meaning of 
the Hebrew 153°, not denoting non-existence, for 
that would be directly contrary to what follows, but 
that he was nowhere to be found on earth. 

Thus regarded, it is eaay ta see how the idea of 
some locality would soon attach itself to the primi- 
tive emotional conception, and in time become #0 
predominant that the older germ of thought, that 
was in the etymology, would almost wholly disap- 
pear. Still the spirit of the word, its geist or ghost, 
to use the more emphatic German or Saxon, 
haunts it after the conception has changed so as to 
receive into it more the local and definite. 
Santy has shown how rear ti this root-sense 

old words, preserving them, like some guardian 
genius, from misusage and misapplication, ages after 
it has cedsed to be directly conceptual, or to be 
known at all, except to the antiquarian philologist 
Thus, although the cavernous or subterranean idea 
had become prominent in the Psalms and elsewher, 
this old spirit of the word still hovers about it in all 
seach passages; we still seem to hear the sighing 
weayyo ; there yet lingers in the ear the plaintive 
sheolah denoting the intense looking into the world 
unknown, the anxious listening sorwhish ao ianeee 
ing voice is returned. 

That Sheol, in its primary sense, did not mean 
the grave, and in fact had no etymological associs 
tion with it, is shown by the fact, already mentioned, 
that there was a distinct word for the latter, of still 
earlier occurrence in the Scriptures, common in all 
the Shemitic languages, and presenting the definite 
primary conception of digging, or excavation (°=P, 
kbr, krd, 393, 394, grb, grub, grav). There wis 
no room here for expansion into the greater thought 
The Egyptian embalming, too, to one who attentively 
considers it, will appear still less favorable. It was 
a dry and rg memorial of death, far less suggestive 
of continued being, somehow and somewhere, than 
the flowing of the body into nature through decom 
position in the grave, or its dispersion by fire into 
the prime elements of its organization. In the sup 
posed case, however, of Joseph's torn and dismem- 
bered corpse, there was nothing from any of these 
sources to aid the conception. Yet Jacob held on to 
it: I will e° mourning ¢o my son, "22 Dy, not oy, 
or bx for 53, on account of my son, as some would 
take it.* Had Joseph been lying by the side of bis 


* [In proof that 5x may have the sense of Anes 
miiller refers to 1 Kings xiv. 5; and Rashi to 2 Sam. > 
1 Sam. iv. 21. But tbese do not bear out the inference. The 
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mother in the field near Bethlehem Ephratah, or 
with Abraham and Sarah, and Isaac and Rebekah, 
in the cave of Machpelah, or in some Egyptian sar- 
cophagus, embalmed with costliest spices and 
wrapped in aromatic linen, the idea of his unbroken 
lity would have been no more vivid, Joseph 
imself (his very oy would have been no nearer, 
or more real, to the mourning father, than as he 
thought of his body lying in the wilderness, 
or borne by rapacious birds to the supposed four 
corners of the earth. I will go to my son mourning, 
sheolah (M>XW , with FM of direction), Sheol-ward,— 
on the way to the unknown land. 

This view of Sheol is strongly corroborated by 
the el etymology, and the | igege connection 
of ideas we find in the origin and use of the Greek 
Hades. Some would seek its pri meaning else- 
where, but it is clearly Greek, and no derivation is 
more obvious than the one given long ago, and which 
would make this word “Ai3ns (Homeric ‘Af&ns, with 
the mild aspirate) from a privative and [ei to see. 
We have the very word as an adjective, with this 
meaning of invisidle or unseen, Hestop : “ Shield of 
Hercules,” 477. It denotes, then, the unseen world, 
carrying the idea of disappearance, and of con- 
tinued being in some state unknown. e anal 
between it and the Hebrew word is perfect. So 
the parallelism, all the more striking, we may say, 
from the fact that in the two languages the appeal is 
to two different senses, In the one, it is the eye 

into the dark; in the other, it is the ear in- 
tently listening to the silence. Both give rise to the 
game question: Where is he? whither has he gone ? 
and both seem to imply with equal emphasis that 
the one wnsecen and unheard yet really ts. Some- 
times a derivative from the same root, and of the 
same combination, is joined with Hades to make the 
meaning’ intensive, as in the “Ajax” of SopHociss, 
607 : 

Tov awérpomoy &lénAoy °Avsar— 


The awful, unseen Hades. 


From this use has come the adjective 4f8:0s, rendered 
eternal, but having this meaning from the association 
of ideas (the Hadean, the everlasting), since it is not 
etymologically connected with aia» (see Jude 6, 
Seopots al8ios, where the two conceptions seem to 
unite). In truth, there is a close connection between 
these two sets of words (‘Afys and aléy, D>13 and 
Dimw), one ever suggesting the other,—“ the things 
that are seen are temporal (belong to time), the thin 
that are unseen are eternal.” Hence we have 
Greek the same idiom, in respect to Hades, that we 
have in Hebrew in relation to Olam (D5), the 
counterpart of aiéy. Thus, in the former language 
we have the expressions, ofxos “A:i30v—8édyos “Aidov, 
etc., corresponding exactly to the Hebrew D>13 M°2, 
the house of eternity, poorly rendered his long home, 
Eccles. xii. 5. mpere the oixlay aléviov, the 


sense of direction, so clear everywhere else in the hundreds 
of cases where this preposition rs occurs, is not lost even 
in these. “ Gone is the glory of Israel ’’ (the glory that was). 
It is broken, im oned language, and we may suppose an 
Sanat ehe this (looking) to the takin the ark, etc. 
So, in the chief case cited, it is most vividly rendered by 
taking it elli y—to the house of Saul, 2 Sam. xxi. 1— 
that is, ‘look not to me for the cause,” eye oracle, but 
“to Baul and his bloody house.” At the 
few doubtful cases cannot invalidate the clear sense that the 
common rendering makes here. --T. L.] 


“house eternal,” 2 Cor. v. 1. Oompare also Xeno- 
PHON’s a Pee at the close, where it is said of the 
Spartan » The dior olxnow Kxarryydyero, “ he 
was brought back, like one who had been away, to 
his eternal home.” Sec, too, a very remarkable 
passage, Dioporvus S:cutus, lib. i. ch. 51, respecting 
ea ya eda ancient tians: “The 

itations ng they call or lodging- 
places, xaradice:s, since we dwell in them so short 
a time, but those of the dead ii tag fed olxous ai8lous, 
everlasting abodes, as residing in them forever, rd» 
Ereipor diava.” See also Pargau : De Jobi Notitiia, 
etc., on the early Arabian belief, p. 27. 

Why should not Jacob have had the idea as well 
as these most ancient tians? That his thought 
was more indefinite, that it had leas of circumstance 
and locality, less imagery every way, than the Greek 
and Egyptian fancy gave it, only proves its higher 
purity as a divine a sublime act of faith, rather 
than a poetical pi or a speculative dogma. 
The less it assumed to know, or even to imagine, 
showed its stronger trust in the wnseen world as an 
assured reality, but dependent solely for its clearer 
revelation on theeunseen God. The faith was all the 
stronger, the less the aid it received from the sense 
or the i . It was grounded on the surer 
rock of the “everlasting covenant ” made with the 
fathers, though in it not a word was said directly of 
a future life. gi et of the years of my pil 
grimage,” says Jacob. He was “a sojourner upon 
earth as his fathers before him.” The language has 
no meaning except as pointing to a home, an afd: 
olenety, an eternal habitation; whether in Sheol, or 
through Sheol, was not known. It was enough that 
it was a return unto God, “his people’s dwelling- 
place (12> 4192, see Ps, xo. 1) in all generationa.” 
It was, in some way, a “living unto him,” however 
they might disa from earth and time ; for “he 
is not the God of the dead.” His covenant was an 
assurance of the continued being of those with whom 
it was made. ‘Because he lived they should live 
also.” “Art thou not from everlasting, Jehovah, 
a my Holy One? we shall not (wholly) die.” 
“Thou wilt lay us up in Sheol; thou wilt call and 
we will answer; thou wilt have regard to the work 
of thy hands.” The pure doctrine of a personal 
God, and a belief in human extinction, have never 
since been found conjoined. Can we believe it of 
the lofty theism of the patriarchal ages? 

Hades, like Sheol, had its two conceptual stages, 
first of state, and afterwards of locality. To the 
Greek word, however, there was added a third ides. 
It came to denote, also, a power; and so was used 
for the supposed king of the dead, ‘AtSns, “Ais, 
’Ai8wrets,—Evat édvépwy (Iliad, xx. 61); and this 
personification appears again in the later Scripture, 
1 Cor. xv. 55, O Hades, where is thy victory? and 
| Rev. eae xx. * 14, where Hades becomes a 
‘ted to enna, and its ral power, as keeper 0 
souls, is abolished.—T. ai = 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Jacob’s fondness for the y son forms the 
other extreme to Isaac’s predilection for the 
first-born. He had, it is true, better reasons than 
Isaac; for Joseph is not only the son of his beloved 
Rachel, but also the Nazarite (the consecrated or sep- 
arate one) among his brethren,—a fact to which he 
testifies upon lis death-bed (see Gen. xlix. 22), But 
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then he began to see clearly that Judah surpassed 
Joseph in what to the future. The struggle 
between his predilection and his love of justice ap- 
pears in more than one instance. Joseph must en- 
ter service as a shepherd’s boy; nevertheless, his 
father provides for him a showy garment, and keeps 
him at home longer than the others. He ventures 
his favorite upon a distant and mission, 
and this is a reason why he refuses to be comforted 
at his loss. He rebukes him for his apparently 
presumptuous dream, but feels compelled to keep the 
presaging omens in his vaticinating heart. 

2. The Scriptures make no palliation of the sins of 
the twelve patriarchs—the fathers of the very people 
to whom they are sent. This shows their super- 
earthly origi 

- 8. By his dreams Joseph gets into misery, and by 
their interpretations he is delivered from it. The 
first fact would give him occasion to think closely on 
the ground-laws that regulate the lic language 
of dreams ; and both he, and the New-Testament Jo- 
seph, are witnesses to the fact that there is a signifi- 
cance in them. Elsewhere have we shown the cir- 
cumstances favorable to this that were possessed by 
both. 

4. The simplicity with which Joseph relates his 
dreams, reminds us of Isaac’s naive question on the 
way to Mount Moriah: but where is the lamb? It 
stands in beautiful contrast with that moral earnest- 
ness which had already, in early age, made him self- 
reliant in presence of his brethren. 

5. Here, too, in the history of Joseph’s brethren, 
is there an example showing how envy passes over 
to animosity, animosity to fixed hatred, and hatred to 
a scheme of murder, just as in the history of Cain, 
and in that of Christ. The allegorical significance 
of our history, as typical of that of Christ, appears in 
the most diversified traits, 

6. As the murderous scheme was prevented by 
Reuben’s plan of deliverance, and modified by Judah’s 
proposal, so, in the life of our Lord, the scheme of 
the Sanhedrin was c more than once by ar- 
resting circumstances. Thus providence turned the 
destructive plots to a beneficent end. It was the 
chief tendency of these schemes to promote the high- 
est glory of the hated one, whose glory they aimed to 
destroy. 

7. Concerning the way in which these plans of 
Reuben and Judah cross each other, see the Exeget- 
ical and Critical. We have no right to suppose that 
Reuben behaved as he did in this case in order to 
appease his father for the wrong done in the case of 
Bilhah. The weakness, which, according to ch. xlix. 
4, was the great reproach of his character, had also 
its side. Equally false is the supposition that 
Ju maliciously frustrated Reuben’s good inten- 
tions. Both remind us of Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, who did not consent to the sentence of 
the Sanhedrin; but they were less inclined to the 
right, and their half-measures remind us of Pilate’s 
attempt to save, though they had not, like him, the 
power in their hands ; since being implicated by their 
former animocity towards Joseph, they could only 
weakly oppose their angry brethren. 

8. The “ coat of many colors” dipped in blood, 
reminds us of the ceception that Jacob, in Esau’s 
raiment, practised upon his father. Yet it must not 
be overlooked, that Jacob became reconciled at 
Peniel. Had he been sanctified, indeed, as well as 
reconciled, he would not, after such bitter experience, 
have repeated his father’s error of an arbitrary prefer- 
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ence of one son to another. And, in this respect, he 
even now atoned for a sin which had been already 


pardoned. 

9. Jacob’s m shows how deeply his peace 
was shaken. The examination occasioned in 
pious souls, in consequence of the loes or sufferings 
of dear ones, especially of children, becomes a griev- 
ous self-condemnation. From this there arises a 
lo after death. But here, too, there must be an 
unconditional surrender to God's We see 
here, alao, how “ the co tion of the fathers ” 
beyond the grave ee o to the pre-Chris- 
tian consciousness the feeling it gives of 
death, of his power, of the effect of mourni = QB ex- 
tending even to the other world. Luther fre- 
quently translated Sheol by Hell (we find it also thus 
in Apost. Symb.); but a careful distinction should be 
made between Sheol and Gehenna. 

10. These Ishmaelitish-Midianitish merchantmen 
are the first Ishmaelites with whom we become ac- 
quainted. They remind us of the caravan of Mo- 

that most renowned of all Ishmaelitjsh mer- 
chants. They testify to the outward increase and spi- 
ritual decrease of the descendants of Ishmael. They 
are witnesses to a heart-rending scene, but coolly pay 
their twenty pieces of silver, reminding us of the 
thirty paid by Judas, then gotheir way with the poor 
lad, who passes his home without hope of deliverance, 
and is for a long time, like Moses, David, and Christ, 
reckoned among the lost. 

11. Jacob’s house shaken, burdened with a curse, 
given over, apparently, to destruction, and yet won- 

erfully saved by God’s grace and human placability 
(see ch. 1). 

12. Joseph’s character. Presageful of the future, 
like a prophet ; simple as a child ; the extraordinari- 
ly prudent son of the prudent Rachel and the prudent 

acob, yet noble-minded, and so generous that he be- 
comes a type of New-Testament love for enemies,— 
God-fearing in a distant land, and yet so liberal in 
his universalism that he can reconcile himself to 
Egyptian culture, holding himself free, even to bit- 
terness, in respect to home remembrances (see the 
naine he gave hia son Manasseh (make to forget, obis- 
viont tr , and yet, at last, homesick after Ca- 
naan,—renowned for chastity, and yet not without 
ambition, full of high-minded and proud anticipations, 
and yet prepared to endure all humiliations by which 
Jehovah might aim to purify him. Calumniated by 
many, by others hastily canonized as a saint. A 
man of spirit and a man of action in the highest 
sense. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The whole chapter. Joseph sold. The sins of 
men and the providence of God. The character of 
our narrative. The chain of circumstances. The 
significance often of things apparently small. 1. Of 
Jacob’s weakness (in the case of the coat); 2. of 
Joseph’s dreams; 8. of his thoughtlessness ; 4. of . 
Reuben’s absence; 5. of the appearing of the Ish- 
maelites.—Man proposes, God disposes.—‘* My 
oe are not your thoughta,” etc. The sublimity 
of the divine decrees as compared with human 
schemes, 

Section First. (Vers. 1-12.) Srarxe: Although 
Jacob had his reasons for specially loving J 
yet he did not act prudently in allowing it to become 
noticed. Parents should guard againstit. Amsacss: 


CHAP XXXVII 1-36. 
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Fungat liberoe equalis ; os junzit aqualis 
natura. Envy is a diabo 1 vieg ( Wiad. Sol. ii. 24).* 
—Hat_: Suffering is the road to honor.—TuHE sams: 
When we are loved by our Heavenly Father, and 
weep over our sins, we will be hated by our brethren 
in the flesh (1 Peter iv. 4).—Dibl, .° Do not un- 
necessarily tell your enemy what may be for your ad- 
vantage.—CaLwer Handbuch: Ver. 2. No maili- 
cious information was it, but ing from an inno- 
cent free-heartedness and a dutiful abhorrence of 
evil.—Lisco, on the contrary: A child-like and inju- 
dicious tale-telling —Geriacn: As a spoiled child, 
he accuses his brethren to his father. [The boundary 
between the malicious and the dutiful here.may be 
drawn with difficulty; yet it is to be obeerved, that 
Joseph told the father what was already spoken of by 
the people, that is, when it had already become an ill- 
fame. ]|—Scuréper : Luther says,that Joeeph narrat- 
ed his dreams “like a child,” not from malice, but 
in simplicity and innocence.—RicHrzk: Mark it; 
young Joseph saw in his dreams only his exaltation, 
not the humiliation that preceded it.—Hrm« (“ Bible 
Studies”): The difference between the two dreams. 


sata as the opposite of that “sound heart 


ofthe flesh.” In the second place, it is the 
evil. Almost every other passion, even ac- 


gg foe Bei dpe car or ap- 


claims lenses ie Themia. Anger makes a similar plee. 
with some w of reason, lays part, at least, of the 
blame upon the nervous irritability. ese, and other hu- 
trace a connection, in their spiritual geneal- 

een themselves and affections that 


fear- 
more death into it than 


their nearer in the fleshly nature. ‘It is rottenness in 
the bonés.””» We may compare this pore of Solomon 
ph a terrific description of envy by Lus, Agamem., 
: aov ebruxouvra ody d0bry BAérey 
dvodpuy 10° xapéiay lag este : 
&x00g SiwdAoiga 7. wenappéd ye 
ros 1 abrds alto wide Patoetad: 
Kal tov Oupaiov bAfov eigopav—ortva. 
ii iikaane, at oeeate book abide pi 
a POISON sit on the soul ; 
A double woe to him infected with it.’ 
Of inward the heavy load he bears, 
At sight of joy without, he ever mourns. 


What inspired the Greek poets in such truthfal description 
of the most intense evils of the soul? All bad passions are 
peinfal, but envy bas a double barb to sting iteelf.—T. L.] 


esis | struction (1 Sam. xix. 5). 


In the first there could be only ten sheaves besides 
Joseph’s, since Benjamin was not present, and Joseph 
said to his brethren, Your sheaves. In the second, 
however, he beholds definitely eleven stars, there- 
fore himself as the twelfth included. 

Section Second. (Vers. 12-20.) Srarkxe: Ver. 
15. Joseph enters upon his journey in the simplicity 
of his expecting no evil; and thus God lets 
him run into the net against which he could have 
easily warned him. God’s ways, however, are se- 
cret. Whom be wiahes to exalt he first tries, puri- 
fies, tempts, and humbles. [The Rabbins and one of 
the Targums tell us that this man, who directed Jo- 
seph in the field, was the angel Gabriel in the form 
of a man.}—Hatt: God’s decree precedes and 
is fulfilled, whilst we have no thought about it, 
yea, even fight against it. Though a Christian 
does not always prosper, though difficulties be- 
set his way, he must not be confounded, but 
ever continue firm and steadfast in his calling. Ver. 
18. Here Moses shows what kind of ancestors the 
Jews bad (comp. Acts vii. 9, etc.). Thus they fell 
from one sin into another. Perhaps Simeon was the 
ringleader; since he afterwards was bound as 
hostage for his brethren.—Scurépsr: Joseph goes 
in search of his brethren, and finds sworn enemies, 
bloodthirsty murderers.—Hrim (‘Bible Studies”): 
Shechem is about twenty-five leagues from Hebron. 
Joseph’s mission to this remote and dangerous coun- 
try is a proof, at the same time, that Jacob did not 


by | treat him with too much indulgence, and that he did 


not keep him home from any feelings of tenderness, 
Joseph’s willing obedience, too, and his going alone, 
an inexperienced youth, upon such a dangerous pa 
ney, is a proof that he was accustomed to obey cheer- 
fally—e habit not acquired in an effeminate bringing- 


up. 

Section Third (vera, 21-24), Srarxe: So 
the world. Pious ple ponder the welfare of the 
godless, whilst the latter are conspiring for their de- 
God can raise up, even 
among enemies, helpers of the persecuted. ‘‘ Woe to 
those who draw iniquity with cords of vanity and 
sin, as it were with a cart-rope ” (Iga. v. 18). 

Section Fourth (vera. 25-27). Srarxe: LurHee: 
They take their seats as though they had well done 
their work. Conscience is secure; sin is asleep ; yet 
God sees all.—Scuriper: [Unfavorable judgment 
of Judah.} Luraer: O, Judah, thou art not yet 
purified. CaLwEr Handbuch Judah is even com- 
pared to Judas, who sold the Lord. But it is alle- 
gorising merely, when we are determined in our judg- 
ment by mere outward resemblances. See the Exe- 
getical and Critical. Judah’s proposition arose from 
the alternative:: He must either starve to death in 
the ph or be must be sold as a slave. 

ction Fifth (vers. 28-32). Starke: No matter 
what hindrances Joseph’s brethren might put in the 
way of the dreams’ fulfilment, against their will were 
they made to promote it (Ps. lv. 10).— Bibl. Tub.: 
Thus, there is yet a spark of good in nature. If 
only man would not suppress this small light, he 
would be preserved from the test sins. —THE 
samME: Joseph is a type of Christ in his exaltation, 
in his humiliation, and especially in his being sold 
for thirty [twenty] pieces of silver. Ver. 29. Jose- 
phbus thinks that Reuben came by night so as not to 
be detected. [One of the Targums adds, that Reu- 
ben, on account of the incest committed, had been 
fasting among the mountains, and, in order to find 
grace before his father, had intended to bring Joseph 
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a IE Ver. 32. Thus Joseph’s brothers | conscience: Why did he let the 
add sin 


to sin. 
Section Sixth (vera, 83-86). Sragxe: This was 


a punishment of Jacob had deceived 
Se ee around his neck and hands the 
skin of a kid; he is himself now deceived by Jo- 


seph’s coat dipped in the blood of a kid.—Huat: 
One sin is made to cover another; godless men, it is 


true, ever try to conceal their ity, but it comes 
Nee te au ete Oana Seldom 
does misfortune come alone. It is but a short time 


try 
his fa-| grief we are 


go alone on 
such a journey? Why did he send into a coun: 

in wild beasts ?—Dibl. Wirt: In 
inclined to overdo.—OslaxDER : 


pricier 7 idimgpamsonttar Babe things go 
y with their children, even when there is the least 


guilt they 
twenty-two years. And his father wept for oa 
Lutusr : This was Isaac, Joseph's grandfather, who 
ved still twelve years after this event.] He himself 
(Jacob) had several things to reproach him in his } more strongly holds ; 


SECOND SECTION. 


Judah's temporary separation (probably in sadness on account of the deed). His sons. Thamar. 


enemen ase 


Cuarren XXXVIII. 1-80. 


1 And it came to pass at that time, that Judah went down from his brethren, and 
2 turned in to a certain Adullamite, whose name was Hirah [noble, free]. And Judah 

saw there the daughter of a certain Canaanite, whose name was Shuah [ery for help] ; and 
3 he took her, and went in unto her. And she conceived, and bare a son; and he called 
4 his name Er ["¥, watcher]. And she conceived again, and bare a son; and she called his 
5 name Onan [strength, strong one]. And she yet again conceived, and bare a son; and 

called his name Shelah [peace, quistness, Shiloh 7] ; and he was at Chezib [delusion], when she 
6 bare him. And Judah took a wife for Er his first-born, whose name was Thamar [pm]. 
7 And Er, Judah’s first-born, was wicked in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord slew him. 
8 And Judah said unto Onan, Go in unto thy brother’s wife, and marry her, and raise up 
9 seed to thy brother. And Onan knew that the seed should not be his [of his own nam]: 

and it came to pass, that when he went in unto his brother’s wife, that he spilled st on 


10 the ground, lest that he should give seed to his brother. And the thing which he did 
11 displeased the Lord; wherefore he slew him also, Then said Judah to Thamar hi dangh- 


ter-in-law, Remain a widow in thy father’s house, till Shelah my son be 


own; (for he 


said, Lest peradventure he die also, as his brethren did); And Thamar went and dwelt 


12 


in her father’s house. And in process of time the daughter of Shuah, Judah’s wife, died; 


and Judah was comforted, and went up to his sheep-shearers to Timnath [pomenioa} 


13 


he and his friend Hirah the Adullamite. And it was told Thamar, saying, Behold, thy 
father-in-law goeth up to Timnath, to shear his sheep. And she put her widow's gar 
ments off from her, and covered her with a veil, and wrapped herself, and sat in an open 
place [literally, gate of two eyes]? which ts by the way to Timnath: for she saw that Shelab 
was grown, and she was not given unto him to wife. When Judah saw her, he thought 
her to de an harlot; because she had covered her face. And he turned unto her by the 
way, and said, Go to, I pray thee, let me come in unto thee; (for he knew not that she 
was his daughter-in-law) ; and she said, What wilt thou give me, that thou mayest come 
in unto me? And he said, I will send thee a kid from the flock; and she said, Wilt thoa 
give mea pledge, till thou send +? And he said, What pledge shall I give thee ? 
And she said, Thy signet, and thy bracelets, and thy staff that ¢s in thy hand. And he 
gave tt her, and came in unto her; and she conceived by him. And she arose, and 
went away, and laid by her vail from her, and put on the garments of her widowhood. 


14 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 
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20 And Judah sent the kid by the hand of his friend the Adallamite, to receive his pledge 
21 from the woman's hand: but he found her not. Then he asked the men of that place, 
saying, Where ts the harlot that was openly by the way-side? And they said, There 
was no harlot in this place. And he returned to Judah, and said, I cannot find her; 
and also other men of the place said, that there was no harlot in this place. And 
Judah said, Let her take «¢ to her, lest we be shamed; behold, I sent this kid, and 
thou hast not found her. And it came to pass about three months after, that it was 
told to Judah, saying, Thamar thy daughter-in-law hath played the harlot; and also, 
behold, she «s with child by whoredom. And Judah said, Bring her forth, and let her 
be burnt. When she was brought forth, she sent to her father-in-law, saying, By the 
man whose these are, amI with child; and she said, Discern, I pray thee, whose are 
26 these, the signet, and bracelets, and staff. And Judah acknowledged them, and said, 
She hath been more righteous than I: because that I gave her not to Shelah my son ; 
27 and he knew her again no more. And it came to pass in the time of her travail, that 
28 behold twins were in her womb. And it came to pass when she travailed, that the one 
put out Ass hand; and the midwife took and bound upon his hand a scarlet thread, say- 
29 ing, This came out first. And it came to pass, as he drew back his hand, that, behold, 
his brother came out; and she said, How hast thou broken forth? this breach be upon 
30 thee; therefore his name was called Pharez [breach]. And afterward came out his 
brother, that had the scarlet thread upon his hand; and his name was called Zarah 
[going forth, sun-rising |. 


22 
23 


24 


25 


[' Ver. 14.—D"3"9 MnMp2. Rendered, in our translation, en open place; margin, door of eyes, more literally, with 
reference to Prov. vii. 12. The LXX. have taken it ag a proper name, rais wAars Aivdy, which has led 
it as the eame with Enam mentioned Joshua xv. rred to by Hieron 
called, in his day, Beth-enim. See Rosenmfler. something the place. It 
means (wo eyes, or iwo Sountains, probably the former, denoting ‘wo openings, that is, two ways, a place where she was 
certain to be seen. This corresponds to the Vulgate rendering, in bivio ttineris. So the Byriac, }20d0} ba. >25 5 
Arabs Erpenianus the eame, (_ 6) - The idea of there being a city there, at that time, or of her taking 


her place by the gate of a city, is absurd. Aben Kara says it was a place ao called because there were two fountains there. 
This was an early use of the Hebrew {"5, the eye, arising from the beautiful conception that springs, or fountains, were 
eyes to the earth, as the herbs, in some places, are called Mi51X ,-lights coming from the earth. —T. L.} 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. But why could not the idea have 
The story here narrated is not, as Knobel sup- | nol 


tiled to i eesdael ee the emg ati oint into Egyp 
to it, i m the one common point | mi t—about twenty-three years— 
of view as the story of the sons of Israel. Accord- Fou lal een oe aly, Re d- 
ing to the previous aaah anges fr (that is, Ephraim) | father by his son Phares (according to ch. rh 16). 
appeared to be lost; here Judah, afterwards the | Now Judah was about three years older than Joceph, 
head tribe, appears also to be lost. But as in the | and, consequently, not much above twenty at his mar- 
history of the apparently lost Joseph there lay con- | riage, provided he had intended it at the time when 
cealed the marks of a future tness, 80 must we | Joseph was carried off. On account of this difficulty, 
look for similar signs in the hi of Judah’s ap- | and of one that follows, Augustine supposes that 
parent ruin. Parallel to Joseph’s spiritual ingen- | Judah’s removal from the parental home occurred 
uousness, patience, hopeful trust in the future, | several years previous. But this is contradicted 
appears Judah’s strong and daring self-dependence, | by the fact of his presence at the sale of Joseph 
fulness of life, sensuality combined with strong ab- | (see Kui, p. 246); whilst the remark of Delitzsch, 


stinence, besides the sense of justice which leads | that “such early marriages were not customary in 


him to acknowledge his guilt. Examine it more 
closely, and we cannot fail to trace a strong feature 
of theocratic faith. It is a groundless conjecture of 
Knobel, that the object of narrative was to show 
the origin of the levirate law among the Jews, that 
required the brother of a husband who died without 
issue to take the widow to wife, and that the first- 
born of this connection should stand in the toledoth, 
or gencalogical lista, in the name of the deceased, 
Deut. xxv. 5; Matt. xxii. 23; Rath iv. See Wormer 
on “Levirate Marriage.” The law in question is 
of a later date, and needed no such illustration. 
The custom here mentioned, however, might have 
existed before this time (see Dexrrzscu, p. 


y 

the patriarchal family,” is of no importance at all, 
besides its us in doubt whether it was made 
in respect to Judah’s own marriage, or the early 
marriage of his nephews. ‘‘ Jacob,” he says, “ had 
already attained to the of seventy-seven years,” 
ete. reply to this, it may be said, that early mar- 
ages are erent maar to ea sae Jacob 

; though these children, p were 
die Saat ea es t. Beteoed tha pe 
daar ion soon Peanairion bi 
turning-point : ier marriagee—earlier deat 
(see ch. T'20), Nevertheless, the twenty-three years 
here are not sufficient to allow of Phares having 


584). | two sons already at their close. Even the possibility 
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that Pharez and Zarah were born before the migra- 
tion to Egypt, is obtained only from the supposition 
that Ju must have married his sons very early. 
Supposing that they were seventeen or eighteen years 
old, the reason for so early a marriage may have 
been Judah’s knowledge of Er’s disposition. He 
may have intended to prevent evil by his m 
but he did not attain his object. The marriage of 
Onan that resulted from this was but a consequence 
of the first; and, in fact, Onan’s sin seems to indi- 
cate a youthful baseness. Judah, however, might 
have made both journeys to Egypt whilst his own 
family was still existing. With respect to Judah’s 
dchildren, it is an assumption of Hengstenberg 
Authentie, p. 354), that they were born in Egypt, 
and that they are considered to have come to Egypt, 
as in their fathers, together with Jacob (Dg.irzsca, 
p. 538). According to Keil, the aim of our narrative 
is to show the three principal tribes of the future 
dynasties in Israel, and the danger there was that 
the sons of Jacob, through Canaanitish marriages, 
might forget the historic call of their nation as the 
medium of redemption, and so perish in the sins of 
Canaan, had not God kept them from it by leading 
them into Egypt. It must be remarked, however, 
that, in this period, it was with difficulty that such 
marriages with Cunaanitish women could be avoided, 
since the connection with their relations in Mesopota- 
mia had ceased. Undoubtedly the beginning ‘of 
corruption in Judah’s family, was caused by a Ca- 
naanitish mode of life, and thereby the race was 
threatened with death in its first development; but 
we see, also, how a vigorous life struggles with, and 


struggles out of, a deadly peril. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1. Judah’s separation, his marriage, and his sons 
vers. 1-5).— And Judah went down.—He parted 
m bis brethren at the time they sold Joseph. It 
was not, as in the case of Esau, the unbridled im- 
pulse of a rude and robust nature that prompted him 
prematurely to leave his paternal home, though he 
showed thereby his oe self-reliance. On account 
of bis frank disposition, Judah could not long par- 
ticipate in ran as his brethren did, false conso- 
lations to his aged father (ch. xxxvii. 35). It weighs 
upon him that he cannot tell the true nature of the 
ease without betraying his brethren; and it is this 
that drives him off, just as his grudge against those 
who had involved him in their guilt separates him 
from their company. Besides, a bitter sadness may 
have come upon him on account of his own purpose, 
though meant for good. Thus he tries to find peace 
in solitude, just as a noble-minded eremite or separa- 
tist, leaves a church that has fallen into corruption. 
Like his antitype, the New-Testament Judas, but in 
s nobler spirit, does he try to find peace, as he did, 
after sold his Lord. In a similar manner 


did: the tribe of Judah afterwards keep ita ground | P 


against the ten tribes in their decline and ruin. The 
question now arises, whether Judah went down from 
the Hebron heights in a westerly direction towards 
the Mediterranean Sea, to the plain of Sarepta, as 
Delitzsch and Knobel suppose, or eastward toward the 
Dead Sea, where, ing to tradition, the cave of 
Adullam lay (1 Sam. xxii. 1), in which David con- 
cealed himself from Saul. ezib (ver. 5) was sit- 
uated east from Hebron, if it be identical with Ziph 
of the desert of Ziph. Timmath, according to Jose- 


phus, xv. 57, was situated upon the heights of Judah 
and could be visited as well from the low country in 
the east, as from that of the north. If, according to 
Eusebius and Hieronymus, Adullam lay ten Roman 
miles, or four leagues, east of Eleutheropolis (Bett- 
dechtbrin), this statement again takes us to the 
mountains of Judea. It is, therefore, doubtful. 
Still it is worthy of note that David, like his ances 
tor, once sought refuge in the solitude of Adullam. 
—And turned in to, ete.—“ 0" and he pitched, 
namely, 1778, his tent, ch. xxvi. 25, close by (75) 
& man, belonging to the small kingdom of Adul- 
lam (Josh. xii. 15) in the plain of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 85).” Delitssch. This settlement indi- 
cates friendly relations with Hirab. No wonder that 
Hirah gradually yields himself, as a servant, to the 
wiser Judah. Here Judah marries a Canaanite 
woman. This should be noted in respect to Judah, 
who became afterwards the principal tribe, as also in 
respect to Simeon (ch. xlvi. 10), because it would be 
least expected of him, zealous as he was for the Is- 
raelitish purity in the murder of the Shechemites. 
Without taking into view the unrestrained position 
of Jacob’s sons, this step in Judah might be ex- 
plained from a transient fit of despair ing Is- 
raci’s future. In the names of his three sons, how- 
ever, there is an intimation of return to a more 
hopeful state of mind.—Eir, Onan, Shelah (see 1 
Chron. ii. 8).—The place of Shelah’s birth is mentioned, 
because there remained of him descendants who would 
have an interest in knowing their native district. 

2. The marriage of the sons with Thamar. It 
may, at least, be said of Thamar, that she is not ex- 
pressly called Canaanitish. If we could suppose s 
westerly Adullam, she might have been of Philistine 
descent. By the early marriage of his sons, Judah 
seems to have intended to prevent in them a - 
inating corruption. That he finds Thamar ified 
for such a state, that beside her Er appears as a 
criminal, whose sudden death is regarded as a divine 
judgment (then Onan likewise), and all this, taken 
in connection with the fact that, after the death of 
both sons, she hoped for the growing-up of the third, 
Shelah, seems to point her out as a woman of ex- 
traordinary character.—Till Shelah my son be 
Po ee to Knobel (Delitzsch and Keil), 

udah ed Thamar as an unlucky wife (comp. 
Tobit iii. 7), and was, therefore, unwilling to give 
to her the third son, but kept putting her off by 
promises, thus causing her to remain a widow. This, 
however, is inconsistent with Judah’s character, and 
is not sustained by the text. It is plainly stated that 
Judah postponed Shelah’s marriage to Thamar be 
caused he feared that he might die also. It was not 
superstition, then, according to the analogy of later 
times, but an anxiety founded on the belief that the 
misfortune of both his sons might have been con- 
nected with the fact of their too early marriage, 
that made the reason for the postponement of his 
romise.—In her father’s house.—Thither widows 
withdrew (Lev. xxii. 13). 

8. Judah's crime with Thamar (vers. 12-16).— 
And (when) Judah was comforted.—After the 
expiration of the time of mourning, he went to the fee 
tival of sheep-shearing at Timnath upon the moun- 
tains, in company with Hirah—And it was told 
Thamar.—The bold thought which now flashed 
acroes the mind of Thamar is 50 monstrously eni 
matical, that it takes itself out of the range of all 
ordinary criticism. Mere lust would not manifest 
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itself in such a way. It might have been a grieved | he passes sentence without any thought that he ig 
ing of right. She seemed to herself, by Judah’s | condemning himeelf, just as David did when con 


command and her own submission to it, condemned 
to eternal barrenness and mourning widowhood. To 
break these barriers was her intention. A thirst, 
however, for right and life, was not her only motive 
for assuming the appearance of a harlot, the reproach 
of legal incest (for the intimation of Er’s baseness 
and of Onan’s conduct leaves it a question whether 

it was so in reality), and the danger of destruction. 
Like the harlot b, she seems to have had a knowl- 
edge of the promises made to Israel. She even ap- 
pears to cling, with a kind of fanatical enthusiasm, to 
the of becoming a female ancestor in Israel. 
See the Introduction, p. 81. Amproeius: “Non 
bus: to Keil, Judah came 
Since the sheep-shearing festi- 
vals were of a jovial kind, this assumption t 
serve for an explanation and palliation of Judah’s 
sin ; still it cannot be definitely determined from the 
text.—And sat in an open place.—Lange trans- 
lates: And sat in the gate of Ennayim (Enam, in the 
low country of Judah, Josh. xv. 84).— is by 
the way to Timnath.—“ She puts off from her the 
common garments of a widow, which were destitute 
of all ornaments (Judith x. 3; xvi. 8), covers herself 
with a veil, so as not to be recognized (comp. Job 
xxiv. 15), and wrape herself in themanner customary 
with harlots.” Knobel. ‘‘Thamar,” says the same, 
‘‘ wishes to appear as a kedescha ” (a priestess of 
Astarte, the goddess of love). This, however, could 
hardly have been her intention, as appearing before 
Judah. The proper distinction may be thus made: 
According to ver. 15, he thought her to be a zona 
(rip‘it), but in ver. 21 the question is asked, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country: Where is the 
kedescha? (MO77r), Asason of Jacob he might 
have erred with a zona, but could not have had in- 
tercourse vith a kedescha, as a devotee of the god- 
dess of love. Still the offence is great; though there 
is to be considered, on the one side, the custom of 
the times, together with Judah’s individual tempera- 
ment, and the excitement caused by the sheep-shear- 
ing, whilst, on the other, there is to be kept in mind the 
enizmatical appearance of the transaction, behind 
which moral forces, and a veiled destiny, are at work. 
This giving of the seal-ring, the cord, and the staff, 
shows that Judah has fallen within the circle of a 
magical influence, and that it is not fleshly lust alone 
that draws him. These pledges were the badges of 
his dignity. ‘Every Babylonian, aays Herodotus, 
carries a seal-ring, and a staff, on the top of which 
there is some carved work, like an apple or a rose. 
The same custom prevailed in Canaan, as we see 
here in the case of Judah.” Delitzsch. To this day 
do the town Arabians wear a seal-ring fastened by a 
cord around the neck (Ropinson: “Palestine,” i. 
p. 58). ‘*The be-goat appears also asa present from 
a man to his wife (Judg. xv. 1).” Knobel.—Lest 
we be shamed.—These words characterize the 
moral state of the country and the times. In his 
eager search for the woman and the pledges (which 
probably were of far more value than the kid), Ju- 
dah shows himself by no means so much afraid of 
moral condemnation, as of mocking ridicule. 

4. Thamar and her sons (vers. 27-80).—And 
Vet her be burnt.—By this sentence the energetic 
Judah reminds us again of David, the great hero of 
his family. With a rash and angry sense of justice 
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fronted by Nathan, 2 Sam. xii. 5. There are ever in 
this line two s natures contending with each 
other, “ In his hal authority, he commanded 
her to be brought forth to be burned. Thamar was 

as betrothed, and was, therefore, to be 
punished as a bride convicted of unchastity. But 
in this case the Mosaic law imposes only the ponalty 
of being stoned to death (Deut. xxii. 20), whilst 
burning to death was inflicted only upon the daugh- 
ter of a priest, and upon carnal intercourse both with 
mother and daughter (Lev. xxi. 19; xx. 14). Judah’s 
sentence, therelote, is more severe than that of the 
future law.” Keil. The severity of the decision ap- 
pears tolerable only upon the supposition that he 
really intended to give to Thamar his son Shelah ; 
besides, it testifies to an arbitrary power exercised 
in as country, and which can only be ex- 
plained from his confidence in his own strength and 
standing. How fairly, however, does Thamar bring 
him to his senses by sending him his pledges. The 
delicate yet decisive message elicits an open confes- 
sion. But his sense of justice is expressed not only 
in the immediate annulling of the decision, but also 
in his future conduct towards Thamar. The twin- 
birth of Rebecca is once more reflected. We see 
how important the question of the first-born still re- 
mains to the Israelitish mother and midwife. In the 
case of twins there appears more manifestly the 
marks of a striving for the birth-right. Pbarez, how- 
ever, did not o the birth-right, as Jacob sought 
it, by holding on the heel, but by a violent breach. 
In this he was to represent Judah’s lion-like manner 
within the milder nature of Jacob. According to 
Knobel, the midwife is supposed to have said to 
Pharez: A breach upon thee, i. e., a breach bappen 
to thee; and this is said to have been fulfilled when 
the Israclitish tribes tore themselves away from the 
house of David, as a punishment, because the Da- 
vidian family of the Pharezites had violently got the 
supremacy over its brethren. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Judah’s beginnings as compared with those of 
Joseph.—A strong sensual nature; great advances, 
great offences—strong passions, great self-condemna- 
tion, denials, struggles, and breaches. 

2. Judah as Eremite, or Separatist, in the noblest. 
sense ; the dangers of an isolated position. 

8. Hirah, from a valuable comrade, becoming an. 
officious assistant,—a witness to Judah’s superiority... 

4. The sons of Judah. The failure of his well- 
intended experiment to marry his sons early, 

5. Onan’s sin, a deadly wickedness, an examplé 
to be held in abhorrence, as condemnatory, not only 
of secret sins of self-pollution, but also of all similar 
offences in sexual relations, and even in marriage :t- 
self. Unchastity in general is a homicidal waste of 
the generative powers, a demonic bestiality, an out 

to ancestors, to posterity, and to one’s own life. 
It is a crime against the image of God, and a-degra- 
dation below the animal. Onan’s offence, moreover, 
as committed in marriage, was & most unnatural 
wickedness, and a grievous wrong. The sin named 
after him is destructive as a pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, destroying directly the body and goul of 
the young. But common fornication is likewise an 
unnatural violation of the persun, a. murder of two 
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souls, and a desecration of the body as the temple of 
God. There are those in our Christian communities 
who are exceedingly gross in this ; & proof 
of the most defective development of what may be 
called, the consciousness of personality, and of perso- 
nal dignity. 

6. The Levirate law. Its meaning and object. 
The theocratic moral idea of the levirate law is as- 
cribed in the Calwer Handbuch to the desire of imper- 
ishableness, Grpeiaca remarks: ‘‘ An endeavor to 
preserve families, even in their separate lines, and to 
retain the thereby inherited property, pervades the 
laws of the Taraclites,—a feeling that doubtless came 
down from the patriarchs. The father still lived on 
in the son; the whole family descending from him 


were never ed as the business of indivi 
but of families and nations. When afterward the 
house of Jacob became a people, this duty of the le- 
virate law necessarily made trouble, and the brother- 
in-law was no | forced to it; but even then he 
was publicly contemned for his refusal (Deut. xxv. 5; 
Ruth iv. 7; comp. Matt. xxii. 23).” first mo- 
tive for the patriarchal custom, or for Judah’s idea, 
comes, doubtless, from a struggle of faith in the pro- 
mise with death. As the promise is to the of 
Abraham, so death seems to mar the promise when 
he carries away some of Jacob's sons, especially the 
first-born, before they have had offspring. Life thus 
enters into strife with death, whilst the remaining 
brothers fill up the blank. The second motive, how- 
ever, is connected with the fact, that the life of the 
deceased is to be reflected in the future existence of 
their narhes in this world. Israel’s sons are a church 
of the undying. There is a third motive; it is to in- 
troduce the idea of spiritual descent. The son of 
the surviving brother answers for the legitimate son 
of the dead, and thus the way is prepared for the 
great extension of the adoptive relationship, accord- 
ing to which Jesus is called the son of Joseph, and 
mention is made of the brothers of Jesus. The 
institution, however, being typical, it could not be 
carried through consistently in opposition to the 
right of personality. A particular coercive i 
would have been at war with the idea of the law itself. 

7. Thamar’s sin, and Thamar’s faith. 

8. The Hierodulai. Female servants of Astarte, 
Aschera, or Mvlytta (see Dexrrzscn, p. 586). The 

t sacred to Astarte. 
9. Judah’s self-condemnation and confession. 
10. Judah’s (Thamar’s) twins; Isaac’s (Rebecca’s) 

twins, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


See Theologicaj and Ethical. It is only with great 
-caution, and in a wise and devout spirit, that this nar- 
rative should be made the ground of homiletical dis- 
-courses.—Judah’s solitude.—The apparent extinction 
of the tribe.—God’s judgments on the sins of unchas- 
tity. —The danger arising from feasts (such as that of 
‘the eed erteade’ “aap keeping of promises.—Self- 
eondemnation.—The fall and the recovery in our nar- 
rative—Apparent extinction, and yet a new life, 
rough God’s grace, in Judah’s uprightness and sin- 
serity. 


Section Firat. Vers. 1-5. Stance: Hatt: God's 
election is only by grace, for otherwise Judah never 
would have been chosen as an ancestor of Christ.— 
Sibl. Wirt.: Pious parents can experience no great- 
er cross than to have vile and godless children (Sirach 
xvi. 1,}—Gsrr.tacH: This marriage of Judah is not 
censured, since it was impossible that all the sons of 
Jacob should take wives from their kindred in Meso- 
potamia.—Scuréper: Ver. 5. Chezib; meaning pz- 
LUSION, on account of the delusions connected with 
this place.—The false hope of Judah—afterwards of 
Thamar.—Then again of Judah. 

Kection Second. Vers. 6-11. Srarxe: This 
Thamar, very generally regarded as a Canaanite, 
though by some of the Jews very improbably called 
a daughter of Mel bas received a place in 
the Toledoth of Christ (Matt i 3), to show that he is 
also the hope of the heathen. e Jews might, in 
two ways, have suggested to them this strange by- 
pothesis of Thamar’s the daughter of Melchize- 
dek: 1. Through an pride; 2. From concla- 
sions derived from the law. They reasoned thus: If 
Judah intended to burn Thamar, she must have been 
the daughter of a priest. If she was the daughter of 
& priest, then probably the daughter of Melchizedek.] 
—Ha.u: Remarkably wicked sinners God reserves to 
himself for his own vengeance.—Ver. 11. Judah spake 
deceitfully to hia daughter-in-law. Judah may also 
have thought that his sons’ early marriages hastened 
their death, especially if they were only fourteen 
years of age (?); and it may be that on this account 
he did not wish his son Shelah to marry 80 young.— 
Hatt: Fulfilment of promises is the duty of every up- 
right man, nor can either fear or loss absolve him.— 
Scurépsr: The seed has the promise of salvation— 
the promise on which the fathers grew. The levirate 
law was but a peculiar aspect, as it were, of that 
universal care for offspring which formed the Old- 
Testament response to God’s covenant faithfulness, 
Onan’s sin a murder. It is ab if the curse of Canaan 
descended upon these sons from a Canaanitish wo- 
man.—ScHWENKE: The sin of Onan, unnatural, de- 
structive of God’s holy ordinance, is even yet so di 
pleasing to the Lord that it gives birth to bodily and 
spiritual death,—Hzr™ (“ Bible Studies ”): 1 Cor. vi. 
11. Why is it that the Holy Ghost mentions first in 
this chapter the sin of O and then points us s0 
carefully to the Saviour of the world as descending 
from the incest-stained Judah and Thamar? Here 
only may we find salvation, forgiveness, the taking 
away of all guilt, and the curse rests upon it. 

Section Third. Vers. 12-16. Harti: Immodesty 
in dress and conduct betrays evil desires. —Crawen : 
Widower and widow are to live lives of chastity. 
That Thamar desired Shelah to be given to her was 
not unreasonable ; but her course in thus avengi 
herself is by no means approved, though some of 
the Christian fathers (Chrysostom, Ambrose, Theo- 
doret) praise her on this very account, and ascribe 
her design to a peculiar desire to become the mother 
of the Messiah.—Ver. 24. It is not agreed whether 
he spoke these words as judge or accuser. He was 
here among a st people ; but as he has never 
subjected himself to them, he would be judge in his 
own affairs.—Catvin: Severe as Judah had been 
against Thamar, he judges nowindulgently in his own 
case.—Lisco has a remarkable view, namely, that 
Judah himself, after the death of his wife, was under 
obligation to marry Thamar, if he was not willmg to 
give her to his son. The same view is entertained 
by Gerlach, undoubtedly from a misunderstanding of 
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the later levirate law.—Scurdper: Harlots only, in | them and become the first pene fees Val. Her 
Zan. acco 


contrast with virtuous and domestic women, frequent | berger.)]—Scurdper : 


the 


g to some, 
streets and markets, lur at every corner- | means brightness, as a name given to him on account 


stone (Prov. vil. 12; Jer. iii. 2; Isaiah xvi. 25-31 ; | of the scarlet color of the thread upon his hand. <Ac- 
Jos, ii. 15). ale 4 to others, it means the ee indica 


Section Fourth. Vera. 27-80. Srarxe: Ver 80. | tive of his eppearing first.—LUTHER : 


y did God 


In Christ's birth-register, too, great sinners are found. | and the Holy Ghost permit these shameful things to be 

—[Ostannzr: These two c signified two | written? Answer: that no one should be proud of 

people, namely, the Jews and the Gentiles. For the | his own righteousness and wisdom,—and, again, that 
ews, 


though seeming to be the first to enter eternal | no one should despair on account of his sins, etc. It 


life, have become the last ; whilst those of the Gen- | may be to remind us that by natural right, Gentiles, 
tiles who heard the gospel of Christ have gone before | too, are the mother, brothers, sisters of our Lord. 
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THIRD SECTION. 
Joseph in Potiphar's house and tn prison. His sufferings on account of his virtue, and his 
apparent destruction. 


_—~——- 
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And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh, 
captain of the guard [hife-guardsmen, executioners}, an Egyptian, bought him of the hands 
of the Ishmaelites, which had brought him down thither. And the Lord was with 
Joseph, and he was a prosperous man; and he was in the house of his master the 
Egyptian. And his master saw that the Lord was with him, and that the Lord made 
all that he did to prosper in his hand. And Joseph found grace in his sight, and he 
served him; and he made him overseer over his house, and all that he had he put into 
his hand. And it came to pass from the time that he had made him overseer in his 
house, and over all that he had, that the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s 
sake; and the blessing of the Lord was upon all that he had in the house and in the 
field. And he left all that he had in Joseph’s hand; and he knew not aught he had 
save the bread which he did eat. And Joseph was a goodly person, and well-favored 
[sce ch. xxix. 17]. And it came to pass, after these things, that his master’s wife cast her 
eyes upon Joseph; and she said, Lie with me. But he refused, and said unto his 
master’s wife, Behold, my master wotteth not what 7s with me in the house, and he 
hath committed all that he hath to my hand; There is none greater in this house than 
T; neither hath he kept back anything from me but thee, because thou aré his wife: 
how then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God? And it came to pass 
as she spake to Joseph, day by day, that he hearkened not unto her, to lie by her, or 
to be with her. And it came to pass about this time, that Joseph went into the house 
to do his business ; and there was none of the men of the house there within. And she 
caught him by his garment, saying, Lie with me: and he left his garment in her hand, 
and fled, and got him out [ofthe house]. And it came to pass, when she saw that he had 
left his garment in her hand, and was fled forth, That she called unto the men of her 
house, and spake unto them, saying, See, he hath brought in an Hebrew unto us to 
mock us; he came in unto me to lie with me, and I cried with a loud voice: And it 
came to pass, when he heard that I lifted up my voice and cried, that he left his gar- 
ment with me and fled, and got him out. And she laid up his garment by her, until 
his lord came home. And she spake unto him according to these words, saying, The 
Hebrew servant, which thou hast brought unto us, came in unto me to mock me: And 
it came to pass, as I lifted up my voice, and cried, that he left his garment with me, 
and fled out. And it came to pass, when his master heard the words of his wife, which 
she spake unto him, saying, After this manner did thy servant to me; that his wrath 
was kindled. And Joseph’s master took him, and put him into the prison aoe a : 
a place where the king’s prisoners [state-prisoners} were bound: and he was there in the 
prison. But the Lord was with Joseph, and shewed him mercy, and gave him favor 
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22 in the sight of the keeper of the prison. 


And the keeper of the prison committed tc 


Joseph’s hand all the prisoners that were in the prison ; and whatsoever they did there, he 


“23 was the doer of ¢é. 


The keeper of the prison looked not to anything that was under his 


hand, because the Lord was with him, and that which he did, the Lord made ¢¢ to prosy-er. 


() Ver. 20.—"MBI MD. Literally, the round house, so called from its shape, which was different from the common 
Egyptian architecture—thus constructed, perhaps, as giving greater strength. Aben Ezra expreeses the opinion that the 
word is Egyptian; but it oocurs in Hebrew, as in Cant. vii. 3 (“O), where it evidently has the sense of roundness, and 
is Bo rendered in the ancient versions. This is confirmed by its near relationship to the more common "M0 , to go rownd, 
from which the Syriac has its word | Z:sm for tower or castle. Although Joseph, for policy, used an interpreter when 
speaking with his brethren, yet there must have been, at this time, a great affinity between the Shemitio and the old 
Egyptian tongue. Very many of the words must have been the same in both languages. The LXX. have rendered it, 
iv dxvpwpars, in the stronghold ; Vulg., simply in carcerem,—T. L.] 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. The three chapters, xxxix.-xlii., form a dis- 
tinct section by themselves. Joseph in Egypt—in 
his misery and in his exaltation; first, himself ap- 
parently lost, afterwards a saviour of the world. , 
xl. presents the transition from his humiliation to his 
exaltation. 

2. In the section from ch. xxxix.—xlii., Knobel re- 
cognizes the elements of the original text, mingled 
with the additions of the Jehovist. It is a matter of 
fact, that the-elohistic relations predominate, but in 
decisive points Jehovah appears as the ruler of Jo- 
seph’s destiny. : 

3. If the preceding chapter might be regarded as 
a counterpart to ch, xxxvii., then the present chap- 
ter forms again a counterpart to the one before it. 
Both chapters agree in referring especially to sexual 
relations. In the former, Onan’s sin, whoredom, and 
incest, are spoken of; in the one before us, it is the 
temptation to adultery. In the former, however, 
Judah, on acoount of sexual sins, seems greatly in- 
volved in guilt, though it is to be considered that he 
intended to restrain the unchastity of his sons, that 
he upholds the levirate law, that he judges severely 
of the supposed adultery of one betrothed, and that he 
purposely and decidedly shuns incest. Nevertheless, 
he himself does not resist the allurement to unchas- 
tity, whilst Joseph persistently resists the temptation 
to adultery, and shines brilliantly as an ancient ex- 
ample of chastity. His first trial, when he was sold, 
was his suffering innocently in respect to crime, and 
yet not without some fault arising from his inconsid- 
erateness. His second and more grievous trial was 
his suffering on account of his virtue and fear of 
God, and, therefore, especially typical was it in the 
history of the kingdom of God. 

4, Our narrative may be divided into three parts : 
1) Joseph’s good conduct and prosperity in Potiphar’s 
house (vers.1—6); 2) Joseph’s temptation, constancy, 
and sufferings (vers. 6-20); 8) Joseph’s well-being in 
prison (vers, 21-23). 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Joseph's good behavior and in 
Potiphar’s house (vers. 1-6).—And Potiphar 
bought him (see ch. xxxvii. 86).—As captain of the 
“executioners,” he commanded the guard of the 
palace, or Pharaoh’s body-guard, who were to exe- 
cute his death-sentences, and was named accordingly. 
Concerning this office among other ancient nations, 
see KNosEL, p. 803. The name eunuch also denotes 


a courtier in general; but Knobel, without any 
ground, would regard Potipbar as really such ; though 

ese were frequently married —And the Lord 
was with Joseph.—Here the name Jehovah 
certainly corresponds with the facts. Joseph was 
not only saved, but it is Jehovah who saves him for 
the purposes of his kingdom. His master soon 
recognizes in him the talent with which he under- 
takes and executes everything entrusted to him. As 
by Jacob’s entrance into Laban’s house, so by Jo- 
seph’s entrance into Potiphar’s, there comes a new 
prosperity, which strikes Potiphar as something re- 
markable. He ascribes it to Joseph as a blessing 
upon his piety, and to his God Jehovah, and raises 
Joseph to the position of his overseer. In this office 
he had, doubtless, the management of an extensive 
land-economy ; for in this respect there was, for the 
military order, a rich provision. It was a 
training for the management of the trust he after- 
wards received in respect to all Egypt. Upon this 
new influence of Joseph there follows a greater pros- 
perity, and therefore Potiphar commits to him his 
whole house.—Sawe the bread which he did 
eat—Scuréprr : “ There appears here that charac- 
teristic oriental indolence, on account of which a 
slave who has command of himself may easily attain 
to an honorable post of influence.” Save the breed, 
ete. ‘ ” according to Bohlen, “ is an expression 
of the highest confidence; but the ceremonial Egyp- 
tian does not easily commit to a stranger anything 
that pertains to his food.” Besides, the Egyptians 
had their own laws concerning food, and did not eat 
with Hebrews. 

2. Joseph's temptations, consolations, and suffer. 
ings (vers. 6-20).—And Joseph was a 
man.—His beauty occasioned his temptations.—. 
master’s wife cast her eyes upon him.—Hi; 
temptations are long continued, beginning with lust- 
ful asions, and ending in a bold attack. Jo- 
seph, on the other hand, tries to awaken her con- 
science; he places the proposed sin in every possi- 
ble light ; it would be a disgraceful abuse of the cor 
fidence reposed in him by his master; it would be 
an outrage upon his rights as a husband; it would 
be adultery, a great crime in the sight of God. 
Again, he shuns every opportunity the woman would 
give him, and finally takes to flight on a pressing 
occasion which she employs, notwithstanding he is 
now to expect her deadly revenge. KNospex: “ The 
ancients describe Egypt as the home of unchastity 
(MaRriat, iv. 42,4: nequitias tellus scit dare nulla 
magis), and speak of the great prevalence of mar- 
riage infidelity (Herop. ii. 111; Diop. Src. i. 59), 
as well as of their great sensuality generally. For 
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example, the history of Cleopatra, Drop. ch. 51, 15.” 
For similar statements respecting the later and mod- 
ern Egypt, see Kein, p. 251, note.—To lie by her. 
—An euphemistic expression —That she called 
unto the men.—Lust c into hatred. She 
intends to revenge herself for his refusal. Besides, it 
is for her own safety; for though Joseph himself 
might not betray her, she might be betrayed by his 
garment that he had left behind. Her lying story is 
eharacteristic in every feature. Soornfully she calls 
her husband he (‘‘ Ae hath brought in,” etc.), and 
thereby betrays her hatred. Joseph she designates 
as “an Hebrew,” i.e, one of the nomadic people, 
who was unclean according to Egyptian views (ch. 
xliii. 82; xlvi. 84). Both expressions show her 
anger. She reproaches her husband with having im- 

i her virtue, but makes a show of it, by call- 
ing the pretended seductions of Joseph a wanton 
mockery, as though by her sara Glee? wonld put 
herself forth as the guartian of virtue of the 
females of her house.—Unto me to mook me.— 
Her extreme cunning and impudence are proved by 
the fact that she makes use of Joseph’s garment as 
the corpus delict, and that in pretty plain terms she 
almost reproaches Potiphar with having purposely 
endangered her chastity.—That his wrath was 
kindled.—It is to be noticed that it is not exactly 
said, against Joseph. He puts him into the tower, 
the state-prison, surrounded by a wall, and in which 
the prisoners of the king, or the state criminals, were 
kept. Ver. 10. Delitzsch and Keil regard this pun- 
ishment as mild; since, according to Diop. Sic. i. 
28, the Egyptian laws of 
must be remembered, however, that Potiphar decreed 
this eee without any trial of the accused, and 
that his confinement seems to have been unlimited. 
At the same time, there is something in the opinion, 
expressed by many, that he himself did not fully 
believe his wife's assertion, and intended again, in 
time, to reinstate Joseph. It may, therefore, have 
seemed to him most proper to pursue this course, in 
order to avoid the disgrace of his house, without 
sacrificing entirely this hitherto faithful servant. The 
prosperous position that Joseph soon held in the 
prison seems to intimate that Potiphar was punishing 


him gently for ap ce sake. ’ 
8. h’e well-being in the prison (vera. 21-28). 
—Favor in the sight of the —This was 


a subordinate officer of Potipbar; and ‘‘ thus van- 
ishes the difficulty presented by Tuch and Knobel, 
that Joseph is said to have had two masters, and that 
mention is made of two captains of the body-guard.” 
Delitzsch. The overseer of the prison also reco 

Joseph’s worth, and makes him a sort of sub-officer ; 
though he does not, by that, cease to be a prisoner. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Gerutacn: The important step in the develop- 
ment of the divine plan is now to be made: the 
house of Jacob was to remove from the land of the 
promise into a foreign country, as had been an- 
nounced to Abraham many years before (ch. xv. 13). 
Jacob’s numerous family could no longer remain 
among the Canaanites, without dispersion, loss of 
unity and independence, and troublesome conflicts 
with the inhabitants of the country. ‘‘ Further on 
it is said: They were to become a people in the moet 
cultivated country then known, and yet most distinct- 
ly separated from the inhabitants.” 

2. Jehovah was with Joseph. Tho covenant God 


were severe. It |. 


victoriously carries forward his decrees through a. 
the need, sufferings, and ignominy of his people. 
Joseph, so to say, is now the support of the future 
development of the Old-Testament theocracy; and 
on the thread of his severely threatened life, as one 
above whose head hangs the sword of the heathen 
executioner, there is suspended, as far as the human 
ree see, the destiny both of Israel and the world. 

’s omnipotence may, and can, make its purposes 
dependent from such threads as Joseph in prison, 
Moses in the ark, David in the cave of Adullam. 
Providence is sure of the accomplishment of its 
are h suffering i tl nfiding 

8. Josep ing innocently, yet confiding in 
God: a. aslave, yet still a freeman; 5. unfortunate, 
yet still a child of fortune: ¢. abandoned, yet still 
standing firm in the severest temptations ; d, forlorn, 
yet still in the presence of God; c. an object of im- 
pending wrath, yet still preserved alive; /. a state- 
prisoner, and yet himself a prison-keeper; g. eve 
way subdued, yet ever again superior to his condi- 
tion. In this phase of his life, Joseph is akin to 
Paul (2 Cor. vi.), with whom he has this in common, 
that, through the persecutions of his brethren, he is 
forced to carry the light of God’s kingdom into the 
heathen world,—a fact, it is true, that first appears, 
in the life of Joseph, in a typical form. 

4. Joseph, as an example of chastity, stands here 
in the brightest light when compared with the con- 
duct of Judah in the previous chapter. From this 
we see that the divine election of the Messianic tribe 
was not dependent upon the virtues of the Israelitish 

i We should be mistaken, however, in 
concluding from this a groundless arbitrariness in 
the divine government, In the strong fulness of 
Judah’s nature there lies more that is undeveloped 
for the future, than in the immature spirituality and 
self-reliance of Joseph. It is a seal of the truth of 
Holy Scripture that it admits such seeming paradoxes 
as no mythology could have invented, as well as a 
seal of its grandeur that it could so boldly present 
such @ patriarchal parallel to a people proud of its 
ancestry, whose principal tribe was Judsh, and in 
which Judah and Ephraim were filled with jealousy 
toward each other. 

5. Joseph’s victory shows how a man, and espe- 
cially a young man, is to overcome temptation. The 
first requirement is: walk as in the all-seeing pres- 
ence of God; the second: fight with the weapons 
of the word in the light of duty (taking the offen- 
sive, which the spirit of conversion assumes accord- 
ing to the measure of ita strength); the third: avoid 
the occasions of sin; the fourth: firmness before all 
things, and, if it must be, flight with the loss of the 
dress, of the good name, and even of life itself. 

6. The curse of adultery and its actual sentence 
in Joseph's speech and conduct. 

4. The accusation of the woman a picture of 
cabal, reflecting itself in all times, even the most 
modern. The first example of gross calumniation 
in the Sacred Scripture, coming from an adulterous 
woman, presenting a picture, the very opposite of 
Joseph's virtue, as exhibiting the most impudent and 
rev ul traits of vindictive lying. Thus, also, 
was Christ calumniated, in a way that might be called 
the consummation of all calumny, the master-piece 
of the prince of accusers. 

8. Potiphar’s wrath and mildness are indications 
that he had a presentiment of what the truth really 
was. It is also an example showing how the pride 
of the great easily inclines them to sacrifice to the 
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honor of their house the right and happiness of their 
dependants. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical. Joseph’s destiny ac- 
co to the divine providence: 1. His misfortune 
in his fortune. As formerly the preference of his 
father, his variegated coat, and the splendid dreams, 
aril for him misfortunes, so now his important 

ction in Potiphar’s house, and his goodly person. 
2. His fortune in his misfortune. He was to go to 
Egypt, assume the condition of a slave, enter prison, 
and all this in order to become a prophetic man, an 
interpreter of dreams, an overseer of estates, lord 
of Egypt, a deliverer of many from hunger, a cause 
of repentance to his brethren, and of salvation to 
the house of Jacob.—Tause: The promise of suf- 
fering, and the blessing of godliness: 1. Its use: 
‘* godliness is profitable unto afi things ;” 2. its suf- 
ferings: “‘all that will live godly shall suffer persecu- 
tion ;” 38. its blessing in its exercise: “‘ exercise thy- 
self unto godliness.” 

Section First. (Vers. 1-6). Stanxe: There is no 
better companion on a journey than God, Blessed 
are they who never forget to take this society with 
them wherever they go.— Bibl. Tub. : God’s biessing 
and grace are with the pious everywhere, even in 
their severest trials. —Cramer: Where God is present 
with his grace, there he will be soon known through 
his word, and other tokens of his presence.—Os1an- 
DER: Pious servants should be made happy in their 
service ; they should be loved as children, and ele- 
vated to higher employments.—Lance: A beautiful 
bodily form, and a disposition fundamentally enriched, 
both by grace and nature! how fitly do they corres- 
pond.—Scurépgr: In t Jacob’s family had a 
rich support during the famine; there could it grow 
up to a great and united people; there it found the 
best school of human culture; there was the seat 
of the greatest worldly power, and, therefore, the 
best occasion in which to introduce those severe suf- 
ferings that were to awaken in Israel a longing after 
redemption, and a spirit of voluntary consecration to 
God (Hengstenberg).—God’s being with Joseph, how- 
ever, is not a presence of special revelations, as with 
the patriarchs, but a presence of blessing and suc- 
cess in all things (Baumgarten).—Joseph happy, 
though a servant.—Among the implements of agri- 
culture delineated on the Egyptian tombs, there is 
often to be seen an overseer keeping the accounts 
of the barvest. In a tomb at Kum el Ahmar there 
is to be seen the office of a household steward, with 
all its appurtenances. 

Section Second, (Vers. 7-20). Starke: LuTHER : 
Thus far Satan had tempted Joseph on his left side, 
i. e., by manifold and severe adversities; now he 
tempts him on the right, by sensuality. This temp- 
tation is most severe and dangerous, especially to a 
young man. For Joseph lived now among the hea- 
then, where such sins were frequent, and could, 
therefore, more easily excite a disposition in any way 
inclined to sensual pleasure. The more healthy one 
is in body, the more violent is this sickness of the 
soul (Sir. xiv. 14). The more dangerous temptations 
are, or the more difficult to be overcome, s0 much 
the more plausible and agreeable are they. Nothing 
is more alluring than the eyes. ‘ And if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out.”—Ver. 9. Muscu.us: In 
all cases he who sins, sins against God,—even then 


when he is wronging his fellow-men. But he most 
especially sins against God who injures the forsaken, 
the miserable, the “ little ones,” and those who are 
deficient in understanding. For God will protect 
them, since they cannot be wronged without the 
wickedness.—Atuausrinz: Imitentur ado 
Joseph sanctum, pulchri- 
orem mente,—LanGE: Since by nature shame is im- 
planted in women to a higher degree than in men 
(in addition to the fact, that in consenting and trans- 
gression she is e to more danger and shame), 
so much the more disgraceful is it when she so de- 
generates as not only to lay snares secretly for the 
other sex, but also impudently to importune them.— 
Tax same: The fear of God is the best means of 
grace for avoiding sin and shame.—Hatt: A pious 
heart would rather remain humbled in the dust than 
rise by sinful means.—Ver. 12. He preferred to 
leave garment behind him, rather than a good 
conscience.—Lancg: In a temptation to adultery 
and fornication, flight becomes the most pressing ne- 
ceasity—Ver. 18. Cramrrk: The devil will be true 
to his nature; for as he is an unclean spirit, so also 
is he a liar.—Hatit: Wickedness is ever artful in 
getting up false charges against the virtues and good 
works of others (Acts xvi. 20). We must be patient 
toward the diabolical slanders of the impious ; for 
God finally comes and judges them.—Beware of the 
act itself; against the lie there may be found a 
remedy.—Vers. 19, 20. He who believes easily is 
easily deceived. Magistrates should neither be per- 
tial, hasty, nor too passionate. 

Scuroper: “ Joseph was a goodly person.” With 
literal reference to ch. xxix. 17, Joseph was the re- 
flected image of his mother. They in whose hearts 
the Holy Spirit dwells, are wont to have a counte- 
nance frank, upright, and joyful (Luther).—The love 
of Potiphar’s wife was far more dangerous to Joseph 
than the hatred of his brothers (Rambach).—Now a 
far worse servitude threatens him, namely, that of sin 
(Krummacher).—Joseph had a chaste heart, and, 
therefore, a modest tongue (Val. Herberger). Un- 
chaste expressions a mark of unchaste thoughts. On 
the monuments may be seen Egyptian women who 
are so drunk with wine that they cannot stand. Of 
a restriction of wives, as customary afterwards in the 
East, and even in Greece, we find no trace.—Joseph 
leta his mantle go, but holds on to a good conscience. 
Joseph is again stripped of his garment, and again 
does it serve for the deception of others. —Seusual 
love changes suddenly into hatred (2 Sam. xiii. 15) 
—Catwer Handbuch : Such flight is more honorable 
than the most heroic deeds. 

Section Third. (Vers. 21-28). Starker: Ostax- 
pEk: To a pious man there cannot happen a severer 
misfortune than the reputation of guilt, and of de- 
served punishment therefor, when he is innocent 
(Rom. viii. 28).—Cramer: God sympathises with 


those who er innocently (James i 3). God 
bringeth his elect down to the grave, but bri 
them up again (1 Sam. ii. 6 om God would re- 


vive, can no one stifle. om God favors, no mis- 
fortune can harm. 

Scnréprr: Those who believe in God must 
suffer on account of bead truth, and goodness; 
not on account of sin and e (Luther). Exalt- 
ation in humiliation, a sceptre in a prison, servant 
and Lord—even as Christ.—God’s eyes behold 
the prison, the fettera, and the most shameful death, 
as he beholds the fair and shining sun. In Joseph's 
condition nothing is to be seen but death, the logs 
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of his fair fame, and of all his virtues. Now comes | lived the Son of God to his thirtieth year in Nazareth. 
Christ with his eyes of grace, and throws light into Nothing is more opposed to God than that impe- 
the grave. Joseph is to become a Lord, though he | tience of the power of nature which would violently 
had seemingly entered into the prison of hell (Luther). | usurp his holy government.—SToLBERG justly com- 
Joseph’s way is now for a time in the darkness, but | mends “ the inimitable simplicity of Joseph's history 
this is the very way thro h which God often leads | narrated in the moet vivid manner, and bearing 0 
his people. Thus Moses, David, Paul, Luther; so | its face the most unmistakable seal of truth.” 


FOURTH SECTION. 


Joseph as interpreter of the dreams of his fellow-prisoners. 


Cuarren XL. 1-238. 


1 And it came to pass after these things that the butler of the king of Egypt, and hss 

2 baker, had offended their lord the king of Egypt. And Pharaoh was wroth against 

two of his officers, against the chief of the butlers, and against the chief of the 

3 bakers. And he put them in ward in the house of the captain of the guard, into 

4 the prison, the place where Joseph was bound. And the captain of the guard 

charged Joseph with them; and he served them; and they continued a season 

5 in ward. And they dreamed a dream, each man his dream in one night, each man 

according to the interpretation of his dream, the butler and the baker of the king of 

6 Egypt, which were bound in prison. And Joseph came in unto them in the morning, 

7 and looked upon them, and, behold, they were sad. And he asked Pharaoh’s officers 

that were with him in the ward of his lord's house, saying, Wherefore look ye so sadly 

8 today? And they said unto him, We have dreamed a dream, and there ts no inter- 

preter of it. And Joseph said unto them, Do not interpretations belong to God? tell 

9 me them, I pray you. And the chief butler told his dream to Joseph, and said to him, 

10 In my dream, behold, a vine was before me. And in the vine were three branches : 

and it was as though it budded, and her blossoms shot forth; and the clusters thereof 

11 brought forth ripe grapes: And Pharaoh’s cup was in my hand: and I took the grapes, 

12 and pressed ’ them into Pharaoh’s cup, and I gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand. And 

Joseph said unto him, This #s the interpretation of it: The three branches are three 

13 days: Yet within three days shall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and restore thee unto 

thy place; and thou shalt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the former manner 

14 when thou wast his butler. But think on me when it shall be well with thee, and 

shew kindness, I pray thee, unto me; and make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring 

15 me out of this house: For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews; 

16 and here also have I done nothing that they should put me into the dungeon. When 

the chief baker saw that the interpretation was good, he said unto Joseph, I also was 

17 in my dream, and behold, I had three white baskets on my head ; And in the uppermost 

basket there was of all manner of bakemeats for Pharaoh; and the birds did eat them 

18 out of the basket upon my head. And Joseph answered and said, This zs the inter- 

19 pretation thereof: The three baskets are three days: Yet within three days shall 

Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and shall hang thee on a tree; and the birds 

20 shall eat thy flesh from off thee. And it came to pass the third day, whtch was 

Pharaoh’s birthday, that he made a feast unto all bis servants; and he lifted up the 

21 head of the chief butler, and of the chief baker among his servants, And he restored 

the chief butler unto his butlership again; and he gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand ; 

22,23 But he hanged ® the chief baker; as Joseph had interpreted to them. Yet did not 
the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat him. 


(} Ver. 11.—ZMWNi. Ipressed. The word occurs only here, yet its meaning is sufficiently obvious from the context, 
and from the cognate Chaldaic OMO. It is onomatopic, representing the emission of the juice. It is allied to NNW 
with its sense of waste and destruction. LXX., ég@4Arya; Vulg., expressi.—T. L.] 

[? Ver. 22—m>m. It does not here denote suspension from, like hanging from a gallows. The preposition d¥ 
is opposed to that, and shows that it denotes crucifixion.—T. L.] 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


The contents of this chapter may be denoted, 
the silent preparation for the great turning in Jo- 
seph’s destiny. In itself considered, however, our 
narrative shows us how the religious capacity of suf- 
fering for the Lord’s sake develops itself, like a 
germ, in the people of God. Joseph’s spiritual life 
shines resplendent in his prison. There may be dis 
tinguished the following sections : 1. The imprison- 
ment of the two court-officers, and Joseph’s charge 
over them (vers. 1-4); 2. their dejectedness, and 
Joseph’s sympathy (vers. 5-8); 8. the dream of the 
chief butler, and its interpretation (vera. 9-15); 4. 
the dream of the chief baker, and its interpretation 
(vers, 16-19); 5. the fulfilment of both dreama. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


1. Vers. 1-4. The imprisonment of the two 
court-officere, and Joseph's over .—The 
chief of the batlers and: the chief of the ba- 
kers.—According to ver. 2 they are the chiefs in 
their respective departments of service. The ori- 
ental kings, as those of the Persians (Xenoru., Hel- 
lenica, viii. i. 88), had a multitude of butlers, bakers, 
and covks. The office of chief butler was very hon- 
orable with the kings of Persia (Hrrop., iii. 34; 
Xznopn., Cyroped. i. 8, 8). It was once filled by 
Nehemiah (Neh. i. 11; fi. 1).—In the house of the 
captain of the —i.e., in the house of Poti- 
phar. The houze of the captain of the guard was 
connected with the state-prison, and denotes here the 
aa itself—Oharged Joseph with them.— 

ere Potipbar again mingles himself with Joseph’s 
fortune (and that by way of mitigating it) in the 
recognition of his talents. By this distinguished 
charge, he shows favor, at the same time, to Joseph 
and to his fallen colleagues. 

2. Vers. 5-8. Their dejectedness and Joseph's 
sympathy.— Acoording to the interpretation.— 
Both had dreamed—each one a different dream— 
each one a significant dream, according to the antici- 
pated occurrence upon which it was founded, and 
also according to its interpretation. Joseph's con- 
versation with the sad and dejected prisoners, proves 
his sagacity as well as his kindly sympathy. It 
shows, too, how misfortune equalizes rank, and 
makes the great dependent on the sympathy of those 
who are lower in position.—And there is no in- 
terpreter of it.—An expression showing that 
the interpretation of dreams was much in vogue, 
and that it was one of the wants of persons of rank 
to have their dreams interpreted—Do not inter- 
pretations belong to God ?—He admits that there 
are significant dreams, and that God could bestow 
on men the gift of interpretation when they are re- 
ferred back to him. He rejects, indirectly, the hea- 
then art of interpreting dreams, whilst, at the same 
time, giving them to understand that it was, perhaps, 
imparted to himself. First, however, he is to hear 
their dreams, Knobel is inexact when he speaks in 
gencral terms of “the ancient view concerning 
dreams.” Doubtless the field of revelation admits 
dreams as sent by God, but these coincide with 
drvams in general just as little as the prophetic mode 
of interpreting them coincided with that of the hea- 
then, though, according to Egyptian views, all pro- 


ara ge comes from the gods (Hrrop. ii. 88) 


8. Vers. 9-15. The dream of the chief butler 
and iis ¢ ion.—In my dream, behold a 
vine.—A lively description of a lively dream. The 
first picture is the vine, and the rapid development 
of its branches to the maturity of the grapes. On 
the vine in Egypt, see Knoset, p. 307. In the see 
ond picture, the chief butler beholds himself in the 
service of Pharaoh, preparing and presenting to him 
the juice of the grapes. “The vine was referred to 
Osiris, and was already well known in Egypt. See 
Pa. laxviii. 47; cv. 883; Numb. xx. 5. The state- 
ment, Henop., ii. 77, is, therefore, to be taken with 
limitations. Nor is it true that in the time of Psam- 
meticus fresh must only was drank, while fermented 
wine was prohibited. Knobel has shown that Prv- 
TaRCH, De IJstde, vi. 6, says just the contrary. The 
people drank wine unrestrained; the kings, because 
they were priests, only so much as was allowed by 
the sacred books; but from the time of Psammeti- 
cus even this restriction was abolished. The old 
monuments show great variety of wine-utensils, 
wine-presses at work, topers tired of drinking, even 
intoxicated women.” Delitzsch. ‘Wine had been 
prohibited before the time of Mohammed (SHaras- 
TAMI, ii. p. 8346), The he allowed (Koran, xvi. 
11, 69). They evaded his prohibition by pressing 
the grapes and drinking the juice of the berries 
(Scuutrz, Leitungen, v. p. 286). Such juice of 
grapes the Egyptian king drank also in Joseph's 
time. He was a ruler of the Hyksos (?), who were 
an Arabian tribe.” Knobel. Tur samz: The dream- 
interpreter Artemidorus classes the vine with plants 
that grow rapidly, and regards dreams concerning it 
as having a quick fulfilment. Joseph’s interpreta- 
dot — Three branches, three days.—Since Pha- 
raoh’s birth-day was at hand, and was known, per 
hape, as a day of pardon, this presentiment may, to 
some degree, have been affected by it.—Lift up 
thine head.—To replace, again, in prosperity and 
honor, especially to bring out of prison (2 Kings 
xxv. 27)—And show kindn I pray thee, 
unto me.—Joseph is so sure of his interpretation 
that he employs the opportunity to plead for his own 

ight and liberty —I was atolen.—<An expression 
of innocence. They took him away from his father, 
but how it was done, his feelings do not allow him to 
relate; enough that he came to t neither as a 
criminal, nor as a slave, rightly so With the same 
caution he speaks about his imprisonment without 
exposing the house of Potipbar. 

4. Vers. 16-19. The dream of the chief of the 
bakers, and its tnterprefation. The striking resem- 
blance of his dream to the one previously interpreted, 
caused the baker to overlook its ominous difference ; 
he, therefore, hopes also for a favorable interpreta- 
tion. The interpreter, however, shows his discern- 
ment in recognizing the birds that did not eat the 
bakemeats out of the basket upon his head, as the 
main point. He differs also from the heathen inter- 

reters in ere ig “tebe unfavorable meaning plain- 
y and distinctly. OBEL: “In Egypt men were 
accustomed to carry on their heada, women upon 
their shoulders. In modern Egypt women beer bar- 
dens upon their heads.” ‘Even at this day in Egypt 
kites and hawks scize upon articles of food carried 
upon the head.’”” The criminal to be put to death 
was fastened to a stake, to increase thereby the ae- 
verity of the punishment (Deut. xxi. 22; Josh. x. 
26; 2Sam. iv. 12). This custom was also prevalent 
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among other nations, especially the Persians and 


nians, 

5. Vers. 20-28. The ful, of both these 
dreams. The kings of antiquity were accustomed to 
celebrate their birth-days. ‘‘ According to Herodo- 
tus, this was the only day on which the kings of the 
Persians anointed themselves, and gave presents to 
their subjects. In like manner the Hebrew kings, 
on joyous occasions, exercised mercy (1 Sam. xi 
18).” Knobel. Joseph is forgotten by the butler, 
apparently for ever; God, however, has provided for 
his exaltation, not only through the destiny denoted 
in the dreams, but also by the clearing up of the 
truthfulness of the interpreter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The manner in which the divine providence qui- 
etly and secretly makes the most insignificant thi 
apparently, the occasion and the cause of won 
area appears very visible in our narrative. It 
would appear simply fortuitous that Pharaoh should 
have thrown into prieon his two officers on account, 
perhaps, of some very trifling offence ; still more aoc- 
cidental would it appear that J should have 
had charge of them, and that both should have had 
alarming dreams, and finally, how extraordinarily 
fortuitous that Joseph, on entering, should have ob- 
served their depression in their countenances! But 
all this apparent chance was made a prerequisite, in 
the course of God’s providence, for Joseph’s exalta- 
tion, and Israel’s redemption. ‘The Lord finds a 
thousand ways where reason sees not even one.” 

3. The occurrences of the heathen world, the 
affairs of courts, their crimes, cabals, intrigues, are 
all under the divine control. A country in which the 
wisdom of the world seems to have emancipated it- 
self from all regard to the government of a divine 
providence, is just the one whose administration 
shows the most failure, and: most frequently expe- 
riences an ironical disappointment of its plans. 

8. Prisons, too, with their dark chambers, dun- 
geons, sorrows, secrets, are under the control of God. 
At all times have they enclosed not only criminals, 
oie pr sbi aap the best and fori 

ous of men. rist says: J was in prison, 
came unto me; and he speaks thus, not of faithfal 
martyrs only; even among the guilty there is a spark 
of Christ’s kinsmanship,—i. e., belonging to him. 

4, How mightily misfortune takes away the distinc- 
tion of rank. Joseph has not only the heart’s gift 
of sympathy for the unhappy, but also that open- 
hearted self-consciousness that fits him to associate 
with the great. Even when a child did he run be- 
fore his mother in meeting Esau. 

5. The night-life with its wakefalness, as with its 
dreams, enters into the web of the divine providence 
(see Book of Esther, Daniel, Matt. ii, xxvii. 19; Acts 
xvi. 9; Ps. cxxxii. 4). Dreams are generally so un- 
meaning that they should never cause men to err in 
obedience to the faith, in duty, or in the exercise of 
a judicious understandi Their most general sig- 
nificance, however, consists in their being a reflection 
of the feelings, remembrances, and anticipations of 
the day life, as also in the fact, that all perceptions 
of the body give themselves back in the mirror of 
the nightly consciousness, as imaged h or pic- 
ture. The spirit of God may, therefore, employ 
dreams as a medium of revelation. He can send 
dreams and bestow the gift of interpretation. But, 


in themselves, the most t dreama of revo- 
lation never form ethical] decisions, though they may 
be and monitors of the same. Their higher 
significance, however, is sealed by their great and 
worid-historic consequences for the kingdom of God. 

6. Joseph very definitely distinguished between 
his own and the heathen mode of interpreting 
dreams ; and this he owes to hia Israelitish con- 
sciousness as opposed to the heathen. The divine 
certainty of his interpretation is seen in the fact, that, 
notwithstanding the greatest similarity in both 
dreams, he immediately recognizes the point of dis- 
similarity, and dares to make the fearful announce- 
ment in the assurance that the isaue of the affair . 
would be in correspondence. The apparent severity 
of such frankness could not make him falter in the 
feeling of what was due to truth. To narrate how he 
may have sought to mitigate it, by expressio-s of 
sympathy, lay not within the scope of this On, 

. The joyous feasts of the great are sources both 

of life and death. 

8. A man in prosperity soon forgets the com- 

ons of his former misery, just as the chief butler 
mene Joseph. *s memory never fails, and it is,“ 
at the same time, the chief quickener of the memories 
of men. God keeps his own time. The ray of hope 
that shone for the prisoner at the release of the chief 
butler went out again for two years. When all hope 
seemed to have vanished, then divine help comes in 
wonderfully. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doct. and Eth. Joseph’s disciplinary trials. 
His preparation for his great calling of saviour and 
ruler: a. by sufferings; b. by works of his vocation. 
—Traces of God in the prison: 1. Divine light; 2. 
holy love; 8. divine monitions; 4. hope of deliver- 
ance.—God’s government in its great issues: 1. Of 
the smallest ; 2. of the proudest events; 8. 
of the most fallible judgments of men; 4. of the 
darkest prisons; 5. of the nightly life; 6. of hopes 
and‘fears in human need. 

Fire Section. Vers. 1-4. Sranxe: Ver. 1. In 
what the offence consisted is not announced. The 
Rabbins, who pretend to know all things about which 
the Scriptures are silent, say that the butler had per- 
mitted a fly to drop into the king’s cup, and that a 

of sand was found in the bread of the baker. 

he conjecture of Rabbi Jonathan has more proba- 
bility ; he thinks that both had conspired to poison 
the king. Joseph was thirteen years in a state of 
humiliation, and the last three (°) in a prison. 
Scuréper: Information concerning the Egyptian 
wine culture and representations of it upon the monu- 
ments (according to Champollion and others, p. 576), 
—also concerning the modes of baking, which was 
quite an advanced art among the Egyptians. The 
Egyptians had for their banquets many different 
kinds of pastry.—The offices of chief butler and 
chief baker were in high honor, and sometimes that 
of field-marshal was connected with them.—In the 
East the prisons are not public buildings erected for 
this sole purpose, but a part of the house in which 
the prison officer resided. 

Becond Y Vers. 5-8. Sranke; Cranzr: 
There are different kinds of dreams: divine dreams 
Saou xxviii, 12; xli. 17; Daniel ii. 28); diabolical 

reams (Deut. xiii. 2; Jeremiah xxiii.16; xxvii. 9); 
natural dreams (Eccles. v. 2). We must, therefore, 
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distinguish between dreams, and not regard them all 
alike (Sirach xxxiv. 7). The godless and the pious 
may get into the same troubles, and have similar suf- 
ferings ; yet they cannot look upon them with the 
like dispositions and emotions. Scuréperx: They 
may have been dreams suggested by their official po- 
sition. Both of them may have gone to sleep with 
the number three upon their minds because of the 
thought that Pharaoh was to celebrate his birth-day 
within three days. No wonder that their imagination 
overflowed from the abundance of their hearts ; and 
who can tell how much their consciences were con- 
cerned in these dreams. The culture and the char- 
acter of the Egyptians was every way mystical, or 
rather symbolical; the less they are able to account 
for an occurrence the more divine it seemed. Night 
they considered as source of all things, and as a 
to which they paid divine honors. The whole 
-xcient history of this wonderful people has a noc- 
turnal aspect about it. One might call it the land 
of dreams, of presentiments, enigmas. Joseph's des- 
tiny in respect to this country begins in dreams, and 
\ is completed by them (Krummacher). It is not every 
one that can read the writing of the human counte- 
nance ; this power is given to love only (Baumgarten). 
He sarge in prison as Christ did Seca? 
ird Section. Vers. 9-15. Starke: Ver. 14. 
The Jews charge that Joseph in this request demand- 
ed pay for his interpretation, and allege that, on this 
account, he had to remain in prison two years longer. 
There is, however, no ground for sach an imputation ; 
but though he had the assurance of the divine pres- 
ence, and that God would deliver him from the 
rison, he had, nevertheless, a natural longing for 
rty. Besides, he did not ask anything unfair of 
the butler (1 Cor. vii. 21).—Cramer: 
means are God, and he who despises them 
tempts God.—Tus sam: We may assert our inno- 
cency, and seek deliverance, yet still we must ai 
on that account, speak ill of those who have inju 
us ( Matt. v. ae 
Scuréper: The dream of the chief butler, no 
doubt, leans upon the business of his life and office, 
but, on the other hand, it also has the tive 
impression of ‘the poet concealed within every 
man,” as Schubert calls it—Catwzr Handbuch: 
Ver. 15. A mild judgment upon the act of his breth- 
ren, whom he would not unnecessarily reproach. 
Fourth Section. Vers. 16-19. Srarke: Bibl. 
Wirt.: Whenever the word of God is to be expound- 
ed, it should be done in the way the Holy Spirit pre- 
sents it, and according to the word itself, no matter 
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whether the hearers are disturbed, alarmed, or com- 
forted.—Scuréper: (Calvin :) Many desire the word 
of God because they promise themselves simply en- 
jerment in the hearing of it—Catwer Handbuch: 
Hebrew, ‘‘to lift up the head,” is a play upon 
words. It means to restore to honor and dignity, or 
to hang upon the gallows, or decapitation (taking 
off the head), or crucifixion (lifting up upon the 
cross). 
Anh Section. Vers. 20-23. Sranxe: Bibl. 
Wert: Godless men in adversity, when they receive 
help from the pious, make the fairest of promises, 
but when prosperity returns they fo them all. 
Be not, therefore, too confiding. igh station 
changes the manners, and asually makes men arro- 
t.—Laxce: How easily is a favor forgotten, and 
ow seductive the courtier life !—Scunéper: These 
are times when men, through the prestige of birth, 
or by money, or human favor, may reach the summit 
of honor and wealth, without any previous schooling 
of adversity; still such men are not truly great, 
whatever may be the greatness of their title and their 
revenues. They are not the instruments that God 
employs in the accomplishment of his great 
Thus to Joseph, who was to become Lord of 
the house and prison of Potiphar, in both of which 
he bore rule on a lesser scale, were to be his prepara- 
tory school. The wiedom he was to exercise in great- 
er things begins here to show itself in miniature. 
Such a heart-purifying discipline is needed by all 
who would see God, and who would be clothed with 
authority for the world’s benefit. Without this 
there is no truly righteous administration. It never 
comes from passsionate overhastiness, sensual sloth, 
needless fear, selfish purposes, or unreasoning obsti- 
On the contrary, Joseph was purified, in 
prison, by the word of God; so was Moses in Midian, 
David in exile, Daniel in Babylon. Thus became 
they fit instruments in the hand of God (Roos). 
Therefore is it that the pious Joseph was crucified, 
dead, and buried, and descended into hell. Now 
comes the Lord to deliver him, honor him, make him 
(Luther).—Hztx (Bible Studies): It was Jo- 
seph’s single ray of hope in the prison—that which 
lighted him to freedom—that he could commend 
himself to the intercession of the chief butler. When 
this went out, according to every probable view, 
there seemed nothing else for him than to pine away 
om beep in age§ ; and _ oe fulfilment of the 
reams of the court officers might have strengthened 
him in the ho of the fulfilment of his own dreams 
in his native home. 


FIFTH SECTION. 
Joseph the interpreter of Pharaoh's dreams. 


el 
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1 And it came to pass, at the end of two full years [tit, days], that Pharaoh dreamed ; 


2 and, behold, he stood by the river. 


And, behold, there came up out of the river seven 


well-favoured kine, and fat-fleshed; and they fed in a meadow’ [bulrushes, the grass on the 


3. bank of the river ]. 


And, behold, seven other kine came up after them out of the river, ill- 


4 favoured and lean-fleshed, and stood by the other kine upon the brink of the river. And 
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7 
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the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well-favoured and fat kine. So 
Pharaoh awoke. And he slept and dreamed the second time; and, behold, seven ears 
of corn came up upon one stalk, rank and good. And, behold, seven thin ears, and 
blasted with the east wind, sprung up [im single stacks] after them. And the seven thin 
ears devoured the seven rank and full ears. And Pharaoh awoke, and, behold, tt was 
a dream. And it came to pass in the morning, that his spirit was troubled; and he 
sent and called for all the magicians ®* [ecribes : skilled in bicrogtyphics] of Egypt, and all the 
wise men [magicians] thereof; and Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was none 
that could interpret them unto Pharaoh. Then spake the chief butler unto Pharaoh, 
saying, I do remember my faults this day. Pharaoh was wroth with his servants, and 
put me in ward in the captain of the guard’s house, both me and the chief baker; And 
we dreamed a dream in one night, 1 and he; we dreamed each man according to the 
interpretation of his dream. And there was there with us a young man, an Hebrew, 
servant to the captain of the guard; and we told him, and he interpreted to us our 
dreams; to each man according to his dream he did interpret. And it came to pass, as 
he interpreted to us, so it was; me he restored unto mine office, and him he hanged. 
Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph, and they brought him hastily out of the dungeon 
pit}; and he shaved himself, and changed his raiment, and came in unto Pharaoh. 
nd Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I have dreamed a dream, and there is none that can 
interpret it; and I have heard say of thee, that thou canst understand a dream to inter- 
pret it. And Joseph answered Pharaoh, saying, It is not in me:* God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, In my drean, behold, 
I stood upon the bank of the river; And, behold, there came up out of the river seven 
kine, fat-fleshed, and well-favoured; and they fed in a meadow; And, behold, seven 
other kine came up after them, poor, and very ill-favoured and lean-fleshed, such as I 
never saw in all the land of Egypt for badness; And the lean and the ill-favoured kine 
did eat up the first seven fat kine; And when they had eaten them up, it could not be 
known that they had eaten them; but they were still ill-favoured, as at the beginning. 
So IT awoke. And I saw in my dream, and, behold, seven ears came up in one stalk, full 
and good; And, behold, seven ears, withered, thin, and blasted with the east wind, 
sprung up after them; And the thin ears devoured the seven good ears, And I told this 
unto the magicians; but there was none that could declare 2¢ to me. And Joseph said 
unto Pharaoh, The dream of Pharaoh zs one; God hath shewed Pharaoh what he 1s 
about todo. The seven good kine are seven years; and the seven good ears are seven 
years; the dream tsone. And the seven thin and ill-favoured kine, that came up after 
them, are seven years; and the seven empty ears, blasted with the east wind shall be 
seven years of famine. This ¢s the thing which I have spoken unto Pharaoh; what 
God ts about to do, he sheweth unto Pharaoh. Behold, there come seven years of 
great plenty throughout all the land of Egypt; And there shall arise after them seven 
years of famine; and all the plenty shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt; and the 
famine shall consume the land; And the plenty shall not be known in the land, by 
reason of that famine following; for it shall be very grievous. And for that the dream 
was doubled unto Pharaoh twice; ¢¢ 7s because the thing ts established by God, and 
God will shortly bring it to pass. Now, therefore, let Pharaoh look out a man discreet 
and wise, and set him over the land of Egypt. Let Pharaoh do thzs, and let him 
appoint officers over the land, and take up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the 
seven plenteous years. And let them gather [ltsyinstore] all the food of those good 
years that come, and lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh, and let them keep food 
in the cities. And that food shall be for store to the land against the seven years of 
famine, which shall be in the land of Egypt; that the land perish not through the 
famine. And the thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of all his 
servants. And Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we find such a one as this is, a 
man in whom the Spirit of God ¢s? And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as 
God hath shewed thee all this, there +s none so discreet and wise as thou art; Thou 
shalt be over my house, and according unto thy word shall all my people be ruled; 
only in the throne will I be greater than thou. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, I 
have set thee over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his ring from his 


hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put 
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43 a gold chain upon his neck; And he made him to ride in the second chariot which he 
had; and they cried before him, Bow the knee; ‘* and he made him ruler over all the 
44 land of Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall 
45 no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh called Joseph's 
name Zaphnath-paaneah ° [gave him the titld of Savior of the world ; preserver of life, &c.]; and he 
gave him to wife Asenath [consecrated to Nelth (tho Egyptian Minerva)|, the daughter of Poti- 
pherah [ came as Potiphar ; near to the san |, priest of On [hight : san ; Heliopolis |. And J oseph 
46 wént out over all the land of Egypt. And Joseph was thirty years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh king of Egypt. And Joseph went out from the presence of Pharaoh, 
47 and went throughout all the land of Egypt. And in the seven plenteous years the 
48 earth brought forth by handfuls [srmfel upon armfal]. And be gathered up all the food 
of the seven years, which were in the land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities; 
49 the food of the field which was round about every city, laid he up in the same. And 
Joseph gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very much, until he left numbering; for 
50 it was without number. And unto Joseph were born two sons before the years of 
famine came; which Asenath, the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On, bare unto him. 
51 And Joseph called the name of the first-born Manasseh [the one that causes to forget ; vis, 
Jehovah]; For God, sazd he, hath made me forget all my toil, and all my father’s house. 
52 And the name of the second called he Ephraim [Ftrst: fruits; Delitasch : double fraitfalness] ; 
53 For God hath caused me to be fruitful in the land of my affliction. And the seven 
54 years of plenteousness that was in the land of Egypt were ended [nj*52m7J. And the 
seven years of dearth began [m2"bnm3] to come, according as Joseph had said; and the 
55 dearth was in all lands; but in all the land of Egypt there was bread. And when [ale 
all the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried to Pharaoh for bread; and Pharao 
said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto Joseph; what he, saith to you, do. And the 
56 famine was over all the face of the earth; And Joseph opened all the store-houses, and 
57 sold unto the Egyptians; and the famine waxed sore in the land ef t. And all 
countries came into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; because that the famine was so 
sore in all lands, 


(? Ver. 3.—SR. A pure Egyptian word, say most of the commentators and lexicographers; and yet no reason csa 
be given why it is not, at the same time, Shemitic. Its occurrence, Job viii. 11, is as good proof of the latter supposition, 
as Gen. xli. 2 is of the former. The thing signified, a reedy pasture, was more common in Egypt than in Judea or Arabia, 
and, therefore, it became better known in the early Egyptian tongue. The same may be said of “RS —T. LJ 

{? Ver. 8.—"22 "93 . Here is a word used of a thing most peculiarly Egyptian, and yet there can hardly be a doubt 
of its root being Shemitic. It is from OTT , stylus, a writing or graving instrument. They were the sacred scribes. See 
Gesexrvs, and Bocmart, Hieros. ii. p. 468. Comp. yun —T. 1.) 

(* Ver. 16.—"3953 : Beside me, or some one else than me. The LXX have rendered it, dvev rod Geos otx csonpePjoerat 
7) gwriprov Sapas, ‘as though they had read [135° a>,” says Rosenmiller. But there is no need of this to explain the 
interpretation. The LXX have given the general sense correctly, since there is a negative or excluding force in ss25s. 
Not me—no one but God can answer to Pharaoch’s satisfaction. The famous Hebraico-Samaritan Codex has the negative 
particle, and there could not bea better proof of its having followed the LXX ; keeping its apparent error without ite 
general correctness in this passage.—T. L.] 

(* Ver. 43.— 7938 - It is not easy to see why there should have beep so much pains to make out this to be a pare 
Egyptian word, or to deny its Shemitic origin. Some make it from OYBE PEX, stnclinate contra. See Jablonsky as cited 
by Roeenmfiller. Others would make it equivalent to A—IIPE—XEK, a rege cinctus. The word is almost identical with 
}239 , the Hiphil imperative of "3, and its Hebrew sense, bow the knee or kneel (just as we make the verb from the 
noun) would seem the meaning, of all others, best adapted to the context. The slight variation confirms this. Had it 
been simply dressing up a pure Egyptian word in a Hebrew form, there is no reason why the writer should not have 
employed the proper Hebrew Hiphil. The word at this time, doubtless, belonged to both languages, but its solemn and 
pub¥c pronunciation in the shouting procession made the narrator prefer to keep the broader Egyptian sound of & 
for M .—T. L.) 

(° Ver. 45.—M33B MIPS, Zophnath-paeneach. This word is doubtless Egyptian, as there can nothing be made of it 
in Hebrew. LXX, ¥or@oupargx. The latter part of the compound is, doubtless, a Coptic word, equivalent to the Greek 
aiov, and the whole is rendered caput seculi or mundé Vulg., salvatorem mundi. It is worthy of note as showing, thas 
at this early day, and in this early language, a time-word (age, period, cycle, etc.) was used for world, like the later use 
of the Hebrew 0219, and of aissy, for mundus in the New Testament.—T. L.) : 


PRELIMINARY REMARES. of the dreams and their interpretation (vers. 17-82): 

4. Joseph’s counsel in the employment of his inter 

Contents of this section: The dreams of Pha- | pretation; 5. Pharaoh’s consent and appointment 
raoh (vers. 1-7); 2. The Egyptian interpreters of | of Joseph as overseer (vers. 87-45); 6. Joseph’s 
dreams and Joseph (vers. 8-16); 8. The narration | management during the seven years of plenty, and 
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God’s blessing him with children (vera. 46-58); 7. 
The seven years of dearth, the famine, and the buy- 
ing of the corn in Egypt (vers. 54-87). 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAS. 


1. Vers. 1-7. The dreams of Pharaoh.—At the 
end of two years (5°0").—This shows Joseph’s 
long imprisonment.—By the river (Lange trans- 
lates: By the Nile)—The Nile, as is well known, 
is the condition on which Egypt’s fruitfulness de- 
pends. Its overflowing fertilizes the soil, and when 
it does not oceur, the a oe pe irae well- 
favored kine.—0On the one hand was the male kine, 
a symbol of the N§e (Drop. Siro. i. 51), and especial- 
ly sacred to their Osiris, who invented agricul- 
ture (Diop. i. 21). The bullock was a symbol of 
Osiris, whose name was also given by the Egyptian 
priests to the Nile (PLutarcu: De Iside, 88, 39, 48). 
On the other hand, the female kine, in the Egyptian 
symbolical , was the symbol of the earth, 
of agriculture, and of the sustenance derived from 
it (Ciumens Arex. Strom, v. p. 567). This agrees 
with the representation of Isis, who was worshipped 
as the goddess of the all-nourishing earth (Macros. 
‘“‘ Saturn,” i. 20), or of the earth fertilized by the 
Nile (PLutarcu: De Jside, 38). The cow was 
cially sacred to her, and she was pictured with horns 
(Heron. ii. 41). Her symbol was the kine, “Isis 
was, at the same time, goddess of the moon which 
determined the year. hieroglyphic writing, her 

cture denoted the year.” Knobel. Seven well- 
avored kine rising out of the Nile were, therefore, 
pictures of a seven-fold appearance of the soil made 
fruitful by the Nile—Seven other kine came u 
ill -favored.—Lit., thin (ver. 19), lank, lean-fleshed. 
They follow these well-favored ones, and appear right 
. by their side—a typical expression of the fact that 
the years of famine are to follow close upon the 
years of plenty —And dreamed the seoond time. 
—“ According to the ancient art of dream-interpre- 
tation, dreams that are ee within a short time 
have the same meaning; the repetition was to awake 
attention and secure confidence (ARTEMIDORUS: 
Oneirocrit. 4, 27). KnobeL—Seven ears of corn 
came up upon one stalk.—According to Knobel, 
the coming up upon one stalk is to denote the imme- 
diate connection of the respective heptades. But 
then the same thing would have been mentioned in 
respect to the seven thinears. The plentiful branch- 
ing of the principal stalk into separate spears and 
ears, is, however, an immediate ap ce of fer- 
_ tility, whilst, on the contrary, the thin crop does not 
spread, but comes up in separate and slender stalks. 
—Blasted with the east wind.—With the south- 
east wind coming from the desert—the wind called 
chamsin.—It was a dream.—It was obvious to 
Pharaoh from both dreams that there was in them 
something very important ; but the imagery had been 
so vivid that he awakes with conscious surprise at 
finding it a dream. Kxopgt: “A beautiful series 
of symbols: the Nile the source of fertility, cows as 
es fertility itself, and ears of corn as the 
result.’ 


2. Vers. 8-16. The Egyptian interpreters of 
dreams, and Joseph.—That his spirit was troubled 
(Comp. Dan. ii 2), There was something painful in 


the thought that though there was some evident mo- 
nition to him as a sovereign, the interpretation was 
wanting; and the pictures were the more painful 


since their termination was apparently so terrible.— 
And called all the magicians.—The o°cH"N 
from B13, a writing stile, were the icpoypapparcis, 
belonging to the order of the priests, and occupied 
with the sacred sciences, such as hieroglyphical 
writing, astrology, dream-interpretation, fortune-tell- 
ing, magic, and sorcery. They were regarded as 
rs of the secret arts (Exod. vii. 11), or, in 
other words, the philosophers, or wise men of the 
nation. Keil. More particularly concerning their 
magic art, see Knosz1, p. 811. As interpreters of 
dreams the Egyptian priests are also mentioned by 
Tacrrus: “ Hist.” iv. 83. See De.irzscy, p. 544, 
and Hengstenberg.—But there was no one that 
oould interpret them.—“ Though the roots of the 
dream, and of its interpretation, were given in the 
aaa symbolical science of Egypt,” as Keil re- 
marks, they failed to find its meaning; but then he 
calls to d what Baumearren says: “It is the 
doom of this world’s wisdom to be dumb where its 
knowledge might avail, or dependence is placed upon 
it (Job xii. 20).” This incapacity, however, must 
naturally be increased in cases where the interpreta- 
tion to be brought out is evidently of a fearful na- 
ture ; for the heathen court-prophets were doubtless 
flatterers, too, just as afterwards the false prophets 
in the courts of the Jewish kings.—I do remember 


Spe- | my fault.—The chief butler, too, is called to the 


council; for together with the magicians the wise 
men generally were summoned to attend. The dec- 
laration of the chief butler is referred, by Knobel 
and Keil, to his offence against the king (ch. xl. 1 

and, at the same time, to his forgetfulness of Josep 

(ch. xl. 48). At all events, the unpleasant recollec- 
tion of his former punishment was the principal 


Ps | cause.—And they brought him hastily.—A vivid 


representation of the turning of his fortune, caused 
by the rising court favor.— he shaved him- 
self.—Joseph met the excitement of his liberators 
with — and dignity. ‘‘ He changed bis garments, 
as is done by one who is to participate in some sa- 
cred act (see ch. xxxv, 2). The tians let the 
beard and hair grow, in mourning (Heron. ij. 86). 
So Joseph had done in the mournful time of his im- 
prisonment. He observes the Egyptian custom. 
The Hebrews, on the other hand, cut off their hair 
and beard on such occasions.” Knobel. According 
to Wilkinson, the Egyptian painters represented with 
a beard any one whom they would designate as a 
man of low caste, or life—To interpret it.—Pha- 
raoh draws bold inferences from the statement of 
the chief butler, but in a manner perfectly consistent 
with that of a despot who is impatient to have his 
expectations realized. Not even, however, the flat- 

ing words of the king, can discompose Joseph. 
He gives God the glory (as in ch. xI. 8). But he also 
hopes for divine light, and courteously invites the 
king to narrate his dream. 

3. Vers. 17-82. The narration of the dreams, 
and their interpretation. The narration agrees per- 
fectly with the first statement, and it only brings out 
more distinctly the subjective truthfulness of the 
account, that the king, in the description of the ill- 
favored kine, mingles something of his own reflec 
tions. —What God is about to do he showetb 
unto Pharaoh.—Joseph puts in the front the re- 
ligious bearing of the dream, and in this most suc- 
cessfully attains his aim. Whilst unhesitatingly pro 
fessing his belief that these dreams came from God, 
he at the same time keeps in view the practical as 
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God would inform Phareoh, through Joseph's 
interpretation, what he intends to do, in order that 
the king may take measures ingly. The cer- 
tainty and clearness of the interpretation are to be 
80 prominently manifested as to remove it far from 
comparison with any heathen oracles. Knobel will 
have it that the Elohist and the Jehovist assume 
here different positions in respect to dream-revela- 
tions. 

4. Vers. 88-86. Joseph's counsel in to the 
practical use of the seed sperma The candid advice 
of Joseph shows that his high did not intoxicate 
him; but rather, that he was greatly struck 
by the providence revealed = pri dreams, Pas is a 

t delivery from a great an tening destruc- 
en The demand is for a skilful overseer, 
with his subordinates. Then there is wanted the 
enactment of a law that the land shall be divided 
into five parts during the seven plenteous years; 80 
that they were to give the fifth instead of the tithe 
(or tenth), as may have been customary ; and that 
the royal storehouses should be built in the cities of 
the land, in order to be filled with corn. We have 
no right to say that Joseph meant in this to recom- 
mend himself. It would seem rather that he is so 
struck with the foresight of the great coming famine, 
that he cannot think of himself. Besides, the office 
which bis counsel sketches is much less important 
than that which Pharaoh afterwards confers on him. 
There is still a great difference between a chief of 
the taxgatherers and a national prime minister. 

5. Vers. 87-45. Pharaoh’s consent and J. ‘8 
appoiniment.—And the thing was good.— 
correctness of the interpretation and the certainty 
of its fulfilment are both here presupposed. By the 
rules of Egyptian symbolism their correctness could 
not be questioned ; their certainty, however, lay in 
tle belief that the dreams of Pharaoh were sent by 
God. The stress, therefore, lies upon the approbe- 
tion with which Joseph’s advice was received. And 
this was so conformable to the object in view, that 
even had the fulfilment been doubtful, it would have 
been a wise measure of political economy. But Pha- 
raoh goes farther; from the divine illumination that 
appears in Joseph he concludes that he is just the 
man to carry out the plan.—Thou shalt be over 
my house.—What follows is the direct conse- 
quence: And according to thy word.—Knobel 
explains the Hebraism in this language ("8 24 
“29 52 pws, lit, upon thy mouth every one of my 
pene shall kiss), according to 1 Sam. x. 1 and Ps. 

12, as referring to the custom of hom- 
age by a kiss, or throwing the kiss with the hand. 

eil disputes this on verbal grounds ; but even if the 
language admits it idiomatically, such an act would 
not be appropriate in homage paid to princes, It 
would be better to give pt. here its primary signifi- 
cance: to attach, to unile oneself. So Joseph is 
nominated as Pharaoh’s Grand Vizier. Knobel in- 
fers from this that it is a Jehovistic insertion, and 
that, according to the Elohist, Joseph was made a 
state officer, and not a royal minister. Does he de- 
rive this from an acquaintance with the 
state-calendar of those davs? Before Pharaoh’s 
explanation (ver. 41), Knobel’s twofold distinction 
of the highest dignities falls to the ground.—His 
ring from his hand.—After the concession of the 
dignity, he confers on him its insignia. The first is 
the seal-ring, “‘ which the grand vizier or prime min- 
ister held, in order to affix it to the royal decrees 
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(Eeth. fii. 10; viii. 2).” Keil. So also was it among 
the Turks (Koper, p. 814). The second is the 
white byssus-robe (made out of fine linen or cotton), 
worn by the priesta, and by which 
to a rank corresponding to the 
The third mark of honor was a 
neck, to denote distinction, and as a special mark 
the royal favor. oo to #lian 
rus, it was the usual mark of distinction in the per- 


on 
chariot. 1. e., in the one that came immediately after 
the royal chariot, and caused the 


: IIL, be, bow 
down, is an Egyptian word formed from 73 by 
means of Maroretic vowels which make the Hiphil 
and Aphel conjugation.” Keil. Grriaca: Out of 
the Coptic word “ bow the head,” a Hebrew is made, 
bow the knee.—I am Pharaoh.—He again repeat 
the reservation of his royal dignity, but with the 
same definiteness he appoints him overseer of the 
whole land, with the consciousness that he was com- 
mitting the salvation of his people to the favorite of 
a Therefore he says: And without thee 
no man, etc.—Yet for the Egyptians’ cake he 
must be naturalized. Pharaoh, therefore, first gives 
him an Egyptian name (the Sept: yordougarhy ; 
for the various interpretations of which, see Kxi1, 
p. 256; Knosg1, p. ng Bunsen interprets it, 
creator of life, In its Hebrew transformation the 
word has been rendered revealer of secrats ; LUTHER: 
ll asec ripper yy sate name is in ac. 
cordance wi e oriental feeling,—especially the 
Egyptian,—yet it simply expresses Pharaoh's feeling 
acknowl that Joseph was a man sent by 
God, and bringing salvation. In him, first of all, 
was fulfilled the word of that prophecy: In thy seed 
shall the nations of the earth be blest. Next, the 
king gives to him an tinn wife, Asenath, the 
daughter of Potipheres ( wevregpn, lle qui 
solis est), priest at On, which was the veriacalas 
name for Heliopolis (LXX, ‘HAsodweais, city of the 
sun). ‘This city of On (jiX%, changed by Ezekiel, 
xxx. 17, derisively into 71%) was a chief city, devoted 
to the worship of Ra, the sun-god.” Delitzsch. “Ac- 
cording to Brucscu (‘ Travels,’ etc.), its name upon 
the monuments was Ta-RA, or Pa-Ra, house of the 
sun. Here, from the oldest times, has been a cele- 
brated temple of the sun, with a company of learned 
priests, who took the first stand in the 
colleges of priests (comp. Heron. fi. 8; Hencerzs- 
BERG, p. 80).” Keil. The same remarks: “Such 
an extraordinary promotion of a slave-prisoner is to 
be explained from the high importance which an- 
tiquity, and especially Egyptian antiquity, ascribed 
to the interpretation of dreams, and to the occult 
sciences, as also from the despotic form of oriental 
vernments.”” As a parallel case, he refers to 
ROD. ii. 121, where Rhampeinitus is represented 
as promoting the son of a mason to be son-in- 
law, because, as “the Egyptians excelled all men, so 
this one excelled all the ians themselves, in 
wisdom.” The priest rank was esteemed the highest 
in Egypt, as it was the caste to which the king him- 
self belonged. Kxrosrt (p. 315) attempts to do 
away the difficulty which this temple of On maker 
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to the assumption that the Israelites were the same 
as the Hyksoa, who are said to have destroyed the 
Egyptian temples. This ancient On was situated in 
lower Egypt, about two leagues northeast from the 
resent city of Cairo. The situation of Heliopolis 
t, marked by mounds of earth, now enclosing a flat 
piece of land, in the centre of which stands a soli- 
tary obelisk. In the vicinity is the city of Matarieh, 
with the well of the sun, and a sycamore-tree, under 
which, according to the tradition, the holy family is 

said to have rested. 
6. Vers, 46-58. Joseph's management of the 


harvest the seven years of plenty, and his bless- 
tug of children.— A ‘we thirty years 
old.—The sum 


went out, is here given more 
does not seem to know what to make of this mode 
of Biblical representation, in which it resumes a 
former assertion for the purpose of making specifi- 
eations. He calls upon the reader to note “ that this 
had been already said, ver. 45.” As the dreams are 
fulfilled, 0 Joseph fulfils his His mode of 
proceeding is clearly stated. In the cities of the 
different districts storehouses are built, in which is 
to be laid up the fifth part of the harvest.—Manas- 
seh.—TIn this name is expressed the negative effect 
of his exaltation: God has freed him from the pain- 
ful remembrance of his sufferings, and from all an- 

recollections of his father’s house. The name 
Ephraim expresses, on the contrary, the positive 
consequence. It is a double happiness on a dark 
foil, as though he had said: In the land of my 
wretchedness there is first, deliverance, second, a 
raising to honor. 

. The seven years of dearth, the famine, and the 
selling of the grain. On the frequent occurrence 
of famines in Egypt and the adjacent northern coun- 
tries, see K1L, p. 258. For particulars see eee 
berg, and extracts by Schréder, p. 590.—And all 
countries.—The countries adjacent to Egypt, and 
especially Palestine. Aside from the fact that Egypt, 
in early times, was a granary for the neighboring 
countries, and that they, therefore, suffered also from 
every famine that came upon it, it is a thing to be 
noticed that the rain-season of these lands, as well 
as the rising of the Nile, was conditioned on north- 
ern rainy winds. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1, Joseph’s exaltation: 1) Considered in itself. 


Grounded in his destiny. Accomplished by his in- 
nocent sufferings and his good conduct (Phil. ii. 6). 
Carried out by God's grace and wisdom as a divine 


miracle in his specialissima. Its princi- 
pal object the preservation of Israel and of many na- 
tions. Its further object, Israel’s education in Egypt. 
Ita imperishable aim the glory of God, and the edifi- 
cation of the people of God by means of the funda- 
mental principle: through humiliation to exaltation. 


2) This exaltation, in its typical cance: the 
seal of Israel’s guidance in Egypt, of the guidance 


of all the faithful, of the guidance of Christ as the 
model of our divine instruction. 
2. Joseph’s sufferings from his brethren so turned 
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Abel was crying for vengeance in no absolute ot 
condemning sense, whilst, on the other hand, Christ’s 
reconciliation is Connected with an inward and spir. 
itual jadgment. And thus, also, Joseph’s brethren 
were to be led through a hell of self-knowledge to 
peace of conscience, just as Joseph individually at- 
os by degrees, to a complete victory over him- 


8. Pharaoh’s dreams, like Nebuchadnezzar’s, be- 
came, through the divine providence, factors in the 
web of the world’s history. The king’s heart ts in 
the hand of the Lord ; as the rivers of water he turn- 
eth tt (Prov. xxi. 1). As the high priests (John xi. 
51) were to utter words of significance unconsciously, 
and unwillingly, so kings are made to serve God in 
acta having a significance beyond immediate inten- 
tions. Its roota, however, extended down into the 
dream of life. Gerlach calls attention to Nestor’s 
words concerning Agamemnon’s dream (Jliad, ii. 80). 
Herm (“Bible Hours”’) is full on the same thought. 

4. The memory of the chief butler. Forgetful- 
ness of the small—a sharp remembrance in the ser- 
vice of the Bee The memory as exercised in the 
service of : forgetting all (that hinders)—re- 
membering all (that promotes), The change from 
darkness to light, from night to day, in the landscape 
of history. 

5. Joseph as opposed to the Egyptian interpreters 
of dreams, Moses as opposed to the Egyptian sor- 
cerers, Christ as opposed to the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, Paul as op to heresies, etc. ; or, in other 
words, the contrast between divine wisdom and the 
wisdom of this world—a contrast that pervades all 
history. 

6. God conducts every nation by its special char- 
acteristic, by its religious forms, according to the 
measure of piety that is in them. Thus he ruled the 
Egyptians through the night-life and the world of 


7. The Egyptian symbolism in the dreams of 
Pharaoh. “These and similar thoughts, no doubt, 
occurred also to the Egyptian scribes, but Joseph’s 
divinely-sealed ce was necessary in assuming the 
responsibility of the fourteen years, as well as in the 
interpretation of the dreams, which afterwards ap- 
pear very simple and obvious.” Delitzsch. The 
ethical point, that divine courage is necessary for 
prophecy, is not to be overlooked. It wasa perilous 
undertaking to announce to the Egyptian despot a 
famine of seven years. It is not correct, as Knobel 
states, that among the Hebrews, false prophets alone 
referred to dreams; and still more dless his 
allegation of a difference between the “ Elohist ” and 
the “ Jehovist” in this respect. Roos speaks of the 
gift of interpreting dreams which Joseph possessed, 
as a gift of prophecy, inferior, however, to that 
manifested by Israel and Jacob when they blessed 
their sons. For the dream interpreter has a handle 

iven to him by the dream; whilst in the case of 
Tans. Jacob, and other prophets, every is de- 
pendent on direct divine inspiration. But the 
prophets mentioned, even those that prophesied im- 
mediately, had historic points of departure and con- 
nection. We can only say, therefore, that there are 
different forms for the manifestation of the pro- 
phetic spirit. Divine certainty is the common mark 

a 


by God’s grace that they become sufferings for their | of all. 


own good. Thus Joseph’s sufferings become a turn- 


ing-point between Abel’s blood crying for vengeance, 
aud the death of Christ reconciling the world. The 
contrast here is no contradiction. The blood of 


8. The universalistic aspect of the Old Testament 
appears also from the fact that our narrative, without 
any reserve, informs us how pious Joseph becomes 
incorporated in the caste of Egyptian p “Je 
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hovah’s religion,” says Delitzach, “ enters into 
tian forms, in order to rule, without becoming 
in it. Strictly speaking, it was the assuming of 
i rr by one devoted to the religion of 
Jehovah. Compare the indulgence shown by Elisha 
to Naaman the Syrian (2 Kings v. 17-19). 
9. De.itzacn: “ How, then, asks Luther—how 
s it Christian in him to glory in having forgotten his 
father and his mother?” This, however, is not the 
case; for when Joseph speaks of having forgotten 
his father’s house, he has surely some memory of 
the injuries of his brethren, and the name Manasseh 
# to remind him constantly of this noble resolution 
-9 forget his wrongs. Luther thus answers his own 
question: He intended to gay, I now see that God 
meant to take away from me the confidence which I 
ad in my father; for he is a us God, and is 
not willing that ‘the heart should have any other 
ground of rest than himself. “It is remarkable,” 
says Knope (p. 288), ‘‘ that Joseph gives no timely 
information of his existence, and of his exaltation, 
to a father who so loved him, and whom he so loved 
cn turn, but permitted a series of years to pass, and 
even then was led to it by the coming of his breth- 
ten.” The proper solution of this scruple, already 
entertained by Theodoret, we find in Ba 
“With steadfast faith he renounced all self-acting in 
vee gi to God’s decree, which pointed to a further 
more glorious aim. The firet consequence to be 
traced was the verification of his prophecy, that his 
power might be placed on a stable foundation.” To 
this there must be added the consideration that Jo- 
seph could not make himself hastily known to = 
father without leading to the discovery of the 
which weighed upon his brethren. A ip a 
disclosure of this dark secret might, pechate, walt 
Jacob’s house irrecoverably. And, finally, it aia 
be considered that Joseph, especially during the first 
years, had a call to active duties of the most strin- 
oa p nature.—Scuroper : Since Joseph 
mentions his adversity (in the declaration re- 
specting the name Manasseh), he must have referred 
to his father’s house only in its mournful] reminiscence 
as the scene of his misery. In view of the present 
as something. evidently controlled by God, his whole 
past vanishes away, as comparatively of no conse- 
quence. It is the confidence of rest in God’s provi- 
dence. Calvin, it is true, imputes it to him as a sin ; 
whilst Luther calls it a wonderful declaration. Af- 
terwards, at Ephraim’s birth, as Schréder remarks, 
Joseph held in, so to , bis former exuberance 
of joy. The words, in the land of my sorrows 
(meaning Egypt), reveal a mournful longing for 
Canaan. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical. Pharaoh's char- 
acter. A good king a blessing to his country. eng 
raoh’s dream a mark of his care for his 
therefore, also of God’s care for him. Frui apa 
unfruitful years; great means in the hand of God's 
providence. Joseph’s deliverance beyond expecta- 
tion: 1. Late beyond expectation; 2. early beyond 
expectation; 38. great beyond expectation ; 4. ene 
tirely different from what he thought in his longing 
for home. Joseph’s deliverance and exaltation a 
typical order in God’s kingdom: 1. Every true ex- 
altation presupposes a deliverance ; 2. every true de- 
liverance is followdd hy exaltation —Joseph and the 


other personages in our narrative. Joseph the He 
brew slave standing in royal dignity before the throne 
of a. In his quiet preparation for andi- 
ence; b. in his humility end hie faithful confidence ; 
c. in his fearless interpretation of the dreams ac- 


divine decrees ! (the b brethren of Joseph must come). 
Taupe: Throagh humiliation to exaltation.—The 
history of Joseph’s exaltation: 1. When in the 
deep, how confidently may we suffer God to 

us; 2. when on the mount, how surely from the deep 
does the blessing draw its verification. 

First Section (vers. 1-7). Srarxe: (Prim: 
“Hist.” v. 9). “There is famine in Exvpt when the 
Nile rises only twelve ells; there is still suffering if 
it does not exceed thirteen ; if it rises to fourteen, 
there is great rejoicing.” —CraMer : Whom God 
means to raise to honor, he suffers to remain, for a 
time, under the cross.—Scuripge: At the expiration 
of two years of days.—Luruxr: Joseph, oppressed 
with cares, counted on his fingers all the hours, 
days, months, whilst deeply sighing for deliverance. 
For the anticipation of the fature the soul of man 
shares with that of the animal, except that in the 
former, by its connection with spirit, or that 
principle which constitutes humanity, such a faculty 
becomes perceptible in dreams, whilst in the animal 
it is confmed to the waking state (Schubert). The 
number seven represents the religious element in the 
case. The thin ears are eaid to be blasted with the 
east-wind, which, when directly east, occurs in Egypt 
as seldom as the directly west. The southeast wind, 
however, is frequent (Hengstenberg). 


therefore the latter is to be confounded by the for- 
mer (Rom. viii. bid Panera A Christian is not to 
d to the person, but the 

: sas esaorting to the aie and maseot he saheniel 
to learn even from the lowest. A Christian should 
study decorum towards all, especially towards those 
of high rank. and suffering are the best 
tutors for those maturing for the ruler’s station (Ps. 
exiii. 7, 8)—Hait: How are God’s children reward- 
ed for their patience! How prosperous are their 
issues! A true Christian does not boast of the tal- 
ents confided to him, but ascribes eve to God. 
Third Section (vers. 17-82). Srarxe: Bidl 
Wirt.: Even to the heathen and to infidels, God 
sometimes reveals great and secret things, to the 
end that it may become known how his divine care 
and providence may be traced within 
and without the Church.—Cramer : en God re- 
peat the same things to ux the repetition is not to 
ed as superfluous, but as an assurance that 

te wilt certainly come to pass. Scuréper: In prison, 
and upon the throne, the same humility, the same 
joyous courage in God.—Joseph marks his God- 
consciousness more distinctly before Pharaob, by 
saying Ha- Elohim, thus making Hlohim concrete by 


means of the article. 

Fourth Section (vers. 88-36). Sranxe: Men 
generally make a use of abundance. The peo- 
ple, doubtless, imitated Joseph’s example, and pro- 
vided for the future, Careful in earthly things— 
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much more so in heavenly things. Scuropme: 
God’s true prophets did not merely predict the fu- 
ture; they also announced means of relief against 
the approaching evil (Calvin).—He who takes coun- 
sel is the one to be hel 
Fifth Section (vers. 87-45). Starke: CRAMER: 
“He that handles a matter wisely shall find good” 
(Prov. xvi. 20).—[The Egyptian linen, on account 
of its snowy whiteness, and its great excellence, was 
so costly that it was thought equal to its weight in 
gold. } ti petra eae 7 "8 Samaras Lian 
ow greatly Egypt esteem e higher knowledge ; 
since it confirms the opinion which made this san he 
so renowned for wisdom among the ancients.—Lib- 
eration was not Jogeph’s only want when in prison ; 
afterward, however, he received what he did not, at 
first, understand (Luther). 
Sizth Section (vers, 46-53). Srarxg: Wise 


: | the other. 


rulers fill their granaries in time of famine, and thus 
teach prudence to the poor. The saving hand is 
fulland beneficent; the squandering hand is not only 
empty, but unjust.—Scuripger: Information from 
Hengstenberg on the monuments and tombs, serving 
to elucidate our narrative. —ScHRODER: Now is the 
time of a em when he is o become the in- 
strument 0 8 t purposes (Krummacher 

Seventh Bectinn (ere 64-57). Srarxe: Aan 
mer: It isin accordance with Christian charity that 
the surplus of the one shall relieve the deficiency of 
How gloriously does God compensate 
Joseph for his former unhappiness, (The hate of his 
brothers; the favor of the king; abuse and derision, 
reverence; imprisonment in a foreign land, exalta- 
tion; the work of a slave, the seal of the king; 
stripped of his coat of many colors, clothed in white 
vesture ; iron bands, a golden chain.) 


SIXTH SECTION. 


Retributive Discipline. The Famine and the First Jowrney to Egypt. Joseph's struggles with 
himself. The repentance of the Brethren. Joseph and Simeon. 


Cuarren XLII. 1-38. 


1 Now when Jacob saw there was corn in Egypt, Jacob said unto his sons, Why do 
2 ye look one upon another? And he said, Behold, I have heard that there is corn in 
Egypt; get you down thither, and buy for us from thence; that we may live, and not 

3, 4 die. And Joseph’s ten brethren went down to buy corn in Egypt. But Benjamin, 
Joseph’s brother, Jacob sent not with his brethren; for he said, Lest peradventure 

5 mischief’ befall him. And the sons of Israel came to buy corn among those that came; 
6 for the famine was in the Jand of Canaan. And Joseph was the governor over the 
land, and he 2 was that sold to all the people of the land; and Joseph’s brethren came, 

7 and bowed down themselves before him with their faces to the earth. And Joseph saw 
his brethren, and be knew them, but made himself strange unto them, and spake roughly 
unto them, and he said unto them, Whence come ye? And they said, From the land 

8 of Canaan, to buy food. And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not him, 
9 And Joseph remembered the dreams which he dreamed of them, and said unto them, 
10 Ye are spies; to see the nakedness of the land ye are come. And they said unto them, 
11 Nay, my lord, but to buy food are thy servants come. We are all one man’s sons; 
12 we are true men; thy servants are no spies. And he said unto them, Nay, but to see 
13 the nakedness of the land ye are come. And they said, Thy servants are twelve 
brethren, the sons of one man in the land of Canaan; and, behold, the youngest ¢s this 

14 day with our father, and one ts not. And Joseph said unto them, That is it that I 
15 spake unto you, saying, Ye are spies; Hereby ye shall be proved; By the life of 
16 Pharaoh ye shall not go forth hence, except your youngest brother come hither. Send 
one of you, and let him fetch your brother, and ye shall be kept in prison, that your 
words may be proved, whether there be any truth in you; or else, by the life of Pharaoh 
17,18 surely ye are spies. And he put them all together into ward three days. And 
19 Joseph said unto them the third day, This do, and live; for I fear God: If ye be true 
men, let one of your brethren be bound in the house of your prison; go ye, carry corn: 

20 for the famine of your houses; But bring your youngest brother unto me; so shall your 
21 words be verified, and ye shall not die. And they did so. And they said one to 
another, We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his 
soul, when he besought us, and we would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon: 
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22 us. And Reuben answered them, saying, Spake I not unto you, saying, Do not sin 

against the child; and ye would not hear? therefore, behold, his blood is required. 

23 And they knew not that Joseph understood them; for he spake unto them by an inter- 

24 preter. And he turned himself about from them, and wept; and returned to them 

again, and communed with them, and took from them Simeon, and bound him before 

25 their eyes. Then Joseph commanded to fill their sacks with corn, and to restore 

every man’s money into his sack, and to give them provision for the way; and thus 

26 did he unto them. And they laded their asses with the corn, and departed thence. 

27 And as one of them opened his sack to give his ass provender in the inn, he espied his 

28 money; for, behold, it was in his sack’s mouth. And he said unto his brethren, My 

money is restored, and, lo, it is even in my sack; and their heart failed them,” and they 

29 were afraid, saying one to another, What is this that God hath done unto us? And 

they came unto Jacob their father unto the land of Canaan, and told him all that befell 

=0 unto them, saying, The man, who is the Lord of the land, spake roughly to us, and 

31 took us for spies of the country. And we said unto him, We are true men; we are 

32 no spies; We be twelve brethren, sons of our father; one is not, and the youngest is 

33 this day with our father in the land of Canaan. And the man, the lord of the country, 

‘said unto us, Hereby shall I know that ye are true men; leave one of your brethren 

34 here with me, and take food for the famine of your households, and be gone; And 

bring your youngest brother unto me; then shall I know that ye are no spies, but that 

ye are true men; so will I deliver you your brother, and ye shall traffic in the land. 

35 And it came to pass, as they emptied their sacke, that, behold, every man’s bundle of 

money was in his sack; and when doth they and their father saw the bundles of money, 

36 they were afraid. And Jacob their father said unto them, Me have ye bereaved of my 

children ; Joseph ¢s not, and Simeon ts not, and ye will take Benjamin away ; all these 

37 things are against me. And Reuben spake unto his father, saying, Slay my two sons, 

if I bring him not to thee; deliver him into my hand, and I will bring him to thee 

38 again. And he said, My son shall not go down with you; for his brother is dead, and he 

is left alone; if mischief befall him by the way in the which ye go, then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


(? Ver. 4.—jiON. A rare Hebrew word, occurring cnly here, in ver. 88, and in Exod. xxi. 22, 23. Gesenius woald 


cy 
connect the root with the Arabilo so, others with the Arabic Lat and the Syriac bof’, which means to heal. The 
firet comes nearer to it in sense, but a much closer agreement, both in form and significance, exists between it and the 
> s* 
Arabio gw] , lobe in grief or pain, and ite noun ew! , pain, affiction. It occurs in the Koran, v. 29, 72; vii 91; 


tvii. 28, in the very sense here demanded by the context.—T. L.] 

[* Ver. 28,—D2> NE", and their heart went out. LXX, éféory } xapSia abrov, Hence the Greek ixcracrs, ecstasy. 
It may denote rapture, astonishment, overwhelming sorrow—any condition of soul in which the thoughts and affections 
seem to pass beyond the control ofthe will. The heart goes forth, the mind wanders, the soul loses command of itself 
It is the same imagery, and nearly the same terms, in many languages. Corresponding to it are the expressions for the 
opposite state. Compare the Latin ezire de mente, ratione, etc., to be or go out of one’s mind, and the opposite, colligere se, 
to lake courage, to recover one’s self. So the English, to be collected, or composed. There is a similar usage of the Greek 
ovvavaye(peoGas and d0polgerOat, to collect, gather back the soul. See the Phedo, 676. Vulgate, obstupefacti sunt.—T. L.) 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. It appears uncertain to Knobel which narrator 
(the Elohist or the Jehovist) tells the story here. 
Many expressions, says he, favor the original Scrip- 
ture, but some seem to testify for the Jehovist, e. g., 
land of Goshen (ch. xlv. 10), thy servant instead of J 
(ch. xlii. 10). Very singular examples truly! Yet 
the language, it is then said, is rich in peculiarities. 
This part the Jehovist is said to have made up from 
his first record. A very peculiar presentation this, 
of the drat Acydueva of different authors, as obtained 
by such a combination. The &rat Acyéuera (words 
or expressions occurring but once) are always forth- 
coming from behind the scene. Such is the dead 
representation of that spiritless book-making, or 


rather that book-mangling criticism, now so much in 
vogue with those who make synopses of the New 
Testament. 

2. The history of Joseph’s reconciliation to his 
brethren extends through four chapters, from ch. 
xli-xlv. It contains: 1) The history of the chase 
tisement oe Ae pabiape which, ayctiarce time is 
a his of Joseph's struggles ; 2) of the repentance 
of his Brothers, marked by the antithesis Joseph and 
Simeon (ch. xlii.); 8) the trial of the brothers, in 
which appears their repentance and rg sols recon- 
ciliation, marked by the antithesis of Joseph and 
Benjamin (ch. xliii. 1; xliv. 17); 4) the story of the 
reconciliation and ee eine under the antithesis 
of Judah and Joseph (ch. xliv. 18; xlv. 16); 5) the 
account of the glad tidings to Jacob (vers. 7-28). 


CHAP. XLII. 1-38. 
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1. The contents of the present section: 1) The 
journey to Egypt (vers. 1-6); 2) the rough reception 
(vers, 7~17); 3 the tasks imposed and the arrange- 
ments made oy Joseph (vers. 18-84); 4) The volun- 
tary release, the return home, the report, the dark 
omen (vers, 25-35) ; 5) Jacob’s lament (vers. 86-38). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


8. Vera, 1-6. The first journey of Joseph's 
brethren to Egypt.—When Jacob saw.—lIt is al- 
ready presupposed that the famine was raging in 
Canaan. Jacob’s observation was probably based 
upon the preparations of others for buying corn in 
Egypt. The word "3 is translated corn, but more 
properly means a supply of corn (/frument 
cumulus, Gesen., Thesaur.), or vendible or mar- 
ket corn—Why do ye look one upon 
another ?—Their helpless and suspicious looking 
to each other seems to be connected with their guilt. 
The journey to Egypt, and the very thought of t 
haunts them on account of Joseph’s sale. 
Joseph’s ten brethren.—They thus undertake the 
journey together, because they received corn in pro- 

rtion to their number. For though Joseph was 
umanely selling corn to foreigners, yet preference 
for his own countrymen, and a regard to economy, 
demanded a limitation of the quantity sold to indi- 
viduals.—But Benjamin.—Jacob had transferred to 
Benjamin his preference of Joseph as the son of 
Rachel, and of his old (ch. xxxvii. 3). He 
guarded him, therefore, all the more carefully on ac- 
count of the self-reproach he suffered from having 
once let Joseph take a dangerous journey all alone. 
Besides, jamin had not yet arrived at full man- 
hood. Finally, although the facta were not clearly 
known to him, yet there must be taken into the ac- 
count the deep suspicion he must have felt when 
he called to mind the strange disappearance of Joseph, 
their envy of him, and all this the stronger because 
jamin, too, was his favorite—Rachel’s son, 
Joscph’s brother.—Among those that came— 
The picture of a caravan. Jacob’s sons seem willin 
to lose themselves in the multitudes, as if troubl 
by an alarming presentiment. Knobel thinks the 
city to which they journeyed was Memphis. Accord- 
ing to others it was probably Zoar or Tanais (see 
Numb. xiii. 23). By the double N3™ the writer 
denotes the inevitableness of their appearing before 
Joseph. Having the general oversight of the sale, 
he specially observed the selling to foreigners, and 
it appears to have been the rule that they were to 
present themselves before him. Such a direction, 
though a proper caution in itself, might have been 
connected in the mind of Joseph with a presentiment 
of their coming. He himself was the D°S%. The 
circumstance that this word appears otherwise onl 
in later writers may be partly explained from the 
peculiarity of the idea itself. See Dan. v. 29. Here 
Daniel is represented as the third 25> (ghalit) of 
the kingdom. ‘It seems to have been the standing 
title by which the Shemites designated Joseph, as 
one having despotic power in Egypt, and from which 
later tradition made the word XdAaris, the name of 
the first Hyksos king (see Joszpnus: Contra Apion. 
i. 14)."—Keil.—And bowed themselves.—Thus 
Joseph’s dreams were fulfilled, as there had been al- 
ready fulfilled the dreams of Pharaoh. 


Cd 


2. Vers. 7-17. The harsh reception. Joseph 
recognized them immediately, because, at the time 
of his abduction, they were already grown up men, 
who had not changed as much as he, and because, 
moreover, their being all together brought out dis- 
tinctly their individual characteristics. He was, be- 
sides, familiar with their language and its idioms. 
They, on the contrary, did not recognize him because 
he had attained his manhood since in t,—because 
he appeared before them clad in foreign attire, and 
introduced himself, moreover, as an Egyptian who 
spoke to them through an interpreter. Add to this, 
that he had probable reasons for expecting his breth- 
ren, whilst they could have had no thought of meeting 
Joseph in the character of the shalit—But made 
himself strange unto them.—By speaking rough- 
ly unto them. It is a false ascription to Joseph of 
a superhuman perfection and holiness, when, with 
Luther, Delitzsch, Keil, and others (see KE1L, p. 259), 
we suppose that Joseph, with settled calmness, only 
intended to become acquainted with the disposition 
of their hearts, so as to lead them to a perception of 
their guilt, and to find out how they were disposed 
towards his hoary sire, and their youngest brother. 
Kurtz is more correct in supposing it a struggle be- 
tween es, and gentleness. Their conduct to him- 
self may have even made it a sign of suspicion to 
him that Benjamin did not accompany them. True 
it is, that a feeling of love predominates; since the 
humiliation foretold in his dreams was already, for 
the most fulfilled, and he might, therefore, ex- 
pect the arrival of his father, and of his brother Ben- 
jamin, who would, at the same time, represent his 
mother. His future position towards them, however 
must be governed by circumstances. The principal 
aim, therefore, of his harsh address, is to sound 
them in respect to their inner and outer relations. 
According as things should appear were they to ex- 
pect punishment or forbearance. Finding them well 
disposed, self-renunciation becomes easier to him; 
whilst his harsh conduct is to them only a wholesome 
discipline.—Ye are spies.—That such a danger was 
common, in those ancient days of emigration and con- 
quest, is clear from various instances (Numb. xxi. 32; 
Josh, ij. 1, etc.). See also Knosper, p. 821. More- 
over, Egypt was exposed to invasion from the North. 
Supposing, too, that Joseph had already a presenti- 
ment of how the affair would turn out, he might term 
them spies, with something of an ironical feeling, be- 
cause their coming was undoubtedly a preliminary to 
their settlement in Egypt—The nakedness of the 
land—its unfortified cities, unprotected boundaries, 
en reason ag himself becomes to 

em the gate which they enter t. 
—Nay, my Lord.—Their answer shows mag te 
ing of dignified displeasure—We are all 
one man’s sons, We are true men.—Yet 
their mortified pride is restrained by fear and respect. 


Y | Joseph repeats his charge, and go gets from them the 


further information, that his father is still alive, and 
that Benjamin was well at home.—And one is not. 
—From this expression Keil concludes that they did 
not yet feel much sorrow for their deed. But are 
they to confess to the tian shalit? If, however, 
their distress alone had afterwards drawn from them 
@ sudden repentance, it could hardly have been 
genuine.—That is it that I spake with you.— 
Joseph's great excitement shows itself in his waver- 
ing determinations quickly succeeding and correct- 
ing each other. They gravitate from severity to 
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mildness. In ver. 14, we have his positive decision 
that they are spies, and are, therefore, to expect 
death, In ver. 15, it is made conditional. . Asa test 
of their truth they are to be retained until the ar- 
rival of their brother.—By the life of Pharaoh.*— 
The Egyptians, as the Hebrews afterwards, swore by 
the life of their kings (see KnosgL, 322). Joseph 
thus swears as an Egyptian. His main solicitude, 
however, appears here already: he must know how 
Benjamin does, and their disposition towards him. 
In ver. 16, be expresses himself more definitely: one 
of them-is to go and bring the brother, the others 
are to remain in confinement. A change follows in 
ver. 17, they are confined for three days, probably 
on account of the expression of their unwillingness to 
fetch Benjamin. Pit for pit (see ch. xxxvii. 24)! 
These three davs, however, were to Joseph a time 
for reflection, and for the brothers a time of visitation. 
They all scemed now to have fallen into slavery in 
Egypt, even if they had not incurred the death of 
criminals. How this must have made them remember 
Joseph’s sale! One ray of hope has he left them: on 
Benjamin’s appearance they could be released. 


(* XLII. 15. MSE “FM. Literally, by the lives of 
Pharaoh ; but the primitive conception, whatever it may 
have been (see note, p. 163, 2d. column), that gave rise to 
the plural form of this word, had probably become dim or 
lost, and there is intended here only the one general sense 
of life. There is, howevor, a remark of Maimonides on 
this phrase, in this place, that is worthy of note. His criti- 
cal, as well as most philosophical, eye observes a difference 
in this little word "MM, and the vowel pointing it has in the 
Scriptures according as it is used of God or man. Thus in 
the Hebrew oath, CE mab me “TI (comp. 1 Sam. xx. 
3; xxv. 26; 2 Kings ii. 2, 4,6; iv. 30; and other 
which is rendered, as the Lord liveth, and as thy pth gree 
he notices what has escaped moet critics, viz., the change of 
vowel in the word "Fl; so that the rendering should be, as 
the Lord liveth, or by the living Jehovah, and by the life of 
thy soul. Tho reasons of this he thus states in the Sepher 
JTamada, or Book of Alarapeis as the first part of the great 
work entitled Yad Hachazakah, ch. ii. peo. 14; “In Gen. 
xlii. 15, it is said, mS": WT, by the life (lives) of Pharaoh ; 


so in 1 Sam. i. 26, iat) “PI, by the life of thy soul, as also 
in many other places. But in the same connection it is not 
said MIA" IP (chei), but mam 433 (chai), in the absolute 
form instead of the construct or genitive, because the 
Creator, bicssed be he, and his life are one, not separate, as 
the lives of creatures or of angels. Therefore, he does not 
know creatures by means of the creatures, as we know them, 


but by himself (12% MUM), because all life leans upon 


him, and by his knowing himself ho knoweth all things—since 
he and his knowledge also, as well as he and his life, are one. 
rhis is a matter which the tongue has not the power of ut- 
tering, nor the ear of hearing, nor can the mind comprehend 
it; but such is the reason of the change, and of its being 
said MIS" D “M, by the life of Pharaoh, in the construct 
state, since Pharaoh and his life aro two.” Again, seo. xi. 
and xil.: ‘All things beside the Creator, blessed be he, 
exist through his truth (or truthfulness) and becauce he 
knows himself, he knows everything. he does not 
know by a knowledge which is without (or outside, yun 
13°), to himself, as we know, because we and our knowl- 
edge are not one; but as for the Creator, blessed be he, 
both his knowledge and his life are one with himself in 
every mode of unity. Hence we may say that he is, at the 
same time, the knower, the known, and the kaowledge tiself, 
all in one.” Or, as he tells us in the beginniny of this pro- 
found treatise, ch. i. sec. 1: “God's truth is not like the 
truth of the creatures, and thus the prophet says (Jerem. x. 


19), Jehovah God ts truth, and God is life (plural O79R 


lires + exmparc warhp rv gdrwr, James i, 17), he isthe 51 
Cos, the king of eternily, the king of the world.” That is, 


he is, 7 the same ouane truth, me life, the everlasting 
w. POINTALe, AlwO AIMONID 't&é Mosis, Pooock: 
edition, p. $36.—T. L.] Reena . . 


8. Vers, 18-24. The hard terms ar are Jo- 
seph’s arrangement and the repentance of the brothers; 
Joseph's struggle ; Simeon in prison.—This do and 
live.—Joseph now presents the charge in its condi- 
tional aspect. The motive assigned: For I fear 
God.—This lan is the first definite sign of 
peace—the first fair self-betrayal of his heart. Agi- 
tated feelings lie concealed under these words. It is 
as much as to say: I am near to you, and to your 
faith. For them, it is true, the expression meant 
that he was a religious and conscientious man, who 
would never condemn on mere suspicion. It is an 
assertion, too, on which they are more to rely than 
on the earlier asseveration made: by the life of Pha- 
raoh.—Let one of your brethren be bound.— 
Before, it was said: one shall go, but the others re- 
main ; now the reverse, and more mildly: one shall 
remain, but the others may go. This guarantees the 
return with Benjamin, and leaves them under the 
impression that they are not yet free from suspicion. 
Joseph sees the necessity of the others going, for his 
father’s house must be supplied with bread.—And 
they did so.—A summary expression of what fol- 
lows, but anticipatory of their readiness to comply 
with Joseph’s request—We are verily guilty.— 
Not: ‘‘ we atone for our brothor’s death ” (Delitzsch); 
for thus there would be effaced the thought that the 
guilt was still resting upon them. The expiation is 
expressed in what follows.—Therefore is this dis- 
tress come upon us.—Knobel translates it atoning, 
and makes the trivial remark: ‘All misfortune, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew notion, is a punishment for 
sin.” Joseph’s case itself directly contradicts him. 
—When he besought us.—Thus vividly paints the 
evil conscience. The narrator had not mentioned 
this beseeching. Thus are they compelled to make 
confession in Joseph’s hearing, without the thought 
that he understands them. But their open confes- 
sion, made, as it was, before the interpreter, betrays 
the pressure of their sense of guilt—And Reuben 
answered.—A picture of the thoughts that “‘ accuse 
or excuse one another” (Rom. ii. 15). Reuben, too, 
is not wholly innocent; but, as them, he 
eh act the censurer, and what he did to save 

oseph he represents in the strongest light’ We 
may, indeed, conclude that his counsel to cast him 
into the pit was preceded by unheeded entreaties for 
his entire freedom.—F’or he spake with them 
by an interpreter.—Knobel here has to encounter 
the difficulty that Joseph, “as an officer of the 
Hyksos ” (to use his own language), assumes the ap- 
pearance of not being able to speak Hebrew.—And 
he turned himself about from them.—Overcome 
by his emotion, he bas to turn away and weep. 
This is repeated more powerfully at the meeting with 
Benjamin (ch. xliii. 80), and finally, in a most touch- 
ing manner, after Judah’s appeal (ch. xliv. 18, ert 
The cause of this emotion, thrice repeated, and 
time with increasing power, is, in every instance, 
some propitiating appeal. In the first case, it is the 
palliating beat t that Reuben, the first-born, in- 
tended to save him, and yet takes to himself the feel- 
ing of the guilt that weighed upon them. In the 
second case it is the appearance of the young and 
innocent Benjamin, his beloved brother, as though 
standing before the guilty brethren. In the third 
instance, it is Judah’s self-sacrifice in behalf of Ben- 
jamin and his father’s house. The kev-note of Jo- 
seph’s emotion, therefore, is this perception of aton- 
ing love, purifying the bitter recollection of injustice 
ered. A presentiment and a sentiment of recon- 
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Ciliation melt the heart which the mere sense of right 
might harden, emd becomes even a feeling, at the 
same time, of divine and human reconciliation. 
Only as viewed from this definite perception can we 
estimate the more general feelings that flow from it: 
*‘painful recollection of the pest, and thankfulness 
to God for his gracious guidance."—And returned 
to them again.—Joseph’s first emotion may have 
removed his harsh decisiveness, His feeling of jus- 
tice, however, is not yet sutisfied ; still less is there 
restored his confidence in his brethren, especially in 
reference to the future of Benjamin. But before 
adopting any severer measures, he communed with 
them, doubtless in a conciliatory manner. Then he 
takes Simeon, binds him, or orders him to be bound, 
that be might remain as a hostage for their return. 
That he does not order Reuben, the first-born, to be 
bound, explains itself from the discovery of bis 
iltlessness. Thus Simeon, as standing next, is the 
rst-born of the guilty ones. He did not adopt 
Reuben’s plan of deliverance, though he did not es- 
peter distinguish himself in Joseph’s persecution, 
ight have been expected of him from his zealous 
disposition shown in the affair of Shechem,—a fact 
the more easily credited since neither did Judah, the 
next after him, agree with the majority. 


4. Vers. 25-85. The voluntary release; the re- 
turn; ther 3 the dark omen.—To fill their 
sacks.—Or"02 , receptacles or vessels, in the most 
general sense.—To restore every man’s money 
with his sack.—Joseph would not receive pay 
from his father, and yet he could not openly return 
the money without betraying a particular relation to 
them. Therefore the secret measure, one object of 
which, doubtless, was to keep up the fear and excite- 
ment, as it also served to give them reasons for ex- 
pecting something extraordinary.—Provisions for 
the way.—To prevent the decrease of their store, 
and to make unnecessary the premature opening of 
their sacks.—One of them opened his sack.—<At 
the place of their night-quarters. It could not have 
been what we now call an inn. Delitzsch supposes 
that, at that time, already, there were shed-like 
buildings, caravanseras, existing along the route 
through the desert (Exod, iv. 24). Keil doubts this. 
The fact of the separate opening of his sack by one 
of them, demands no explanation. He might have 
made a mistake in the sack, or the money might have 
deen put in a wrong one; but even this circumstance 
is so arranged as to increase the fear of their awak- 
ened consciences.—What is this that God hath 
done unto us ?—They are conscious of no decep- 
tion on their part, and they cannot understand how 
the Egyptians could have done it. Whether it were 
an oversight on their side, or a cunning trick of the 

tians to arrest them afterwards for theft—at all 
events, their aroused consciences tell them that the 
have now to contend with God. They see a dar 
and threatening sign in it, now that a sense of God’s 
judgments is awakened in them.—And they came 
unto Jacob.—The story of their strange intercourse 
with the terrible man in Egypt, is confirmed by the 
fearful discovery made when all the sacks are opened. 
Joseph's intimation, which they report, that they 
might traffic again in Egypt, provided they fulfilled the 
imposed condition, is a ray of light, which, in their 
present mood, they hardly knew how to appreciate. 

5. Vers. 86-88. Jacob’s lamentation.—Me have 
ye bereaved of my children.—The pain of 
Simeon’s apparent loss, grief for Joseph here re- 
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newed again, and the anguish concerning Benjamin, 
move Jacob tly, and cause him to express him- 
self, hyperbolically indeed, but still truthfully, ac- 
cording to his conception, as a man overwhelmed 
with misfortune, and losing his children, one after 
the other. So little thought the wise and pious Ja- 
cob how pear was the joyful turning-point in the 
destiny of his house. His reproach: me have ye be- 
raced of my children, as addressed to those who 
= have formally contradicted it, is more forcible 
in its application than he could have thought. Or 
had he a presentiment of something he knew not ? 
In regard to Joseph he could only knowingly charge 
that he had once sent him to them, and they had 
not brought him back. In respect to Simeon he 
could only reproach them with having told too much 
to the governor of Egypt ing their family 
affairs (see ch. xliii.). ting Benjamin be could 
only complain that they should ask to take him 
along. The aroused consciences of his sons, how- 
ever, told them that truly all the threatening losses 
of Jacob were connected with their removal of Jo- 
seph; for they themselves considered the present 
catastrophe as a visitation on account of it—And 
Reuben spake.— With a clearer conscience, he has 
also more courage; but his offer to leave his sons as 
hostages, so that Jacob might slay them if he did 
not return with Benjamin, is more expressive of a 
rude heroism than of true understanding; for how 
could it be a satisfaction to a grandfather to slay 
both his grandchildren! It can only be understood as 
a tender of a double blood-vengeance, or as a strong 
expression of assurance that his return without Ben- 
jamin was not to be thought of. Knobel thinks it 
strange that Reuben speaks of two song, since at the 


time of the emigration to t, according to ch. 
xlvi., he had four sons. And yet he was quite ad- 
vanced in years, acco to the Elohistic account [ 


—With sorrow to the grave (sce ch. xxxvii. 35 ; 
1 Kings ii. 6, 9). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


the divine decrees, the power of a guilty conscience, 
the righteous punishment of guilty concealers as 
visited by suspicion on all sides, the certainty of 
final retribution, the greatness of moral struggles, 
the imaginations of an evil conscience, the presenti- 
ments of misfortune as felt by a gray-haired aire in 
a guilty house, and, with it all, the change from 
judgment to reconciliation and salvation in the life 
of the now docile sons of the promise. 

2. They came at last ; late indeed, but come 
they must, even if it had been from the remotest 
bounds of the earth. Joseph’s brethren were to 
come and bow themselves down before him. God’s 
decrecs must stand. It is not because Joseph saw 
it in a dream, bat because in the dreams there was 
represented the realization of God’s decrees as al- 
ready interweaving themselves with the future of the 
sons in the innermost movements of their most in- 
terior life. So sure is the fulfilment of the divine 
counsels,—so unfailingly grow the germs of destiny 
in the deepest life of man. 

8. Why do the sons of Jacob look so helplessly 
one upon the other? Why does it not come into 
their minds that corn is for sale in Egypt, and that a 
caravan of travellers is making preparation in their 
vicinity? To their guilty conscience, Egypt is a 


1. A chapter showing the oe fulfilment of 
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foreboding name, threatening calamity. If they 
must go, however, they would rather go all together, 
that, in the multitude, they may find mutual encour- 
agement. They have to explain why they come ten 
strong, and are thus driven to speak about Joseph ; 
but with what embarrassment do they pass hastily 
over one who is no more! And now, terrified by 
the prospect of imprisonment, and threatened with 
death, they are unable, even in Joseph’s presence, 
and within the bearing of the interpreter, to suppress 
their self-accusatiou : ‘‘ We are verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother.” And now, again, how vividly 
come to their minds the prayers of that brother, in 
vain beseeching them for mercy. So truthful is the 
memory of conscience. The money, too, found 
again in the sack of one of them, becomes another 
fearful sign that the divine judgments are at last to 
descend upon them. The last discovery of it in the 
sacks of all of them, fills up the measure of their 
fears. All favorable signs are gone: the twofold 
mitigation of Joseph’s purpose; his assurance: I 
fear God; his explanation that Benjamin’s appear- 
ance would agatisfy him; the voluntary release; the 
finding again of their money. Reuben, too, though 
having a better conscience, shares in their feelings ; 
he sees coming down upon them the full visitation 
of their blood-guiltiness; even the pious father has 
a foreboding, becoming even more distinct, that 
somehow, through the crime of his sons, a dark 
doom is impending over his house. Therefore is he 
not willing to trust his Benjamin, for so long a jour- 
ney, to these sons, who seem, for some reason, to 
have a guilty conscience,—it may be in relation to 
Joseph. pecans 

4. Ye are sptes. ough Joseph’s suspicion was 
unfounded, it aosciecs a righteous judgment: that 
guilty men who conceal a crime demanding an open 
atonement, must ever encounter suspicion as the re- 
flex of their evil secret. Even when trusted they 
cannot believe it, because not yet true to themselves. 
To Joseph it must bave appeared strangely suspicious 
that they came without Benjamin. 

5. By regarding Joseph as a saintly man, who, 
from the very first, and with a freely reconciled 
' spirit, was only imposing a divine trial upon his 
brothers, and leading them to repentance through a 
soul-enlightening discipline, we raise him above the 
Old-Testament stand-point; to say nothing of the 
fact that Joseph could not at first have known 
whether these, his half-brothers, were not also the 
persecutors of Benjamin, and with as deadly a hatred, 
perhaps, as they bad shown to him. Neither had he 
any means of knowing whether or not he could ever 
be on friendly terms with them. But that he is to 
pass thro a great religious and moral struggle 
with himself, is evident from his wavering decisions, 
from the time he takes for consideration, and espe- 
cially, from the fact that he postpones the trial even 
after they had brought Benjamin to him. He adopts 
a course in which both his father and his be- 
loved Benjamin are ex temporarily, to the 
greatest distress. Decidedly, from the very begin- 
ning, does he take a noble position, but by severe 
struggles is he to attain to that holy stand-point of 
complete forgiveness; and for this purpose his 
brothers’ confession of their guilt, and especially the 
appearance of Reuben, Benjamin, and Judah, are 
blessed to him, just as his own conduct assisted the 
brothers in bringing on their struggles of repentance 
and self-sacrifice by faith. , 

6. The turning of judgment into reconciliation. 


A principal point in this is the involuntary confes- - 
sion of the brethren in Joseph's hearing, the discov- 
ery of Reuben’s attempt to save him, the atonement 
made by the proud-hearted Simeon, the melting of 
the brothers’ obduracy, through it, of Joseph's 
exasperation. Above all, the recognition that God's 


searching providence is present throughout the whole 
development. ‘ Whatsoever maketh manifest is 
light » (Eph. v.18). Thus under the light of Christ's 


cross the entire darkness of the world’s guilt was 
uncovered, and only in such an uncovering could it 
become reconciled. 

7. Even now there already dawns upon Joseph 
the wonderful fact that bis exaltation was owimg 
mediately to the enmity of his brethren, and that 
they were together both conscious and unconscious 
instruments pf God’s mercy and of his providential 
design to gave much people alive (ch. xlv. and L 

8. Jacob feels the burden of his house, and his 
alarming presentiments of evil become manifest 
more and more. We must imagine this to ourselves, 
if we would clearly understand his depression. He 
is not strengthened by the spirit in his household, 
but put under restraint and weariness. He feels 
that there is something rotten in the foundation of 
his house. 

9. Here, too, death is not denoted as a descend- 
ing into Sheol, but as the dying from the heart’s sor- 
row of an uncompleted life. Opposed to it is the 
going home to the fathers when the soul is satisfied 
with the life on earth, and its enigmas are all solved. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical. The brethren appear 
ing before Joseph. Thus the world before Christ, 
the oppressors in the forum of the oppressed, the 
wicked at the judgment-seat of the pious.—Joseph 
and his brethren as they stand confronting each 
other: 1. He recognizes them, but they do not ree 
ognize him; 2. the positions of the parties are 
changed, but Joseph exercises mercy; 3. the judg 
ment must precede the reconciliation; 4. human 
and divine reconciliation go together. We are verily 

ity concerning our brother. 1. This language 
considered in their sense; 2. according to Joseph's 
understanding ; 8. in the sense of the spirit. The 
guilty conscience terrified, at first, by signa that were 
really favorable. Jacob’s lamentation as the seem- 
ing curse of his house becomes gradually known. 
At the extremest need help is near. Benjamin's 
dark prospects (his mother dead, his brother lost, 
himself threatened with misfortune), and their favor- 
able issue. 

TavuBE: The hours of repentance that come to 
Joseph’s brethren: 1. How the sinner is led to re- 
pentance; 2. how repentance manifests itself; 3. 
the relation of the Lord to the penitent sinner. 

First Section (vers. 1-6). Srarxe: The atility 
of commerce. The different products which God 
has given to different countries, demand mutual in- 
tercourse for their attainment. A believer must em- 
ploy ordinary means, and ‘not tempt God by their 
re Notbing can hinder God’s decrees in behalf 
of the pious.—Scuréper: The guilt of Benjamin's 
brothers in respect to Joseph seems to weigh upon 
the father’s heart as a kind of presentiment.—CaL- 
wER Handbuch: Joseph's brethren are they called, 
because Joseph stands here in the foreground of his- 
tory, and the destiny of the family is connected with 
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him. The very ten by whom he was sold must bow 
themselves before him, and receive the righteous and 
higher requital—Hxiu: The expression sons of Is- 
rael, instead of sons of Jacob, points to Israel the 
man of faith, whose children they were, who accom- 
panied them with his prayers, and for whose sake, 
although he knew it not, this journey to Egypt, so 
_ dark in its commencement, became a blessing to them 


Second Section (vers. 7-17). Strange: Formerly 
they regarded him as a spy—now are they treated as 
spies in turn.—Ver. 15. This expression is not an 
oath, but only a general asseveration. The first 
Christians, though making everything a matter of 
conscience, did not hesitate thus to affirm by the life 
of the Emperors, but they were unwilling to swear 
by their divinity. tries sicul non per gentos 
Casarum, tla udem corum qua est augustior 
omnibus yeni Tert, Apol.—Hatt: The disposi- 
tion of a Christian is not always to be judged by his 
outward acts.—Grretacn: Ver. 9. Nothing is more 
common than this reproach upon travellers in the 
East, especially when they would sketch any parts 
of the country.—Scuréprer: He who was h 
when they were eating, now holds the food for which 
they hunger. To him (Joseph) there was committed, for 
some time, the government of a most important part 
of the world. He was not only to bless, but also to 
yunish and to judge; ¢.¢, become forgetful of all 

uman relations and act divinely. [KrumMACHER: 
Still Joseph felt as man, not as though he were Provi- 
dence.] Joseph plays a wonderful part with his 
brethren, but one which humbles and exercises him 
tly. A similar position God assumes towards 
ievers when in tribulation; let us, therefore, hold 
assuredly that all our misfortunes, trials, and la- 
mentations, even death itself, are nothing but a 
hearty and fair display of the divine 
towards us (Luther). Joseph’s suspicion, though 
feigned in expression, has, nevertheless, a ground 
of fact in the former conduct of his brothers towards 


Third Section (vers 18-24). Starke: God 
knows how to keep awake the conscience.—Ver. 18, 
The test of a true Christian in all his doings, is the 


SEVENTH 


The second journey. Benjamin accompanying. 


Their return. 
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fear of the Lord.—Bid/. Tub. : How noble is religion 
in a judge!—Laneg: Chastisements as a means of 
self-examination. There may be times when sins, 
long since committed, may present themselves so 
vividly before the eyes as to seem but of yesterday. 
—THE s8aME: God’s wise providence so brings it 
about, that though a guilty man may escape the de- 
— punishment Pi oh time, ra Visitation will 
surely come, even though it be by God’s permitting 
misfortunes to fall upon him through the guilt o 
others, when he himself is innocent. 

Fourth Section (vers, 25-85). Starke: Simeon 
may now let his thoughts wander back, in repentance 
for his murderous deeds at Shechem, in weeping for 
the grief he had caused to Joseph, and in imploring 
God’s forgiveness. God does not bestow the bless- 
ing of the gospel on the sinner in any other way 
than in the order of the law, or in the knowledge of 
his sins. A frightened conscience always expects the 
worst (Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 11).—Scuréper: Simeon 
is bound; probably because the leader at Shechem 
was also the prime mover against Joseph (Baum- 


Fifth Section (vers. 85-88). Strange: He “who 
wrestled with God (and man) and prevailed, shows 
here great weakness of faith. Yet he recovers, and 

struggles in faith, like Abraham his d- 
father.—CrameR: When burdened with trials and 
temptations, we interpret everything in the worst 
way, even though it may be for our peace.—GERLACH: 
Jacob's parece betray a ag a that the broth- 
ers were not guiltless respecting Joseph’s disappear- 
ance. He knew their jealousy, and he had expe- 
rienced the violent disposition of Simeon and Levi. 
—Scuréper: There is nothing so restless or so great 
& foe to peace as a frightened heart, that turns pale 
ata — or at the rustle of a leaf (Luther). He 
had long suspected them in regard to Joseph (see 
ver. 4); the old wound is now opened again. Reu- 
ben is once more the tender-hearted one. He offers 
everything (ver. 87) that he may prevail with his 
father. “But it is out of reason what he offers.” 
Luther.—Hrm: Jacob's language. There 
breaks forth now the hard suspicion which he had 
long carried shut up in the depths of his own heart. 


SECTION. 


Joseph maketh himself known to his brethren. 


" Jacob's joy. 


a 


Coarren XLUII—XLYV. 


| A. The trial of the brethren. Their repentance and Joseph’s reconcilableness. Joseph and Benjamin. 


CHarrer XLITI. 


1—XLIV. 17. 


1, 2 And the famine was sore in the land. And it came to pass, when they had eaten 
up the corn which they had brought out of Egypt, their father said unto them, Go 
3 again, buy us a little food. And Judah spake unto him, saying, The man did solemnly 
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4 protest unto us, saying, Ye shall not see my face, except your brother de with you. If 

5 thou wilt send our brother with us, we will go down and buy thee food; But if thou 

wilt not send Azm, we will not go down; for the man said unto us, Ye shall not see my 

6 face [again], except your brother de with you. And Israel said, Wherefore dealt ye so 

7 ill with me, as to tell the man whether ye had yet a brother? And they said, The 

man asked us straitly of our state, and of our kindred, saying, Zs your father yet alive? 

have ye another brother? and we told him, according to the tenor of these words; could 

8 we certainly know that he would say, Bring your brother down? And Judah said 

unto Israe] his father, Send the lad with me, and we will anse and go; that we may 

9 live, and not die, both we, and thou, and also our little ones, I will be surety for him; 

of my hand shalt thou require him; if I bring him not unto thee, and set him before 

10 thee, then let me bear the blame for ever; For except we had lingered, surely now we 

11 had returned this second time. And their father Israe] said unto them, If #¢ must be 30 

now, do this; take of the best fruits in the Jand m your vessels, and carry down the 

man a present, a little balm, and a little honey, spices, and myrrh, nuts, and almonds; 

12 And take double money in your hand; and the money that was brought again in the 

mouth of your sacks, carry t¢ again in your hand; peradventure it was an oversight; 

13, 14 Take also your brother, and arise, go again unto the man; And God Almighty give 

ou mercy before the man, that he may send away your other brother, and Benjamin. 

15 If I be bereaved of my children, 1 am bereaved. And the men took that present, and 

they took double money in their hand, and Benjamin, and rose up, and went down to 

16 Egypt, and stood before Joseph. And when Joseph saw Benjamin with them, he said 

to the ruler of his house, Bring these men home, and slay, and make ready; for these 

17 men shall dine with me at noon. And the man did as Joseph bade; and the man 

18 brought the men into Joseph’s house. And the men were afraid, because they were 

brought into Joseph’s house; and they said, Because of the money that was returned 

in our sacks at the first time are we brought in; that he may seek occasion against us, 

19 and fall upon us, and take us for bondmen, and our asses. And they came near to the 

steward of Joseph’s house, and they communed with him at the door of the house. 

20, 21 And said, O sir, we came indeed down at the first time to buy food; And it came 

to pass, when we came to the inn, that we opened our sacks, and, behold, every man’s 

money was in the mouth of his sack, our money in full weight ; and we have brought 

22 it again in our hand. And other money have we brought down in our hands to buy 

23 food; we cannot tell who put our money in our sacks. And he said, Peace be to you, 

fear not; your God, and the God of your father, hath given you treasure in your sacks; 

24 I had your money. And he brought Simeon out unto them. And the man brought 

the men into Joseph's house, and gave them water, and they washed their feet; and he 

25 gave their asses provender. And they made ready the present against Joseph came at 

26 noon; for they heard that they should eat bread there. And when Joseph came 

home, they brought him the present which was in their hand into the house, and bowed 

27 themselves to him to the earth. And he asked them of ther welfare, and said, Js your 

28 father well, the old man of whom ye spake? Js he yet alive? And they answered, 

Thy servant our father zs in good health, he ts yet alive. And they bowed down their 

29 heads, and made obeisance. And he lift up his eyes, and saw his brother Benjamin, 

-his mother’s son, and said, Js this your younger brother, of whom ye spake unto me? 

And he said farther [without waiting for an answer] God be gracious unto thee, my son. 

30 And Joseph made haste; for his bowels-did yearn upon his brother; and he sought 

31 where to weep; and he entered into Ais chamber and wept there. And he washed his 

32 face, and went out,and refrained himself, and said, Set on bread. And they set cn for 

him by himself,.and for them by themselves, and for the Egyptians, which did eat with 

him, by themselves; because the Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews: 

33 for that 7s an abomination unto the Egyptians. And they sat before him, the first born 

according to his birthright, and the youngest according to his youth; and the men 

34 marvelled one at another. And ho took and sent messes unto them from before him; 

but Benjamin’s mess was five times so much as any of their’s. And they drank, and 
were merry with him. 

Cu. XLIV. 1, And Joseph commanded the steward of his house, saying, Fill the 

men’s sacks with food, as much as they can carry, and put every man’s money in his 
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sack’s mouth, And put my cup, the silver cup, in the sack’s mouth of the youngest, 
and his corn-money. And he did according to the word that Joseph had spoken. As 
soon as the morning was light, the men were sent away, they and their asses, And 
when they were gone out of the city, and not yet far off, Joseph said unto his steward, 
Up, follow after the men; and when thou dost overtake them, say unto them, Where. 
fore have ye rewarded evil for good? Js not this #¢ in which my lord drinketh, and 
whereby indeed he divineth ? Ye have done evil in so doing. And he overtook them, 
end he spake unto them these same words. And they said unto him, Wherefore saith 
my lord these words? God forbid that thy servants should do according to this thing; 
Behold, the money which we found in our sacks’ mouths, we brought again unto thee 
out of the land of Canaan; how then should we steal out of thy lord’s house silver or 
gold? With whomsoever of thy servants it be found, both let him die, and we also 
will be my lord’s bondmen. And he said, Now also let it be according unto your words ; 
he with whom it is found shall be my servant; and ye shall be blameless. Then they 
speedily took down every man his sack to the ground, and opened every man his sack. 
And he searched, and began at the eldest, and left at the youngest; and the cup was 
found in Benjamin’s sack. Then they rent their clothes, and Iaded every man his ass, 
and returned to the city. And Judah and his brethren came to Joseph’s house ; for 
he was yet there; and they fell before him on the ground. And Joseph said unto 
them, What deed ts this that ye have done? Wot ye not that such a man as I can 
certainly divine? And Judah said, What shall we say unto my lord? what shall we 
speak? or how shall we clear ourselves? God hath found out the iniquity of thy 
servants; behold, we are my lord’s servants, both we, and he also with whom the cup is 
found. And he said, God forbid that I should do so; dué¢ the man in whose hand the 
cup is found, he shall be my servant; and as for you, get you up in peace unto your 
father. 


B. The narrative of the reconciliation and the recognition. Judah and Joseph. 
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Then Judah came near unto him, and said, O my lord, let thy sérvant, I pray thee, 
speak a word in my lord’s ears, and let not thine anger burn against thy servant; for 
thou art even as Pharaoh. My lord asked his servants, saying, Have ye a father, or a 
brother? And we said unto my lord, We have a father, an old man, and a child of his 
old age, a little one; and his brother is dead, and he alone is left of his mother, and his 
father loveth him. And thou saidst unto thy servants, Bring him down unto me, that 
I may set mine eyes upon him. And we said unto my lord, The lad can not leave his 
father; for 7fhe should leave his father, hts father would die: And thou saidst unto 
thy servants, Except your youngest brother come down with you, ye shall see my face 
no more. And it came to pass when we came up unto thy servant my father, we told 
him the words of my lord. And our father said, Go again, and buy us a little food. 
And we said, We can not godown; if our youngest brother be with us, then will we 
go down; for we may not see the man’s face, except our youngest brother be with us. 
And thy servant my father said unto us, Ye know that my wife bare me two sons; 
And the one went out from me [and did not return], and I said, Surely he is torn in pieces; 
and I saw him not since; And if ye take this also from me, and mischief befall him, ye 
shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave [Sheol]. Now, therefore, 
when I come to thy servant my father, and the lad be not with us, seeing that his life 
is bound up in the Tad’s life; It shall come to pass, when he seeth that the lad ¢s not 
with us, that he will die; and thy servants shall bring down the gray hairs of thy 
servant our father with sorrow to the grave. For thy servant became surety for the 
lad unto my father, saying, If I bring him not unto thee, then I shall bear the blame to 
my father for ever. Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide instead of the 
lad, a bondman to my lord; and let the lad go up with his brethren. For how shall I 
go up to my father, and the lad be not with me? lest peradventure I see the evil that 
shall come on my father. 
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Cu. XLV. 1 Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them that stood by him 
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and he cried, Cause every man to go out from me. And there stood no man with him, 
while Joseph made himself known unto his brethren. And he wept aloud; and the 
Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh heard. And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am 
Joseph; doth my father yet live? And his brethren could not answer him; for they 
were troubled at his presence. And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come near to me, 
I pray you. And they came near. And he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt. Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye 
sold me thither; for God did send me before you to preserve life. For these two years 
hath the famine been in the land; and yet there are five years in the which there shali 
neither de earing nor harvest. And God sent me before you to preserve you a posterity 
in the earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So now #¢ was not you 
that sent me hither, but God; and he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of 
all his house, and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt. Haste ye, and go up to 
my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all 
Egypt; come down unto me, tarry not; And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen 
[East district of Egypt; the name is of Koptic origin. Uncertain: district of Hercules], and thou shalt be 
near unto me, thou, and thy children, and thy children's children, and thy flocks, and 
thy herds, and all that thou hast; And there will I nourish thee; for yet there are five 
years of famine; lest thou, and thy household, and all that thou hast, come to poverty. 
And, behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that «¢ ts my mouth 
that speaketh unto you. And ye shall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of 
all that ye have seen; and ye shall haste and bring down my father hither. And he 
fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck, and wept; and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 
Moreover he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them; and after that his brethren 
talked with him. 


C. The glad tidings to Jacob, vers. 16-28. 


And the fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh’s house, saying, Joseph’s brethren are 
come; and it pleased Pharaoh well, and his servants. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
Say unto thy brethren, This do ye; lade your beasts, and go, get you unto the land of 
Canaan; And take your father, and your households, and come unto me; and I will 
give you the good of the land of Egypt, and ye shall eat the fat of the land. Now 
thou art commanded, this do ye; take you wagons out of the land of Egypt for your 
little ones, and for your wives, and bring your father, and come. Also regard not your 
stuff; for the good of all the land of Egypt ¢s yours. And the children of Israel did 
so; and Joseph gave them wagons, according to the commandment of Pharaoh, and 
gave them provision for the way. To all of them he gave each man changes of rai- 
ment; but to Benjamin he gave three hundred pieces of silver, and five changes of 
raiment. And to his father he sent after this manner ; ten asses laden with the good 
things of Egypt, aad ten she-asses laden with corn, and bread, and meat for his father 
by the way. So he sent his brethren away, and they departed; and he said unto them, 
See that ye fall not out by the way. And they went up out of Egypt, and came into 
the land of Canaan unto Jacob their father. And told him, saying, Joseph ¢s yet alive, 
and he ts governor over all the land of Egypt. And Jacob’s heart fainted, for he be- 
lieved them not. And they told him all the words of Joseph, which he had said unto 
them ; and when he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit of 
Jacob their father revived. And Israel said, Jt 1s enough; Joseph my son ts yet alive: 
I will go and see him before I die. 


(? Ch. xiii. 14.—F9) "M5NT WWD WRI. Rendered: “If Iam bereaved qf my children, I am bereaved. 


Our translators, by putting in children, would seem to have regarded it as emphatic, thus: If Iam bereaved of my chil 
dren, I am bereaved of all. It may be taken, however, as a declaration of submission to what appears inevitable, as in 
Kath. iv. 16, “FTN HTSN OND . Or it may be regarded as a passionate exaggeration in view of Joseph's sup 
sas death, Simeon’s confinement, and the demand for Benjamin: I am bereaved of all my children, one after the 
CY) -—T. L.) 
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(4 Ver. 18—mMp>). The > here is servile. Compare Malachi ii. 13 and Gen. xxviii 6. In Gen, xxx. 15, we have 


both forms of the infinitive camp and MPP) in immediate connection. See it explained in the Sepher Harikma, ot 
Hebrew Grammar, of Bsn Gaxnacu, p. 80, line 30. He regards both alike as infinitives.—T. L.] 
{? Vor. 20.—"37N "2. Gesenius regards "Q in this and some similar cases (see.Josh. vil. 8), as a contraction for 


"32 , from the root MS3, a very rare word in Hebrew, though very commun in the Chaldaio and Syriac. In the sense 
of entreaty, M3 occurs only Is. xxi. 12, and of inquiry, Obad.6. Abbreviations are made only of words that are 
much used, and we cannot, therefore, regard it asa forma precattonis ("92 , my prayer), having such an origin. The 
Targum of Onkelos interprets it in this way, but this is owing to its being written in the Chaldaic language. A much 
better view is that of Aben Ezra, who regards it as the preposition and pronoun, with an ellipsis of the word rib , as in 
1 Sam. xxv. 24, 729N 3 JISM, on me my Lord be the guilt. Or it may be a sort of ejaculatory phrase, with an 
ellipsis of the precatory verb,—as would seem to be confirmed by Judges vi. 13, 8239 MIM" W973 3D, come tell 


me, my lord, {f Jehovah is with us, why, eto. See Bex Gannacu, Sepher Harikma, 32, sl. The view of Gesenius was 
suggested, probably, by the Syriac rendering of this passage, Judg. vi. 13, pho ylso [3] Jas. In Josh. vil. 8, 


where the same phrase occurs, the Syriac has left it out entirely.—T. L.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARES. 


Contents: a. The trial of the brethren. Their 
repentance and Joseph’s forgiveness. Joseph and 
Benjamin. Ch. xiliii. 1-xliv. 17; 1. Judah as suret 
for Benjamin unto bis father, vers. 1-14; 2. Josep 
and Benjamin, vera. 15-80; 8. the feast in honor of 
Benjamin, vers, 31-84; 4. the proving of the breth- 
ren in respect to their disposition towards Benjamin, 
especially after the t distinction shown to him, 
ch, xliv. 1-17. b. The story of the reconciliation, 
and of the recognition, as presented under the an- 
tithesis of Judah and Joseph, ch. xliv. 18, xlv. 18. 
1. Judah as surety and substitute for Benjamin, ch. 
xliv. 18-84; 2. Joseph’s reconciliation and maki 
himself known to them, ch. xlv. 1-5; 8. Joseph's 
divine peace and divine mission, vers. 5-18; 4. the 
solemnity of the salutation, vera. 14, 15. o. The 
glad tidings to Jacob, vers. 16-28. 1. Pharaoh’s 
message to Jacob, vers. 16-20; 2. Joseph’s presents 
to Jacob, vers. 21-24; 8. the return of Joseph’s 
brethren ; Pharaoh’s wagons and Jacob’s revivifica- 
tion, vers. 25-28, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 


a. The proving of the brothers. Their repentance 
and Joseph's pak Bote Joseph and Benjamin, 
ch, xliii. 1; xliv. 17. 1. vers. 1-14; Judah as sure- 
ty for Benjamin unto the father.—. us a little 
bread.—In death and famine a rich supply is but 
little; so it was especially in Jacob’s numerous fam- 
ily, in ary to what they had brought the first time. 
—And Judah spake.—Judah now stands forth as 
® principal personage, appearing more and more 
glorious in his dignity, his ess, his noble dispo- 
sition, and bis unselfish heroism. He, like Reuben, 
could speak to his father, and with even more free- 
dom, because he had a freer conscience than the 
rest, and regarded the danger, therefore, in a milder 
light. Judah does not act rashly, but as one who 
has a grand and ss ioe purpose. His explana- 
tion to the wounded father is as forbearing as it is 
firm. If they did not bring Benjamin, Simeon was 
lost, and they themselves, according to Joseph’s 
threatening, would have no admittance to him—yea, 
they might even incur death, because they had not 
removed from themselves the suspicion of their being 
spies.— Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me ?— 
KNoBEL: “ His grief and affliction urge him on to 
reproach them without reason.” Unreasonable, 
however, as it appears, it becomes significant on the 
supposition that he begins to read their guilty con- 


sciences, and, especially, when, with the one pre 
ceding, we connert the expression that follows: Mo 
have ye bereaved of my children. The man 
asked us straitly.—([Lange translates the Hebrew 
can dae} Sixw literally, or nearly so: er fragte 
und fragte uns aus; or, as it might be rendered, 
still closer to the letter, he asked to ask ; or, if we 
take the infinitive in such cases as an adverb, he asked 
tngutsiéively, and then proceeds to remark]: Thie 
expressive connection of the infinitive with the in- 
dicative in Hebrew must not be effaced by grammat- 
ical rules; we hold fast to its literalness here. They 
did not speak forwardly of their family relations, 
but only after the closest questioning. By this pas- 
sage and Judah’s speech (ch. xliv.), the account in the 
pon chapter (ver. 82) is to be supplemented. 

ey owed him an answer, since the question was to 
remove his suspicion; and, moreover, they had no 
presentiment of what he wanted.—Send the lad 
with me.—"FiX (with me) says the brave Judah. 
He presents himself as surety ; he will take the guilt 
and bear the blame forever. The strong man prom- 
ises all he can. To offer to the grandfather his own 
grandchildren, as Reuben offered his sons, that he 

ight put them to death, was too unreal and hyper- 
bolical to occur to him. We become acquainted 
with bim here as a man full of feeling, and of most 
energetic speech, as ver. 3, and ch. xxxiii. had be- 
fore exemplified. He eloquently shows how they 
are all threatened with starvation. The expression, 
too: Surely now we had returned the second 
time, promises a happy issue.—If it must be so 
now.—Jacob had once experienoed, in the case of 
Esau, that presents had an appe effect on hos- 
tile dispositions, From this univ human expe- 
rience there is explained the ancient custom, es- 
pecially in the East, of rendering rulers favorably 
disposed by gifts (see 1 Kings x. 25; Matt. ii. 11; 
Prov. xviii. 16; xix. 6).—Of the first fruits of the 


land.—( translates: Of that which is most 
praiseworthy.) Literally, of the song; i. e., that 
which was rated in song. The noblest products 


of nature are, for the moet part, celebrated and sym- 
bolized in poetry. In presents to distinguished per- 
sons, however, the simple money-value of the things 
avails but little; it is the peculiar quality, or come 
poetic fragrance attached to them, that makes them 
effective. Delitzsch doubts this explanation, but 
without sufficient reason. They are especially to 
take balm, the pride of Canaan, but in particular of 
Gilead. Then honey. Knobel and Delitzsch sup- 
pose it to be the honey of grapes, Arab., dibs. 
‘Grape syrup ; i. e., must boiled down to one third, 
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an article, of which, even at the present day, there 
are sent yearly three hundred camel-loads from He- 
bron’s vicinity to Egypt.” Delitzsch. But this very 
abundance of the syrup of grapes would lead us to 
decide rather for the honey of bees, were it not for 
the consideration, that in the Egypt of to-day great 
attention is given to the raising of bees, and that it 
is no wine country, TEM not wholly without the 
culture of the vine (ch. xl. 10).—S8pices.—({Lange, 
tragacanth-gum.) A kind of white resinous medica- 
ment (see Winer, Tragacanth).—Myrrh.—Frank- 
incense, salve medicament (see Winer, Ladanum). 
—Nuts.—The Hebrew word 6°36 occurs here 
only, but by the Samaritan translation it is interpret- 
ed of the fruit of the Péstacta vera, “a tree similar 
to the terebinth—oblong and angular nuts of the 
size of a hazel-nut, containing an oily but very pal- 
atable kernel, which do not, however, grow any more 
fin Palestine (as is stated in Scoupert’s ‘ Travels in 
the East,’ ii. p. 478; iii. 114), but are obtained from 
Aleppo (comp. Rosrn., in the ‘German Orient. Mag- 
azine,’ xii. p. iio Keil—Almonds.—(See Winer, 
rail hey the productions of Palestine in 
general, see Catwer Bibi. “ Natural History,” etc.— 
And take double —({Lit. second money. 
They are not to take advantage of the mistake, even 
though no unfavorable construction should be put 

it, or it should occasion them no harm.—And 
dod Almighty.—Here, when some strong miracu- 
lous help is needed, he is most properly desig- 
nated by the name AZ i—If I be bereaved 
of my ohildren.—Be it so. An expression of 
resignation (Esth. iv. 16). As his blessing here is 
not a prayer full of confidence, so the resignation 
has not the full expression of sacrifice; for Jacob’s 
soul is unconsciously restrained by a sense of the 
ban resting upon his sons. He is bowed down by 
the spiritual barden of his house. 


2. Vers. 15-80. Joseph and Benjamin.—And 
stood before Joseph.—Knobel justly states that 
the audience they had with Joseph did not take 
place until afterwards. The meaning here is that 
they took their place in front of Joseph’s house, to- 
gether with Benjamin and the presents, and so an- 
nounced to him their arrival—Bring these men 
home.—With joy had Joseph observed Benjamin 
with them, and concludes from thence that they had 
practised no treachery upon him, through hatred to 
the children of Rachel, the darlings of their father. 
Benjamin’s appearance sheds a recon light upon 
the whole group. He intends, ore, to re- 
ceive them in a friendly and hospitable manner. 
His staying away, however, until noon, characterizes 
not only the great and industrious statesman, but 
also the man of discretion, who takes time to 
consult with about his future proceeding.— 
And stay.—Bohlen’s assertion that the her 
castes in Egypt ate no meat at all, ia refuted by Kxo- 
BEL, p. 826.—At noon.—The time when they par- 
took of their principal meal (ch. xviii. 1).—And 
the men were afraid.—Judging from their for 
mer treatment they know not what to make of their 
being thus led into his house. If a distinction, it is 
an incomprehensibly great one; they, therefore, ap- 
prehended a plan for their destruction. Some mon- 
atrous intrigue they, perhaps, antici having its 
introduction in the reappearance of the money in 
their sacks, whilst the fearful imagination of an evil 
conscience begins to paint the consequences (sec ver. 
18). “A thief, if unable to make restitution, was 


sold as a slave (Exod. xxii. 3).” Therefore they are 
not willing to enter until they have justified them- - 
selves about the money returned in their sacks. 
They addreas themselves, on this account, to Joseph's 
steward, with an explanatory vindication.—When 
we came to the inn —In a summary way they 
here state both facts (ch. xlii. 27; and xlii 35) to 
gether. For afterwards they might have concluded 
that the money found in the sack of one of them 
was a sign that that money had been returned in all 
the sacka—In full weight.—There was, as yet, no 
coined money, only rings or pieces of metal, which 
were reckoned by weight—Peace be to you.—lIt 
can hardly be supposed that the steward was let into 
Joseph’s plan. He knew, however, that Joseph him- 
self had ordered the return of the money, and might 
have supposed that Joseph’s course toward them, as 
his countrymen, had in view a happy issue. In this 
sense it is that he encourages them.—Your God 
and the God of your father.—The shrewd stew- 
ard is acquainted with Joseph’s religiousness, and, 
has adopted it himself. He undoubted) 
them as confessors of the same faith 
Joseph. Kwyose: “ His own good fortune each man 
deduces from the God he worships (Hos. ii. 7).”— 
EHias given you treasure.—Thus intimating some 
secret means by which God had given it to them; 
but for all this they still remain uneasy, though suf- 
ficiently calmed by his verbal acknowledgment of 
receipt: I had your money, but more so by the 
releasing of Simeon. It is not until now that they 
enter the house which they had before regarded as a 
spare. fe er ova the h itable reception, the 
disposition e presents, Joseph's ing, and 
their obeigance.—And he asked them of “thedr 
welfare.—This was his ing. See the contrast, 
ch, xxxvii. 4. For the inquiry after their father’s 
welfare they thank him by the most obei- 
sanoe, an expression of their courtesy and of their 
filial piety. They represent their father, just as Ben- 
jamin represents the mother, and so it is that his 
dream of the sun and moon fulfils itself (ch. xxxvii. 
9). If we suppose Benjamin born about a year be- 
fore Joseph's sale, he would be now twenty-three 
years of age. Knobel does not know how to under- 
stand the repeated expressions of his youth (733, 
etc.). But they are explained from the tender care 
exercised towards him, and from the great difference 
between his age and that of his brothers.—And he 
said.—It is very significant that Joseph does not 
wait for ananswer. He recognizes him immediately, 
and his heart yearns.—My son.—An expression of 
inner tenderness, and an indication, at the same time, 
of near relationship.—And Joseph made haste.— 
His overwhelming emotion, the moment he saw his 


bret like Jacob’s love of Rachel, has a gleam 
of the New-Testament life.* It is not, however, to 


@ (4A glimper of the New-Teatoment if Tt te very com- 


mon to represent the (ld Testament os contalning the 
harsher dispensation, and as presenting the elermer atirie 
butes both of God and man. This is often done without 
much thoucht, or discrimination of the respects in which it 
may be falee or true. The Old Testament ts, indeed, « bres 
fall revelation of mercy a4 4 doctrine, of a scheme of lyn 
tion, but the mercy itself is Mere in overfowing méaenr, 
and expressed in the most pathetic language. If is peou liars 
ly the emotional part of Holy Scripture, presenting every- 

in the strongest manner, and In strongest contrast, 
whether it be wrath or tenderness, Indiguation against 
apostasy or love for the off-times apostate and Tebellious 
people. It may even be maintained that the New Tesi 
ment, though more didactic, is less tender in if languare, 
leas abounding in pictures of melting compassion on the 
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62) 


be regarded as a simple feeling ; it is also an emotion 
of joy at the prospect of that reconciliation which 
he had, for some time, feared their hatred towards 
Rachel’s children might prevent, and so bring ruin 
upon Benjamin, upon Jacob’s house, and upon them- 
selves. No emotions are stronger than those arising 
from the dissolution of a ban, with which there is, 
at the same time, taken away the danger of a dark 
impending doom, and the old hardening of impaired 
affection. 


pee of God, and of devoted affection of one human heart 
another. What more moving, in this respect, than the 


of tho phets (com Isaiah xlix. 15; liv. 
8-10; lvii. 15, 16; Ps. ciii. 18-16; Gen. viii. 21; Deut x. 
3; x. 19; xxiv. 14-22; Exek xvi. 60-683; Hos. xi. 8, 9; 


his 

tenderness towards Saul, 
and even Esau’s reception of Jacob (Gen. xxxili, 4-15) after 
all the prog coped apparently, or in reality, received from 
him. In this latter case, we may sepere u asone who 

conpilatal iin i 9? ML epiar and yet the 
roe ne ue lifo and 
be com 
imal Christiani 
i the Old Testament, which 
more and more to prevail, 


t, 
drawn from the Old. Its Hebraisms are its most pathetic 
parts. Of this there is a good example in the very style of 
language here employed. The expression Yor #1999, 
rendered, his Lowels did yearn (rather, warmed), has been 
naturalized in the New-Testament Greek, where osAdyxva 
is used for 6°473". It may be said, however, that both 
the Hebrew and tho Greek are marred for the English read- 
er by the rendering bowels, especially if taken in the sense 
of tniestina, instead of the larger meaning that belongs to 
the Latin viscera. It may be doubted whether O° ON" 
does ever, of itself, denote any part of the body, either 
more or leas interior. When the singular is for the 
womb, it is rather to be regarded as a metaphorical use of 
its primary sense of cherishing, or as that which loves and 

es. The Greek counterpart, owAdyxva, denotes the 
such as the heart, the lungs, and the liver, 
animals slain, were 


the Pgh w in the case of 
as choicest eating, and were given as an honorary por- 


tion to the guest. See Homer everywhere. They included 
the cap8ia, with the or precordia, and the or 
liver. word was bop, Ww. was y as 


©°O13" is used here, and with a similar verb signifying to 
be warm, or burn ; as Odyes, i. 48: 


ad por dud, ‘OSvoqi Satsporr AAVETAI $rop. 


My heart is b for the brave Ulysses; with an evi- 
dent TS OnTUnEN in tetepore and ésaieras Compare Ps. 


xxxrix. 4 °2"9P2 9D OM, my Acart grows hot within me, 
DN SSM, the fire is burning ; also Luke xxiv. 82, oy) 


captia juny naoptry fy dy duc, “was not our Aeart burn- 
ing within us?” Instead of sae it would be more in ao- 

cordance with the spirit of the Hobrew word to render it 

here, his heart yearned, or warmed. Rosenmiller, on this 

passage, makes one of his wise remarks about *‘ the ancient 
men” (p and their great sim pat Bt regard- 

ing theee parts of the body as the seat of e affections. It 
been so, nore or less, in all languages. 

to these middl and b t rarel hee 4 ivol 9 
686 e ns, u , or comparatively so, 

ith ahnost a matter of consclous- 

ness that we think with our heads, but this is an effect rath- 
or than a cause of the change e. Latin 

apr used for : and a us is equivalont 

vy, awtseand prudent man. e Gree ular 

ie placed thought in the épéves, notin the dyed ; 

or brain, although the latter is sometimes referred to in this 

light, especially by Aristotle. Demosthenes once makes a 

ut the postioal language, the bost representative 

; C) representative 

of the popular feeling, is all the other way. Soin the He- 


o 


, shows the same mode of thinking, and a 


& Vers. 31-84. The et in honor o fa. 
min.— And he cic re inet th pr bes 
depth of his emotion. It was still hard for him to 
maintain a calm and composed countenance.—And 
they set on for him by himself.—Three tables, 
from two different causes. Joseph's caste as priest, 
and in which he stood next to the king, did not allow 
him to eat with laymen. And, moreover, neither 
Joseph's domestics, nor his guests, could, as Egyp- 
tians, eat with Hebrews. Concerning the rigidness 
of the Egyptian seclusion, see Kxose., p. 328. Be- 
sides, the Hebrews were nomads (ch. xlvi. 34). On 
the tian castes, see Von Raumer, Vorlesungen 
tiber dse alte Geach, i. p. 188.—And they set.— 
They were surprised to sec themselves arranged ac- 

ng to their age. But the enigma becomes more 
and more transparent; whilst strange presentiments 


and | ate more and more excited. The transaction betrays 


the fact that they are known to the spirit of the 
house, and that it can distinguish between their 
ages. The Egyptians saé at table, instead of reclin- 
ing; as appears from their pictures.—And he took 
and sent messes.—They were thus distinguished 
by ha portions sent to them; whilst, as yet, they 
were hindered by no laws from eating of Joseph’s 
meat.—But Benjamin’s mess.—This is a point 
not to be overlooked in the proving of the brethren ; 
it is an imitation, so to say, of the coat of many 
colors. It would determine whether Benjamin was 
to become an object of their jealousy, just as his 
father’s present had before been to him the cause of 
their hatred (so also Kei, p. 264). His mess is 
five anlar than the rest. “Such abundance 
was an ial proof of respect. To the guest who 
was to be distinguished there were given, at a meal, 
the largest and best pieces (1 Sam. ix. 23; How. J2. 
vii. 321, ot Among the Spartans the king re- 
ceived a double portion (Hznop. vi. 57, etc.) ; among 
the Cretans the Archon received four times as much 
(Heraclid. Polit. 3). Five was a favorite number 
rea the Egyptians (ch. xli. 34; xlv. 22; xlvii. 2, 
24; Is. xix. 18). It may be explained, perhaps, 
from the supposed five planeta—And they drank 
and were ng with him.—Intoxication is not 
meant here (see . i. 6), but a state of exhilara- 
tion, in which they frst lose their fear of the 

tian ruler. Benjamin was sitting as a i 
angel between them, and it was y a favorable 
sign, that the distinction showed to him did not em- 
bitter their joy. Nevertheless, whether Joseph had 
reached the zenith of an inexpressible rapture, as 
Delitzsch says, may be questioned. In all this happy 
anticipation, we may suppose him still a careful ob- 
server of his brethren, according to the proverb 
in vino veritas, At all events, the effect of the pres- 
ent to Benjamin was to be tested, and their disposi- 
tion towards him was to undergo a severe probing. 


brow, the seat of thought, is in the retns, MINDD, Latin 
renes, Greek (with ) ee: “ the hearts and 
the reins,” Ps. vil. 10; ‘és Re Ghd secton my reins in- 
struct me,” Pa, xvi.7. Only once in the Bible is the head so 
referred to; and that is in the Ohaldaic of Daniel, iv. 7, 
where Nebuchadnessar says: “ the visions of my head upor 
my bed,” "WX th. Everywhere else it is tho heart, 


= or the reins nisbs, or the inward part SIP, or somo- 
times expreesions deno something still more interior, as 
MIMS and SMO, rendered the hidden part, Ps. li. 8: “Ir 


v 


the part make me to know wisdom.” The practice of 
divination, by the on of these in sacrifice 
verbal con: 


sciousness. —T. L.J 
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4. Bian Boa as : Rape tear eh plese 
serrate towards amin, espectally a great 
istincttion.— And he commanded the steward 
of his house.—The return of money does not be- 
long to this trial, but only the cup in Benjamin’s 
sack. Knobel is incorrect in calling this also a chas- 
tisement. So also is Delitzsch, in holding that a 
surrender of Benjamin by his brethren loses all au- 
thentic support, in the fact that in all the sacks 
something was found that did not belong to them. 
Rather is Benjamin the only one who must appear as 
guilty, and as having incurred the doom of slavery 
(ver. 17).—Up, follow after the men.—The haste 
is in order that they may not anticipate him in the 
discovery, and so defeat the accusation by their vol- 
untary return. The steward is to inquire only for 
the silver cup.—And whereby indeed he divin- 
eth.—‘‘In Egypt, the country of oracles (Is. xix. 3), 
hydromancy also was practised, i. e., to predict 
events from appearances presented by the liquid 
contents of a cup, either as standing or as thrown. 
This mode of divination is still practised.* It was 
called Sm), lit., whispering (in magic formulas or 
oracles), divinare.” Delitzsch. Compare also Kno- 
BEL, p. 829. The indicating signs were either the 
refraction of the rays of light, or the formation of 
circles on the water, or of figures, or of small bub- 
bles, whenever something was thrown in. Accord- 
ing to Bunsen, however, the aim was, by fixing the 
eyes of the diviner upon a particular point in the 
cup, to put him into a dream-like or clairvorant 
state. Concerning this kulikomancy, or cup-divina- 
tion, see Schrdder. The cup is, therefore, marked, 
not only as a festive, but also as a most sacred, uten- 
sil of Joseph; and, on this account, to take it away 
was considered as a heinous crime. Knobel, in his 
peculiar way, here tries to start a contradiction. 
“ According to the Elohist (he ae Joseph gets his 
knowledge of the future from God (ch. xl. 8) ; whilst 
here he derives it from hydromancy, as practised by 
one received into the caste of the priests.” So, too, 
did he swear, in all earnestness, by the life of Pha- 
raoh; and the older exegetes would relieve us from 
the apprehension that in so doing he might have 
taken a false oath! In a vigorous denial, and with 
eloquent speech, do the accused repel the charges of 
the steward and give strong expression to the con- 
sciousness of their innocence.—With whomso- 
ever it be found, let him die.—Whilst consent- 
ing to their proposal, the steward moderates it in ao- 
cordance with the aim of the prosecution. The 
sessor of the cup alone is demanded, and he, not to 
die, but to become Joseph’s slave. He presents this 
forthwith, so that the discovery again of the money 
may not be taken into consideration, and that tem- 
porary fear of death may not harm Benjamin. Ben- 
jamin only is to appear asa the culprit, and this is in 
order to find out whether or not his brethren would 
abandon him. For these reasons the money found 
in the sacks is not noticed at all—And began at 
the eldest.—This was in order to mask the decep- 
tion—They rent their clothes—This was al- 
ready a favorable sign ; another, that they would not 
let Benjamin go alone, but returned with him to the 


* [See in the text notes, p. 323 (5, Gen. ix. 6), another 
interpretation of this by that acute Jewish grammarian, 
Ben Gannach. The a in 1°71555 he renders concerning 
4, instead of by d,—that is, as a means of Civination. 


“Could not such a man find out by divination who had his 
cup ?7”—T. L.] 


city ; third, that they put themselves under the direc: 
tion of Judah, who had become surety for Benja- 
min ; and fourth, that they, together with 

rostrated themselves as penitents hefore Joseph.— 

ot ye not ?—Joseph’s reproach was not s0 much 

for the vilenees, as for the imprudence, of the act: 
since he intends to conduct the severe trial as sper- 
ingly as possible. The Hebrew OM), etc., denotes 
here a divinely-derived or supernatural knowledge, 
to which Joseph lays claim, not only as a member 
of the caste of priests, but as the well-known inter 
preter of the dreams, owing his reception into this 
caste to his remarkable clear-sightedness.—That 
such a man as L—He puts on the appearance of 
boasting, not to represent them as mean persons, bat 
only as inferior to himself in a contest of craftiness 
Thus he meets the supposed improbability that he 
could still divine although the cup was taken from 
him.—And Judah said, What We say ?— 
Judah considers Benjamin as lost, and without in- 
quiring how the cup came into his sack, he recog- 
nizes in this dark transaction the judgment of God 
upon their former guilt. This appears from his 
declaration: We are my lord’s servants.—Be- 
jamin, it is true, had no part in that old guilt; nei- 
ther had Reuben and Judah directly, but concernt 
this no explanation could be given in the court 0 
the Egyptian ruler. In a masterly manner, there 
fore, he so shapes his speech ambiguously that the 
brethren are reminded of their guilt, and ed- 
monished to resign themselves to the divine judg- 
ment, whilst Joseph can understand it only that they 
are all interested in the taking of the cup, and he 
especially, as the one confessing for them. I, abore 
all, am guilty, says the innocent one, in order that 
he migbt share the doom of slavery with the appar 
ent criminal. In this disguised speech the reservatio 
mentalis appears in its most favorable aspect. For 
his brethren he utters a truth: Jacob's sons have 
incurred the divine judgment. For Joseph his 
words are # seeming subterfuge, and yet a most 
magnanimous one. us the two noble sons of Ja- 
cob wrestle with each other in the emulation of 
generosity, one in the false appearance of a despot 
and boaster, the other forced to a falsity of self-acct- 
sation that seems bordering on despair.—And he 
said, God forbid that I should do so.—Here is 
the culmination of the trial, Benjamin is to be 8 
slave; the others a return home without him. 
Will they not be y glad to have got rid of the 
preferred and favorite child of Rachel, in such a 
easy way? But now isthe time when it comes true: 
“ Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren sball praise” 
(see xlix. 8). 

b. History of the reconciliation, of the recogni 
tion, and of their mecting each other again under the 
antithesis of Judah and Joseph, ch. xliv. 18-xWv. 
15.—1. Vers. 18-84. Judah as surety and substituis 
Sor Benjamin before Joseph. Judah's is not 
only one of the grandest and fairest to be found m 
the Old Testament (comnecting itself, as it does, with 
an increased significance, to those of Eliezer and 
Jacob), but, at the same time, one of the most lofty 
examples of self-sacrifice contained therein.—Thes 
Judah came near unto him and said.—Pecius 
facit disertum, the heart makes eloquent. Necessit], 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice, give the inspiring 000- 
fidence ee my lord’s ears.—He 
presses towards that he may speak the more 
impressively to his ear and to his heart (ch. 1. 4; 1 
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Gam. xviii. 28). And yet, with all his boldness, he 
neglects not the courteous and prudent attitude.— 
For thou art as Pharaoh.—In this Judah intends 
to recognize the sov ty which could not be af- 
fronted with impunity. For Joseph, however, there 
must have been in it the ing reminder that the 
acme of sev was now reached. The vivid, pas- 
sionate style of narration, as the ground of treat- 
ment in the cases p is ever the basis of all 
Bible speeches.—And his brother is dead.—Jo- 
seph has here a new unfolding of the destiny to 
which God had pega him ; eT ee 
in to perceive its meaning in relation to er 
Jeon es 28). This strengthens what is 
said about Benjamin, as the one favorite child of an 
- aged father—doubly dear because his brother is 
dead.—And we said unto my lord, The lad 
cannot leave his father.—From this it appears 
why Joseph confined them three days in prison. 
They had refused to bring Benjamin. It ap 
too, that they had consented to bring him only be- 
cause Joseph had especially desired it, and had inti- 
mated a favorable reception (‘‘ that I may set mine 
eyes upon him,” see Jer. xxxix. 12). Judah gently 
calls his attention to this as though it were a prom- 
ise. And, finally, they are brought to this determi- 
nation on account of the preasure of the famine. It 
had cost them, too, a hard struggle with the father. 
The quotation of Jacob's words (vers. 27-29) shows 
how easily they now reconcile themselves to the pre- 
ference of Rachel and her sons in the heart of Jacob. 
—That my wife—Rachel was his wife in the 
dearest sense of the word, the chosen of his heart. 
Therefore, also, are her two sons near to him.—And 
the one went out from me.—Here Joseph learns 
his father’s distress on his own account. His mourn- 
ing and longing for him shows how dear Benjamin 
must be, now the only child of his old age—When 
he seeth that the lad is not with us.—With the 
utmost tenderness Benjamin is sometimes called the 
youngest child, sometimes the lad. Out of this a 
frigid criticism, that has no heart to feel or under- 
stand it, would make contradictions. If Joseph has 
his way, Jacob will die of sorrow. And now Judah 
speaks the decisive word,—one which the mere 
thread of the narration would not have led us to 
antici but which springs eloquently from the 
rhetoric of the heart.—F'or thy servant became 
surety for the lad unto my father.—Therefore 
the passionate entreaty that Joseph would receive 
him as a substitute of the one who had incurred the 
sentence of slavery. In all this he makes no parade 
of his self-sacrifice. He cannot, and will not, retarn 
home without Benjamin. He would even regard it 
as a favor that he should be received in his place. 
He would rather die as a slave in Egypt, than that 
his should behold the sorrows of his father. So 
ania be before us in his self-humiliation, in his self- 
sacrifice, equal in both with Joseph, and of as true 
nobility of soul. 

9. Vers. 1-5. Joseph's reconciliation ‘and mak- 
ing himself known.—Then J h could not re- 
frain.—The brethren had not merely stood the trial ; 
Judah’s eloquence had overpowered him. Reconcilia- 
tion never measures itself by mere right; it is not 
only fall but running over. Thus is it said of Israel : 
“he wrestled with and prevailed.” We must 
distinguish, therefore, between two elements in Jo- 
seph’s emotion: first, his satisfied reconciliation, and, 
secondly, his inability to restrain any longer, though 
in presence of all the beholdera, the strong agitation 


of his swelling heart. See a full representation of 
this as given by Detirzsca (p. 558). When, however, 
he says, that Benjamin’s brothers, do not press him 
(Benjamin) with reproaches, notwithstanding they 
had reason to regard him as guilty, and as having, 
by his theft, plunged them into misfortunes, thero 
must be borne in mind their earlier suspicions as ex- 
pressed ch. xliif. 18. Doubtless they now conjec- 
tured that they were the victims of some Egyptian 
intrigue ; still they recognized it as a divine judg- 
ment, and this was the means of their salvation. i 
their resignation to suffering for Benjamin’s sake, in 
their sorrow for their father’s distress, Joseph saw 
fruits for repentance that satisfied him. He beheld 
in them the transition from the terror of judgment to 
a cheerful courage of. self-sacrifice, in which Judah 
offers himself as a victim for him, inasmuch as he 
does it for his image. This draws him as with an 
irresistible power to sympathize with their distress, 
and so the common lot becomes the common recon- 
ciliation.—Oause every man to go out from me. 
—He wished to be alone with his brethren at the 
moment when he made himself known to them. The 
Egyptians must not see the emotion of their exalted 
lord, the deep abasement of the brethren, and the 
act of holy reconciliation which they could not un- 
derstand. Neither was the theocratic conception of 
the famine, and of his own mission, for Egyptian 
ears.— And he wept aloud.—With loud cryings 
he began to address them; so that his weeping was 
heard by all who were without, and even by the 
people in the house of Pharaoh. It follows that Jo- 
seph’s dwelling must have been near the palace ; 
“his residence was at Memphis.” (Knobel.)—I am 
Joseph.—This agitating announcement, for which, 
however, their despair may have prepared them, he 
knows not better how to mitigate than by the ques- 
tion: Doth my father yet live ?—He had already 
heard this several times, yet he must ask again, not 
because he doubted, but that, in the assurance of this 
most joyful news he may show them his true Israelit- 
ish heart, and inspire them with courage. Nor are 
we to forget that Judah’s words had vividly pictured 
to him the danger that the old man might die on ac- 
count of Benjamin’s absence, and that it now began 
painfully to t itself to him, how much he might 
have imperilled his father’s life by the trial of hi 
brethren.—For they were troubled.—In their 
terror they seem to draw back.—Oome near to 
me, I pray you.—I am Joseph your brother 
whom ye sold into Hgypt.—It seems as if he had 
to confess for them the thing they most dreaded.— 
Now therefore be not grieved.—Seeing their 
sorrow and repentance, he would now raise them to 
faith. The one portion of them, namely, those who 
were conscious of the greater guilt, must not mar 
this favorable state of soul, and render faith more 
difficult by their excessive mourning, nor should the 
guiltless (Reuben, Judah, Benjamin) produce the 
same effect by angry recriminations.—To preserve 
life—To this they are now to direct their atten- 
tion. 

8. Vers. 5-18. Joseph's divine , and divine 
mission.—To preserve life did dod sond me.— 
What they had done for evil God had turned to good. 
And now, having repented and been forgiven, as God 
had shown to them in his dealings, they are now in 
a state to understand his gracious purposes. A 
closer explanation of these words, which would re- 
quire the giving of his whole history, he, for the 
present, discreetly waives—And yet there are 
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five years.—This shows already the point towards | —Pheraoh's commission to Jacob.— And the fame 


which his mind is aiming —to draw them down to Egypt. 
—Neither nor harvest.—<A vivid represen- 
tation of the years of famine.-—Before you to pre- 
serve you—The preservation of Jacob’s house 
seems now of more importance than that of the 
Egyptians, and the surrounding peoples.—By a 
great delivcrance.—The question was not one of 
assistance merely, however t, but of deliverance 
from death and famine. fe may. however, be so 
called in reference to the great future, and as con- 
taining in it the final deliverance of the world.—8o 
now it was not you,—but God.—Here he makes 
a pointed contrast: not you; in this is contained : 
first, his forgiveness ; secondly, his declaration of 
the nullity of their project, and its d be- 
fore the great decree of God. Thrice does he make 
these comforting declarations. But in what 

was tt God? He made hin finet a fethee ante 
Pharaoh, that is, a paternal counsellor (2 Chron. ii. 
12; iv. 16). ‘It was an honorary distinction of the 
first minister, and which also existed among the Per- 
sians (Appendix to Esther if. 6; vi. 10), and the 
Syrians i Maocab. xi. 32).” Knobel. These words 
also refer to the interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams, 
and the advice connected with it. The consequence 
was, that he obtained this high position which he 
can now use for the preservation of his father’s house. 
—Oome down unto me.—tThe immediate invita- 
tion given without any conference with Pharaoh 
shows his firm position; but it was, nevertheless, a 
hazardous undertaking of his agitated, yet confident 
heart.—In the land of Ch. xlvii. 11).— 
Raamses.—aA district of Lower Egypt, north ef the 
Nile, and very fruitful (ch. xlvii. 6, 11), especially in 
grass (ch. xlvi. 84). ‘‘ Even at this day the province 
of Scharkijah is considered the best part of Egypt 
(Rozinson : ‘ Palest.,’ i. 96)” Knobel. See Tux 
SAME, p. 888, and the Biblical Dictionaries. See also 
Bunsen.—And there will I nourish thee.—The 
expression S757 i may mean, that thou mayest not 
become a ion, that is, fall into slavery through 
poverty, and thus Knobel interpreta it with reference 
to ch. xlvii. 19, etc.; but it may also mean, that thou 
mayest not be deprived of thy ions, 80 a8 to suf- 
fer want,—an interpretation which is to be preferred. 
—And behold your fed hyenas their father in his 
distrust (see ver. 25) should not credit their testimony, 
he will undoubtedly believe the eyes of Benjamin.— 
All my § piel poms perceives that his father, 
oppressed by sorrows, can only be revived again 
through vivid representations (see ver. 27). 

4, Versa. 14-15. The solemnity of the salutation. 
—And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's 
neck.—Benjamin is the central point whence leads 
out the way to reconciliation—KHissed all his 
brethren.—The seal of recognition, of reconciliation, 
and of salutation—And wept upon them.—Dr- 
LitzscH : “* While he embraced them.” But of Ben- 
jamin it is said, he wept upon his neck. Benjamin 
would seem to remain standing whilst the brothers 
bow themselves; so that Joseph, as he embraced, 
wept upon them.—And after that his brethren 
talked with him.—Not until now can they speak 
with him,—now that they have been called, and 
been forgiven, in so solemn and brotherly a manner. 
The joy is gradually brought out by an assurance, 
thrice repeated, that he did not impute their deed 
to them, but recognized in it the decree and hand 
of God. 

c. The joyful message to Jacob. Vers. 16-28. 


was heard.—<At the. recognition Joseph 
was alone with his brethren; now that he has 


made known their arrival, he avows himself as be- 
longing to them.—And it pleased Pharaoh well. 
— itions of separated members of the same 
family have an extraordinary power to move the 
human heert, and we already know that Pharaoh was 
& prince of sound discernment, and of a benevolent 
disposition. But what was pleasing to Pharaoh was 
also pleasing to his courtiers, and his servants. Be- 
sides, J had rendered great service, and had, 
therefore, a claim to Egyptian sympathy. Thus far 
a dark shadow had rested on his descent; for he 
had come to Egypt as a slave. Now he appears 
as a member of a free and noble nomadic family. 
—And Pharaoh said unto Joseph.—First, he ex- 
tends an invitation to the brethren agreeing with 
Joseph's previous invitation. Then follows a com- 
mission to Joseph, the terms of which bear evidence 
of the most delicate courtliness.—The of the 


land.—This is y taken as m the best 
part of the land, that is, Goshen (Raschi, Gesenius, 
and others). Knobel, according to vers. 20, 23, in- 
terprets it, of the good th of Egypt: whatever 
it shall be t connection 
with the follo : the fat of the land, would seem | 
to point to al of on, but, of course, not 


in the sense of territorial dominion. It is not an 
argument against this that the leasing of places is 
afterwards asked for (ch. xivi. 84; xlvii. 4). On the 
contrary, the petition there made rather rests on a 
previous general promise.—Now thou art com- 
manded.— Pharaoh had refrained from using the 
form of command towards Joseph, but now in adopt- 
ing it, in a case of his own personal interest, it must 
be regarded as, in fact, a refined courtesy. It is the 
very strongest of authorization. —This do 
ye.—He regards the cause of Joseph, and his breta- 
ren, as one and inseparable, The sense, therefore, is 
not: cause thy brethren so to do (Knobel) ; for they, 
of themselves, could not take wagons from Egypt — 
For your little ones.—“‘ Egypt was rich in wagons 
and horses; they are not mentioned among the no- 
madic Hebrews.” The small two-wheeled wagons of 
the Egyptians ‘‘could be also used on the roadless 
wastes of the desert.” Kell —Also regard not your 
stuf—i—They should not grieve over the articles of fur- 
niture they would have to leave behind ; since they 
would have everything abundanuy in Egypt—The 
ohildren of Israel.—A decisive step for the house 
of Israel.—Joseph gave them wagons—and pro- 
vision for the icky beta, bn of raiment.— 
Lancs: Lit, festival ts (holiday clothing) as a 
change for the usual dress.— Bat to Benjamin he 
gave three hundred pieces of silver, and five 
re) of raiment.—He makes amends to this 
iltlees brother after the well-meant alarm which he 
ad given him—And to his father.—In these 
presents love seems to the measure of its aim, 
since Jacob had been invited to come to 
Egypt ; but there might poesibly be hindrances to 
the journey. Besides the ten asses were for the com- 
mon transportation, and the occasion of their dismis- 
sion is employed to send along with them costly 
things of various kinds from the land.—See that ye 
fall not out by the way.—The old explanation : do 
not quarrel by the way, is held by Knobel, Delitzsch 
and Keil, in opposition to Michaelis, Gesenius, and 
others, who make it an admonition: fear not. But 
the language, and the situation, both favor the first 
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ion.* The less guilty ones among them 
might easily be tempted to reproach the others, as 
Reuben had done already.—Joseph is yet alive.— 
In this message his heart lost its warmth + and joy. 
He had not full trust in them. It was by no means 
the incredulity of joy, (Luke xxiv. 44), because the 
news seemed too strangely good to be true; rather 
had his suspicion, in its reciprocal working with their 
_long consciousness of guilt, made him fundamentally 
mistrustful. And now that dreadful shalit of Egypt 
turns out to be his son Joseph! Even Benjamin’s 
witness fails to clear up his amazement.—And when 
he saw the wagons.—Not until they had told him 
all the words of Joseph, and added, perhaps, their 
own confession—how they had sold him, how Joseph 
bad forgiven them, how he had referred them to the 
divine guidance—is Jacob able to believe fully their 
report; and, now, in connection with all this, there 
come the Egyptian wagons, as a seal of the story's 
truth, as a symbol of Joseph's glory, a sign, in fact, 
from God, that the dark enigma of his old years is 
about to be solved in the light of a “ golden sunset.” 
—It is enough.—His longing is appeased, he has as 
good as reached the goal.—I will go.—The old man 
is again young in spirit. He is for going immediate- 
ly; he could leap, yes, fly. 


““ Now purified at last, with hope revived, 
For lifo’s new goal he starts.’ 


(See the close of the dipus Coloneus.) Dx.itzscu : 
“Thus Jacod’s spirit lives again.—And Jsrael said.— 
It is Jerael now that speaks. How significant this 
change of name.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(Ch, xiii. 1—xliv. 17.) 
The great trial: 1. Its inevitableness; 2. its 


* (The old rendering is supported by the fact that the pri- 
mary senee of 13% is not fear, but excilement of mind in any 
brhgt Sac ined he Gonat, which the LXX translate 
it, Ps. iv. 5 (sea, » Eph. iv. 26, Be yea : B poder 
and which is one of the places referred toby Oller 
for the sense of fear. In the other places cited by him the 
sense of anger, or excitement, suita the context best; as 
Exod. xv. 14; Dent. ii. 25. Inall other places the sense of 
rage or anger (dpy4) is beyond doubt. is no intima- 
tion of anything on the way which should cause fear (in the 
sense of terror, commotion) a eee than in any of their 
previous goings and com e fear of Le tery or 
anxicty, such as might be felt on account of the mishap of 
the money found in the sacks, would be expressed by a very 
different word. Whereas everything in the context renders 
this advice of Joseph, that aos should get into no disputes 
with one another,very probable. LXX, ph dpylgeoGe, Syriac, 


Lwielo ele U), do not quarrel on the road. So the 


Targom.—T. Lj. . 

t (Hebrew, 4105 ap) and his heart grew cht. It is the 
same idea as the Gree way, Mfyvvns, an onomatopic 
word of the second cl denoting acme resemblance between 
the sound and the effect produced—hardness, solidness, com- 
Sea hence solidity, coldness. The heart sto in 

and amazement. It is in , too, to note how 


eommon in is this metaphor, or secondary sense, 
expressing hope an oy by warm, dstrust and despair by 
a chill. in the Odyssey, i. 167— 


Oadrrwpy, ci tr Seri vee ¢ 
Fe eirep TLS tyvorMiwy Ld 
oyoiy AadoecGas aie @Aero ty saath Spap. 

*¢ No warmth to us,—that is, no warming hope, should 
any one on earth declare that he would come again,—for- 


ever fier the day of his return.” This is La A much as 
old Jacob felt. Compare, aleo, the Tliad, vi. 412, where 
Sadrsrupy, warmth, in sense, is opposed to chilling grief. 


Kpvos, cold, is used in the opposite way.—T. L.) 
40 


need; 8. its a 
5. its glorious issue. 

1, The pressure of want, and its power in the 
hand of providence: 1) How inexorable in its de- 
mands, Jacob is to deliver up Benjamin. 2) How 
full of grace in its designs. By it alone can Jacob's 
house be delivered from the burden of deadly guilt. 

2. Judah's confidence. ‘A lion’s whelp” (ch. 
xlix. 9). This confidence he would not have had, if 
he had not formerly proposed to sell Joseph in order 
to save him, or had he not been willing to sacrifice 
himself for Benjamin’s safe return. The spirit of 
self-sacrifice is the great source of courage. 

8. It is in the name of Israel that Jacob treats 
with his sons in the giving up of Benjamin. His 
reproach, too (ver. 6), is in the name of Israel. It 
seems to come, indeed, from Jacob’s weakness, and 
to be, therefore, wrongly used; but behind the mere 
sound there lies the hidden announcement of a suspi- 
cion that they were dealing unfairly with the sons 
of Rachel. We now recognize Israel’s character, 
especially in the following traits: 1) Not to his other 
sons does he entrust Benjamin, not even to Reuben, 
whose weakness he knows, but only to Judah, whose 
frankness, honesty, and strength seem to inspire him 
with confidence. 2) He again employs the old weap- 
on, the giving of presents to a threatening antago- 
nist; yet well knowing that the Egyptian would not, 
like Esau, look to the quantity so much as the qual- 
ity of the things offered, and so he sends him the 
most highly prized or celebrated products of the 
land. 8) With a severe uprightness does he require 
his sons to return the money found in their sacks, 
and thus disarm the suspicion of the Egyptian. 4 
He entrusts to them Benjamin as their brother. 5 
He commits himself to the protection of Almighty 
God, i. e., the delivering and protecting God of the 
patriarchs, who wrought miracles on their behalf. 
6) He resigns himself to God’s providence, even at 
the risk of becoming entirely childless. 

4, The prized fruits of the land of Canaan. In 
Jacob’s words there appears an objective poetry, or 
the ry of the lands, as it may be called. First 
of all, it consists in their noblest products, not as 
they serve the common wants of life, but rather its 
healing, adornment, and festivity. When he selected: 
them, however, Jacob could have had but little. 
thought how mighty the influence these noble gifts. 
of Canaan’s soil would have upon the great Egyptian 
ruler,—how they would imprees him as the wonders. 
of his ea the glories of his native land. 

5. oseph’s state of soul at the appearance of 
Benjamin: 1) His joy; 2) his deep emotion; 8) his. 
doubt, and the modes of testing it: a. the feast; 6. 
the cup; e. the claim to jamin. If at the first: 
meeting with his brethren Joseph had tos le 
with his ill-humor, he now has to contend with the: 
emotions of fraternal love. 

6. The agitating changes in the trial of Joseph’s. 
brethren: 1) From fear to joy: 2) from joy to ser. 
row; 3) and again from sorrow to joy. 

7. Their negotiation with the steward, or the de- 
lusions of fear. They are innocent (respecting the 
money), and yet guilty (in respect to their old crime). 
Having once murdered confidence, there lies upon. 
them the penalty of mistrust, compelling them to. 
regard even Joseph’s house as a place of treaebery.. 
They could have no trust whilst remaining unrecon- 

8 The steward. Joseph’s spirit. had. been im-. 
parted to his subordinates. 


t end (the banquet); 4. its acme; 
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9. Good fortune abounding (the money given to 
ehem; Simeon set free; the honorable reception; 
the banquet; the messes); and yet they had no 
a because the pure foundation for it was not yet 


10. Joseph’s deep emotion, a sign of reconcilia- 
on. 

11. The banquet, and Egyptian division of castes. 
(The distinction of caste is here ized as cus- 
tom in etrated by pe toa, is gives the 
method of the struggle. Joseph sends messes from 
his table. The true tendency of the caste doctrine 
is to absorb ev ing into that of the priesthood.) 
Pei emer iiage honorary dishes; the number five). 
An itish meal. As the banquet of Joseph’s 
joy, of his hope, of his trying watch. As the feast 
of reviving hope in Joseph’s brethren; their par- 
ticipation without envy in the honoring of Benjamin. 


As an introduction to the last trial, and a prepara- | opposition of 


tion for it. Pe ere 
12. The successful issue e proving 
of Israel’s sons. 


(Ch. xliv. 18—zlv. 16. Joseph and Judah.) 


1. Judah’s speech. Denirzscu: “ Judah is the 
eloquent one among his brethren. His 
had carried the measure of Joseph’s sale; it had 
prevailed on Jacob to send Benjamin with them; 
and here, finally, it makes Joseph unable to endure 
the restraint which he wished to put upon himself.” 
The end, however, is attained, not more by his 
touching eloquence than by his heroic deed, when 
he offers himself as surety for Benjamin, and is 
willing to sacrifice himself by taking his place. 

2. And I said, This citing of Jacob's language, 
in Judab’s speech, must have had something espe- 
cially agitating for Joseph,—all the more so because 
the speaker is not aware of the deep impression it 
must have made upon him. In this citation of Ja- 
cob’s last words in respect to that old event, there is 
reflected, as Schréder rightly remarks, Jacob’s 
doubt. J said, that is, I thought at that time. 

8. The moral requisites of reconciliation, whether 
human or divine, are quite obvious in our narrative. 
Reuben represents the better element in the moral 
struggle, Benjamin the innocent party, Judah the 
surety, who takes upon himself the real guilt of his 
brethren and the factitious guilt of Benjamin. Re 
pentance, faith, and the spirit of sacrifice, severally 
appear in these representatives. Through three 

es do these elements prepare the reconciliation 
to Joseph’s heart and to the brethren as opposed to 
him. It has for its foundation a religious ground, 
though only in an Old-Testament measure. 
thrice-repeated declaration of Joseph: Ye have not 
sent me, but God has done it, is the strongest expres- 
sion of restored ro and forgiveness. As Benja- 
min, so to speak, bad taken his place, the conclusion 
avails: Whatever ye have done to him, ye have done 
.it even unto me. 

- It ee i it apes ent trait in Jo- 
seph’s mode of thinking, e 80 fully recognizes 
how the sin of his brethren, after having bess atoned 
‘for, is entirely taken away; the divine providence 
having tured it to good. This truth, which he so 
promptly read in his mission, many Christians, and 
‘even many theologians, are yet spelling out in the 
letter. Joseph, however, recognizes, as the central 
i i his mission to save 


The | dark destiny, in the di 


int of the divine 
Tsracl's house from starvation, and to preserve it for | chief 


a great deliverance. In this thought there lies en- 
closed the anti ion of a future and an endless 
salvation. For this end the treachery of the breth- 
ren is first turned as guilt expiated, and then, 
under the divine ance, turned to Thus 
Joseph’s mission mes a type of cross of 
Christ ; though the poimts, which are found 


min the innocent, Judah the surety, Joseph 
betrayed and the forgiving, Jacob the father of a 
eer id sien earths by the guilt of his house. 

5. Joseph’s kiss of reminds us of Chrict’s 

to his disciples and to the world. 

6. j by the way, became in after times, 
a wild haughty tribe, then deeply humbled (in 
the days of the Judges), then Judah’s rival, in 
Saul and David, then Judah’s faithful 


confederate and protegée; in the New-Testament 
time, Paul Its great descendant, connects him- 
self in fai devotion, with “the lion of the tribe 
of Judah.” 


7. The recognitions of relatives, friends, lovers, 
long Jost to each other, are among the most impor- 
tant occurrences in human life, especially as they 
appear in their reality, and in the poetry of an- 
tiquity * (see Lanar’s “History of the Apostolic 
Times,” i. p. 42). In the most conspicuous pointa, 
however, of outward recognitions, are reflected the 
spiritual (Luke xv. 20), and, in both, those of the 
world to come. 

8. The ambiguous forms that present themselves 
in the history of Joseph, and in which, at last, Judah 
and Joseph stand opposed to each other, lose them- 
selves entirely in the service of truth, righteousness, 
and love. At the same time they appear as imper- 
fections of the Old-Testament life in comparison with 
the joy of confession that appears in the New Testa- 
ment. What they represent, of the things that last 
forever, is the caution and the prudence of the New- 
Testament wisdom. “Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” 


(Ch. xlv. 18-27. Joseph and Jacob.) 


1, The joyful news: 1) The announcers: Joseph, 
Pharaoh, tians, the sons of Jacob. 2) Their 
contents: Joseph lives; his glory in ; come 
down. 8) Jacob’s incredulity; the chill of his heart 
at the words of his sons, whom he does not credit. 
4) The evidences and the tokens: Joseph’s words, 
Pharaoh’s wagons. 5. Jacob becomes again Israel 
in the anticipation of the serene clearing up of his 
his house of an old 
ban. Joseph’s life restores to him the hope of a 
happy death. 

2. Dexitzsca: ‘In Joseph's history the sacred 
record maintains all its greatness ; here, in this scene 


1 ae Nie cael 9 bbb tions appears In 


upon the dva eee, oe 


pers ight havo cited, as 
a still more striking example, that of Orestes and 
This story of Joseph 
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uf recognition, it celebrates one of its leg 
{t is all nature, all spirit, all art. These three here 
become one; each word is bathed in tears of sym- 
pathy, in the blood of love, in the wine of happi- 
ness. The foil, however, of this history, so beauti- 
ful in itself, is the 8éta, the glory, of Jesus Christ, 
which, in all directions, pours its heavenly light upon 
it. For as Judah (?) delivered up Joseph, so the 
Jewish people delivered Jesus into the hands of the 
heathen, and so, also, does the antitypal history of 
this betrayal lose itself in an adorable depth of wis- 
dom and divine knowledge.” Tuz same: This Ja- 
cob, over whom comes again the spirit of his youth, 
is Israel. It is the name of the twelve-tribed peo- 
ple, whose migration to Egypt, and new-birth out of 
it, is decided by the M25x, J will go, of the hoary 
patriarch. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical. Forms of character. 
Forms of reconciliation. The types in our history. 
TacBE: Joseph’s revelation to his brethren—a type 
of Him who rose to his disciples. 


(Ch. xiiii. 1—xzliv. 17.) 


Srarxe: Ch. xliii 10. Bibl. 7ub.: A leas evil 
should justly be preferred to a greater.—THE SAME : 
A Christian must bear with resignation the troubles 
that God ordains.—.Aé the door of the house. Per- 
haps that they might leave in time. The guilty con- 
science interprets everything in the worst way 
(Luther). [Sitting at a meal is more ancient than 
lying (Exod. xxxil. 6); the latter mode came much 
later into use, among the delicate and effeminate Per- 
sians. }—OstanpER: Let every land keep its own cus- 
toms, unless they are in themselves indecent and 
godlese. [Ch. xliv. 15; Joseph is said to have 
learned magic in Egypt; but this is hardly credible. ] 
—[Ver. 9; that was said very rashly (?).J—Ch. xliv. 
16. Cramer: God knows how to reveal secret sins 
in a wonderful manner (Ps. 1. 21).—Catwer Hand- 
buch: In suffering for Benjamio, they were to atone 
for their sins toward Joseph.—ScurépeEr: Conscience 
ig aeord than heaven and earth. If this did not 
exist hell would have no fire and no torment. 


(Ch. xliv, 18—xlv. 16.) 


Srarxe: When God has sufficiently humbled 
his faithfal children, he makes a way for their es- 
cape (1 Cor. x. 18).—Ch. xlv. 5. Lurnzr: A poor 
weak conscience, in the acknowl ent of its guilt, 
ia filled with ish. We must hold up and coun- 
sel, yt heaven, shut hell, whoever can, in order 
that the poor soul may not sink into despair. When 
a Christian has been exalted by God to high worldly 
state, he must not be ashamed of his poor parents, 
brothers, sisters, and other relations, nor despise 
them (Rom. viii. 28).—TH= same: I wonder how 
Joseph must have felt when he came to kiss Simeon, 
the ringleader in the crimes committed against him ; 


and yet he must have kissed him, too.—Comparisor 
of Christ and Joseph, mapas to Luther and Ram- 
bach.—Matt. v. 24. Catwer Handbuch : That is the 
moet rational view in all cases, especially in the dark 
dispensations of haman life, not to halt af human 
causes, or stay there, but to look at God's ways, as 
Joseph does here; and to trace his leading, like & 
golden thread drawn through all the follies and 
errors of men.—Scuréper: Here (at the close of 
Judah's speech) is the time that the cord breaks 
(Luther).—The thoughta and feelings of Jacob's 
sons are all directed intently to this one thing: Ben- 
jamin must not be abandoned; everything else 
ceases to trouble them.—Judah is bold because he 
speaks from the strong impulse of his heart.— 
Lurueag, on Judah’s speech: Would to God that I 
might call upon God with equal ardor.—Judah shows 
that he is the right one to be surety (Richter).—Ju- 
dah may have closed with tears, and now Joseph be- 
gins with them (Richter).—Joseph shows himself a 
most affectionate brother, while, as a genuine child of 
God, he points to him, away from himself and his 
people.—In God all discords are resolved. Grace 
not only makes the sin as though it had never been, 
but throws it into the sea (Micah vii. 19); without 
abolishing sin as sin, that is, as unexpiated, it makes 
the scarlet dyed as white as snow (Isa. i 18)— 
Heim: Jerem. Risler, in section xl of his historical 
extracts from the books of the Old Testament, pre- 
sents not lees than twenty-two points of resemblance 
between Joseph and Jesus. Such a gathering, how- 
ever, of separate resemblances may easily divert us 
from the main features. Each essential homogeneity 
is always reflected in many resemblances, Yet Ris- 
ler’s parallel is quite full of meaning (see Heim, p. 
540). As yet we bave had before us the fulfilment 
of the type in the course of history; the fulfilment 
of the other half still lies in the future (namely, 
that Jesus makes himself known to the Jews, the 
brethren who rejected him), Zach. xii. 10; Matt. 
xxiii. 38, 39; Rom. xi. 25, 26. 


(Ch. xlv. 17-28.) 


Srarxe: Egypt's great honor and glory; its 
showing hospitality to the whole Church, that is, the 
house of Jacob. After dark and long-continued 
storms, God makes again to shine upon his people 
the sun of gladness. The joy of pious parents and 
children at seeing each other again in the life to 
come.—Scuriper : (Three hundred pieces of silver, 
equal to two hun dollars.) He not only wished 
to show his love to bis brethren, but also, to induce 
the absent members of the family to undertake the 
journey (Calvin). On the journey to eternity we 
must not become angry, either with our companions, 
or with God (Berl. Be. Christians, as bre 
ought not to quarrel with each other on the way o 
life—Hzmu: The first impression that the Che 
news made upon the aged and bowed-down Jacob, 
was to chill his heart. Cases are not unfrequent of 
apoplexy and sudden death arising from the recep: 
tion of glad tidi It was somewhat Ike the joy 
of Simeon (Luke ii. 29, 30). 
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EIGHTH SECTION. 


Israel's emigration with his family to Egypt. The settlement in the land of Goshen. Jacob 
and Pharaoh. Joseph’s political Economy. Jacob's charge concerning his burial at 
Canaan. 


- 


eee 


Cuaprens XLVI. and XLVII. 


And Israel took his journey with all that he hac, and came to Beer-sheba, and 
offered sacrifices unto the God of his father Isaac. And God spake unto Israel in the 
visions of the night, and said Jacob, Jacob. And he said, Here lam. And he said, 
I am God, the God of thy father: fear not to go down into Egypt; for I will there 
make of thee a great nation: I will go down with thee into Egypt; and I will also 
surely bring thee up again; and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes. And Jacob 
rose up from Beer-sheba; and the sons of Israel carried Jacob their father, and theiz 
little ones, and their wives, in the wagons which Pharaoh had sent to carry him. And 
they took their cattle, and their goods, which they had gotten in the land of Canaan, 
and came into Egypt, Jacob, and all his seed with him: His sons, and his sons’ sons 
with him, his daughters, and his sons’ daughters, and all his seed brought he with bim 
into Egypt. And these are the names of the children of Israel, which came into Egypt, 
Jacob and his sons: Reuben, Jacob’s first-born. And the sons of Reuben; Hanoch 
[initiated or initiating, teachor], and Phallu [distinguished], and Hezron [Farst: blooming one, beanti- 
fal one], and Carmi [Farst: uoble one, Gesen.: vine-dresser]. And the sons of Simeon; Jemuel 
[day or light of God ], and Jamin [the right hand, luck], and Ohad [ Geeen. : gentleness; First : strong |, 
and Jachin [founder ],and Zohar [lightening one, bright-shining one} and Shaul [the one asked for} the 
son of a Canaanitish woman. And the sons of Levi; Gershon [expulsion of the profane], 
Kohath [congregation of the conscorated?], and Merari [harsh one, severe one, practiser of discipline 7]. 
And the sons of Judah; Er siren pe and Onan, and Shelah, and Pharez, and 
Zarah: but Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan. And the sons of Pharez were 
Hezron [se v.9], and Hamul [sparer? gentle one, delicate one]. And the sons of Issachar; 
Tola [ worm, cocus-worm, one dreseed in crimson cloth, war-dress |, and Phuvah [=Phuah, atterance, speech, 
al and Job [= 2905, see Numb. xxvi. 29; 1 Chron. vii. 1, returner], and Shimron [keeping, guard- 
ing]. And the sons of Zebulun; Sered [escaped, salvation], and Elon [oak, strong one}, and 
Jahleel [waiting upon God]. These be the sons of Leah, which she bare unto Jacob in 
Padan-aram, with his daughter Dinah: all the souls of his sons and his daughters were 
thirty and three. And the sons of Gad; Ziphion [beholder, watchman, the eecing one}, and 
Haggi [Chaygai, the festive one], Shuni [the restmg one}, and Ebon [Gesen.: devoted ; First: listener}, 
Eri [watchman], and Arodi [descendants], and Areli [heroic]. And the sons of Asher; 
Jimnah [fortune], and Ishuah [like], and Isui [alike, ono to another? twins?], and Beriah [gin], 
and Serah [oentaoee). their sister; and the sons of Beriah; Heber [company, associate 
and Malchiel [my king isGod]. These are the sons of Zilpab, whom Laban gave to 
his daughter, and these she bare unto Jacob, even sixteen souls, The sons of Rachel 
Jacob’s wife; Joseph and Benjamin. And unto Joseph in the land of Egypt were 
born Manasseh and Ephraim’ [see chap. 1, eto.], which Asenath, the daughter of Poti- 
pherah priest of On, bare unto him. And the sons of Benjamin were Belah [eee chap. xiv. 2, 
devourer }, and Becher [young camel ? youth |, and Ashbel [sprout], Gera ee fighter 7], and 

adorned one, from neh 


unto Jacob; all the souls were seven. All the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt, 
which came out of his loins, besides Jacob’s sons’ wives, all the souls were threescore 
and six: And the sons of Joseph, which were born him in Egypt, were two souls; all 
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29 


30 
31 
32 
33 


34 


the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, were threescore and ten. 
And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face* unto Goshen; and they 
came into the land of Goshen. And Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet Israel] his father, to Goshen, and presented himself unto him; and he fell on his 
neck, and wept on his neck a good while. And Israel said unto Joseph, Now let me 
die, since I have seen thy face, because thou art yet alive. And Joseph said unto his 
brethren, and unto his fther’s house, I will go up, and show Pharaoh, and say unto 
him, My brethren, and my father’s house, which were in the land of Canaan, are come 
unto me: And the men are shepherds, for their trade hath been to feed cattle; anc. 
they have brought their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have. And it shall 
come to pass, when Pharaoh shall call you, and shall say, What is your occupation ? 
That ye shall say, Thy servants’ trade hath been about cattle from our youth, even 
until now, both we and also our fathers: that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen; for 
every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians. 


Ca. XLVI. 1 Then Joseph came and told Pharaoh, and said, My father and my 


2 
3 
4 


own 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 


17 


brethren, and their flocks and their herds, and all that they have, are come out of the 
land of Canaan; and, behold, they are in the land of Goshen. And he took some of 
his brethren, even five men, and presented them unto Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said 
unto his brethren, What ts your occupation? And they said unto Pharaoh, Thy 
servants are shepherds, both we, and also our fathers. They said, moreover, unto 
Pharaoh, For to sojourn in the Jand are we come; for thy servants have no pasture for 
their flocks; for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan: now therefore, we pray thee, 
let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, saying, 
Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee: Tho land of Egypt ts before thee ; 
in the best of the land make thy father and brethren to dwell; in the land of 
Goshen let them dwell: and if thou knowest any men of activity among them, then 
make them rulers over my cattle. And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set 
him before Pharaoh: and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How 
old art thou? And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been, and have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage. And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from before 
Pharaoh. And Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave them a possession 
in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses [BRamses, son of the sun. 
The name of soveral Egyptian kings], as Pharaoh had commanded. And Joseph nourished his 
father, and his brethren, and all his father’s household with bread, according to their 
families* Ca “To each one according to the number of his children”], And there was no bread 
in all the land; for the famine was very sore, so that the land of Egypt, and all the 
land of Canaan, fainted ‘-by reason of the famine. And Joseph gathered up all the 
money that was found in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, for the corn 
which they bought; and Joseph brought the money into Pharaoh’s house. And when 
money failed in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, all the Egyptians came 
unto Joseph, and said, Give us bread: for why should we die in thy presence? for the 
money faileth. And Joseph said, Give your cattle; and I will give you for your cattle, 
if money fail. And they brought their cattle unto Joseph; and Joseph gave them 
bread in exchange for horses, and for their flocks, and for the cattle of the herds, and for 
the asses; and he fed them with bread for all their cattle for that year. When that 
year was ended, they came unto him the second year, and said unto him, We will not 
hide +¢ from my lord, how that our money is spent; my lord also hath our herds of 
cattle; there is not aught left in the sight of my lord, but our bodies, and our lands: 
Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and our land? Buy us and our 
land for bread, and we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh; and give us seed, 
that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate. And Joseph bought all 
the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold every man his field, because 
the famine prevailed over them: so the land became Pharaoh’s, And as for the people, 
he removed them to cities ® from one end of the borders of Egypt even to the other end 
thereof. Only the land of the priests bought he not; for the priests had a portion 
assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them: where 
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23 fore they sold not their lands. Then Joseph said unto the people, Behold, I have bought 
you this day, and your land, for Pharaoh ; lo, here ts seed for you, and ye shall sow the 
24 land. And it shall come to pass, in the ‘increase, that ye shall give the fifth part unto 
Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the field, and for your food, and 
26 for them of your households, and for food for your little ones. And they said, Thou hast 
saved our lives: Jet us find grace in the sight of my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s ser- 
26 vants. And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh 
should have the fifth part; except the land of the priests only, which became not Pha- 
27 raoh’s, And Israel dwelled in the land of Egypt, m the country of Goshen; and they 
28 had possessions * therein, and grew, and multiplied Sey: And Jacob lived in 
the land of Egypt seventeen years; so the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty 
29 and seven years. And the time drew nigh that Israel must die; and he called his son 
Joseph, and said unto him, If now I have found grace in thy sight, put, I pray thee, thy 
hand under my thigh, and deal kindly and truly with me; bury me not, I pray thee, in 
30 Egypt: But I will lie with my fathers, and thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, and bury 
31 me in their burying-place. And he said, I will do as thou hast said. And he said, Swear 
unto me. And he sware unto him. And Israe] bowed himself upon the bed’s head. 


(' Ch. xlvi. 0.—The LXX have added, after Manasseeh and Ephraim, a verse seemingly from 1 Chren. vii. 14, but 
differing so much, both from the Hebrew of that place, and from the LXX iteelf, that it can hardly be recognised. No 
other ancient version has it. It is not in the Samaritan, which, in most cases of variance, has been made to conform to 
the LXX. Ifit was in some old Hebrew copies, it had clearly been put in to carry out the line of Joseph; and this shows 
us how cxplanatory scholia, referring to later things, may have got a place, and some of them an abiding place, in the 
text of Genesis.—T. L.) 

(2 Ver. 2.—nind, to show the way—in/. Hiphil of PT". This makes a very good sense here, but there is some 
reason for doubting it, dinoe the LXX render evresrgva:, as though they had reed FX ]P> here, as well as just below. 


To the LXX, as usual, the Samaritan is conformed, and gives MX'IP?> twice. The Syriac has Qopedsa&, to appear 


unto, or be seen, which shows that the translator reed PRIM (for MRM), Hophal infinitive of the verb MXM, 
or regarded MIM as being the same defectively written. This has some support from what immediately follows in 
ver. 29, 9b eI (Niphal of MN), and appeared, or “ presented himself” to him. The Targum of Onkelos renders 
it to meet him; which shows also the reading PX‘), like that of the LXX —T. L.) 

(? Ch. xlvii. 12.—FjGM "E>. This is sometimes a phrase of comparison, or proportion, as also "BD (sve Lev. xxv. 
52; Numb. vi, 21; Exod. xil. 4, eto.) yet here it is more expressive taken literally, to the mouth of the little ones, pre 
serving the sense of proportion, yet showing, at the same time, Joseph’s pathetic care—eeeing to the wants and providing 
appropriate food even for the youngest in the great company.—T. L.) 

[* Ver. 18.—Y"NTI MIDE. The Textus Samaritanus has XDI) (N>FI1), which Rosenmiller condemns asa mere 
gloss. It seems, however, to be the same word, only with a different orthography, % for M; and so all the old interpre. 
ters regarded it—either reading ROT, or regarding mom as equivalent to it; LXX dfduse, failed, fainted ; Syriac 
DD, was desolate. Literally, if we read MX>, the land was weary, faint. So the Greeks use the verb xdpre of 
lands and cities as well as of persons. Such a poetic transfer has great pathos. So also, in Hobrew, is the verb 
FAW), to rest, transferred to the land) Comp. Lev. xxvi 34, 85. As also other verbs by the same or an opposite figure ; 
Is. xxiv. 4, 53%) M233 AAR CSR BA mba 2 rez mourning, withering, ts the land, languid and wasting the world. 
There is no need of supposing Gesenius does, or of comparing it with MS, which is quite a different 
word. See in the Gdipus Pe acuse Gf Gsrsci a Sh Gis Gass iiaa cE lau eauding Ss ale ad 


$6ivoves par médutv dyxdpwows xGords. 
—T. L.} 


(> Ver. 21.995 Im& WNDIM , rangferred t (the people) to cities, eto. The LXX read here S"1335 Ink WSN. 
which is good Hebrew, "notwithstanding what Rosenmiiller says about it, and render accordingly, ‘xarebovhseere ar 
aig watdas, made them serve him as servanis, which would not, however, be slavery, in the sense of max-ownership, ac- 
cording to the most modern notion, but, rather, an increase of their civil subjection. The Samaritan has the Hebrew 
corresponding to this; but the whole argument of Gesenius on that codex goes to show that it is everywhere a conform- 
ing to the LXX, rather than an older text whence the readings of the LXX were derived. See on this passage his 
tract De Pentaleucht Samaritani Origine, oto. p. 38. The Hebrew gives a clear and satisfactory sense, as it stands, and 
the whole aspect of the case proves that the change was from that reading rather than éo it. The Targum agrees with 
the Hebrew. So does the Syriac, only with more clearness, having, instead of the single word BE", a repetition, 
par | <0; from city to city, or rather, from farm to farm. Raschi says ho did this to break up their title by 


destroying the residence as a memorial of ownership, and eo preventing seditions, as Grotius also remarks upon tl:e place. 
The common reading is confirmed by Joszrnus, Antig. Jud. li. 7, 7.—T. L.] 

(° Ver. 27.—13 37MINI". The Niphal form, with its passive, reflexive, or deponent senso, makes the expression 
here correspond exactly to the technical language of the English common law in regard to the holding of land—thcy were 
seised of it—the passive of the habendum ef tenendum in the language df a grant. Compare Josh. xxii. 9, OINTN \ 
m3 Link 5) "UX, ‘the land of their Aolding” of which they were scised, as tenants in fee, having had “ livery seisin © 


given to them, | moo “73, “ by the hand of Moses.” Compare slseo Numb. xxxil. 30, tosir3 atryMa}, “and they 
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were seized (that is, they had possession given them) in the midst of you.” In the verse before (Gen. xivii. 9%), Joseph 
is eaid to have given them possession (acting doubtless as agent or attorney to the king, the chief lord, or holder ts capile), 


that is, livery 


Of seisin, in some such manner, or with some such ceremonies ae are described in our old eommon-law books. 


pnd 7041 FIN poe, ‘and Joseph put it for a decree”’—a memorial of the grant, O'*f3 33, unto this day, that 


is, ‘cin 


fee *—in perpetuum. It is interesting to notice how strikingly similar have been the law-language and ceremo- 


nies of different ages. Compare the prophetical, or spiritual, grant, Ps. ii 8, where MIFT% has the same emphasis, “the 
nations for an inheritance, the ends of the earth for a holding forever.”—T. L.) : 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. The transplantation of the house of Israel to 
Egypt under the divine sanction in the genesis of the 
people of Israel, and under the protection afforded 
by the opposition to each other of Egyptian preju- 
dice and Jewish custom; this being with the definite 
reservation, confirmed by an oath, of the return to Ca- 
naan. Such is the fundamental idea of both chapters. 

2. Knobel finds a manifold difference in the bis- 
tory contained in chapters xlvi.—-xiviii., ‘‘ between 
the ground scripture as it is accepted by him, and the 
amplification of the later editor.” According to the 
Elohist (he says), Manasseh and Ephraim are said to 
have been youths already, whilst here, that is, in the 
“ amplification,” etc., they appear as boys (ch. x!viii. 
8-12). In the narrative of the Elobist, Jacob’s re- 
quest respecting his burial is directed to all his chil- 
dren, whilst here it is made to Joseph only (ch. 
xivii. 81). And this is held up as a discrepancy ! 
See another specimen of this critical dust-raising, p. 
886. Here again Knobel knows not how to take 
the significancy of his Gat Aeyéueva. Even 4M, 
ver, 28, must answer as proof of a second Jehovistic 
document. 

8. Ch. xlvii. and xlviii. are taken by Delitzsch as 
belonging to the superscription, as containing Jacob’s 
testamentary arrangements. 

4, The contents: 1) Jacob’s departure, ch. xlvi. 
1-7; 2) Jacob’s family, ver. 8-27; 3) the reunion 
and mutual salutation in the land of Goshen, ver. 
28-84 ; 4) introduction of Joseph’s brethren and 
his father Jacob to Pharaoh; grant of the Goshen 
territory ; the induction and settlement of the house 
of Israel, ch. xlvii. 1-12; 5) Joseph’s administration 
in Egypt, ver. 13-26; 6) Israel in Egypt and the 
proviso he makes for his return to Canaan, even in 
death, vers. 27-31. 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 


1. Jacob's re (ch. xlvi. 1-7).—And Is- 
rael took his journey.—Even as Israel he had a 
human confidence that he might follow Joseph’s call 
to Egypt. But as a patriarch he must have the di- 
vine sanction. Until this time he might have doubts, 
When he halted at Beer-sheba (“the place of Abra- 
ham’s tamarisk tree, and of Isaac’s altar ”) he offered 
sacrifice to the God of his fathers—a peace offering, 
which, in this case, may also be regarded as a thank- 
offering, an offering of inquiry, or in fulfilment of a 
vow. ee must be remembered that Isaac once had 
itin view to journey to Egypt, had not God forbid- 
den him. And so, in the Jast revelation that Jacob 
received, in the night-vision, there comes to him a 
voice, saying, Jacob, Jacob; just as Abraham had to 
be p by a decisive prohibition in the repeated 
eall, Abraham, Abraham, ch. xxii, 11, 80, in a similar 
way, must Jacob here be prepared for going onward 
to Egypt. The revelation which Abraham had, ch. 
xv., might seem dark to him. Its import neither 


held him back nor him forward on the jour 
ney. The transplantation of his house to was 
a bold . On this account the God of his 
fathers, the Providence of his fathers, reveals himself 
to him as God Ei, the powerful one,* with whom he 
may safely undertake the journey, notwithstanding - 
the apperent in that he is leaving the 
land of The main thing in the divine 
promise now is, that he is not only to become a 
mighty le in Egypt, but that he shall return to 
Canaan. The latter part might be fulfilled in the re- 
turn of his dead body, but this would be as symbolic 
pre-representation of the fact that Israel’s return to 
Canaan should be the return of his people. The 
firmness of the departure appears in the fact that 
Israel, with wives and children, allows himself to be 
placed on Egyptian wagons, and that they took with 
them all the movable property that they possessed 
in Canaan. The picture of such a migration scene 
upon the monument of Beni Hassan is described by 
Hengstenberg, ‘“‘ Moses and Egypt,” p. 37, ete. 
“ Jacob is now to diein Egypt; this death, however, 
in a foreign land, is to have the alleviation that Jo- 
seph shall put his hand upon his eyes. This last 
service of love was also customary among other an- 
ai ae jcoet Hom. 1. xi. gil etc.t).” Kno- 
neerning the wagons, see ITZ8CH, p. 562. 

2. Jacob's house (vers, 8-27). Three things are 
here to be considered: 1) The number 70; 2) the 
enumeration of the children and grandchildren who 
may have been born in Egypt; 38) the relation of the 
present list to the one given Numb. xxvi., and 1 
Chron. ii. The numbering of the souls in Jacob’s 
household evidently points to the important symbolic 
number 70. This appears in its significance through- 
out the history of the kingdom of God. It is re- 
flected in the ethnological table, in the 70 elders of 
Moses, in the Jewish Sanhedrin, in the Alexandrian 
version of the LXX, in the 70 disciples of our Lord, 
in the Jewish reduction of the heathen world to 70 
pations. Ten isthe number of the completed hu- 
man development, seven the number of perfection 
in God’s work ; seventy, therefore, is the develop- 
ment of perfection and holiness in God’s people. 
But between the complete development and the germ 
there must be a correspondence; and this is the 
family of the patriarch, consisting of seventy souls. 
“The number seventy is the mark by which the 
small band of emigrants is sealed and stamped as 
the holy seed of the people of God.” Delitzsch. On 
the manner in which the number 70 is formed out 
of the four columns, Leah, Zilpah, Rachel, Bilhab, 
see Dexirzscn, p. 568; Kxit, p. 270. It is to be 


* (Our English translation, I am God, fails here in not 
giving the article CONN), or any emphasis of expression 
equivalent to it. The best way would have been to give the 
Te atid Go cies thd ening cf the Gas Laces ton 

or 6m 6 name as ren- 

ii it—I am the Mighty One, the God of Oy fibers 

"'t [See also the Odyssey xi 426; xxlv. 296, and a very 

touching to the same effect in the Electra of Sophos 
clea, 1138.—T. T] 
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obscrved that Dinah, as an unmarried heiress, con- 
stitutes an independent member of the house, just as 
Serah, daughter of Asher (ver. 17); whilst it may 
be supposed, in respect to the other daughters and 
granddaughters, that by marriage they became incor- 
porated with the families and tribes that are men- 
tioned. The fact that a son of Simeon is specially 
mentioned as the son of a Canaanitish woman, shows 
that it was the rule in Jacob’s house to avoid Ca- 
naanitish marriages, though the “ Ishmaelitish, Ke- 
turian, and Edomitic relationship still stood open to 
them.” Keil. The ancient connection, however, with 
Mesopotamia, Laban had impaired, if not entirely 
interrupted. <A similar enumeration, Exod. i. 5; 
Deut. x. 22; whilst the LXX, and, after it, Acts vii. 
14, presents the number 75, by counting in the five 
sons of Ephraim and Manasseh according to 1 Chron. 
viii. 14 (see note by Karr, p. 271), an enumeration by 
which the persons named are still more distinctly 
set up as heads of families. 

As to what farther relates to the sons of Pharez, 
the sons of Benjamin, etc., it is clear that when it is said 
of Jacob, that he brought all these souls to Egypt, it 
must have the same meaning as when it is said of 
his twelve sons, that he brought them out of Meso- 
potamia, though Be in was born afterwards in 
his home. The foundation of the Palestinian family 
state was laid on the return of Jacob to Canaan, 
whilst the formation of the Egyptian family state, 
and of its full patriarchal development, was laid when 
he came to Egypt. The idea ahead of the date. 
Baumgarten urges the li conception ; but the 
right view of the matter is given by Hengstenberg. 
For a closer discussion of the question see KEiL, p. 
271, and Dr.itzsca, p. 564; especially in relation to 
the difficulties of Knonet, p. 840. Kui: “It is clear 
that our list contains not only Jacob’s sons and grand- 
fons already born at the time of the emigration, but 
besides this, all the sons that formed the ground of the 
twelve-tribed nation,—or, in general, all the grand- 
and t-grandchildren that became founders of 
mischpa-hoth, or independent, self-governing fami- 
lies. Thus only can the fact be explained, the 
fact otherwise inexplicable, that, in the days of 
Moses, with the exception of the double tribe of 
Joseph, there were, in none of the tribes, desoend- 
ants from any grandson, or fig ae ios of Jacob 
that are not mentioned in this list. The deviations 
in the names, as given in Numb. xxvi., and in Chroni- 
cles, are to be considered in their respective places.” 
We refer here to Kui, p. 272; Dexitzscn, p. 565. 

8. Their re-union and greetings in the land of 
Goshen. Ver. 28-84.—And he sent Judah.— 
Judah has 80 nobly approved himself true and faith- 
ful, wise and eloquent, in Joseph’s history, that 
Jacob may, with all confidence, send him before to 

repare the way. Judah’s mission is to receive 

oseph’s directions, in order that he himself may be 
a guide to Israel, and lead him unto the land of 
Goshen. Joseph, however, hastens forward to meet 
his father in Goshen, and to greet him and his breth- 
ren.— And he presented himself to him.—Kri.: 
FN") otherwise generally thus used in speaking of 
an appearance of God, is here chosen to express the 
glory in which Joseph went to meet his father.” # 


(* The right view of {5 S Saha (appeared unto him) is ne- 


scssaty to determine the moaning of what follows: and he 
jell upon his neck, etc. Who fell! It is not eo clear that tho 


subject of the verb bau is Joseph, although it is so taken 
by the ILXX, the Vulgate, and moet ofthe translators In our 
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But sure.y it was leas the external splendor, in iteeif 


considered, than the appearance of one beloved, long 
supposed to be dead, but now living in glorious pros- 
perity—Now let me die.—This joyful view of 
death is not to be overlooked ; it is opposed to the 
common notion respecting the Jewiah view of the 
life beyond the grave. Such language shows thet 


English version, as in that of Luther, it is left ambiguous, 
though both convey the impression that it was Joseph. The 
Jewish commentators differ. Rashi makes it Joseph, and 
raises the query, why Jacob did not fail u his son’s peck 
and kiss him; for which he gives reasons the Rabbins 
that arc hardly intelligible. Maimonides, on the other 
hand, makes Jacob the grammatical subject. It would not 
have been according to the ancicnt notions of reverence for 
the son to have first fallen on his father’s neck and kimed 
him. The p action, he says, would have been to have 
kissed his hand, and then to have waited for the father’s em- 
brace. Joecph, he intimates, appeared to him in all his 
glory. At at ue did not recognize ae as ae heaw 
who it was (Heb., as expreesed ,a became 
visible unto him) he fell etc. Wenuse think Maimoni ides’ 
other reason to be inconclusive in this case, but the gram- 
matical one is entitled to much attention. The easy and 
natural rule is that where there are a number of verbs coa- 
the subject of the first belongs to them all unless 

a change direct, or implied in some way, in the 


number, gender, or idiom. Had 19 N5%5 been like the 


such a supposition. It is, however, passive or deponent ; he 
ed, presented himself ), or 


neck, etc. The verb N"7 is Niphal, corresponding to the 
Syriao sw 2]; which is used for it here, and is employed 


to denote a subjective appearance.- Thus, in the Peechito 
Version of the New Testament, it nds to the Greek 


and is even used for dvéBrepe (he recovered si, 
rad in this ive or ae aspect. As in Marts 
52; John ix. fs, where, c 


in the Syriac, Jesus is the subject 
of the verb, ane the blind wack or in, is 
most striking’ ressed by saying, he became visible unto 
him—that is, pias standing before him, as the first object 
on which the new eye fell. Compare, in the Greek, 
Luke xxii. 43, “ an angel Sypearee (eG6m) unto Aim, 
and he prayed,’ etc. The subject of x jxero is di 


cren 
on this account, from the gramma subject of Sty, and 
is derived from the preceding avry, although no other di 

cause of change intervenes. In the spirit of this the late 
Arabic Version of Drs. Smith and Van Dyck has well ren- 


dered tt xJ gt, he appeared unto him, instead of 


sf Ls. when he saw him, ofa previous Arabic transls- 


tion following the Vulgate. Of course, the rule stated and 
the apparent exception, become unimportant, and are both 
disregarded, when the context, of itself, ae all am- 
biguity. ‘The more carefully, however, language is 
examined here, the more reason will there appear for re- 
garding tho father as the subject ofthe verb bp ; asin the 


parallel paseage, Luke xv. 20, where it is the father who 
sees the son, and who falls upon his neck, cider avriv 


w nai twéwecey éxi Toy Tpd avrov. It would have 
boon’ the samo had the construction been, and he appeared 
unto him. 

But whatever vicw is taken, there Js great pathos in the 
particle “IIS, commonly rendered ogain, and here, very 


tamely, in our English Version, a good while. In this pas 
eage St must have its primary sense of repetition, reiteration, 


as it appears in the Arabic Oe, which the translator, 
Arabs Erpenianus, actually uses forit. So Rashi and Aben 
Ezra, They refer to Job xxxiv. 23, N19 D°0" ND, “te 
not repeatedly (or continually) does God lay upon man.” 
A better reference would be to Ps. cxxxix. 18, when J awake, 
Tam still with thee, R29 TVS, again and again with thee; 
or Ps. Ixxriv. 5, “ Blessed are they who dwell in thy house, 
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Jacob recognizes, in Joseph’s reappearance, the last 
miraculous token of the divine favor as shown to him 
in this world.—I will go up to Pharaoh.—Knobel 
explains the expression from the fact, that the city 
of Memphis, being the royal residence, was situated 
higher than the district of Goshen. Keil explains it 
ideally as a going up to court. This view becomes 
necessary if we regard Tanais as the capital, which is, 
however, rendered somewhat doubtful by the expres- 
sion itself, if it is to be taken literally.—That ye shall 
say, thy servants’ trade hath been about cattle. 
—This instruction shows Joseph’s ingenuousness, 
combined with prudent calculation. His brethren are 
frankly to confess their occupation; Joseph even 
sets tbem the example before Pharaoh, although, ac- 
cording to his own explanation, shepherds were an 
abomination to the Egyptians, that is, an impure 
caste. By this frankness, however, they are to gain 
the worldly advantage of having given to them this 
pastoral district of Goshen, and at the same time, the 
theocratic spiritual benefit of dwelling in Egypt, se- 
cured, by this distinction of castes, from all impure 
mingling with the Egyptians themselves. Knobel 
lays strees upon the word 4¥%, in distinction from 
“pP3, because sheep and goats were not generally 
used for sacrifice by the Egvptiaus, because their 
meat did not belong to the priestly royal dish, and 
because wool was considered by the priests to be un- 
clean, and was, therefore, never for the wrap- 
ping of the dead. But the oonclusion drawn from 
this, that kecpera of sheep and goats had been es- 
pecially 331M (a thing tabooed), cannot be estab- 
lished. taeda Max ane was the case 
only with herdsmen of swine rop. ii. 47), who, 
nevertheless, oe with the herdsmen of cattle, 
were numbered in the seven castes (HzRop. ii. 164), 
and both ther called the caste of shepherds, 
(Diop. i. 74). The name Bouxddo: is only a naming 
a potiort (from the better part).” Delitzsch. Ac- 
cording to Grant (“Travels,” ii. 17), the herdsmen 
are represented on the monuments, as long, lean, 
distorted, sickly forms—a proof of the contempt that 
rested upon them. Joseph’s theocratic faithfulness 
preferred for his people contempt to splendor, pro- 
vided that under the cover of this contempt, they 
might remain secluded and unmixed (see Heb. xi. 26). 
For the cause of this dis-esteem, see Kein, p. 274; 
Kost, p. 341. 

4. The presentation of Joseph's brothers, and of 
his father, to Pharaoh. The grant of the land of 


they shall be sti22 praising thee, evermore thee ;’? as 
in Rev. iv. 8, “ They cease not day nor t saying, holy, 
holy, holy.’? He wept long, translates Luther, wetnete lange, 
bat {t means more this; he fell upon his neck and wept 
r 'y,—over and over again,—unable to sat () 
ipepow—nxAavOpoio, a8 Homer i po the / of grief even 
for remembered sorrows, much less the joy of tears at such 


a recognition. Affecting is it in either view, but most ofall 
when we rogard It as the long sobbings and long embracin 
of the aged father. The old eyes weeping! There is not fa 
our haman life a more touching ei ae when it comes 
from senile weakness, and not, as in case, from soe 
nitions that might draw tears from the stoutest manh 
and from the recollection of events whose pathetio interest 
the utmost invention of the novelist or the dramatist fhils 
to imitate. With this Pe in Genesis there may be com- 
the interview of David and Jonathan, 1 Sam. xx. 41: 

‘And they kissed one another, and wept, one with another, 
until David exceeded, 597391 ‘TIT “ID,” David autem am- 
plius ; his emotion went boyond ordinary bounds. The 
expression seems to have much of the force of the particle in 
the before us. It isanothor example of the rhetori- 
zal that the briefest and simplest language is ever the 
noet affecting.—T. L.} 


Goshen. The induction and settlement. Ch. xlvii. 1-12, 
—Some of his brethren.—(M¥pd) This has been 
interpreted as meaning some of the oldest, and some 
of the youngest, or, in some such manner ; but there 
is no certainty about it; since the expression may 
mean aby as taken (cut off) from a whole. As 
Joseph could not present all his brethren to Pharaoh, 
he chooses five, a number of much significance to 
the Egyptians (see ch. xliii, 84). Pharaoh again 
shows hi , in this case, a man of tact and deli- 
cacy. Of the young men he asks the nature of their 
occupation ; of old Jacob he inquires his age. Es- 
pecially well does he manage in uot immediately 
granting to Joseph’s brethren their petition to 
be allowed to settle in Goshen, but leaves it to 
Joseph, so that he appears before his brethren in 
all his powers, and their thanks are to be rendered 
unto him instead of Pharaoh. Joseph, at the same 
time, receives full power to appoint proper men 
from among them as _ superinten herdsmen 
(magistros pecoris).—See Knose., who thinks “ that 
this petition was more suitable for the chief of the 

(sic).”” Yet he quiets himself by the fact 
that in other places the narrator brings forward the 
sons of the aged father; as baer this were not 
an obviously proper proceed till he will have it 
that the ground Scripture, as he calls it, reports but 
one introduction of Jacob.— And Jacob blessed 
Pharaoh.—When he came into his presence and 
when he left him. There is something more here 
than a mere conventional ting. Jacob had every 
inducement to add his blessing to his thanks for 
Joseph’s treatment, for the stately invitation, and for 
the kind reception. Besides, an honorable old age is 
a sort of priesthood in the world.—Of my p « 
age.—Jacob’s consciousness of the patriarchal life, 
as a pilgrimage in a foreign land, must have devel- 
oped itself pl regen Se his personal experience (see 
Heb. xi. 18, etc.).—F’ew and evil.—That is, full of 
sorrow. Jacob of his life as of somethin 
already past. This is explained from his ele 
state of soul. He is ready to die. In such presenti- 
ment of death, however, he is mistaken by almost 
seventeen years; for he died at the age of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven. His father, Isaac, also had 
thought to make his testament much earlier (see ch. 
xxvii. 1, etc.). In fact, the age of Jacob fell much 
short of that of Abraham (one hundred and seventy- 
five), and that of Isaac (one hundred and eighty).— 
In the land of Ram He ts.) Ch, 
xlv. 10, it is called Goshen. It is here named after a 
like-named place in Goshen (Exod. i. 11); and thus 
we are already prepared for the departure afterwards, 
which started from Rameses (Exod. xii. 37; Numb. 
xxxiii. 85). Concerning the country of Goshen, see 
Kai, p. 276; Dexirzacs, p. 572. 

5. Joseph’s administration of the affairs of Egypt 
(Ver. 18-26). This proceeding of Joseph, ee 
the Egyptians, in their necessity, to a state o 
entire dependence on Pharaoh, has been made the 
aia of severe reproach; and, indeed, it does 
ook strange at first. The promotion of earthly wel- 
fare, and of a comfortable existence, cannot excuse 
a theocratic personage in bringing a free people into 
the condition of servants. But the question here is 
whether Joseph really acted in an arbitrary manner. 
He was not a sovereign lord of the storehouses, but 
only Pharaoh’s servant. As such, he could not de- 
mand of Pharaoh views that in their aspect of liber- 
ality lay beyond his horizon ; besides it is to be con- 
sidered that the people themselves desired to save 
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their lives at the price of their freedom. The 
point we are mainly to look at is that Joseph was 
not at liberty to give the corn away, and, to say 
nothing of Pharaoh’s right, he might thereby have 
opened so wide the door of a wasteful , as 
to have produced a universal famine. We are also 
to suppose that Joseph was urged, step by step, to 
these measures, by the pressing consequences of 
situation; but that he tried to mitigate, as much as 
posible, the dependence that necessarily followed, by 
an assesament of the fifth part, leaving four-fifths 
to them. The principal aim of the narrative is to 
show, in the first place, the advantages of the Israel- 
ites in comparison with the Egyptians ; how splen- 
didly the former were provided for. Again, Joseph 
might have yielded to the urgency of the circum- 
stances, all the more freely from the consideration, 
that the future of Israel would be more secure by 
thus having a favorable position among a depressed, 
rather than a haughty and oppressive le. But, 
at all events, even in this relation, divine retribution 
ee, in its severity, the méasure of human un- 
derstanding. When afterwards the Israelites were 
held in bondage by the Egyptians, it may remind us 
of the fact, that, through Joseph, the Egyptians 
themselves had been made servants to Pharaoh, how- 
ever pure may have been his motive.—Herds of 
cattle.—The expression MOM3IM Maps shows that 
the fair value of the cattle is here kept prominently 
in view; since Mpa denotes property acquired.—. 
And as for the people they demanded.—Con- 
cerning the different readings, ver. 21, where the 
LXX and the Samaritan, and others,with Knobel, read 
‘M39M instead of {39h}, see note, Kum, p. 277. 
We must not, however, su with Delitzsch, 
a candbbestin of the people tangs place in Egypt 
to another in its remoteat part, but the distributing 
of the present crown peasants into the different towns 
of their respective districts throughout the whole 
land. The ground of this was that, for the present, 
they must get their sustenance from their 
in the cities, and that, afterwards, these became the 
laces in which they were to deliver the fifth part.—. 
d a portion assigned them.—We understand 
this of the land of the priests, not of their portion of 
the provision which is mentioned afterwards.—Yo 
shall give the fifth part.—This was no heavy tax ; 
and there was a benefit in it, that it tended to pro- 
duce an habitual carefulness in respect to the unfruit- 
ful years. That a provision, in such cases, had here- 
tofore been wanting in is evident from the 
destitution of the people. Joseph may, therefore, be 
looked upon, in all this, as a wise man striving with 
the necessities of famine, so sore an evil in ancient 
times. 


* All this difficulty, about Joseph’s proceeding, vanishes 
sist one studiously considers what the Egyptians would 
have done, or re tal their free im dence might eee 
proved, withow us po economy. re 
Said Lines been no eattle to be bold ; the lands would have 
been barren for the want of hands to till them. one 
for himself, without a common w and a wiseruler irge! 
ha heat an thelr feet p Scene p Bae ito ngek 

ve n, us - 
ity, or industry. It is yet an Dneettled question, whether 
unregulated individual cultivation of land, in small por- 
tions, or a judicious system of lan for which, 
course, there must be rent or tax, is the better method for 
the universal good. The twenty per cent. which Joseph 
exacted for the governmental care, was not a system of 
slavery ; and it may have been far better than a much great- 
er percentage, perhaps, to capitalists and usurers.—1’. L.} 


“ head in a kneeling 
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The accounts which Hrropores (ii. 109), and 
Droporus (i. 78), have given concerning the national 
economy of ancient Egypt, seem to refer to disposi- 
tions of a later date, at whose basis, nevertheless, 
may have lain these measures of Joseph, even as the 
latter may have been grounded on still older rela- 
tions and ties. The main view to be taken 


the | in respect to this economy is, that the king, in 


connection with the priest and warrior castes, 
sessed the land (Diod. Sic.), whilst the ts aed 
tradesmen had land subject to rent. Now if Joseph 
changed the feudal system, formerly existing, into 
one of servitude, it is to be remembered that the 
former was not so favorable, nor the latter so un- 
favorable, as that which existed in still later times, 
The feudal peasant was already under an absolute 
authority, and was obliged, e. g., at the iP ing of 
the seven years of plenty, to give the fifth . 
whilst the servants, as they are rds called, 
were only persons put under a more definite direc- 
tion in the management of their economic relations. 
For more on this, see Krit, p. 278, on the tax rela- 
tions of the East, and also Knobel, p. 346. Gerlach 
maintains that the Egyptians did not become bonds- 
men in this transection, but were only t into 
a feudal relation to Pharaoh. It is said, however, 
expressly, that Joseph bought not only their land, 
but themselves, their bodies. It is true, a distinction 
may be made between this, and an entire bodily sub- 
jection ; and, therefore, may it be called servitude 

or dependence. 

6. Jerael in Egypt. His proviso. His return in 
death to Canaan. Ver. 27-31.—And they had 
n therein.—Perszonal appropriation and 
outward extension.— And Jacob lived.—The nar 
rative prepares us very circumstantially for Jacob's 
death, as an event of great moment to his people.— 
Put thy hand under my thigh.—See ch. xxiii. 
Joseph is to confirm by an oath his promise to bring 
his remains home to Canaan. Because Jacob exacts 
this of all his sons collectively (see ch. xlix.), Knobel, 
as usual, discovers a discrepancy. It is, however, 
the same determination, only more fully developed 
in the latter passage. After Joseph’s promise, Jacob 
prays upon his bed. The fulfilment of his last wish 
has been secured.—And Israel bowed himself— 
We must think of him as sitting up in his couch ; it 
ia, therefore, incorrect when Keil says, he turned to- 
wards the head of the bed, in order to worship, while 
lying with the face turned towards the bed. The Vul- 
te which Keil quotes, says the reverse: adorari 
Dawn conversus ad lectult caput. The idea is, that, 
kneeling, he bows himself in the bed, with his face 
turned towards the head. The L.X-X seems to have read 
maou for moat (ham-matich for ham-mit-tah) 
caused by a mistake of the vowels to the unpointed 
consonants, and the consideration that Jacob is not 
represented as sick and confined to his bed until the 
next chapter. By this LXX interpretation: spocexv- 
wmnoer "lapahA ex) 1d Expoy ris faB8ev avrov (which 
we also find in the Syriac, the Italian, and Heb. xi. 
21), there is ested the rich and beautiful thought, 
that Jacob cel the completion of his pilgrin 
(ch. xlvii. 9) in prayer and thanksgiving. we 
take it in the other sense, having no greater evi- 
dence, and less significance, the turning to the bed’s 
posture is the one natural to the 
body, if we imagine the bed’s head to be the higher 
. At thesame time, it seems here expressed that 
Facobs in praying, turns away from the world, and 
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from men to God, as the facing and turning of the 
priest at the altar expresses the same idea symboli- 
eally. Von Bohlen maintains that the question has 


nothing to do with praying. It means, he says, that 


Jacob was ing back upon his pillow, as David, 
1 Kings i. 47, Joseph put his hand under his 
thigh. For such an occasion, however, the word 


IMA (generally denoting adoration) would seem 
unhappily chosen, and is easily misuaderstood. Dr- 
LITZSCH takes the two representations together (as 
denoting in one the act of prayer and the oath cere- 
monia!). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jacob’s halt at Beer-sheba furnishes a proof 
again of the distinction between human certainty, 
and that derived from the divine assurance. Thus 
John the Baptist knew already of the Messianic mie- 
sion, before his baptism, but it was not until the 
revelation made at the baptism that he received the 
divine assurance which he needed es the forerunner 
of Christ. In our day, too, this distinction is of 
special importance for the minister of the gospel. 
Words of divine assurance are the proper messages 
from the pulpit. 

2. The God of Israel is also the mighty God of 
Jacob—the same God who commanded the one to 
stay, the other to go. 

8. Not until Jacob had made gure and 
sealed his patriarchal covenant-relation with God, is 
he able to set forth, with joy and confidence, on a 
journey, with his whole family, into a strange and 
dangerous world. 

4, Exegesis, as in other places, hastens too rap- 
idly over the significance of these Biblical names. 
Though some are quite doubtful, others have an un- 
m able importance, opening, by their connec- 
tions, a view ee the spirit of the respective 
families, and of their fathers. Thus the names of 
Reuben'’s sons express a sanguine hope (initiated, 
distinguished, etc.). In the names of Levi's sons, 
we may recognize the three leading traits of hierar- 
chical rule. And so in many other cases. 

5. Dinah had to atone for her former freedom, 
and the fanatical severity of her brothers, by a joy- 
less single life. But she has the honor, along with 
Serah, of being reckoned among the founders of the 
house of Israel in Egypt. Together with the devel- 
opment of the theocracy, there is unfolded the 

ual elevation of woman. The idea of female 

heritance here presents itself. 

6. Judah, the father’s minister to Joseph. By 
his faithfulness, ahha ier and wisdom, he has risen 
in the opinion of his father, and thus it is that Ja- 
cob’s divine illumination shows itself y in 
respect to the tribe of Judah, a revela- 
tion full and clear in the blessing pronounced ch. xlix. 

7. Jacob’s and Joseph’s reunion, full of unspeak- 
able emotion expressed in tears and in embraces. 
To Jacob, Joseph appears as one who had come 
from the realm of the dead. 

8. Jacob’s declaration: now let me die, presents 
another aspect in the contemplation of death and 
Hades, different from that which is usually raised 
through the more common speech res it in 
Old-Testament times. The men of the Old Testa- 
ment describe Sheol as a gloomy region; but this 
eomes from their fear of descending into it before 
vhey have seen the full tokens of grace, or have re- 


ocived that peace of the Lord which giveth rest. 
When they have had a sight of these, they die wil- 
lingly; it is then a lying down to sleep,—a going 
home to the fathers. In general, however, it is true 
that this terrified legal consciousness of death pre- 
dominates over the Old-Testament evangelical con- 
sciousness of unconditional resignation in hope. 

9. The instructions that Joseph gives his breth- 
ren show us that this ancient statesman clearly com- 
prehended the truth, that the highest ingenuousness, 
and the purest frankness, is, at the same time, the 
highest wisdom (see the instructions of Christ to the 
apostles, Matt. x.). This wisdom of Joseph, it is 
true, was not the wisdom of this world. It was a 
divine wisdom, that he thus placed the house of 


Israel in under the protection of Egyptian 
contempt. By thus giving them a lowly position, he 
secured their worldly welfare, whilst promoting their 
theocratic : e 

10. P: in youth, pilgrim in Ways a 
wrestier,—Jacob just touches upon his’ oufferings, 


as far as it is meet for Pharaoh to hear. The feeling 
of his wonderful deliverances shows itself movingly 
in his blessing upon Joseph’s sons. The idea of the 
spiritual pilgrimage of believers upon earth appears 
very distinctly in this picture of Jacob's life, which 
he sketohes before Pharaoh. 

11. The last thought of Jacob, erstwhile in 
Mesopotamia, and now in Egypt, is that of going 
home. There he wishes to return, even in 
iteelf. And yet Canaan was not bis true and proper 
home; though it was for him the type and pledge 
of the e ing rest (see Heb. xi). 

12. The transplantation of Israel had for its aim 
the negative and positive advancement of the people 
of God. Negatively: It must be transplanted from 
Canaan if it would escape being ruined spiritually 
by mingling with the people of the land, or bodily, 

premature wars with them. Positively: In 
Egypt they were parted from heatheniam by a double 
barrier, namely, their foreign race, and their reputa- 
tion as a caste impure; but here they found suste- 
nance and room for their enlargement as a people 
upon its fertile soil; at the same time, they were 
drawn out, through the Egyptian culture, to develop- 
ment of their mental powers. In Egypt were they 

for their transition from the nomadic to the 
agricultural state. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal and Ethical. Jacob’s last pilgrim- 
age.—Jacob’s house.—Jacob and Joseph’s reunion. 
—Jacob’s joy in death.—Jacob before Pharaoh— | 
Israel in Goshen.—Tavsex (ch. xlvii. 7-10): Jacob's 
life: 1. Asa mirror of the miseries of human life in 
—, 2. as a mirror especially of a true and 

| 


essed 

First ion. (Ch. xivi. 1-7.) Srarxx: This 
departure to is often spoken of ; Numb. xx. 14, 
15: Josh. xxiv. 4; Ps. ov. 28; Is, lii, 4; Jer. xxxi. 
2; Acts vii. 15.—This is the last appearance with 
which God favored Jacob.—Ver. 8. Jacob might be 
afraid: 1. On account of his personal safety (ad- 
vanoed years); 2. on account of the prohibition tc 
Isaac (ch. xxvi. 2); 3. on account of his descend 
ants ( a heathen country); 4. on acoount of 
servitude threatening them (as predicted ch. xv. 13); 
5. on accouut of leaving Canaan, the promised land; 
6. Abraham’s experiences, ch. xii. 12 (see Jacob’s 
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declaration ch. xlv. 28).—A Christian should enter 
upon his journeys with God accompanying.— BiW. 
Tub. : God guides his people on their ways.—Cra- 
ug: Jacob an example of the fortune and pilgrim- 
age of believers.—Scuréprr: The answer of God 
is in reply to his distressing anxiety,—to his flesh 
and blood, as we may regard it; therefore does he 
call him by his more human name: ‘‘ Jacob! Jacob ! 
Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes; ” the last 
service of love that the nearest kindred could per- 
form to the dying (Tobit xiv. 15). See Robinson 
ou the halting of the wagons at Beersheba. 

Second Section, (Vera. 8-27.) Srarxe: The 
use of this accurate catalogue of children of Is- 
rael ; it shows the separation of the tribes, and marks 
the tribe of the Messiah. It gives a clearer view of 
the people’s increase, and thus shows the fulfilling 
of the divine promise.—Ohad, Numb, xxvi. and 1 
Chron. iv. 21, not counted here; probably died 
without issue.—(Ver. 15. The numbers do not sum 
up to more than thirty-two. The Rabbins remove 
the difficulty by saying, God must be counted in, 
since he said that he would go down with them. 
But this is not necessary. It would be better to say, 
Jacob and his chil etc.}—Ver. 21. On the differ- 
ence between this and 1 n. viii. 6, and Numb. 
xxvi, 88, 39, in respect to Benjamin’s children, see 
the explanation in the respective places. The gene- 
alogies are important.—Bi6l. Wirt. ; The true church 
of God is a small number, but let no one stumble 
thereat. God takes good care of his elect, and 
knows all their names.—Scuriprer: The fact that 
Egypt is the hiding-place for Israel, shows that the 
relation was not one-sided only; if Israel was some- 
thing for the heathen, it is also clear that the hea- 
then, on the other hand, had their mission for Israel 
(Baumgarten).—The full people of Israel consisted 
of twelve sons, and seventy souls, and the Christian 
church consisted of twelve apostles, and seventy dis- 
ciples (Roos). 

Third Section. (Vers. 28-34.) Sranxe: (In the 
land of Goshen ;. after several weeks spent on a jour- 
ney of forty or fifty miles)—John xvi. 20.—Was 
Joseph’s joy great when he saw again his father, how 
great will be the joy of God’s children when they 
meet each other again in glory !—Scuréper: Now 
the patriarch is ready to die, for in Joseph he be- 
holds the fulfilment of all the promises.—Ver. 83. 
To be sure, is to win. Right ahead, is the motto of 
the good rider (Valer. Herb.). The pride of the world 
makes small estimate of what God regards as highest 
(Baumgarten). Thus began already in the house of 
Jacob, at its entrance into Egypt, that reproach of 
Christ which Moses afterwards esteemed 
riches than the treasures of Egypt (Roos). This an- 
tipathy of the Egyptians towards the shepherd- 
people was a fence to them, such as was afterwards 
the law of Moses (Roos). 

Fourth Section, (Ch. xlvii. 1-12.) Srarzz: Ver. 
1. Joseph does not ask particularly for Goshen, yet 
he knows in what manner to arrange it, that Pharaoh 
may readily perceive how much he would.be obliged 
to him for the grant of that district.—(Ver. 2. 
MP2; some translate it from the extremes, that is 
from the oldest and the youngest; others understand 
_ it as referring to those who were of least account. 
Their idea is that Joseph meant to prevent Pharaoh’s 
employing them as soldiers.)\—COatvin: Se quis aliter 
pure Deo servire non potest quam st mundo se fati- 
dum reddat, hie omnis facessat ambitio. A Christian 
must not be ashamed of the humble condition in 
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iat ag may smb ly FR ting Phe 
oes not ing acob’s piety, religion, 
and godly walk, but only after his age.—Seventsen 
years. As long as he had sorrowfully cared for Jo- 
a Pea long ft ae in peegin cared for him. 
Earthly benefits repays by spiritual bleasings ; 
1 Cor, ix. 11.—Cramer: God bestows much on the 
man who has many children —Scuréper: Very 
proper that pak uae - the aire district until 
ik a is be e midst of the Egyptiana, 
the Israelites are ever as in the land.— 
Hert: The patriarch standing before Pharaoh. The 
patriarch and the priest of God’s church before the 
king of the mightiest and most civilized state at that 
time in the word. 
Fifth Section. (Vers, 18-26.) Sranne: Ver. 18. 
A divine punishment of the Egyptians. (They would 
not otherwise have regarded Joseph’s example in the 
sparing use of the corn; some, perhaps, would have 
scouted his predictions)—Ver. 16. Joseph said: 
Fidelity to Pharaoh requires that I should not let 
you have the corn for serge art btacael a Bibel : 
Slavery is against the law of natare—Our daily 
bread, a great proof of the divine beneficence.— 
(Ver. 22. Circumstances sometimes excuse. If Jo- 
seph favored the heathen priests it was in obedience 
to the express commands of Pharaoh. )}—ScuRopxr : 
Goshen. It was for the most part a 
prairie country, adapted to the grazing of cattle, and 
yet there were fertile agricultural portions (Heng- 
stenberg).—See Rosinson’s account of Goshen, or 
the province Surkijeh, p. 620.—In the evumeration 
of Egyptian herds, horses come first, Exod. ix. 3; 
for their jag | was especially proper for the coun- 
try.—Sheep, “held sacred by the Thebans.” — 
were sacrificed to Typhon—TZhe fifth, a religious 
political revenue, whose relation to tithes (double 
fifths) is obvious. The tax of a fifth is small in a 
fertile land like FeyPh where harvests are from thirty 
to a hundred fold.}—{Rosinson compares Joseph's 
conduct with that of Mohammed Ali (p. 623), who 
made himself sole owner of all the property in 
Egypt; but the great difference between them is ob- 
vious.}—The double tithe in Israel was probably a 
Mosaic imitation. ‘As Pharaoh provides by a fifth 
for the sustenance of the priests, so also Jehovah” 
Hengstenberg). 
Sizth Section, (Vera. 26-81.) Srarke: Bibl. 
Tub.: It is right that a certain part of what the land 
roduces should be given to the lord.*—Ver. 30. 
Thus Jacob testifies to the resurrection of the dead, 
as one who awakes from sleep.—ScHRODER : Jacob 
dies as the last of the patriarchs, and his death is 
the conclusion of this historical introduction, or bis- 
tory of the beginning. He dies, moreover, in a for 
eign land. That makes it the more important and 
conclusive event, (In the expression : Sound 
grace, there comes into consideration: 1. That it has 
not the same weight, nor the same subordinate sense, 
as it would have in occidenta! speech ; 2. that Ja- 
cob here asks a favor of soseph which might seem 
to him as coming in collision with his ptian 
duty.)}—~Hr1m: Jacob had reached a lovely evening 
of his wearisome and troubled life; but it might be 
said of him: Forgetting the things that aré behind, 
I reach forth unto the things that are before. 


= | en says the European commentator. The American 
would rather say: to the government te ge its 
duce and the labor employed in its cultiva ~ presenting 
a similar sn, but in a moro rational, as well as in a 
milder form.—T. L.) 
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[Norg ow tue INTERVIEW BETWEEN JACOB AND 
PHaRsoH—tHE ParaiancHat THEOLOGY—THE IpEa 
or THE Earrary Lirs as a Piterimace.—Commen- 
tators have bestowed much study upon the gene- 
alogical register in the preceding chapter, the mean- 
ing of ita proper names (in most cases not easily 
determined), and the question, whether all the de- 
soendants of Jacob there mentioned were born be- 
fore the on. This is valuable, in le, 
it may be eaid, to a right knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures; but it has led many to pass very slightly over 
those scenes of touching beauty, and most exquisite 
tenderness, that are presented in Joseph’s meeting 
with his father (already alluded to in the note, p. 
633), and in the interview between Jacob and Pha- 
raoh, ch. xivii.: “ And Joseph brovght in Jacob his 
father, and set him before Pharaoh.” What a pio- 
ture of life and reality have we here! The feeble 
patriarch, leaning upon the arm of his recovered son, 
is led into the presence of the courteous monarch, 
who receives him, not as an inferior, nor as a de- 
pendent even, but with all the respect due to his 
great age, and with a reverent feeling that in this 
very old man, the representative, as it were, of an- 
other age, or of another world, there was something 
of a sacred and prophetical character. ‘‘ And Ja- 
cob blessed Pharaoh.” It is probable that Pharaoh 
asked his blessing. At all events, there is something 
in the kindlineas of his reception that induces Jacob 
to bestow his eeigabears benediction upon him; and 
doubtless the king received it, not as a formality, or 
with a mere feeling of courtly condescension, but as 
something that had a divine value for himself and 
his kingdom. Throughout this narrative of Joseph 
there is a life-likeness in the character of Pharaoh 
that shows him to us as one of the most veritable 
objects presented in history. And what an air of 
reality in all these scenes here so exquisitely por- 
trayed! What a power of invention do they exhibit 
(if we concede to them no higher excellence) ; what 
skill in the art of pictorial fiction,—that peculiar 
talent so cultivated in modern times, and which, it 
is suppozed, has only reached its perfection in our 
own day. It is this,—inconsistent as it may seem 
with all we know of the most early writings,—or it 
is the most natural and exact drawing from the very 
life. There is something here in the internal evi- 
dence which the sound mind intuitively perceives, 
and on which it confidently relies. It is no invented 
tale. The picture stands out vividly before us; age 
has not dimmed its colors ; remoteness of scene, and 
wide diversity of life and manners, cannot weaken 
its effect. It produces a conviction of reality stronger 
than that which comes, often, from narratives of 
events close to our own days, or even cotemporary. 
Away over the chasm of time we look directly into 
that old world. We see the figures distinctly mov- 
ing on that far-off ancient shore. It is brought nigh 
to us in such a way that we could almost as well 
doubt our senses, os think of calling it in question. 
At all events, no mythical theory can explain it. We 
are shut up to a very sharp issue, a very stringent 
alternative: It is the very truth, the very life, in the 
minutest feature of its close limning, or it is the 
most monstrous, as it is the most circumstantial, and 
consciously inventive, lying. No “ higher criticism,” 
as it is called, can ever make satisfactory, to a truly 
thoughtful mind, the comparison sometimes drawn 
between these “ Bible stories ” and the cloudy fables 
that characterize the early annals of other ancient 
gations. Study well the striking contrasts. The 


lives of the pilgrim patriarchs, so clear in their life- 
like portraitures, the wild Scandinavian legends, the 
wilder Hindoo m presenting not simply the 
su al, for there are connections in which that 
ig most credible—more credible even than its ab- 
sence—but the unnatural, the horrible, the mon- 
strous, the grotesque; what affinity between these ? 
The clear, statistical story of Joseph, the picture of 
the veritable Pharaoh,—the shadows of Ion, of Dorus, 
of Cadmus, that flit across the dim page of the ear- 
liest Hellenian history; what sane mind can trace 
any parallel here? There is no escaping the issue, 
we may say again. It is sharp and decisive. The 
reasoning is curt and clear. Absolute fiction in these 
Bible stories, with a skill surpassing that of Defoe, 
Scott, or Thackeray,—abeolute forgery, with a con- 
scious intent to deceive in every particular, or abso- 
lute truth, self-verifying, is the only alternative. It 
is not such a forgery; it is not such an artful fiction ; 
the most extreme rationalist shrinks from affirming 
this; it is, therefore, the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. We may reverently use the im tion in 
attempting to fill up some parts of the picture, but 
we may not disturb the graphic outline. How very 
clear it is in the passage specially before us. Im- 
agination needs no help. We can almost see them, 
the stately monarch, the very aged man, the beloved 
son now in the strength and glory of manhood,— 
they stand out as vividly as anything now on the 
canvas of our present history, We may as well 
doubt of Cawear and Alexander, yea of Napoleon and 
of Washington, as of Jacob, Joseph, and Pharaoh. 
“And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art 
thou?” The English translation here, in departi 
from literalness in the question, hag marred the ef- 
fect of the answer, the peculiar lan of which 
is suggested by it, or, at least, strictly connected 
with it. The Hebrew is, AM "30 909 Maz. 
which we have reason, from what Diodorus says of 
their views of life (lib. i. 51), to regard as an Egyp- 
tian as well as a Shemitic idiom—* How many are 
the days of the years of thy life” (or, lives)? It is 
oe ip . the alle gs to make it intensive. 
t suggests the years of the earthly sojourning, 
enhanced by the thought of the many days of which 
they are com r days taken in that indefinite 
way 80 common in the early languages to denote 
times or ’ In what perfect harmony with 
this is the answer? We see in it the old man’s 
rulousnees (using the term in its most innocent and 
natural sense), the feeling of personal importance 
which the very old exhibit, and rightly exhibit, in 
view of their surpassing length of years. They love 
to dwell on it, and to state it minutely, extending 
their words as though in some proportion to the long 
time through which memory looks back. How 
strongly we are reminded here of the Grecian Nestor, 
except that there is a holiness and a moral grandeur 
about Jacob, to which the old Homeric hero, in hia 
garrulous worldliness and boasting, makes no ap- 
proach. They are alike in the senile reduplication 
of their words. Not, however, like the frequent 
Nestoric prelude, eld’ &s aa “0 Spee were 
oung again,” but in a prolo strain of solemnity 
ee sadness comes the slow reply: ‘“‘The days of 
the years of my pilgrim e are a hundred and thirty 
years; few and evil a Ss the days of the years 
of my life, and have not attained unto the days of 
the years of the lives of my fathers, in the days of 
their pilgri .” We can see the old man as he 
says this, leaning on his staff, and supported by his 
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son ; we can almost hear the tones of his trembling 
voice, the of his slow utterance, the seem- 
ingly tautological yet most emphatic sound of his 


repetitions. “ Few and evil;” ! how ancient is 
this style of ! How from the 

dates this waili so full of the feeling that 
some great evil en humanity, and that our 


earthly life, in its best condition, is but a pilgrimage 
of sorrow. It has not come from the world’s later 
experience. The farther we go back, even into what 
would seem to be the very youth of our race, the 
louder and clearer is the voice. It is not confined to 
the Scriptures. It meets us ev here in the ear- 
liest heathen writings, but without the placid resig- 
nation that is so evident in the most striking Biblical 
examples. Compare the Odyssey, xviii. 130. 
rg isearey sl Sosy Pigacct ve nai igna— 


Sophocles, Edipus Tyrannus, 1186, 


So Pindar'’s oxias Urap EvSpwwos, Pyth. viil. 99. 
Compare Job vii.; xiv.; Ps. ciii. 15; Gen. xviii. 27 
(“who am but dust and ashes,”); the same, Job 
xxx. 19; xifi. 6; Sirach x. 9 (“‘ whyis dust and ashes 
proud”); and other passages too numerous for quo- 
tation. 

Among the moet natural and truthful things in 
this narration is the respect shown by Pharaoh to 
Jacob. It might be accounted for by that courteous- 
ness and sense of justice which seems so character- 
istic of this monarch, as also by his great friendship 
for Joseph. But there is something more in the case, 
and having a deeper ground. It is a ae of rev- 
erence which makes him desire the pa ’s bless- 
ing. Respect for age was more felt, and more lauded 
as a in the ancient world, than in the modern, 
although it still holds, and aloe th @ most disso- 
lute civilization can break it up. ere ia, moreover, 
something of awe with which we look upon « very 
old man, a centenarian or upwards, one who has 
gone far beyond the ordinary limit of human life. 

t affects us as a strange spectacle. There seems to 
be something unearthly about him, ae fae 
_ almost supernatural—as_ tho he onged to 
another age, or world. So to the young Telemachus 
appeared the aged Nestor who had survived three 
generations of men (Odyss. iii. 246), 


Gere 0 é0dvaros ividdAera cicopdacOus, 


“like an immortal, as I gaze, does he stand out be- 
fore me ’—like one seen in vision, to give the full 


th transcending the ordi humanity. This 
feeling was heightened by the fact that the Egyptians, 
as compared with the nomadic were not a 


long-lived people. Jacob, although he had “not 
attained unto the days of the years of the life of 
his fathers,” was to them a remarkably old man. 
Pharaoh had, probably, never before seen a case of 
such extreme longevity. Herodotus (iii. 23) learns, 
from the Egyptians, of an Zthiopian people, among 
whom some reached the age of one hundred and 
twenty years, but the manner in which it is narrated 
shows that it was ed as remarkable and excep- 
tional, confirming the idea that such advanced age 
was unknown among the Egyptians themselves. 


The matter however, of 
most worthy of note in this answer of Jacob, 
pilgrim tone: “The days of 


fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage.” 
deny the fairness of the apostle’s reasoning (Heb. xi. 
14): “ Now they who say such things declare plainly 
(dugasi(every, make it very manifest) that they 
& country—that they long (dpéyerra:) for a better 
country, even a heavenly—confessing themselves to 
be strangers and sojourners upowm earth” (févo: «al 


solvable into the unmeaning, like a worn-out modern 
metaphor, or a mere poetical sentimentality. Sach 
use of words would be wholly inconsistent with the 
character of the patriarchs, and their stern ideas of 
reality. It was not a pilgrimage simply in respect to 
the old home “ whence they came out ;” for thithes, 
as the author of the epistle to the Hebrews most 
pertinently obeerves (xi. 14), they could, at any time, 
have returned. That certainly was not “ the better 
country” they were No going back to 


Mesopotamia, the region the fire-worshipping 
idolatry; rather to the land of 
dreams and sym yea, down to 1 even—ever 


pressing on their pilgrim-way with unabated confi- 
denee in the covenant God. He would be with them 
wherever they went. Into whatever regions they 
might pass, known or unknown, there would be the 
SUB 750, the “angel Redeemer,” to “deliver 
them from all evil.” It was no metaphor except as 
a transfer from a lower to a higher sense. The true 
pilgrim idea is inseparable from the term constantly 
employed. No word in the Hebrew language main- 
tains a more clear and emphatic sense: “39, 
& sojourning, a larrying, a pilgrimage, from "3, 
to turn aside by the way, to tarry as a stranger, ever 
denoting a temporary instead of a settled residence. 
It is a staying in a land which is not one’s home. 
So, to the patriarchs, even Canaan is called 7", 
mnie 739 the land of their pilgrimages. To their de- 
scendants, or to the Israelitish nation taken collect- 
ively, as a corporate historical entity, it was «a 
xAnpovoula, & settled earthly ixnheridance, but to them, 
individually, it was not “the rest provided for the 
people of God,” and this was ever to re- 
mind them of it. Their only inheritance was the 
promise, of which the Canaanitic xAypovoula was the 
type, and of this they became “ Actrs faith” 
—Sit slorens kAnpovopotytey TAZ ’EMACTEAY AZ, 
Heb. vii. 12. For examples of such use of "43, 
"430 and “ii, see Gen. xvii. 18, xxvill. 4 (“ the land 
in which thou art a r”), Ps. oxix. 54; xxxix. 
18; 1 Chron. xxix. 15; Lev. xvii. 22 (‘‘ the stran 

dwelling in the midst of you”), Deut. v. 14; xxiv. 
14, and many other places. The idea is ever pres- 
ent, that of a stranger tarrying in a strange land ; 


and this of the patriarchs has been taken 
up by later writers, thus becoming predominant 
among the grave pictures of the Old-Testament 
saintly life. 1 . xxix. 15; Ps. xxxix. 13, 


Ge ; 
strangers before thee, and sojourners as all our 
fathers were.” The words are also used of lodging 
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some such an idea of life being a 
altogether unknown to Pharaoh, and to the early 

ians. The other conception of life, as a tran- 
sient dwelling in a tent, gives an inexpressible sub- 
limity to some of the Old-Testament declarations, 
evidently acoommodated to it, and intended to denote 
the security of the ev reat: “ From the ends 
of the earth do I cry unto thee” (from this distant 
earth, this remote and foreign land); ‘‘O that I 
might dwell in ruy éabernacle of the cternitiocs 
(na *O>iz FMD), O that I might find shelter under 
the covert of thy wings,” in the “secret place of thy 
presence !”? Pg, lxi. 

As Canaan was not “ the rest,” so neither was 
Sheol, whether regarded as the grave merely, or some 
strange state of continued being, lying beyond. No 
mere sentimentality about the Secalatire asa place 
of repose from life’s weariness could answer to these 
grave declarations of grave men, much less that mon- 
stroaity of conception which would connect the ideas 
of rest and utter non-existence. Sheol lay in the 
road of their pilgrimage. bh this unknown 
region—so very dark then, so obscure even yet,— 
they had to pass; but only as a Pe of their ap- 
pointed journey. The “city which had foundatione,” 
lay still beyond. But why, it may be asked, as it 
often has been asked, did not the patriarchs, and the 
pious Bible writers who followed them, say more 
about this better country, instead of only, now and 
then, giving a glimpse of it in some pious ejacula- 
tion? It may be answered, that perhaps their 
hearts were too full of it to say much about it. They 
had the pilgrim’s reticence in the midst of frivolous 
and unsympathizing strangers. These old ‘men of 
faith” had that precious thing so pleasing unto God 
as the only root of any true human virtue, and which 
made these uncultivated Old-Testament heroes, im- 
perfect as they were in some things, fairer in His 
sight than an Epictetus, a Seneca, or an od 
with all their lauded and refined morality. They 
‘“‘this precious faith,” but they did not weave it into 
dogmas, or construct from it systems of heartless 
ethical speculation. They did not talk of their spir- 
ituality; and yet, even in the few things they said, 
what approach is made to them by the modern ra- 
tionalist, or our flippant litterateur, who calls them 

and pronounces their views so defective as 
measured by the later progress in all elevated and 
refined thinking? Who hears, or expecta to bear, 
from critics of this class, the utterance of any long- 
ing desires for the better country? How strange 
would sound to hear them say: ‘I have waited for 
thy salvation, O Lord,” or to make, in earnest, the 
declaration that they regarded themselves as “ pil- 
grims and sojourners” upon this unsatisfying earth ! 

Again, a reason of their silence may have been 
the reserve arising from the thought of the dark and 
unknown journey yet to be made before their pil- 
grimage was wholly ended. Their views of Sheol 
were sombre, because Sheol (in its true sense) was 
to them, perhaps, a stronger, a sterner, if not a clear- 
er reality, than it has become to us w-th those con- 
fident expectations of an immediately perfect state 
that have placed the old doctrine, with much valua- 
ble Scripture connected with it, almost wholly in the 
background of our theology. But to understand 
their language we must go back to their standpoint, 
dark and inadequate as it may seem to us, As death 


was not non-existence in any view (see note on the 
earliest ideas of death, p. 274), but a state of being, 
however strange,—not the opposite of being, at 
but of active life—so Sheol was the continuance, the 
prolongation of the judicial death pronounced upon 
man, not a state following it. Deliverance from one 
was deliverance from the other. Their pilgri 
led them through this shadowy place, and though 
they still to their covenant God, they knew 
not when, nor where, nor how that deliverance should 
be. Sheol was not their home, their language im- 
a that; .it was not the end of their journey. 
ey did not talk of going to Heaven, or to glory; 
these ideas, as we now hold them, had not yet come 
in; and yet, if we may take many expressions in 
the Psalms as the language of the Old-Testament 
religi ous experience, there was ever the thought of 
a divine presence, of a nearness unto God, of the 
support and guidance of the redeeming Goel, what- 
ever ideas of locality, of time, or of condition, might 
be present or wanting to the conception. As their 
eyes grew dim in death, their hope grew stronger, 
though, perhaps, no more definite than before. 
Hence Jacob’s ejaculation, coming in so strangely, 
and so suddenly, whilst presenting the visions he 
had of his sons’ worldly destiny. To cheer his dying 
heart, there seems to have mingled among these far- 
off yet earthly pictures, as they crowded upon the 
seer’s mind, a ray still more remote, from the other 
side of Sheol. What else could he have meant in 
that remarkable interruption of the prophetic series: 
mins snap AMVWw, “for thy salvation have I 
waited, Jehovah” (Gen. xlix. 18). What salvation ? 
nothing, surely, in this life. It was no deliverance 
from Laban, or Esau, no expectation of worldly se- 
curity, such as followed his vision upon the stone 
pillow at Bethel. That was all past and gone. Sheol 
was before him, but Jacob still trusts the angel of the 
covenant, and this dying ejaculation shows that there 
was with him, then and there, in some way, the pres- 
ence of the nameless power that had met him at 
Peniel. What meaning in it all, unless that power, 
and that guide, was expected to go with him through 
the still darker journey? The supposition that this 
sudden exclamation refers to something seen in vision 
in respect to Dan and Samson (an opiuion derived 
from its place among the blessings which it inter- 
rupts), seems the merest trifling,—with all respect, 
be it said, to the learned commentators who have 
held it. Even if we regard the whole as an ecstatic 
dream, there must be some consistency in it. 

The whole patriarchal theology may be summed 
in one om article, trust m the covenant God,—a 
trust for life, a trust for death, for the present being, 
or for any other being. There was something ex- 
ceedingly sublime in this faith. They were like men 
standing on the border of an immense ocean, all un- 
known as to its extent, its other shore, if it had any, 
or its utter boundlessness. Ready to launch forth 
at the divine command, they had the assurance that 
all would be well, whatever might be their individual 
destiny, since this covenant God was also the God 
of their fathers, who must, therefore, in some way, 
“live unto Him,” that is, they must bave yet a being 
that would make them the proper subjects of such a 
covenant relationship. Still Sheol had a gloomy as- 
pect; it was associated with the idea of penalty; 
Death and Hades went together; the one was but a 
form of the other, a carrying out of the great sen- 


tence. Though a ask of their pilgrimage, the way 
was very dark. Not with rapture, therefore, but 
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with calm confidence, did they go down into its un- | fection at least, upon such covenant. The first of 


known depths, still holding fast the hand of the “ re- 
deeming angel,” who in death, as well as in the 
active earthly life, would “deliver them from all 
evil.” They knew that this “ Redeemer lived ” (Job 
xix. 25), and they felt that in some way, they knew 
not how, his ye was theirs. re a Babies 
them, and bring them up again from the dep 
the earth” (Ps. xxi. a Thus their hope took the 
form of a waiting, until “the wrath should turn” 
(4X = 739, Job xiv. 18), and the dread penalty, 
in some way, be satisfied. Thus Job says: ‘‘all the 
days of my appointment (there) will I watz, until my 
change shall come”—my halt my reviviscence 
or renewal (see how the word is used Ps. xc. 5, and 
cil. 27). ‘So Ps. xvi. 10, “Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in Hades,’’ Ps. xlix. 8-16, “‘ No man can redeem 
his brother”; “yet God will redeem my soul from 
the hand of Sheol, for He will take me.” Let the 
rationalist say what he will of this language, the 
taking out of the hand, and the preventing, for a 
brief and unimportant time, the hand from seizing, 
can never be made to mean the same thing. To the 
same effect Ps. xxxi. 6, “Into thy hands do I trust 
my spirit, for thou hast redoemed me (rescued, ran- 
somed me), Jehovah, God of truck "—of covenant- 
faithfulness. Sometimes it seems to take the form 
of a hope that this Goel, this “angel of the cove- 
nant,” would be personally with them in Sheol. 
There is good reason for thus interpreting the pas- 
sage Ps. xxiii. 4, as ites rather to Sheol itself, 
the spirit-world, or world of the dead, instead of a 
state of sorrow in this life, ora drawing near unto 
death, as is commonly supposed. For places in which 
MID>% (talmaveth, there rendered shadow of death) 
is put for death itself, or the state of the dead, see 
Job xxxvili. 17 (MYDS¥ “IPD, gates of tzalmaveth), 
x. 22, xii. 22, compared with Job xxviii. 8, and 
especially Job xxviii. 21, 28. Such a rendering 
seems necessary to the climax intended Pa. xxiii. 4: 
* Even in the valley of tzalmaveth,” in the land of 
the shades, the terra umbrarum, “I will fear no evil 
(comp. Gen. xlviii. 16), for thou art with me, thy rod 
end thy staff, they shall comfort me”—*}0m3, 
restore me, revive me, and hence the Syriao NOM, 
for reviviscence, resurrection. In Hades they are 
atill with “the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls.” 
This patriarchal faith, in its pilgrim aspect, seems 
a strange thing to our modern conceptions; but 
there is a view of it which may lead us to regard it 
as even a stronger, if not a better, faith than our 
own. Involved in the very essence of all vay 
religion are two great truths: 1. The being of a God, 
& moral governor who treats man as something 
above the plane of nature, that is, enters into a cove- 
nant with him; and, 2. the existence of the human 
soul in another life, as grounded, in its ultimate per- 


theese is also first in value and importance. It is the 
first lesson in the catechism of theology. It must 
be learned thoroughly, or the second, by itself, as 
the mere idea of continued spiritual existence, be- 
comes a perversion, and may be a source even of 
dangerous inative error. The patriarchs were 
educated chiefly in this greater and more funda 


mental d belief in God, trust in God, submis 
sion to God, whatever might be the human destiny. 
Nothing can be purer or more lofty than their theism 


when viewed alone; though, as has been before re- 
marked, it is never wholly separate from some form 
of the other doctrine. The purity with which men 
hold the second must depend upon the thorou 

of their initiation into this prime idea of a God to 
be trusted, in life, in death, in light, in darkneaa, and 
to whose sovereign wisdom and goodness there must 
be an implicit resignation, whatever may be known 
or unknown in respect to his dealings with the finite 
being he has created. To this state Job was brought, 
when, at the close of the long drama, he fell upon 
his face before God, and said wnfo Him (7>X, wnfo 
me, not, concerning me) that “right thing” for which 
he was Sommenied. at) pa Rik for any superiority 
in the previous argument. Hence it is that this first 
truth takes precedence, not in rank only, but in the 
time order of revelation, though the second, in its 
rudimentary state, may be almost cocval with it. 
The one is fully developed, while the other is in its 
germ. As best expressing the contrast, the editor 
would venture here to quote from something he has 
elsewhere written (“‘ Article on the Closing 

of the Book of Job,” Mercersburg Review, Jan. 
1860): ‘‘The patriarchs were first instructed in that 
first and greatest chapter in theology. Is there not 
something in modern experience to show the evil of 
reversing this order of ideas, of making the subordi 

nate primary, of coming to the human spis 

itual destiny too much as the chief thought in re- 
ligion, and the belief in a God as something micis- 
terial or mediate to it? We refer not now to that 
naturalistic form of spiritualism which has lately be- 
come s0 rife among us, but to much that appears in 
the better thinking of the religious world. Wemay 
yet learn from the Old Testament. We may see a 
glory in its theism thus standing alone in its sublim- 
ity. Boast as we may of our progress in theology, 
unless this order of ideas is preserved in all its purity, 
our belief, our reverence, our highcst thought of 
God, may fall below that of the Syrian pilgrim, or 
of that ancient son of the East whose ings and 
experience are recorded in attestation of this first 
and greatest of truths.” We must guard against such 
tendency, or there is danger that our re-Jigro,—our 
view of the dond between the infinite and the finite 
soul—may become nature instead of | —s 
dreamy sentimentality instead of faith.—T. L.] 
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Jacob’s sickness. His blessing of his grandchildren. Joseph's sons. 
—— 
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And it came to pass, after these things, that one’ told Joseph, Behold, thy father ts 
sick; and he took with him his two sons Manasseh and Ephraim. And one told Jacob, 
and said, Behold, thy son Joseph cometh unto thee; and Israel strengthened himself, 
and sat upon the bed. And Jacob said unto Joseph, God Almighty appeared unto me 
at Luz [Bethel] in the land of Canaan, and blessed me. ,And said unto me, I will make 
thee fruitful, and multiply thee, and I will make of thee a multitude of people; and I 
will give this land to thy seed after thee, for an everlasting possession. And now thy 
two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, that were born unto thee in the land of Egypt, be- 
fore I came unto thee into Egypt, are mine; as Reuben and Simeon, they shall be mine. 
And thy issue, which thou begettest after them, shall be thine, and shall be called after 
the name of their brethren in their inheritance. And as for me, when I came from 
Padan, Rachel died by * me in the land of Canaan, when yet there was but a little way 
to come unto Ephrath and I buried her there, in the way of Ephrath; the same ts 
Beth-lehem [reason for enlarging the descendants of Rachel]. And Israel beheld Joseph’s sons, 
and said, Who are these? And Joseph said unto his father, They are my sons whom 
God hath given me in this place. And he said, Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, and 
I will bless them. Now the eyes of Israel were dim for age, so that he could not see. 
And he brought them near unto him, and he kissed them, and embraced them. And 
Israel said unto Joseph, I had not thought to see thy face; and, lo, God hath shewed 
me also thy seed. And Joseph brought them out from between his knees [Jacob's], 
and he bowed” himself with his face to the earth, And Joseph took them both, 
Ephraim in his nght hand towards Israel’s left hand, and Manasseh in his left hand 
towards Israel’s right hand, and brought them near unto him. And Israel stretched 
out his right hand, and laid # upon. Ephraim’s head, who was the younger, and his left 
hand upon Manasseh’s head, guiding * his hands wittingly ; for Manasseh was the first- 
born. And he blessed Joseph, and said, God, before whom my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac did walk, the God which fed* me all my life long unto this day, The angel 
which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads; and let my name be named on them, 
and the name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac; and let them grow into a multitude 
in the midst of the earth. And when Joseph saw that his father laid his right hand 
upon the head of Ephraim, it displeased him; and he held up his father’s hand to re- 
move it from Ephraim’s head unto Manasseh’s head. And Joseph said unto his father, 
Not so, my father; for this ¢s the first-born; put thy right hand upon his head. And 
his father refused, and said, I know 7, my son, I know it; he also shall become a 
people, and he also shall be great; but truly his younger brother shall be greater than 
he, and his seed shall become a multitude of nations, And he blessed them that day, 
saying, In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim, and as Manasseh ;. 
and he set Ephraim before Manasseh. And Israel said unto Joseph, Behold, I die; 
but God shall be with you, and bring you again unto the land of your fathers, More- 
over, I have given to thee one portion’ above thy brethren, which I took out of the 
hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow. 


: Ver. 1.—ON7). An ellipsis of “O5N5, or “I"3277, one who told. The construction is rare in the singular. 


It is probably used here, not impersonally, or passively, as some grammarians say, but emphatically, by way of calling: 
attention to it—denoting, perhaps, a special messenger. Rashi gives it asthe opinion of the Rabbins that it was Ephraim 
who was the measenger, and that the same is the subject of %A75, ver. 2.—T. L.] 


(* Ver. 7.—"99 mm. Died by me. It cannot here denote simply nearness of position; for Joseph need not have 


been informed of that. There is an emotional tenderness in the preposition. On account of me, for my sake ;—as Lange 
intimates, she had borne for him the hardships of the journey in her delicate state, and that had brought on the deadly 
travail. Or it may be used like xo: redundant, as it is wrongly called, in Greek—Rachel to me, or my Rachel, more em- 
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phatio than the genive would have been. Very near to it, would be Luther’s rendering, sxarb mir Rachel. The LXE 
and the Vulgate both omit it, but the LKX adds, Rachel thy mother, which has much, internally, in its favor; since it 
would secm strange that Jacob, in speaking to Joseph, her son, should call her Rachel merely, just as he would speak of 
Leah. MD, rendered a littl way. Rashi makes it a thousand cubits, or the same as the MIO OMIM, the limit of s 
sabbath day's journey.—T. L.) ‘e 

(? Ver. 12.—§MMU™. dnd he bowed.” The LXX render it in the plural, cal spocextrysar airy, and they bowed, 
or kneeled down before him, that is, Manasseh and Ephraim; asif they had read 11M", which is given in the 
Samaritan Codex. Tho reading is also followed by the Syriac, and has much internal probability on its side.—T. L.} 

(4 Ver. 14.—""9 MR DDR. Literally, he made his hands intelligent, that is, did not go by feeling only, in aid of 
his dim eyes. The rendering, dveAAdf rds xetpas, his hands crosswise, and the Vulgate, commufans manus, is merely 
inferential, and requires no change in the Hebrew text. See Grassi Phil. Sacra, 1629.—T. L.) 

[* Ver. 15.—9Mk MIN BIdAM —the God who fed me. It ix the pastoral image. The God who was my shepherd, 
—or, ina more general sense, my tulor, guide, or guardian ruler. Compare the frequent Homeric som fy, sorgcivn, to 
exprees the kingly relation.—T. L.] 

(* Ver. 22.—IIN O20. Bee what is said on this in the Exegetical aud Critical. See also the very same phrase 
Zeph. iii. 9 (with one shoulder, that is, with one consent, or shoulder to shoulder), though its usage there does not shed 
much light on this passage. Grassrus ( Phsl. Sacra, p. 1965) gives it as an example of the Biblical enigma. The conjecture 
of Gesenius seems very probable. He regards it as the common word for shoulder, taken metaphorically for a tract of 


8 Ow 
land, from somo supposed resemblance, Ifke the Arabic Saad « So the English word shoulder is used in architecture 


See Wrpetren.—T. L.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


1. To the distinction of Judah, in the history of 
Israel, corresponds the distinction of Joseph, name- 
ly, that he is represented by two tribes. This his- 
torical fact is here referred back to the patriarchal 
theocratic sanction. In this Jacob authenticates the 
distinction ae no less than of — a 
arrangement is of importance as expressing the fact 
that the tribe of his favorite son should be neither 
that of the priesthood (Levi), nor the central tribe 
of the Messiah (Judah). Only through divine illumi- 
nation, and a divine self-renouncement of his own 
wisdom, could he have come to such a decision. It 
was, however, in accordance with his deep love of 
Joseph, that he richly indemnified him in ways corre- 
spoeene at the same time, to the dispositions of the 
sons and to the divine determination ; and that, in 
this preliminary ey he prepared him for the dis- 
tinguishing blessing of Judah. If we regard the right 
of the firstborn in a three-fold way: as priesthood, 
princehood, and double inheritance (1 Chron. y. 2), 
then Jacob gives to Joseph, by way of devise, the 
third part, at cr mage & the double inheritance, 
Thus this chapter forms the natural introduction to 
the blessing of Jacob in ch. xlix. Neither of them 
can be rightly understood without the other. 

2. Contents: 1) The distinguishing blessing of 
Joseph, especially the adoption of his sons, Manas- 
eeh and Ephraim, vers. 1-7; 2) the blessing of 
Ephraim and vers, 8-16; 8) the prece- 
dence of Ephraim, vers, 17-19; 4) The preference 
of Joseph, vers. 20-22, 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


- 2 adoption of Joseph's sons, Manasseh and 

im (vera. 1-7). Devitzscn: “We must call 

it an act of adoption, although, in the sense of the 
civil law, adoption, strictly, is unknown to Jewish 
antiquity; it is an adoption which may be compared 
to the adoptio plena of the Justinian code (adoption 
on the side of the ascendants, or kinsmen reckoned 
upwards).” The theocratic adoption, however, has, 
before all things, a religious ethical character, though 
including, at the same time, a legal importance.— 


After these things.—Jacob’s history is now spir. 
itually closed ; he lives only for his sons, as testator 
and prophet.—And he took with him.—The sons 
of Joseph must now have been about twenty years 
old. They were already born when Jacob came to 
Egypt, and he lived there seventeen years —And 
Israel strengthened himself.—Ds.irzscn: “It 
is Jacob that lies down in sickness; it is Israel that 
gathers up his strength (compare a si igni 
change of these names Sona Jacob recovers 
from his fainting ; it is Isra is for going straight 
to Exypt),” God Almighty appeared unto me. 
—Jacob makes mention first of that glorious revela- 
tion which had shed its light upon the whole of his 
troubled life. He makes prominent, however, the 
promise of a numerous posterity, as an introduction 
to the adoption.—They be mine.—They 
shall not be two branches, merely, of one tribe, but 
two fully-recognized tribes of Jacob and Israel, equal 
in this respect to the firstborn Reuben and Simeon. 
—§hall be thine.—The sons afterwards born shall 
belong to Joseph, not forming a third tribe, but in- 
cluded in Ephraim and Manasseh; for Joseph is 
i iia in a two-fold way through these. After 
provision, the names of the other sons of Jo- 
seph are not mentioned; it was necessary, however, 
that they should be contained in the genealogical 
registers, Numb. xxvi. 28-37; 1 Chron. vii. 14-19 
(Josh, xvi. 17).—As for me, when I came from 
Padan.—The 758’ here makes a contrast to Josepb. 
The calling to mind of Rachel here would seem, st 
first to be an emotional interruption of the 
train of thought. In presence of Joseph, the re 
membrance 0 ye fealing (Delite eee 
a sudden spasm 0 i i ut the very 
course of the thought would lead him to Rachel. She 
died by him on the way to Ephrath ("59 would mean, 
literally, for him; she died for him, since, while 
living, she shared with him, and for him, the toils 
of his pilgri life, and through this, perhaps, 
brought on her deadly travail. She died on the way 
to Ephratah, that is, Bethlehem, after she had only 
two sons. And so must he make this satisfaction to 
his heart’s longing for that one to whom he espe- 
cially gives the name of wife (see xliv. 27 , his first 
love, that there should be three full from 
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these two branches of Rachel. And thus, through 
their enlargement, is there a sacred memorial, not 
only of Joseph, but also of the loves and hopes of 
Rachel and Jacob. Knobel rightly remarks that the 
descendants of Joseph became very numerous, infe- 
tior only to those of Judah (Numb. i. 38, 35), and 
sven sal ages og according to another reckon- 
ing Numb. 84, 837); so that, as two tribes, they 
were to have two inheritances (Numb. i. 10), a fact 
which Ezekiel ulso keeps in view for the Messianic 
times xivii. 18; xlviii. 4); although (Deut. 
xxxiii. 13) they are put er as one house of Jo- 
seph. Knobel, however, will have it that it is the 
narrator here who must be supposed to make this 
explanation instead of allowing that the patriarch 
himself might have foreseen it.—Padan.—Put here 
for Padan-aram.—Bethlehem.—An addition of the 
narrator. 


2. The blessing of the sons, Ephratm and Manas- 
seh (vers, 8-16).— are these ?—‘ The old, 
dim-eyed patriarch interrupts himself. He now per- 
ceives, for the first time, that he is not alone with 
Joseph, and asks, Who are these here? Here again 
Knobel puts us in mind, in his presumptive way, 
that the narrative follows the old view, that the ut- 
tered blessings of godly men have power and effica- 
cy ” (a view which has not wholly died out), and re- 
marks that these young persons ought to have been 
well known to Jacob. In the Elohistic time-reckon- 
ing, therefore, the question was an improbable one 
(he would say). Then, too, ought the old, and al- 
most blind Isaac to have been able to distinguish his 
two sons, Jacob and Esau!—And he brought 
them near.—The emotion of the grandfather grows 
stronger as he calla to mind, how God had given him 
joy beyond his prayers and anticipations. He had 
not even expected to see Joseph again, and now he 
beholds not only him, but his two children.— And 
Joseph brought them out.—Jacob, in his embrace, 
had drawn them between the knees, and to his 
bosom; for we must think of him as sitting. This 
would suggest the idea of boys, or of children in the 
arms, a g which Knobel has not overlooked ; 
and yet it is self-evident that even as grown-up chil- 
dren, they might stand between the knees of Jacob. 
The blessing was a religious act, and in receiving it, 
they must take another and more solemn attitude. 
Therefore does Joseph draw them back, and kneels 
down himself,-to prepare the sons, and himself with 
them, for the patriarchal blessing. Hereupon he 
brings them in the right positions before Jacob. If 
Jacob would lay his night hand upon Manasseh, Jo- 
seph must present him with his left, and, with like 
care, must Ephraim be placed before the left hand 
of Jacob. Among the Hebrews the right hand was 
the place of ncecodonies (1 Kinga ii. 19). But Jacob 
crosses his expectation.—Guiding his hands wit- 
tingly.—Delitzsch and Knobel are in favor of the 
LXX interpretation, with which agrees the Vulgate 
and the Syriac, he changed, crossed bis hands; 
Keil disputes it. The expression denotes a con- 
scious and well-understood act. This is the first 
mention, in the Scriptures, of the imposition of the 
hands in blessing (Numb. xxvii. 18, 23)—And he 
blessed Joseph.—In his blessing of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, ‘‘ who are also comprehended as Joseph in 
the blessing of Jacob (ch. xlix.) and Moses.” Kno- 
bel.—God before whom.—The °"3b5 here is not 
to be disregarded (see ver. 16). It is the God who 
reveals himself to the fathers through His Presence 
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the angel of His Presence, 19:9 74%5%, Isa, Ixiii 
9).—Who fed me.—Led me, guided me, as my 

epherd, Ps. xxiii—The angel.—Compare Isa. 
lxiii, 9. The word 4X>2m has no Wau conversive. 
Delitzsch explains this as showing “that the sepa- 
rate self-existence of the God-sent angel mentioned 
Numb. xx. 16, is inconsistent with the idea of his 
being a medium and mediator of the divine self: 
witnessing.” This is evidently a mingling of the di- 
vine and the creaturely which the Old Testament 
does not recognize. A creaturely angel cannot stand 
in connection with God as a fountain of blessing (but 
see Kaiti, p. 281). It is inconsistent when Delitzsch 
would here, too, regard the as represented by 
this angel. It is worthy of notice, that along with 
this threefold naming of God (which would seem to 
sound like an anticipation of the trinity; see Kriz, 
p. 281), there is, at the same time, clearly presented 
the conception of God’s presence, of his care as a 
shepherd, and of his faithfulness as Redeemer—all, 
too, in connection with the laying on of hands. We 
have, therefore, in this passage, a point in which the 
revelation makes a significant advance.—F'rom all 
evil.—Jacob could of many seasons of sore 
pressure, in which the prospect of deliverance had 
almost vanished. They are connected with the 
names Esau, Laban, Shechem, Joseph, and the fam- 
ine. The most | sigh tg calamity was the ban of 
unrevealed guilt, that, for so many years, lay as a 
pielar upon his house, a which obama Pi 
carry him away into a death-night of anguish; for 
here, along with evil there is also wickedness, and so 
the first ground laid for that last prayer “Our Father 
(deliver us from evil)."—Bless the lads.—‘ There 
is expressed here, in the singular, the threefold de- 
notation of God in the unity of the divine being.” 
Keil. And so also in the unity of the divine gov- 
ernment.—And let my name be named on them. 
—The blessing divides itself into a spiritual and an 
earthly aspect. Here, the first rightly precedes ; 
for the words are not at all nota adoptionis (Calvin), 
in which case not only would the name of the fathers 
be unsuitable, but the extinction of Joseph’s name 
would be altogether out of place ; much rather are 
they to be acknowledged as genuine children of the 
patriarchs, and so prove themselves to be, notwith- 
standing their mother was the daughter of an Egyptian 
priest. The remembrances and the promises of salva- 
tion are to be sustained by them and through them. 
The name of the fathers is the expression of the life of 
the fathers, and the thus hgrigiency’ named denotes the 
realization of that which is verified in these names, 
that ia, the faith of the fathers, as well as the recog- 
nition, which, by virtue of them, becomes their por- 
tion. To the predominant spiritual blessing there is 
added the predominant earthly, or, rather, the hu- 
man, with like force—And let them grow into 
a multitude.—The verb 735 is from 33 with rela- 
tion to the extraordinary increase of the fishes. And 
truly shall they so multiply themselves in the 
mi that is, in the very core of the land. 

8. The of Ephraim (vers. 17-19).— 
When Joseph saw.—Joseph looks to the natural 
right of the first-born. He supposes that his father 
has made a mistake, and this, all the more, from the 
pains he had taken in the proper presentation of the 
sons.—I know it, my son, I know it.—Joseph, 
with his merely natural judgment, stands here in 
contrast with the clear-seeing and divinely imparted 
wisdom of the prophet, who knows right well that. 
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by his crossed hands, he is giving the precedence of 
the birthright to the younger son. From his inter 
position he takes occasion to announce to the father 
the future relations of the two. True it is that a 
rich blessing is bestowed upon Manasseh, but Ephraim 
shall be the greater.— This blessing begins to 
fulfil itself from the days of the Judges onwards; as 
the tribe of Ephraim in power and compass 80 in- 
creased that it became the head of the northern ten 
tribes, and its name became of like significance with 
that of Isracl; although, in the time of Moses, 
Manassch still outnumbered Ephraim by twenty 
thousand (Nu:nb, xxvi. 34 and 87).” Keil. 

4. The preference of Jt (vers. 20-22).— 
In thee shall Israel bless.—This rich expression 
of benediction shall, in its fulfilment, become pro- 
verbial in Isracl—And he set Ephraim béfore 
Manasseh.—These words close the preceding nar- 
rative, but they belong here, as denoting that 
Ephraim is preferred only in the sense that Manas- 
seh, tov, was to be a great people. It was, moreover, 
u single tribe that again branched into two great dis- 
tricts, having separate inheritances on each side of 
Jordan.—And God shall bring BAe again.— 
This was, for Joseph and his children, a great 
promise and dispensation: Notwithstanding their 
Egyptian relations they are not to complete their 
history in Egypt.—Mforeover, I have given unto 
thee one portion.—Josh. xvii. 44. e may well 
suppose that Ct is a play of words upon Shechem, 
which lay in the district of Joseph (Josh. xxi. 11), 
and where, at a later day, the bones of Joseph him- 
self were interred in the fieid purchased by Jacob 
(ch. xxxiii. 19). This is to be inferred from the 

at importance that Shechem attained in the later 

istory of Israel; but not at all, as Von Bohlen and 
others suppose, that there is reference here to an 
actual occupation of Shechem, on the ground that 
Jacob had afterwards appropriated to himself the 
act of his sons, The perfect, "AMP?, is used in a 
prophetic sense. Krein: “The words cannot be re- 
ferred to the purchase at Shechem (ch. xxxiii. 19), 
for a forcible taking by sword and bow cannot be 
called a purchase; * much less can they relate to the 
wicked robbery perpetrated by Jacob’s sons (ch. 
xxxiv. 25); for Jacob could not possibly take to 
himself, as his own act, this evil deed for which he 
lays a curse upon Simeon and Levi (ch. xlix. 6)—~to 
say nothing of the fact that the robbery had, for its 
consequence, not the occupation of this city, but 
the withdrawal of Jacob from the country. More- 
over, the conquest of that district would have been 
in entire contrariety to the character of the patri- 
archal history, which consists in renunciation of 
self-willed human works, and in resigned believing 
bope in the God of the promise (Delitzsch).” Nev- 
ertheless, this connection of Jacob’s prediction with 
the time then present, is not without significance. 
There appears here, in an isolated form, the first 
indication that the Israelites, in their return out of 
Egypt (when the iniquity of the Amorites shall have 
become full, ch. xv. 16), should acquire lands by 
conquest with sword and bow. This foresight of Ja- 
cob, however, may have had its suggestive origin in 


* (It is, however, so called in the language of the English 
common law. According to Littleton and Blackstone, pur- 
chase (to which the Hebrew M3 and M2) well cor- 
respond) iv any mode of gelting, or acquiring, lands, or other 
pro ,exce; t by descent. Such dio is the wide sense 
of the Grcek cracis, xtThwa.—T. L. 


the thought, how two of his sons, in a religious yet 
unboly zeal, had once conquered the entire city of 
Shechem. In the al fanaticism of such “ sons 
of thunder,” the prophetic eye discerns the seed of 
a future purer heroism. Thus ed, the private 
uisitions of the patriarchs in Hebron, and espe- 

ially in Shechem, are a kind of symbolical occupa- 
tion of tho land, in which the promise of God is 
typically realized. Beyond all, in this respect, is 
the designation of Canaan as the home of Israel, 
and the strengthening of its home-feeling, as that 
by which, at a later day, the march of Israel, after 
the migration from Egypt, is directed. And so, too, 
the prediction of Jacob becomes the first established 
point for the future partition of Canaan, causing 
that Joseph's children, especially the Ephrainites, 
would, at all events, be pot by a well-understood 
indication, to the land of Shechem. On this account, 
too, might it have been said, in later times (John iv. 
5), that Jacob had given his field at Shechem to his 
son Joseph. That pointing, however, must have 
exerted an influence in the whole partition of the 
land of Canaan among the twelve tribe; —The 
Amorite.—A poetical name for Canaanites generally. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the decline of life, the believer looks cheer 
fully back upon his entire experiences of the grace 
of God, that he may thereby quicken his hopes and 
prospects for the future, and for eternity. 

2. The adoption had for its aim not only to in- 
sk lr into the people of Israel the sons of Jo- 
seph who had been born in tian relations—not 
only to honor and glorify Rachel in her children— 
not only to assign to Joseph the double inheritance 
as the third part of the birthright—but also to keep 
full the tribes to the number twelve. By the adop- 
tion of Ephraim and Manasseh, there is also, already, 
introduced the spiritual distribution of the tribe of 
Levi among all the tribes; although this turn of 
things can only indicate such a dispersion (ch. xlix. 
The historical com tion between the line of 
and that of Rachel, is indicated in this blessing, as 
in later times there appears the contrast between 
Ephraim and Judah. The Messiah, indeed, is to 
come from the tribe of Judah; but the first elements 
of his Church, to say the least, came out of Galilee, 
the district of the ten tribes, and Paul was from the 
tribe of Benjamin. 

3. The crosswise position of Jacob’s bands has 
been interpreted allegorically of the cross of Christ. 
On this account has the occasional appearing of the 
cross figure been regarded as momentous; and yet, 
without reason, unless there is kept in view the 
general idea, namely, that one direction, or deter 
mination, has been thwarted by an opposing one; as 
here the natural expectation of Joseph in respect to 
Manasseh. In the symbolical sense, the form of the 
blessing here carries with it no theocratic destiny of 
sorrow. 

4. Here first appears the imposition of hands iv 
its great significance for the kingdom of God. The 
evident effect, outwardly, is that Jacob makes a dif- 
ference in the value of the blessing for both sons. 
It is, in the first feature, a symbolic of the blessiag, 
through the symbol of the hand, especially the right. 
Then there isa theocratic inauguration and investitare. 
The grandchildren of Jacob are raised to the condi- 
tion of sons. Thus, afterwards, does the imposition 
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of hands denote a legal consecration, Numb. xxvil. 
18-23; Deut. xxxiv. 9. The impartation thereby 
of an actual power of blessing, appears already in 
the Old Testament, in its typical beginni ; but in 
the New Testament it comes forth in its full signifi- 
cance, Matt. xix. 13; Acts vi. 6. The idea in com- 
mon of the different applications of the imposition 
of hands, is the transfer, or traduction, of the com- 
munity of life through the hand. Through this, 
the animal offerings became symbolical resignations 
of human life, and so, inversely, the sick were re- 
stored to health. See the article “Imposition of 
Hands,” Hrrzoa’s Real-Encyclopedia ; also Kei, 
p. 281. On the significance of the hand see also 
the citations from Passavant by Schréder. 

5. On the great place of Ephraim in the life and 
history of Israel, compare the History of the Old 
Testament. 

6. The blessing of Joseph's sons is throughout 
denoted as a blessing of Joseph himself in his sons. 
We cannot say that this was because Joseph had be- 
come an Egyptian. Such service had no more taken 
away his theocratic investiture, than the foreign po- 
sition of Nehemiah and Daniel had done in their 
casea. Even Joseph’s bones still belonged to Israel. 

7. It is incorrect to regard the effect of Jacob’s 
benediction as a representation merely of Hebrew 
antiquity; and so is it also when we regard the pro- 
phetic significance and power of the benediction 
alone, as a positive addition to the authority of the 
divine promise. The divine promise reveals itself 
even in the human life germs. Ephraim’s future lay 
in the core of Ephraim’s life, as laid there by God. 

8. The elevated glow of Jacob’s spirit, as it 
lights up on the hearth of his dead natural life, his 
eagle-like clairvoyance with his darkened eye-sight, 
reminds us of the similar example in the blessing of 
Isaac. The fact of ao state of being raised high 
above the conditions of old age, meets us here in 
even a still stronger degree. The possibility and in- 
ner truth of such a contrast, wherein the future life 
already seems to present itself, is confirmed by man- 
ifold facts in the life of old men when pious and 
spiritually quickened. 

9. In the threefold designation of God in the 
blessing of Jacob, Keil, without reason, finds an an- 
ticipation of the trinity (p. 281). But, in fact, this 
is the first place in which the previous duality of 
Jehovah and his angel begins to assume something 
of a trinitarian form. That, however, which is to 
be regarded, in its general aspect, is the unfolding 
of the revelation consciousness in the blessings be- 
fore us, especially the appearance of that conception 
of deliverance from all evil. 

10. The prophetic bestowment of territory on 
Joseph, at the close of the blessing, is the first indi- 
cation that Israel shall conquer Canaan by the sword 
and the bow. The allusion to Shechem can only be 
regarded as the crystallization-point for the whole 
Israelitish acquisition. If Shechem is to be a por 
tion for Ephraim, Judah must be transferred to the 
south, and find its point of holding (its habendum et 
tenendum) in the grave of Abraham. These deter- 
minations have others for their necessary conse- 
quences. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The benedictions of Jacob.—Jacob almost blind, 
yet with an eagle glance in the light of God.—Jo- 


seph left out in the numbering of the brethren, yd 
obtains his blessing before them.—Joseph’s double 
inheritance.—The settlement of the birthright in 
Israel: 1. In correspondence with the facts, or the 
diverse gifts of God; 2. as a prevention of envy on 
the one side, or of pride on the other; 3. an indicsz- 
tion of the divine source of the true, or spiritual, 
birthright; 4. a preparation for the universal priest- 
hood of the people of God.—The blessing of Jacob 
as given to Ephraim and Manasseh: 1. The names; 
2. the fulness; 3. the certainty. 

1. The adoption of Joseph’s sons (vers. 1-7). 
Srarke: Here, for the first time, eae lewd 
to Manasseh.—Herewith, therefore, is the first priv- 
ilege of the birthright, namely, the double inherit 
ance, taken from Reuben and given to the two sons 
of Joseph, in the same manner as the princehood, 
and the magisterial power, is given to the tribe of 
Judah, and the priesthood to Levi—The duty of 
visiting the sick, of ordering one’s own household, 
of remembering kindred and friends when dead.— 
Catwer Ha A: Observe how the names of Is- 
rael and Jacob arec ed.— When the spirit is ele- 
vated and strong, the sick body gets a new power 
of life, especially for the transaction of high and 
holy duties.—Ver. 3. Canaan; ever Canaan. Egypt 
was Only his transition-point, ¢nd so it must be for 
Joseph.—Scuriper: They who are blessed of God 
can bless in turn. 


2. The blessing of the sons, Ephraim and Manas- 
seh (vers. 8-16). Starke: The laying on of hands 
in the various applications. Among others, in the 
condemnation of a malefactor (Lev. xxiv. 14; Hist. 
Susanna, ver. 84.) [As far as concerns this kind of 
hand-imposition, it expresses merely that the wit- 
nesses feel themselves stained with the guilt of the 
accused, and this guilt, with its stain, they would lay 
upon his head (see Lev. v. 1). A still deeper com- 
prehension of this act of laying on the hands, makes 
itan acknowledgment of human community in the 
guilt, and a symbolical carrying over of a penitent 
guilt-consciousness to the guilty, aS that which can 
alone impart to punishment a reconciling character. 
On the meaning of Goel (5x'i3), see the Dictionaries. ] 
—Christians are called that they may inherit the 
blessing.—CaLwer Handbuch: Though born in a 
foreign land, they are engrafted into the patriarchal 
stem.—ScuropeR: Ha-Elohim, who fed me, or was 
my shepherd; a form of speech dear to all the pa- 
triarchs, and, in the deepest sense, to Jacob on ac- 
count of his shepherd life with Laban (Ps. cxix. 
176).—Herimu : He ts my redeemer (or, who redeemed 
me), my goel. It is the word that Job uses (Job. 
xix. 25), when he says, ‘“‘I know that my redeemer 
liveth.’ 

8. The precedence of Ephraim (vers. 17-19). 
Starke: How God sometimes prefers the younger to 
the elder, we may see in the case of Shem who was 
preferred to Japheth, in the case of Isaac who was 
preferred to Ishmael, of Jacob who was preferred to 
Esau, of Judah and Joseph who were preferred to 
Reuben, of Moses who was preferred to Aaron, and 
finally, of David, who was preferred to all his breth- 
ten. God set thee: a form of speech to this day in 
use among the Jews. As they greet with it men and 
their young companions, so it is also said to wives 
and young women: God make thee as Sarah and 
Rebecca.—CramkR: Human wisdom cannot, in di- 
vine things, accommodate itself to the foreknowledge, 
the election, and the calling of God; but must ever 
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tingle with them its own works, character, and 
merit.—Ver. 10. Cramzn: When God speaks, the 
deed must follow.—Scuréprer: He fancies that the 
dimness of his father’s eyes may deceive him, even 
as he once deceived his father Isaac. 

4, The preference of Joseph (vers. 20-22). God 
distributes his gifts as he wills; in so doing he 
wrongs no man.—Ver. 22. Citation of various inter- 
pretations (some hold that sword and bow mean 
merely the impressions on the coin with which he 
bought the field at Shechem. Rashi explains the 
bow as meaning prayer. There is also an interpre- 
tation of it as prophetic).—My God, le me set my 
house in order in due season, Ps. xc. 12.—Scuréper: 
Which I took out of the hand of the Amorite. With 
prophetic boldness, he uses the past for the future. 
The prophetic impulse, as it appears in this language, 
prepares us for that which immediately follows. 


[INTERPRETATION OF THE WorRDS Gort, MaLax 
Hacaort, Repexrmer, ANGEL Repermer. Gen. 
xiLvil1, 16.—In the Homiletical and Practical, just 
above, the reader is referred to the Dictionaries for 
the meaning of these words. Their great impor- 
tance, both in the patriarchal and the Christian the- 
ology, makes proper a more extended examination 
of them. The primary sense of the root 5x5 is that 
of staining, or being stained, with blood. Then it 
is applied, metaphorically, to the one who suffers a 
brother’s or kinsman’s blood to go unavenged, on 
the ground that he himself is stained with it,—pol- 
luted by it, as the idea is afterwards applied to the 
land, or civil community, that takes the place of the 
individual Blutrdcher in the ancient law. Then it is 
given to him officially, and he is called from it 5x3n, 
or the one who removes the stain by taking ven- 

ce. Hence it becomes a name for the next of 

in himself, and, later still, it is applied to him as 
one who redeems the lost inheritance,—being a 
transfer, as we may say, from the criminal to the 
civil side of jurisprudence. See Lev. xxv. 25; Ruth 
iv. 4,6: iii. 12; Numb. v. 8. This civil sense could 
not have been the primary, as it could only come in 
after the establishment of property and civil institu- 
tions. Gesenius, in making it first, is illogical as 
well as unphilological. His referring it to the later 
Hebrew, Hebraismo tort, has no force. The 
word is found, in this sense of polluted, in Isaiah, 
aod in the Lamentations of J There havi 
been a few occasions for such use in Malachi an 
Nehemiah, decides nothing as to the earlier serses 
of the word. The land-redeeming idea, at all events, 
must be secondary. It is not difficult to explain, 
too, how the primary sense might come out in the 
vivid language of the prophets, whilst the secondary 
meets us oftener in the less impassioned historical 
portions of Scripture. Both transitions are clear. 
The next of kin who itn aa) and the next of kin 
who redeems (buys back) the lost inheritance, is the 
sume person. It is redemption in both legal aspects, 
the criminal and the civil, as said before. And so 
the shadow of the word, and of the idea, is pre- 
served in the legal nomenclature of later times. 
Thus in the Greek judicial proceedings, whether in a 
criminal or a civil action, the plaintiff was called 
3idxeov, the pursuer, the defendant pet-yey, the fleeer. 
We find it still in our most modern law language. 
The words prosecutor and pursuer (the latter used 
in the Scotch law) are remnants of the old idea, 
though redeemer has no counterpart. 


GENESIS, OR THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES. 


The term Goel ifs pkgs to God, or to an angel 
representing God, and this makes the derivation from 
blood-staining, as above given, seem harsh and un- 
suitable. It has led Olshausen, and others, to reject 
it when given in the interpretation of Job xix. 25, 
where Job says "7 "58h, “I know that my Goel, 
my redeemer, liveth.” It is an appeal there to some 
one as an avenger of his cause, of his blood, we may 
gay, a8 against a cruel adversary. Comp. Job xvi. 
18, “O earth, cover not thou my blood,” and the 
appeal, in the next verse, to ‘‘ the witness on high” 
(S°gINwa AP, the same etymologically with the 


Arabic sols , the aftesting, or prosecuting angel 


on the day of judgment, Koran xi 21) Whom 
could Job have had in mind but that great one who 
was believed on from the earliest times, and who 
was to deliver man from the power of evil. He was 
the antagonist of the d»3pwroxrdyos, or ‘‘man-clayer 
from the beginning ” (John viii. 44), who plays such 
an pagal gy in the introduction to this ancient 
poem, or Jobeid, as we may call it. It is this Deliv- 
erer that meets us, in some form, in all the old 
mythologies. He is the great combatant by whom 
is w: the udyn dddvaros, the “ immortal strife” 
between the powers of and evil,—‘ war in 
Heaven, Michael and his angels fighting with Satan 
and his angels.” He was to be of kin to us. The 
theanthropic idea can be traced in most of the old 
religions, and especially was it an Oriental dogma. 
All this points to that ancient hope that was born 
of the protevangel, Gen. fii. 15, whatever form it 
may have taken according to the varied eulture or 
cultus of mankiud,—whether that of warrior, lecis- 
lator, benefactor, or of the more spiritual Messiah as 
depicted in the Hebrew Scriptures. This Deliverer 
of humanity was to be 03% j2, Son of Man, and, 
at the same time, one of the bené Elohim, Sons of 
God, or chief, or firstborn, among them. The patri- 
archs knew him as 5¥im N>BM, the avenging or 
“‘ redeeming ” The first, or sescuing aspect, 
however, is earliest and most predominant. The 
other, or the redeeming idea, in the more forensic 
sense, came in later. In modern times it has become 
almost exclusive. In the patristic theology, how- 
ever, the avenging, or rather, rescuing aspect of the 
Redeemer’s work, had a conspicuous place. He ap- 
pears more as a militant hero who fights a great bat- 
tle for us, who delivers us from a powerful foe, when 
we “‘had become the prey of the mighty.” Re 
demption consisted in something done for us, not 
forensically merely, but in actual contest, in some 
mysterious way, with the great Power of evil, who 
seemed to have a claim, or who asserted a claim, to 
our all ce, and whom the Redeemer overcomes 
before forensic work can have its accomplish- 
ment. 

From the two ideas have come two sets of 
ures, the forensic and the warlike, as we may 
them, both clearly presented in the Bible, but the 
former now chiefly regarded. Hence the ideas of 
debt, of satisfaction, of inheritance lost and recor- 
ered. These are most true and Scriptural, bat they 
should not have been allowed to cast the others into 
the shade. Much less should they have led any, as 
has been lately done, to speak of the patristic view, 
in which these figures of rescue are most prominent, 
as ‘‘the devil theory of the atonement.” The re- 
demption is explained by both: it is the ransoming 
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of the captive taken in war; it is the paying of the 
hankrupt’s heavy debt. We owed ten thousand tal- 
ents without ao farthing to pay; but we were, none 
the leas, prisoners to a “strong one” who had to be 
bound and despoiled of his clan who had shed 
our blood, and who was, therefore, to be pursued 
and slain. The forensic language undoubtedly 
abounds in the New Testament, but there is there, 


*as well as in the Old, much of the other imagery. 


Thus Col. i. 18, “Who hath rescued us from the 
power of darkness”—the strong Homeric word 
éppicaro, so often used of deliverance on the field 
of battle. Compare also Col. ii. 15, “* Having spoiled 
(stripped of their armor) principalities and powers,” 
—evil spirits (see Eph. vi. 12; John xii. 31), The 
Redeemer did a work in Hades. It is clearly inti- 
mated as a fact, 1 Peter iii. 19, though the nature 
of it is veiled from us. He made proclamation 
(dehpvte) in Sheol, not a didactic sermon, but an an- 
nouncement of deliverance. ‘‘ Thou wilt call,” says 
Job, “and I will answer” (Job. xiv. 15). The pa- 
triarchs waited there for the coming and the victory 
of the Sxim eda, the angel Redeemer. In 1 
John fii, 8 it is said that the Son of God came, ta 
Aton, that he might undind the works of the devil, 
that is, free his captives. In Rom. xi. 26, he is 
called ‘O PrOMENOZ; “ there shall come forth from 
Zion the Deliverer.” It is the LXX rendering of 
bia, Is. lix. 20, as in Is, xlviii, 20, and other places. 
The petition in the Lord’s prayer is pioa: quads awd 
Tov wovnpou, “rescue us from the evil one.” The 
rendering deliver would be well enough if the old 
sense of the word were kept, but probably to most 
minds it suggests rather the idea of prevention, of 
keeping safe from, than that of rescue from a mighty 
power by which we are carried captive; and thus 
the weaker sense given to ica: obscures the person- 
ality that there is in rot woynpod, the evil one. 

These ideas are as much grounded on the Scrip- 
ture as the others, and it will not do to treat them 
lightly, as ‘‘ specimens of patristic exegesis,” to use 


a phrase that has been mommey employed. John 
Bunyan ntay have known little tristic interpre- 
tations, but he was deeply read in the Scripture, and 
impressed with the significance of its fi This 
militant view of the eemer’s work is, therefore, 
the Coe conception of his emg book, the 
‘“* Holy War, or the Battle for the Town of Mansoul, 
between Immanuel and Satan.” Such a view, too, is 
necessary to give meaning to some of the Messianic 
titles in the Old Testament, besides that of the Goel 
or Redeemer. Especially is it suggested by the ET 
Gibbor (rina 5x) the hero God, or divine hero, of 
Is. ix. 5, who “‘ poured out his soul unto death, and 
divided the spoil with the strong,” Is. liii, 12. It 
may be said, too, that this militant idea is predomi- 
nant in Christian feeling and experience, although 
the forensic is more adapted to formal articles of 
faith. Hence, while we find the one prominent in 
creeds, aa it ought to be, the other especially appears 
in the hymns and liturgies of the church, both an- 
cient and modern. 

For striking examples of xh (Redeemer, in the 
sense of rescuer or avenger), see such passages as 
Is. xlix. 26, “ Thy Eeieaee the mighty one of 
Jacob ;” Is, xliii. 1, “Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee;” Exod. xv. 18, “thy people whom thou hast 
redeemed ;"” Exod. vi. 6, “ Redeemed you with a 
stretched-out arm;” Ps. xix. 15, “ My rock and my 
Redeemer ;” Pas. Ixxvili. 85, ‘the Most High their 
Redeemer;” Ps. Ixxvii. 16; Ps. ciii. 4, “who re- 
deemeth thy life from corruption ;” Ps. crix. 154, 
‘contend for me in my conflict and redeem me;”’ 
Jer. L 84, prm pdx, “their Redeemer is strong, 
Jehovah of Hosts is his name;” so Prov. xxiii. 11, 
“ come not nigh to the field of the orphans, for their 
Goel is strong.” Compare also Hosea xiii. 14, ‘I 
will ransom them from Sheol, D2x3% M320, from 
Death will I redeem them ; I will be thy destruction, 
O Sheol ;” Is. xxxv. 9, “the redeemed shall walk 
there; Job xix. 25; Is. xliv. 22; and many other 
similar passages.—T. L. ] 


TENTH SECTION. 


Jacob's blessing of his sons. Judah and his brethren. Jacob's last arrangements. His burial 


in Canaan. 


His death. 


en ‘eel 


Caarren XLIX. 1-88. 


1 And Jacob called unto his sons, and said, Gather yourselves together, that I may 
2 tell you that which shall befall you in the last days. Gather yourselves together, and 


3 ~hear, ye sons of Jacob; and hearken unto Israel your father. 


Reuben, thou art my 


first-born, my might, and the SeUNE of my strength, the excellency of dignity, and 


4 the excellency of power: Unstab 


e as water, thou shalt not excel ; because thou wentest 


5 up to thy father’s bed; then defiledst thou #¢: he went up to my couch. Simeon and 
6 Levi are brethren; instruments of cruelty are in their habitations. O, my soul, come 
not thou into their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united; for in 
7 their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they digged down a wall. Cursed 
be their anger, for s¢ was fierce; and their wrath, for it was cruel; I will divide them in 
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8 Jacob, and scatter them in Israel. Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise ; 
thy hand shall be on the neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall bow down 
9 before thee. Judah 2s a lion’s whelp; from the prey, my son, thou art gone up; he 
10 stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up? The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a Jawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
11 come; and unto him shell the gathering of the people de. Binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he washed his garments in wine, and his 
12 clothes in the blood of the grapes. His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white 
13 with milk. Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall be for an haven 
14 of ships; and his border shall be unto Zidon. Iesachar ts a strong ass, couching down 
15 between two burdens. And he saw that rest was good, and the land that tt was 
16 pleasant; and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto tribute. Dan 
17 shall judge his people, as one of the tribes of Israel. Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
an adder in the path, that biteth the horse heels, so that his mder shall fall backward. 
18,19 I have waited for thy salvation, OQ Lord! Gad, a troop shall overcome him; but 
20 he shall overcome at the last. Out of Asher bis bread shall be fat, and he shall 
21 yield royal dainties. Naphtali ¢s a hind let loose; he giveth goodly words. 
22 Joseph ts a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches run over 
23 the wall. The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him: 
24 But his bow abode in py and the arms of his hands were made strong by the 
hands of the mighty God of Jacob: (from thence ts the shepherd, the stone of Israel :) 
25 Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee; and by the Almighty, who shall 
bless thee with blessings of heaven above, blessings of the deep that lieth under, bless- 
26 ings of the breasts and of the womb: The blessings of thy father have prevailed above 
the blessings of my progenitors, unto the utmost bound of the everlasting hills: they 
shall be on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of the head of him that was separate 
27 from his brethren, Benjamin shall raven as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the 
28 prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil. All these are the twelve tribes of Israel: 
and this 2s t¢ that their father spake unto them, and blessed them ; every one according 
29 to his blessing he blessed them. And he charged them, and said unto them, I am to be 
gathered unto my people; bury me with my fathers in the cave that ts in the field of 
30 Ephron the Hittite; In the cave that #s in the field of Machpelah, which ts before 
Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought with the field of Ephron the 
31 Hittite for a possession of a burying-place. There they buried Abraham and Sarah his 
32 wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah. The 
purchase of the field and of the cave that ts therein was from the children of Heth. 
33 And when Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his feet 
into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people. 


[There is quite a number of rare Hebrew words and phrases in this XLIXth chapter; but as it is difficult to separate 
the philological and textual consideration of them from the more general interpretation, the reader is referred to the 
places in the Exegetical and Critical where they will be found discussed, and to marginal notes subjoined.—T. L.] 


tribes. Thenceforth, in respect to its tenor, is the 

Messianic germ more distinctly unfolded than in the 
In this most important and most solemn closing | promises hitherto ; whilst the poetic form, which is 

prophecy of Genesis, there come into consideration : | so peculiar a feature of the Messianic icti 

1. The prophetic development generally; 2. the | attains in them to the full measure of ita bloom 

character of its contents; 8. its poetical form; 4. | We shall mistake the meaning of this blessing, un- 

its origin; 5. the analogies; 6. the literature; 7. | less we estimate it according to the theocratic 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


the points of particular interest. 

1. The prophetic development. The blessing of 
Jacob forms the close, the last full bloom of the 
patriarchal prophecy, or of the theocratic promise of 
the patriarchal time. The seed of the protevangel 
passes, in its unfolding, through the blessing of 
Noah, through the promises given to Abraham (es- 
pecially the closing one of ch. xxii.), and, finally, 
through the blessing of Isaac, and the promises made 
to Jacob, to become, at last, the prophetic form of 
life, as it is manifested in the future of the twelve 


of its development, or, if we do not bear in mind 
that it stands midway between the blessing of Isaac 
and the Mosaic promises, 

In respect to the fundamental ideas contained in 
these benedictions, it may be said that the blessing 
of Judah forms evidently its central point, to which 
that of Joseph makes a corresponding contrast. 
The spirit of Israel finds its corresponding expression 
in the one, the heart of Jacob in the other. The 
others group themselves around these, not as isolated 


atoms, but in significant relationa, The declarations 


~ yides 
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made in respect to Reuben, Simeon, Levi, link them- 
selves together, and have a direct view to the dis- 
tinction of Judah. In those of Zebulun and Issachar, 
who, as sons of Leah, are placed before the sons of 
the handmaids, there is a reversal of the natural 
order of succession, since Zebulun, the younger, pre- 
cedes. There seems to have been a motive here 
similar to that which led to the preference of Ephraim 
to Manasseh. Zebulun’s preference seems to consist 
in this, that he has place between two seas, extend- 
ing from the Galilean sea to the Mediterranean, an 
indication of a richer worldly position. Dan closes 
the group which, like a constellation of seven stars, 
forms itself around Judah. Then follows the ejac- 
ulation (ver. 18), in which there seems to be again a 
sound of Judah’s destiny. In the nataral order, 
Naphtali would have come next; but the blessi 
fualudes both the two sons of Leah’s handmaid, 
and Asher, between the sons of Rachel’s handmaid, 
Dan and Napthali. It is not easy to see the reason 
of this, unless it was somehow to reinforce the line 
of Rachel through Naphtali; or we may suppose 
that the position of the three named before Joseph 
led to Joseph and Be Gad is like Joseph an 
invincible hero in defensive war. Asher makes the 
prelude to the rich blessing of Joseph in natural 
things. Naphtali ranks with amin in impetuous- 
ness and decision of character. It is strictly in accord- 
ance with the spirit of prophecy, thas the picture here 
iven of the future of Israel’s tribes should have ita 
igh and shade, ita broad features, and ita mere points 
0 gleaming, and that it should be just as indeterminate 
in its chronology. In respect to the nature of its con- 
tenta, Knobel maintains that this portion of Scripture 
is incorrectly called the blessing of Jacob. The bless- 
ing of Moses, Deut. xxxiii., is rightly so designated, 
because it contains only good for the tribes; whilst 
this, on the contrary, has much that is to their dis- 
advantage. “Judah and Joseph, as the most im- 
portant, are treated in the most favorable manner ; 
Naphtali, also, is spoken of favorably in respect to 
deeds of heroism, and poetic art, as Asher for his 
productive territory. To a tolerable degree the same 
may be said of Gad, who, indeed, is overcome, but 
overcomes at last; whilst it is not saying much for 
Zebulun that he shall dwell by the seas. What is 
declared of Issachar, that he yields himself to labor 
like an ass, or con Dan, that like a serpent 
he lurks in the path, or of Benjamin, that he shall 
be like a ravening wolf, contains, at least, a mingling 
of disapprobation,” etc. This shows but a poor 
comprehension of the prophetic forms of speech. 
If, in a good sense, Judah is a lion rampant, why, 
in the same sense, may not Benjamin be a wolf, es- 
pecially a victorious one, that “in the ev di- 
e spoil?” And why should not Dan, who is 
judge in Israel, be compared with the serpent in 
view of his strategical cunning? Along with Naph- 
tali, the swift-footed deer may also be named, in no 
unfavorable way, the strong-boned ass Issachar, who, 
in his comfortable love of peace, devotes himself to 
nt service, and to the transport of burdens be- 
tween the Galilean sea and the southern regions. 
Next to these animal figures, whose characteristics 
are to be regarded according to the oriental usage, 
and not moralized upon in our occidental way, comes 
the figure of the plant: Joseph the fruitful vine, sup- 
plemented by the human figure: Joseph, the archer, 
or mark for the archer’s arrows. Less developed is 
the figure of Asher, the royal purveyor, or of Zebulun 
the shipper, or that of Reuben drawn from the insta- 


bility of water. Is it an evil doom pronounced upon 
Reuben, pointing, as it does, to his sin, that he should 
be deposed from the birthright? Rather, according 
to the Scripture, is it a misfortune when a man em- 
braces a calling to which he is unequal, as, for ex- 
ample, Saul and Judas, The prince of the twelve 
tribes must be something more than an unstable va- 
por. It was, however, by this determination that 
Reuben was ed from his own destruction. He 
remains the first below the first-born, and, from this 
state of forbearance and protection he may still de- 
velop the more moderate blessing pronounced 
Deut. xxxiii. 6. Simeon and Levi have not, like 
Reuben, so repented of their old guilt, that it may 
not be again charged upon them, with a malediction, 
of the deed that may yet become a blessing, if it is 
the occasion of chastising, warning and purifying 
them. How their dispersion in Israel, which is im- 
posed upon them as a penalty, may be transformed 
into a distinction, is shown in the position of Levi, 
and in the blessing later pronounced upon him, 
Deut. xxxiii. 8. Through this dispersion, Simeon, 
indeed, disappears as a tribe, but he becomes inoor- 
porated with Judah, the best of the twelve (Judg. i. 
8). Benjamin, ‘the ravening wolf,” becomes, in 
the bsg TA Moses, a protector of the beloved of 
Jehovah. ulun is praised for his maritime posi- 
tion ; Iseachar, the broad-limbed peasant, rejoices in 
his tents. Gad, the fighter in Genesis, becomes, in 
the bleesing of Moses, a lion like Judah; and so Dan 
is a young lion, ready to spring, a8 before he was 
com in a similar manner, to a darting serpent. 
Naphtali is still deacribed as full of grace, though in 
more expressive language. Asher, who, in Genesis, 
is full of bread, is chee in the Mosaic blessing, 
to the “abounding in oil.” We need not wonder 
therefore, that Joseph, ee is ever praised, is com 
pared, in the blessing of M to the ox and the 
buffalo. In the later benediction, the bl of 
Judah becomes more mysterious, more individual, 
more spirituous, whilst yet there is a falling back of 
the rich development in Genesis. This 
designation, therefore: the blessing of Jacob, is well 
grounded, besides being expressly confirmed in ver. 
28. In regard to the relations, or the perspective 
of this prophecy, it is incorrect to say, as Baumgar- 
ten and Kurtz do, that the seer here looks at the 
time of the Ju as giving the fulness of his pic- 
ture. Thus to limit the prophecy in the olden time, 
is to divest it of its character as true prediction, and 
make it a mere presaging. Each prophecy, indeed, 
has its own provisional points of aim and rest, be- 
longing to the time in whose forms and colors it 
clothes itself, yet still, in its last aim, ever points to 
the perfection of the kingdom of God. This, more- 
over, is here expressed in the very letter, ‘‘ M°™MN3 
p nM, literally, a¢ the end of the days, that is, in 
the last time, és’ écxdrwy tay jpuepow (LXX)—not 
the future in general, but the closing future, in fact, 
the Messianic time of the completion,” etc. (KEI 
p. 284). True it is, that the period from the time o 
the Ju to that of David appears as the deter- 
minate foreground view of the seer, but this is, itself, 
a symbolic configuration, in which he looks through, 
and beholds the whole Messianic future, even to ita 
close, though not in its perfectly developed features. 
Just so does the protevangel point already to the 
end, but only in its most gen outlines as the sal- 
vation of the future. 

2. The blessing, in the character of tts contents. 
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In each prophecy we must distinguish three capital 
points: 1) Ite basis in the present, or its point of 
departure; 2) its nearest form of the future; 8) the 
symbolical geen of the same for the wider 
fulfilling of the redemption history. And so here 
Israel is at the standpoint of promise as hitherto un- 
folded ; in the prophetic clearness of its illumination, 
he sves the characters of his sons, and the real pro- 
phetic as it lies in their individuality. What is more 
clear than that Judah already reveals the lion nature, 
Joseph that of the fruitful tree, or that Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi do already show clear points of 
distinction in their lives. But in the character of the 
sons he sees, too, the first unfolding of the tribes in 

even as it reveals itself from the time of the 
Ju to that of David. Then Reuben is no more 
the 


yet still well provided for in a way 
ing to his impatient natere. The disper 
sion of Simeon and Levi hes already The 
_ tribe of Judah advances more and more towards the 
royal dignity. Zebulun has bis position, 90 faverable 
for worldly intercourse, between the Galilean and 
the Mediterranean seas. Issachar has drawn his lot 
in the rich regions of the plain of Jesreel, etc. 
But now one would go entirely out of the prephetic 
sphere, if he should mistake the theocratic redemp- 
tion idea, as it shines through these outlines and 
oolora, or their symbolical character. This charac- 
ter comes clearest into view in Judah. 
8. The ic form. With the sacred appear 
anee of the people of God, the people of the new 
world, comes the speech of the new world: that is 


rhythmical song, the beautiful parallelism, re exu- 
of figures, the play upon names (vera. 8 

18, 16, 19, 20, 22; a to Knobel alao 15 and 
21), the play upon words (vers. 8, 19),the peculiar 
forms of expression, the elevation of spirit, 
beart feelings; and all these form a poetry 
as 


4. The last remark takes us to the subject of 
origin. The reckless inclination of owr times to 


disconnect the choicest ions of genius from 
the names with which they are associated, and to 
ascribe them, in any and every way 


, to some un- 
known author, finds a special occasion for its lawlees 
criticism in the passage of Scripture now before us. 
Nevertheless, the reference of it to Jacob, and in the 
form in which it stands, still finds its many and 
able supporters. Those who now best represent this 
view are Delitzach, Baum Diestel, Hengsten- 
berg, Keil, and ethers, On the other hand, the az 
cription to Jacob is wholly rejected by De Wette, 
Schumann, Bleek, Knobel, and others. This is due, 
in part, to the spirit of rationalism, a fundamental 
assumption of which is that prophecies must have 
arisen after the events they are supposed to predict. 
Governed by this, Knobel transfers the origin of the 
passage to the time of David, and is inclined, with 
Bohlen and others, to ascribe it to the prophet Na- 
than. Knobel deems it a weighty objection, that a 
“simple nomade” could never have produced any- 
thing of the kind, especially an enfeebled and aged 
one. This may be carried farther, 80 as to deny 
generally that the patriarchal nomades could have 
carried with them anything of the spirit of the Mes- 
sianic future ; which would show that this confident 


In respect to the last ground see the Analogies. As 
far as concerns the objection of Heinrich and 
namely, if the patriarch could foretell the fature at 


scope, to demand attention. On the question, wheth- 
er the poem is to be ascribed to the Elobist, or ts 
the Jehovist, see Kronen, p. $3385. As it will not ex- 
actly suit either the Elobist or the Jehovist, Knobel 
has to betake himself to his documentary store 
house that he keeps ever lying behind the scenes. 
As to what concerns the age and authority of our 
document, a writer who lived at the time of the first 
formation of the Aaronic priesthood, would have 
hardly ventured to place the tribe of Levi in so 
unfavorable a light as that m which it here appears. 
And 80, too, the tribes of Reuben and Simeon would 
never have allowed any Hebrew song-writer to make 
such a representation of their ancestors. In respect 
to its character, the poem claims for itself not only 
a patriarchal age, but also a patriarchal sanction. 
Nevertheless, a distinction may be safely made be- 
tween the patriarchal memorabilia (whose safe-keep- 
tng was doubtless attended to by Joseph) and a ca- 
nonical recension which did not venture to change 


anything essential. 
5. The ies, The dying Isaac (ch. xxvii.) 
the dying Moses (Deut. xxxii.), the dying Joshua 


(Josh. xxiv.), the dying Samuel (1 Sam. xii), the 

David (2 Sam. xxiii.), in the Old Testament, 
the Simeon, the dying Paul, and the dying 
Peter, in the New, prove for us the fact, that the 
spirit of devoted men of God, in anticipation of 
death, soars to an elevated consciousness, and either 
in pri admonitiona, or prophetic fo at- 
tests its divine nature, its elevation above the common 
life, and its anticipation of a new and glorious exist- 
ence. The testimony of antiquity is harmonious in 


d the dying Socrates, that he regarded him- 


sees the future, 
from the body. In Cicero, and 
other writera, we find similar declarations. (See 
Knoszt, p. 49.) Knobel, however, presents it, as a 
grave question, whether the narrator means to assert 
a direct gift of prophetic vision in the dying Jacob, 
or whether there is not rather intended an immediate 
derivation of knowledge from God. This is just the 
way in which orthodox interpreters oftentimes place 
the divine inspiration in contrast with, and in contra- 
diction to, their human preconditionings ; whereas a 
rational comprehension of life sees here a union of 
natural human states (consequently a more fully devel- 
oped power of anticipation in the dying) with the illu- 
minating spirit of revelation that shines through them. 

6. The literature of the passage, see the Introduc- 
tion, p. 120. The Catalogue, by KnosprL, p. 356 
Note in Kern, p. 286. See Marg. Note, p. 661. 

1. The division : 1) The introduction (vers. 1-2); 
2) the group of Judah, or the theocratic number 
seven, under the leading of the Messianic first-born 
(vers. 3-18): «. The declarations that are intro- 
ductory to Judah, Reuben, Simeon, Levi (vers. 
3-7); 5. Judah the praised, the prince arm 
his brethren (ver. 8-12); ¢. the brothers i 
with Judah, as types of the Jewish universalism, of 
the Jewish ministry, and of the Jewish public de- 
fence: Zebulun, Issachar, Dan (vera. 13-18); 3) the 


assumption of the critic runs clear into absurdity. | group of Joseph, or the universalistic ( ) 
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number five, under the leading of the earthly first- | more 


born (ver. 19-27): a. the tribes that are introduc- 
tory to Joseph’s ition, the culture tribes: Gad, 
Asher, Naphtali (vers. 19-21); 5. Joseph, the de- 
voted, as the Nazarite (or the one separated) of his 
brethren (vers. 22-26); c. antecge Rae ope Santi 
and the propagator of the universal ng of Israel 
(ver. 27); 4) the closing word, and connected with 
it, Jacob’s testamentary provision for his burial 
(vers. 28-83). 


[ Excursvs.—Jacop’s DY1Nna Vision OF THE TRIBES 
AND THE Mrssian.—There is but one part of the 
Scripture to which this blessing of Jacob can be as- 
signed, without making it a sheer forgery, and that, 
too, a most absurd and inconsistent one. It is the 
very place in which it appears. Here it fits perfectly. 
It 1s in harmony with all its surroundings; whilst 
ita subjective truthfulness—to say nothing now of its 
inspiration, or its veritable prophetic character— 

ives it the stron claim to our credence as a fact 
the spiritual history of the world, er of humap 
experience. There is pictured to us a very aged 
patriarch surrounded by his sons. He has lived an 
eventful life. He bas had much care and sorrow, 
though claiming to have seen visions of the Al- 
mighty, and to have conversed with angels. His sons 
have given him trouble. Their conduct has led him 
to study closely their individual characteristics. He 
lives in an age when great importance is attached to 
the idea of posterity, and of their fortunes, as the 
sources of peoples and races. This is more thought 
of than their immediate personal destiny. It is, of 
all ages, the farthest removed from that sheer indi- 
vidualism, which, whether true or false, is now be- 
coming so rife in the world. Men lived in their chil- 
dren, for the future, as they looked back “to be 
gathered to their fathers,” in the past. The idea of 
a continued identity of life in families, tribes, and 
nations, making them the same historical entities 
after age, is in no book so clearly recognized as 
the Bible, and in no part of the Bible is it more 
striking than it is in Genesis, though we are present- 
ed there with the very roots history. Along 
with this were the ideas of covenant and promise, 
which, whether real or visionary, were most peculiar 
to that time, and to this particular family. In such 
a subjective world, the patriarch lives. At the ap- 
proaching close of his long pilgrimage of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven years, he gathers around him 
his sons, and his sons’ sons, to give them his bless- 
ing, or his prophetic sentences, as they were regard- 
ed in his day. This is, in itself, another evidence of 
inward truthfulness. Hebad derived from his fathers 
the belief, that, at such a time, the parental benedic- 
tion, or the contrary, carried with it a great spiritual 
fmportance. It was not confined to this family; 
such a belief was very prevalent in the ancient 
world. Itwas a partial aspect of a still more general 
opinion, that the declarations of the dying were pro- 
phetic. How much of this do we find in Homer. It 
is still in the world. The most sceptical would be 
cheered by the blessing, and made uneasy by the 
malediction of a departing acquaintance, much more, 
of a dying father. Besides this, Jacob had specially 
inherited the notion, and the feeling, from his d- 
father Abraham and his father Isaac. Thus affected. 
he would no more die without such a benedictory 
close, than a loving and prudent father, at the pres- 
ent day, could leave the earth without making his 
testament, Keep all this in vew, and think how much 
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impressive is the scene from its being in a fon 
eign land, whither they had been driven by famine, and 
from which, as the firmly-believed promise assured 
them, they were eventually to go forth a great people. 
Having thus placed before us the accessories of 
the vision, we may ask the question, was it real ? 
that is, subjectively real, if the term is not deemed a 
paradox. ere these utterances merely formal sen- 
tences? Was it all a ceremony with the dying old 
man,—e solemn one, indeed, but requiring only cer- 
tain usual benedictory formulas, Or did he see some- 
thing? that is, was there corresponding to each of 
these utterances an actual state of soul, visionary, 
ecstatic, clairvoyant—call it what you will,—the pro- 
duct of an excited imagination, the movement of a 
weak or shattered brain, a delirious dream, or a true 
peychological insight, dim indeed, irregular, flitting, 
fragmentary, yet real as an action of the soal coming 
in close view of the supernatural world, and by the 
aid of it, seeing something, however shadowly, of the 
successions and dependencies in the natural and his- 
torical? Think of it as we may, all that need be 
contended for bere, as most important in the ietter 
interpretation, is the inner truthfulness of such a 
vision state, and ita harmonious connection with the 
whole subjective life that had preceded it. This 
granted, or established, the outward truth these 
visions represent, or are supposed to represent, may 
be safely trusted to the credence of the serious 
thinker. Such a vision, with such antecedents, and 
such surroundings, compels a belief in higher reali- 
ties connected with them; though still the vision it- 
self, if we may so call it, ia to be interpreted pri- 
renleg in its subjective aspect, leaving the inferences 
pee t to erie et serpent pry dard 
onging to ogy in general, the analogies of Scrip- 
ture, and what may be called its dogmatic, in distine- 
tion from its purely exegetical in tion (see 
Excuraus on the Flood, p. 815 and marginal note). 
It may be conceded that commentators have been 
too minute in their endeavors to trace in this imagery 
@ connection with particular events in subsequent 
meat al A as tho Jacob had before him the his- 
to event just as it took place, and invented 
the ery as a mode of setting it forth. Better to 
ye left it as it was, with fy attempt to go beyond 
what may be su to have been actually seen b 
the dying oad ni images of his sons, as indi 
vidual persons in some future ws pesga of their genea- 
logical history,—these images reflected from his own 
spiritual experience of their ¢ ics,—truly 
prophetic, but not getting far out of their individual 
traits, as so well known to him by their conduct. 
Though all the pictures are thus more or less pro- 
phetic, they are still subordinate to one that stands 
out in strongest light—the vision of one ceming from 
afar, the Shiloh prophecy, wherein is unfolded the 
Messianic idea inherited his father,—a sight he 
catches of the Promised Seed, the one “in whom 
all nations should be blessed,” the “‘ one to whom the 
gathering of the peoples (B°D9, in the plural, the 
Gentiles) should be.” This is the central vision, 
coming from the central feelimg, and around it all 
the rest are gathered. They are to it as the histori- 
cal frame to the picture. All their importance comes 
from it. Judah is more closely connected with this 
central vision than all the rest. Joseph we would 
have thought of, though Judah’s late noble conduct 
had done much to draw the father's heart towards 
him; but here comes in the t of something 
controlling the merely natural subjective state 
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The main thing, however, is the Messianic idea re- | tion of Judah to the other tribes, his surviving as a 
des) te 
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garded by itself, and for this the history of Jacob 
and his father, the feelings and belief in which he 


had lived, that ever-vivid idea of a covenant God, 
that other conception of a Goel, or ‘‘ Redeeming 
angel” delivering from all evil,—the very name sug- 
gesting the idea of some human kinsmansbi rd 
an ample ground. He calis this one who is to come 
by the mysterious name of Shiloh. Commentators 
have given themselves unnecessary trouble about 
the exact objective point indicated by the word. It 
may refer to the great Deliverer, or to the great de- 
liverance that would characterize his coming. 
closest examination of this anomalous form shows 
that, in some way, there enters into every aspect of 
i whether as proper name, or as epithet, the idea 
peace, stillness, gentleness, and yet of mighty 
power. It is perfectly described, Isaiah xlii. 2: “He 
shall not cry, nor lift up his voice, nor cause it to be 
heard in the streets; a bruised reed shall he not 
and the smo wick he shall not quench ; 


ps 
—unusual since in the form it takes, alth 
verbal root is more common. A reason can y 
be given for it. It was, most likely, a strange, if 
not wholly unknown, name to those who then heard 
it uttered. We can trace it to no antecedents. It 
was & wondrous, a mysterious name. A startling 
dream-like character pervades the whole chapter, 
with its sudden transitions, ita rapt outpourings, its 
quick changes of scene, defying all the canons of 
any mere rhetorical or poetical criticism ; but this 
vision aspect appears especially in the 
coming in of this remarkable word Shiloh, and the 
extraordinary use that is made of it. It suggests 
the mysterious "x5@ (rendered secret) of Judg. xiii. 
18, the Wonderful, X>0 of Isaiah ix. 6, and the tn- 
communicable one, Gen. xxxii. 80, who says, ‘‘ why 
inquirest thou after my name?” The patriarch him- 
self, perhaps, could not have explained, how or why 
he used it, or in what way it came to him, whether by 
some conscious association, or as having its birth in 
a sudden arresting of the mind by some new and 
wondrous thought, like that which prompted the 
strange ejaculation in verse 18. It was intended to 
be mysterious (we may reverently say who believe in 
the prophetical character of the vision), that men 
might ponder much upon it, and be the better pre- 
pared to understand ita glorious import, when it 
should be fully realized upon the earth. The whole 
vision is like other prophecy in this, that it is the 
remote appearing strangely as seen from a present 


standpoint, and fie beeapel ing historical scenes 
regarded as more or near. e cannot reduce 
the perspective to chronological order. We can 
only seize the prominent point of view in the picture, 
and feel that the other parts, with their greater or les- 
ser degrees of light and shade, are all subordinate. 
So, too, there must not be pressed too closely, in 
our exegesis, what is said about Judah, and the 
sceptre, and the Ppa, the ruler’s staff, or as other- 
wise rendered, “the law-giver, from between his 
feet.” We cannot square it with the monarchy of 
Herod, or any precise historical change of magis- 
tracy. We cannot make out, as indicated by it, a 
Jewish royalty to a certain period, or a Jewish inde- 
ndence, general or partial, to some other period. 
ut when we view it as expressing chiefly the rela- 


tribal name, and giving the name Jews (./1 

the whole Israelitish people, after the other tribes 
had lost their historical identity, and when we re- 
member about what time even this ceased to be, and 
the Jews (Judat) bevame utterly denationalized po- 
litically, whether as an independent or a subject 
people, we see a light and a power in the picture 
which is unmistakable—a point of view which we 
may suppose to have flashed upon the seer’s mind, 
without regarding it as occupied with any precise 
historical dates or dynasties, contemplated merely in 


The | their political aspecta, Until here (93 72) means 


unte and then ing, or unfoand not after. Judah 
shall survive them but he too shall disappear 
when Shiloh comes, and the “gathering of the peo- 
ple” takes place. Then was to be fulfilled that 
ancient prayer which was sung by the whole Israel- 
itish nation before they lost the world-idea founded 
on the promises, and the later narrow, 
exclusive spirit took full posseasion of them: “ That 
thy way may be known in the earth, thy saving 
health oe all nations,—let the peoples praise 
thee, 0 God, let all the peoples praise thee.” See 
Pa. Ixvii. 8, 4, and other similar passages. 

What, then, was the historical date of this writ- 
ing, and of the vision it records, whether subjective 
or objective, genuine or forged? There has been 
a strenuous effort to assign it to a later period. And 
why? Because it assumes to prophesy, and all 
prophecy must have been written the events. 

is is the canon, the bare dictum rather, to which 
everything else must yield. Take it, however, out of 
ita place in Genesis, and the thoughtful mind cannot 
avoid seeing that there is no other which does not 
destroy its subjective character, obliterate all the 
marks of its inward truthfulness, and make it not 
only a lie, a forgery, but a most unmeaning one. 
Had it been made up at any other time, it would 
have had more distinctness of historical reference. 
What it told us, whether it had been more or less, 
would have had a more unmistakable application. 
Had it been all a fiction, made after the supposed 
events, they would never have been left in such a 
dream-like, shadowy state, unless on the hypothesis 
of such a style being carefully imitated, with a skil- 
ful throwing in of the antique coloring, and that, 
for reasons elsewhere given (see p. 637), would have 
been incredible, we might almost say, inconceivable. 
There would have been no such irregularities as we 
find, no such shadows; the dim perspective would 
have been filled up; for in any such case it would 
have been a sheer forgery, a conscious lie in ev 
part, with every word and figure showing design. It 
would have given evidence of its being the mnguage 
of art rather than of emotion which uses wo 
simply as the vehicles of its utterance, rather than 
with any studied aim of conveying precise concep- 
tions, whether true or false. The metaphors which, 
even in their parton Bais fit so well into the pic- 
ture of the patriarch’s dying condition, with its ante- 
cedents and surroundings, would have been made 
more suggestive of the known historical than of 
those individual traits on which they are eo evidently 
grounded. The young lion, the lioness, the foal 
bound to the vine, the strong ass between his two 
burdens, the serpent by the way, the adder in the 
path, the hind let loose and giving goodly worda, 
the ravening wolf, in the morning devouring the prey 
and at night dividing the —all these would 
either have been entirely left out, or they would have 
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been made to mean more, in their particular applica- | to predict a captivity that is past, represents God as 


tions, as well as in their general bearing. ey are 
far more truthful in the supposed vision of the dying 
man, than rad a be A Gast a piensa for- 
gery, even though we might the former as 
only a dream of delirium.” The picture, too, of the 
future power to whom “the gathering of the peo- 
ples should be,” would have been painted in more 
gorgeous splendor, instead of being left like a far- 


off light, guiding to a sublime hope, and yet.giving 
so dim a view of the Messianic royalty. Thus to 
of it is not to disparage its true excellence as 


viewed from the place it occupies in the earliest 
Scripture. It is, indeed, the whole of it, a divine 
vision, with its central glory, yet irregularly refracted 
and reflected to us from a broken and uneven human 
mirror. This central light has grown brighter in the 
trance of Balaam (Numb. xxiv. 17); how much 
clearer still has it become, and higher in the pro- 
phetic horizon, as it appears in the nearer visions of 
the evangelical Isaiah: “ Arise, shine, for thy light 
mA come, and the glory of Jehovah is rising upon 
ee.” 

Again, when we regard the record in question as 
the forgery of a later date, its moral aspect wholly 
changes. It is strange that they who talk of prophe- 
cies made after the event do not see what a moral 
stigma they cast u the supposed makers. It is 
usual for this “higher criticism” to speak, or affect 
to speak, with great respect of the Hebrew prophets 
as very sincere and honest men, upright, professing 
a stern morality, in advance of their age, etc.; but 
what are they, on this hypothesis, but base liars, 
conscious, circumstantial liars,—yea, the boldest as 
well as the moet impious of blasphemers! It is no 
case of self-deluding prognostication, or of a fervid 
zeal creating in the mind a picture of the future, 
_ which the seer honestly believes as coming from the 
Lord. They know that the events are not future, 
but that they themselves have falsely and purposely 
put themselves in the past. They have simply ante- 
dated, or forged an old name, turning history into 

iction, and greatly confusing and exaggerating 
t to keep up the imposture. And then the darin 
impiety of the thing for men professing such awe o 
Jehovah, the Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Saba- 
oth, with his immutable truth, his everlasting right- 
eousness,—the God who especially abhors falsehood, 
“who is of purer eyes than to behold evil,—that 
frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and maketh the 
diviners mad, that turneth wise men backward and 
maketh their knowledge foolishness,—that confirm- 
eth the word of his servants, and performeth the 
counsel of his messengers.” Take, for example, the 
prophecies of “the later Isaiah,” as this ‘rational 
school” are fond of styling him, and whom they so 

tly praise for the loftiness of his morality. He 
ives after the events he assumes to predict, he 
knows that they have come to pass, and yet with 
what bold blasphemy he throws himself upon Jeho- 
vah’s prescience as the attestation of his prophetic 
power, and challenges the ministers of false religions 
to produce anything like it in the objects of their wor- 
ship: ‘Let them bring forth and show us what shall 
happen; let them show the former things, and things 
to come, that we may know that ye are gods; who 
hath declared from the beginning, that we may know? 
and before the time, that we may say, He is true ? 
Behold the former things are come to pass, and new 
things do I declare; before they spring forth I tell 
you of them.” See how this impostor who pretends 


specially challenging to bimself foreknowledge, and 
proclaiming it to be the creme of trust in his 
messenger: ‘‘ I am God, and there is none like me; 
declaring the end from the beginning, and from an- 
cient times the things that are not yet done; calling 
from the East the man that executeth my counsel, 
from a far country; yea, I have spoken it, I will also 
bring it to pass.” 

e absurdity and difficulty of such a hypothesis 
become still more striking when considered in refer- 
ence to this patriarchal document. Had it been a 
concoction of later times, some things in it would 
certainly not have appeared as they actually do in 
the vision as it has come down to us. Lange has 
well shown this in what he says, p. 650, about the 
tribes of Levi and Simeon, and those condemning 
utterances, which, neither in the times of the judges 
nor of the kings, would the tribes of Reuben and 
Dan, much less the proud Levitical priesthood, have 
ever borne. Above all does such a view become 
incredible when this pretended ancient prophecy is 
ascribed to Nathan, as isdone by Bohlen, Knobel and 
others. Who was Nathan? and what is there re-* 
corded of him that can be supposed to have made 
him the fit instrument for such an imposition. We 
have but little about him, but that is most distinct. 
See 1 Chron. xvii. where he brings to David the mes- 
sage concerning the Lord’s house, and 2 Sam. xii. 
The latter passage, especially, presents an unmistak- 
able character, warranting a most intense admiration 
of the man. He is no mere theoretical moralist. 
Seneca wrote some of the choicest ethical treatise 
containing sentiments which some have rcpresente 
as vying with, or even surpassing, those of Paul; 
and yet he was more than suspected of conniving at 
some of the worst crimes of his imperial master 
Nero. How different the character, and the attitude, 
of the old Hebrew prophet! How sternly practical 
was he, a8 well as theoretically holy. The king had 
covered over his adultery by marriage. Had Seneca 
been there, or some philosophical courtier of his 
class, he would ‘have pronounced it well, whilst of 
the murder, and the manner of it, he would have 
thought himself, perhaps, not called to speak; see- 
ing that such events were not strangers to thrones 
and palaces, and a prudential respect for authority 
might justify silence, when speech, perhaps, might 
be useless as weil as dangerous. The Hebrew secr 
was of another school. He appears before the king, 
now in the height of his power, Rabbah fallen, and 
all his enemies subdued. He addresses him in that 
parable of the poor man and his lamb, which has 
ever challenged, and must continue to challenge, the 
admiration of the world. Not by ethical abstrac- 
tions, but by a direct appeal to the conscience, lying 
oft below the individual’s consciousness, yet most 
mysteriously representing to him the voice of God, 
he uncovers the strange duality of the human coul, 
and brings out the monarch’s sentence, yea, even 
his malediction, upon himself: “As Jehovah liveth 
the man that hath done this thing shall surely die.’ 
Every reader of the Bible is familiar with the scene. 
The prophet’s interview with the self-forgetting king 
is unsurpassed by anything in the world’s literature, 
historic, epic, or dramatic. The human soul never 
appeared purer or loftier than in that wise, that 
gentle, and, at the same time, most powerful, rebuke 
of royal unrighteousness. This is what we have of 
Nathan. And now to think of such a man delib- 
erately sitting down to fabricate a lic, to pergonate 
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the character of old Jacob, the revered father of his 
nation, ing with contempt the old records or old 
traditions of his day, making no acruple of rejecting 
them, or of altering them in any way to suit his pur- 
poses, them falsely seem prior to events al- 
ready past, and with all this, most absurdly as well 
as dishonestly, ing to foist upon his cotempo- 
raries, at that later day, what they had never before 
heard of as connected with the sacred ancestral 
name. Think of him minutely fi the ecene 
presented by the dyi _old man, and the sons sur- 
rounding his bed, his invention, like some 
modern Chatterton or Defoe, to find figures, and 
speeches, and antique idioms, to put into his mouth, 
conscious all the time of lying in the whole and 
every part—such inconsistent, unmeaning lying, 
too—and then palming it off as an old prophecy! 
Incredible! We could not believe it of the most 
scoffing Sadducee of Jacob’s race, how much less of 
the truthful, incorruptible, holy Nathan, in name 
and character so like the one whom our Saviour 
pronounced ‘“‘an Israelite in whom there was no 
ile.” 

Ee There is no need of going farther in this to meet 
the rationalist. The same mode of argument, and 
from the same point of view, may be applied to all 
their hypotheses of pseudo Jacobs, peeudo Isaiahs, 
apocryphal Moses, and personated Jeremiahsa. The 

later they bring down this patriarchal document, es- 
pecially, the greater becomes the wildness and the 
absurdity. Their theories of prophocy after the 
event, it will bear to be repeated, are utterly inoon- 
sistent with any moral respect for these old Jewish 
lights, whom they affect to admire as far-seeing men, 
most patriotic, most humanitarian, elevated in their 
views of reform, rising above the prejudices of a 
dogmatic legal tradition, righteous beyond the for- 
mal worship and superstitions of their times, but not 
to be regarded as veritable seers of the future, or as 
specially inspired by God in any way different from 

‘‘lofty-minded men,” or as assuming to be such, 
except in a rhetorical or poetical way. Most pious 
are they, most reverent, yet have they no scruple 
about announcing in the name of Jehovah events as 
foretold which they knew to be past at the time of 
the announcement, or to be utterly false as assumed 
divine m There were, it ig true, some men 
of old who did this, but in what abhorrence they 
were held we learn from Jer. xxiii. 25-32, and 1 
Kings xxii. 19, 20. 

There arises here a sharp issue, as has been al- 
ready said, but it cannot be evaded. There is no 
honest middle-ground of compilation and tradition 
mixed together. The Bible statements are of such 
a nature as not to allow the supposition, They are 
so peculiar, so linked together, they form such a se- 
rial unity, that we must believe it all a forgery, Na- 
than, David, as well as Jacob and his pre or we 
must give credence to it as bein together, a 
coherent, chronological, contictent Kistory (See 
99, introduction, and marginal note.) It is, throug a 
out, delusion, imposture, forgery, ware or it is 
the most serious and tru chapter in all this 
world’s history. If the former view iy ee 
the most sceptical,—if, in itself, it is more ible 
than any supernatural events recorded in such for- 

geries, then must we come back heartily to the old 
belief, —the Bible a most truthful book,—all true 
(allowing for textual inaccuracies)—all subjectively 
true, at all events, although admitting of human mis- 
conceptions in respect to the science and mediate 


won 


causalities of things narrated, or that which often 
comes to the same thing, human imperfections neces 
sarily eatering into the language employed as the 
medium of their record. In other words, everything 
ia honestly told, and believed by the writers to be 
just as they have told it. Whether it be narrative, 
description, statistical statement, precept, sentiment, 
thought, devotional feeling, pious emotion of any 
kind, moral musing, sceptical soliloqui as in 
Eoclesiastes, passionate sa air pts as in Job, pro- 
phetic announcements ed on visions or voices 
believed to come from the Lord,—all is given just as 
it was experienced, known, or believed to be known, 
heard, received from accredited witnesses living im 
or near the very times, conceived, felt, remembered 
seen by the eye of sense, seen in the ecstatic trance, 
dreamed in the visions of the night, or in any way 
present to their souls as qpaeiet i thought, mem- 
ory, or conception, most caref and truthfully 
recorded. There is no fiction here no invention, no 
art, no “fine writing,” no mere aiming at rhetorical 
effect,—no use of metaphors, images, or im 
language, except as the expression of inward vivid 

emotional states that imperatively demanded 
them as the best medium for their utterance. 

We must choose between this or the 

forgery. The more the iseue is distinctly seen, the 
more certain, for every thoughtful mind, the only 
decision it allows. This human, so appearing, de- 
mands the superhuman and divine. This xatvra/, 
subjective truthfulness once admitted, thoroughly 
and heartily admitted, the supernatural cannot be 
excluded. It must come in somewhere in both its 
forms,—whether it be the objective supernatural 
which the Scripture itself records, or the inward, 
spiritual supernatural, still more wonderful, connect- 
ed with the very existence of such a book in such a 
worll.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, Vers. 1, 2. Zhe tntroduetion.—That I may 
tell you.—He has called them to his dying bed; 
but its highest purpose ia that he may tell them how 
he himself lives on in them.—That which shall 
befall you.—<According to their dispositions and 
character, which he has Jong known. He announces 
to them the destiny which befall them as a con- 
sequence of their characters as shown in the events 
of their lives, but this as seen in the divine light — 
In the last days, D°G°N M™NX3I—The expres 
sion is used in reference to the world time as a whole, 
and deno ially, the Messianic time of the 
completion , ii, 2; Ezek. xxxviii. 8, and other 
places; see KxiL, p. " 284).—¥e sons of Jacob, 
hearken unto Israel your father.—Sons of Je 
cob are they predominantly; sons of Israel must 
they evermore become. From nature and from 
grace, from human disposition and from divme 
guidance is their future to be formed. 

2. Vers. 8-18. The group of Judah. a. The 
blessings that are introductory to Judah: Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi.—Reuben, thou art my first-born. 
—My strength. Them of first-born explained. 
itually as well 


and the 
Lf 
of the birthright into two righta. In the dignity 
there lie together the priesthood and the double is- 
heritance. The power is the germ of the wartike 


CHAP. XLIX. 1-88. 
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chjeftainship. Further on Jacob disposes of the 
power in favor of Judah; the double inheritance he 
gives to Joseph. The priesthood does not here 
specially appear; and it is this feature that 

for the antiquity of the blessing.—Unstable as 


water.—The verb used here denotes literally the 
bukbling and exhalation of boiling water. Spirit- 


ually it denotes a rash and passionate impulsiveness, 
LXX, ¢&¢8pioas. For other interpretations see Kno- 
bel. This trait of character is immediately ex- 
. plained :—Beoause thou wentest up to thy fa- 
ther’s bed (see ch. xxxv. 22).—This impulsiveness 
shows itself Ee a his vale of oe two ae 
hostages. Later it shows it in the tribe, e 
insurrection of Dathan and Abiram, who desired a 
share in the priesthood—a olaim which, doubtless, 
had reference to the lost birthright of their father. 
Ata still later period, the tribe of Reuben, and that 
of Gad, desire to have their inheritance specially 
given them er in the conquered district, on the 
other side of Jordan, Numb. xxxii. 1; in which case 
their request was granted on condition that they 
should help fight out the war for the conquest of 
Canaan, le etn en ts po- 
sition on the southwestern border, in the pasture 
land over the Arnon, Again, in the erection of the 
altar at the Jordan, on their return (Jos. xxii.), there 
manifests itself the same old impetuosity, which 
might have occasioned a civil war, had they not suf- 
ficiently excused it.—Thou shalt not excel (that 
is, thou shalt not have the dignity). See 1 Chron. v. 
1. Joseph has the double inheritance, and, so far, 
the M752 (or birthright); whilst Judah became 
prince. To a certain degree, therefore, as Delitzsch 
remarks, the first-born of Rachel comes into the 
place of the first-born of Leah. ‘‘ In order that God’s 
yighteous ruling here may not be arbitrarily imitated 
by men, the law forbids (Deut. xxi. 15-17) that any 
preference should be shown to the first-born sons of 
a beloved wife, over those born of one less favored.” 
Delitazsch. The good will, and fraternal fidelity, 
which paige 2 to Reuben’s ,character, appear in 
the history of the tribea, Points of interest in the 
character of this tribe: the victory, in connection 
with the Gadites, over the Amorite king Sibon; also 
over the Gadarenes (1 Chron. v. 8-10). The less 
significant blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 6), sim- 
ply indicating the danger of ession. A re- 
proach cast upon them (Judg. v. 15) for their di- 
visions, etc., in the nation’s peril—He went up to 
my couch.—Jacob speaks indirectly (of him) in 
the third person, Was it because he turned away 
from him in displeasure? We may rather suppose 
that he turns himeelf to the other sons in order to 
fix their attention upon his sentence.—Simeon and 
Levi.—True brothers in their disposition, as it ap- 
peared in their treatment of the Shechemites. 
Therefore it is, that they are included in one 
declaration. Its most obvious aim is to revoke for 
them also their leadership.—Instruments of cru- 
clty.—They must have been something else than 
swords, Clericus, Knobel, and others, understand 
ensn7S9 as denoting malicious and crafty purpose, 
marriage proposals, ete., an explanation that seems 
not easy.*—Into their seocret.—<As he would clear 
himself from their fanaticism, so also, in respect to 


i (sm7ag2. There is hardly any warrant for ren- 
dering this their habitations, as in our English version, A 
tcetter rendering would be swerds, but the one to be pre- 
forrod is that of Lup. ps Digv, Critica Sacra, p. 22. Le de- 


the prophetic destiny would he clear his people, and 
the Church of God. It is the very nature of a se 
cret plot, or of a factious conspiracy, to make itself 
of more importance than the community, and thus 
to produce disunion.*—Unto their assembly, 
mine honor.—My life, or my soul (Ps, vii. 6; xvi. 
9). The expression here is well chosen. The be 
liever cannot trust his personality, with its divine 
dignity, to a co n in which secret conspira- 
cies, and fanaticism, are allowed to be the ruling 
powera, So, too, is the expression bmp significant 
ly chosen, as also the verb “"M°. There is no union, 
no communion, between the soul of Israel, and the 
companionship of such fleshly zeal.— slew a 
man.—Man is taken collectively —A wall (an Ox 
Lange more y renders it+).—They cut the 
sinews of the hinder foot of the cattle in order to 
destroy them. This was done after the manner of 
war mentioned Josh. xi. 6, 9; 2 Sam. viii. 4, with 
relation to the horses of the Canaanites and Syrians. 
According to ch. xxxiv. 28, they could not have done 
it to any cattle that they could carry off with them ; 
and this, therefore, must be taken as a supplemental 
account.—Oursed be their anger, for it was 
fierce (Lange, violent).—They were not personally 
cursed, but only their excess and their angry doings ; 
neither are they reproved for simply being angry.— 
I will divide them.—A prophetic expression of 
divine authority. So speaks the spirit of Israel, 
giving command for the future, as the spirit of Paul, 
though far absent in space (1 Cor. v.38). This dis 
persion was the specific remedy against their insur- 
rectionary, wrathful temper. In the first place, the 

could not dwell together with others as tribes, and, 
secondly, even as single tribes must they be broken 
up and scattered. Thus it happened to the weakest 
of these two tribes (Simeon, Numb. xxvi. 14), in 
that it held single towns, as enclosed territury, within 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. xix. 1-9) with which it 
went to war in company (Judg. i. 3-17), and in 
which it seems gradually to have become absorbed. 
In the days of Hezekiah, a portion of them made an 
expedition to Mount Seir (1 Chron. iv. 42). In the 
blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.), Simeon is not 
named. Levi, too, had no tribal inheritance, but 
only an allotment of cities. Ata later day, by rea- 
son of his tithe endowment, he is placed in a more 
favorable relation to the other tribes; nevertheless, 
he lacked the external independence, and because of 
the privations they suffered, they yielded themselves 
sometimes, as individuals, to the priestly service of 
idolatry. The turning, however, of Levi's dispersion 
to a blessing, threw an alleviating light upon the lot 


rives it from the Arabic » to déceive, practise sirata- 
gems. The whole phrase would then denote instruments of 
violence, their treacheries, equivalent to insiruments of vto- 
lence and treachery. How well this suits the context is 
easily seen. Late Arabic Version of Smith and Van Dyke, 


3 ged ? their swords.—T. L.] 


* (For cerunretnigt in Lange, read veruneinig!.—T. L.) 

raid i739. Our English version, digged down a 
teall, is clearly wrong, as, to make that senso, it should have 
been “40 ; besides, “DS is never used in such away. I: 


is applied, Josh. xi. 9, to houghing, as the old lish word 
in or to niting tbe hamstrings of oattle to disable them. 
e parallelism here denotes the intensity of their wrath ag 
it raged against man and beast. There ieno need of referring 


WN to Hamor alone. It is a general term—man they slew, 
_ | hamstrung—overything fell before their ferocity.— 
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of Simeon, who, a 2 with Benjamin, came into 
closest union with Judah. 
b. Judah (vers. ae thou art he 
whom thy brethren s ope tara hap- 
ily remarks that Jacob says this as one who hitherto 
Fad been in vain looking about for the right one: 
Judah, thou art the man. For pap cnar el of Judah 
and the literature pertaining to blessing, see 
Knosk1, p. 362.—Shall sralee& play upon the 
name Judah, as meaning one who is celebrated. At 
a later day this name (Judea, Jews) passes over to 
the whole people. Originally it is the name of one 
for whom thanks are given to God.—Thy hand 
shall be upon the neck.—The enemies fiec or bow 
themselves ; as victor, or lord, he lays his hand upon 
their necks, His power in peace corresponds to his 
greatness in war; a contrast which, further on, ap- 
pears still more strongly.—Shall bow down be- 
fore thee.—He, the foremost and strongest — 
the foe, shall, therefore, be chief among his brethren. 
‘“‘ That he should be a "23, a prince, among them 


1 Chron. v. 2), ia his reward for the part he took in 
t blessed turn which the history of Israel received 
through Joseph.” Delitzsch.—Thy father’s chil- 
dren.—All of them ; not merely thy mother’s sons, 


but all thy brethren. —A lion’s whelp.—"13 is to 
be distinguished from "°BD as quite a young lion. 
The expression denotes, therefore, the innate lion- 
nature which Judah had shown from his youth up, 
not only Judah personally, but the tribe especially. 
His faults were no malicious ones ; on the contrary, 
he early withstood his brethren in their evil design, 
and, at a later period, became their reconciling me- 
diator before Joseph.—F'rom the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up.—By Knobel and others this lan- 
eis interpreted of the lion seizing his prey in 

ths plain: and then carrying it up to his ahicds in the 
mountains (Cant. iv. 8), which seems especially ap- 
a a to Judah, as dwelling in the hill-country. 
e prefer, however, the interpretation of Herder, 
Gesenius, and others, who understand the word of 
growing, advancing in strength and size, and espe- 
cially because it is said 5}"1029, from the prey, in the 
sense of through, or by the means of, the prey; 
since it is with the prey that the lion goes back to 
the hills, At the same time, growth, in warlike 
deeds of heroism, forms a contrast to the quiet yet 
fearful ambush of the lion. The old lion is stronger 
than the young one; and more fearful still is the 
lioness, especially in defence of her young. So lies 
down the strong-grown Judah; who shall venture to 
attack, or drive him up for the chase? This pro- 
phetic lion-figure was especially realized in the royal 
and victorious dominion of David; although even in 
the wilderness, the tribe of Judah marched before 
the other tribes—a ficure of the yo lion.—The 
sceptre shall not depart from J u The scep- 
tre is the mark of royal power. The ruler’s staff, 
PEM, seems, from the parallelism, to express the 
same thing. The word denotes that which estab- 
lishes, makes laws; hence the ruler’s staff. Here, 
however, is meant the staff or mace of the warrior 
chief; and so it would be the ducal, or field-marsbal’s 
staff. In correspondence with this the term %°529 
(at his feet) would seem like an allusion to the army 
that follows the chieftain, although the expression 
would primarily present the figure of the chief sit- 
ting upon his throne, with his sceptre between his 
feet. In respect to the sceptre, and representations 


of princes with the sceptre between their feet, see 
Kwnopet, p. 864. If we had to choose, we should 
prefer the interpretation of Ewald and others, accord- 
ing to which 19537 here, according to the connec- 
tion, must mean the people or army. For other ex- 
planations see Knobel. Judah is not merely to pos- 
sess the sceptre, but also command with it, and rule 
with vigor.*—Until Shiloh come.—([Lange trans- 
lates, until he (Judah) comes home as the rest- 
giver.] The expression"3-"Y does not denote the 
temporal terminus where Judah’s lordship ceases, 
but the ideal terminus where it reaches its gloricus 
perfection. According to the first supposition, the 
place has been, in various ways, interpreted of the 
Messiah. With the dominion of Herod did the scep- 
tre depart from Judah, and, therefore, then must the 
Messiah, or Shilob, have made his appearance. The 
different interpretations of the word Shiloh do not 
require of us here a more copious exegesis ; we may 
simply refer to the commentaries. There are, 1. The 
verbal propbetic Messianic interpretationa, that 
m5°w is the abstract for the concrete (see the verb 
rmdvi), and denotes the author of tranquillity, the 
Messiah. This is the old Jewish, the old Catholic, 
and the old Protestant interpretation. Those who 
still hold it are Hengstenberg, Schroder, Keil and 
others, as also Hofmann, according to his later view. 
Modifications: a. It is from 5°t) filius, and ‘i, and 
so means his son (sco, on the contrary, Keil); 5. the 
word stands for 130='> “WY; until he comes to 
whom tt belongs ; namely, the sceptre. This inter- 
pretation is made to depend apon a false application 
of the passage Ezek. xxi. 27. Ina similar way the 
LXX, es dy EASp 7a dwoxelueva airy, or 6 awdxerrar 
(according to Aquila and others); the Vulgate, qui 
mittendus est, from the supposition of another verb 
(mdo); 2. unmeasianic interpretations: a, Shiloh 
is the same as Shalomo, king Solomon himself (Abu- 
said and others).—Shiloh denotes the place Silo 
(Shiloh), where the ark was set up after the conquest 
of Canaan (Josh. xviii. 1); and in the sense until 
he come, that is, generally, until they came (Herder 
and Tuch); 5. Knobel’s view: until the rest ( n>d) 
comes, and to it shall the obedience of the people be ; 
8. typical interpretations: a. Until he comes to rest 
(Hofmann’s er view); 5. until he comes to Shi- 
loh, but in the sense that Shiloh is the type of the 
city of the heavenly rest, the type of that into which 
Christ has entered; c. to these we add our inter- 
pretation: until he himself comes home (namely, 
from his warlike career) as the Shiloh, the rest- 
bringer, the establisher of peace. Suggestions in 
opposition to the abaya lgacstaia : 1. That 
of the personal Messiah. e idea was not fully de- 
veloped in the time of Jacob. Moreover, by placing 
him along with Judah, the connection is interrup 
Keil charges Kurtz with presumptuously determining 
how far, or how oa the patriarch should be able 
to prophecy ; but he himself seems to acknowled 
10 lar development in the prediction. 2. Shiloh, 
asa place. That would be, in the first place, a geo- 
graphical prediction, from which the mention of 


* map? means obedience, reverence, and not gathering, 
as the Targums and Jewish commentators give it. This is 
evident from Prov. xxx. 17, CN Myr, where it cenotes 
filial piety, as also from the Arabic root __3¢ , etymologi- 
cally identical with it, and which is very common.—T. L.} 
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Sidon greatly differs; in the second p until the 
conquest of Canaan, Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
was er, so that the sceptre did not belong to Ju- 
dah. This explanation would be more tolerable if 
taken in the typical sense of Delitzsch; only we 
would have to regard Shiloh as the ideal designation 
of the city of reat, transcending altogether the con- 
ception of Shiloh asa place. But now Keil shows 
_us that Shiloh can be no appellative, but only a 
proper name, originally ;i>°W. 8. There is finally 
the interpretation SS "ws, which is verbally doing 
great violence to the expression by taking it as an 
abbreviated or mutilated form.—Other interpretations 
demand from us no attention. The grounds of our 
own interpretation : 1. That Shilob, as concrete, may 
denote not only one who rests, but also one who 
brings or establishes rest (see Kriz, p. 290); 2. X12 
denotes often a returning home, or forms a contrast 
to a former departure from home; 3. an analogy in 
favor of our view, according to which we take n> 
as in apposition with the subject Judah, may be 
found in Zach, ix. 9: “Thy king cometh unto thee, 
just” (a righteous one), PY yo &is"—that is, in 
the attribute of righteous rule; 4. this explanation 
alone denotes the degree of unfoldment which the 
prophecy had received in the patriarchal age. First, 
the Messiah is implicitly set forth in “the seed of 
the woman,” then with Seth and Shem, then with 
Abraham and his seed, afterward with Jacob and 
Israel, and, finally, here with Judah. What, there- 
fore, is said verbally of Judah, relates typically tothe 
Messiah. He is here, in the same full, theocratic 

the prince of peace, as in other places Israel 
is the son of God (Hos. xi. 1).*—Binding his foal 
unto the vine.—The territory of Judah is distin- 
guished for vineyards and pasture-land, especially 
near Hebron and Engedi. On account of the abund- 
ance of vines, “ they are so little cared for, that the 
traveller ties to them his beast. In the oldest times 
the ass, together with the camel, was the animal 
usually employed in travel; as the Hebrews seem 
not to have had horses for that purpose before the 
times of David and Solomon. The ass also suits 
better here as the animal for riding in time of peace.” 
Knobel. THE samn: He washes his garment tn wine 
—that is, wine is produced in such abundance that 


it can be gigs to such Spores a poetical hy- 
perbole, as in Job xxix. 6. account of the men- 
tion of blood, the e has, in various ways, been 
interpreted allegorically of the gate teat of 
David, or of the Messiah (Isa. lxiii).— eyes red 
with wine.—(Lange translates it dark gleaming. 

He shall be distinguished for dark lustred eyes 

and for white teeth ; a figure of the richest and most 
ornate enjoyment; for there can be no thought here 
of debauchery—just as little as there was any idea 


* (The best and fallest discussion of the Shiloh prophe- 
cy, with a collection and critical examination of the author- 
ties, ancient and modern, may be found in Dr. Samuel H. 
Turner’s excellent commentary, modestly entitled, “A Com- 
panion to the Book of Genesis,’’ pp. 371-388, ly his 
oom n of the Jewish Targums and the old versions.— 
T. 

t (02399 °S°SM. The difficulty all vanishes if we 
read, with the Samaritan codex, 15953m (the slightest of 
variations, M for ™). The LXX and Vulgate have evi- 
dently followed it—xaporowl of b$0aAuol—pulchriores sunt 
oculf. Compare "5" DDD, Ezek. xxvili. 12; °° 239%, 
Ps. 1. 3.—T. L.] 
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of drunkenness when the brothers of Joseph became 
= at the banquet, or in the marriage-supper, 
ohn ii. 

c. The brothers associated with Judah: Zebulun, 
Issachar, Dan. Vers. 13-18.—Zebulun, at the 
haven of the sea.—Zebulun extends between two 
seas, the Galilean and the Mediterranean, though 
not directly touching upon the latter (Josh, xix. 10); 
we do not, therefore, see why the word 5°" should 
made us think merely of the Mediterranean. The 
mention of ships denotes that he had a call to com- 
merce; especially when it is said that he extends 
unto Sidon. This blessing (Deut. xxxiii. 19; Joss- 
pous: Ant. v. 1, 22; Bell. Jud. iii. 8,1) is in the 
highest sense universalistic (as disti hed from 
theocratic).—Issachar, a strong ass.—Literally, 
an ass of bone. He possessed a very fruitful district, 
especially the beautiful plain of Jezreel (Josh. xiii. 
17; comp. Judg. v. 15). In the rich enjoyment of 
his land, he willingly bore the burden of labor and 
tribute imposed on his agriculture and pasturage. 
The fi here employed has nothing mean about 
it.* The Oriental ass is a more stately animal 
than the Western. ‘‘ Homer compares Ajax to an 
ass; the stout caliph, Merwan IT., was named the ass 
of Mesopotamia.” Knobel.—And he saw that 
rest was good (Jos. De Bello Jud. iii. 3, 2).— 
We are not to think here of servitude “under a 
foreign sovereignty ;” yet still the expression ¢ribu- 
tary (733 0%>) is used of the Canaanites and of 
prisoners taken in war; moreover, it may be said 
that the Israelitish disposition towards servitude was 
especially prominent in this tribe—Dan shall 
judge.—As he is the first son of a handmaid who is 
mentioned, it is therefore said of him, with empha- 
sis, that he shall have a full inheritance, a declara- 
tion which avails for the sons like him in this re 
spect. It may, however, be well understood of them 
on the ground that they were adopted by the legiti- 
mate mothers Rachel and Leah. The expression 
shall judge is a play upon the name Dan. He shall 
judge as any one of the tribes. By many this is re- 
ferred to his self-government, on the ground of the 
tribe’s independency (Herder and others). Accord- 
ing to others (Epbraim, Knobel) the word relates to 
his transitory supremacy among the tribes; as in the 
days of Samson. At all events, in the life of the 
strong Samson there appears that craft in war which . 
is here especially ascribed to Dan. Nevertheless, 
the expression he shall judge denotes, primarily, a. 
high measure of independence. The tribe of Dan 
was crowded in its tract between Ephraim and the 
Philistines (see Knonxn, p. 369), and, therefore, a. 
part of it wandered away to the extreme boundary. 


* [How the merest prej our view - 


lesron 
the mad prophet, by the month 
of the beast on which he rode. See usc made: of it 2- 
Peter li. 16. Asan example, too, of the supernatural, there 
is no more objection to be made to it Scena pr gencral 
one) than though an 1 had n from the sky, which 
i sublime, at least. And yet for. 
minds has this miserable modern i ne 
effect of the m e 
Sanding jest as it has 
reall e comparison. The ‘ 
has bad the same effect in ng ab offendiculum of our 
poten Wile totecpretars crition, Si especial ocially «ration, 
ne. e pretery, an i Sra : 
alista,” should be above anything ef the Lt. LJ. 
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on the north, surprised the Sidonian colony Lais, at 
the foot of Lebanon, and established there a new 
city, named Dan, on the ruins of the old (Joeh. xix. 
47; Judg. xviii. 7, 27)—Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way.—The word "mM" may stand poetically 
for MFI" (Grsen. § 128, 2), and so the form is to be 
regarded; out of whieh may arise the question, 
whether the figure that follows is to be taken ina 
medial or in a vicious sense. In respect to this, we 
hold that the sense is primarily medial, but that there 
may be a vicious allusion. The war stratagems of 
Samson are not reckoned to his disadvantage; and 
yet cunning in war passes easily into malicious guile, 
as it appears in the figure cf the adder, and as it 
was actually practised in the surprise of the 
ful city Lais, ‘‘ The viper (cerast)* has in a special 
degree this common property of the serpent tribe 
(ch. iif. 1). It lays itself in holes, and rests in the 
road, and falls unexpectedly upon the traveller. It 
is of the color of the earth, and there is danger 
from the lightest tread (Drop. Sic. iii. 49).” Knobel. 
The serpent in the path is by the Targumists, and 
some church fathers, interpreted of Samson. By 
Ephraim, Theodoret, and others, it is referred to 
Antichrist; whereto Lurarr remarks: Puto diabo- 
lum hujus fabulas auctorem heserad (see Kix, p. 298). 
It must always seem remarkable that Dan should be 
left out in the enumeration of the tribes in the Apoca- 
lypse.—I have waited for thy salvation, O 
Lord.—In the exhaustion of the death-struggle, the 
patriarch here utters a sighing interjaculation. as 
it on account of a foresight ke had of the future 
d ation of the tribe of Dan into the practice of 
idolatry, or of its struggle with the Philistines, or 
would he declare by it that there was a higher salva- 
tion than any achieved by Samson? In no one of 
these ways does the position of the ejaculation seem 
to be clearly explained, but only by the supposition 
that he makes in it a division among his benedic- 
tions, separating thereby the group of Judah from 
that of Joseph. 
3. Vers, 19-21. The Ag 2 Wf Joseph.—a. The 
tribes that are introductory : » Asher, Naphtali. 
a troop shall overcome him.—We can 
only make an attempt to carry into a translation the 
repeated play upon words that is here found. Gad 
occupied on the other side of the Jordan, and was 
in many ways invaded and oppressed by the eastern 
hordes, but victoriously drove them back (see 1 
Chron. v. 18; xii. 8-15). We must here call to 


* (VE Do - Hebrew names of animals are eminently 


characteristic, as they are oe in all when- 
ever they can be traced. It is not enough, th re, to re- 


fer this to the Syriac root Aas, to creep, as Gesenius 


does. That would only give the generic name serpens. This 
was evidently a venomous and most malignant serpent. It 
is rendered adder in our version ; Vulgate cerastes. As the 
words Double Ain and Ain Wau are closely allied, especial- 
ly in their intensive conj this name, as here used, 
may help in fixing the meaning of that difficult word, 530, 
as emplored Gen. iii. 15 (see marginal note p. 285). It may 
have the sense of I tn watt (insidiand:), or of stinging, 
both of which well suit the paste in Genesis (at least 
one of its applications, to which the other seems a parono- 
Mastic accommodation) and the figure intended here. It 
was, 5 prouanlys some thought derived from this name, as 
denoting a very malignant animal, and a resemblance to the 
old serpent, Gen. iil. 15, that led some of the old inte 
ters to connect Dan with Antichrist. If Jacob could be 
su to have had a glimpse of such an idea, it would 
r explain the sudden ejaculation that follows, than any 
ether mere historica] reference that has been mentioned as 
suggestive of it.—T,. L.) 


aie he agen ta tesa a 
e of the J In 
this power of defence Gad is akin to 

of his bread (shall be) fat— Asher had 
one of the most productive districts by the Mediter- 


ranean, extending from Carmel to the Phanician 
boundary, rich in wheat and oil; but together with 
the fertility of his soil, the blessing expreasea also 
his talent for using and honoring the gifts of nature 
in the way of culture. A second feature that is 
found in Joseph. But this is especially true of 


Naphtali—A hind let loose.—There are presented 
of him two distinct features: he is a beauteous and 
active warrior, comparable to the so much praised 
gazelle (2 Sam. ii. 18, ete.) The word Mm>O finds 
its explanation in Job xxxix. 5 ; see Ken, p. 299.— 
The gecond trait: he giveth goodly words.—The 
first has been especially referred to the victory under 
Barak, of the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulun over 
Jabin ; the second to the song of Deborah. 
events, Naphtali is praised for his rich command of 
lan As he himeelf, like the gazelle, is poet- 
ical in his appearance, so also is his speech rich in 
poetry. Not without its i noe is the reference 
to Is. ix. 1, Matt. iv. 15, and the fact that the preach- 
ing of the gospel first proceeded from these districts. 
Yet they did not strictly belong to Naphtali. The 
word, by many, is interpreted of the terebin 
is a slender, fast-growing terebinth” 
There is but little pertinency in this. 
Naphtali us especially for Joseph. 

b, Joseph. Vers, 22-26. Joseph comes before 
us: 1. Asa fruit-tree; 2. as an unconquerable ar- 
cher; 3. as the darling of his father; 4. as the 
Nazarite, or one separated from his brethren.—A 
fruitful bough (literally, son of a fruit-tree).—lIts 
place is by a well in a garden. Its daughtera—its 
twige—run over the garden wall. The word muB 
contains an allusion to Ephraim. Otber interpreta- 
tions see in Knobel (M"E=agna, ovicula).—The 
archers have sorely tale him.—The figure 
does not present to us here the past enmity of the 
brethren (to which many refer it), but the enmities 
which the tribe of Manasseh had especially to en- 
counter from the famed Arabian archers.* Gideon, 


* (It is difficult for us to agree with Dr. Lange here. 
The view seems to proceed from a misconception of the true 
nature of Jacob’s subjective state. What did he see in his vis- 
ion? Was it, asis most likely, the actual figures, such as the 


lion going up to the hills, the serpent by the way, the rider 
falling an ase lying down, a fying hind, archers 
shooting at their object, a sceptre departing, and a ple 
gathering, a ravening wolf, ctc., as su representatives 
of historical events, so to be in od by himself or oth- 
ers; or did he see something like events them- 
selves, and invent the metaphors for their expressianf In 
the last case, individual characteristics in the sons, aa known 
to his experience, are no longer the suggestive grounds, bot 
eomething ecutirely eeparate and arbitrary. Or was be 
throughout, a mere mechanical utterer of words, having 
nothiig¢ in actual conception corresponding tothem! If we 
take the former view, then the stiggestive cround of this 
archer picture was something im Joeeph’s imdiridnal bie- 
tory, though it may well be regarded as typical, or pre 
figurative, of that of his descendants,—an idea im HALT 
with all the Biblical representations of this most peculiar 
anditypical people. The same remarks apply to what Dr. 
Lange and others have said in respect to the ejacniation, 
ver. 15, a5 though it were prompted by come actual view af 
Dan's idolatry, or of Gamson fighting with the Philietine, 
seen aa historical events actually taking place ig vision. 
Better regard it as entirely disconnected, a endien aryiee 
out from some emotion having its origin in View of seme 
salvation hirher than these, aud for which be bead been 
wailine,—a term which con in no way We referred to these 


suppoced historical deliverances. Separate from Joseph 


CHAP. XLIX. 1-68. 
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the vanquisher of the Midianites, belongs especially 
here.—His bow abode in The victo- 
rious resistance and enduring strength of Ephraim 
and Manasseh.—The mighty ( of Jacob.— 
He who wrestled with Jacob at Peniel, the God El 


that ed Jacob, has strengthened Joseph ; 
he who proves himself the shepherd of his life, his 
rock at el on whose support he alept as he pil- 


lowed his head upon the stone. In a general way, 
too, the stone may be taken as denoting his rock- 
like firmness. Jacob’s wonderful guidance and sup- 
port reflects iteelf in the history of his son. The 
bow is the 
the arm.—Who shall bless thee.—The blessings 
that are now pronounced.—Bl of heaven 
above: dew, rain, sunshine.—Of the deep that 
lieth under: fountains, fertilizing waters.—Of the 
breasts and of the womb: increase of children. 
—The blessings of my progenitors.—oi7h, 
Vulgate, which the LXX had changed into H"1N, 
mountains. The word MiNM here does not mean 
. desire, but limit, from Mem. The blessings of Jo- 
seph shall extend to the bounds of the ancient hills; 
that is, they shall rise higher than the eternal hills, 
that lift themselves above the earth,—an allusion to 
the glorious mountains, most fruitful as well as beau- 
tifal, in Ephraim and Manasseh, in Bashan and in 
Gilead. These surpassing blessings beyond those of 
his forefathers, can only be understood of a richer 
outward unfolding, and not of deeper or fuller 
ground.—That was separated from his breth- 
ren (Inge renders, devoted as a Nazarite).— 
See Deut. xxxiii. 16. He is a Nazarite (a separate 
one) in both relations—in his personal consecration, 
as well as in his historical dignity. 

c. Benjamin. Ver. 27. From morning until 
evening is he quick, rapacious, powerful. An inti- 
mation of the warlike boldness of the tribe (Judg. 
v. 14; xx. 16; 1 Chron. viii. 40). Ehud. Sau 
Jonathan. The dividing of the spoil points to his 
higher, nobler nature. Paul, the great spoil-divider, 
from the tribe of Benjamin. 

4. Vers. 28-33. The closing word.—When he 
blessed them.—It was a blessing forall. The com- 
mission in relation to his burial is an ement 
of the earlier one to Joseph. The burial of Leah in 
Hebron is here mentioned first. His death a peace- 
ful falling to sleep. Though then dying, at that 
moment, in Egypt, he goes immediately to the cun- 
gregation of his people. It cannot, therefore, be the 
grave, or the future burying, that is meant. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The blessing of Jacob. An intervening stage 
in the theocratic revelation between the blessing of 
Isaac and that of Moses. It is to be taken together 
with the special blessing upon Joseph in ch. xlviii. 


personel there is nothing in this figure of the archers 
t would not about as well suit any other wars, of any 
other tribos, as the conflicts of Manasech with the Arabians. 
Besides, what is to be done with all the rest of the figures 
Cee core and follow this in the blessing of Joseph, and 
which can no more be d to Manasseh historical 
than to some other of the tribes? There is clearly predict- 
ed great fruitfulness and general Reosper ty to Joseph, and 
oo ore pele ror represent a, ut m 

made the more ng by being su vely ground- 
ed on the sorrows and persecutions he rad rndividal ex- 
perienced. It is the remote scen as compensation of tho 
near. See the remarks on the subjective character of the 
whole vision, in the excursus, p. 662.—T. L.] 


of strength, of defence; so also’ 


The nearest addition is the song of Moses and the 
ecy of Balaam. 

2. The blessing of Jacob denotes already an ar 
ticipation of the Laat of life over death. As a 
prophet, Jacob is lifted over the foreboding of death. 
His death-bed is orcs by a Measianic eres 

8. What shall befall you.—What Hes in the 
innermost experience of man, that befalls him from 
the extreme borders of the earth, and out of the far 
remote in time. The relation between the heart and 
a “ita In the heart lie the issues of life (Prov. 

v. 28 

4. On the geography ofthe passage, see the Book 
of Joshua, and the geography of Palestine. The 
blessing of Jacob goes on beyond the whole interven- 
ing time of the Israelitish residence in Egypt, con- 
templating the blessed people as they are spread 
abroad in the holy land. So in prophecy, although 
pertaining to all time, the period next following its 
utterance forms its peculiar picture of life, or its 
foreground, as it were, without being that in which 
it finds ita close. 

'$. On the prophetic consecration and illumination 
of pious souls in the act of dying, see what is said in 
the Exegetical and Critical. 

6. Since Judah is denoted as the prince, and Jo- 
seph as the Nazarite among his brethren, so evidently 
has the whole blessing two middle points. As, more- 
over, the declaration: I have waited (or I wait) for 
thy salvation, O Lord, cannot be ed as ha 
ita position arbitrasily, there must be formed by it 
two distinct groups: one, seven in number, and the 
other, five. The first group has the theocratic Mes- 
sianic character, the second, the universalistic. All 
the single parts of each group are to be referred, sym- 
bolically, to their middle point. Both groups, how- 
ever, are mutually implicated and connected. Judah’s 
sceptre avails for all the tribes; Joseph is the 
Nazarite for all his brethren. The first group stands 
under the direction of the name Jehovah ; the second 
in respect to its character, falls in the province of 
Elohim. Typically, the first is predominantly Davidic, 
the second, Solomonic (Joseph the Nazarite among 
his brethren) ; the first has its consummation in Christ, 
the second, in his church. 

7. The crime of Reuben is actually that of incest ; 
its peculiar root, however, was Ufpis (the violence of 
his temperament), Just asin the Grecian poetry it 
is represented as a fountain of gross transgression. 

8. In respect to the fanaticism of the brothers 
Levi and Simeon, see what is said in the Exegetical, 
and ch. xxxiv. In the sentence of Levi’s dispersion, 
the thought of a special priestly class evidently ap- 
pears in the background, yet so that Jacob seems 
to let it depend on the future to determine whether 
Judah, or Joseph, is to be the priest, or who else. 
This shows the great antiquity of the blessing. 

9. As the remedy for Reuben’s Sp:s, or his reck- 
lesa, effervescent temperament, lies in his disposition 
and weakness, as proceeding naturally from such a 
disposition, so the remedy for the fanaticism of 
Levi and Simeon lies in their dispersion, or the in- 
dividuali of the morbidly zealous spirits. 

10. Jt Shiloh. In Isaac’s prediction con- 


ly | cerning Jacob there was denoted, for the first time, 


the Messianic heir of Abraham as ruler, and, there- 
fore, the possessor of a kingdom. Here the domin- 
ion branches, in Judah, into the contrast of a war- 
like and peaceful rule. And, truly, this contrast ap- 
pears here in the greatest clearness, as announced 
ver. 8. The lion nature of Judah is developed in the 
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lion throughout,—the lion rampant, the lion resting, 
and even the lioness watching over the lion’s lair. 
To the same wide extent the warlike leader- 
ship, whose ruler’s staff, then, is naturally a mar 
shal’s staff, and is to remain so until he has achieved 
a perfect triumph. Then he returns home as Shi- 
loh, and the people are wholly obedient to him. 
Now follows the painting of this picture of peace. 
The contrast of the warlike and the peaceful rule 
branches out in the governments respectively of 
David and Solomon. But Christ is the complete 
fulfilling. He is the victorious champion, and 
the Prince of Peace, in the highest sense; 
he is “the lion of the tribe of Judah who hath 
overcome,” Rev. v. 5. He binds to the vine the 
animal on which he rides, as one employed in 
peace. As the olive tree dispenses its oil as a 
symbol of the spirit, so is the vine a fountain of 
inspiration, depenree a joy of the spirit. The 
blessed joy of faith denotes the turning-point to 
which the old war-time rises us, and whenoe the 
new time of peace begins. On this account is the 
vine presented in its name of honor, nphv 
(Isai. v. 2; Jerem. fi. 21). The washing of his 
garment in wine, as the blood of the grape, is 
here put in contrast with the warrior’s bloody 
panoply in which he returns home. In the festi- 
val joy of the new salvation, the painful recollec- 
tions of the old time disappear (Isai. ix.). He pre- 
pares his festival garment; yet is ornate in the 
midst of enjoyment (Ps. civ. 15). The figure thus 
approaches that later representation in which Israel 
itself is the vine typically, Christ really; the fairest 
among the children of men. 

11. In Zebulun we see denoted the universalistic 
aspect, in Issachar the willingness for service, in 
Dan the might of craft in a small worldly power, as 
o stronger foes (be wise as serpents), all of 
which were needed for the theocratic unfolding of 
the group of Judah. | 


12. Ihave waited for thy salvation, Jehovah,—thy 
help—thy deliverance. There comes out strongly 
here the conception of salvation; and, indeed, as 
a future salvation, as a salvation from Jehovab, 
which forms the central point and the aim of every 
hope of Israel. 

18, That a number five forms itself around Jo- 
seph should not surprise us, when we take into the 
account the significance of this number, and its pe- 
culiar universalistic position. In correspondence 
with it we see in Gad the valiant defender of culture, 
as the boundar against the Eastern hordes ; 
in Asher the cherisher of the material culture; in 
Naphtali the odin of the spiritual; in all three, 
single traits of Joseph. 

14. Joseph’s glory. His blessings present the 
blessing of Israel predominantly in its earthly as- 
pect; still, in the expressions, the ancient moun- 
tains, the eternal hills, there lies a symbolical sig- 
nificance that points away beyond the hills of 
Ephraim and Gilead; especially when it is consid- 
ered that these blessings are to come upon the 
head, the crown of the Nazarite, separated, elect, 
—the personal prince among his brethren. As Ju- 
dah in his hereditary, so is Joseph in his personal 
figure. The early figs or bloom of the patriarchal 
time. As Melchigedek was a am from the de- 
parting primitive time, so was Elias a fiery meteor 
with which the law period, in its narrower sense, 
comes to an end. 


15. Benjamin, who in the divides the 
prey. A wild, turbulent youth, an age full of 
the blessing of sacrifice for others. That dividing 
the spoil in the evening is a feature that evidently 
passes over into a spiritual allusion. Our first 
thought would be of the dividing of the prey 
among the young ones, but for this alone the ex- 
pression is too s . He rends all for himself 
in the morning, he yields all in the evening ; this 
is not a figure of Benjamin only, bat of the the- 
ocratic Israel; and, therefore, a most suitable close 
(see Isaiah liii, 12). 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The dying Jacob as prophet.—His blessing Lis 
sons: 1. sons themselves; 2, the districts; 3. 
the tribes.—The characteristic diversities of the 
tribes, a type of the diversity of apostolic gifts. — 
Moreover, the severe sentences of Jacob become a 
blessing (see the Exegetical).—Judah, thow art he. 
—Therein lies: 1. The typical renown of Judah; 
2. the archetypal renown of Christ; 8. the repre- 
sentative renown of Christians.—Waiting for the 
Lord’s salvation, as expreased by the mouth of the 
dying: 1. A testimony to their future continuance 
in being: 2. a promise for their posterity.—The 
blessing of Joseph; Joseph the personal chief, 
Judah the hereditary; relation between Melchizedek 
and Abraham. 

1. Vers. 1-2. The introduction. Starx: In 
this important chapter Jacob is to be ed 
not only as a father, but, preéminently, as a prophet 
of God.—The words of the dying are oftentimes of 
greatest weight.—Scuropsr: A choral song of the 
swan:— The last one of the period that is passing 
away is called to bless the ene of the new.— 
His blessing is, at the same time, a prophecy.—The 
word of God is first addressed to individuals, and 
that, too, in deepest confidence.—The trusted of 
iia become the bearers of his Nee ics life’s 

me begins to be extinguished, there appears, at 
times, the mos vigorous health of the oo There 

a change of s an elevation o in 
this condition of clairvoyance. 

Passavant: (HeRpER :) It is a high outlooking, a 
heroic prion in figurative parabolic style; a 
poetical letter of donation ; the most ancient poeti- 
cal map of Canaan. The poetical mode of speech 
not arbitrary, but the self-limitation of excited feel- 
ing in a measured form of diction—Lisco: The 
spiritual peculiarities of the sons of Jacob form the 
groundwork of the prophecy, and these the father 
had sufficient opportunity for learning during his long 
life. The main tenor is their future life and action 
in Canaan, where he points out, prophetically, to each 
tribe, its place of residence, and to which he would 
direct their look and longing, as persons who were 
to themselves only as fo ers in Egypt. 

2. Vers. 8-18. The group of Judah—vers. 3-7 
—a. Reuben, Simeon, Levi. Starke: Bibl. 7b. -: 
Parents should punish the faults of their‘ children 
seriously and zealously, and not, with untimely fond- 
ness, cloak them to their hurt.—Ver. 5. Such cruelty 
will their children imitate, as sufficiently shows itself 
in the treatment that Christ received from the high 
priests who were descended from Levi.—Jacob curses 
only their wrath, not their A eiphaiears much less their 
descendants (not their wrath simply but its excess). 
—Levi had no territory but forty-eight cities. —Private 
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is punishable.—Grriaca : The punishment 
ed, was fulfilled in respect to Levi, but 
to a blessing for himself and his people.— 
Scuréper: The comparison of the grace with which 
God prevents us, and of the punishment which fol- 
lows guilt, is most painfully humbling (Calvin).— 
Mine honor, used for my soul: Because the soul, in 
the image of God, makes man higher than the natu- 
ral creation.—Simeon and Levi. They were sepa- 
rated from each other and dispersed among the 
tribes; and so the power was broken which would 
_ have been their portion in the settlement of the tribal 
districts (Zeigler).—{Luther.) By such a proceedin 
God intends to obstruct the old nature and the evi 
example. It is especially worth mentioning that 
Moses exposes here the shame of his own tribe. Thus 
clearly appears the historical truthfulness (Calvin. 
(The Rabbins pretend that most of the notaries an 
schoolmasters were of the tribe of Simeon). 
Vers. 8-12. 5. Judah. Srarxe; In his pro- 
phetic inspiration Jacob makes the announcement 
ually; He calls Judah: 1. A young lion, who, 
though strong, has yet more growth to expect; 2. an 
old strong lion; 3. a lfoness who shuns no er in 
defence of her young. Christ, the true Shiloh, the 
Prince of Peace.— épER: The power of the 
figure increases in the painting ; probably an intima- 
tion of that ever-growing warlike power of the tribe, 
which has its perfection in the all-triumphant one, 
the lion of the tribe of Judah.—Geriacu: Until the 
peace, or the rest, shall come. A poetical proper 
name of a great descendant of Judah. The outward 
bleasing here directs the mind to the inexhaustible 
fountain of heavenly blessing that shall proceed from 
him.—TavusBe: (Vers. 10-12.) Jacob’s blessing 
Judah.—A promise relating to Christ and his king- 
dom. It promises: 1. The victorious hero for the 
establishment of this kingdom; 2. the Prince of 
Peace with his gentle rule for the perfection of this 
kingdom. 
ers. 18-18. ¢. Zebulun, Issachar, and Dan. 
Sranxe: Zebulun (Isai. ix. 1-2); compare Matt. iv. 
15-16. Issachar’s land. Josephus: Pinguis omnis 
et pascuis plena, Ver. 18. It is a glorious gift of 
God to dwell by navigable waters. (The tribe of 
Dan a type of Antichrist, although Samson himself 
was a type of the Lord the Messiah.)}—Ver. 18, The 
Chaldaic translation: ‘Our father Jacob does not 
say, I wait for the salvation of Gideon, nor for the 
salvation of Samson, but ‘the salvation of the Mes- 
siah ” (Acts iv. 12).—Scuréper: Dan. Some inter- 
pret: For thy salvation (that of Dan) doI wait upon 
the Lord (Judg. xviii. 830; 1 Kings xii. 29). Many 
church fathers that Antichrist would come 
out of Dan. The salvation of God is the opposite of 
the serpent’s poison, and of the fall (Roos). The 
omission of Dan, Rev. vii. 5.—Catwrr Handbuch: 
The tribe of Dan brought in the first idolatry (Judg. 
xviil.), and is not in the Revelations among the one 
hundred and forty-four who were sealed.—Tavusz: 
Ch. xlix. 18; xxix. 33.—Jacob's death-bed.—His 
confession the confession of Christian experience.— 
His end the end of the believer, full of confidence 
and hope.—Hormann: (Ver. 18.) Jacob’s dying 
ejaculation.—The tenor of his whole pilgrimage.— 
aiting for the salvation of God. 
8. Vers. 19-27. The group of Joseph.—Vers. 


here 


19-21. a. Gad, Asher, Naphtali—Srarke : Luther 
on Gad. Fulfilled when they assembled the Reuben- 
ites and the half tribe of Manasseh, as prepared to 
occupy the land of Canaan before the other Israelites 
came there. Their neighbors were the Ammonites, 
Arabians, etc. These people sometimes invaded this 
tribe, and plundered it; though they also avenged 
themselves.—[{ Comparison of ‘Naphtait : 1) Toa hind, 
2) to a tree, according to one of two interpretations. } 

fe giveth y words. Most of the apostles who 
preached Christ through the world were from this 
tribe (land of Galilee).—Scurépgr: (Luraer:) Ful- 
filled in Deborah and Barak. 

Vers. 22-25. 5. Joseph. Srankr:. Luruer : 
The blessing of Jacob goes through the kingly his- 
tory of Israel.—Scuriprr: All the enmities of his 
brethren, whom the old father (who preferred him to 
them) compared, even in his forgiveness, to a battle 
array, had only made him stronger (Herder). The 
strong one who wrestled with Jacob had made Jo- 
seph strong. He who was his sfone (ch. xxviii.) was 
also the protector of his son (Herder)—CaLwer 
Handbuch: Joseph has the natural fulness, Judah 
the spiritual. 

e. Benjamin. Srarxe: Interpretations of the 

rediction as referred to Ehud, Saul, Mordecai, 
ther, Paul.—Scaroéper : Luruer, after Tertullian : 
This may be very appositely interpreted of the Apos- 
tle Paul, for he had devoured the holy Stephen like 
a wolf, and after that divided the gospel spoils 
throughout the world.—Catwer Handbuch: This 
bl of Benjamin is fulfilled by Saul corporeally, 
by Paul spiritually. 

4, Vers. 28-31. The closing word. Srarxr: 
Moses says that he blessed each one of them without 
exception; but the blessings of Reuben, Simeon, 
and Levi, had fear and shame belonging to them. 
They were not, however, without the benediction ; 
the curse was only outward ; they still had part in the 
Messiah. The punishment is transformed into a 
healthy discipline, especially in the case of Levi. 
We never read that Joseph wept amidst all his suf- 
ferings (?); but the death of his father breaks his 
heart. Burial with one’s fathers, friends, etc.; a 
desire for this is not wrong; yet still the earth is all 
the Lord’s.—Scuréper: He saw death coming, and 
lays himself down to die, as one goes to sleep.* 


© [To the literature of this ag (see p. 650, 6) nay be 
added a tract just published, by K. Kohler, Berlin, 1867, 
entitled Der Jacob’s. It is valuable as presen a 
= ent for the voor a Ae the piece, nD 
7 roewert uly leatued, eepecially in the Jewish 

v Vv 88 e Je 
Midrash in which, however, the writer, though a Jew, 
has little faith, even as he shows still less of reverence for 
the Scriptures. He holds it to be a ancient song, yet 
does not hesitate to make Jacob a myth, Jacob’s God a great 
iDEA, and Jacob’s sons to be only the names of supposed 
tulelar tribal deities (Schulzgotthetien). Ho rejects, of course, 
the derivation of these names as given by the mothers, but 
shows himself a much more extravagant ctymologist than 
Rachel and Leah, Reuben, {23N", he turns into 533184, 
and interprets it as meaning sun-god (Sonnengotlt, or Golt 
des Strahis). Jacob him is only a Schutegotthelt, die 
enen Sldmme gemeinsam beachirmende. The tract 
is valuable and noteworthy as showing the oxtreme 


grees 
of this ‘more refined exegesis.” Itmay be r as a 
en of “the higher criticism” evaporated, *‘ gone up 


ae asa (Job vi. 18), or of “rationalism” run 
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ELEVENTH SECTION. 


Joseph's mourning. Jacob's burial in Canaan. The brothers’ dread of Joseph. His word of 
peace ahd trust for them. Joseph's last provision for his own return home to Oanaan 
after death, similar to the provision of his father. 


Cuarrer L. 1-26. 


1 And Joseph fell upon his father’s face, and wept upon him, amd kissed him. 
2 And Joseph commanded his servants, the physicians, to embalm' his father: and the 
3 physicians embalmed Israel. And forty days were fulfilled for him; for so are fulfilled 
the days of those which are embalmed: and the Egyptians mourned for him threescore 
4 and ten days. And when the days of his mourning were past, Joseph spake unto the 
house of Pharaoh, saying, If now I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, 
5 in the ears of Pharaoh, saying, My father made me swear, saying, Lo, I die; in my 
grave which I have digged for me in the land of Canaan, there shalt thou bury me. 
Now, therefore, let me go up, I pray thee, and bury my father, and I will come again. 
6 And Pharaoh said, Go up, and bury thy father, according as he made thee swear. 
7 And Joseph went up to bury his father: and with him went up all the servants of 
8 Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt. And all the 
house [attendants, servants] of Joseph, and his brethren, and his father’s house; only their 
9 little ones, and their flocks, and their herds, they left in the land of Goshen. And 
there went up with him both chariots and horsemen ; and it was a very great company. 
10 And they came to the threshing-floor of Atad [ buckthorn }, which is beyond Jordan, and 
there they mourned with a great and sore lamentation; and he made a mourning for 
11 his father seven days, And when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, saw the 
mourning in the floor of Atad, they said, This ¢s a grievous mourning to the Egyptians; 
12 wherefore the nanie of it was called Abel-mizraim, which ts beyond Jordan. And his 
13 sons did unto him according as he commanded them. For his sons carried him into the 
land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field of Machpelah, which Abraham 
bought with the field for a possession of a burying-place, of Ephron the Hittite, before 
14 Mamre. And Joseph returned into Egypt, he and his brethren, and all that went up 
15 with him to bury his father, after he had buried his father. And when Joseph’s brethren 
saw that their father was dead, they said, Joseph will peradventure hate us, and will 
16 certainly requite us all the evil we did unto him. And they sent a messenger unto 
17 Joseph, saying, Thy father did command before he died, saying, So shall ye say unto 
Joseph, Forgive,” I pray thee, now, the trespass of thy brethren, and their sm; for they 
did unto thee evil; and now, we pray thee, forgive the trespass of the servants of the 
18 God of thy father. And Joseph wept when they spake unto him. And his brethren 
also went and fell down before his face; and they said, Behold, we de thy servants 
19 aan rer pathetically, Behold us, thy servants}. And Joseph said unto them, Fear not, 
20 for am I in the place of God? But as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as t¢ ss this day, to save much people alive. 
21 Now therefore fear ye not: I will nourish you, and your little ones. And he comforted 
22 them, and spake kindly unto them.’ And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he and his father’s 
23 house; and Joseph lived a hundred and ten years. And Joseph saw Ephraim’s children 
of the third generation: the children also of Machir the son of Manasseh were brought 
24 up upon Joseph’s knees. And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die ; and God will surely 
visit you, and bring you out of this land unto the land which he sware to Abraham, 
25 to Isaac, and to Jacob. And Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, 
26 God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from hence. So Joseph 
died, being a hundred and ten years old; and they embalmed him; and he was put in 

a coffin [a sarcophagos] in Egypt. 


CHAP. L. 1-26. 
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() Ver. 2.—D5F1 occurs only here, and in Cant. ii. 18, where it is applied to the ripening of the fig. The Arabio 
‘Seis has also both these senses of ripening and of embalming. The LXX have rendered it dvyragidécraz, to bury, putting 
a part of a proceeding for the whole—to prepare him for burial. Vulgate—wut aromatibus condirent.—T. L.) 

(? Ver. 17.—N0, Sorgive; literally, Kt up. The figure may be either the i{/ting up the supposed prostrate face, or 
the lifting off the burden of remembered guilt. It is most expressive either way.—T. L.) 

(? Ver. 31.—D2> 59 DI"). Rendered, and he spake kindly unto them. Literally, he spake wnto their heart, and 


ao the LXX have rendered it. 


did not merely use good oratorical forms of encouragement, but spoke words coming 


from tho heart, and which the heart immediately understood. It was the language of deep emotion.. Compare the same 
expression, 1 Sam. i. 18, and Is. xl. 2, rendered in the latter place, speak ye com/fortably—literally, speak to the heart of 
Jerusalem. It is to be regretted that such intensive expressions of the Hebrew had not been more generally preservod in 
our English version. Some of them might have sounded strangely at first, but time would have naturalised them, and 
given them a place among the choicest idioms in our language.—T. L.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. As the fundamental idea of the poceine 
chapter denoted, with solemn siory future 
appearance of Israel in the promised 80, in the 
closing chapter before us, the actual return of Israel 
to Canaan is settled, by way of anticipation, in the 
burial of Jacob in Canaan, and by the oath which 
Joseph gives to his brethren. The spirit of the 
theocratic home-feeling in ita higher significance, and 
of the assurance of their return, breathes through 
this whole chapter. In this, Genesis points beyond, 
not only to the exodus of the children of Israel, but 
away beyond this also, to the eternal home, a3 the 
goal of God’s people. 

2. According to Knobel, merely vers. 12, 13 be- 
longs to the ground Scripture, while all the rest is 
an enlargement made by the Jehovist; but then the 
Jehovist must be supposed to follow the first docu- 
ment (see p. 877, KNose.). As respects this criti- 
cizam, now, must things themselves be allowed to 
speak, especially such things as the strong presence 
of Joseph, and other facts of a similar kind! 

3. Contents: 1) The mourning for Jacob’s death, 
and the preparation of his dead body in Egypt, vers. 
' 1-6.—2) The mourning procession to Canaan, vers. 
7-18.—8) The breaking out of an old wound. The 
fear of Joseph’s brothers, and his declaration that 
their guilt has been expiated under the government 
of God’s grace, vera. 14-21. 

4. Joseph’s life and death. His provision ex- 
acted from them by an oath: that he should be 
carried home to Canaan at his death, vers. 22-26. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL, 


1. Vers. 1-6.—And Joseph fell.—An inimitably 
touching expression of his soul’s deep emotion.— 
And the forty days were For forty 
days did the process of embalming continue. Then 
follow thirty days, which make the full three-score 
and ten days—the time of mourning for a prince. 
“‘The embalming of the body was an Egyptian cus- 
tom, practised for pay by a special class of skilled 
artista (raprxevraf), to whom the relations gave the 
body for that purpose. According to Hrroporvs, 
ii, 86, there were three modes of proceeding, of 
which the most costly was as follows: they drew out 
the brain through the nostrila, and filled the cavity 
in the head with spices; then they took out the 
viscera, and filled the space with all kinds of aromat- 
ics, after which they sewed it up. The next step 
was to saJt the body with natron, and let it lie sev- 
enty days, or longer. Then they washed it off, 
wrapt it in fine Jinen, and smeared it with gum. 


Finally, the relatives took it back, enclosed it in a 
chest, and kept it in a chamber for the dead. We 
derive the same information from Droporvs S8ic., i. 
91, and, moreover, that the taricheutists (the embalm- 
ers) were held in high honor, and ranked in the so- 
ciety of the priests. In the several districts they 
had particular places for their business (Strazo, xvii. 
p. bd They used asphaltum which was brought 
from Palestine to Egypt (Diop., xix. 99; Srrazo, 
xvi. p. 764). From thence, too, they obtained the 
spices that were employed (see ch. xxxvii. 25; xiii. 
11), The intestines they put in a box and cast into 
the Nile ; doing this because the belly was regarded 
as the seat of sins, especially those of gluttony and 
intemperate drinking. (Porpuyr. Abstin., iv. 10. 

See more on this subject in Frizpreicn (Zur. Bi. 

ii, p. 199). See also Winer, Realwérterb., ‘Em- 
balming.’ Jacob was prepared as a mummy. Jo- 
seph in the game manner, ver. 26. Thisis related of 
no other Hebrew. The embalming mentioned later 
among the Jews was of a different kind (John xix. 
39).” Knobel. The mourning for Aaron and Moses 
was observed thirty days.—Speak in the ears of 
Pharaoh.—On an occasion so peculiar he lets oth- 
ers speak for him; moreover it was unseemly to ap- 
pear before the king in mourning. —The grave 
which I have digged for me.—This is not at va- 
riance with the supposition that Abrabam had pre- 
viously bought the cave. In this cave of Macbpelah 
Jacob had, at a later time, made a special prepara- 
tion of a grave for himself. It is a conjecture of 
Von Bohlen, with Onkel and others, that mas 
here, should be rendered bought; but there is no 
need of it. 


2. Vers. 7-18. The great mourning procession 


of the Egyptians here proceeded, on the one hand, 
from their ition of Joseph’s high position, and, 
on the other, from their love of 


uneral festivity 
(Hengstenberg).—Threshing-floor of Atad.—So 
called from ION, thorn, because, perhaps, surround- 
ed by thorn-bushes.—Seven da The usual 
time of mourning. The place is by Hierony- 
mus, Bethagla. Conoerning the late discovered 
traces of the place, lying not far from the northern 
end of the Dead Sea, see Knossi, p. 379. It is this 
side of Jordan, though the account says beyond 
Jordan. The expression is explained, when, with 
the older commentators, we take into view that the 
traditionary mention arising from the old position of 
the Israelites, had become fixed. Bunsen would re- 
move the seeming difficulty by maintaining that 
727973 “SYa actually means this side of Jordan. 
Delitzsch and Keil suppose that the place denoted is 
not identical with Bethagla, but actually lay on the 
other side of Jordan. There probably did the Egyp- 
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tian mourning-train remain behind, after having gone 
round the Dead Sea; whilst the sons of Jacob, ac- 
cording to ver. 18, actually entered Canaan proper. 
The difficult question, why the mourning-train did 
not take the usual direct way from Egypt to Hebron, 
is answered by saying, that on the usual route they 
would have to guard themselves against encounters 
with warlike tribes; and this is supported by the 
fact, that the children of Israel, likewise, at a later 
day, had to avoid the direct route on the western 
side. Moreover, the march was in some respects 
typical, presenting an anticipation, as it were, of the 
later journey. Even at that time the Canaanites at- 
tentively watched the mourning procession; but 
they had no presentiment of its significance for the 
later time, and were especially quiet as they looked 
on during this “grievous mourning of the Egyp- 
tians,” 

8. Vers. 14-21.—And when Joseph's breth- 
ren saw.—The father had stood as a powerful me- 
diator between them and Joseph; and now con- 
science again wakes up. In their message to him 
they appeal to their father’s words, and there is no 
ground for what Knobel says, that this was a mere 
pretext. Joseph’s weeping testifies to an elevated 
and noble soul. Once they had sold him for a slave, 
and now they offer themselves as his servants, This 
is the last atonement. Joseph's answer contains the 
full reconciliation. Am I in the place of God? Can 
I by my own will change his purposes? God has 
turned the judgment into a deliverance, and in this 
must they find peace and reconciliation. God has 
forgiven them; and, therefore, he himself can no 
longer retain their sins; nor would he; since that 
would be to put himself judicially in the place of the 
forgiving God.—What he says, ver. 20, gives us the 

nd golden key to his whole life’s history—vea, 
Ft is the germ of all theodicy in the world’s his- 
tory. 

af Vers. 22~-26.—The third generation.—That 
is, great-grandchildren. The dead bodies were placed 
in chests of sycamore wood, and kept in the cham- 
bers of the dead. So Joseph’s body was kept. In 
the exodus of Israel it was carried along (Exod. xiii. 
19), and laid in the field of Jacob at Shechem (Josh. 
xxiv. 82). 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We have denoted this chapter as the chapter 
of the home feeling. It is a trait that breathes 
through it. Canaan the home-land of Israel—type 
of the heavenly home. 

2. Joseph’s disposition, mourning, and truthful- 
ness. 
8. With wonderful propriety does Joseph unite 
in his own person the Israelitish truthfulness with 
that which was of most value in the Egyptian cus- 
toms and u ; 

4, The mourning-train of Jacob, a presignal of 
Israel’s return to Canaan. 

5. As God makes Genesis glorious in the begin- 
ning, by the account of his creation,—so here, at 
the end, by a display of his providence (ver. 20). 

6. The admonitions of conscience. 

7. Perfect love casteth out fear. Joseph's word 
of peace for his brethren. 

8. Joseph’s provision an act of faith. Pointing 
to the exodus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


Consecrated death.—Consecrated mourning. 
The consecrated mourning usage. The pious mourn- 
ing proceesion. The divine sighing for home. The 
dead Jacob draws beforehand the living Israel to Ca- 
naan. Before all is the dying Christ.—The way of 
our future wonderfully prepared: 1. In the mourn- 
ing-train; 2. in the exodus of the spirits; 8. in the 
going forth of the heart in its longing and sighing 
or home. 

First Section. (Vers. 1-6.) Stranxe: Extract 
from Herroporvs ii. 85, 86, on the Egyptian mourn- 
ing usages, and the embalming of the dead.—Biédi. 
Tub. : The bodies of the dead are rightly honored, 
when they are buried in the earth, with the common 
usages, when they are not superstitious; but they 
are not to be exposed for spiritual reverence, or car- 
ried about for that purpose, or have ascribed to them 
any miracle-working powcr. Though we may weep 
for the dead, it must not be with us as it is with the 
heathen, who have no hope.—CaLtwrr Handbuca- 
Egypt swarmed with physicians, because there was 
one specially for each disease. 

Second Section. (Vers. 7-18.) Srarxe: Thus 
was there almost royal honor done to Jacob in his 
death ; since for the dead Egyptian kings they used 
to mourn for seventy-two days.—Scuriper: In this 
there was fulfilled the promise made ch. xlvi. 4: Ja 
cob was literally brought back from Egypt to Ca- 
naan; since for his body did God prepare this pro- 
phetic journey. 

Third Section. (Vers. 14-21.) Srarke: Attend- 
ance upon the dead to their place of rest is a Chris- 
tian act.—Ver. 16. seni a messenger, saying; 
It was probably Benjamin whom they dent Mice 
To one who means good, there can be nothing more 
offensive than suspicion.—Tuxz samE: The tie of re- 
ligion is much stricter than that of nature.—Ver. 
20. Lance: The history of Joseph and his brethren 
an example of the wonderful providence of God.— 
Bibl. Tub.: The wicked plots of wicked men against 
the pious, God turns to their best good. 

Greritacu: The revelation of the most wonder- 
fully glorious decree of God’s love and almighty 
power, which man cannot frustrate, yea, even the 
transformation of evil into blessing and salvation— 
this appeara to have been fulfilled throughout the 
entire life of Joseph. His feeling, so greatly removed 
from the revenge which his brothers still thought 
him capable of, far beyond them. He speaks 
to their heart. itis words drop like balm upon a 
wound. It is a beautiful pictorial expression which 
elsewhere occurs.— With an act of faith of the dying 
Jacob, connecting the first book of Moses with the 
second, this history closes, and thereby points to the 
fulfilling of the promise that now follows.—Scnré- 
DER: As we have one father, they would say, so have 
we one God, our father’s God; forgive us, therefore, 
for God’s sake, the God of our father. They make 
mention of servitude as their deserved punishment, 
with reference: to their evil deed to Joseph (Baum- 


Sith: Bections (Cer 22-26.) Sranxe: It is 
not probable that, at that time, the brothers were all 
living. [In that case the meaning would have refer- 
ence to the heads of families—To the wood out of 
which the coffins of the dead were made, there seems 
to have been ascribed the property of being incor- 
ruptible ?—Comparison of Joseph with Christ in a 
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series of resemblances. |—God does not suffer fidelity 
to parents, or love and kindly deeds to one’s own 
people, to go unrewarded.— tbl, Wirt. : God is wont, 
sometimes, even in this life, to recompense to believ- 
ers their cross and misery. That is the best thought 
of death, to remember the promise of God and his 
gracious redemption.—Scuroper: It all ends with 
the coffin, the mourning for the dead, the funeral 
procession, and the glance into the future life. The 
age of promise is over; there follows now a silent 
chasm of four hundred years, until out of the rushes 
of the Nile there is lifted up a weeping infant in a 
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little reed-formed ark. The age of law begins, 
which endures for fifteen hundred years. Then in 
Bethiehem-Ephratah is there born another infant, 
and with him begins the bappy time, the day of light, 
and .quickening ce (Krummacher). — CaLwER 
Handbuch: His place as prime minister of Egypt 
had not extinguished Joseph’s faith in the divine 
promise. He shared in the faith; he is to be a co- 
heir, a sharer in the inheritance.—Lisco: And so 
speaks Joseph yet, through faith, unto his people, 
though he has long been dead, and in his grave.— 
Heim: Joseph closed his life with an act of faith. 


a 


THE END. 
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